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THE  FIRST  BOOK. 

CHAF.  I. 


‘j  ^ N the  third  stage  of  this 
'I  mortal  course,  if  midway 
be  the  sixth,  and  on  the 
joyful  day  whieh  heara  of 
the  great  crowd  that  no 
man  could  number,  1 
found  me  in  the  cloister 
of  an  abbey,  whither  I bad  come  to  seek 
the  grace  of  that  high  festiral.  The  hour 
«•as  day’s  decline;  and  already  had  “ Pla- 
cebo Domino,"  been  >ung  in  solemn  tones, 
to  usher  in  the  hours  of  special  charity  for 
those  who  are  of  the  saffering  Charch.  A 
harsh  gound  from  the  simultaneous  closing 
of  as  many  books,  cased  in  oak  and  iron, 
a*  there  were  voices  in  that  full  choir,  like 
a sudden  tbnnder-crash,  annotmced  the 
end  of  that  ghostly  vesper.  The  saintly 
men  one  by  one  glowly  walked  forth,  each 
proceeding  to  his  special  exercise.  Door 
then  shutting  after  door  gave  long  echoes, 
till  all  was  mute  stillnesa,  and  I 'vas  left 
alone  under  cloistered  archea,  to  meditate 
on  the  felicity  of  blessed  spirits,  and  on  the 
desire  whieh  presses  both  the  living  and 
the  inmates  of  that  region  in  whieh  the 
soul  is  purged  from  sinful  stain,  to  join 
their  happy  company.  Stili  methought  I 
heard  them  sing  of  tue  bright  and  puissant 
angel  ascending  from  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
and  of  the  twelre  times  twelve  thousand 
that  were  signed ; and  of  the  redeemed 
from  every  nation  and  people  and  language ; 
and  of  the  angels  who  stood  around  the 


throne  in  Heaven.  It  seemed  now  as  if  I 
heard  a voice  like  that  whieh  said  to  Dante, 
“ What  thou  heardest  was  sung,  that  freely 
thou  mightest  open  thy  heart  to  the  waters 
of  peace,  that  flow  diifused  from  their 
etemal  fountain."  What  man  is  there  so 
brntish  and  senseless  to  things  divine,  as 
not  to  have  sometimes  experienced  an  in- 
terval  like  that  whieh  is  described  by  him 
who  snng  of  Paradise,  to  whom  the  world 
appeared  as  if  stretebed  far  below  his  feet, 
and  who  saw  this  globe, 

So  pitiful  of  semblance,  linit  perforce 
It  moVd  his  smiles ; and  him  in  trulh  did  hold 
For  wisest,  who  ealeema  it  ieast ; whose  thoughta 
Elaewliere  are  fix’d,  him  wortbiest  calfd  and  beat  ?• 

But  soon  the  strained  sense  will  sink  back 
to  it ; for  the  human  spirit  must  perforce 
accomplish  in  the  first  place  its  exercise  in 
that  school  whieh  is  to  prepare  it  for  the 
horne  that  it  anticipates  above.  Yet  1 felt 
not  digconsolate,  nor  forgetful,  of  the  bright 
vision.  M y thoughts  were  carried  back- 
wards  to  ages  whieh  the  muse  of  history 
bad  taught  me  long  to  love ; for  it  was  in 
the  obscure  and  lotvly  ntiddle  ■ time  of  saint- 
ly annals  that  mnltitudes  of  these  bright 
spirits  took  their  flight  from  a dark  world 
to  the  Heavens.  The  middle  ages,  then  I 
said,  were  ages  of  highest  grace  to  men ; 
ages  of  faith ; ages  when  all  Europe  wus 

• Cary'a  liante. 
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Catholic ; when  vast  temples  were  seen  ' 
to  rise  in  every  place  of  human  concourse 
to  give  glory  to  God,  and  to  exalt  men's  ! 
souls  to  sanctity ; when  houses  of  holy  peace 
and  order  were  found  amidst  woods  and 
desolate  mountains,  on  the  banks  of  placid 
lakes  as  well  as  on  the  solitary  rocks  in 
theocean:  agesof  sanctity  which  witnessed 
a Bede,  an  Alcuin,  a Bernard,  a Francis, 
and  crowds  who  followed  them  as  they  did 
Clirist : ages  of  vast  and  beneficent  intelli- 
gence,  in  which  it  pleased  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  display  the  power  of  the  seven  gifts,  in 
the  lives  of  an  Anselm,  a Thomas  of  Aqui- 
num, and  the  saintly  flock  whose  steps  a 
cloister  guarded  : ages  of  the  highest  civil 
virtue ; which  gave  birth  to  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  an  Kdward,  a Lewis,  a Suger : 
ages  of  the  noblest  art,  which  beheld  a 
Giotto,  a Micliael  Angelo,  a Raffaelo,  a 
Dominichino  : ages  of  poetry,  which  heard 
an  Avitus,  a Cacdmon,  a Dante,  a Shaks- 
peare,  a Calderon  : ages  of  more  than 
mortui  heroism,  which  produced  a Tancred, 
and  a Godfrey : ages  of  majesty,  which 
knew  a Charlemagne,  an  Alfred,  and  the 
sainted  youth  who  bore  the  lily : ages  too 
of  England's  glory,  when  she  appears  not 
even  excluding  a comparison  with  the 
eastern  empire,  as  the  most  truly  civilized 
country  on  the  globe  ; when  the  Sovereign 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Western  world 
applied  to  her  schools  for  instructors ; when 
she  sends  forth  her  saints  to  evangelise 
the  nations  of  the  north,  and  to  diffuse 
spiritual  treasure  over  the  whole  world ; 
when  heroes  flock  to  her  courts  to  behold 
the  models  of  reproachless  chivalry,  and 
Emperors  leave  their  thrones  to  adore  God 
at  the  tombs  of  her  martyrs  ! as  Dante 
says, 

No  tongue 

So  vast  a tlicnie  coold  equal,  speecli  and  thonght 

Both  impotem  olike. 

In  a little  work  which  enibodied  the  re- 
flections,  the  hopes,  and  even  the  joys,  of 
youthful  prime,  I once  attempted  to  survey 
the  middle  ages  in  relation  to  chivalry  ; 
and  though  in  this  we  had  occasion  to  visit 
the  cloister,  and  to  hear  as  a stranger  who 
tarrie8  but  a night  the  counsels  of  the  wise 
and  holy,  we  never  were  able  to  regard  the 
house  of  peace  as  our  horne ; we  were  soon 
called  away  from  it  to  return  to  the  world 
and  to  the  courts  of  its  Princes.  Now  I 
propose  to  commence  a course  which  is 
more  peaceful  and  unpretending,  for  it 
on)y  supposes  that  one  has  left  the  world, 
and  withdrawn  from  these  vain  phnntoms 


of  honour,  and  of  glory,  which  distract  so 
often  the  morning  of  man's  day.  Thus  we 
read  that  in  youth  many  have  left  the 
cloister,  dazzled  by  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stances  of  a wild,  delusive  chivalry,  who 
after  a little  while  have  hastened  back  to 
it,  moved  by  a sense  of  earthly  vanity,  there 

To  finisli  tlie  sliort  pilgriniage  of  life, 

Stili  speeding  to  its  close  on  restless  wing.* 

Yes,  all  is  vanity  but  to  love  and  serve 
God  ! Men  have  found  by  long  experience 
that  nothing  but  divine  love  can  satisfy 
that  restless  craving  which  ever  holds  the 
soul,  “ flnding  tio  food  on  earth that  every 
beauty,  every  treasure,  every  joy,  must,  by 
the  law  which  rules  contingency,  vanish 
like  a dream ! and  that  there  will  rernain 
for  every  tnan  sooner  or  later,  the  gloom 
of  a dark  and  chaotic  night,  if  he  is  not 
provided  with  a lamp  of  faith.  Those 
men,  who,  reasoning,  went  to  depth  pro- 
foundest,  came  to  the  same  conclusion  ; 
they  found  that  the  labours  of  the  learned 
and  the  visions  of  the  poet  were  not  of 
their  own  nature  different  in  this  respect, 
from  the  pleasures  of  sense  : 

'Tis  dorkneas  all ; or  shadovr  of  tlie  fle*h, 

Or  elne  it's  poison. 

This  was  their  experience.  That  labour 
of  the  mind,  or  that  fond  ideal  extasy, 
did  not  necessarily  secure  the  one  thing 
needful,  the  love  of  Jesus.  In  a vast 
numher  of  instances  it  led  to  no  substan- 
tial  good ; its  object  was  soon  forgotten, 
or  the  mind  recurred  to  the  performance 
with  a sense  of  its  imperfections.  Stili 
the  heart  cried,  Someihing  more  ! What 
said  they  can  be  given  to  it  ? What  will 
contentit?  Fresh  labour?  fresli  objects ? 
Ah,  they  had  already  begun  to  suspect 
how  little  all  this  would  avail  ; for  in 
hearkening  to  " the  saintly  soul,  that  shows 
the  world’s  deceitfulness  to  all  who  hear 
him/'  they  had  learned  to  know  that  it 
might  indeed  be  given  to  their  weakness 
to  feel  the  cruel  discord,  but  not  to  set 
it  right ; to  know  that  it  was  but  a vain 
delusive  motive  which  would  excite  them 
to  exertion  from  a desire  of  pleasing  men ; 
for  men  pass  rapidly  with  the  changing 
scene  of  life,  and  the  poor  youth  who  mis» 
taking  the  true  end  of  human  labour,  had 
fondly  reckoned  upon  long  interchange  of 
respect  and  friendship,  at  the  moment  when 
his  hopes  are  the  brightest  and  his  affec- 
tions  warmed  into  extasy,  wakens  sud- 

• Dante,  Pnrg.  XX. 
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j denly  from  his  sweet  protracted  dreani, 
I and  finds  himself  without  honour,  with- 
out  love,  without  even  a remembrance, 

| and  virtually  in  as  great  solitude  as  if  he 
I were  already  in  his  grave  1 Well  might 
| theyshudder  at  the  thoughtof  this  eternal 
| chillness,  this  spiritual  isolation,  this  bitter 
I and  unholy  state  ! Truly  it  was  fearful, 
j and  something  too  much  for  tears  ! Sweet 
| Jesus,  how  different  would  have  been  their 
state  if  they  had  sought  only  to  love  and 
i serve  thee ! for  thy  love  alone  can  give 
; rest  and  comfort  to  the  heart,  a sure  and 
[ lasting  joy  : — 

other  good 

There  is,  where  man  finds  not  his  happiness ; 

It  is  not  true  fruition ; not  that  blest 
Essence  of  every  good,  the  branch  and  root. 

Changed  then  be  the  way  and  object  of 
our  research,  and  let  the  converse  to  that 
which  formerly  took  place  hold  respecting 
our  employment  here ; and  if  we  shall 
| again  meet  with  knights  and  the  world’s 
| chivalry,  let  it  be  only  in  the  way  of  acci- 
' dent,  and  as  it  were  from  the  visit  of  those 
who  pass  near  our  spot  of  shelter,  and  let 
I our  place  of  rest  from  henceforth  be  in  the 
forest  and  the  cell.  Times  there  are  when 
even  the  least  wise  can  seize  a constant 
truth,  that  the  heart  must  be  devoted  either 
all  to  the  world,  or  all  to  God.  When 
they  too  will  pray,  and  make  supplications 
urged  with  weeping,  that  the  latter  may 
be  their  condi tion  in  the  mortal  bour,  that 
they  may  secure  the  rest  of  the  saints  for 
eternity. 

Returning  to  that  cloistbral  meditation, 
how  many,  thought  1,  throughout  the  whole 
world  have  heard  this  day  the  grounds 
and  the  consummation  of  the  saints'  feli- 
j city ! how  many  have  been  summoned  on- 
ward ! and  told  that  the  steps  were  near, 

. and  that  now  the  ascent  might  be  without 
i ditficulty  gained  ? and  yet, 

A sranty  few  are  they,  who,  when  they  hear 
Sueh  tidiugs,  hasten.  O ye  race  of  men  ! 
j Though  bom  to  soar,  why  suffer  ye  a wiud 
So  slight  to  baffie  ye  ?• 

But  for  those  who  seemed  to  fcel  how 
sweet  was  that  solemn  accent,  eight  times 
tung,  which  taught  them  who  were  blessed ! 
would  it  not  be  well,  when  left  alone, 
and  without  distraction,  if  they  were  to 
take  up  histones  and  survey  the  course 
which  has  been  trod  by  saintly  feet,  and 
mirk,  as  if  from  the  soul-purifying  mount, 

• JtUs te,  Psrsd.  XII.  Carys  traoatst. 


the  ways  and  works  of  men  on  earth, 
keeping  their  eyes  with  fixed  observance 
bent  upon  the  symbol  there  conveyed,  so 
as  to  mark  how  far  the  form  and  acts  of 
that  life,  in  ages  past,  of  which  there  are 
stili  so  many  monumenta  around  them, 
agreed,  not  with  this  or  that  modera 
Standard  of  political  and  social  happiness 
and  grandeur,  but  with  what  by  heaven’s 
suffrance  gives  title  to  divine  and  ever- 
lasting  beatitude?  Such  a view  would 
present  a varied  and  immense  horizon, 
comprising  the  manners,  institutions,  and 
i spirit  of  many  generations  of  men  long 
gone  by : we  should  see  in  what  manner 
the  whole  type  and  form  of  life  were 
1 Christian,  although  its  detail  may  have 
been  often  broken  and  disordered  ; for 
instance,  how  the  pursuits  of  the  learned, 
the  consolations  of  the  poor,  the  riches  of 
the  Church,  the  exercises  and  dispositions 
of  the  young,  and  the  common  hope  and 
consolalion  of  all  men,  harmonized  with 
the  character  of  those  that  sought  to  be 
poor  in  spirit ; how,  again,  the  principle 
of  obedience,  the  consti  tu  tion  of  the  C hurch, 
the  division  of  ministration,  and  the  rule 
of  government,  the'  manners  and  institu- 
tions of  society,  agreed  with  meekness  and 
inherited  its  recompense ; further,  how  the 
sufferings  of  just  men,  and  the  provisions 
for  a penitential  spirit  were  in  accordance 
with  the  state  of  those  that  were  to  mourn 
and  weep,  then  how  the  character  of  men 
in  sacred  order,  the  zeal  of  the  laity,  and 
the  iives  of  all  ranks,  denoted  the  hunger 
and  thirst  after  justice : again,  how  the 
institutions,  the  foundations,  and  the  re- 
cognised  principle  of  perfection  proclaimed 
men  merciful : moreover,  how  the  philoso- 
phy  which  prevailed,  and  the  spiritual 
monuments  which  were  raised  by  piety 
and  genius,  evinced  the  clean  of  heart ; 
stili  further,  how  the  union  of  nations,  and 
the  bond  of  peace  which  existed  even 
amidst  savage  discord,  wars,  and  confusion ; 
as  also  how  the  holy  retreats  for  innocence 
which  then  every  where  abounded,  marked 
the  multitude  of  pacific  men:  and,  finally, 
how  the  advantnge  taken  of  dire  events, 
and  the  acts  of  saintly  and  heroic  fame, 
revealed  the  spirit  which  shunned  not 
suffering  for  sake  of  justice. 

But  very  lately  a distinguished  pro- 
fessor in  the  A eadem  y of  Paris,  admitted, 
in  the  course  of  his  lessons  upon  history, 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  deny  the  pre- 
sent tendency  of  the  public  mind  to  recur 
with  pleasure  to  the  traditions,  manners, 
and  monuments  of  the  middle  age.  He 
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proceeded  to  point  out  the  advantage  of 
nourishing  that  taste  for  the  poetica]  his- 
tory  of  his  country,  which  would  resuit 
from  mere  historical  impartiality.  “ Is  it 
not  something,"  he  asked,  u to  have  a new 
source  of  emotions  and  pleasure  opened  to 
the  imagination  of  men  ? All  this  long 
period,  all  this  old  history,  where  men 
used  to  see  nothing  but  absurdity  and 
barbarism,  becomes  rich  for  us  in  grand 
memorials,  noble  events,  and  sentiments 
which  inspire  the  most  lively  interest.  It 
is  a doni  ai  n restored  to  those  who  feel 
that  need  of  emotion  and  sympathy  which 
nothing  can  stitie  in  our  nature.  Imagina- 
tion plays  an  immense  part  in  the  life 
of  men  and  of  nations.  To  occupy  it,  to 
satisfy  it,  there  must  be  either  an  actual 
and  energetic  passi on,  like  that  which 
animated  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
revolution,  or  else  a rich  and  varied  spec- 
tacle  of  remembrance  ; the  present  alone, 
the  present,  passionless,  calm  and  regular, 
cannot  suffice  to  the  human  soul.  Hence 
the  importance  and  the  charm  of  the  past, 
of  those  national  traditions,  and  of  all  that 
part  of  the  life  of  nations,  when  the  ima- 
gination can  wander  through  a space  far 
wider  than  the  limits  of  real  life.  The 
school  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  guilty 
more  than  once,  of  this  error,  in  not  under- 
standing  the  part  which  the  imagination 
perfomis  in  the  life  of  men  and  of  society. 
It  attacked  and  decried  all  that  was  an- 
clent, and  all  that  was  eternal — history 
and  religion — that  is  to  say,  it  wished  to 
rob  men  of  the  past  and  the  future,  to 
concentrate  them  in  the  present  so 
that,  conversely  to  what  was  prescribed  by 
the  Church,  they  should  neither  ‘‘meditate 
on  the  days  of  old,  nor  have  in  mind  the 
eternal  years." 

The  justice  of  this  estimate  of  the  pre- 
sent tendency  of  men’s  thoughts  would 
also  be  admitted  by  Lamartine  ; who,  how- 
ever,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  poet 
of  hope — for  he  has  said  that  Dante  is  the 
poet  of  our  epoque.  But  however  this  may 
be,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  even  to 
men  of  secular  learning,  there  is  an  im- 
mense source  of  interest  and  admiration, 
connected  with  their  own  studies,  in  the 
history  of  the  middle  ages ; for  all  the 
discoveries  to  which  the  present  race  of  men 
owe  their  superiori  ty  in  those  material 
acquirements,  of  which  they  are  so  proud, 
date  from  these  ten  centuries,  which  are 
accused  of  intellectual  apathy,  barbarism, 
and  ignorance.  Then  it  was,  saya  a French 
writer,  that  a new  spirit  was  breathed  into 


the  ancient  world — all  social  relations  were 
changed — vassalage,  a kind  of  modified 
servitude  prepared  the  way  for  the  aboli- 
tion  of  slavery.  The  principle  of  association 
began  to  operate ; Corporation»  were  form- 
ed.  The  stage  of  life  presents  great  per- 
sonages  and  sublime  actions.  Deeds  of 
eternal  fame  were  done ; deeds  which  teli 
of  Charlemngne,  Philip  Augustus,  and  St. 
I.ouis  ; Alfred  and  Canute  ; Kichard  the 
I.ion-hearted,  and  the  Black  Prince  : Ger- 
bert  and  Ilildebrand  ; Alcuin,  Bede, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Koger  Bacon.  What 
names  ! what  men  ! Who  is  not  seized  with 
astonishment  at  beholding  the  architectural 
monumenta  of  these  ages  ? such  as  the 
Gothic  vaults  of  Cologne  and  Westminster, 
of  Amiens  and  Jumiege,  which  had  been 
receded  by  others,  the  destruction  of  which 
ad  made  men  weep  ! Then  too  hospitals 
aro.se  for  the  first  time,  asylums  for  all  kinds 
of  human  misery,  and  innumerable  estab- 
lishments  for  the  poor.  Would  we  enter 
into  stili  lower  details,  it  was  in  the  eighth 
century  that  paper  was  invented  : in  the 
tenth  that  the  monks  invented  clocks;  in 
the  eleventh  that  the  Benedictines  raised 
the  first  windmills ; and  that  a citizen  of 
Middlebourg  invented  the  telescope.  In 
the  same  age  was  disclosed  the  loadstone, 
or  the  polarity  of  the  needle,  though  there 
is  a stili  earlier  mention  of  it  in  the  Ro- 
mance  of  the  Rose  : and,  during  this 
period,  the  greatest  problems  of  mechanica 
were  defined.  Linnaeus  even  shows  the 
successful  labours  of  the  monks  in  the 
cultivation  of  useful  plants  and  vegetables,  j 
many  of  which  were  now,  for  the  first 
time,  introduced  into  Europe.  EngTav- 
ing  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century,  j 
when  a multitude  of  arts  were  invented, 
which  in  these  times  seem  indispensable  1 
to  domestic  life.  So  that,  upon  the  whole  j 
judging  merely  upon  these  principies,  no 
ten  other  ages  can  be  produced,  which  had 
resulta  of  greater  importance,  and  con- 
tributed  more  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Frederick  Schlegel  divides  the  middle  j 
and  later  ages  into  the  schola&tic-romautic,  i 
which  was  a period  essentially  Christian,  . 
nntwithstanding  the  horrors  which  occa-  ; 
sionally  appear  in  history ; for  from  these  j 
( hristianity  never  promised  to  free  the  J 
world  ; then  the  heathen-antiquarian,  the  ] 
spirit  of  which  extended  to  literature  and  j 
to  political  theories  ; and  then  the  barbaro- 
polemic,  which  included  the  seventeenth 
century.*  When  we  speak  of  the  middle 
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ages  as  barbarous,  we  should  be  under- 
stood,  he  says,  as  referri  ng  to  this  latter 
period,  which  wai  really  barbarous,  which 
was  distinguisbed  by  the  change  of  religio», 
and  the  religious  wars.*  To  the  first  of 
these  periods,  the  learned  Danish  Profes- 
sor Grundtvig  alludes,  saying,  in  particular 
reference  to  England,  “the  fact  that  there 
once  existed  a civilized  world,  limited  to 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  is 
not  more  unquestionable  than  that  a new 
one  arose  out  of  the  chaos  of  those  bar- 
barous  tribes,  who  destroyed  the  Western 
empire.”  Indeed,  the  most  superficial 
reader  must  have  occasionally  been  struck 
at  the  startling  nianner  in  which  the 
charges,  so  generally  brought  against  these 
times  of  grossness  and  absurdi ty,  are  often 
disproved.  Thus  a French  critic  of  our 
time,  speaking  of  Petrarcha,  says,  “ How 
can  we  convey  an  idea  of  that  form  of 
imagination,  perhaps  too  delicate  for  us, 
though  it  dates  from  the  middle  age?” 
“In  these  ages,  called  dark,”  says  St. 
Victor,  “ men  possessed  every  one  of  these 
maxims,  founded  on  good  sense  and  mo- 
rality,  which  belong  to  the  most  civilized 
society  of  these  times.”f  But  it  is  in 
their  character  of  Christian  and  holy  ages, 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  proposed 
course,  we  are  invited  to  consider  them ; 
and  here  a far  richer  prospect  will  be 
found  to  open  before  us.  Thus  the  seventh 
century  was,  to  the  eye  of  Mabiilon,  a 
golden  age,  in  which  men  of  the  greatest 
innocence  and  sanctity  spread  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict  to  the  farthest  regions  of 
Europe  ; " for  the  truth  of  Christ  did  not 
preach  that  only  wise  and  learned  men 
were  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  light  of  the 
world,  but  also  included  under  that  title 
holy  men  who  opposed  the  salt  of  integ- 
rity  and  the  light  of  justice  to  corrupt  inan- 
ners  and  darkened  minds.”J  Ncander 
points  out  a new  path  to  lead  us  through 
the  labyrinth  of  history,  where  he  says 
that  “ it  is  impossible  to  despise  an  age, 
over  which  a man  like  St.  Bernard  was 
able  to  exercise  such  an  influence,  by  the 
sole  empire  of  his  character  and  of  his 
sanctity.”§  From  a multitude  of  remarks 
of  this  kind,  founded  upon  facts  which 
cannot  be  questioned,  we  should  be  led 
to  take  a very  uncum mon,  though  judi- 
cious  view,  of  this  period.  The  ancient 
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chronicle  of  Ely  nffirms  of  the  time  when 
the  blessed  .T.del  uold  rebuilt  that  monas- 
tery,  “ These  were  golden  ages  of  the 
world,  when  pure  faith,  peuce,  and  true 
love  flourished.  Fraud,  pride,  and  perjury 
were  unknown.  Then  liberty  had  for  it- 
self  sure  seats. 

Tuuc  et  libertas  sedes  habuit  sibi  certa*. 

Then  Martha  and  Mary  shone  equally 
in  the  Church."*  Sentences  of  this  kind 
may  indeed  be  commonly  receired  with 
a certain  degree  of  nbatement,  from  ascrib- 
ing  aomething  to  the  rhetorical  tone  which 
prevades  them  : but  in  the  preaent  in- 
stancc  the  writer  describes  a period  not 
greatly  remote  from  his  time,  and  of  which 
the  most  exact  tradition  must  have  reached 
him.  H e does  not  make  the  remark  angrily, 
for  the  sake  of  cnntrast,  but  in  order  to 
edify  and  stimulate  his  contemporaries, 
who,  letitbe  observed,  considered  these 
evangelical  qualities,  which  he  ascribed  to 
their  futhers,  as  the  highest  rirtue  for  which 
a nation  or  an  age  could  be  illustrioua. 
Throughout  ail  this  long  period,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  startling  or  ques- 
tionable  in  a proposition  like  that  which 
was  assumcd  by  St.  Ambrose  in  writing 
to  the  E m per  or  Valentinian,  when  he  said, 
“ This  is  worthy  of  your  times,  that  is,  of 
Christian  times.”-(-  Men  would  not  have 
been  instantly  struck  with  an  intimate 
sense  that  a falsehood  was  proposed  to 
them.  Stili,  indeed,  was  fulfilled  the  sen- 
tence  of  infallible  wisdom,  that  the  world 
cannot  receive  the  spirit  of  truth  but 

so  was  also  fulfilled  the  divine  prediction 
respecting  the  kings  and  princes  of  the 
earth.  The  Christians  were  sulficiently 
numerous  and  powerful  to  imprint  a cha- 
racter upon  society,  protect  the  institutions 
of  meek  and  holy  men,  and  to  sanctify 
the  whole  form  of  the  political  state,  by 
founding  it  upon  the  principies  of  revealed 
wisdom. 

Such  a view  of  history,  I am  aware,  is 
widely  different  from  that  which  is  gene- 
rally proposed  by  modcrn  writers,  who 
follow  one  another  in  representing  these 
ages  as  a period  of  the  greatest  misery 
and  degradation : but  before  their  testi- 
mony  is  receired,  would  it  not  be  of  some 
importance  to  ascertain  whether  their  opi- 
nions  respecting  misery  and  degradation 
agree  with  those  which  must  necessarily 
he  entertained  by  Christians  ; because,  if 
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it  shouid  prove  the  case,  that  what  they 
regard  as  misery  is  happiness  in  a Christian 
sense,  and  that  their  Standard  of  happiness 
is  that  of  evil  in  the  same,  it  woula  only 
follow  from  their  censure,  that  there  is 
an  additional  evidence  in  favour  of  our 
proposition  respecting  the  peculiarly  Chris- 
tian character  of  these  ages ! Now,  in  fact, 
this  would  be  the  resuit  from  such  an  in- 
quiry.  For  if  we  consuit  these  teachers  of 
the  modern  wisdoin,  who  are  so  full  of 
vile  disdain  for  Christian  antiquity ; and 
if  we  consider  what  are  the  ends  pro- 
posed  in  their  speculations  respecting  poli- 
tical  and  domestic  economy,  and  national 
happiness,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  all 
foreign  from  those  which  are  comprised 
in  the  beatitudes ; that  in  many  instances 
they  are  exactly  opposed  to  them  ; and 
that,  in  fine,  that  terrible  v®  is  pronounced 
by  truth  itself  upon  those  who  attain  to 
their  Standard  of  excellence.  To  be  rich, 
to  be  filled,  or  in  the  phrase  of  the  econo- 
mists,  to  have  capital,  to  secure  a life  of 
luxury,  ease,  and  dissipalion  ; to  be  praised 
and  extolled  by  men  ; to  be  the  first  in 
rank ; to  raiseoneself  to  an  eminent  situa- 
tion  ; what,  they  ask,  is  more  lawful  than 
to  desire  this?  Well — woe  to  all  who 

attain  to  this,  says  Christ.*  Now,  it  is 
from  this  celestial  wisdom,  opposed  to  that 
of  these  modern  sophists,  that  the  princi- 
pies of  action  were  formed,  which  were 
admitted  and  recognised  during  these 
ages,  of  which  I shall  soon  attempt  to 
unfold  the  moral  history.  1 shall  not  fear 
to  be  contradicted  in  stating,  that  during 
that  period  religion,  with  all  the  apparently 
new  and  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  was  uppermost  in  the 
thoughts  of  men,  and  even  adopted  uni- 
versally  as  the  basis  of  civil  government, 
and  of  their  whole  domestic  customs  and 
manners  : the  justice  of  which  proposition 
is  so  certain,  that  Guizol  could  not  avoid 
observing  that  " the  religious  society  played 
a grand  part  in  the  history  of  modern 
civilization."  So  that,  in  fact,  not  with - 
standing  the  number  of  evils  and  abuses 
which  then  prevailed,  in  consequence  of 
human  passions,  these  entire  ages  might 
be  described  in  the  words  of  the  great 
Apostle,  as  exhibiting  themselves  to  our 
view  ; — **  in  much  patience  and  tribulation, 
by  glory  and  dishonour,  by  evil  fame  and 
good  fame,  as  poor  yet  making  many  rich, 
as  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all 
things:” — words,  which  might  be  received 


as  almost  a literal  description  of  the  precise 
interval  which  the  moderns  have  affirmed 
to  be  the  darkest  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
For,  as  the  learned  author  of  the  “ Per- 
petuite  de  la  Foi"  saysof  the  tenth  century, 
which  even  Baronius  himself  was  tempted 
! to  concede  to  them,  from  limiting  his  view 
to  one  country, — “ we  must  conclude  that 
this  tenth  age,  vulgarly  so  reviled,  was  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  times  of  the  church, 
since  the  vices  which  are  ascribed  to  that 
age,  are  cotnmon  to  it  with  others ; whereas 
the  fact  is  othervvise  respecting  the  good 
j which  recommends  it."  He  proves  this 
position  by  showing,  that  there  fiourished 
then,  in  various  parts  of  the  Western 
Church,  a multitude  of  bishops,  eminently 
illustrious  for  piety  and  sound  doctrine : 

! many  theologians,  deeply  versed  in  eccle-  | 
| siastical  matters  ; many  holy  men,  who^  • 
1 restored  decayed  discipline  in  monasteries  ; \ 
and  many  princes,  of  eminent  and  saintly  ; 
virtue.  But  above  all,  he  observes,  that  it  ! 
was  in  this  century  that  the  Danes,  Bohe-  ! 
mians,  Poles,  Hungarians,  Normans,  and  I 
other  people,  were  converted  to  the  Chris-  • 
tian  Faith  by  the  labours  of  holy  mission-  ; 
aries : facts  which  sufficiently  ciear  it  from  j 
the  charge  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
corruption  and  which  could  haidly  be  j 
summed  up  in  more  precise  language  than  , 
that  used  by  St.  Paul,  in  alluding  to  the  ! 
qualities  which  shouid  belong  to  the  apos-  ; 
tolic  character.  The  truth  is,  from  a fixed  | 
law  and  a principle  inherent  in  nature, 
which  the  reason  of  Plato  was  able  to 
expose  clearly,  it  is  with  nalions  and  with  , 
whole  ages  as  with  men  individually — their  ' 
i energieB  must  be  devoted  either  to  religion 
i or  to  the  world ; they  must  adopt  the  views 
and  perform  the  Service  of  either  the  one  ' 
or  the  other ; and  on  their  choice  depends  i 
the  whole  order  of  life,  and  all  that  gives  ; 
a character  and  peculiar  expression  to  their  ■ 
spirit,  manners,  customs,  and  institutions. 

As  the  subject  which  is  here  to  be  pro- 
posed,  is  full  of  interest,  so  is  it  one  that  ! 
may  be  applied  to  the  most  important 
purposes  of  life.  There  was  a book  in 
the  middle  ages  called  "Universale  bon- 
um." This  was  nothing  but  a collection 
of  edifying  accounts  of  holy  men,  and,  if 
we  reflect  upon  the  great  end  of  all  educa- 
tion,  and  the  admirable  force  of  examples 
! in  the  instruction  of  ingenuous  minds,  it 
| must  be  admitted,  that  the  author  evinced 
excellent  judgment  in  choosing  that  title. 

1 1 is  to  the  eifects  of  such  a study,  that  a 
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■nodem  poet  seems  to  allude,  in  saying : — 


a man  so  bred. 


(Toke  from  hiro  what  you  will  upon  Uie  se  ore 
Of  ignora  nce  or  illusion,)  lires  and  hrealhes 
For  nobler  purposes  of  miud : his  heart  * 

Btats  to  the  heroic  song  of  ancient  dajs.* 

As  to  instruction  by  examples  generally, 
its  importauce  has  always  been  felt  by  wise 
men.  Quinctilian  thought  it  of  essential* 
nsef  tbat  boys  sbould  even  learn  by  heart 
the  sayings  of  the  illustrious  men.f  with 
whose  lives  they  were  to  be  familiar.  St. 
Augustin  says,  that  men  can  more  easily 
follow  things  themselves,  than  the  precepts 
and  discipline  of  those  who  would  teach 
them  in  a sci  enti  fic  manner ; that  if  any 
one  were  to  give  lessons  in  walking,  he 
would  have  to  specify  many  things  which 
men  would  not  so  easily  learn  from  him, 
as  they  would  practise  them  without  his 
instruction  ; and  that  generally  the  spec- 
tacle  of  truth  itself  more  delights  and  assists 
us,  than  the  process  by  which  rhetoricians 
would  teach  it.  “ Perchance,  indeed,”  he 
adds,  “such  exercises  may  render  the  mind 
more  expert,  though  they  may  also  render 
it  more  malignant  and  inflated.”*  “ The 
philosopher  setting  down  with  thorny  argu- 
ments,  the  bare  rule  is  so  hard  of  utterance, 
and  so  misty  to  be  conceived,  that  one 
that  hath  no  other  guide  but  him  shall 
wade  in  him,  until  he  be  old  before  he 
shall  find  sufficient  cause  to  be  honest ; but 
as  for  the  poet,”  continues  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney,  “ he  cometh  with  a tale,  forsooth  he 
cometh  unto  you  with  a tale  which  holdeth 
children  from  play  and  old  men  from  the 
chimney  corner.”§  M oreover,  books,  espe- 
cially  those  connected  with  history,  in- 
struet the  great  when  no  oiie  but  flatterers 
can  approach  them.  Books  instruet  and 
wound  not.  Therefore  Don  Alphonzo, 
king  of  Arragon,  being  once  asked  who 
were  the  best  counsellors,  replied, — “ The 
dead,  (meaning  books,)  because  we  learn 
easily  from  them  what  we  wish  to  know.”|| 
But  above  ali,  it  is  to  Christians  that  a 
study  of  this  kind  is  most  important  and 
delightful.  “ Quidnam  dulcius,”  as  William 
of  Malmesbury  says,  “quam  majorum  re- 
censere gratiam  ut  eorum  acta  cognoscas, 
a quibus  acceperis  et  rudimenta  6dei  et  in- 
citamenta bene  vivendi.”^  " Who  would 
not  wish  to  know,"  says  a learned  Dane, 
who  has  directed  his  studies  to  Anglo- 

• The  F.xrnrsion.  f InstiL  Lib.  I.  II. 

t De  Doctrin.  ChrisL  Lib.  II.  chap.  37. 
j Defeuce  of  Poesr. 

| Srlrius  de  dictis  Regia  Alphonai. 

H De  Gestis  Ponti  f.  Anglorum.  Prolog. 


Saxon  literature ; " Who  would  not  wish 
to  know  how  those  patriarcha  of  the  new 
Christian  World  preached  and  reasoned, 
what  lessons  they  taught,  what  examples 
they  referred  to,  in  what  manner  they 
attuned  the  minds  of  their  heathen  con- 
verts  to  the  doctrines  they  communicated, 
whether  these  doctrines  were  instilled  in 
humble  prose,  or  to  gain  their  holy  ends, 
they  thought  it  needful  to  build  the  lofty 
rhyme,  or  called  in  the  aid  of  music,  mar- 
ried  to  immortal  verse?"  And,  to  draw  a 
reflection  stili  more  immediately  suggested 
by  what  is  passing  around  us,  which  will 
lead  us  to  the  same  resuit,  by  showing 
that  which  is  opposed  to  the  experience 
of  such  studies,  what  is  it  which  renders 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  moderns,  among 
whom  assuredly  is  many  a soul  of  mighty 
worth,  so  gloomy  and  apprehensive  ; why 
do  they  appear  at  times  so  lonely  and  dis- 
consolate,  aniidst  the  wastes  of  their  inter- 
minable  speculations,  afflicted  like  those 
spirits  seen  by  Dante,  who  lived  “desiring 
without  hope,”  variable  as  if  they  felt  ut- 
terly  lost  on  the  way,  journeying  on,  and 
knowing  not  whither,  as  if  they  had  no 
track  of  any  that  had  gone  before  to  guide 
their  feet,  no  prospect  of  rejoining  any, 
with  whom  the  thought  of  meeting  might 
cheer  their  present  path  ; looking  back- 
wards  to  ages  gone  by  with  disdain,  and 
forwards  to  the  future  with  dismay,  if  it  be 
not  that  the  magnificent  chain  of  Christian 
history  and  ecclesiastical  tradition  has  been 
broken  to  them,  and  that  notwithstanding 
the  out  ward  professions  which  may  be  made 
in  reliance  upon  the  resources  of  genius 
and  learning,  they  inwardly  feel  the  im- 
possibility  of  forming,  with  the  broken 
fragments  thrown  to  them  by  mere  poetic 
faney  or  literary  taste,  that  happy  clue 
which  might  lead  them  through  the  laby- 
rinth  of  life  to  a peaceful  and  joyous  end- 
In  ali  ages  of  the  world,  religion  has 
had  regard  to  history.  Dionysias  says,  that 
with  the  Romans  there  was  no  ancient 
historian  or  writer  of  legenda,  who  did  not 
compose  his  work  from  ancient  narrations 
which  were  preserved  on  sacred  tablets.* 
And  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  on  the  means 
of  perceiving  the  progress  made  in  virtue, 
mukes  allusion  to  the  effects  of  ita  moral 
application,  saying  that  there  is  no  more 
etfectual  mode  of  advancing  in  virtue,  than 
for  a person  to  have  always  before  his  eyes 
those  who  are,  or  have  been  good  men,  and 
to  say  to  himself,  “ What  would  Plato  have 

* Dion.  Habear.  Lib.  I.  cap.  73. 
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done  in  this  case  ? What  would  Lycurgus 
or  Agesilaus  have  said  ?’*  “ Rut  with 

| Christians,”  as  Vroigt  observes,  “ there  is  no 
I knovvledge  so  holily  connected  with  reli- 
| gion  as  history.”*  They  are  of  the  num- 
ber  of  those  of  whom  ir.  is  written,  that 
“ their  hearts  live  in  ali  the  generations 
of  ages.”f  It  is  a divine  precept  which 
the  church  sings  at  lauds  of  Saturday, 

“ Memento  dierum  antiquorum  : cogita 
1 generationes  singulas.” 

| The  facts  which  show  the  consequence 
I of  neglecting  this  counsel  are  most  striking. 
j Thus  we  behold  men  who  seem  to  know 
the  whole  Bible  by  heart,  without  appear- 
ing  to  be  conscious  of  the  inconsistency  of 
modern  manners  and  modern  ways  of  think- 
ing  with  what  is  required  of  ali  that  would 
follow  Christ ; for  though  they  read  what 
the  duty  is,  it  exists  only  in  their  mind  as 
a grand  abstraction,  because  they  never  see 
in  what  way  men  can  actually  reduce  it  to 
practice,  under  the  real  circumstances  of 
life.  Stili  less  have  they  a desire  to  imitate 
that  perfection  which  they  regard  as  a thing 
beyond  their  reach,  and  without  the  wish 
to  do  so,  as  St.  Chrysostom  says,  in  his 
treatise  on  compunction,  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  even  for  the  saints  to  have 
led  the  life  of  angels  as  they  did.  “ The 
wish  of  these  men,”  as  John  a Kempis, 
the  brother  of  Thomas,  used  to  say,  “ is 
that  they  may  be  humble  but  without  being 
looked  down  upon,  patient  but  without 
suffering,  obedient  but  without  restraint, 
poor  but  without  wanting  any  thing,  peni- 
tent,  but  without  sorrow.”J  They  are,  in  j 
fact,  perfectly  reconciled  to  themselves,  by  j 
concluding  that  one  command  was  only  j 
figurative,  and  another  solely  applicable  to 
the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  that  others 
could  not  be  performed  without  incurring  j 
the  charge  of  extravagance  and  fanat icism. 
Such  persons  are  ahvays  found  to  turn  in 
unutterable  disgust  from  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  and  the  books  which  describe  the 
holiness  of  antiquity ; they  affirm  that  they 
will  never  read  these  books,  adding  with 
unguarded  sincerity,  that  it  gives  them 
painful  emotions  to  look  into  them  ; and, 
in  fact,  they  go  away  from  them  sorrowful, 
like  the  young  man  who  left  Christ,  and 
not  only  from  the  same  unwillingness  to 
comply,  but  also  from  being  forced  to  see 
that  there  were  others  better  than  them- 
selves ; and  this  discovery  is  painful  to 
that  latent  pride  which  desires  to  be  sin- 

• Voigt  Hildebrand  und  sein  Zeiudter  rorrede. 

f Psalm  xxi.  27. 
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gular  even  in  goodness.  Besides,  they  are 
taught  to  believe  that  faith  was  lost  in 
j the  middle  ages,  and  that  they  are  the 
best  judges  of  what  should  be  the  form 
and  course  of  a Christian  life.  Whereas, 
other  men,  by  merely  turning  to  the  old 
Christians,  are  filled  with  a desire  to  follow 
them. 

And  their  most  rightcons  rustoin»  moke  them  seorn 
Ali  creeds  besides. 

Then  they  hear  themselves  addressed  as  if 
by  the  poet  of  Christians  : — 

Wby  doat  thon  not  tum 

Uuto  the  heuutiful  gardcn,  bloasoming 
Beueatli  the  nja  of  Christ  ? Here  is  the  rose 
Wheretn  the  Word  cMvine  was  made  incarnate, 
And  here  the  liliea,  l»v  wliose  odour  known 
The  woy  of  life  wus  followed.* 

Father  Mabillon  says,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Monastic  Studies,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  that  age,  who  had  been  bom 
in  heresy,  was  converted  to  the  Church  by 
| means  of  studying  ecclesiastical  history.  f 
Needful  to  ali,  we  may  observo,  that 
to  those  engaged  in  what  Lord  Bacon  calls 
the  narrow  and  confined  walks  of  natural 
] science,  this  study  is  especially  important ; 

| for  such  persons,  in  tracing  the  history  of 
natural  philosophy,  become  accustomed  to 
reflect  upon  the  errors  of  men  in  successive 
ages,  the  absurd  fancies  which  were  dis- 
carded  for  opinions  that  following  ages 
deemed  equally  fanciful,  and  thus  they 
gradually  and  unknowingly  become  incap- 
able  of  believing  in  the  constant  transmis- 
sion  of  the  same  religious  truths  through  a 
long  lapse  of  ages,  of  which  certain  fact, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  learning  and 
customsof  Christian  ages  would  have  con- 
vinced  them. 

On  the  use  of  historical  study  to  theo- 
logians,  in  order  to  supply  them  with 
urguments,  and  examples,  and  means  of 
avoiding  error  as  to  popular  or  vulgar  re- 
ports,  Melchior  Canus  discourses  at  large.  X 
But  that  1 may  not  seem  presumptuously 
to  offer  Information  to  those  from  whom  it 
would  become  me  rather  to  learn,  I pass  on 
to  obscrve,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  whole 
scope  and  matter  of  this  book  may  be 
regarded  as  peculiarly  interesting  and  use- 
ful  to  persons  who  inhabit  countries  sepa- 
rated  from  Catholic  communion,  and  at  a 
distance  from  the  traditiouary  customs  and 
1 manners  of  the  Christian  life.  In  such 
lands,  the  faithful  may  be  said  to  live  and 
* Hell.  xxiii. 
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converse  principally  with  the  spirits  of 
former  times,  tvith  their  saintly  and  heroic 
ancestora,  who  lived  in  ages  of  failh.  No 
men  of  cultivated  minds  and  delicate  sus- 
ceptibility  suffer  such  privations  there  as 
Catholica : for  the  sense  of  the  beautiful 
and  tbe  jnst  is  nonrished  continnally  in 
their  minds,  and  refined  and  sublimated, 
while  the  matter  on  which  it  might  be 
extemally  exercised  is  withdrawn.  Ex- 
cluded  from  the  august  teniples,  which 
stand  as  monuments  of  ancient  faith,  they 
have  none  of  those  local  resources  which 
the  wisdom  of  religious  ages  had  provided 
for  souls  like  theirs  ; they  cannot  continu- 
ati y behold  gracious  and  ennobling  objecta 
to  be  the  defence  of  holy  tboughts  against 
the  impression8  of  vanity.  To  snmmon 
them  to  holy  rites,  no  solemn  tower  sends 
forth  its  mighty  peal ; the  outward  form 
of  things  ceases  to  be  divine,  for  they  be- 
hold no  places  of  public  state  and  grandeur, 
sanctified  by  tbe  emblema  of  their  religion ; 
confined,  and  fettered,  and  thwarted  in 
desire,  theirs  are  but  maimed  rites.  For 
them  no  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol 
blest.  Even  nature’s  beauties  are  cut  off 
and  appropriated,  in  a manner,  from  the 
holy  purpose  for  which  they  know  them 
to  have  been  originally  intended.  Every 
pleasant  site,  every  hili  and  gentle  shore 
is  claimed  for  uses  of  luxury  or  secular 
profit,  (for  the  new  sects  secm  conscions 
that  there- is  no  connection  between  them 
and  the  divine  harmonies  of  the  natural 
and  material  world  ;)  they  who  are  of  the 
eternal  fold  can  possess  only  some  new 
and  frail  edifice,  in  the  meanest  and  ob- 
scorest  recess  of  a distant  suburb,  for  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord  of  Glory.  For  them, 
therefore,  boohs,  and  especially  the  annals 
of  Christian  ages,  are  a principle  of  life 
almost  essential.  1 1 is  to  them  that  a Bede 
and  an  Alcuin  are  dear  and  precious,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  higher  enjoyment  than 
to  stray  along  the  sea  beaten  shores  of 
Lindisfarae  and  amidst  lona's  piles, 

Wbere  rvst  from  mortal  coii  ttio  Mighty  of  the 
Ielee. 

Men  say  that  this  is  the  most  distressing 
of  ali  cases,  when  any  one  knows  ndmir- 
ahle  things,  but  is  obliged  by  necessity  to 
keep  at  a distance  from  them. 

icaXa  yiyvaxrKovr'  avaya 

ittrof  *xfUt  * 

dnd  these  lines  of  Findar  znay  well  be 

• Pindsr  Pyth.  Od.  IV. 


applied  to  those  few  faithful  Christians  who 
are  found  in  such  lands,  pursuing  their  way 
alone  through  regions  which  seem  desert- 
ed  of  God,  and  light,  and  joy. 

Ibant  oWttri  sola  sub  nocte  per  nmhmni 

Perque  domos  Ditis  vacuus,  et  inania  regna. 

Visions  of  grief  and  care  meet  them  at  every 
step. 

Tristisqne  Senectus 

Et  Metus,  et  malesuada  Fumes,  et  turpis  Egestas 
Terribilea  visu  fomun,  Lethumque,  Laborque; 

Tum  consanguineus  Lethi  sopor,  et  mala  tueutia 
Gaudia,  mortifemmque  adverso  in  limine  Bellum  ; 
Ferreique  Enmenidum  thalami,  et  Disordia  demens.* 

They  mnst  seem  insensible  to  ali  the  im- 
pious  deeds  aronnd  them,  or  they  will  hear 
terrible  menaces,  in  words  like  those  of 
Charon,  “This  is  the  place  of  shades,  of 
sleep,  and  night."  It  is  not  lawful  to  carry 
the  living  in  the  Stygian  vessel, — 

Corpora  viva  nefas  StygiS  vecture  earini. 

Thus  these  nations  used  to.cry,  let  there 
be  no  Catholics  amongst  us,  it  is  not  law- 
ful that  they  should  be  seen  here ; which 
was  as  much  as  to  say,  it  is  not  lawful  to 
admit  the  living  among  the  dead.  Mean- 
while,  every  thing  serves  to  remind  them 
of  their  saintly  and  mighty  ancestors.  Their 
magnificent  domes  and  towers  stili  remain, 
of  which  every  arch  has  its  scroll  teaching 
Catholic  wisdom,  and  every  windotv  re- 
presents  some  canonized  saint. 

The  spot  that  angelis  dcigned  to  grace 

Is  blessed,  tliongh  robbers  haunt  the  place. 

And  though  their  graves  are  yearly  violat- 
ed,  and  the  stone  cases  which  contain  their 
venerable  ashes  hewn  and  scattered  on  the 
pnblic  ways,  stili  does  their  virtue  live,  by 
a kind  of  vague  tradition,  in  the  memory 
of  the  people  : — 

Even  by  tbe  bud  commeuded,  wbile  they  ieave 
its  course  untrod. 

Towns  stili  bear  no  otber  uame  bnt  that 
of  the  saint  or  martyr  who  first  gave  them 
renown, — a St.  Alban,  a St.  Neot,  a St. 
Ives,  ora  St.  Edmund.  Our  lonely moun- 
tain  sides  stili  have  crosses,  whose  rude 
form  attest  their  Saxon  origin,  and  stili  are 
there  pions  hands  among  the  simple  people 
of  those  wild  hilis,  to  guard  them  from  pro- 
fanation.  The  sweet  countenances  of  saint- 
ly kings  and  holy  abbots,  carved  in  stone, 
are  stili  rem&ining  over  the  solemn  gates 

• jEneid.  VI.  SOS. 
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of  venerable  piles  ; and  by  tbe  side  of  the 
pompous  inscription,  in  more  than  papan 
vanity,  the  antique  slab  is  often  discern- 
ible,  which  humbly  invokes  the  prayer  for 
a soul 's  rest.  There  too  stili  flow  the  same 
dark  waters,  o’er  whose  wave  so  often  swept 
at  midnight  the  peal  of  the  convent  bell, 
or  was  heard  faintly  chaunting  the  man  of 
blessed  order,  as  he  hastened  on  the  errand 
of  charity.  Lo,  yonder  are  the  shattered 
arches  of  some  abbey,  on  a river's  bank, 
more  lonesome  than  the  roads  that  tra- 
verse  desert  wilds-  It  is  Croyland,  and 
at  that  calm  and  sol  em  n honr 

Wben  near  the  dawn,  tl»e  swallow  lier  »a*l  lay, 
Remenib‘nng  liaply  anrieat  grief,  renews ; 

Wliea  our  mi  mia,  more  vramPrers  from  the  flesh. 
And  lex*  l>j  though  t restrai&M,  are,  as  'twere,  full 
Of  holy  divination.* 

You  approach  and  kneel  upon  the  spot, 
and  the  long  deserted  walls  of  the  ruined 
sanctuary  wonder  at  the  pious  stranger, 
who  seems  to  bear  alone,  through  a be- 
nighted  world,  the  torch  of  faith.  Where 
is  now  that  devout  assembly  for  the  early 
sacrifice : where  that  rich  and  varied  order, 
the  gorgeous  vestinents,  and  the  bright 
genis,  and  ali 

The  beauteous  g&miture  of  aJtara  on  a festa!  tiiuc?t 

Our  old  historians  dwell  with  delight  upon 
the  glory  of  this  place.  They  describe  at 
length  the  altars  of  gold,  the  richly  painted 
Windows,  the  solemn  organa  placed  on  high 
over  the  entrance,  the  candelabrus  of  sol  id 
silver  and  the  processional  cross,  the  splen- 
did  presents  of  the  Mercian  kings,  of  the 
ctnperors  of  Germany,  and  princes  of 
France,  the  beautiful  buildings,  the  great 
hostel  for  the  poor,  and  the  hall  for  noble 
guests.  J They  leave  us  to  picture  to  our- 
selves  the  benign  countenance  of  medi- 
tative  age,  the  cheerful  grace  of  angelic 
youth,  the  innocent  joys  of  study,  the  de- 
lights  of  unity  and  peace,  the  psalmody, 
the  sweet  cntonntion  of  sublime  prayer,  the 
silence,  the  charity,  the  faith  so  oft  attested 
at  St.  Guthlac’s  shrine,  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  and  the  death  of  the  just ! Alas  ! 
ali  are  gone,  and  nothing  remains  but  a 
desolation,  the  mere  view  of  which  chills 
the  heart ; some  mouldering  arches,  which 
each  sncceeding  w i uter  threatens  to  lay 
prostrate ; a line  of  wretched  cabins,  which 
shel ter  some  wild  people,  that  seem  ignorant 

• Dante,  Pnrg.  ix.  f Ibid. 
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of  God  and  Christ,  untaught  and  sensual, 
like  those  who  know  not  whether  there  w as 
such  a thing  as  the  Holy  Ghost,  prepared 
to  assure  the  stranger  that  these  walls 
were  once  a gaol,  or  a place  built  by  the 
Roman8,  while  ali  nround  you  lies  a dark 
and  dismal  fen,  where  a gibbet  i»  more 
likely  to  meet  your  eye  than  a cross,  the 
image  of  death  and  not  of  redemption ! 
The  very  earth  seems  to  mourn, — “ Terram 
tenebrosam,  et  opertam  mortis  caligine, 
terratn  miseriae  et  tenebrarum,  ubi  umbra 
mortis,  et  nullus  ordo,  sed  sempiternus 
horror  inhabitat/'  Alas!  whut  remained 
for  the  sad  pilgrim,  but  to  sinite  his  breast 
and  continue  the  accustomed  chaunt, — 
“ Quid  faciam  miser  ? ubi  fugium  ? Anima 
mea  turbata  est  valde ; sed  tu,  Domine, 
succurre  ei.  Ubi  est  nunc  praestolatio  mea? 
et  patientiam  meam  quis  considerat  ? Tu 
es,  Domine,  Deus  meus." 

Yet  he  who  hath  made  the  nations  of 
the  earth  curable*  leaves  no  man  without 
the  sustenance  which  is  required  for  the 
peculiar  wnnts  of  his  soul,  and  without 
the  means  of  salutary  exercise.  In  the 
worst  of  times  there  are  redeeming  fea- 
tures,  and  objects  of  imitation,  such  as 
what  the  Roman  historian  specifies  “ ipsa 
necessitas  fortiter  tolerata : et  laudatis  an- 
tiquorum mortibus  pares  exitus." f And 
though  our  pomp  must  needs  admit  the 
pale  companion,  though  in  desiring  the 
return  of  the  reign  of  truth,  we  have  but 
**  wishes  and  tears,  poor  fancy’s  follow'ers 
yet  stili  are  left  some  of  those  that  have 
St.  Tliomas  for  guardian,  to  comfort  and 
direct  us  on  our  way.  We  may  not  be  able 
to  enjoy  the  lot  of  Samuel,  who  departed 
not  from  the  temple  ; but  there  are  cbapels 
on  the  distant  hilis  from  before  whose 
bright  altars,  setting  forth  into  the  dark- 
ness  of  night,  having  the  stars  for  com- 
panions,  and  no  other  solace  but  to  chaunt 
again  by  the  way  some  of  the  sweet 
melodies  which  seem  stili  to  linger  around 
us,  we  may  travel  homewards,  and  hope 
that  each  step  has  been  reckoned  by  an 
angel.  We  may  not  be  able  to  frequent 
the  assemblies  of  the  holy  people  who 
worship  in  vast  cathedrals,  and  repeat  with 
innumerable  voices  the  solemn  hymn  which 
marks  the  yearly  return  of  some  most  holy 
tim~,  but  we  can  walk  alone  in  the  woods, 
and  sing  the  Stabat  Mater,  while  the 
nightingale  wUl  lend  her  long  and  plaintive 

* Sanabiles  fecit  natione*  orbis  terrarum.  Sap. 
c.  I.  v.  14. 

f Tacitus,  Hiat.  Lib.  I.  3. 
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note  to  deepen  and  prolong  the  tones  of 
that  sweet  and  melanctioly  strain,  and 
then  our  tears  will  {ali  npon  the  wild 
fltnvers,  and  we  shall  feel  in  communion 
with  the  holy  dead ; vvith  those  who  so 
oft  had  sung  it,  aad  and  sighing,  like  the 
Beatrice  of  Dante,  in  sucb  a mood  “ that 
Mary,  as  she  stood  beside  the  cross,  was 
scaree  more  changed."*  Yes,  beloved  land, 
that  would  so  smile  on  gentle,  lowly 
spirits,  land  twice  converted,f  too  fair  to 
be  for  ever  lost,  thou  art  stili  dear  to  all 
thy  sons,  but  doubly  so  to  such  of  them 
as  lament  thy  sad  dcstiny  ; for  thy  sweet 
meadows  would  cover  themselves  with 
the  enamel  of  flowers  to  grace  the  pro- 
gress  of  J esus  Christ  in  the  victim  of  the 
altar ; thy  solemn  woods  would  give  shel- 
ter  to  the  lonely  eremite,  and  thy  bright 
streams  would  yield  refreshment  to  the 
tabemacles  of  the  just ; — thy  gardens  would 
gire  roses  to  scatter  before  the  adorable 
sacrament,  and  thy  towns  and  hamlets 
would  send  forth  their  cheerful  youth, 
children  fitir  as  the  race  of  primal  cteatures, 
to  commence  their  flowery  sprinkling. 
lhou  art  stili  n noble  instrument,  though 
now  mute  or  discordant.  Ignorant  and 
unskilful  hands  have  played  npon  thee  till 
they  broke  thee  into  a thousand  parta  ; but 
though  thus  broken  and  disarrunged,  let 
but  the  master  ariae  who  can  revive  the 
Catholic  chord,  and  thou  wilt  again  send 
forth  the  sweetest  musio. 

It  is  the  remark  of  Frederick  Schlegel 
that  a love  of  the  romantic  world  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  of  their  chivalry,  has 
eontinued  to  characteri ze  the  poetry  of 
England,  even  while  the  negative  philo- 
sophy  of  her  sophists  has  maintained  ita 
ground.;  And  though,  at  the  same  time, 
for  reasons  which  do  not  require  a sphinx 
to  explain,  the  complaint  of  learned  fo- 
reigners  is  most  jnst,  that  the  literature 
aad  antiquities  of  out  ancestors  have  been 
no  where  thronghout  the  civilized  world 
more  neglected  than  in  England ; yet  it 
is  equally  true,  and  stili  more  remarkable, 
that  in  this  country  several  old  Catholic 


• Pnrg.  XXXIII. 

t Tbe  prieals  of  Enjglanil  borc  npon  their  alhs, 
00  the  left  shoulder, 4'  quasi  eoeipes  de  panno  serico 
eiper  «antas,"  thfl  upper  closed,  in  sigu  of  there 
neing  bnt  one  fsith,  bnt  die  lower  dividsd,  as  a sign 
flf  their  liaving  been  twice  conrerted  to  the  fsith, 
•bst  by  ihe  misaionariea  of  Pope  Eleutherio»,  und 
tecijndJy  by  St.  Angustin.  Chronieon  Monasterii  S, 
Bertini,  cap.  1.  Par.  I.  Mortene  Thesaurus  Anec- 
faucum,  tom.  III. 

J Philosophia  der  Geschichtc,  II.  250. 


customs  of  the  middle  agea  have  been 
transmitted  down  to  us,  as  if  protected  in 
ice,  to  be  theastonishment  of  other  nations. 
Itis  true  they  have  lost  oli  the  qualities  of 
life ; there  is  no  spirit  to  vivify,  no  mind 
to  direct  them,  but  stili  the  form,  though 
dead  and  motionless,  has  something  in  it 
imposing  and  majestic ; nay,  even  pleasing 
and  amiable.  lndeed,  a book  might  be 
composed  on  the  latent  Catholicism  of 
many  natives  of  this  country,  where  every 
thing  solid  and  vuluable  is  after  ull,  either 
a remnant  or  a revivat  of  Catholic  thinking 
or  institution.  Methinks  it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  suggest,  from  general  princi- 
pies, that  youth,  at  least  even  in  such  a 
country,  can  never  l>e  essentially  opposed 
to  Catholicism.  Cold,  dry  negations  and 
that  disdainful  mood,  however  well  it 
may  suit  the  breasts  that  wear  it,  are  not 
congenial  with  ita  warm  and  generously 
confiding  nature.  If  it  has  heard  the 
words  of  the  blessed  Gospel,  which  chil- 
dren can  understand  better  than  proud 
seholars  swollen  with  vanity ; if  it  has 
been  familiarized  with  the  paintings  of 
Catholic  artists,  which  a taste  for  the  line 
arts  may  have  incautiously  suffered  to 
appear  before  it ; if  it  has  had  on  all  sides 
the  images  and  memorials  of  saints  and 
martyrs ; if  it  has  been  reared  in  a land 
abounding,  in  spite  of  fanatical  and  com- 
mercial  Vandaliam,  with  the  ruins  of  sacred 
edifices  and  memorials  of  ancient  faith ; if 
it  has  visited  the  desolate  cloister,  and 
beheld  the  lofty  cathedral,  and  heard  the 
solemn  bell  ; and  if  it  has  learned  by 
accident  to  repeat  some  affecting  incident 
connected  with  the  eanctity  and  grandear 
of  times  gone  by,  same  bcautiful  passage  in 
the  wondrous  lives  of  the  meek  men  of 
God,  and  to  feed  its  imagination  with  the 
mysterious  lessons  of  sweet  Christian  poesy, 
in  vain  will  pedagogues  and  worldlyteachers 
have  required  it  to  adopt  the  protestations 
of  men  who  doubt  and  deny  and  refuse  to 
hear  the  Church.  It  is  Catholic  in  heart, 
in  genius,  in  modes  of  thinking,  and  even 
in  raauy  of  its  habits  of  life,  and  it  must 
continue  to  1*  so  until  age  and  the  world 
shall  have  tarnished  its  golden  nature. 
These  considerations  again  will  justify  my 
former  position,  that  the  study  to  which  I 
purpose  directing  attcntion  in  these  sheets 
will  have  a peculiarly  domestic  interest. 
Some,  indeed,  their  conscience  dimmed  by 
their  oivn  or  otbers'  shame,  may  feel  that 
parts  are  sharp,  but  notwithstanding  as 
Cacciaguida  says  to  Dante,  the  whole  rision 
shall  be  made  manifest, 
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And  let  ihem  wince,  «rho  liave  their  withers  «rruug. 
What  though,  when  tasted  firut,  the  roice  shaU  prove 
IJnweleoine  ; on  digestion,  it  will  turu 
To  vital  uourithtnent.* 

Findar  sings  truly,  making  ullowance 
for  the  unblessed  style,  that  " the  ancient 
virtues  recover  fresh  strength  which  had 
been  cbanged  with  the  ages  of  men.  For 
neither  doe»  the  black  earth  produce  her 
fruit  in  ceaselesa  successio»,  nor  do  the 
trees  send  forth  their  oderiferous  blossont 
in  every  period  of  the  year,  but  only  at 
certain  intervals,  and  in  the  same  manner 
also  is  the  strength  or  virtue  of  mortals 
subjected  to  the  government  of  fate.”f 
Meanwhile,  the  display  of  the  ancient  vir- 
tues which  belonged  to  ages  of  faith,  and 
the  diligent  search  into  the  customs  and 
manners  of  Christian  antiquity  must  be 
peculiarly  valuable  to  those  upon  whom 
the  iniquity  of  the  proud  is  multiplied. 
For  it  is  by  remembering  the  blessed 
•pirits 

That  were  lielow,  ere  they  arrivM  in  heav*n, 

So  mighty  in  renown,  as  every  tntise 

Might  grare  her  triumph  with  them,{ 

That  they  learn  to  feel  the  wretchedneas 
of  those  that  are  on  earth, 

All  nfter  ill  example  gonc  astray ; 

I myself  have  found,  while  living  in  a ! 
Catholic  country,  that  these  instnnces  taken  ' 
from  the  middle  ages,  of  the  customs  and  { 
manners  of  a Christian  life,  of  charity  and 
zeal,  of  holy  penitence  and  angelic  inno- 
cence,  of  wealth  and  time,  beauty  and 
Service  devoted  to  God  and  to  the  poor, 
lost  half  their  interest,  because  they  differ 
in  nothing  from  what  passed  actually 
around  men,  and  from  what  was  as  familiar 
as  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  domestic  life; 
but  in  faithless  lancis,  unless  within  the 
walls  of  a college,  or  in  some  singularly 
favoured  family,  they  seem  to  be  wholly 
historical,  if  not  a part  of  poetry,  to  belong 
to  another  world,  or  to  a time  gone  by  for 
ever.  It  is  by  the  study  which  recalls  the 
images  of  former  sanctity,  and  the  former 
prevulence  of  truth,  that  men  are  enabled 
to  draw  lessons  from  the  very  stones  of  their 
ruined  abbeys,  which  will  seem  to  dictate 
that  solemn  prayer,  “ Salvum  me  fac, 
Domine,  quoniam  defecit  sanctus,  quoniam 
diminuta;  sunt  veritates  a filiis  hominum.'*  § 
Nor  is  it  an  advantage  unworthy  of  regard 

. 
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which  will  resuit  from  studying  the  history 
of  ages  of  faith,  that  it  may  be  made  eren 
a source  of  consolation  and  support  in  our 
last  hours ; for  how  sweet,  then,  will  be 
the  thought  that,  perhaps,  through  grace  of 
highest  God  we  may  be  admitted  to  be- 
hold  the  crowd  of  great  and  holy  men, 
with  whom  such  studies  will  have  made 
us  long  familiar ! to  enter  that  country 
whither  have  already  journeyed  all  who 
have  ever  been  the  objecta  of  our  love  and 
reverence ! There  will  be  the  princes  under 
whose  happy  reign  the  Church  had  peace 
and  freedom,  tliere  the  meek  confessore, 
and  there  the  lowly  ones  who  ran  to  follow 
Christ.  Truly  in  vain  will  have  been 
these  studies  if  we  cannot  derive  this  con- 
solation from  them ; for 

What  to  thee  is  otbers'  good, 

If  thou  ueglect  thy  own.* 

Mabillon,  in  his  preface  to  the  fifth  age 
of  the  Benedictines,  speaks  of  those  who 
had  assisted  him  in  the  labour  of  this  vaat 
enterprise,  and  mentions  in  particular,  one 
young  man,  John  Jessenetus,  (who  had 
begun  to  furnish  some  illustrations,)  a 
youth  of  the  greatest  hopes,  who  was  cut 
off  by  a sudden  death,  while  on  a journey, 
returning  with  him  from  I otharingia. 
Mabillon  adds  these  affecting  words,  “I 
wish  that  his  meditating  on  the  glory  of  the 
saints  may  have  been  profitable  to  him  for 
a better  life!  I wisb  it  may  not  turn  to  my 
confusion,  that  after  being  occupied  during 
so  many  years  on  the  acts  of  the  saints,  1 
should  be  so  far  removed  from  their  ex- 
amples.” 

But  1 return  to  speak  in  general  as  to 
the  course  and  object  to  be  pursued  in  the 
following  research.  It  has  often  been  a 
subject  of  astonishment  and  complaint,  that 
a direction  nlmost  exclusively  classical, 
should  be  given  to  the  studies  of  youth  in 
modern  times,  and  though  it  might  not  be 
difficult  to  detect  the  real  cause  which  has 
operated  to  produce  this  partiality,  which 
certainly  must  !>e  sought  elsewhere  than 
in  the  supposed  barrenness  and  barbarism 
of  the  ancient  Christian  literature,  it  may 
be  sufficient  here  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
justice  of  such  complaints.  For,  in  fac  t , 
what  can  l>e  more  unreasonable  than  to 
maintain  that  an  acquaintance  with  the 
histories  and  manners  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Komans  ia  more  essential  to  complete 
the  instruction  of  Christians  than  the  like 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  institutions  of 

• Dsutc,  Purg.  x. 
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their  own  national  ancestors  and  fathers  in 
the  faith  ; that  an  English  student  should 
be  familiar  with  I.ivy  without  having  ever 
even  heard  of  Ingulphus,  or  a William  of 
Malmesbury ; that  he  should  know  by  lieart 
thesen  tencesof  Demosthenes,  without  being 
aware  that  St.  Chrysostom  was,  perhaps, 
his  equal  in  eloquence  and  grandeur ; and 
that  he  should  be  afraid  of  corrupting  his 
latinity  by  lookinginto  St.  Jerome,  of  whom 
Erosmus  said,  that  if  he  had  a prize  to 
award  between  him  and  Cicero,  he  should 
be  tempted  to  give  it  to  the  Christian  father 
rather  than  to  the  great  orator  of  Rome.  Ah ! 
could  these  mighty  spirits  of  the  ancient 
world  give  utterance  to  theconviction  wbich 
now  possesses  them  in  answer  to  the  mul- 
titude  of  voices  wbich  continually  are  raised 
from  earth  to  speak  their  praise,  they  would 
counsei  their  iond  admirers  to  place  their 
affection  upon  Diviner  models ; they  would 
speak  in  words  like  those  of  the  shade  of 
Virgil,  when  he  first  meets  Dante.  “ We 
lived  in  times  of  false  and  lying  gods ; we 
sung  of  earthly  conquests ; but  why  dost 
thou  return  into  this  fatal  region  ? why  not 
scale  this  delicious  mountain,  wbich  is  the 
beginning  and  the  cause  of  ali  joy  ?" 

At  Rome  my  life  wm  p*st, 

I Beneath  the  mild  Augustus,  in  the  time 
! Of  fabled  Deilies  and  false.  A bard 
Was  I,  and  made  Anchises’  upright  son 
The  sabject  of  my  song,  who  came  from  Troy, 

When  the  flarae  prered  on  Iliam’»  haughty  towers. 

, Bat  thou,  say  wherefore  to  such  perils  past 
I Return'st  thou  ? Wherefore  not  this  pleasant  mount 
Ascandest,  cause  aud  source  of  all  delight  ?• 

I am  aware,  indeed,  that  books  have  of 
late  been  written,  (and  how  many  it  skills 
not  to  say),  with  the  professed  object  of 
iustructing  men  in  the  spirit  and  manners 
of  the  middle  ages ; but  without  wishing  to 
delay  in  sounding  forth  my  own  praises, 
and  in  condemning  the  works  of  others  who 
I have  already  written  on  this  subject,  after 
the  manner  that  we  used  to  hear  censured 
of  Anaxilaus  and  Theopompus,  who  are 
known  to  have  thus  launchea  forth  in  their 
prefaces  to  their  histories. — I may  be  al- 
lowed  to  urge  that  complaint  against  some 
of  our  contemporary  historians,  which 
Dionysius  expressed  in  reference  to  men, 
“ who  had  dared,"  ashesays,  “tocompose 
histories  with  the  sole  object  of  making  them 
agreeable  to  barbarons  kings  who  hated 
Rome,  to  flat  ter  whom  they  wrote  certain 
gracious  books,  which  were  neither  just  nor 
true.”+  For  these  great  men  of  the  earth, 

• Hell,  Canto  I. 

t Dionysii  Ualicarnass.  AntiqniL  Rom.  Lib.  I.  4. 


thongli  barbarons,  who  so  cordially  hate 
Rome,  there  continues  to  be  no  want  of  cor-  I 
responding  writers,  whom  no  reverence  of 
the  keys  restrains.  The  ancients  have  left 
us  an  excellent  example,  in  evincing  a most 
lively  interest  in  all  that  related  to  the  an- 
tiquities  of  their  country,  and  the  customs 
of  their  ancestors.  Cicero  says  that  he  had 
written  an  elaborate  work  “ De  moribus,  in- 
stitutisque majorum  et  disciplina  ac  tem- 
peratione civitatis."*  Dionysius  says,  in 
the  first  book  of  his  history,  “ 1 shall  begin 
from  the  most  ancient  stories,  ano 
fraXatoraro»'  pvduv,  which  former  writers 
have  omitted,  and  which  cannot  be  found 
without  great  pains  and  difficulty though 
he  speaks  elsewhere  of  one  writer  who 
had  made  a collection  of  these  ancient 
stories.  J Plautus  improves  upon  the  | 
counsei  of  Pindar,  and  says  that  they  are 
wise,  “ qui  libenter  veteres  spectant  fabu- 
las.”! Now  it  is  not  certainly  too  much 
to  affirm,  that  the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  middle  ages  are  deserving  of  quite  os 
much  uttention  from  us,  as  that  Homerie 
way  of  life,  and  those  Pythagorean  manners 
spoken  of  by  Socrates, § that  their  litera- 
ture  might  supply  most  interesting  variety 
to  those  who  may  very  well  think  that 
they  have  heard  enough  of  the  hard  Eurys- 
theus and  the  altars  of  the  illaudable  Busi- 
ris, and  the  other  verses  which  continue 
to  arrest  so  many  vacant  minda  ; and  that 
these  our  domestic  antiqui  ties  wonld  fur- 
nish  ample  matter  to  exercise,  with  the 
greatest  advantage,  all  our  diligence  and 
research,  though  we  had  the  industry  of  a 
Chrysippus,  who  was  so  curious,  as  Cicero 
says,  in  collecting  various  exampies  from 
all  history.  ||  St.  Ambrose  mentions  that 
he  had  himself  written  a book,  “ De  Pa- 
trum Moribus  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a work  which  entered  into  the  full 
detail  of  the  manners  and  institutions  of 
the  ancient  Christian  society  amongst  our 
ancestors.  In  the  composition  of  these 
books,  1 shall  avail  myself  of  the  interesting 
writings  which  remain  to  us  from  ihemiddle 
age  ; of  which  we  may  say,  with  far  greater 
justice  than  Quinctilian  aflirmed  of  the  old 
Latin  authors,  “ Sanctitas  certe,  et  ut  sic 
dicam,  virilitas  ab  his  petenda,  quando  nos 
in  omnia  deliciarum  genera  vitiaque,  dicendi 
quoque  ratione,  defluximus."**  The  an- 
cients, from  a general  principle,  professed 
a great  respect  and  admiration  for  their  old 
authors.  Cicero  and  Virgil  both  extracted 

• Tuacul.  Lib.  IV.  1.  + Lib.  I.  #8.  { Prolog. 
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gold  from  Ennius : Horaee  thought  that 
the  reading  of  the  books  of  the  ancients 
was  the  best  consolation  for  the  misery  of 
the  present. — 

O rus  ! quando  te  aspiciam,  quandoque  licebit, 

Nuuc  veterum  libris 

Ducere  sollicita)  jucunda  oblivia  vita)?* 

The  Romans  speak  with  enthnsiasm  of 
their  Attius,  tneir  Pacuvius,  and  their 
Nuvius,  for  whom  they  have  almost  a re- 
ligious  respect.  Thus  Quinctilian,  in  refer- 
ence  to  them,  says,  **  Let  us  reverse  these 
old  trees  of  our  sacred  groves,  whose  trunks, 
half-decayed,  have  something  in  them  most 
venerable,  which  even  time  seems  to  re- 
spect while  it  destroys  them.” 

Without  alluding  to  the  works  of  a St. 
Thomas  or  an  Anselm,  and  others,  whose 
names  should  stand,  not  so  much  for  the 
names  of  men  as  of  wisdom  and  even  elo- 
quence,  there  are  a multitude  of  works 
which  date  from  that  begotten  period  of 
the  middle  ages,  of  whom  fame  has  no 
note;  in  which,  like  an  ancient  teinple, 
there  is  not  so  much  grace  and  elegance  as 
religion,  but  yet,  which  contain  many 
bright  sentences,  and  many  things  to  be 
read  for  the  sake  of  manners  ; whose 
authors  do  not  collect  the  rain-water,  but 
burst  forth  into  a living  spring. 

From  these  works,  then,  " quasi  quodam 
sancto  augustoque  fonte  nostra  omnis  man- 
abit oratio.”  f They  will  be  quoted,  but 
without  any  reference  to  the  disputes  and 
controversies  which  modern  writers  may 
have  raised  upon  them.  Mabillon,  in  ap- 
plying  himself  to  illustrate  the  acts  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  found  the  necessity,from 
the  first,  of  approaching  things  so  ancient 
with  the  mind  of  an  ancient,  free  from  the 
disputes  of  more  recent  times,  and  anxious 
only  to  serve  the  common  cause  of  Christian 
religion.  J To  some  it  will  appear  a re- 
commendation,  that  truth  is  not  produced 
here  as  in  a work  of  reasoning,  where,  as 
Bonald  says,  it  is  like  a king  at  the  head 
of  his  army  on  a day  of  battle, — bnt  rather, 
as  in  one  of  sentiment,  where  he  compares 
it  to  a queen  on  the  day  of  her  coronation, 
amidst  the  pomp  of  festivi ty,  the  splendour 
of  a court,  the  acclamations  of  a whole 
people,  the  decorations  and  perfumes,  and 
surrounded  by  ali  that  is  magnificent  and 
gracious.  And  as  Alexander  B orgia  was 
wont  to  say  of  the  expedition  of  the  French 

• Lib.  II.  Sat.  6.  v.  60. 
f Cicero,  Tuscnl.  Lib.  V.  13. 

£ Pnefat.  in  IV.  Soecul.  Benedici.  | 4. 


for  Naples,  that  they  came  with  chalk  in 
their  hands  to  mark  up  their  lodgings,  arui 
I not  with  weapons  to  say,  fight;  so,  with 
Lord  Bacon,  many  will  say,  that  they  like 
better  that  entry  of  truth  which  cometh 
peaceably,  with  chalk  to  mark  up  those 
j minds  which  are  capable  to  lodge  and 
I harbour  it,  than  that  which  cometh  with 
j pugnacity  and  contention.*  I shall  wander 
on,  therefore,  without  fearing  to  be  led  far 
from  the  matter,  even  though  I should 
resemble  Isocrates  in  writing  the  praise  of 
Helen ; for  1 shall  presume  that  my  reader 
will  be  like  the  youth  who  disputes  with 
| Cicero,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Tusculans, 
when  he  replies,  that  he  remembers  tbe 
proposed  object  of  their  conversation,  from 
' which  they  had  been  led  away,  and  adds, 

| “ Sed  te  de  aeternitate  dicentem  aberrare 
a proposito  facile  patiebar.”  J But  writers 
in  our  time  affect  to  be  more  judicious  in 
their  style  of  discourse  than  even  the 
j Minerva  of  Homer.  J Nevertheless,  Euri- 
I pides,  as  a philosopher  or  as  a poet,  does 
! not  stand  higher  in  the  estimation  of  sensi- 
ble  men,  because  he  offers  to  prove,  in  the 
famous  contest  between  him  and  AEschylus, 
in  the  shades,  that  he  has  never  said  the 
same  thing  twice.§  It  is  Plato  who  is  so 
fond  of  the  maxim,  ko\6v  de  t6  ye  opBbv  na\ 
dtp  Koi  rpU.  J|  And  we  shall  be  on  the  soil 
of  Catholicism  ; — that  is,  on  the  ground  of 
infinity  in  great  thoughts  and  gracious 
harmonies, — ground  that  is 

Enlivened  by  that  waraith,  whose  kindly  force 
Cives  birth  to  flowers  and  fruits  of  holiness  ; 

fruits,  let  it  be  remembered, 

That  no' er  wcre  plucked  on  other  soil. 

In  whatever  direction,  on  that  blessed 
shore,  we  turn  our  steps,  we  shall  find  in- 
exhaustible  riches  of  every  virtue,  of  wis- 
dom and  learning,  of  beauty  and  grandeur ; 
to  cheer  the  sage,  who  may  then  detect 
the  truth  of  things  in  an  abyss  of  radiance, 
ciear  and  lofty ; to  ravish  that  imagination 
of  the  young,  which  is  kindled  by  the  splen- 
dour of  eternal  light ; and  to  satisfy  in  all 

Tbe  increate  perpetual  thirst,  that  draws 
Towtnl  the  realm  of  God's  own  fonn.l 

Such  a course,  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
numberof  material  images  which  truth  and 

* Of  the  Advaaceraent  of  Learning. 
f I.  33.  % OdjM.  L 260. 

| Aristoph.  Bansc.  1178. 
jj  De  Legibus,  XII. 

1 Dante,  Paradise,  II. 
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lore  assumed  on  earth,  does  not  afford  a 
prospect  of  a speedy  termination ; it  rather' 
would  prepare  ua  for  a work  deserving  the 
title  of  that  which  Ckristine  de  I’iian 
wrote,  and  styled  “Le  cbemin  de  longue 
estude."  Hut  if  a descriptio»  of  the  armour 
of  one  hero  could  justly  oocuny  so  ntany 
verses  as  those  of  Hotner  and  Virgil,  in 
explaining  that  of  Achillea  and  of  /Kneas, 
what  indalgence  may  not  be  granted  to 
him  who  should  endeavour  to  place  before 
men’s  eyes  the  grnndeur  and  holiness  of 
the  lives  and  deaths  of  men,  under  the 
ancient  Catholic  state  ? irspl  ydp  rivos  &v 
pdXXov  rroWdris  vir  vouv  ^atpot  Xeyoiv  Kal 
inoirnv  ;*  it  is  sucti  things  which,  as  Socrates 
says,  one  should  learn  to  sing  to  one’s  self : 

sal  XPV  vd  rotavra  &s  nep  iisa'6uv 

They  should  be  embodied  before  the  mmd 
as  if  on  a painted  tablet ; tbat,  as  the  poet 
says,  “ even  thongh  we  lived  and  speculated 
alone,  Kemembrance,  like  a sovoreign 
prince,  might  stili  maintain  for  us  a stately 
gallery  of  gay  or  tragic  picturea."  Yet  I 
shall  not  swell  the  book  with  those  sen- 
tences  which  serve,  like  straw  and  wool, 
to  pack  precious  objecta  for  a rude  journey. 
The  passage  here  will  be  into  quick  and 
generous  souls,  to  whom  precious  frag- 
menta may  be  offered  as  I find  them,  with- 
out  the  delay  of  enveloping  them  in  tbis 
stuffing  of  one’s  own  creat  ion.  Cardan 
shows  the  advantage  of  such  a plan,  saying, 

“ Brevity  of  langnage  is  of  excellent  Ser- 
vice to  persons  of  competent  ability  and 
knowledge,  though  to  stupid  and  ignorant 
rsons  it  may  be  useless.  To  those  who 
ve  ‘the  power  of  understanding  inany 
things  comprised  in  few  words,  tbis  style 
irapresses  the  mind  with  more  force,  brings 
light,  and  prevents  things  from  vanishing 
throngh  obii  vion  ; does  not  produce  weari- 
ness ; and  while  it  increases  the  authority 
of  the  speaker,  augmenta  also  in  the  hearer 
the  deshre  of  being  gratified.";  This  mode 
of  renresenting  the  lion  only  by  showing 
his  da  ws,  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the 
ancients,  who  studied  the  utmost  brevity 
and  compression  in  their  writings,  so  as  to 
speak  much  in  a narrow  space;  whereas 
the  moderna,  who  can  trace  no  connection 
unless  it  can  be  touched  with  their  fingers,  i 
are  unable  to  understand  any  thing  unless 
it  be  drawn  out  at  length  into  a continued 
tlowing  discourse.  We  hardly  can  get 
beyond  the  bark  of  the  old  authors,  who 

• Plato,  De  ftepob.  n.  f Phwdo,  114. 

1 Hieronym.  Cardan.  de  Prodentia  civili,  Lib. 

ctp.  I. 


wrote  with  the  greatest  art  and  study ; so 
that  many  things  stili  Iie  deeply  buried  in 
their  writings,  which  would  amply  repay 
men  for  the  trouble  of  searching,  and  which 
would  render  any  man  now  admirable. 
This  is  stili  the  remark  of  Cardan,  who 
gives  the  instance  of  Flato,  who,  hating 
Aristippus  and  Cleombrotus,  wrote  that 
they  were  in  rEgina  when  Socrates  was  in 
prison.*  For  it  was  a fact,  that  rFgina 
was  only  a short  distance  from  Atheos. y 
From  many  writers  of  the  middle  age  also, 
men  might  learn  “ scholastico  more  presse 
loqui,”  although  it  is  from  their  Works 
that  precedents  may  be  produced  to  justify 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  poetry,  with 
which  these  pages  will  be  intersperscd. 
Thus  the  Temple  of  Flonour,  by  John  le 
Maire,  addressed  to  the  Duchesse  de  Bour- 
bonnois  et  d'Auvergne,  daughter  of  Louia 
XI.  is  composed  of  both  prose  and  verse, 
after  the  style  of  the  work  by  Boethius  on 
the  Consolations  of  Philosophy ; J as  is  also 
Pierre  MichaulCs  book,  “ Le  Doctrinal  de 
Cour,”  and  “ Le  Verger  d'Honneur,"  by 
Andre  de  la  Vigne,  and  the  Manuel  Koyal 
of  John  Breche,  and  the  Life  of  Louis  de 
la  Tremouille,  by  John  Boucbet ; for  the 
separation  of  the  prose  and  poetry  in  this 
latter  work  was  not  made  until  the  year 
1536,  when  the  poenis  were  separately 
publislied. 

1 1 may  be  remarked  in  general,  that  the 
writers  of  that  period  loved  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  wisdom  in  their  worka.  Thus, 
in  the  famous  Tresor  of  Brunetto  the  Flo- 
rentine, which  is  said  to  be  " un  enchaus- 
sement  des  choses  divines  et  humaines," 
there  is  an  union  of  theology  and  the  beau- 
ties  of  heathen  literature.  Perhaps  too  in 
this  history  there  will  be  found  matter  to 
illustrate  the  position  of  Aristotle,  m * «•/>*• 
(uvrat  uXXrfXctv  ai  dpsra}, § and  that  of  Plato, 
when  he  says,  that  our  soul  seems  to 
resemble  a book.||  Its  form  shall  not  re- 
semble  that  which  the  writers  of  wars  give 
to  their  histories,  nor  such  as  that  adopted 
by  men  who  relate  the  separate  condition 
of  particular  States,  nor  that  of  those  meagre 
annals  which  are  so  tedious  and  uninviting ; 
but  it  shall  be  a mixed  style,  like  that  pro- 
posed  by  Dionysius,  “ composed  of  every 
idea,  both  positive  and  theoretical,  that  it 
may  be  agreeable  both  to  those  who  study 
the  policy  of  nations  and  to  those  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  philosophic  speculation, 

* Phanlo.  t Ib.  cap.  54. 

I Gougel,  Bibliotbeque  Franqois,  Tom.  X.  p.  70. 
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and  also  to  sucli  as  seek  a kind  of  qniet 
delight  in  the  reading  of  history.”*  So 
that  the  suhject  here  proposed  would  re- 
quire a writer  like  the  old  Monk  of  Cluny, 
Udalricus,  who  collected  with  diligence  the 
ancient  customs  of  that  place;  of  whom  it 
is  said,  “He  was  a learned  Father,  produc- 
ing  from  his  treasury  things  new  and  old, 
with  which  he  instructed  many  to  know- 
ledge."  It  may  with  truth  be  said  here, 
referring  to  what  I have  found  in  ancient 
books, 

\ w roAd  r<  tppaaai,  r6Xpa  rt  pru 
E 1 St  ia  yXuxraav  oprvti  Xtytiv-f 

Or,  as  Pindar  sings  of  himself  elsewhere, 
“ There  are  to  me,  within  the  quiver,  many 
qnick  arrows,  sounding  to  the  wise,  though 
with  the  vulgar  they  may  want  an  inter- 
preter." 

Gavavra  overroio-w*  ft 
A(  rd  jrav, 

Xortff  i.  X 

The  whole  may  be  styled  a rhapsody,  for 
it  is  made  up  of  fragmenta,  and  from  the 
works  of  men  who,  like  Homer,  flourished 
in  an  heroic  age — 

Hic  genus  antiquum 

Magnanimi  heroes,  nati  melioribus  annis. § 

And  the  rule  for  snch  compositions  would 
not  be  unworthy  of  a Christian  author,  for 
the  Scoliast  on  Pindar  informs  us  that  the 
rhapsodists  always  began  with  the  name  of 
Jove.  ||  Farther  than  fragmentB  collected 
in  a spirit  of  reverence,  nothing  can  be 
expected  here. 

Floriferis  ut  apes  in  saltibns  omnia  libant. 
Omnia  nos  itidem  depascimur  aurea  dicta.? 

Oertainly  if  one  were  ambitious  of  taking 
Iofty  ground  in  self-defence  for  such  a mode 
of  composition,  there  might  be  abundant 
prccedents.  Plautus  aud  Terence  took 
whole  scenes  from  ancient  poets,  and  Car- 
dinal Bona  appeals  to  the  example  of  Vir- 
gil,  Cicero,  Aristotle,  and  also  of  Plato, 
who  transferred  a great  part  of  the  work 
of  Philolaus  into  his  Timieus.  Nay,  liomer 
himself  supplies  an  instance,  as  Eustathius 
shows.  Apollodorus  used  to  say,  that  if 
any  one  took  from  the  books  of  Chrysippus 

• Antiquit.  Rom.  Lib.  I.  ♦ Pindar,  Olymp.  XIU. 

} Oljmp.  II.  $ £neid,  VI.  64  I. 

||  Rhapsody,  from  pairra  q!8ij,  becan<e  the  Rliap- 
sodists  sung  fragmenta  trorn  Homer.  The  Scoliast 
on  Pindar,  Nem.  III.  Od.  2,  says  that  they  were  of 
the  family  of  Homer,  and  Pindar  calla  tbem  the 
children  of  Homer. 

V Lucret.  Lib.  IIL 


what  he  had  borrowcd  from  others,  there 
would  be  left  only  empty  sheets.  St.  Je- 
rome  remarks,  that  the  writings  of  St. 
Ambrose  are  filled  with  the  sentences  of 
Origen.  The  second  part  of  the  Somme 
of  St.  Thomas  is  taken  almost  entirely 
from  the  Speculum  of  Viucentius  Belacen- 
sis.  And  such  a mode  is  absolutely  inse- 
parable  from  the  course  of  one  who  attempts 
to  exhibit  ancient  manners  and  ways  of 
thinking : — 

Veterum  volvens  monumenta  virorum.* 
Which  Is  the  object  here  proposed  : — for, 

— Tibi  res  antique  laudis  et  artis 

Ingredior,  sanctos  ausus  recludere  fontes. f 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  design  of  this 
work,  that  it  engages  one  in  the  support 
of  an  arbitrary  tystem,  which  would  lead 
us  from  viewing  the  truth  of  history.  Be- 
fore  replying  to  this  charge,  1 would  ob- 
serve,  that  the  expression,  a System  or 
systematic,  may  be  taken  and  employed  in 
a double  signi  tication  ; in  a good  and  praise- 
worthy  sense,  as  well  as  in  one  that  de- 
serves  blame  and  rejection.  In  this  latter 
sense,  it  appears  in  those  phrases  which 
affirtn  that  some  thing  is  a mere  system,  or 
conformable  to  this  or  that  system,  in  which 
judgment,  as  Frederick  Schlegel  remarks, 
“ men  do  not  intend  to  affirm  that  it  stands 
upon  no  ground  whaterer,  a mere  creation 
of  caprice,  but  rather,  perhaps.  that  though 
it  may  contain  many  trnths  and  much  good, 
yet  it  does  not  extend  to  the  whole  of 
truth ; or,  in  a word,  that  the  systematic 
connection  is  only  external  and  visible  and 
a mere  delusive  contrivance  ; whereas,  in 
a good  and  right  sense,  we  may  say  that  a 
work  is  a system,  or  that  it  is  systematic, 
in  allusion  to  its  internal  connection,  and 
to  the  uniform  and  living  unity  which  per- 
vades it  throughout."]|.  Now,  in  this  latter 
sense,  every  work  which  is  written  in  the 
spirit  of  Catholicism  must  be  n system  : 
that  is,  it  must  embrace  the  whole  of  truth. 
However  broken  and  imperfect  its  arrange- 
ment,  though  it  be  but  a rhapsody,  it  must 
stili  be  systematic,  in  this  noble  and  just 
sense  of  the  term  ; and,  in  fact,  it  is  no- 
thing but  this  Catholic  view  of  things, 
conceived  in  its  highest  degree  of  clearness, 
which  Dante  describes  in  that  unrivalled 
passage,  which  is  near  the  close  of  the 
Paradise,  where  he  says  that  he  looked, 

• ,Eneid,  III.  102.  f Georg.  H.  174. 

X Philosophie  der  Sprache,  p.  7. 
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A distinguished  professor  in  tbe  Academy 
of  Paris  cotnplains  of  the  Germana,  and 
says  that  “ wbenever  a social  state  appears 
noble  and  good,  secn  on  one  grana  side, 
they  regard  it  witb  an  exclusive  admiration 
and  sympathy.  They  are  indined  gene- 
rallv  to  admire,  to  be  impossioned  ; im- 
perfectione, defieiencies,  and  the  bad  side 
of  tbings  strike  them  but  little.  Singular 
contrast ! In  thesphere purely  intellectual, 
in  tbe  research  and  combination  of  ideas, 
no  people  have  more  extent  of  mind  and 
more  philoeophic  impartiality ; 'and  when 
facta  are  concerned  which  address  thern- 
selres  to  the  imagination,  which  excite 
moral  emotions,  they  fall  easily  into  narrow 
prejudice  and  contined  viewa  ; their  imagi- 
nntion  wants  fidelity  and  faith  : they  lose 
ali  poetical  impartiality  ; they  do  not  see 
tbings  under  ali  their  faces  and  such  as  they 
reallyare.”*  This  long  dogmatica!  censure, 
as  far  as  it  is  intelligible,  proves  only  the 
good  sense  and  judgmeut  which  guides  the 
imagination  that  it  condemna.  Sin  and  evil 
are  only  negations  in  the  universal  riew  of 
this  creation,  and  to  the  person  whose  mind 
is  United  witli  the  sourcc  and  essence  of  ali 
created  things,  they  are  as  if  not  existing. 
They  interrupt  not  for  a moment  his  view 
of  the  immensity  of  that  great  glory  for 
which  his  heart  devoutly  returns  continual 
thanks. 

It  may  be  further  objected  to  the  pre- 
sent  design,  that  it  does  not  suppose  suffi- 
cient attention  to  distinguish  the  peculiar 
character  of  each  age  in  the  annals  of  the 
Christian  society,  and  that  consequently  it 
would  tend  to  give,'  at  the  best,  but  a very 
confused  idea  of  the  history  of  the  period. 
But  nothing  can  be  further  from  it  than  to 
profess  to  give  a history  of  these  ages  in 
any  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  The  objcct 
in  view  is  to  shotv  in  how  many  details 
the  life  and  institutions  of  men  were  then 
inspired  with  the  Christian  spirit,  and  if 
the  succession  of  ages  are  not  always  dis- 
tinguished, it  is  becanse  such  a distinction 
would  be  wholly  unnecessary  to  the  pro- 
posed  argument.  And  after  ali,  as  far  os 
relates  to  the  grcutest  part  of  'the  subjects 
that  will  here  be  introduced,  all  ages  of  the 
C hurch  are  one  and  the  same,  in  like  mun- 
iter as  when  the  soul  is  United  to  God, 

Lookiug  st  the  point  whereto  all  times  are  preseat ; 

there  is  for  her  neither  past  nor  future ; 
she  is  in  possession  of  eternity,  and  in  the 

* Guizot,  Cours  (THist.  Mod.  IV.  3. 


bosom  of  this  immutable  eternity,  which 
is  God  ; she  possesses  all  things. 

I deny  not,  that  in  eome  respects,  there 
may  be  ground  for  many  timid  friends  of 
truth  to  think  that  there  is  danger  and 
novelty  in  the  course  which  is  here  laid 
down  for  us.  What  more  dangerous,  they 
will  say,  than  to  attempt  to  eulogize 
these  ancient  times,  which  so  many  deero 
to  have  been  buried  in  darkness  and  bar- 
bariam ? And 

Whv  dost  thou  with  eingle  roice  reuew  meruoriel 
of  y,eir  praise  ? 

I admit,  that  in  some  parts  we  may  seem 
to  arrive  at  troulded  and  turbid  waters. 
Convinced,  bowever,  notwithstanding  the 
argumenta  of  the  sophista,  that  there  is 
always  excellent  atore  beyond  them  ; 1 
only  ask,  in  the  Platonic  style,  “ Whether 
I,  being  youngest,  and  having  experience 
of  many  streams,  may  not  be  permitted  to 
try  first  to  pass  alone,  leaving  those  who 
would  counsei  me  to  watch  in  safety,  and 
determine  if  it  be  fordable  to  them  also 
who  are  older  ; that  if  it  should  prove  so, 
they  also  may  cross  over,  but  if  it  be  not 
passuble,  it  will  be  of  no  importance  that 
I should  incur  danger.’'*  We  shall  enter  on 
a forest  where  no  track  of  steps  hath  worn 
a way,  but  it  may  resemble  that  forest  of 
Colonea,  the  forest  of  the  sombre  destinies, 
yet  flourishing  with  all  the  sweet  verdure 
of  a Grecian  spring,  within  which  the 
laurei,  and  the  olive,  and  the  vine,  are 
found,  and  where  tbe  nightingale  pours 
forlb  her  ceaseless  song.f  1 shall  not  lind 
the  track  of  many  lately  preceding  us.  For 
there  is  no  cbance  here  of  discovering 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  or  any  thing  that 
can  be  turned  into  money ; nor  can  1 hope 
that  many  will  hereafier  follow.  1 am 
but  a lonely  gleaner  “ tbrough  lields  time- 
wasted but  the  weakest  may  do  some- 
thing,  and  as  a father  says,  “ sometimes 
what  has  been  left  by  the  perfect  is  found 
by  a little  boy.”  It  will  be  something  in 
our  age  to  bring  any  one  to  renounce  the 
style  of  the  iguoble  C apaneus,  “ We  are 
much  better  than  our  fathers 

Ty  fitj  fwt  nartpai  iroff  opoiy  e v6io  ri fifi-X 

and  to  say  not  merely  from  devotion,  but 
upon  u ground  of  historica!  veracity,  “ Suffi- 
cit mihi  Domine ; neque  enim  melior  sum 

• Plato,  de  Legibus,  Lib.  X. 

f Sophoc.  (Edip.  Coi.  % 11.  IV.  410. 
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quam  patres  mei."  It  will  be  something 
to  make  the  proud  world  see  that  all  were 
not  of  its  train ; that  there  were  those 
[ " who  faith  preferred,  and  piety  to  God.” 
! But  whaterer  be  the  supposed  danger,  or 
tbe  apparent  novelty,  let  it  be  well  under- 
stood  that  the  whole  is  written  in  a spirit 
of  the  most  humble  submission  to  the  judg- 
ment  of  otir  holy  mother  the  Catholic 
Ohureh,  and  that  if  any  thing  should  be 
in  the  least  at  variance  with  that  judgment, 
I renounce,  and  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree  of  variance,  abhor  it  with  the  utmost 
dearness  of  tongne  and  sincerity  of  heart. 

In  a little  work  that  once  met  the  eye 
of  a few  persona,  whom  chance  or  private 
friendship  directed  to  it,  which  attempted 
j to  nnfaid  the  ways  of  the  ancient  chivalry, 

; may  perbapa  be  traced  the  commencement 
, of  this  course,  of  which  I now  enter  upon 
■ the  laat  stages.  Here  we  need  a stili  more 
simple  construction,  and  one  ought  to  per- 
ceive  already  that  we  move  in  a freer 
' sphere,  as  in  imagination  we  draw  nearer 
to  the  limit  where  all  wishes  end.  It 
should  be  no  longer  that  same  mixture  of 
grace  and  terror,  as  when  we  consorted 
with  the  offspring  of  earth  and  darkness. 
The  burleaque  and  the  ignoble  ought  to 
disappear.  We  are  entering  as  if  within 
that  circle  of  hope  described  by  Dante, 
which  inspires  temperance  in  sadness,  and 
a melancholy,  always  gentle  which  has  left 
all  the  misanthropy  of  thia  lower  world  and 
of  hell.  The  haoghty  knight,  severe  and 
! inflexible  in  his  judgments,  must  disap- 
pear now  or  leave  bul  few  truces,  and  we 
«hall  seem,  though  some  will  ascribe  it  only 
to  a greater  degrce  of  weakness,  to  bave 
lost  the  memory  of  the  agitations  of  the 
world : and  though  the  subjcct  of  this  book 
will  be  so  high  above  me,  there  need  be  no 
charge  of  great  presumption,  for  it  will  not 
he  as  priest  or  man  of  blessed  order  tbat  I 
«hall  propose  my  thoughta,  but  like  to  those 
who,  apeaking  before  their  betters  with 
reverent  awe, 

Draw  not  the  roiee  alire  nnto  their  lipa, 

I «hall  but  suggeat  things  in  imperfect 
«ounds ; coming  forth  as  the  meanest 
brother,  that  has  only  charge  of  the  out- 
ward  gate  of  the  blisaful  enclosure,  or 
perhaps  as  the  laat  comer  among  the  rude 
«trangera  of  the  common  hall ; and  if  stili 
«ometime8  there  should  be  aught  of  rash 
«ad  intemperate  observable,  it  will  be 
«tough  to  remember,  that  aucb  men  have 
long  haunted  the  proud  courta  of  mundane 

chivalry,  and  that  time  is  needful  no  less 
for  diseases  of  the  mind  than  for  those  of 
the  body.  The  sea  itself,  for  a long  while 
after  the  tempest,  ia  stili  ngitated  ; stili  iu 
waves  retire  back  to  return  again  and  dash 
themselvea  against  tbe  sbore,  and  it  is  not 
till  after  a great  interval  that  tbey  become 
appeased,  and  recover  their  original  tran- 
quillity.  Ah ! truly,  to  lead  men  to  con- 
sort  with  the  spirits  of  the  great  and  good 
of  times  gone  by,  demands  a tongue  not 
used  to  childlike  babbling : — 

Mysdf  I deem  not  wnrthy,  and  none  else 
Will  deem  me.  I,  if  on  thia  voyoge  then 
I venture,  fear  it  will  in  folly  end  ;• 

for  T shall  sometimes  catch,  even  amidst 
the  music  of  angelic  bells,  the  wild  measure 
of  those  tales  that  once  charmed  me  : 

Rude  tltongh  tliey  be,  stili  with  the  chime 
Return  the  thoughta  of  early  time. 

Then  will  begin  to  rise  the  ancient  pride, 
and  like  the  last  minstrel  in  Newark's 
tower,  he  who  once  loved  all  the  pomp  of 
chivalry,  will  begin  perhaps,  (such  grounds 
are  there  for  suspcctmg  the  truth  of  Plato's 
notion,  that  names  are  of  tome  importance 
in  determining  the  human  course,) 

Of  good  Earl  Francis  dead  and  gone, 

And  of  Eari  Walter,  rest  him  God ! 

A braver  never  to  battle  rode. 

Thus,  “ speaking  of  matters,  once  perhaps 
befitting  well  to  speak,  now  better  left 
untold and  then  going  on  to  say — 

■- — He  wouid  full  fain, 

He  could  recall  an  ancient  str&iu 
He  never  thonght  to  sing  again. 

For  he  too  his  legendary  song  could  teli 

Of  ancient  deed,  so  long  forgot; 

Of  fends  whose  memory  was  not ; 

Of  foreats,  now  laid  waste  and  bare, 

Of  tower»  which  harbour  now  the  liare ; 

Of  manners,  long  since  changed  and  gone ; 

Of  cliiefs,  who  under  their  grey  stone 
So  long  had  slcpt,  that  flckle  fame 
Hath  biotted  from  her  rolls  their  name. 

Alas ! it  must  indeed  be  admilted,  in 
concluding  this  preliminary  discourse,  that, 
in  alluding  almost  inadvertently,  to  this 
seductive  power  of  deceitful  images,  and 
to  this  variety  of  contending  themes,  within 
the  bounds  of  the  imagination,  we  have 
laid  bare  a source  of  real  danger,  enough 

* Dante,  Hell.  II. 
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to  make  ua  proceed  tremblingly  on  our 
way  of  thoughtfulness  and  dread  ; for  it  is 
the  counsel  of  the  wise,  aa  given  in  the 
words  of  Albert  tbe  Great,  that  we  should 
abstain  from  the  phantasma  and  tmages  of 
eorporeal  things,  because  above  ali  things 
that  mind  pleases  God  which  is  naked  and 
stript  from  these  “ forms  and  featnres ; 
since  it  ia  certain,  that  if  the  momory, 
imagination,  and  thought  be  at  Ieisure 
often  to  dwcll  on  such  things,  it  wiil  follow 
that  the  mind  mnst  be  entangled  with  new 
or  with  the  reliques  of  ancient  things,  or 
be  variously  qualified,  according  to  other 
objecta ; and  the  spirit  of  grace  and  troth 
departs  from  thoughts  which  are  without 
understanding.  Therefore  a true  lover  of 
Jesus  Christ  ought  to  be  so  United  in  under- 
standing, by  a good  wiil  to  the  divine  will 
and  to  goodness,  and  so  removed  from  ali 


phantasma  and  pasdons,  that  he  should 
not  observe  whether  be  be  despised  or 
honoured,  or  in  what  way  aoever  en- 
treated,  bnt  should  be  in  a tnanner  trans- 
formed  into  the  divine  likeness,  so  as  not 
to  see  aay  other  creature*  or  himself, 
utiles»  only  in  God,  and  so  as  to  love 
only  God,  and  to  remember  nothing  of 
others  or  of  himself,  unless  in  God."* 
These  are  the  thoughts  which  purge 
the  world'»  gros»  darkness  off,  and  which 
heal  the  wounds  of  those  that  weep  to 
see  “ the  heathen  come.”  1 would  ex- 
claim  in  those  words  of  Dante  to  the 
spirit  of  Oderigi,  who  had  shown  the 
vanity  of  earthfy  umbition.  Trae  great 
Albert, 

True  are  thy  sayings ; to  my  heart  they  breutbe 
The  kindly  spirit  of  meekness,  and  ailay 
What  tunoaro  nmkle  tliere.t 


CHAPTER  II. 


ND  now  delaying  no  ltm- 
£5  /•  flP  8CT  through  distrtut,  for 
they  w*ll  ossist  me  whose 
^ ,/TT*\  4 manners  I record,  let  ua 
z „ advancc  as  if  we  heard  en- 

toned  the  sentence  from 
the  mount,  as  if  voices  in  strain  ineffable 
did  sing,  “ Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit." 
Blessed  the  poor ! Ah,  how  far  unbke  to 
this  the  learning  of  those  that  are  without. 
There  it  was  said  with  the  great  Stagyrite, 
‘‘  'Ve  fear  ali  evil  things ; such  as  Foss  of 
fame,  poverty,  sickness,  friendlessness,  and 
death."*  And  here  we  are  taught  that 
each  one  of  these  can  be  the  object  of  a 
Christian’s  love  who  meekly  follows  Christ. 
Aristotle  insists  that  it  is  disgraccful,  and 
indicative  of  the  highest  insolence,  not  to 
fear  the  want  of  glory.  So  far  behind 
does  his  famed  learning  hnl t.  The  Athe- 
nian,  with  Plato,  would  make  a law  in 
every  state  to  this  effect,  “Let  tbere  be  no 
poor  person  in  the  city,  let  such  a porson 
be  banished  from  the  cities,  and  from  the 
forum,  and  from  the  country  fields,  that 
the  country  may  be  altogethcr  pure  and 
free  from  an  animal  of  this  kind."+  ln 
short,  for  foar  thousand  years  poverty  was 

• F.thic.  Nicomsrh.  Lih.  III.  fi, 

1 'Orner  f/  X''}Pa  r"^  towvtov  (atov  mSapa 
yr/vrjrai  ri  impono/.  E®  Legibus,  Lib.  XI. 


looked  npon  as  a dreadful  evil,  a sign  of 
malediction,  insomuch  that  even  he  who 
wss  by  such  love  inspired,  that  all  our 
World  crares  tidings  of  hia  doom,  prayed  to 
God  to  delirer  him  from  it.  And  such 
continues  to  be  the  case,  for  wherever  the 
influences  of  the  Catholic  Churoh  of  Christ 
has  not  become  dominant,  the  same  senti- 
ments  maintain  their  ground  among  men, 
and  form  tbem  to  action.  The  poor  are 
stili  those  vile  animals  against  whom  the 
Athenian  proposed  to  make  laws,  banish- 
ing  them  from  every  place  of  public  resort, 
that  the  country  may  be  ciear  of  them. 
The  lionses  of  Japan,  in  the  time  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  cren  taught  that  noither 
the  poor  nor  women  could  be  saved,  and 
the  contrary  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  was 
what  chiefly  rendered  the  preaching  of  that 
holy  missionary  so  strange  to  them.  J The 
ages  of  faith  were  admirable  in  the  con- 
trast  which  they  exbibited  to  this  opinion 
and  practice  respecting  the  condi  tion  of 
poverty,  as  I shall  proceed  to  sbow,  by 
pointing  out  what  were  the  sentimenta 
held  respecting  it,  and  what  was  in  fact, 
the  practice  of  men  during  that  period. 
The  sentimenta,  the  principies,  the  philoso- 


• Albertna,  M.  de  adhtareado  Deo,  eap,  VI. 
t Porg.  XI. 
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phy,  or,  in  short,  the  religion  of  men,  in 
these  ages,  taught  expressly  that  aince  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God  had  chosen  poverty 
for  himself,  and  poverty  in  ali  ita  bitter 
circumstantes,  and  had  pronounced  a bless- 
ing  npon  the  apirit  which  corresponded 
with  it,  it  was  therefore  a good  and  holy 
state  to  be  borne  cheerfully  by  ali,  and 
eren  to  be  embraced  vohintarily  by  such  as 
aspire  to  perfection ; and  in  fact  many, 

1 who  like  St.  Dominic,  as  Dante  says, 
seemed  messengers  and  friends  fast-knit 
to  Chriat,  sbowed  their  first  love  after  the 
first  counael  that  Christ  gave.  “ Let  the 
Pagan,"  says  St.  Bernard,  “ seek  riches, 
who  lives  without  God;  let  the  Jew  seek 
them,  who  receivea  temporal  promises;  but 
with  wbat  front,  or  with  what  mind  can  a 
Christian  seek  riches,  after  that  Christ  has 
proclaimed  the  poor  blessed?”*  “Not  to 
nave  the  burden  of  poverty,”  says  St. 
Aogustin,  “is  to  have  the  burden  more  than 
needful  of  riches."  The  rich  will  discover 
at  the  last  day  what  a weight  has  been  tbis 
burden,  unless  the  poor  shall  have  reiieved 
them  of  it  by  receiving  their  alms.  There 
will  remain  nothing  to  them  but  that  ter- 
rible  woe  of  the  Gospel,  Vae  vobis  divitibus. 
Christ  in  his  Gospel  speaks  to  the  rich  only 
to  thunder  against  their  pride,  Vae  vobis 
divitibus  1 A virgin  can  conceive,  a barren 
wornan  can  bring  forth  a child,  a rich  man 
can  be  saved  ; these  are  three  miracles  of 
which  the  Holy  Scriptures  give  us  no  other 
reason,  but  only  that  God  is  all  powerful. 
This  is  what  Iiossuet  says  in  his  discourse 
on  St.  Francis  of  Assisium.  St  Chrysostom 
says  that  there  are  always  three  considera- 
tions  which  should  make  a rich  Christian 
humble : the  contrast  between  the  condition 
of  the  rich  and  that  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
poverty,  the  choice  which  Jesus  Christ  made 
of  poverty  for  himself,  and  the  character  of 
malediction  which  he  seems  to  have  fixed 
upon  riches.  “ Oh  if  we  loved  God  as  we 
ought,"  cries  St.  Augustin,  “we  should  not 
have  any  love  for  money.”f  “ The  rich 
man  speaks  of  his  money,"  says  St.  Cyprian, 
"his  goods,  his  riches,  which  are  all  to  be 
kept  for  himself."  J 

How  many  from  their  grave 

Shall  with  shom  locks  arise ; who  living,  ay, 

And  at  Hfe*s  last  extreme,  of  this  offence, 
Through  ignorance,  did  not  repent  !$ 

How  many  are,  even  now,  like  the  shades 
described  by  Vngfl  ? 

• 8erm.  I.  De  omnibus  sanctis, 
t In  Joao.  Tract  XL.  20.  $ Epist.  II. 

, f Dante,  Purgatory,  XXU. 

Qu&m  vellent  cthere  in  alto 

Nunc  et  pauperiem  et  duros  perferre  labores  !• 

Now,  at  least,  they  know,  “howdearit 
costeth  not  to  follow  Christ.” 

“ What  have  we  to  answer,”  asks  St. 
Cyprian,  “ to  the  argumenta  of  Satan 
against  these  wretched  men,  when  he 
asserts  that  they  have  always  served  him 
and  offered  him  their  treasures?  How 
can  we  defend  the  souls  of  the  rich  covered 
with  such  thick  darkness  ?”f  Woe  to  you, 
his  wretched  followers!  cries  Dante,  on 
beholding  their  distress  in  hell. 

Of  gold  and  sihrer  ye  have  made  your  god, 
DilTring  wherei»  from  the  ido]ater, 

But  that  he  worsbips  one,  a Imndred  ve  ? 

Now  nittat  the  trumpet  aonttd  for  you,  eiuce  youra 
la  the  third  chaam. 

Some  of  the  oncient  sages  were  not 
without  an  insight  into  the  evil  and  danger 
of  riches,  however  that  truth  wasgenerally 
obscured.  Flato  shows  that  the  man  who 
would  correspond  in  bis  own  iife  to  the 
best  constituted  state  must  despise  riches 
from  his  youth. J The  man  who  in  hia 
life  corresponds  to  a state  whose  constitu- 
tion  is  mixed  with  good  and  evil,  will 
despise  riches  while  young ; but  as  be 
grows  old,  he  will  become  fond  of  them, 
because  he  partakes  of  the  money-loving 
nature,  ruv  0(Xo^;n;udrou  tpvtreote,  from  not 
being  devoted  purely  to  virtue,  through 
baving  lost  the  best  guard,  which  consists 
in  reason  tempered  with  music,  Adyou 
^Lovaucrj  Ktppafx tviv'  which  alone  is  the  pre- 
server  of  virtue  through  life  to  whoever 
possesses  it.  And  in  another  place  be  says, 
“ We  have  proved,  therefore,  that  the  very 
rich  are  not  good  men,  and  if  not  good, 
that  they  cannot  be  happy.”§  And  of  the 
rich  and  powerful  man,  Socrates  says  else- 
where,  “that  he  is  always  in  want  of  most 
things,  and  that  he  appears  poor  indeed  if 
any  one  knowg  how  to  view  bis  whole 
soul.”||  1 n another  place,  he  speaks  as  fol- 
lows  : “ Who  can  question  the  possibility 
of  the  sons  and  descendants  of  kings  and 
despots  being  born  with  a true  philosophic 
nature?  No  one  certainly.  But  perhaps 
it  will  be  said,  that  if  such  sons  should  be 
born  to  them,  their  disposition  must,  of 
necessity,  be  corrupted,  for  we  have  our- 
selves  admitted  that  it  ia  very  difficult  to 
save  it.  But  that  in  all  the  lapse  of  time 
there  should  not  have  been  one  saved,  it 

• VI.  436.  t D«  Bon.  Op.  et  Eleemo». 

J De  Repub.  VIII.  | De  Legibus,  Ldb.  V. 

| De  Repub.  Lib.  IX. 
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would  be  absurd  to  suppose.  If,  then,  you 
grant  the  possibility  of  one  escaping,  it  is 
sufficient  to  justify  our  hypothesis  and  to 
screen  us  from  the  charge  of  teaching  im- 
possibilities.”*  This  is  language  sufficiently 
discouraging  to  the  rich,  of  whom  there  are 
many,  and  the  good  are  rare.  In  truth, 
eveu  according  to  the  morals  of  Aristotle, 
sucb  men  might  generally  be  found  guilty 
in  the  two  respecta  of  deficiency  in  giving, 
and  of  excess  in  appropriating  :f  r§f  «X- 
Xtiy/ffi  rijf  Akrcotr  rai  rjj  wr «p^oXij  rift 
He  says  elsewhere,  that  “men  who  have 
ever  so  little,  think  that  they  have  enough 
of  virtne,  but  that  they  would  go  on  to 
infinity  adding  to  their  wealth  and  posses- 
sione, to  their  power  and  glory."  J Plato 
represents  Socrates  as  laughing  at  men  of 
this  description,  and  saying,  as  if  he  had 
lived  on  the  bank  of  Thamea,  “ that  they 
would  regard  it  as  the  height  of  happiness 
if  they  could  have  gold  even  within  their 
bodies,  three  talenta  in  their  stomach,  a 
talent  in  their  skull,  and  a statera  in  each 
eye ; and  that  they  envy  the  Scythians 
for  haring  their  akulls  lined  with  gold, 
though  it  is  for  men  to  drink  out  of  them.*'§ 

But  it  was  only  in  the  school  of  Christ 
that  ordinary  men  were  enabled  to  discorer 
the  depth  of  the  evil,  and  the  exceeding 
folly  of  that  spirit  of  appropriating  riches 
to  themselves.  St.  Chrysostom  asks,  “ Why 
does  not  the  gold  that  shines  in  the  shops 
of  merchants  give  you  the  same  pleasure  as 
if  it  belonged  to  you  personally?  At  least 
this  would  not  involve  you  in  such  a num- 
ber  of  torments.  You  reply,  because  it 
does  not  belong  to  you.  Thence  I con- 
clude that  it  is  nothing  but  avarice  which 
makes  you  love  ali  these  treasures.  What 
mean  these  expressions,  this  is  ours,  and 
that  does  not  belong  to  us  ? When  I ex- 
amine these  words  to  the  bottom  1 find 
only  vanity  and  nothingness.  How  often 
does  a single  moment  cause  people  to  lose 
for  ever  what  they  call  theirs?  All  this 
applies  equally  to  those  vast  possessions, 
those  magnificent  houses,  those  delicious 
gardens,  of  which  the  rich  men  of  this 
World  are  so  proud,  and  in  allusion  to 
which  you  will  find  that  the  words  ‘ mine 
and  yours’  are  senseless  and  vain.  For 
the  use  of  these  things  is  common  to  all, 
only  those  who  are  called  the  possessors 
have  the  trouble  of  taking  care  of  them."D 
St.  Chrysostom  does  not  seem  here  to  con- 
template the  possibility  of  such  a state  as 

• De  Repob.  Lib.  VL  t Ethic.  Lib.  IV.  e»p.  L 

l PoliU  Lib.  VII.  c.  I.  $ Piat.  Eiuliytietmis. 

||  Tractatus  de  Virginitate,  cap.  24. 


that  in  which  no  one  bnt  the  actual  pos- 
sessor was  allowed  to  enjoy  the  goods  of 
life,  such  as  may  now  be  seen  in  countries 
where  a servile  war  has  repeatedly  been 
on  the  eve  of  breaking  out,  to  close  the 
tragedy  of  “ mine  and  thine,"  personages 
which  have  played  such  a part  from  the 
very  first  in  that  drama  partaking  of  the 
terrible  and  the  ludicroos,  which  professed 
to  represent  the  downfall  of  superstition, 
and  the  establishment  by  law  of  the  reign 
of  primitive  Christianity  1 

What  must  be  the  wretched  state  of  that 
roind  which  can  find  delight  in  the  solitude 
of  pride,  in  the  gloomy  seclnsion  of  vast 
parks,  from  which  God  and  men  are  equally 
excluded  ? In  the  middle  ages  the  castie 
of  the  lord  was  surrounded  by  the  houses 
of  his  dependente,  and  yet  even  then  it 
was  not  a secret  that  his  elevation  had  no 
privilege  as  to  greater  happiness.  Martia! 
d’Auvergne,  in  his  Vigila  of  the  death  of 
Charles  VII.  contrasts  the  life  of  tbegreat 
with  that  of  the  poor,  and  says 

Mieulx  vaut  liesse 
L*accueil  et  rodrcsse, 

L'annour  et  siruplesse 
Des  bergiers  pAsteurs, 

Qu’  avoir  a largesse 
Or,  argent,  richesse, 

Ne  la  gentillcssu 
De  ses  grana  Seigneurs ; 

Car  ila  ont  douleurs 
Kt  des  maulx  greigneurs ; 

Mais  pour  no»  labeurs 
Nons  avons  sana  cessi 
Lea  beaulx  pr$s  «t  flenrs, 

Fruitaiges,  odeurs. 

Et  joye  k nos  cueura, 

Sana  mal  qui  nous  blesse.* 

And  in  a later  age  Fran^ois  Maynard 
could  affirm  in  song,  “ that  all  the  pompous 
houses  of  princes," 

Ne  sont  qne  de  belles  prisons 
1’leines  dTUustrts  iniserables.t 

What  did  a splendid  palace  profit  Cosmo 
de  Medicis  when,  after  the  death  of  John, 
he  nsed  to  walk  in  sorrowful  meditation 
through  the  vast  apartments,  observing 
that  it  was  too  large  a house  for  so  small  a 
family  ? Yet  such  is  mortal  blindness  ! 
Our  Lord  never  inhabited  any  house  which 
he  could  call  his  own,  and  we  must  estab- 
lish  ourselves  in  castles  and  I-ouvres  which 
are  to  be  called  ours,  as  if  we  were  never 
to  leave  our  present  habitations. 

Riches  were  also  known  to  be  evil  in  a 

• Gouget,  Bibliotb.  Frsaq^se,  Tom.  X.  51. 
f Id.  Tom.  XVI.  68. 
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Christian  sense,  because  of  the  innumer- 
able  obstacles  which  they  evidently  oppose 
to  tbe  spiritual  life.  “ Ubi  rerum  omnium 
abundantia  est,  ibi  plerumque  etiam  vitio- 
rum," says  Drexelius.*  Fuller  confesses. 


in  his  quaint  style,  the  secret  which  ex- 
plained  many  changes  which  had  lately 
occurred  in  his  unhappy  country : “ The 


powsession  of  superfluous  wealth  sometimes 
doth  hinder  our  ciear  apprehensione  of  mat- 
tere.”  Merchants,”  says  Cardan,  “and 
they  who  arrive  at  riches  by  a continued 
course  of  smiling  fortune,  and  also  the 
majority  of  nobles,  are  time  servera."-j- 
“Avoid  the  great,  and  confer  no  benefit 
npon  them,  for  they  are  by  nature  ungrate- 
ful ; and  the  experience  of  this  fact  is  more 
known  than  the  reason  is  evident.’“  No- 
bility,  when  it  is  not  bound  by  the  chains 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  will  generally  be 
proud  and  terrible  in  proportion  to  ita 
power  ; and  men  who  have  only  the  senti- 
ments  of  nature  will  be  found  to  regard  it 
alternately  with  abhorrence  and  with  a 
kind  of  superstitious  awe.  Children  dread 
tbe  approach  of  those  great  men  of  the 
earth ; and  even  age  forgets,  in  his  pre- 
sence,  what  is  due  to  iis  own  native  dig- 
nity.  The  proud  rich  man  shows  himself 
to  his  visitors  and  guests,  as  1'lutarch  says, 
“ t-n-ocxf  Aifctrdai  npotTKwmjptvov  sol  xaraoroXt- 
{ofuvov  xat  uvairXaTTufurov  irn  avruiv  &airip 
ayuXfxa  pap(iaptK6if.”  § 

In  ages  of  faith,  when  such  men  did 
appear  they  were  sure  to  hear  language  as 
bold  and  severe  as  that  of  St.  Jerome,  when 
he  said,  “ Do  not  say  to  me,  1 am  sprung 
frotn  an  illustrious  race  ; 1 have  always 
lived  in  delights,  in  the  midst  of  every 
luxury  ; I cannot  deprive  myself  of  wine, 
nor  of  these  exquisite  meats,  nor  adopt  so 
severe  a mode  of  life.  I would  answer  you 
with  ali  the  rigour  of  my  ministry.  Well, 
then,  live  according  to  your  law,  since  you 
cannot  live  according  to  the  law  of  God.”|| 
They  would  have  been  reminded,  that  some 
centuries  before  the  very  title  on  which  they 
prided  themselves  signified  a misereant,  for 
the  mescreants  and  infidels  were  the  “ Gen- 
tiles." Father  Lewis  of  Grenada  was  un- 
ahle  to  take  any  other  view  of  the  great 
nobles  of  his  age,  of  whom  he  said  publicly, 
that  almost  ali  by  pride  and  heaping  up 
riches  precipitate  themselves  and  their  heirs 
into  h ell .* 

* De  eonfonnit.  humane  voluntatis  eum  Divin. 
Lib.  V.  esp.  7. 

f Prudentia  Civilis,  esp.  VI.  t Id.  esp.  XL. 

i How  to  discera  erue  Friemis,  XXXV. 

I S.  Hieronyw.  EpisL  ad  Euststb. 

5 In  Festo  alicujus  martyris  Concio  II. 


Curst  be  estste  got  with  so  inany  a crime, 

Yet  this  is  oft  the  atair  by  which  men  climb.* 

To  follow  the  spirit  and  manners  of  the 
gentle  by  denomination,  from  the  times  de- 
scribed  by  Spelman  in  his  history  of  sacri- 
lege to  the  present,  one  rnight  almost 
suppose  that  the  world  had  receded  to  that 
state  during  which  the  title  passed  under 
its  heathen  signification.  That  balance  of 
Critolaus,  of  which  the  goods  of  the  soul 
were  placed  in  one  scale  and  those  of  the 
body  in  the  other,-)-  places  them  in  no 
dilemma,  for  they  decide  without  delibera- 
tion.  They  stigmatiae  the  choice  of  a 
Francis  and  an  Anthony  as  the  folly  of  an 
abject  superstition ; and  it  would  be  hard 
even  to  find  among  them  an  example  such 
as  that  of  the  heathen  youth  Lysiteles,  who 
says  of  his  poor  friend,  “ Quia  sine  omni 
malitia  est,  tolerare  egestatem  ejus  volo."| 
Speak  to  them  of  “ loving  holy  poverty, 
humility,  and  patience,  following  the  way 
of  Christ  and  of  his  saints,"§  like  such 
multitudes  of  men  of  ali  ranks  as  did  em- 
brace  this  way  in  the  ages  of  faith,  and 
they  reply,  as  in  the  words  of  Spencer, 

“ Lett  be  thy  biuer  aeorne 

Anti  lesve  the  rude  nesse  of  that  antique  age 
To  them,  that  lired  therein  in  state  forlome. 

Thou  that  doat  live  in  later  times  must  wage 

Thy  workes  for  wealth,  and  life  for  gold  eng»ge.”|| 

And  even  when  their  language  is  in- 
tended  to  be  ali  disinterestednesa  and  noble 
sentiment,  even  when  these  high-minded 
followers  of  reformers  and  patriots  are  for 
declaring  their  ardent  deaire  to  make  every 
personal  sacrifice  to  further  some  end  which 
is  to  hear  the  semblance  and  win  the 
honours  of  a holy  cause,  their  tongues  are 
unable  to  complete  a sentence  without  pro- 
viding  always  that  there  shall  be  “ a rea- 
sonable  equivalent"  for  themselves.  Here 
an  important  reflection  suggests  itself.  We 
often  seem  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  slow- 
ness  of  men  to  comply  with  the  loving 
invitations  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  we 
are  amaaed  that  nnonswerable  argumenta 
should  produce  no  effect  upon  the  crowd 
of  rich  philosophers,  who  are  ail  considered 
hy  the  world  as  such  enlightened  judges. 
Ah ! we  rnight  learn  the  reason  of  this 
from  the  Evangelist,  where  he  says  of 
some  who  heard  ali  the  thinga  spoken  by 
Christ,  “ erant  avari  et  deridebant  illum."‘' 
How  should  we  expect  them  to  answer 

• Ttsso,  II.  58.  f-  Cicero,  Tuscul.  V.  17. 

t Plautus,  Trinum.  II.  2. 
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otherwise  to  the  dispenser»  of  his  mys- 
teries?  especially  in  a land  Iike  that  the 
poet  speaksof,  “ where  for  luere  a 'no'  is 
quicltly  made  ?” 

“Wisdom  herself,"  says  Pindar,  “is 
fottered  by  gain." 

aXka  k< pd*i  rai  cotfiia  St&rr cu.* 

And  Msmmon  wina  his  w.T  when  ssrsphs  migbt 
despair ! 

True,  snch  men  may  sometimes  appear 
to  be  convineed,  and  even  perhaps  moved 
in  their  will  to  embrace  the  hoiy  law  of 
Catholica,  but  it  will  be  only  to  furnish  an 
example  of  a most  strange  and  awful  phe- 
nomenon  in  the  human  heart.  Father 
Lewis  of  Grenada  points  out  this,  “ How 
subtle  is  self-love,  and  how  it  seeks  some 
utility  for  itself,  even  amidst  noble  affec- 
tions.  When  Pani  disputed  concerning 
the  judgment  to  come,  before  Felix,  with 
such  force,  that  we  are  told  that  Felix  was 
filled  with  awe,  and  that  he  trembled, 
what  do  we  find  was  the  conseqnence  of 
this  terror  ? Truly  a wonderful  thing. 
‘ At  the  same  time,'  says  Luke,  ‘ he  hoped 
that  he  would  receive  money  from  Paul.' 
Who  could  have  conceived  this?"-(- 

No  longer,  then,  let  any  one  be  surprised 
at  finding  every  intellectual  force  unavail- 
able  with  the  rich,  or  with  those  who  lore 
money,  in  poverty  : with  those  whom 
Cicero  describes  as,  “a  race  of  men  horri- 
ble  and  fearful,  who  hold  their  possessions 
embraced  with  such  lore,  that  rather  than 
relinquish  them,  you  would  say,  their 
limbs  might  sooner  be  torn  from  their 
bodies."J 

But  how  far  have  we  wandered  from 
beatitude  ? Beati  pauperes  I Ah  ! how 
deeply  did  these  words  sink  into  the  hearts 
of  men  in  faithfu!  ages ! Such  is  the 
eminent  dignity  of  the  poor  in  the  Church, 
that  Bossuet  declares  that  already,  even 
in  this  World,  hy  means  of  the  Church,  God 
has  partly  fulfilled  that  sentence  which 
will  hereaifter  be  fully  nccomplished,  that 
the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last.  In 
the  world,  the  poor  seem  born  only  to  serve 
the  rich ; on  the  contrary,  in  the  Holy 
Church,  the  rich  are  only  admitted  on  con- 
dition  of  their  serving  the  poor : for  those 
that  are  last  in  the  world  are  first  in  the 
Church.  “ The  Church,  therefore,”  says 
Bossuet,  “ may  be  called  the  dty  of  the 

• Pyth.  Od.  III.  + Iu  Festo  B.  Jacobi  Concio  IL 
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poor,  as  it  is  the  city  of  God."  To  the 
poor  was  the  Saviour  sent,  to  the  poor  he 
preached  his  first  sermon.  It  was  the 
poor  who  first  entered  into  the  Church  ; 
it  was  the  poor  whom  God  chose,  that  they 
might  be  rich  in  faith  and  heirs  of  his  king- 
dom.  St.  Paul  besought  the  brethren  to 
pray  for  him,  that  the  Service  which  he 
was  about  to  render  to  the  poor,  that  is, 
the  alms  he  was  about  to  give,  might  be 
agreeable  to  them.*  With  such  honour 
did  he  revere  them ! In  the  world  the 
rich  may  assume  and  bear  proud  tities,  but 
in  the  Church  of  .lesus  Christ  they  are 
only  recognised  as  the  servante  of  the  poor.f 
Obscrve  how  this  philosophy  prevailed  in 
the  middle  ages.  “The  Church,"  saysJona, 
“ wishes  to  have  rich  men,  such  as  the 
Apostle  describes,  men  rich  in  good  works ; 
for  the  Church  understands,  by  a rich  man, 
one  who  is  rich  is  Christ ; but  as  for  others, 
they  should  have  no  honour  among  Chris- 
tians.  They  are  rich  at  home  in  gold  and 
silver,  but  in  the  Church  they  are  beg- 
gars."  J It  is  most  curious  to  observe  how 
in  these  ages  the  love  which  men  enter- 
tained  for  the  beauty  of  the  divine  temples 
induced  them  to  labour  with  constant  dili- 
gence  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for 
entering  them ; so  that  to  this  end  they 
strove  with  as  much  care  as  men  now  seek 
to  heap  up  temporal  riches  to  support  their 
living  in  the  secnlar  courts.  They  cared 
not  if  they  were  beggara  in  the  world's 
eye,  if  they  were  conscious  of  having  sent 
that  treasure  before  them  which  they  might 
hope  to  find 

When  that  tbe  two  ssaembUges  elisll  paxt, 

One  rich  eternally,  the  other  poor.$ 

Hereafter  we  shall  have  oceasion  to  show 
in  detail,  how,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Church,  a multitude  of  institutions  arose 
to  minister  both  to  the  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial  wants  of  the  poor,  founded  too  with- 
out  gold  or  silver,  but  with  prayers  and 
fasting,  and  meek  humility  ; but  of  these, 
one  inslance  must  be  sufficient  for  the 
present,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  spirit  which 
animated  them  all. 

In  a letter  of  St.  Theresa  written  to 
Father  Dominick  Bagnez,  there  is  the 
following  sentence  : “ Be  assured,  Father, 
that  it  is  an  oceasion  of  the  greatest  joy  to 

• Rora.  xv.  80,  31. 
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Ime  whenever  I receive  sistere  who  bring 
nothing  with  them  to  the  eonvent,  whom 
I receive  for  the  love  of  God ; I wish  I 
might  receive  them  ali  in  this  manner.”* 
There  is  at  present  before  me  a task  which 
might  seem  to  sorae  very  difficult,  to  show 
that  the  influente  of  this  philosophy  was 
diffused  in  sume  degree  even  orer  the  rade 
and  tronbled  scene  of  civil  society.  There 
exists  a long  letter  from  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great  to  the  sub-deacon  1’eter,  who  had 
been  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  goods  of  the  Church  of  Sicily,  in  which 
the  Pontiflf  desires  liim  to  attend  minutely 
to  the  interests  of  the  rustic  population, 
and  to  abolish  various  customs  which  op- 
pressed  them,  and  which  he  adds,  “ he 
detests  altogether.”t  Guizot  observes  that 
these  prescriptions  of  benevolence  and  jus- 
tice  will  explain  why  the  people  were 
always  so  anxioas  to  be  placed  under  the 
domination  of  the  Church,  for  that  the  lay 
proprietors  were  then  very  far  from  watch- 
ing  so  carefully  over  the  intereat  of  the 
inhabitante  of  tbeir  domains.  J Thia  is  a 
just  observation  ; but  yet  it  is  no  less  true 
that  the  principle  of  respect  being  dne  to 
the  poor,  was  forced  by  religion  even  upon 
the  secular  aociety.  The  fnmous  ordinance 
of  Tonis  le  Hutin  for  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  serfs  began  thus ; “ Since  according 
j to  the  right  of  nature,  every  one  shonld  be 
born  free,  and  that  by  certain  usages  and 
customs,  which  have  been  introduced  and 
hept  from  great  antiqnity  in  our  kingdom, 
and  that  by  adventure  many  of  our  com- 
mon  people  are  fallen  into  condition  of 
servitude  which  greatly  displeases  us ; We, 
considering  that  our  kingdom  is  called  the 
kingdom  of  the  Francs,  and  wishing  that 
the  thing  shonld  in  truth  agree  with  the 
name,  by  deliberation  of  our  great  council 
harc  ordained,  and  do  ordain,  that  generally 
thronghout  our  kingdom,  as  far  as  in  us 
lies,  and  in  our  suecessors,  such  serritudes 
should  be  abolisbed,  and  that  freedom 
shonld  be  given  on  good  and  agreeable  con- 
dition to  ali  those  who  are  fallen  into  ser- 
'itude,  eitber  by  origin,  or  by  marriage,  or 
by  residence.”§  Guizot  says,  speaking  of 
this  ordinance,  tbat  in  our  age  the  emperor 
Alexander  would  not  have  dared  to  publish 
a siroilar  ukase  in  Russia : he  would  not 
have  dared  to  proclaim  that,  according  to 
the  right  of  nature,  ali  men  should  be  born 

• Vie  de  S.  TlirrvM',  par  de  Yilkfore,  Toro.  1. 
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free.*  In  these  ages,  life  was  all  in  har- 
mony  with  itself,  and  poetry,  United  with 
domestic  manners  and  with  social  activity, 
was  a souree  of  consolation  to  the  poor  as 
well  as  to  the  rich.  The  greatest  part  of 
men's  time  was  not  devoted  to  business 
and  speculations,  and  to  what  is  now  called 
the  positive  of  existence,  while  only  some 
rare  bours  belonged,  as  a privilege,  to  a 
select  few,  during  which  they  might  pro- 
care emotions  by  purchase,  at  a theatre  or 
in  a library  : and  how  small  is  even  this 
privileged  number ! A late  French  writer 
makes  this  reflection : “ The  immense  ma- 
jority,"  he  remarks,  “ are  delivered  over  to 
labours  which  nothing  ennobles,  to  cares 
which  nothing  ean  console.”  There  is  no 
more  servitude  we  are  told  ; the  emanci- 
ation  of  the  people  is  accomplished.  Well, 
ut  liberty  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  man ; 
it  can  be  only  a mean,  never  an  end.  Wit- 
ness  the  savage  ; he  is  free,  and  yet  what  is 
he?  In  the  middle  ages  the  social  state 
was  no  doubt  imperfect ; Christianity  had 
not  terarinated  her  work,  but  was  it  not 
better  to  be  one  of  the  people  then,  than  to 
be  so  now  in  the  nineteenth  century  ? Was 
there  not  more  movement  around  him,  and 
did  he  not  participate  in  it  in  a manner 
more  immediate  and  direct  ? He  was  a 
aerf,  it  is  true,  but  now  is  he  not  a work- 
man  ? The  first  held  to  something  ; a 
moral  tie  attached  him  to  the  family  of  his 
master,  to  the  castle  whose  old  towers  pro- 
tected  him  as  they  had  his  fathere  ; to  the 
Church  at  whose  door  he  assumed  all  the 
dignity  of  a man  and  of  a Christiau,  and 
which  offered  an  inviolable  asylum  against 
the  power  of  the  world.  Around  him  all 
was  animated ; his  habita,  his  labours,  his 
privations,  his  perils,  were  all  connected 
with  ideas  in  which  he  had  faith,  and  for 
which  he  would  have  died  gladly.  Behold 
that  great  sensation  caused  by  Peter  the 
Hermit,  and  by  St.  Beruard.  Hearken 
to  the  voice  of  these  millions  of  obscure 
priests,  who  are  cach  a power,  and  who  like 
Foulquesde  Neuilly,  Martin  Lite,  Herloin, 
Eustache  de  Flay,  &c.,  repeated  through- 
out  Europe  the  words  which  Rome  was 
addressing  not  to  kings,  but  to  Christianity 
at  large.  It  was  in  speaking  to  nations, 
and  in  stimng  up  all  the  popular  convic- 
tions,  that  Urban  II.  made  bimself  be 
understood  at  Clermont,  and  it  was  by 
speaking  the  same  longuage  that  Innocent 
111.,  Innocent  IV.,  Gregory  IX.,  Pius  II., 
and  so  many  other  great  Poutiffs,  kept  alive 
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the  sacred  fire  and  enthusiasm,  which  was 
to  preserve  the  Christiana  of  the  eaat.  It 
may  be  observed  that  ali  the  negociations 
of  Home,  purely  political,  to  determine 
kinga  to  bear  assistance  to  the  Christian 
colonies  of  Asia,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Greek  em  pire,  when  it  was  menaced  by  the 
successore  of  Othmam,  were  ineffectual 
against  the  rivalry  of  interests  or  the  im- 
placable  enmities  of  courta  but  when  the  ' 
1'opes,  afflicted  by  the  sad  news  which 
came  from  the  Holy  Land,  showed  to  the 
Christian  people  their  brethren  of  the  Kast 
atruggling  against  the  subans  of  Egypt 
and  Damascus  ; when  they  endeavoured  to 
excite  their  sympathy  for  the  young  colonies 
of  Edessa,  Tripoli,  and  Antioch,  founded 
at  the  price  of  their  fathers’  blood  ; and, 
above  ali,  when  they  made  J erusalem  speak, 

J erusalem  , again  polluted  by  the  inndels,  i 
then  were  kings  borne  away  by  the  people, 
and  obliged  to  yield  before  the  will  of  the 
devout  and  heroic  multitude.  Their  poli* 
tical  combinations  could  not  resist  the  mur- 
muring  population,  which  demanded  an 
account  of  their  delays.  Jt  was  not  from 
the  circle  of  courts,  but  from  the  heart  of 
countries,  that  proceeded  those  cries  of  en- 
thusiasm  and  of  faitli,  “ .)  erusalem,  Jerusa- 
lem  ! Dieu  le  veut ! il  le  faut  !*’*  So  then 
it  was  not  merely  in  the  decliue  of  the 
minstriTs  art  that  the  wanderiug  harpcr 
might 

Tune  to  ple  as  e n peusant'»  ear, 

The  harp  a kiug  had  loved  to  hear. 

For  there  was  an  union  of  feeling  and  even 
of  taste,  and  a community  of  enjoyments 
among  the  high  and  low.  The  same  poet, 
who  devoted  his  genius  to  instruet  princcs 
and  nobility,  paid  an  equil  regard  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor,  of  artisans  and  country 
labourers,  who  are  all  severally  addressed 
by  Simon  Hougouine,  in  his  fanious  Toem 
of  the  Voung  ITince  conquering  the  hing- 
dom  of  (>ood  Henovvn.f  John  Houchet, 
who  wrote  so  many  chivalrous  books,  in 
his  Epistles  gives  instruction  to  ali  classes 
of  men,  from  the  throne  to  the  cabin  : 
the  ploughman  is  taught  with  as  much 
detail  as  the  prince  ; the  knigbtly  author 
disdains  no  state,  not  even  that  of  the 
young  scholar  in  the  Uni  versi  ty  of  Poi- 
tiers,  nor  that  of  the  printer  and  book- 
8eller.  J The  gentle  Symphorien  C hampier 
also,  in  his  “ Nef  des  Princes  et  dos  Ba- 
tailles  de  N oblesse,"  gives  instruction,  use- 

• Le  Correspondant,  43.  f Gouget,  Tom.  X.  169. 
t Ibid.  Tom.  XI.  303. 


ful  and  profitable,  to  all  kinds  of  people, 
to  teach  thera  how  to  live  and  die  well.* 
1 n fact,  there  is  no  feature  of  the  heroic 
character,  in  the  middle  ages,  of  which  we 
find  more  explicit  notice,  than  its  Christian 
affectiori  for  the  poor,  and  its  scrupulous 
delicacy  in  defending  them  from  injustice, 
as  in  the  instance  related  by  Don  Diego 
Savedra  Faxardo,  of  the  king,  Don  Alonso 
V 1 1 . who  no  sooner  discovered  that  an 
outrage  had  beeu  committed  upon  a poor 
labourer  by  a certain  noble,  than  he  flew 
in  disguise  with  such  speed  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment,  that  it  was  exeeuted  before  the 
guilty  oppressor  knew  that  he  had  been 
discovered.  Don  Fernando,  the  Catholic, 
did  nearly  the  same  thing  when  he  set  out 
secretly  from  Medina  to  Salamanqua,  where 
he  seized  Kodriguez  Maldonat,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  oppression  in  the  fortress  of 
Monleon.f 

1 he  very  maxims  of  nobility  had  a tone 
of  spirituality.  which  had  Ireen  infused  into 
them  by  the  Catholic  religion,  and  which 
tended  to  soften  the  distinction  between 
rich  and  poor.  “ Nobility,"  says  the  knight, 
who  argues  with  the  clerk,  in  a fanious 
book  of  chivulry,  “ proceeds  at  liret  from 
nobleness  of  manners  and  virtue.  Richesses 
ne  peuvent  toller  ne  donner  noblesse ; car 
richesse  sont  de  soy  viles  ; et  ce  qui  est  vil 
ne  peut  aucun  nobiliter  and  riches  are 
vile,  because  he  who  hath  them  “est 
toujours  angoisseux  et  en  soucy."t 

but  whatever  may  be  tbought  as  to  the 
political  situation  in  these  ages  of  the  poor, 
to  whom  is  promised  a spiritual,  not  a 
material  recQmpense,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  sentence  from  the  mount  was 
fully  verified,  which  pronounces  them  to 
lie  blessed.  The  moderns,  iudeed,  would 
hear  poverty  speaking  in  her  own  defence, 
with  far  more  impatience  than  did  Blepsi- 
demus  and  Chremnlus.  Nevertheless,  her 
arguments,  as  stated  in  that  old  play,  are 
unanswerable,  even  in  the  school  of  politi- 
cal economists.  The  best  answer  that  they 
can  make  to  her,  would  be  in  the  unblush- 
ing  confessiori  of  Hlepsidemus, — “Truly, 
by  Hercules,  l wish  to  be  rich  and  to  feast 
with  my  children  and  my  wife,  and  then, 
washed  and  adorned,  proceeding  from  the 
batli,  to  spurn  at  labourers  and  at  pover- 
ty." § “ The  rich  man,"  as  is  observed  in 

the  Plalonic  dialogue,  “has  power  to  com- 
mit  crimes  which  the  poor  man  is  prevented 
from  accomplishing ; the  powerful  cau  com- 

• Gouget, Tom.X.21fl.  + Mariana,  Hiflt  Hisp. 

J Le  Souge  du  Vergi  er.  § Arieloph.  Plutus,  613. 
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mit  crinies  which  the  inlirrn  are  unable  to 
act ; riches  and  power  are  therefore  evils, 
so  far  aa  they  give  means  of  operution  to 
the  will  which  is  inclined  to  evil."* •• 

When  Zeno  heard  that  the  ship  w as  lost, 
in  which  tvas  ali  his  property,  he  said, — 
“ Y'ou  do  well,  O fortune,  driving  me  to 
the  scrip  and  to  a life  of  philosopliy  !’’f 
Oh,  how  deeply  were  these  truths  felt  by 
Christiana  in  ages  of  faith  ! and  with  what 
sweetness  and  conviction  are  they  express- 
en  by  them  ! W ill  you  harken  to  one  of 
that  family  whotn  the  cord  girt  humbly? 
“ The  falcon,  when  she  is  too  full,  will  not 
knon-  her  master : so  it  was  witb  the 
prodigo]  son.  Riches  did  separate  him 
from  Ood,  and  poverty  brought  him  home 
again."  This  is  what  Father  l)iego  de 
Stella  remarks,  in  his  work  on  the  Con- 
tempt  of  the  World.}  “ Contemplate  our 
Lora,”  says  St.  Bonaventura,  “seated  at 
the  well,  waiting  for  the  return  of  his  dis- 
ciples  with  food,  and  see  with  what  humi- 
lity  and  condescension  he  speaks  to  that 
i poor  woman  of  Samaria,  and  contemplate 
his  fmgality ; for  the  disciples  were  to 
! return  with  food,  but  where  was  he  to  eat 
it?  At  the  side  of  the  well,  or  byastream 
or  fountain,  and  thia  you  may  Gelieve  was 
his  custom,  through  poverty  and  simplicity 
ofUfe.  He  had  no  exquisite  dainties,  no 
curious  vesaels,  uo  delicate  wine,  but  pure 
water  from  that  fonntain  or  rivulet.”§  The 
ancieuts,  eren  in  their  blind  unhappy  state, 
were  yet  sensible  of  the  hlessedness  of  the 
very  circumstances  which  are  now  deemed 
the  evils  of  poverty ; — 

14  Yet  was  their  manner  then  but  bare  and  playoe ; 
For  tlt'  antiqtie  world  exeesse  aud  pryde  did  bule, 
Sorh  prond  luxuri»us  pompe  isawolleu  upbut  late." 

“ It  seemed,"  as  Cicero  says,  "an  evident 
thing,  and  nature  herself  daily  taught 
! them,  quam  paucis,  quam  parvis  rebus 
egeat,  quam  vilibus."  ||  There  was  the 
supper  of  Xenocrates,  which  was  enough 
to  teach  men  that  they  had  no  need  of 
riches,  and  that  bribery  could  not  stain 
their  souls.*i  Thelawsof  Crete,  given  by 
Minos,  or  by  Jove  himself,  and  those  of 
Lycurgus,  as  Cicero  observes,  trained  youth 
to  virtue  by  labour,  and  hunger,  and  thirst, 
and  cold.  * * Flato  introduces  a speaker, 

• Krvaias.  t Plntarch,  de  exsilio. 

} On  lite  Contempt  of  the  World,  by  F.  Diego  de 
! Stella,  of  tite  order  of  St.  Francis  ; tramlated  from 
the  Spanish.  St.  Omers,  1 03'*.  Part  i.  87. 

i Meditationes  Vitw  Christi,  cap.  xxxi. 

| TuscnJ.  V.  »S.  1 Ibid.  V.  32. 

••  Ibid.  Lib.  II.  3L 


who  praises  the  discipline  observed  by  the 
Lacedemonian  youth,  aud  expressly  com- 
mends  their  practice  of  going  barefooted 
in  winter,  and  of  their  slecping  under  the 
sturs  without  a bed,  and  having  no  servants 
to  wait  upon  them,  wandering  over  the 
country  by  night  and  by  day  ; and  in  re- 
ply  to  the  question  of  an  Athenian,  he  says 
that  "valour  and  a manly  spirit  axe  not 
evinced  merely  by  resisting  fear  and  pain, 
but  by  overcoming  desixes,  and  pleasurcs, 
and  luxury.”* 

Is  it  not  strange  that  men  professing  to 
be  Christians  should  attempt  to  condemn 
the  same  state  of  munners,  when  resulting 
from  Christian  discipline,  poverty  and 
simplicity?  “ The  best  discipline  for  the 
body,”  says  Flato,  “is  that  simple  and 
Homerie  eeoiiouiy,  which  corresponds  to 
the  tone  of  the  simplest  music,  i)  0eAri<rr 7 
yvfxmtrruni  eide Aijbn  nt  at  rirj  rrjs  dirXijs  fiwaucqs ; 

for  simplicity  in  music  produces  temper- 
auce  and  wisdom  in  the  soul,  and  in  gym- 
nastic  discipline,  health  in  the  body.”f 
The  learned  physicianx  of  the  middle  age 
came  to  the  same  conclusion.  Card&n 
describiug  the  great  itnportance  of  modera- 
tion,  and  even  austeri ty  as  to  food  and 
drink,  observes,  that  it  is  by  such  discipline 
that  the  manners  of  youth  can  be  preserved 
from  evil,  and  adds  a remarkable  allusion 
to  the  custom  of  his  time,  saying, — “ This 
may  he  easily  seen  in  the  children  of 
nohility  so  well  brought  up,  merely  on 
account  of  this  spare  diet,  for  it  is  not  by 
stripes  that  they  are  restrained.  I have 
never  seen  a young  person  abstemious  in 
food  who  perished,  unless  through  an  acci- 
dent ; but  such  boys,  when  otherwise  well 
brought  up,  generully  arrive  with  glory  at 
great  old  age.”|  These  habite  were  called 
into  constant  exercise  by  the  ordinary  en- 
gagements  of  life.  Thus,  when  M adame  de 
Chantal  used  to  he  on  a journey,  she  always 
cbose  the  poorest  houses  for  her  lodging  ; 
she  used  to  eat  with  the  poor  of  their 
coinmon  hard  fare,  and  thus  found  sources 
of  spiritual  perfection,  in  the  very  circum- 
stances which  fili  our  modern  travellers 
with  such  bitter  disgust.  § 

The  sons  of  nohle  houses  did  not  attempt 
to  introduce  the  luxurious  banquets  of  a 
city  among  the  wild  mountains  and  woods, 
where  they  loved  to  dwell.  They  would 
have  used  the  words  of  Tityrus  to  their 
welcomed  friend, — “ How  sweet  to  rest 

* De  Legibus,  Lib.  I.  f De  Uepub.  Lib.  1Q. 

I Pruileatia  Civilis,  Cap.  xxxix. 

$ Vie  de  Mde.  de  ChaoUd,  par  MoraoUier,  Toni. 
II.  281. 
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here  with  me  this  night  under  the  green 
boughs,  and  partake  of  fruit  and  milk,  the 
fare  of  these  goatherds.  Andnowthesmoke 
riges  from  the  roofg  of  the  digtant  village, 
and  the  lengthening  shadows  fall  from  the 
lofty  mountains.” 

" There  are  some  kinds  of  men  and  fami- 
lies,”  says  Cardan,  “ which  are  altogether 
immoveable  and  inaccessible  to  any  sug- 
geation  of  treaaon.  Such  are  the  German 
and  Helvetian  nations,  the  Cardan  family, 
and  others,  in  towna  which  educate  their 
children  in  a hard  and  simple  manner.”* 

Don  Diego  Savedra  Faxardo,  in  his  In- 
struction  of  a Christian  1’rince,  uae»  the 
coral  growing  out  of  the  sea  as  an  emblem 
of  beauty  and  force,  to  be  a model  to  kingg 
and  noblea.  Sprung  from  the  midst  of  the 
waves,  beaten  by  the  tempesta,  it  grows 
hard  in  suffering,  and  .impervious  and  fit 
for  the  niost  precioug  purposes  of  men, 
while  the  rose  perigheg  at  the  firgt  blast. 
The  eflect  of  the  two  modes  of  education 
was  seen  in  the  lives  of  Don  John  1 1.  and 
Don  Ferandothe  Catholic;  the  one  educated 
in  the  paloce,  the  other  in  the  country ; 
the  one  by  women,  the  other  among  men  ; 
the  one  became  despicable  to  the  whole 
world,  the  other  the  object  of  general  ad- 
miration.  Thia  it  waa  which  made  Don 
Ferdinand  the  suint  give  a hard  and  manly 
education  to  his  sons. 1 Ribadeneira,  in  hia 
Princeps  Christianus,  shows  that  a Soft  and 
delicate  education  is  the  canse  why  men 
are  not  active  and  robust,  and  that  the 
Christian  discipline,  as  observed  in  Catho- 
lic States,  tends  to  produce  strong  and 
valiant  men,  by  commending  coarse  food 
and  raiment,  poverty,  temperance,  and 
labour.  % This  inay  now  seem  physically 
untrue,  “ Sed  nos  umbris,  deliciis,  otio, 
languore,  desidia  animum  infecimus ; opi- 
nionibus, maloque  more  delinitum  molli- 
vimus.”§  In  themiddle  ages,  thegreatest 
men  did  not  wish,  on  ordinary  occagions,  to 
be  distinguished  in  dress  from  the  poor. 

1 1 is  easy  now  to  talk  of  dressing  accord- 
ing  to  our  rank,  but  St.  Francis  said  well, 
“ lt  is  very  difficult  for  those  who  are 
arrayed  in  silk,  and  adomed  with  jewels, 
to  put  on  Jesus  Christ.”  1 Job,  David,  and 
all  the  old  saints,  did  oftcn  wear  vile  ap- 
parel,  and  Christians  of  old  did  esteem  it 
wisdom  to  use  it  on  the  ordinary  occasions 

• Prudentis  Civilis,  Csp.  luiii. 

+ The  Instructiunof  a Christian  Prince,  Lib.I.  29. 

J Lib.  II.  csp  39.  5 Cicero,  Tuucul.  V.  27. 

I1  Le  sacrd  Mont  d*01ivet,  ou  le  Paradis  de  ia 
Religion  du  Sentphique  Pin  St.  Frsn^ois,  par  F. 
Elaeare  L' Archer.  Puris,  1914. 


of  life.  It  was  this  which  Dante  thonght 
worthy  of  being  remembered  in  Paradise, 
where,  allnding  to  the  simple  dress  of  the 
Florentine*,  he  says, — 

I saw  BrliiiHMi.u  Berti  wulk  abroad 

In  tealheni  girdle,  und  u elusp  of  bone  : 

■ The  sons  I snw 

Of  Nrrli,  und  of  Vecchio,  well  content 

With  unrobad  jerkin  ; und  their  good  dumes 
hundling 

The  spindle  und  the  flux.* 

The  great  Bnsil  had  only  one  suit  of 
clothes.  and  all  the  riches  which  were 
found  in  his  possession  on  his  death  were 
a crucifix,  as  St.  Gregory  Nazianxen  re- 
lates.  St.  Chrysostom  lays  great  stress 
upon  the  danger  of  wearing  fine  apparel, 
and  shows  iis  inconsisteucv  with  the  apos- 
tolic  precept.  “ 1 admire,”  he  Bays,  in 
writing  to  Olympias,  “ that  admirnble  sim- 
plicity  in  your  dress,  in  which  you  have 
so  much  resemblance  to  the  poor.”  The 
old  writers  of  chivalrous  romance  are  fond 
of  that  trait  in  the  great  Sir  Perceval,  that 
he  would  never  abandon  the  good  hempen 
shirt  that  his  mother  made  for  him,  and 
their  heroes  are  generally  as  fond  of  going 
without  shoes  or  stockings  as  Socrates  and 
his  friend  Aristodemus,  of  whom  we  read 
dwirotSrjroi  firi.^  Socrates  would  go  bare- 
foot  in  frost  and  snow,  and  use  no  other 
dress  but  his  ordinary  one,  so  that  the  very 
soldiers  thought  that  he  did  it  to  shame 
them.  This  was  the  spirit  of  our  great 
heroes.  Charlemagne,  who  liated  distinc- 
tion  in  dress,  used  to  complain  of  being 
obliged  sometimes  to  wear  a doak  made 
more  for  decoration  than  use.  “ Of  what 
use  are  these  little  clouks  ? We  cannot  be 
coveted  by  them  in  bed.  When  1 am  on  i 
horseback,  they  cannot  defend  me  from  the  J 
wind  and  rain,  and  when  we  retire  for 
other  occasions,  I am  starved  with  cold  in 
my  legs.”J  If  in  our  times  there  should  I 
be  any  one  among  the  great  like  Vespasion,  I 
not  distinguished  in  dress  irom  persons  of 
the  lowest  rank,  there  is  too  often  reoson 
to  fear  that  it  will  only  be  as  Tacitus  adds, 

" Si  avari tiaabesset,  antiquis  ducibos  par.”§ 

It  was  the  same  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployments  in  which  men  of  all  ranks  were 
willing  to  engage.  The  sons  of  kings  and 
nobles  served  at  the  table  of  their  fathers 
or  lords,  and  were  ready  to  discharge  any 
office,  however  servile.  There  was  but  one 
word  to  signify  the  servants  who  rubbed 
down  the  horses,  and  all  young  noblemen 
under  the  dignity  of  knight,  both  being 


• Canto  XV. 

J Chron.  S.  Oall. 
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called  from  the  stable  or  the  shield  which 
they  carried  for  their  m aster.  Albertus 
Magnus  places  it  among  the  signs  of  true 
humility  to  converse  with  jxwr  compa-  ; 
nions,  and  assist  them  in  their  work,  and 
follow  their  customs.*  And  the  sons  of 
our  great  Catholic  ancestors  thought  this 
no  dishonour.  They  never  forgot  the  dis- 
cipline  of  their  college,  where  no  dtstinc- 
tions  were  allowed  on  account  of  birth  or 
Fortune.  St.  Bonaventura,  general  of  the 
order  of  St.  Franci»,  and  the  seraphic 
doctor,  was  washing  the  vessels  of  the  con- 
vent  when  they  came  to  present  him  with 
the  hat  of  a Cardinal  ; whicli  hc  caused  to 
be  hung  npon  a hook  in  the  kitchen  until 
he  had  finished  hi»  employment.f  Thi» 
sonnd»  strangely,  but  there  is  never  any 
- jostice  in  drawing  an  inference  from  the 
I thought»  and  manners  of  men  in  these  later 
I times,  when  we  are  endeavouring  to  esti- 
| mate  the  minds  of  Christiana  in  ages  of 
faith.  It  would  be  far  sufer  to  have  regard 
to  what  was  done  by  severat  of  the  wise 
aneients,  who,  a»  Alcibiades  said  of  Socrates, 
seemed  always  to  despise  what  the  world 
rnost  esteemed,  riche»  and  honour»,  so  that 
he  never  appeared  aware  whether  a man 
were  rich,  or  had  any  public  honour»  or 
ptivilege»,  for  which  the  multitude  might 
count  him  happy,  but  he  thought  all  these 
posseasions  to  be  worth  nothing,  and  that 
we  ourselves  were  as  nothing,  and  in  this 
manner  did  he  spend  his  whole  life,  always 
indulging  in  irony,  and  playing  a»  it  were 
with  the  thougbts  of  men.  J But  with 
our  simple  ancestors,  possessing  that  spiri- 
tualized  mind,  which  was  able  to  put  almost 
every  thing  around  them  in  harmony  with 
truth,  there  was  the  disposaession  witbout 
the  necessity  for  concealing  it  under  a form 
of  disdain.  The  very  circumstances  of 
aiHuence,  of  men  with  whom 

life  and  time 

Hin»  all  their  joys  in  one  dull  chitne 
Of  luxiiry  and  ease, 

could  excite  no  envy  where  there  cxisted 
the  faculty  of  appreciating  the  beauty  of 
spiritual  good,  for  it  is  in  proportion  as 
men  are  imbued  with  mattcr  that  riches 
become  so  nowerfully  attractive.  Amyot 
says  in  his  Breviarie,  “ that  one  can  know 
by  the  countenance  of  a man  whether  he 
loves  money  or  not."  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
love  which  makes  so  many  countenances 
hideous  and  almost  fearful  to  behold.  In 

• D«  P»indi#.  Animae,  c.  2. 

t Le  Mrr£  Mont  d’01ivet,  648. 

J Pluto  Symposium,  23. 


the  ages  of  faith,  to  be  known  to  love 
money,  or  even  to  possest  it  to  any  extra- 
ordinary  degree,  would  have  been  no  recom- 
i mendation  to  love  and  friendship,  and  to 
all  that  made  young  and  generous  hearts 
beat  bigh. 

In  truth,  in  a Catholic  country,  where 
the  sons  of  the  rich  behold  the  generous 
and  amiable  manners  of  the  rustic  chivalry 
among  whom  they  spend  their  youth  ; 
where  the  noble  has  learned  to  weep  over 
the  sad  tale  of  many  a poor  companion, 
and  to  sing  to  himself  those  plaintive  songs 
which  are  so  sweet  and  wild,  that  the 
traveller  oft  stops  on  his  road,  by  the  mea- 
dow's  side,  to  hearken  to  them,  and  to 
wonder  at  the  melodies  of  the  poor — the 
simpler  and  lower  ranks  of  society  are  so 
estimable,  that  noble  natur  es  will  often 
seek  to  be  confounded  with  them,  and  to 
conceal  even  from  others  those  very  dis- 
tinctions  of  wealth,  which  are  brought 
forward  with  snch  baughtiness  under  all 
other  circumstances  of  human  society.  The 
Catholic  form  of  life  tends  necessarily  to 
keep  the  hearts  of  men  susceptible  of  all 
the  innnmerable,  gracious,  and  beautiful 
harmonies  of  social  relation.  To  Nature’s 
unclouded  eye,  the  manners  of  the  rich 
and  dissipated  seem  so  full  of  affectation 
and  selfishness,  that  they  are  wondered  at 
as  a spectacle,  not  admired  as  a model  of 
imitation.  And  even  by  the  influence  of 
this  general  impression,  the  rich  are  at 
length  delivered  from  the  delusion  of  va- 
nity,  so  that  they  would  now  as  anxiously 
court  community  with  others,  os  formerly 
they  would  have  shunned  it.  Such  beauty 
is  there  in  the  simplicity  and  modesty  of 
nature.  For  human  life.  when  restored 
and  spititualized  by  the  Catholic  religion, 
is  full  of  grace  and  loveliness.  There  are 
a thousand  expressions  of  goodness,  which 
are  only  destroyed  by  the  absurd  vanities 
of  tbe  rich  and  haughty.  There  are  forms 
of  moving,  even  tones  of  voice.  which 
breathe  joyous  simplicity  and  angelic  inno- 
cence,  and  which  young  hearts  would  not 
exchange  for  the  wealth  of  worlds.  Hence, 
in  relation  to  the  line  arts,  it  is  the  poor 
who  almost  always  have  the  feeling  and 
the  sentiment  of  beauty,  which  is  the  source 
of  genuine  taste,  though  in  them  it  may 
often  remain  rude  and  imperfectly  deve- 
loped ; whereas  the  rich,  by  luxury  and 
pride,  have  often  lost  that  feeling  and  sen- 
timent, though  they  may  vainly  attempt 
to  supply  their  place  by  assumi  ng  the  con- 
ceit,  the  tone,  and  the  phroseology,  of  the 
insolent  connoisseur.  The  simple,  virtuous 
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poor  are  men  of  first  tboughts : the  so- 
phista and  people  of  the  world,  who  deem 
themselves  so  knowing  and  enlightened, 
are  men  of  second  thoughts.  The  profound 
sages  and  learned  holy  Christiana,  are  men 
of  third  thoughts,  which  only  bring  them 
back  to  the  first,  convinced  of  the  vanity 
and  emptiness  of  the  intermediate  stage  in 
their  intellectual  progress.  1 1 is  the  poor 
who  have  the  most  lively  sense  of  the  beauty 
and  solemn  grandeur  of  the  holy  ritual  of 
the  Church.  It  is  they  who  are  sure  to 
catch  the  tender  mystery.  Jacob,  indeed, 
was  the  son  of  arich  man,  but  as  St.  Jerome 
observes,  it  was  when  he  was  going  into 
Mesopotamia  alone  and  naked,  with  staff 
in  hand,  and  when,  being  wearied  on  the 
road,  he  lay  down ; and  he  who  had  been 
educated  with  such  delicacy  by  his  mother 
Rebecca,  and  now  a stone  for  a pillow  to 
his  head ; it  was  then  that  he  beheld  the 
ladder  of  angels;*  and  as  an  old  writer 
says  of  Jacob  Bleeping  thus  on  the  ground, 
“ who  would  not  have  had  his  hard  lodging, 
therewithal  to  have  his  heavenly  dream  ?" 
And  observe  too,  that  where  such  senti- 
ments  prevail,  the  real  wants  of  nature  are 
sure  to  be  supplied.  “ Ubi  caritas  est, 
etiam  exigua  sufficiunt,”  says  Ardo,  in  his 
Life  of  St.  Benedict,  Abbot  of  Ania.  Love 
knows  no  distress  of  poverty;  and  let  it 
be  remarked  also,  as  a general  rule,  that 
almost  always,  whatever  costs  the  least  is 
the  most  conduci  ve  to  health,  and  even  to 
beauty.  Riches  cannot  procure  the  bless- 
ings  which  belong  to  love  and  innocent 
simplicity,  in  a Catholic  land,  where  a 
sweet  look  is  of  more  avail  than  a long 
purse.  The  rich  are  amazed  on  entering 
it,  to  find  how  indifferent  men  seem  to 
their  steru  orders.  It  is  not  there  that 
they  would  be  able  to  quote  their  favourite 
maxim,  which  they  seem  to  have  learned 
from  Bacchus,  who  cries  out  in  the  shades, 
when  he  hears  that  Charon  will  ferry  him 
acroBS  for  two  oboli, — 

4»fv!  cos  fuya  bvvaaBov  narra^ov  rd>  86  o^3oXa».f 

Their  two  oboli  will  not  go  so  far  here  as 
with  their  own  unhappy  people,  whom  they 
have  debased,  and  as  it  were  imbruted,  in 
matter.  It  would  be  endless  to  produce 
instances  of  the  ennobling  influence  of  the 
Catholic  religion  upon  the  minds  and  man- 
ners  of  the  poor.  The  hiatorians  of  Italy, 
(though  it  is  not  in  history  that  we  should 
look  for  such  records,)  relate  numerous 

* F.pist.  XCIL  f Aristnph.  Rame,  141. 


cases  of  the  highest  generosity  and  heroism 
evinced  by  poor  peasants,  and  labourers  in 
cities,  which  prove  how  completely  the 
humbler  classes  may  be  exalted  to  the 
highest  intellectual  and  moral  dignity.* 
Assuredly,  in  a Catholic  state,  Virgil  would 
have  found  another  term  for  his  husband- 
man  besides  greedy.”-f-  What  pure  and 
noble  chivalry,  even  when  extravagant, 
showing  a root  of  goodness,  appeared  in 
the  brave  and  pious  peasants  of  the  Bas- 
Maine,  as  related  in  the  later  histones  of 
France!  The  brother  of  John  Chouan 
dies,  “because  he  will  declarehis  real  name 
to  the  enemy ; he  does  not  know  how  to 
lie,  for  he  has  never  lied.” 

But  if  such  was  the  condition  of  the  poor 
in  ali  these  respects,  which  might  seem 
earthly  and  temporal,  how  must  it  have 
been  blessed  in  regard  to  purely  heavenly 
interests,  and  to  those  that  are  spiritual 
and  eternal ! Beati  pauperes.  And  here  I 
will  forget  all  the  blessedness  which  we 
have  hitherto  ascribed  to  that  condition  in 
ages  of  faith,  because  so  far  it  may  seem 
allied  even  to  the  choicest  goods  of  this 
present  life.  But  let  us  view  them  even 
in  the  most  extreme  bereavement,  as  de- 
scribed  by  Dante,  among  the  blind  and 
poor,  who 

Near  the  confessionals,  to  crave  an  alma, 

Staud,  ench  liia  hea.l  upon  his  fellow'*  sunk, 

So  most  to  stir  compasaion  ; not  by  sound 
Of  worris  alone,  but  that  wtiiob  moves  not  less, 
The  sight  of  niis*ry.J 

What  a wretched  state  is  here  to  the  eye 
of  flesh  ! Yet  prejudging  men,  the  world 
is  blind  ; that  world  from  which  you  come ; 
but  enter  the  sanctuary,  and  perchance 

That  sweet  strain  of  psahnody  will  give  ye 

Light  which  may  imclond  your  minds.j 

Perchance  you  will  learn  to  see,  that  even 
this  is  blessedness, 

For  those  who  live  that  life,  which  is  a race 
To  death. 

So  though  t the  holy  Fathers,  who  drew 
their  wisdom  herein  from  experience.  For 
what  avails  it  to  come  to  the  churches  like 
the  men  of  whom  St.  Ambrose  speaks, 
who  are  wholly  of  earth,  and  occupied  with 
its  interests ; who  come  now,  non  quia 
ex  fide  Christiani  sunt,  sed  ne  Christiani 
ab  hominibus  non  putentur  ? who  have 


• See,  for  instanee.  Matt.  Villam,  Lib.  X. 
f Georgic,  1.  47. 

j Dante,  Purgatory,  XIII.  $ Id.  XXVUI. 
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alrars  an  excuse  for  themselves  on  accoanl 
, of  the  season  or  circumstances  of  their  life, 

I not  to  obey  the  Church.  For  irhen  a fast 
is  appointed  in  the  summer  months,  they 
i say,  “ The  tlay  is  long  ,*  we  cannot  bear 
| thinit and  in  the  winter,  “ The  cold  is 
«erere ; we  cannot  endure  hunger."  Thus 
these  rich  men,  whose  soul  is  always  bent 
npon  dining,  seek  reasons  for  themselves 
why  they  should  always  dine,  and  to  ex- 
cuse themselves  from  fasting,  accuso  the 
*a*ons  of  the  Creator.  In  like  manner, 
»hen  you  ask  them  to  give  any  thing  to 
tiie  poor,  immediately  they  object  to  you 
that  their  necessities  are  infinite ; they 
cannot  pay  the  taxes ; and  they  become  so 
tloquent,  that  you  seern  to  be  almost  a 
culprit  for  having  wished  to  admonish 
iliem;  so  little  do  they  understand  that 
the  greatest  of  ali  necessities  is  that  of  sal- 
ntion.*  With  what  a different  mind  do 
the  poor  frequent  the  divine  courts ! The 
i poor ! to  behold  whose  sweet  and  saintly 
i countenances,  at  moments  of  devotion,  the 
srtisu,  as  at  Home,  repair  to  the  churches ! 

| For  in  the  churches,  before  the  divine 
altars,  or  following  those  that  wolk  and 
sin»  soleum  litanies,  in  the  delight  and 
1 trunsport  with  which  ali  their  senses  mi- 
nister to  the  soul,  is  already  partly  fulfilled 
| the  promise  from  the  mount,  thut  theirs  is 
tbe  kingdom  of  heaven.  To  the  church 
5 they  repair  humbly  at  morning  and  at  eve, 
«tjoying  that  privilege  which  was  felt  to 
W so  great  by  David,  that  he  said,  in 
allusion  to  it,  “ One  thing  I have  asked 
from  the  Ford,  that  I may  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life, 
and  risit  his  temple."  Here  they  were 
iaebriated  with  the  fatness  of  his  house, 
and  were  given  to  drink  of  the  torrent  of 
’ his  pleasure.^*  And  where  were  the  rich 
and  lofty  ones  the  while  ? What  was  their 
felicity  ? Restless  and  in  want,  they  were 
; driven  abroud  to  the  theatre,  to  the  proud 
assernbly ; they  were  at  home  in  their 
palaces,  satiated  and  weary  with  splendour 
and  dissipation,  saying,  like  Theseus  in 
^hakspeare, — 

^liere  ia  our  uamt]  in  an  ager  of  mirth  ? 

What  reTeIs  aro  in  haud  ? Is  tliere  no  play 
j Tn  eas*  tlie  anguish  of  a torturi  ng  hour?J 

\nd  remark  too,  with  St.  Chrysostom, 
that  “ it  is  the  rich  ,and  prosperous  who 
condemn  Providence,  in  affected  pity  for 
die  «ufferings  of  innocence.” 

* Serro.  XXXIX.  f Psaltu  xv. 

• Midsitmmer  Nigbfs  Dream,  V.  I. 


Strange  to  observe,  the  French  sophista 
of  the  last  century  confessed  this  of  them- 
selves. “ It  is  from  the  midst  of  voluptuous 
prosperity,"  said  llernardine  de  Saint- 
Pierre,  “ that  these  murmura  against  Pro- 
vidence issue.  1 1 is  from  these  libraries,  so 
filled  with  light,  that  the  clouds  rise  up 
which  have  obscured  the  hopes  and  the 
virtues  of  Europe."*  “it  is  not  Lazarus," 
says  St.  Chrysostom,  “ that  pronounces 
such  blasphemy.  H e would  have  shuddered 
at  the  thougbt  of  it.  Is  it  not  revolting, 
then,  that  while  those  whom  God  has 
visited  with  all  kinds  of  misery,  bless  him 
and  give  him  thanks,  you,  who  are  only 
bare  spectators  of  the  combat  of  humanity 
with  suffering,  should  thus  blaspheme 
against  Providence  ? For  if  the  sufferer 
should  for  a moment  give  way  to  grief, 
and  utter  some  guilty  words,  there  would 
seern  to  be  some  excuse  for  him ; but  that 
another,  who  is  a stranger  to  the  sorrows 
of  life,  should  iose  his  soul  and  outrage  his 
Creator,  condemning  things  which  are 
regarded  by  those  who  endure  them  as 
benefits,  and  a subject  of  gratitude, — this 
certainly  is  inconceivable,  and  undeserving 
of  pardon."f  Nor  let  it  seern  rhetorical,  to 
ascribe  such  sentiments  to  those  who  suffer 
the  extreme  of  poverty.  A great  theologian 
discovered  a master  of  theology  in  a poor 
beggar  who  sat  at  the  door  of  a Church. 
This  poor  afflicted  man  assured  him,  upon 
being  interrogated,  that  he  was  always 
prosperous,  that  he  was  never  unfortunate ; 
that  he  never  had  an  enemy ; and  that 
every  thing  happened  to  him  exactly  ac- 
cording  to  his  wish.  Omnia  fiunt  ut  volo. 
The  secret  consisted  in  his  being  contented 
with  his  lot ; in  feeling  assured,  that  what- 
ever  came  from  God  was  good  for  him ; 
that  no  man  could  injure  his  soul;  and 
that  vvhatever  event  befel  him,  was  con- 
formable  to  the  divine  will.  “ Et  hoc 
unum  volo  quod  vult  Deus,"  said  he,  “ ita 
omnia  fiunt  ut  volo."  Therefore  this  theo- 
logian drew  a general  conclusion,  saying, 
“ Vere  sub  sordido  palliolo  saepe  magna 
latet  sapientia."J 

The  father  of  Thomas  a Kempis  was  a 
poor  rustic  labourer.J  John  Aumont,  a 
poor  simple  peasant  of  the  valleyof  Mont- 
morenci,  composed  a treatise  on  prayer, 
which  was  approved  of  by  the  doctors  of 
Paris : he  died  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 

• Etnde*  de  la  Nature,  Tom.  I.  158. 

f Ilorn.  IV. 

X Drexelios  de  Conformiute  Voluntatis  Ilum, 
cum  Divina,  Lib.  II.  cap.  1. 

$ Vita  ejus,  cap.  5. 
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teenth  century,  in  the  odour  of  aanctity.* * * § 
The  parish  of  Stains,  near  Faris,  produced 
a peasant  named  John  ISossart,  of  a very 
ancient  farni !y  in  that  place,  «rho  died  at 
an  advanced  age  in  Paris,  in  1752  ; he  was 
of  such  piety  and  goodness  that  the  curate 
of  the  village  wrote  hi*  life.  Persona  of 
the  first  quality  used  to  visit  him  out  of 
respect  to  his  virtue.f 

The  ingenious  tenderness  of  divine  Pro- 
vidence  does  not  even  exclude  the  poor 
from  the  full  benefit  of  tnaking  oflFerings  to 
God.  The  widows  mite  was  received 
and  applauded.  “O  thrice  happy  woman, 
and  covered  with  glory !"  cries  St  Cyprian, 
“ to  have  deserved  even  before  the  day  of 
judgment  to  be  praised  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Judge."{  “ \Vho  knowa  not  that  the 
olferings  of  the  lowest  persona  are  most 
grati- fui  to  God?”  said  Gerson.  The  self- 
called  reformer*,  those  enemies  of  the  poor, 
as  the  resuit  quickly  proved,  were  so  ab- 
sorbed  in  matter  that  they  overlooked  this. 
Fuller  cannot  consent  to  go  the  wbole  length 
of  their  profaneness,  but  says,  " the  Mag- 
deburgenses,  out  of  a spirit  of  opposition 
to  the  Papists,  do  in  my  mind,  on  the  other 
side,  too  much  decry  St.  Peter,  causelessly 
caviling  at  his  words  to  our  Saviour,  ‘ Ecce 
reliquimus  omnia what  say  they  had  he 
left?’-’  St.  Jerome  would  have  taught 
them,  that  though  the  Apostles,  as  we  read, 
did  only  leave  their  shipa  and  neta,  yet 
did  they  leave  ali  things  to  follow  Christ, 
because  they  offered  themselves,  tvhich  was 
an  ofifering  beyond  ali  the  treasures  of 
Darius  and  Crcesus.§ 

“ Abraham  was  rich  in  gold  and  silver, 
in  flocks,  possessions,  and  raiments : he 
had  such  a household  that  on  a sudden 
emergency  he  could  produce  young  men  to 
fonn  an  army  which  was  able  to  rout  the 
host  of  four  kings  ; and  yet  in  his  exercise 
of  hospitality  he  did  not  give  orders  to  his 
servant*  and  maidens  to  minister  to  the 
guests,  but,  as  if  he  had  found  a treasure, 
he  applied  himself  alone  with  Sara  to  wait- 
ing  upon  them : he  stood  as  a servant  to 
serve  supper  to  the  strangers.  Hence  it 
was  taught  that  we  also  should  learn  not 
to  be  content  with  offering  money,  but  to 
offer  ourselves  to  Christ,  and  imitate  the 
Sou  of  Man,  who  came  not  to  be  minis- 
tered  unto  but  to  minister.”  This  is  what 
St.  Jerome  says.|| 

* Lebeuf,  Hiat,  da  Diocese  de  Paris,  Tora.  III. 

p.  392. 

t Id.  III.  320.  f De  Bon.  Op.  et  Eleemos. 
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So  great,  indeed,  and  numerous,  are  tbe 
spiritual  advantages  of  poverty,  that  it 
might  even  be  argued  that  the  general  in- 
fluence  of  religion  during  the  ages  of  faith 
was  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  varied 
and  constant  application  of  that  moral 
power  which,  thongb  it  may  not  have  found 
a place  in  history,  was  most  certainly 
exerted  by  the  people,  that  is,  by  the  vast 
majority  of  men  who  lived  in  a compara- 
tive state  of  poverty.  The  poor  cotnmon 
people  have  often  been  the  protection  of 
the  suints,  as  they  were  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist  from  the  fury  of  Herod,  for  we  read, 
“ timuit  populum  : quia  sicut  prophetam 
eum  habebant."*  How  often  would  tbe 
foul  crew  of  rich  sophista  and  greedy  plun- 
derers  of  ecclesiastica!  property,  who  hold 
their  counsel  on  the  Seine,  have  ovprthrown 
whole  churches,  but  that,  like  Herod,  they 
feared  the  people  ? It  is  the  poor  commori 
people  too  who  have  the  quickest  and  most 
judiciolis  sense  of  admiration  for  heroic 
virtue  in  distress.  This  is  shown  in 
Homer,  when  he  says,  that,  “ when  Tele- 
machus, at  the  close  of  his  address,  wept 
and  threw  his  sceptre  to  the  earth,  all  the 
people  were  moved  to  pity,  but  that 
Antinous,  who  represented  the  proud 
suitors,  began  to  accuse  him."f  Nay,  the 
holy  poor  have  often  exerted  a direct  in- 
fiuence  upon  the  mauners  of  the  great. 
At  Florence,  after  the  defeat  and  execution 
of  the  conspirator*,  the  people,  who  re- 
membered  the  blasphemies  to  which  old 
James  Pazzi  had  been  addicted,  began  to 
murmur  publicly  at  his  having  been  buried 
in  holy  ground.  At  length  a multitudo  of 
country  peasants  repaired  to  Florence,  and 
required  that  his  body  should  be  removed 
from  the  sacred  place  : it  was  dug  up  and 
thrown  into  the  Arno.{  Of  a stili  more 
remarkable  instance  there  is  a monument 
yet  existing,  if  wc  give  credit  to  what  is 
reported  by  some  historians  of  Normandy, 
for  there  is  a place  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  opposite  Jumieges,  which  is  called 
Heulerie,  or  Jolerie,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  origin  of  the  name  is  to  be  traced 
from  the  inhabitant*  having  been  aecus- 
tomed  to  assemble  there  frequently  in 
order  to  express  their  detestation  of  immo- 
rality,  by  hisaing  Agnez  Sorel,  as  the  king’s 
mistress,  who  had  retired  there.§ 


• Mati.  xiv.  5.  f Od.  II.  81. 

f Pignotti,  III.  0. 

$ Hiat,  de  Jumicges,  par  DesbajeB. 
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O far  we  have  regarded  the 
state  of  the  poor  in  ages  of 
faith ; but  it  ia  obvious  that 
a far  wider  range  is  opened 
to  our  view  in  reference 
to  the  first  circle  of  beati- 
tude  tban  the  mere  limita  of  material  po- 
verty,  which,  after  ali,  uiay  itaelf,  in  sonte 
instances,  be  excluded  from  it ; for  “ if 
bumility  be  not  joined  to  poverty,'’  as 
Thontas  i Kempis  says,  “ poverty  cannot 
please  God.”*  “ Poverty  is  not  a virtue,” 
says  St.  fionaventura,  “ but  the  love  of 
poverty."t — There  may  be  religious  po- 
verty amidst  riches,  and  worldly  riches 
amidst  poverty  : the  poverty  of  religion, 
that  is,  the  spirit  which  is  disengaged  from 
the  love  of  riches,  distinguished  Abratiam, 
Job,  Oavid,  Josias,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
to  all  of  whom  Providence  had  given  great 
wealth,  and  the  Augustins,  the  Paulins, 
the  Gregories,  and  so  many  othcr  holy 
bishops  and  hinga  and  noblea  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Church  who  regarded  their  riches  and 
dignities  as  treasures  of  which  they  were 
only  the  dispensers  for  the  good  of  others.  J 
St.  Jerome  appeals  to  theexampleof  noble 
men  and  rich  men  then  living  who  had 
renounced  all  thinga  for  Christ.j  The 
great  possessions  which  every  Christian 
mnst  renonnce  are  his  attachment  to  crea- 
tures  and  his  self-love. 

The  Clinrch,  that  city  of  the  poor,  as 
Bossuet  calla  it,  possessed  great  wealth  in 
these  ages  of  faith.  We  must  show  in 
whnt  manner  this  was  consistent  with  that 
spiritual  poverty  which  is  the  object  of  the 
divine  benediction. 

From  the  very  first,  we  know  that  offer- 
ings  were  brought  to  the  churches,  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  ministers. 
The  Church  bad  virtnally  acquired  pro- 
perty  long  before  the  time  of  Constantine ; 
for  that  emperor  ordered  that  all  tliings 
which  had  been  unjustly  taken  from  the 
C hurch,  wbether  houses  or  lands,  ahould 
1 be  restored  to  her,  at  the  same  time  making 
it  lawful  for  all  persons  to  leave  property 

t De  Tritins  Tabernae,  cap.  7. 

1 Medit.  Vine  Christi,  cap.  4.7. 
jl  * St.  Bonaventura  de  Scpt.  Grad.  Vit.  Spiritual. 

| rap.  47. 


to  her  by  wilL*  After  Constantine,  in  the 
Gteek  Church,  we find  St.  Gregory  Naxian- 
zen  and  St.  Chrysostom  urging  the  duty 
of  devoting  tenths  to  snpport  the  ministers 
of  God.  St.  Augustin,  than  whom  no  one 
could  be  more  pure  from  all  terrene  cu- 
pidity,  presses  upon  the  laity  their  obliga- 
tion  to  enable  those  who  serve  the  altar  to 
live  by  the  altar,  and  warns  them  to  beware 
lest  the  silence  of  the  clergy  should  reprove 
their  illiberality.f  He  advises  them  to 
reserve  some  fixed  sum  for  this  use,  “some- 
thing  fixed  either  from  your  annual  or 
your  duily  fruits,"  and  he  even  prescribes 
tenths;J  as  does  also  St.  Jerome. § The 
maxim  was  “ Laicorum  est  antevolare  cleri 
necessitatibus.”  Charlemagne,  without  re- 
gard  to  the  remonstrances  of  several  of 
the  clergy,  established  the  system  of  tithes 
by  law.||  The  laws  of  Justinian  would 
not  even  allow  a church  to  be  constructed 
unless  it  was  also  endowed  so  as  to  support 
the  clergy. 

Besides  this  legal  provision,  an  immense 
source  of  wealth  was  derived  from  the  faith 
and  spirit  of  the  people.  Some  made  offer- 
ings  throngh  gratitude : thus  in  the  year 
1103,  Hugue,  count  of  Troyes,  published 
the  following  letter  at  a time  when  he 
made  great  donations  to  the  churches.  “In 
the  name  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity, 
I,  Hugue,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  count  of 
Troyes,  after  great  sufferings  and  affiiction 
from  dangerous  wounds,  and  despairing  of 
a cure,  expecting  only  death ; and  yet  God 
having  granted  me  a recovery,  considering 
in  myself  that  I have  in  many  ways  of- 
fended  the  grace  of  my  God,  and  that  I 
had  justly  deserved  this  penalty  for  my 
sins,  andaeknowledging  that  I had  deserved 
a stili  greater  ; after  this  great  benefit  of 
God  in  restoring  me  to  health,  I have  pro- 
posed  to  render  him  thanks,  by  giving 
alms  and  doing  good  to  some  churches."** 
Others  made  offerings  through  fear  of  God's 
judgment.  Thus  at  the  close  of  the  tenth 

• Thomassions  de  veteri  et  uova  Ecclesias  Disci- 
plin.  Pars  III.  Lib.  I cap.  10.  ♦ Iu  Paul.  iv.  40. 

{ 8erm.  219,  de  Tcinp.  § In  Matt.  xxii. 

|)  Cap.  Car.  M.  aun.  801.  § 39.  T.  I.  Coi.  355. 

TlioimusinuB  ili.  Lib.  I.  cap.  19. 

•*  Hiat.  du  Diocise  de  Truyea,  par  De^guerrois, 
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century,  the  Church  received  a great  influx 
of  riches,  ia  consequence  of  the  opinion 
wbich  then  generally  prevailed,  that  the 
world  was  near  its  end.  I cannot  refrain 
froin  observing  here  that  the  moderns  need 
not  make  this  a ground  of  triumph,  for  so 
far  is  this  fact.  from  being  favourable  to 
their  views,  that  it  is  on  the  contrary  one 
which  redects  the  highest  honour  upon  the 
spirit  of  men  in  these  ages.  For  wliat  must 
have  been  the  holiness  and  gTandeur  of  that 
aociety  to  which  persons  of  every  rank  and 
country  offered  their  treasures,  thinking 
that  they  were  about  to  appear  in  a body 
before  the  eternal  Judge,  and  that  these 
offerings  would  recommend  their  souls  to 
his  justice  ? What  must  have  been  the 
faith  and  piety  of  those  men  who  had  their 
hearts  thus  fixed  upon  the  good  of  the 
future  and  eternal  world  ? When  property 
was  given  to  the  Church,  it  was  the  prac- 
tice  to  add  the  most  soleum  imprecations 
against  all  who  should  attempt  to  sever  and 
convert  it  from  the  holy  purpose  to  which 
it  was  destined.  Thus  the  charter  of  ^Ed- 
notlius  to  the  Abbey  of  Ramsey,  giving  to 
it  his  estate  of  Acleia,  ends  thus,  “ Rogamus 
ergo  et  obsecramus  per  Dei  terribile  nomen, 
ut  nullis  omnino  hanc  terram  donet,  vel 
vendat,  vel  aliquo  modo  ab  eadam  Ecclesia 
alienet ; quod  si  quis  fecerit,  sit  ille  male- 
dictus, et  alienatus  ab  omni  beatitudine 
praesentis  vitae  et  futurae,  sitque  ejus  com- 
moratio cum  daemonibus  in  inferno,  ubi 
ignis  eorum  non  extinguitur  et  vermis 
eorum  non  morietur."* 

Long  after  the  change  of  religion  in 
England,  it  seemed  a horrible  and  fearful 
thing  to  many  even  who  went  with  it  to 
take  any  part  in  the  pl under  of  property 
which  had  been  so  solemnly  dedicated  to 
God.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  rich  and  power- 
ful  agents  made  no  scruple,  like  Sir  John 
Russei,  in  making  a dwelling-house  of  the 
dissolved  abbey,  and  a stahle  of  the  church  ; 
but  in  a vast  majori ty  of  instances,  when 
the  first  plunderers  had  departed  on  their 
circuit  of  destruction,  the  people  durst  not 
take  any  advantage  of  what  then  stood 
defenceless  and  open  to  any  invader.  The 
people,  as  Sir  Henry  Spelman  says,  were 
fearful  to  meddle  with  places  consecrated 
to  God.f  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  in  his  i 
history  of  Sacrilege,  gives  a list  of  all  the  ! 
peers  who  were  present  in  parliament  on 
1'riday  the  23rd  of  May,  in  the  thirty-first 

* Hist.  Raxnesiensis,  cap.  xviii.  Gale  Hiat.  Brit. 
Tom.  II. 

♦ Hist.  of  Sacrilege,  p.  240. 


year  of  Henry  VIII.  when  the  act  passed 
for  dissolving  the  monasteries,  and  he 
shows  the  calamities  which  feli  upon  thern 
and  their  races  : he  also  gives  a list  of  the 
abbeys,  traces  the  property  through  vorious 
hands,  and  shows  that  the  acquirers  never 
prospered.  A remark  which  was  repeated 
by  Jeremy  Taylor  and  many  of  the  Fro- 
testant  preachers,  with  what  consistency, 
indeed,  might  have  been  questionable. 
Such,  then,  was  the  wealth  of  the  Church, 
and  such  the  mode  of  its  acquisition  during 
the  ages  of  faith.  Now  one  observatiou 
suggests  itself  before  we  proceed  to  con- 
sider  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  received, 
and  the  objects  to  which  it  was  applied. 
It  would  seem  that  the  wealth  of  a par- 
ticular  church,  or  convent,  was  only  u 
memorial  of  its  sanctity.  Hear  the  accu- 
rate Abbe  Lebeuf,  “ The  reputation  of 
holiness  which  belonged  to  the  abbey  of 
Livry,  was  the  cause  why  Matii  da  de 
Cramocl  gave  to  it  in  the  year  1244  twenty 
acres  of  land  at  Berneau."* 

We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  pro- 
duce many  curious  instances  of  a similar 
kind.  At  present  1 pa&s  on  to  show  the 
spirit  of  the  Church  in  receiving  this  influx 
of  wealth,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it 
was  applied.  44  The  holy  fathers,"  says 
Thomussinus,  44  regarded  the  accession  of 
temporal  goods  to  the  Church  as  a subject, 
not  of  joy,  but  of  religious  fear  andnecessary 
caution,  and  even  of  grief  and  sadness.’'t 
ln  a letter  which  Alcuin  wrote  to  Charle- 
magne,  he  desires  the  eraperor  not  to  re- 
quire that  tithes  should  be  always  paid  to 
the  clergy.  44  It  is  much  better  to  lose 
tithes  than  faith  : we  who  have  been  born, 
nourished,  instructed  in  the  Catholic  faith, 
even  we  can  hardly  consent  to  give  the 
tenth  of  our  goods,  and  must  not  the  new- 
born  faith,  the  weak  heart,  and  the  avari- 
cious  spirit  of  these  people  stili  less  consent 
to  it  ?"J  This  was  his  view  of  their  legal 
enforcement.  ln  the  year  813,  a council 
of  bishops  under  Charlemagne  grievously 
inveighed  against  those  who  teinpted  the 
faithful  to  endow  the  Church,  and  ordered 
such  gifts  to  be  restored  to  the  natural 
heirs,  but  it  added,  44  Hoc  vero  quod  quis- 
que Deo  juste  et  rationabiliter  de  rebus 
suis  offert,  firmiter  Ecclesia  tenere  debet." 
A certain  matron,  by  name  Ammonia,  left 
land  and  ber  house  to  the  Church.  Ste- 
phania her  nurse,  and  Calixenus  her  son, 

• Hist.  du  Diocese  de  Pari»,  Tom.  XIII.  285. 

f De  veteri  et  nova  Ecclesiae  Disciplina,  Pan  iii. 
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hsstened  to  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
vxposed  their  porerty  to  him,  upon  which 
he  ordered  the  land  and  house  to  be  restored 
to  them.*  “ Why  desire  gold  which  can- 
not  help  ua  ?"  cried  St  Ambrose,  “ the 
Assyrians  formerly  plundered  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  of  its  gold,  but  the  gold  of 
the  Church,  that  ia,  the  poor,  holds  ont  a 
prey  to  no  one."f  “ The  tribute  of  the 
Church,"  says  the  canon  of  the  Irish 
Church,  in  the  eighth  century,  published 
by  Dacherius,  "ia  according  to  the  cuatom 
of  the  province,  tamen  ne  pauperea  in 
decimie  vim  patiantur.” f "The  aynod 
decreed  that  a prieat  alionld  not  receive 
gifta  from  any  one  of  whom  be  did  not 
know  the  conscience,  for  aa  much  as  the 
hosts  do  not  profit  him,  ao  much  do  the 
gifta  of  the  wicked  man  injure  him  who 
receives  them.”§  The  bishop  Jona,  in  his 
work  de  Institutione  I.aicali,  quotea  aa 
foilowa  from  St  Gregory’*  morals.  “ He 
who  givea  his  external  aubatance  to  the 
needy.  but  does  not  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serre  his  own  life  from  sin,  olfers  his  sub- 
stance  to  God  and  himself  to  sin ; that 
which  is  least  he  givea  to  hia  Creator,  and 
what  is  greatest  he  keeps  for  iniquity ; he 
givea  his  property  to  God,  and  he  prepares 
himself  for  the  devil."||  We  may  observa 
that  thia  is  not  the  langnage  of  men  who 
only  thirsted  for  the  riches  of  the  laity. 

. In  like  manner,  Walafred  Strabo,  Abbot 
! of  Fulda,  in  the  ninth  century,  shows  that 
no  offering  to  a monastery  or  church  would 
be  acceptable,  unleas  from  men  who  obeyed 
the  precept*  of  Chriat  with  a pure  heart.*i 
[ In  accepting  offerings,  the  Church  had 
i always  regard  to  the  purity  and  innocence, 
or  penitence,  of  thoae  who  offered,  whence 
! F.piphanius  says  in  his  exposition  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  “ The  Church  admita  the 
oblations  of  auch  as  bave  done  injury  to  no 
; one,  and  done  no  wickedness,  but  lead  an 
innocent  life.'’**  “ The  offerings  of  the 
faithful  at  the  altar  were  bread  and  wine, 
hoats  for  the  Divine  sacrifice,  tcstimonies 
of  gratitude  for  the  clergy,  and  proofs  of 
charity  for  the  poor.  The  names  of  those 
who  offered  were  solemnly  read  at  mas* 

| from  tablets  which  were  the  Diptycha,  "j-f 
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Men  would  not  have  relinquished  the 
benefits  of  the  Church,  if  they  could  have 
escaped  the  burden  of  tenths.  The  farmer 
of  the  farm  of  Orengis,  in  the  deanery  of 
Montlhery,  was  dedared  by  aentence, 
exempt  from  paying  tithea.  The  curate 
concluded  that  he  waa  not  his  parishioner  ; 
but  the  farmer  not  choosing  to  remain 
without  a pastor,  offered  to  pay  twenty 
livres  every  year,  if  he  would  put  him 
among  the  number  of  his  parishioners. 
The  offer  being  accepted,  it  waa  approved 
of  by  the  vicar-generul  in  the  year  16ti0.* 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  ages 
of  munificence  to  the  Church,  we  read  of 
no  consequent  distress  among  the  people. 
It  was  then  the  well  known  proverb, 
“ que  donner  pour  Dieu  napauvrit  jamait 
un  homine.”!  Thus,  then,  did  riches  pour 
into  the  Church.  It  remains  to  obsserve 
the  purposes  to  which  they  were  applied. 
Tenths  were  given  to  the  clergy  as  ahining 
in  their  divine  mission,  as  repreaenting 
Christ,  "quo  fit  ut  eis  non  frui,  sed  uti 
debeant  religiose,  pie,  et  parce." t 

“ The  tithes  are  to  be  divided  into  three 
portions,”  say  the  canonical  rales  of  Cro- 
dogang,  Bishop  of  Meta,  decreed  in  816, 
“ one  for  the  ornament  of  the  church, 
another  for  the  poor  and  for  strangers, 
which  is  mercifully  to  be  dispensed  with 
all  humanity ; the  third  part  for  the  prieats 
themselves.”$  St.  Ambrose  says  to  Sym- 
machus, the  Champion  of  the  1'agan  Tem- 
plea,  “ the  Church  possesscs  nothing  'for 
herself  but  faith ; the  possessions  of  the 
Church  are  the  expenses  of  the  poor.  f.et 
the  Pagans  count  how  many  captives  their 
temptes  have  redeemed,  what  sustenance 
they  have  given  to  the  poor,  to  what 
exiles  they  have  afforded  support."||  Thus, 
at  the  council  of  Rheims,  in  596,  those 
who  retain  the  goods  bequeathed  to  the 
Church  are  styled  murderers  of  the  poor.^f 
Hence  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
while  many  seculars  had  tnken  posscssion 
of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  were  ex- 
pending  the  goods  of  monasteries  and 
churches  in  Becular  pomp,  some  of  them 
proceeding  to  justify  their  condnct  by 
representing  that  riches  were  a poison  to 
the  church,  to  their  specious  argument  the 

* Lebeuf,  Hist  du  Diortae  de  Paris,  Tom.  XII. 
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fathers  of  the  sixth  Council  of  Paris  re- 
plied  in  these  terms,  " It  is  right  that  the 
pastors  of  the  churches  should  possess  the 
goods  of  the  Church,  not  be  possessed  by 
them,  and,  as  Prosper  wrote,  they  ought, 
while  possessing,  to  despise  them,  and  not 
possess  them  for  themselves,  but  for  others. 
It  is  cerlain,  that  the  most  holy  pontiffs 
who  will  reign  with  Christ  their  Remune- 
rator, whose  place  we  that  are  unworthy 
hold,  possessed  the  goods  of  the  Church, 
not  for  themselves,  but  for  others ; not  for 
their  own  glory  and  delight,  but  rather  to 
the  honour  of  God  and  to  the  advantage  of 
the  faithful.  Let  cease,  therefore,  that 
ambition  which  is  accustomed  to  say  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  has  too  much  wealth  ; 
and  let  it  observe,  that  howcver  great  may 
be  the  riches  of  the  Church,  so  long  as 
they  are  dispensed  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  dispensed,  they  are  never 
too  great." 

Mabillon  relates,  that  in  the  monas tery 
of  Cluny,  in  one  day  there  was  a stipend 
given  to  17,000  poor,  as  is  stated  by  Udal- 
ricus.  In  fact,  it  was  one  and  the  same 
thing  to  give  to  the  poor  and  to  give  to  the 
Church,  for  ali  the  substance  of  the  Church 
was  the  patrimony  of  the  poor,  and  the 
money  intended  for  the  poor  was,  there- 
fore, committed  to  the  Church  ; and  this 
will  partly  explain  why  Constantine  de- 
sired  that  the  clergy  should  be  exempt 
from  paying  taxes.*  Jn  the  primitive 
Church,  the  bishop  was  the  sole  dispenser 
of  the  goods  of  the  Church  by  the  hands 
of  the  deacons.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Apos- 
tolical  Constitutions,  which  are  of  great 
antiquity — “ It  is  for  you,  O laymen,  to 
contribute  liberally ; it  is  for  the  bishop, 
as  the  steward  and  administrator  of  eccle- 
siastical  matters,  to  dispense.  Beware, 
however,  lest  you  wish  to  call  the  bishop 
to  account ; and  do  not  watch  his  dispen- 
sation  in  what  manner  he  expends  it,  or 
when  or  to  whom,  or  whether  well  or 
otherwise ; for  he  has  God  to  call  him  to 
account,  who  hath  delivered  this  procura- 
torial  office  inio  his  hands,  and  desired  to 
commit  to  him  this  great  sacerdotal  dig- 
ni ty."  Thus  we  read  that  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  protested  against  any  attempt 
to  call  bishops  to  account.  f But  while 
the  bishop  had  the  sole  dispensing  power, 
he  was  bound  to  folio w the  canon ical  law 
of  dispensation,  and  if  he  swerved  from  it 
he  might  be  summoned  to  auswer  before 

• Thomusinns,  Pars  iii.  Lil>.  I.  cap.  16. 

f Cau.  Tom.  V.  Fur.  ii. 


the  metropolitan.  This  law  divided  the 
goods  of  the  Church  into  four  parts,  one 
being  for  the  poor,  one  for  the  clergy,  one 
for  the  bishop,  to  enable  him  to  exercise 
hospilality,  and  to  redeem  captives : and 
one  for  the  repair  of  churches.  In  the 
cathedrals  of  Spain,  it  was  a threefold 
division,  to  the  bishop,  to  the  clergy,  and 
to  the  repair  and  support  of  buildings  ; for 
what  was  received  by  the  bishop  and 
clergy,  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor.*  To  attempt  to  enter  upon  any 
detail  as  to  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  would  not  only  lengthen  this 
present  discussion  beyond  proper  limits, 
but  lead  me  upon  ground  which  I shall 
have  to  explore  minutely  in  a future  place, 
when  we  shall  have  to  review  the  character 
of  the  clergy  in  these  ages.  Yet  before  we 
interrupt  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal charity,  by  stating  a few  instances. 
When  the  provinces  of  Gaul  and  Italy  had 
been  laid  waste  by  the  Goths,  St.  Patiens, 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  distributed  an  incre- 
dible  quantity  of  cora,  which  he  caused  to 
be  conveyed  from  parts  beyond  sea.  Sido- 
nius Apollinaris  congratulates  the  ponti ff 
upon  his  munificence.  ‘f  You  sent  corn 
gratuitously  to  these  desolated  provinces. 
We  have  seen  the  ways  obstructed  by  your 
corn.  We  have  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arar  and  the  Rhone,  not  merely  one 
granary  which  you  had  filled  : you  have 
filled  rather  two  rivers  than  two  ships."f 
From  the  laws  of  Theodosius,  Valentinian, 
and  Theodoric,  it  appears  that  the  Church 
possessed  great  ships,  but  it  was  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  assisting  the  poor,  by  pro- 
curing  corn  and  other  provisions  for  them. 
It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  Church  of 
Alexandria,  under  the  holy  patriarch  John 
the  Almoner,  nourished,  besides  a numerous 
clergy,  7600  poor.  Victor  Vitensis  says  of 
Eugene,  bishop  of  Carthage,  during  the 
Vandal  persecution,  “ He  never  kept  money 
in  his  possession,  unless  it  was  offered  so 
late  in  the  evening  that  nocturnal  dnrkness 
had  closed  the  labours  of  the  day ; he 
reservedfor  himself  only  what  was  sufficient 
for  the  day."J  The  blessed  Honoratus, 
who,  after  living  in  the  monastery  of 
I^erins,  became  bishop  of  Aries,  used  to 
distribute  whatever  he  received  without 
reserving  any  part  even  for  his  convent. 
Flilary,  his  successor  in  that  see,  says  of 
him,  “ Exhausta  est  aliquando  dispensa- 

• Thotnnssinus,  Par»,  iii.  Lib.  II.  cip.  13. 

f Lib.  VI.  Epiht.  12.  J Lib.  II. 
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tionis  substantia  ; fides  nunquam."  St. 
Chrysostom  says  that  laymen  must  not 
bold  themselves  dispensed  from  hospitali ly 

Iu»  tbe  poor,  becau&e  the  churches  receive 
them.  “ Let  every  Christian  have  a hos- 
pice  in  his  own  home,  a house  in  which 
Christ  may  enter.  Suy  this  is  Christ’» 
room.”*  The  Romans  having  gained  a great 
victory  over  the  Persians,  and  taken  7000 
prisoners,  whom  they  kept  in  chains  and 
dungeons,  Aeacius,  bishop  of  Amida,  hear- 
iag  that  they  suffered  also  from  hunger, 
ohtained  the  consent  of  his  clergy  io  melt 
down  all  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  his 
Chorch,  to  redeem  them  from  chains  and 
hunger.  So  they  returned  back  to  Persia. 

“ Tbe  thing  done  by  Aeacius  being  known, 
the  king  of  Persia  was  seized  with  admira- 
tion,  that  the  Romans  should  labour  to 
conquer  in  both  war  and  benefits,  and  the 
king  desired  to  see  the  bishop."  f When 
Atticus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  had  sent 
360  pieces  of  gold  to  the  Church  of  Nicene, 

' he  advised  the  priest  Calliopus,  who  was 
to  dispense  them,  not  to  give  to  those  who 
made  an  art  of  begging,  but  to  the  in- 
gennous  poor.  The  distribution  of  corn 
j for  the  use  of  the  poor,  which  had  been 
committed  to  the  Church  by  Constantine 
through  all  the  imperial  cities,  was  revoked 
by  the  emperor  Julian,  but  again  renewed 
by  Jovian,  his  successor,  and  confirmed  by 
Mardan,  from  whose  edict  it  appears  that 
whatever  was  conferred  upon  the  Church 
*as  conferred  upon  the  poor.J; 

Su  Gregory  the  Great  used  to  give  gold 
and  habita  to  strangers  natali tio  apostolorum 
*el  suo,  that  is,  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
i am&ecration.  His  wonderful  charity  is 
described  in  detail  by  John  the  Deacon, 
»ho  wrote  his  life.  When  the  Persians 
Uid  waste  Syria,  vast  multitudes  of  every 

icondition  and  sex  fled  to  Alexandria,  when 
die  holy  patriarch,  John,  received  them 
*ith  wonderful  charity,  and  when  some  of 

Ihis  clergy  asked  him  what  they  were  to  do 
when  men  dressed  in  splendid  habits  asked 
of  them,  he  replied  that  he  was  the 
• dispenser  of  Christ,  from  whom  he  had 
j *heseorders,  “ Omni  petenti  te  da."  These 
are  wonderful  things,  but  stili  more  won- 

Idrous  was  the  sweetness  and  humility 
which  accompanied  his  bounty.  On  one 
occasion,  seeing  a poor  person  appear 

Iashamed  to  receive  so  great  a gift,  he  en- 
couraged  him,  saying,  “nondum  sanguinem 

* In  Aru  bom.  45. 
t Socru.  Lib.  VII.  cap.  II. 

* Cod.  Lib.  I.  Tit.  1.  leg.  xii. 


meum  pro  te,  frater,  effudi,  sicut  mandavit 
mihi  Dominus  meus  et  omnium  Christus 
Deus."* 

'The  sixth  Council  of  Paris,  in  «29,  con- 
demns  the  accumulation  of  riches  in  the 
Church,  because  the  Church  always  is  in 
want  as  long  as  there  are  poor  in  want.  In 
a general  convention  of  abhots  in  817,  it 
was  decreed  that  of  all  the  alms  which 
! were  conferred  upon  the  churches  and  upon 
monks,  the  tenth  part  should  be  given  to 
I the  common  poor.  In  the  more  opulent 
churches  under  Charlemagne  and  JLewis 
the  Pious,  two  parts  out  of  three  of  all 
oblations  were  given  to  the  poor,  and  the 
third  was  reserved  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  monks  and  clergy ; but  in  churches 
which  were  less  rich,  an  equal  portion  was 
allotted  to  the  poor  and  to  the  clergy.f 
The  Council  of  Paris  in  1212  enjoined  the 
pructice  of  hospitality  to  the  poor,  and  at 
the  same  time  taught,  that  what  was  occa- 
sionally  expended  upon  the  rich  might  be 
for  the  use  of  the  poor,  when  it  propitiated 
the  favour  of  the  rich,  and  inclined  them 
to  love  and  liberality.  Such  were  the 
gifts  of  the  holy  Vuanus,  Archbishop  of 
Hamburg,  as  appears  from  the  Chronicle 
of  Adam,  “Ut  ferocissimos  reges  Aquilonis 
hilaritate  suorum  munerum  ad  omnia  quae 
voluit,  benignos  obedientesque  haberet."  J 
When  a great  famine  afflicted  Rome,  Pope 
Innocent  III.  nourished  8000  poor,  besides 
those  whom  he  sustaincd  in  fixed  houses. 
On  his  clevation  to  the  Pontificate  he  gave 
to  the  poor  all  oblations  which  came  to 
him  from  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
tenth  of  all  other  supplies,  and  also  all 
offerings  which  were  presented  at  his  feet 
in  the  ancient  manner.  It  would  be  end- 
less  to  relate  the  charity  of  the  blessed 
Antoninus,  Archbishop  of  Florence,  St. 
Thomas  of  Villeneuve,  Archbishop  of  Va- 
lentia, St.  Laurence  Justinian,  the  first 
of  the  Venetian  Patriarchs,  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  &c.  The 
decrees  of  Cardinal  Pole,  Legate  of  the 
Apostolic  see  in  Kngland  in  1566,  reminded 
the  clergy  of  the  charge  of  Pope  Gregory 
to  St.  Augustin,  the  Apostle  of  England, 
respecting  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical 
goods,  that  they  should  be  dispensed  to  the 
poor,  and  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
youth  in  schools,  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
utility  of  man  ; that  the  ministers  of  holy 
Church  should  be  the  fathers  of  the  poor, 

• Vita  ejns,  cap.  29. 

f Cone.  Gnll.  Tom.  II.  p.  429.  Capitulio  Cari. 
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of  orphans,  and  widows.*  And  the  coun- 
cil  of  Trent  rencwed  ali  the  ancient  canona 
prohibiting  the  expenditure  of  the  gouds  of 
tbe  Church  upon  relationa  and  friehds  of 
the  dispenaers.  f 

When  the  aon  of  a certaio  count  waa 
elected  biahop,  Feter  of  Blois,  fearing  the 
teroptationa  that  his  rank  and  family  would 
occasion  to  hirri,  wrote  a long  letter  of 
counsel  to  him,  “ Ad  honorem  vocavit  te 
Dena  propter  onera,  non  ad  multiplican- 
dum numerum,  familie  aut  equorum,  non 
ad  dandas  parentibus  dignitates,  sed  ad 
dandam  scientiam  salutis  plebi  ejus-t — 
Si  quia  filius  comitia  aut  consobrinus  regis 
ea,  manu  effusiore  teneris  expendere,  ne- 
cessitas hasc  Christi  patrimonium  non  con- 
tingit." Yet  this  very  biahop  became  so 
charitable  and  liberal,  that  Peter  himself 
wished  that  he  would  moderate  it,  or 
rather  regulate  it  better.§ 

In  the  general  chapter  of  the  Cistercian 
order  in  1 1 34,  in  whose  churches  the  aplen- 
dour  of  monastic  porerty  shone  most  re- 
markably,  it  waa  decreed  that  the  goods  of 
the  Church  were  not  to  be  expended  upon 
the  vessels  and  furnilure  of  their  temples, 
but  upon  the  poor.  Yet  St.  Bernard,  even 
in  his  censure,  furnished  an  apology  for  the 
magnificence  of  other  churches,  “ Dicite 
pauperes  in  templo  quid  facit  aurum,  &c. 
Expenditur,  ut  augeatur  : et  effusio  co- 
piam parit.  Ipso  quippe  visu  sumptuosa- 
rum, sed  mirandarum  vanitatum,  accen- 
duntur homines  magis  ad  offerendum,  quam 
ad  adorandum.  Sic  opes  opibus  hauriuntur, 
sic  pecunia  pecuniam  trahit,  quia  nescio 
quo  pacto  ubi  amplius  divitiarum  cernitur, 
ibi  offertur  libentius.  Ostenditur  pulcher- 
rima forma  sancti,  currunt  homines  ad 
osculandum  invitantur  ad  donandum." 
Well  does  Thomassinus  observe  here,  after 
relating  the  zeal  of  St.  Bernard,  of  Pope 
Alexander  III.,  of  Hugo  Victorinus,  and 
of  Peter  of  Cluny,  in  condemning  the 
acquisition  of  wealih  in  monasteries,  “ Cau- 
tiously  and  wisely  were  these  decrees 
instituted ; and  yet  we  ought  not  to  be 
angry  at  these  holy  congregatione  if,  in 
course  of  time,  other  counsels  were  followed 
which  seemed  to  militate  against  them, 
while  they  departed  not  from  the  rule  of 
piety  and  sobriety,  which  they  always  pro- 
fessed,  that  each,  contented  with  neces- 
saries,  might  dispense  the  superfluity  to 
the  poor.  It  is  not  of  such  consequence 
whether  the  riches  of  these  abbots  and 

• Derreto  5.  ♦ 8ew.  26,  61. 

J Epist.  15.  } EpUt.  20. 


bishops  were  little  or  great.  Virtue  is  not 
always  a faithful  companion  of  poverty, 
nor  does  vice  necessarily  accompany  wealth. 

| lt  often  happens  that  even  heroie  virtue 
arises  from  wealth  ; but  it  is  of  the  great- 
est  consequence  that  these  riches  should  be 
dispensvd  according  to  canonical  custom  ; 
and  with  that  practice,  they  who  nbounded 
in  riches  might  have  retained  ali  that  be- 
longs  to  evangelical  poverty."  Pope  in- 
nocent  III.,  in  this  age  of  monastic  and 
episcopal  wealth,  changed  his  golden  and 
silver  vessels  into  wood  and  earthen,  and 
would  not  suffer  more  than  three  dishes 
upon  his  table.*  And  the  Chapter  of 
Kheims  went  so  far  as  even  to  sell  many 
reliquaries  of  gold  and  silver  to  contri- 
bute to  the  ransom  of  king  John.f  But 
when  Francis  I.  required  the  canons  of 
that  cathedra!  to  sell  for  his  use  many 
pieces  of  silver  piate  belonging  to  it,  say- 
ing  that  he  would  secure  them  a rental  for 
the  sum  obtained,  they  replied,  “ that 
the  king  might  dispose  of  their  treasure, 
but  as  for  us,"  they  continued,  “we  should 
regard  as  a sacrilege  tbe  converting  to  our 
own  profit  any  thing  which  had  been  con- 
secrated  to  God.”  The  king  was  admon- 
ished  and  restrained  his  impatienee. J 
When  the  plague  and  famine  desolated 
Rheims,  in  the  year  1621,  liobert  de  Lenon- 
court,  the  archbishop,  refused  to  abandon 
his  languishing  flock : his  granaries  were 
open  to  the  poor ; every  day  he  fed  three 
hundred  people  in  his  palace,  and  he  made 
a general  remission  of  all  debts  due  to 
him.§  During  the  famine  in  Normandy, 
consequent  upon  the  wars  of  England  and 
France,  the  abbey  of  Jumieges  was  a re- 
source  for  a multitude  of  unhappy  people.|| 
There  was  another  similar  occasion  in  163S, 
when  the  citizens  of  Rouen  would  have 
perished  by  famine  had  it  not  been  for  the 
generosity  of  the  same  monks.*[  At  this 
very  time  their  farms  and  granaries  were  ; 
pillaged  by  riotous  people,  and  an  order 
was  despatched  to  hang  a troop  of  the 
seditious  who  had  committed  this  outrage, 
but  the  abbot,  Franpois  de  Fontenai  ex- 
cused  them,  saying,  that  it  was  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  distress  of  the  times,  and  petitioned 
for  them,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  their 
I pardon.**  An  instance  of  the  same  kind 
is  related  of  St.  Remi,  who,  foreseeing  a 
year  of  scarcity,  had  made  large  provision 

* Ritinaldn*,  An  1216. 
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of  cora  for  the  sake  of  feeding  his  people. 
For  this  action  tbe  holy  man  was  ridiculed 
and  reviled  by  sonte,  who  used  to  say  over 
their  cupa,  “ What  means  this  old  man, 
this  jubilee  priest  ? (for  he  hud  been  now 
s priest  for  fifty  years)  doet  he  wish  to 
found  a new  city  A mob  was  collecled 
and  infiamed  by  these  leaders ; they  set 
fire  to  the  bishop'8  granaries,  which  were  ali 
consumed  tvhen  the  holy  man  arrived  at 
the  spot.  What  then  think  you  did  he 
say  and  do  ? Ile  alighted  from  his  horse, 
and  as  it  was  the  winter  season,  he  ap- 
proached  as  near  as  he  could  to  the  tire,  as 
if  to  warm  himself,  saying,  “ A hearth  is 
always  good,  especially  for  an  old  man." 
This  was  all  the  vengeance  he  took.*  In 
the  seventeenth  century  a troop  of  foor 
hundred  poor  people  from  Orleans,  driven 
oat  by  the  civil  war,  came  to  J umieges,  and 
the  monks  supported  them,  at  the  expense 
of  15,000  livres.  I mention  this  last  in- 
stance  for  the  sake  of  repeating  the  remark 
of  their  historian,  for  he  says,  that  “ in  con- 


sequence  of  their  having  received  the  reform 
of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  they  were 
enabled  to  accumulate  at  the  very  season  of 
their  greatest  expenditure : so  true  is  it 
that  austerity  and  holiness  were  often  the 
chief  source  of  ecclesiastical  riches.”* 

Thus  then  we  are  warranted  in  conclttd- 
ing  from  the  whole,  that  the  wealth  of  the 
Church  in  these  ages  of  faith,  was  in  its 
extent,  in  the  mode  of  its  acquisition,  and 
in  the  rule  of  its  dispensation,  consistent 
with  that  spiritual  poverty  which  belongs 
to  the  attainment  of  beatitude.  But  our 
meditatione  must  not  terminate  with  our 
inquiries  respecting  those  who  lived  in  ex- 
ternal  poverty  or  riches.  We  must  proceed 
to  examine  from  other  sides  in  what  man- 
ner  men  in  these  ages  corresponded  with 
the  injunction  from  the  Mount,  following 
the  (irst  council  that  Christ  gave ; and  the 
next  point  of  view  which  offers  itself  for 
this  purpose,  is  that  which  regards  their 
humility,  and  the  manners  to  which  it  gave 
rise. 


CH APTER  IV. 


E are  arrived  at  a passage 
where  an  opinion  must  be 
expressed,  that  many  will 
deem  groundless  and  ex- 
travagant ; but  notwith- 
standing  the  prospect  of 
such  a reception,  it  must 
be  expressed,  though  it  should  overwhelm 
me  with  ridicule  and  the  reproach  of  incapa- 
city,  as  Socrates  used  to  describe  it,  coming 
upon  me  as  if  it  were  a Iaughing  wave,  Sxnrtp 
tilia  lryt\ar. — Be  it  affirmed  then  that  to 
one  who  has  studied  the  history  of  Christian 
ages,  and  the  character  of  the  present  times, 
there  can  be  no  conclusion  more  certain, 
than  that  the  real  and  practical  adoption  of 
the  hnmble  spirit  in  ages  of  faith  is  one 
cause  to  whicn  must  be  ascribed,  in  a great 
measnre,  the  contempt  with  which  the 
modera  writers  are  so  inclined  to  speak  of 
them,  as  it  was  certainly  one  most  influ- 
entia! in  placing  them  in  oppositiori  to  those 
«amples  of  proud  glory  which  men  had 

■ Drexelius,  ile  Conformitate  Humati.  Volant, 
mm  Pira.  Lib.  IV.  c»p.  8. 


formerly  been  told  to  admire,  and  to  which 
they  have  so  often  in  later  times  recurred 
with  stpproval  and  expressions  of  applause, 
for  different  results  needs  must  be  the  fruit 
of  principies  formally  opposed.  Kome,  as 
the  mistress  of  the  Pagan  world,  and  Rome 
as  the  capital  of  Christendom,  might  be 
produced  as  symbolical  of  the  two  opposite 
characters  into  which  ages  and  nations,  as 
well  as  men,  individually,  may  be  divided  ; 
for  as  Plato  says,  “ There  are  the  same 
things,  and  the  same  number,  in  the  state, 
as  exist  in  each  separate  soul."f  Thus  in 
the  dark  and  sanguinary  onnals  of  T acitua, 
we  bebold  the  combats  of  contending  des- 
pots,  or  of  the  more  despotic  and  capricious 
legions.  We  are  present  at  the  atrocious 
triumphs,  we  see  the  chained  captives,  the 
heads  borae  aloft  ou  spears  ; we  hear  the 
horrid  rattle  of  the  martial  car,  and  the 
subdued  groans  of  those  that  read  the  list 
of  proscriptions  which  is  to  complete  the 
conqueror’s  glory.  Or  if  we  look  to  the 

• Deshayes  Hiat,  de  1’Abbaye  de  Jumi&ges,  p.  143. 
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condition  of  the  same  people  at  a period 
more  remote,  as  described  by  the  historians 
of  the  republic,  we  find  the  same  restless 
humour  of  perpetual  wars,  aJong  with  an 
interminable  contest  between  the  different 
orders,  which  led  at  short  intervals  to  crimes 
of  the  greatest  atrocity  and  horror ; we 
hear  of  nothingbut  the  camp  and  the  forum ; 

! abroad  we  behold  proud  and  merciless  op- 
[ pression  in  its  most  hateful  form  of  affected 
i protection ; and  at  horne,  the  ceaseless  war 
j of  separate  parties  and  interests,  whose 
mutual  accusations  sufficiently  exposed  the 
delusion  of  that  pretended  liberty  which 
i could  yield  such  small  protection  to  the 
! majority  of  the  poorer  citizens.  Ali  this 
j is  now  changed  for  the  Catholic  type  of 
felicity.  We  now  have  nothing  but  images 
of  quiet  wisdom,  sanctity,  and  innocence  ; 
symbols  of  infinite  love,  of  divine  and  ever- 
lasting  peace,  the  daily  sacrifice,  the  even- 
ing  hymn,  the  sweet  music  of  the  pilgrinTs 
litanee,  the  portals  that  open  to  receive  the 
living  to  joy,  and  the  dirge  of  requiem,  to 
supplicate  rest  and  deliverance  for  the  dead. 
j The  one  is  the  resuit  of  the  world’s  theory 
ofgrandeur;  the  other,  that  of  theChristian 
; philosophy ; and  in  ages  of  faith  men  were 
| sensible  of  its  superior  advantages.  Thus 
j it  was  with  a view  to  this  latter  kind  of 
! greatness,  that  the  humble  St.  Isidore,  when 
; in  the  article  of  death,  predicted  to  Spain, 

! that  if  it  ever  feli  from  the  true  religion,  it 
| would  be  brought  to  ruin  ; but  that  if  it 
persevered  in  observing  it,  its  greatness 
would  rise  above  that  of  other  nations,  and 
as  Don  Diego  Savedra  Faxardo  remarks  on 
this  in  his  Christian  Prince,  from  the  time 
that  Don  Pelayo  and  his  little  band  of 
faithful  Christians  had  retired  into  the 
cavern  of  Covalonga,  Spain  has  always 
increased  in  grandeur  as  the  reward  for 
its  perseverance  in  the  Catholic  religion,* 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  Christian  and  real 
sense  of  grandeur ; for  a saint  would  have 
wished  no  other  for  his  country.  There 
will  seem  to  many  in  this  proposition 
(more  shame  for  human  wills  disordered), 
something  false  or  overbold  ; but  the  ditti- 
culty  may  be  solved,  or  the  hopeless  nature 
of  the  mistake  detected,  by  recurring  to 
first  principies.  The  fact  is  then,  (not 
according  to  Paley,  that  there  are  two 
opposite  descriptions  of  character  under  j 
which  mankind  may  always  be  classed,)  | 
but  that  the  Christian  faith  has  created  a ; 
character  which  passes  from  men  to  nations, 
and  even  to  ages  in  the  history  of  the 
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world,  and  which  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  that  of  animal,  or,  as  religion  expresses 
it,  unregenerated  men,  whether  developed 
in  the  lives  of  men,  or  in  the  ages  of 
nations.  “The  one,"  as  the  same  writer 
say»,  “ possesses  vigour,  firmness,  resolu- 
tion  ; is  daring  and  active,  quick  in  its 
sensibilities,  jealous  of  its  fame,  eager  in 
its  attachments,  inflexible  in  its  purpose, 
violent  in  its  resentments.  The  other 
meek,  yielding,  complying,  forgiving,  not 
prompt  to  act,  but  willing  to  suffer ; silent 
and  gentle  under  rudeness  and  insuit ; 
suing  for  reconciliation,  whenothers  would 
demand  satisfaction ; giving  way  to  the 
pushes  of  impudence ; conceding  and  in- 
dulgent  to  the  prejudices,  the  wrong- 
headedness,  the  intractability  of  those  with 
whom  it  has  to  deal.  The  former  of  these 
characters  is,  and  ever  hath  been,  the 
favourite  of  the  world.  It  is  the  character 
of  great  men,”  he  continues,  witbout  ob- 
serving the  opposite  idea  of  greatness  in  the 
ages  which  heheld  a St.  Louis  and  a Cod- 
frey  on  the  thrones  of  the  world.  “ There 
is  a dignity  in  it,”  he  adds,  as  if  altnost 
acknowledging  his  own  identity  with  the 
character  he  describes,  “ which  universally 
commands  respect.  The  latter  is  poor- 
spirited,  tame,  and  abject.  Yet  so  it  hath 
happened,  that  with  the  Founder  of  Chiis- 
tianity,  this  latter  is  the  subject  of  his 
commendation,  his  precepts,  his  example : | 
and  that  the  former  is  so  in  no  part  of  its  j 
composition.”  Beati  pauperes  spiritu, 

The  streins  come  o*er  mine  ear,  e'en  as  the  sound 

Of  clionil  voices,  thut  in  soleum  citant 

With  organ  mingle,  and  now  higlt  and  ciear 

Come  sweUing,  now  float  indistinct  «way.* 

With  St.  Luke,  who  places  only  four 
beatitudes,  and  with  St.  Matthew,  who 
hath  eight,  the  first  is  that  of  the  poor  in 
spirit,  for  as  St.  Ambrose  says,  “it  is,  in 
fact,  the  first  in  order,  and  as  it  were  the 
parent  of  virtues.”f  The  character  of  the 
middle  ages  may  be  estimated  in  respect 
to  it  by  referring  to  what  was  taught  and 
believed,  and  to  what  was  practised.  Now 
it  was  taught  and  believed  that  humilitv 
adopted  with  sincerity  and  practised  in  ali 
the  circumstances  of  life,  was  the  basis  of 
all  virtue  and  bappiness,  of  ali  temporal  ; 
honour,  and  of  all  etemal  hopes-  The 
truth  of  this  proposition  is  so  ciear,  from 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory and  learning  of  Christian  antiquity, 
that  one  would  rather  comment  upon  it 

• Dante,  Purg.  IX.  f Hom.  Lib.  V.  in  Loc.  6. 
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than  proceed  to  prove  it ; one  would  rather 
fondly  gaze  “ upon  those  patterns  of  meek 
bumbleness”  which  they  place  before  us, 
than  bring  forward  reasons  to  believe  that 
theyexisted.  Throughoutthewholelitera- 
ture  of  tbe  ages  of  faitb,  we  might  in  rain 
search  for  any  of  those  ingenious  specilla- 
tioris vrith  which  so  many  modern  philoso- 
phers  have  sought  to  make  the  Christian 
rule  of  life  reconcileable  with  worldly  vietvs 
of  grandeur  and  elevat  ion.  1 1 is  ciear  that 
it  continued  to  be  received  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  first  proposed,  and  we  see 
that  the  whole  Christian  life  in  the  tirst 
ages,  whcn  it  was  confronted  with  the 
proud  seductive  forms  of  heathen  philoso- 
phy,  was  regarded  by  ail  men  who  did  not 
embrace  it  as  a poor  servile  form  of  life. 
1'hus  in  the  office  of  St.  Agatha,  which  the 
Church  reads  on  tbe  fifth  of  February,  we 
lind  that  Quintianos,  the  Roman  Prietor, 
said  to  her,  " Nonne  te  pudet  nobili  genere 
natam  humilem  et  servilem  Christianorum 
vitam  agere  ?"  To  which  she  only  replied 
that  the  Christian  humility  and  serritnde 
vere  better  than  the  wealth  and  pride  of 
kings.  There  is  never  any  attempt  to  repre- 
sent  it  as  reconcileable  by  any  views  of 
human  philosophy  or  of  earthly  wisdom, 
with  the  proud  ideal  of  intellectual  great- 
ncss  which  is  so  flattering  to  the  mere 
reasonof  man.  If  we  proceed  to  examine 
their  doctrioes  in  detail,  we  find  all  their 
argumenta  and  meditations  directed  to  the 
same  end.  St.  Augustin  wonders  why  F.ve 
should  be  called  by  a new  name  after  her 
eondemnation ; and  that  then,  for  the  first 
time,  she  should  be  styled,  the  mother  of  all 
living;  and  he  concludes  that  “it  was  on 
account  of  her  having  been  humbled  and 
deprived  of  celestial  gifts,  that  she  might 
feel  her  own  wretchedness ; for  humility 
is  the  commencement  of  spiritual  life."* 
Nor  was  it  forgotten,  that  sbe  too,  that 
pure  and  wondrous  creature, 

Created  beings  all  in  lowliness, 

Surpassing,  as  in  height,  above  them  all, 

that  she,  ennobler  of  her  nature,  through 
whom  that  spiritual  life  was  to  be  restored 
lo  the  cbildrcn  of  men,  was  indebted  for 
her  exaltation  to  the  humility  which  was 
infused  into  her  spotless  soul.  “ Vide 
humilitatem,  vide  devotionem,"  cries  St. 
Ambrose,  alluding  to  the  reply  of  the 
Messed  Virgin  to  the  angel.  “ She  that  is 
chosen  to  be  the  mother,  stvles  herself  the 
handmaiden  of  the  Lord.  She  is  not  moved 

• Ia  Genes. 
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to  liigh  thoughts  by  the  promise,  but  styling 
herself  the  servant,  she  vindicates  to  her- 
self theprerogativeof  unprecedcntedgrace.” 
The  same  mind  remains  to  her  throughout 
the  astonishing  period  which  succeeds ; for, 
as  another  holy  writer  observes,  on  no  oc- 
casion  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  does  she 
come  forward  to  claim  the  honour  of  being 
his  mother.*  Let  this  serve  to  indicate 
the  marb  at  which  desire  in  these  ages 
aimed.  The  facts  which  so  repeatedly 
preseut  themselves,  in  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages,  of  men  declining  and  fiying 
from  honours  and  posts  that  offered  great 
private  advantage,  not  liko  the  moderna, 
who  sometimes  refuse  to  uccept  dazxling 
prizes  only  from  a cool  calculation  of  selfish 
interests,  but  from  a simple  spirit  of  humi- 
lity, and  desire  of  obeying  the  precept  of 
Christ,  can  best  be  appreciated  by  contrast- 
ing  them  with  all  that  the  world,  before 
Christianity,  had  beheld  in  men,  placed  in 
similar  circumstances ; and  also,  it  must  be 
admitted,  with  the  recognised  principies  of 
aclion  which  now  govem  the  multitudes 
which  have  refused  to  hear  the  Church.  In 
this  respect,  the  inlluence  of  the  Christian 
spirit,  in  the  middle  ages,  among  the  nations 
of  the  West,  seems'  the  more  astonishing, 
because  from  the  first  there  was  no  passion 
which  offered  so  great  an  obstacle  to  its 
reception  as  the  love  of  honours  and  sepa- 
rate distinction ; and  there  was  no  offence 
against  heaven,  which  so  soon  and  so 
fatally  opposed  the  happiness  of  the  race 
of  men,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  benoficent 
and  wondrous  designs  of  their  great  Ke- 
storer,  as  the  same  passion  developing  itself 
in  the  East.  The  apostles,  James  and 
John,  nourished  in  the  school  of  Christ, 
the  master  of  true  humility,  who  gave  not 
the  pre-eminence  to  the  disciple  whom  he 
especially  loved,  and  imbued  with  his 
divine  precepts,  after  such  a discipline  of 
wisdom  and  humility,  were  instigated  by 
their  mother  to  demand  from  their  I.ord 
the  privilege  of  sitting,  the  one  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  other  on  his  left,  in  his  king- 
dom  ! “ So  hardly,”  observes  Lewis  of 

Grenada,  “ can  the  thirst  for  honours  and 
principality  be  quenched  in  the  soul  of 
man.”t  And  in  the  ninth  century,  the 
same  thirst  impelled  the  learned  1’hotius 
to  invade  the  see  of  the  illustrious  Ignatius, 
which  was  the  original  cause  of  the  most 
deplorable  event  that  is  found  in  the  re- 
corda of  history : for  what  followed  after 

* Ari  as  de  Imitatione  B.  Virginis,  p.  43. 

f Ludovic.  Ureuadeusis  in  Festo  B.  Jncobi, 
Concio  11. 
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the  lapse  of  two  ages,  was  but  the  consum  - 
mation  of  that  first  pride. 

If  we  proceed  to  the  review  of  manners, 
and  the  intercourse  of  private  life,  the 
character  of  the  ages  of  faith  is  perhaps 
equally  admirable  : ali  the  other  good 
effects,  domestic,  that  would  follow  from 
this  spirit,  one  can  already  see ; for  the 
humility  of  mcn  then  was  not  a feigned 
sentiment,  such  as  Sismondi  ascribes  to 
them,  which  he  says  was  united  with  a 
most  insulting  contempt  for  others.  They 
knew  of  no  such  humility,  though  their 
invincible  patience  may  have  seemed  in- 
sulting to  the  pride  of  irritable  spirits. 
Hear  the  gentle  strains  of  their  soul — 
*'  Humble  yourself,  and  with  sincerity  re- 
gard  yourself  below  ali  men.  1 And  how 
can  I do  so/  you  reply,  * when  the  majority 
of  men,  rejecting  all  fear  and  shame,  live 
in  such  disorder,  from  which  1 turn  in 
horror?  What!  can  I regard  myself  be- 
low these  wretch  es  ?'  Yes,  yes,  I repeat 
it : for  if  you  only  consider  that  the  men 
who  are  the  most  perverse  to-day  may  to- 
morrow  be  more  near  perfection  than  you  ; 
that  if  they  had  received  from  heaven  the 
same  assistance  as  you  have  had,  they 
would  have  led  a much  more  holy  life  tlian 
you  have  done,  and  that  you  would  have 
sunk  into  much  deeper  crime  than  theirs, 
if  you  had  not  been  preserved  by  a more 
abundant  grace ; if,  I say,  you  pay  atten- 
tion  to  these  things,  you  will  easily  ac- 
knowledge,  that  there  is  no  sinner  whom 
you  ought  not  in  justice  to  prefer  to  your- 
self.  Oh,  if  you  knew  the  secrets  of  God, 
how  willingly  would  you  yield  to  others 
the  first  rank ! With  what  sincerity  of 
heart  would  you  take  the  lowest  place ! 
With  what  pleasure  would  you  prostrate 
yourself  at  the  feet  of  your  brethren ! With 
what  zeal  would  you  serve  the  lowest  of 
them ! with  what  joy  would  you  honour 
them  ! with  what  atfection  would  you  obey 
them  !"  These  are  the  words  of  Louis  de 
Blois.*  “ We  owe  it  to  the  grace  of  God,” 
says  Father  Lewis  of  Grenada,  “that  we 
have  not  committed  all  the  sina  for  which  we 
see  others  punished  ; for  there  is  no  sin  that 
one  man  commits  of  which  another  may 
not  be  also  guilty.”t — The  same  remark 
had  been  made  by  St.  Augustin.  More- 
over,  all  ecclesiastical  customs,  manners, 
and  institutions,  which  gave  a tone  to  the 
whole  form  of  society,  were  framed  with  a 
view  to  eradicate  pride  from  the  souls  of 
men.  It  is  only  by  keeping  this  in  mind, 

•Spiritunl  Guide,  Cfaap.  VI. 
f In  Festo  B.  Maris  Mugil.  Concio  II. 


that  we  can  leam  to  understand  the  cha- 
racter of  tho&e  ages,  in  which  all  things 
that  we  behold  are  of  humble  seeming. 
Thus  the  rules  of  Crodegange,  Bishop  of 
Metz,  made  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Council 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  year  SI 6,  are 
introduced  by  the  sacred  texts  which  prove 
pride  to  be  the  origin  of  all  sins.  “ Ul 
omnes  homines  ad  amorem  humilitatis  pro- 
vocemus, et  detestabilem,  inimicamque  Dei 
superbiam  ab  eis  retrahamus.'’*  Hence, 
the  want  of  humility  was  regarded  as  a 
sure  sign  of  not  having  had  a regular  edu- 
cation.  It  is  true  that  men  were  shown 
great  honour  in  these  ages  ; but,  as  Father 
Diego  de  Stella  says,  writing  on  the  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  “ The  honour  which 
the  saints  of  God  had,  both  here  ou  the 
earth  and  also  in  heaven,  was  not  gotten 
by  the  seeking  of  it,  but  by  the  fiying 
away  from  it/T  For  their  own  sentiments 
were  always  those  expressed  by  St.  Am- 
brose — “ I in  royal  grandeur,  and  the  cro&s 
of  Christ  in  the  dust ! I in  princely 
courts,  and  the  triumph  of  Christ  aniidst 
ruins  ! How  shall  1 consider  myself  re- 
deemed  if  redemption  itself  is  not  beheld  !'* 
The  humility  of  the  le&rned  in  these  ages 
was  truly  admirable.  Hugues,  of  St.  Vic- 
tor, says,  “ YVise  men  learn  willingly, 
though  it  were  a child  which  showed  them 
the  way : they  regard  not  the  person  who 
speaks,  but  the  doctrine  which  he  delivers  : 
if  it  be  good,  they  retain  it ; if  evil,  they 
abandon  it.”  St.  Gregory  says,  “ Ab  om- 
nibus corripi,  ab  omnibus  emendari  paratus 
sum  :”  and  that  great  doctor,  St.  Augustin, 
says,  “ Ego  et  senex  et  Episcopus,  paratus 
sum  a puero  doceri.”  The  men  whose 
genius  and  immense  learning  seemed  so 
sublime  and  astonishing  to  their  contem- 
poraries,  were  approached  with  the  utmost 
familiari  ty  and  affectionby  the  youngest  and 
most  simple  student.  In  fact,  the  tities 
bestowed  on  them  were  all  founded  rather 
on  their  spiritual  graces  than  on  their 
wondrous  acquirements  in  human  Science  ; 
for  these  are  the  men  who  were  known  only 
as  the  Angel  of  the  School,  the  Seraphic 
Doctor,  the  Master  of  Humility.  If  we 
open  their  writings,  their  style  is  always 
marked  with  the  utmost  meekne&s,  pre- 
senting  so  great  a contrast  to  that  of  the 
proud  men  who  now  condesceud  to  publish 
the  resuit  of  their  studies.  Whenever 
they  venture  to  express  an  opinion  of  their 
own,  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  that  sentence  of 
Ives  of  Chartres — “ Dicent  forsitan  for- 

• Apud  Dachorii  Spicilcg.  Tom.  I. 

f Purt  I.  122. 
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tiores,  fortiora,  meliores  meliora ; at  ego, 
pro  mediocritate,  sic  sentio."*  E ren  when 
they  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  doubt 
the  j astice  of  their  own  views,  they  were 
*till  far  from  wishing  to  propagate  them  at 
tbc  risk  of  tbat  peace,  which  should  be 
sarificed  to  nothing  but  the  truths  which 
bring  saJvation.  Theire  was  not  the  fierce 
coatention  of  lofty-crested  words ; — 

tyi\vfia>y  Tt  \6yotv  Kitpv6alo\a  vttKT)  : f 

» that  their  mere  opinions  were  in  this 
rwpect  Divine,  and  opposed  in  their  nature 
to  ail  those  of  human  wisdom,  which  latter, 
« Bonald  observes,  “ like  the  Minerva  of 
tW  heathens,  come  out  ready  armed  for 
iatde,  from  the  brain  of  their  founders."J 
“ Be  not  obstinate/’  says  Ixmis  de  Blois, 
“inyourown  opinions  and  private  judg- 
roent.  Avoid  contradictio»,  if  truth  and 
jastice  do  not  oblige  you  to  use  it.  Yield 
«tsiljr  to  others.  Suffer  ali  the  world  to 
cormrt  you  and  to  instruet  you,  and  do  you 
jcknowiedge  your  faults  with  candour."§ 
How  many  authors  offend  against  this 
roansel  of  the  middle  ages  ! How  i m pa- 
tient are  they  of  censure,  while  they  cruelly 
tawilt  others  in  a strain  of  affected  polite- 
ae»;  saying  hard  things  softly,  like  urtful 
Creon  tO  Chdipus,  (TKkrjph  paXdaKua  Xryo iv  ;|| 
bow  tenacious  of  applause ; how  full  of 
themselves;  how  quick  to  reprove  those 
»ho  are  not  filled  with  admiration  at  their 
»orks ! they  remind  one  of  Findar ’s  line, 

He  that  breatlies  humility,  socrctly  rupes. 

• xafirjXa  rrvitov,  uffiavrnv  fi 

This  was  Pagan  lowliness. 

There  were,  indeed,  soni  e traces  to  them 
•f  a gentle  character  in  the  writings  of  the 
^fident  sages,  from  whom  they  loved  to 
«tract  the  gold  of  natural  or  tradi tional 
*isdom.  Thus  the  Athenian,  with  Plato, 
ia  reasoning  with  the  youth  who  had  been 
w pervertet!  as  to  affect  a disbelief  in  the 
Dirinity,  proceeds  to  teach  him  better 
ddngs,  t»  npa*(rt  \6yais.  **  We  must  ap- 
proach  him  mildly,”  he  says,  *at  \iyu>pfv 
r >****•  trfiiatunn  to»  dvpuv.**  Let  no  one, 
he  says  again,  speak  any  evil  of  another, 
hat  if  arguing  with  any  person  in  a dis- 
c°arse,  let  him  teach  and  convince  the 

• Ivi  Camotensi*,  Kpist  CLXX1. 
t Armopb.  Ratu»  818. 
t iisulution  Primitive,  Tora.  III.  288. 

I ktstitotioo  Spirituelle,  Chap.  ii.  | 4. 
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person  with  whom  he  argues,  and  those 
that  are  present ; but  let  him  carefully 
refrain  from  calumny  and  opprobrious 
words : for  from  curses  and  spreading 
womens  tales  by  the  use  of  shameful  epi- 
thets,  the  most  heavy  eumities  take  their 
rise.  And  it  is  an  ungracious  thing  to  let 
the  soul  again  grow  wild  after  it  has  been 
tamed  and  made  gentle  by  education.* 
Thus,  too,  Pindur  describes  the  first  address 
of  Jason,  who  “instilling  a placid  speech 
with  a gentle  voice,  laid  a foundation  of 
wise  words,"  fitiWtTo  Kprjniha  (ro<fia>v  tntuv.  ^ 
Who  need  to  be  told  that  humility  belonged 
also  to  the  heroism  of  these  grand  ages? 
When  the  Turks  raised  the  siege  of  Clisson, 
and  fled  in  dismay  upon  hearing  of  the 
appyoach  of  the  Christian  army  under 
Josselin,  though  this  brave  count  was 
carried  in  a litter  to  command  it,  the 
humility  of  the  C hristian  hero  was  nobly 
expressed  in  the  prayer  which  he  uttcred 
upon  hearing  of  the  flight  of  the  infidels. 
1 will  give  it  in  the  old  French  of  Brother 
i Nicole,  because  his  great  work,  “ Le  Grant 
| Voyage  de  Hierusalem,"  in  which  he  re- 
lates  it,  which  yet  exists  in  Gothic  letters, 
was  both  a history  and  a book  of  instruc- 
tion  for  secular  nobles,  so  that  it  furr.ished 
means  of  extending  the  spirit  it  so  oftep 
describes.  “ He  caused  himself  to  be  set 
down  on  the  ground,  and  then  with  joined 
hnnds,  he  made  this  prayer  to  God.  * Tres 
I doulx  Saulveur  et  Kedempteur  Jesu  Christ 
sans  lequel  n’est  aucun  bien  fait,  je  vous 
rends  graces  et  mercis  humblement  de  tous 
j les  benefices  et  graces  qu’il  vous  a pleu  me 
donner  et  conferer  tant  en  guerre  que  en 
au  tres  lieux.  Et  mesmement  que  de  pre- 
I sent  a moy  qui  ne  suis  que  ung  ver  de 
terre  prest  a rendre  1’esprit,  arez  fait  telle 
grace  de  chasser  de  mon  pays  ung  si  puis- 
sant  prince  comme  le  Souldan  de  Turquie. 
Lequel  au  secu  de  ma  venue  s’en  est  fuy 
devant  ma  face  comme  1’aigneau  devant  le 
loup  et  tout  par  une  digne  vertu,  non  pas 
par  ma  force  ne  de  mes  gens  d'armes.  Et 
au  surplus  souveraine  Dieu  je  vous  recom- 
mande  mon  ame  vous  priant  devotement 
qu'il  vous  plaise  la  recevoir  lassus  en 
paradis.’  And  with  these  words  he  de- 
parted  and  bumbly  rendered  up  his  spirit 
to  our  Lord.”J 

We  must  remember  that  poverty  of 
spirit,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  its  de- 
velopment,  was  not  unknown  even  among 
the  great  in  the  worst  ages  of  Christian 
antiquity.  “ How  many  persons,  even  in 

* Plato,  de  Legibus,  Lib.  XI. 
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these  deplorable  times,"  says  Lewis  of 
Grenada,  writing  at  the  period  of  the  great 
religious  innovations,  u how  many  persons 
of  great  quality,  generously  despising  all 
the  greatness  and  riches  of  the  earth,  have 
chosen  to  live  despised  in  the  house  of  God, 
rather  than  enjoy  the  riches  and  advantages 
of  the  world!”*  Humility  was  even  em- 
bodied  and  shadowed  forth  in  a multitude 
of  customs,  amidst  the  very  pomp  of  secnlar 
courts,  of  which  Dante  mignt  have  said  as 
well  as  of  David  dancing  before  the  ark, 

in  that  hap  tliey  seentd 

Leas,  and  yet  more,  than  kingly.* 

These  occasions  might  serve  to  explain  the 
saying  of  St.  Anselm,  that  “ perfect humility 
and  perfect  pride  have  some  Works  in  com- 
mon."J 

The  ages  of  faith  differ  in  no  respect 
more  from  modern  times  than  in  the  total 
absence  of  that  activity  in  matters  of 
earthly  and  material  interest  which  is  now 
regarded  as  the  criterion  of  excellence, 
whether  in  an  age,  a nation,  or  an  indivi- 
dual,  and  of  which  the  origin  is  pride. 
There  was  not  that  interminable  contest 
for  superiority  in  rank,  riches,  or  fame, 
which  now  keeps  every  nerve  of  society  in 
full  stress,  without  intermission,  till  snapt 
by  some  overwhelming  destruet  ion.  Men 
were  pocfr  in  spirit,  that  is,  they  were  con- 
tent  to  obey  and  follow  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence,  and  the  footsteps  of  their  Saviour. 

Dante,  in  representing  the  state  of  blessed 
spirits  in  Paradise,  borrowed  the  sentiments 
which  he  ascribes  to  them  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  school  which  had  an  influence  then 
upon  all  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  men,  be- 
yond  any  extent  that  would  now  be  believed 
possible.  Thus  he  addresses  one  of  them  : 

■ -•  - 1 Yet  infomi  me,  ye,  who  here 
Are  happy  ; long  ye  for  n liigher  pisce, 

More  U>  beliold,  and  more  iu  love  to  dwcll  ? 

8he  with  tliose  other  spirits  gently  smiled  ; 

Then  answer’d  with  «uch  gladncss,  that  she  aeenfd 
With  love’»  tir»t  flante  to  glow : “ Brother!  our  will 
Is,  in  cotnposure,’  settled  by  the  power 
Of  charity,  who  make»  us  will  alone 
What  we  posses»,  and  naught  beyond  desire  ; 

If  tve  should  wish  to  be  exulied  more, 

Then  must  onr  wishes  jar  witli  the  high  will 
Of  him  who  sets  us  here.”} 

And  besides,  in  ages  of  faith,  \vhen  multi- 
tudes  of  souls  on  earth  clothed  in  saintly 
Hesh,  were  each  a Paradise,  men  saw  too 
much  of  heaeen  to  feel  any  great  anxiety 
or  adiniration  for  earth  and  its  brief  acci- 
dents.  Jacoh,  after  he  had  wrestled  witli 

• Catechism,  Partii,  cap.  xi.  t Parg.  X. 

X De  Similitudinibus,  cap.  cxxxvii.  \ Parud.  III. 


the  angel,  remained  lame  of  one  of  his  leg», 
and  was  after  called  Israel,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  “ the  man  that  seeth  God." 
“ And  so,"  observes  father  Diego  de  Stella, 
who  wore  the  humble  cord,  “ he  that  seeth 
and  knoweth  God  must  be  lame  outwardly 
to  the  world.  If,  therefore,  thou  do  see 
worldly  men  going  carefully  and  diligently 
to  get  honour  and  worldly  riches,  do  not 
thou  mervele  thereat,  if  they  go  not  lamely 
nor  haltingly  about  that  business,  for  they 
have  but  a small  knowledge  of  God.  The 
just  men  that  do  see  God,  as  Jacob  did, 
through  the  knowledge  that  they  have  of 
our  Lord,  are,  as  it  were,  lame  in  the 
knowledge  of  earthly  things,  and  those 
doth  the  world  think  fools  because  they 
be  wise  before  God."* 

l*’or  the  ciear  and  full  insight  into  this 
mystery  we  are  indeed  indebted  to  the  light 
of  the  Christian  doctrine ; but  yet  this  and 
nothing  else  is  the  meaning  of  those  re- 
markable  passages  which  so  frequently  oc- 
cur  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  where  on  a 
comparison  between  the  effects  of  injustice 
andjustice,  the  advantage  is  ascribed  to 
the  former,  and  it  is  shown  to  be  more 
powerful,  more  spirited,and  more  despotic.f 
Dante,  in  that  passage  where  he  describes 
the  imagery  upon  the  ground  in  Purgatory, 
which  exhibited  various  instances  of  pride 
recorded  in  history,  does  nothing  but  ex- 
press  the  view  which  men  in  ages  of  faith 
generally  entertained  of  the  true  nature  of 
national  pomp  and  glory  : 

— — — Troy  I ntarkM 
In  asIie»  and  in  cavem».  Oh  ! how  falPn, 
llow  abject,  Ilion,  wus  thy  »emblance  tlierc  ! 

And  in  the  same  popular  and  scholastic 
judgment,  respecting  thesinfulness  of  pride 
in  separate  men,  is  expressed  in  that  pas- 
sion  where  he  describes  the  proud  louded 
with  the  weight  of  vast  stones  that  crushed 
them.  Upon  first  seeing  them  bent  down 
beneath  the  dreadful  weight,  he  cried  out 
in  astonishment  to  his  guide, 

“ Instructor !”  I began, 

“ Wliat  I see  bitlier  teuding,  Lear»  no  truce 
Of  hnman  semblunce,  nor  of  anght  beside 
That  my  foiled  sight can  guess.”  II e aiiswering  thus : 
“ So  corb'd  to  earth,  beneath  their  heavy  ternis 
Of  tonneul  stoop  tliey,  that  mine  eye  at  first 
Stmggled  as  thine.  But  look  intemly  thither ; 

And  disentangle  with  tliy  lah'ring  view, 

What,  uudemcnth  those  stones,  approucheth  : now, 
E’en  now,  uiAy’st  thou  discent  the  pangs  of  each." 
Christian»  and  proud ! O poor  and  wretched  ones, 
That,  feeble  in  tho  ntind*s  eye,  leau  your  trust 
Upon  unstAid  perverseness  : know  ye  not 
That  we  are  wonus.^ 

• On  the  contempt  of  tlie  world.  St.  Omen,  162*2. 
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ND  here  I must  panse 
awhile,  and  from  thismount 
“ which  healeth  him  who 
climbs,"  look  back  upon 
the  scenes  which  so  often 
arrest  the  early  steps  of 
men  while  conversing  with  the  forma  of 
mundane chivalry.  Many,  like  Stesichorus 
in  clasaic  story,  have  had,  before  the  courae 
waa  dane,  to  sing  their  palinodia.  Corne- 
lius Agrippa,  practised  in  every  slight  of 
magic  wile,  lamented  his  vain  labour  in 
booksof  dangerous Science : Erasrous,  whose 
pleasant  shafts  have  often  wounded  piety, 
expressed  himself  afflicted  at  the  resuit  of 
many  of  his  writings  : others  of  more  an- 
tique days,  whose  names  are  too  venerable 
to  mention  here,  have  left  whole  books  of 
their  retractions ; and,  in  sooth,  whoever 
has  eulogized  the  chivalry  of  this  proud 
world,  returning  unto  the  holy  triumph, 
may  well  add  himself  to  the  nuinber,  and 
amite  upon  his  breast ; for,  although  he 
may  hope  to  have  avoided  gross  offence,  yet 
is  tbere  always  ground  to  fear  that  some- 
what  has  been  uttered  not  in  harmony  with 
lowliness,  meekness,  poverty  of  spirit, — the 
weapons  of  the  just,  who  must  conquer  by 
yielding,* — peacefulness,  and  the  awful 
sanctity  of  the  school  of  Christ,  whose 
sweet  food  can  hardly  then  be  tasted  “ with- 
out  the  cost  of  some  repentant  tear.” 

It  hs  true  the  moti  ve  of  honour  is  not 
always  vicious.  The  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas, 
the  angelic  teacher,  and  of  the  school,  is, 
that  honour  being  despised  meritoriously, 
when  we  refuse  to  cornmit  a bad  action,  in 
order  to  possess  it,  may  be  also  desired  with 
praise,  when  we  cornmit  no  evil  that  can 
destroy  it : but  so  is  also  true  that  sentence 
which  in  lower  regions  is  but  seldom  heard, 
“ Sunt  vise  qute  videntur  hominibus  rectie, 
uarum  finis  usque  ad  profundum  inferni 
escendit and  there  is  an  honour  to  be 
gained  on  earth  which  no  favour  wins  in 
; Paradise.  It  is  not  that  I am  wiliing  to 
level  those  images  of  dignity  and  grace 
which  so  essentially  belong  to every  form  of 
chivalry  that  presents  itself  to  the  young 
imagination.  It  is  not  that  I would  add 
my  puny  efforts  to  aid  those  who  are  la- 
bouring  to  destroy  every  relic  of  the  anti- 
quated  shrine  of  heroic  virtue  that  has  been 


left  in  the  world.  A modern  writer,  who 
seems  to  think,  that  to  understand  the 
spirit  of  the  middle  ages  it  is  merely  re- 
quired  to  observe  that  of  the  nineteenth 
century  among  the  people  of  the  north, 
says,  “ the  truth  is,  a very  large  number  of 
the  knights  errant,  comprising  the  chivalry 
of  every  country,  were  mere  idle  adven- 
turers,  bent  only  on  the  gratification  of 
their  own  passions  and  seeking  to  enjoy 
life  in  the  easiest  and  best  manner  possi- 
ble.”  No  coarse  destruction  of  beautiful 
and  ennobling  thoughts  is  my  object  in 
this  retrospect.  A son  of  ancient  chivalry 
was  often  extravagant,  proud,  intemperate, 
sensuous,  and  yet  he  was  not  what  our 
modern  seutimental  pigmies  would  repre- 
sent  him ; I rather  hold  with  the  wiser 
poet,  where  he  says  of  his  ideal  hero, 

“ Yet  in  liis  worst  pnrsnits,  I ween 

TImt  sometimes  there  did  intervene 
Pure  liopes  of  high  intent ; 

For  passions  liuk’d  to  forma  so  fair 

And  statelv,  needs  must  have  their  share 
In  noble  sentimeut.”* 

But  from  this  station,  on  which  we  now 
stand  to  survey  the  ways  of  men,  one  feels 
the  itnportance  of  distinguishing  broadly 
between  the  modern  idea  of  chivalry  aa  an 
institution  self-existing,  and  the  source,  as 
it  is  thought,  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  man- 
kind,  extending  its  influence  eveii  to  our 
times,  (for  to  this  length  do  many  writers 
now  proceed  in  speaking  its  praise,)  and 
that  which  represents  it  under  the  forms  of 
Christian  knighthood,  the  hutnble  and  con- 
stant dependent  upon  religion,  drawing  ali 
its  excellence  from  the  faith  and  influence  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  in  its  specific  charac- 
ter and  pecnliar  circumstances,  framed  only 
to  meet  the  particular  evils  which,  during 
a certain  period,  existed  in  society,  and  in 
its  general  and  primary  state  presenting 
nothing  but  a ground  more  than  commonly 
favourable  to  the  reception  of  that  religious 
instruction,  without  which,  its  best  fruit, 
however  beautiful  wheu  seen  from  far,  would 
be  delusive  even  as  the  apples  on  the  Oead 
Sea  shore,  which,  when  touched,  are  dis- 
covered  to  be  only  ashes  and  bitternoss.  It 
is  in  this  latter  sense  alone  that  chivalry 
can  be  defended  with  truth  and  justice,  as 
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being  a Christian  form  of  life,  and  consis- 
tent with  the  first  qualification  for  beati- 
tude.  Wbereas,  in  these  latter  times,  when 
rnen  have  begun  to  recur  to  the  days  of 
chivalry  with  a poetic  admiration,  controst- 
ing  them  with  the  wretehedness  and  sensu- 
ality  around  them,  tbe  aystem  is  inrariably 
rcpresented  under  the  former  character ; 
and  against  this  manifest  error,  or  rather 
perhapa  this  artful  invention  of  proud  men, 
who  concert  every  ingenious  lneasnre  to 
deprecate  the  benefits  of  that  religion 
whose  graces  n ere  commoli  to  the  rich  and 
poor,  it  i*  the  solemn  duty  of  every  Catho- 
lic  Christian  who  has  ever  loved  the  real 
spirit  of  the  ancient  chivalry,  to  express 
his  convictions  without  diaguise. 

To  liegin  then  with  the  impressi  ve  for- 
mula of  the  Homerie  heroes  : 

uWo  5«  eoi  ipiu.  ov  I oi  (pfMa  1 /IdXkfo  trjtotv' 

chivalry  was  a noble  and  beneficial  mode 
of  life,  80  far  aa  it  was  a Catholic  mode  of 
life ; but  out  of  those  limits  it  was  only  one 
of  the  many  forms  in  which  pride  and  sin 
ensnare  the  hearts  of  men  ; it  was  evil  and 
unholy,  and  on  that  ground  alone  not  de- 
serving  of  the  ridicule  of  which  some  have 
tbought  it  the  proper  object.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  to  return  to  that  love  of  honour 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  ita  soul, 
there  mnst  be  always  danger  here,  not  only 
of  forgetting  to  glory  in  the  cross,  but  even 
of  falling  short  of  the  natural  magnanimity 
of  which  we  find  traces  in  the  ancient  sages. 
Thus  Crito’s  argument  to  persuade  Socrates 
to  leave  the  prison  was,  that  the  world 
would  say  that  he  had  been  neglected  and 
forsaken  by  his  friends,  who  might  have 
enabled  him  to  escape  if  they  had  chosen, 
but  that  they  preferred  their  money  to  their 
friend.  “ O good  Crito !"  replied  Socrates, 
“ what  is  it  to  us  what  the  world  may  say  ? 
for  they  who  are  honest  and  wise,  whose 
opinion  alone  is  worth  considering,  will 
conclude  that  these  things  have  been  done 
preeisely  as  they  have  been  done."*  Cicero, 
even  though  he  had  said  man  was  born  for 
glory,  f yet,  coming  to  Bpeak  of  true  mag- 
nanimity, bids  men  remember,  “ unam  esse 
omnium  rem  pulcherrimam,  eoque  pulchri- 
orem, si  vacet  populo,  neque  plausum  cap- 
tans, quin  etiam  mihi  quidem  laudabiliora 
videntur  omnia,  qu*  sine  venditatione  et 
sine  populo  teste  fiunt : non  quo  fugiendus 
sit,  sed  tamen  nullum  theatrum  virtuti  con- 
scientia majus  est-”J  And  in  another  place 


he  reckons  those  who  seek  glory  among 
the  men  who  are  opposed  to  philosophers.* 
Codrus,  indeed,  was  really  devoted,  for  if 
he  proposed  to  die  for  his  country,  he  was 
wiliing  to  forego  the  honour,  and  therefore 
he  took  elfectual  measures  to  enable  him 
to  accomplish  the  offering  of  himself,  by 
assuming  the  habit  of  a slave,  Hut  with 
men  who  speak  of  honour,  with  these 
admirers,  1 do  not  say  with  the  actual  pos- 
sessors  of  the  chivalrous  spirit,  it  is  often 
more  the  fame  than  the  substauce  which 
they  regard.  It  is  only  a respect  for  iame 
which  actuates  them : they  speak  in  the 
Homerie  style  to  their  own  conscience,  “ if  I 
do  so  and  so,  men  will  accuse  me  of  such  and 
such  things  ; men  will  say  that  I am  poor- 
spirited,  superstitious,  extravagant," 

us  stari  rts  ipist'  TOTf  p oi  Jfdvoi  sCftsta 

Ibycus  wrote  a celebrated  scntence,  “ I 
fear  lest  1 should  commit  an  offence  against 
the  gods  and  receive  in  return  honour  firom 
men.”}  So  just  a sense  had  even  this 
heathen  of  the  essence  of  human  honour. 

With  respect  to  those  philosophers  who 
have  of  late  endeavoured  to  conceive  a 
purer  and  more  spiritual  idea  of  honour, 
as  a self-existing  principle,  it  seems  to  the 
Christian  ear  as  if  the  subtilty  of  their 
words  may  have  only  aggravated  the  evil, 
spreading  a thin  varnish  over  the  wide 
separation  between  pride  and  that  spirit 
with  which  they  attempted  to  unite  it,  if 
indeed  such  an  union  was  in  their  thoughts ; 
and  such  seems  to  be  the  case  iu  that  pas- 
sage  where  Fichte  says,  that  the  hero  whom 
i the  world  supposes  to  be  influenced  by 
glory,  “is  only  actuated  by  his  own  private 
judgment  of  right,  and  that  in  acting  as  he 
acts,  he  is  no  way  led  by  the  hope  of  the 
applause,  but  that  he  achieves  the  act  which 
bursts  forth  in  ali  its  purity  within  his  own 
mind  from  the  primal  fountoin  of  honour, 
and  imposes  on  inankind  the  obligation  of 
| approving  of  it  and  honouringit;  tbat  is, 
provided  he  takes  any  thought  about  their 
judgment ; utterly  despising  both  them  and 
their  judgment,  in  case  it  is  not  tbe  echo 
of  that  which  he  himself  has  pronounced 
for  ali  eternity." 

If  this  be  the  only  language  with  which 
chivalry  could  prove  that  it  had  a humble 
spiiit,  the  cause  must  assuredly  have  been 
hopeless : but  we  may  believe,  that  in 
ages  of  faith  it  was  often  with  men  in  the 
ranks  of  temporal  chivalry  as  with  the 
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saints;  they  gained  more  honour  by  flying 
from  it  than  by  pursuing  it.  Among  the 
papers  of  the  Archduke  Leopold  of  Austria, 
son  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  was 
fuund  certain  rules  of  life  which  he  had 
drawn  up  for  himself  ia  lt>39,  on  taking 
the  erosa  of  the  Teutonic  order.  Among 
these  we  read  as  follows ; “ I resolve  to 
have  in  aversiou  and  hatred  of  heart, 
which  shnll  he  sbown  by  my  deeds,  as  far 
as  my  condition  and  profession  will  permit, 
ali  thut  the  world  possesses  of  honour, 
glory,  pride,  vanity,  ambition,  commodity, 
and  power,  and  I wish  to  live  with  great 
joy  in  detachment  and  poverty  of  spirit, 
stript  of  affection,  for  ali  that  the  World 
esteenis,  that  I mav  possess  God  alone, 
my  infinite  treasure,  and  that  I may  be 
nseful  to  others,  desiring,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  to  follow  the  example  and  traces 
of  my  Lord  Jesus,  who  was  put  naked  on 
the  cross,  for  my  love.”* 

Nevertheleas,  the  opening  to  dangerous 
abuse  was  broad.  Ilcar  the  sentiments  of 
a daughter  of  Spnin,  who  had  once  drunk 
deep  of  the  bigh  spirit  of  that  knighlly 
lana.  It  is  St.  Theresa  who  speaks : “As 
we  forgive  those,  Ac.,  Reinurk  here  my 
sisters,  that  it  is  not  said,  as  we  sliall  for- 
give, but  as  we  forgive  ; for  it  is  not  to  be 
eonceived  that  any  one  would  approach  the 
eternal  majesty  to  supplicate  forgiveness, 
witbout  having  previously  forgiven  all  that 
have  injnred  him.  It  was  for  the  saints  a 
subject  of  joy  to  suffer  persecution  and  in- 
juries that  they  might  have  tomething  to 
offer  to  God  : but  alus  ! what  can  a poor 
siuner  like  myself  offer,  who  has  so  seldotn 
bad  occasinn  to  forgive,  and  who  has  such 
need  of  forgiveness  ? Let  those  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  rescmble  me  reflect  seri- 
ously  upon  this.  I conjure  them  to  esti- 
tnate,  according  to  their  real  value,  these 
miseries  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
insnlts  and  affronts  ; these  false  honours  of 
the  world,  with  all  these  little  sensihilities, 
which  are  only  toys  and  plays  of  children, 
and  that  in  things  so  vain  they  may  never 
m&ke  a inerit  of  their  pretended  acts  of 
forgiveness.  O my  God,  my  God  ! if  we 
did  but  know  the  real  worth  of  this  wicked 
honour!  Alas!  there  was  a time  when  I 
esteemed  it  without  knowing  what  it  was, 
carried  away  like  so  many  others  by  the 
torrent  of  opinions  and  customs.  What 
things  did  1 then  convert  into  subjecta  of 
trouble  and  vexation  ! With  what  sliame  I 


do  I now  remember  it  1 Certes,  1 knew 
not  then  trne  honour,  the  only  honour 
which  is  profitable  to  our  souls,  the  only 
honour  which  tnerits  our  research.  O my 
Saviour,  thou  who  art  at  once  our  model 
and  our  master,  what  was  thy  honour  in 
this  world?  In  what  didst  thou  niake  it 
consist  ? Didst  thou  forfeit  it  by  thy 
humility  in  humbling  thyself  to  death  ? 
No,  truly,  and  bo  far  otherwise,  that  this 
abasement,  to  which  thou  didst  consent, 
has  become  for  all  mankind  a source  of 
glory  and  honour  ! Alas  1 my  sisters.  Do 
we  believe  ourselves  offeuded  at  what  does 
not  even  merit  the  name  of  offenec,  and 
for  having  forgiven  things  which  are  neither 
injuries  nor  affronts,  and  which  are  not 
worthy  of  being  named,  do  we  fancy  that 
we  have  performed  something  considerable, 
and  do  we  suppose  that  God  ought  to  for- 
give us,  as  if  m reality  we  had  forgiven 
others?  O Lord,  diffuse  light  amidst  this 
darkness.  Lighten  our  ignorance  ; give 
us  the  grace  to  know  that  we  do  not  know 
ourselves,  that  we  come  before  thee  with 
empty  hands,  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses 
only  by  the  effect  of  thy  goodqess  and  thy 
rnercy.”* 

Agnin,  in  another  place,  resuming  her 
saiutly  strain : — “ O my  God,  how  clearly 
doth  a soul  see  here  the  sense  of  that  verse 
of  the  Psalmist,and  that  botli  he  had  reason, 
and  that  all  the  world  should  have  reason, 
to  desire  the  wings  of  the  dove.  For  it  is 
easily  and  clearly  understood  of  that  flight 
which  the  spirit  makes,  by  which  it  raises 
itself  up  above  ali  creatures,  and  in  the  first 
place,  from  and  above  itself.  But  this  is 
a sweet  flight,  a delightful  and  pleasant 
flight,  and  a flight  without  noise.  What 
kind  of  dominion  doth  such  a soul  possess, 
which  our  I,ord  doth  once  conduct  to  this 
piteh,  that  she  may  be  able  to  look  down 
upon  all  things  without  being  once  entan- 
gled  by  any  of  them ! And  how  full  of  con- 
fusion  will  she  now  be,  for  that  time  wherein 
sbe  was  entangled  before  1 And  how  much 
will  she  be  amazed  to  look  back  upon  that 
hlindness  of  hers  ! How  full  of  compas- 
sion  will  she  be  for  such  us  do  yet  remain 
therein  ! She  is  uow  much  afHicted  with 
the  thougbt  of  that  time  wherein  she  had 
any  regard  to  tbe  point  of  honour,  and  for 
the  gross  error  wherein  she  was  to  imagine 
that  to  be  honour,  which  the  world  calls 
honour ; for  she  now  sees  that  it  was  all 
I an  abominable  iie,  and  yet  that  every  body 
lives  in  the  practice  of  it.  But  now  this 
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soul  understands  that  right  honour  ia  built, 
not  upon  a lie,  but  upon  truth ; esteetning 
that  to  be  worth  aomething,  which  indeed 
is  so ; and  bolding  that,  which  indeed  is 
nothing,  in  no  account  at  ali,  since  all  is 
nothing,  and  less  than  nothing,  which 
comes  to  hare  an  end  and  pleaseth  not 
God."* 

In  these  magnificent  passages,  where  the 
piety  of  a saint  is  expressed  in  language  as 
noble  as  that  of  Plato,  he  must  indeed  be 
slow  who  does  not  recognise  some  shade 
which  did  occasionally  stain  even  that 
fairest  and  noblest  chiralry,  which  claimed 
the  admiration  of  mankind.  Dante  must 
hare  had  deeper  thoughts  than  meet  the 
ear,  when  he  speaks  of  haring  seen  in 
Paradise,  though  in  an  inferior  star,  some 
good  spirits, 

Wliose  mortui  lives  were  busietl  to  that  emi, 

That  houour  aud  renowu  miglit  wait  on  tliera. 

adding, — 

And,  when  desires  tlins  err  in  their  intention, 
Tme  love  must  needs  ascend  with  slacker  beam.f 

That  some  under  knightly  banners  were 
busied  to  that  end,  is  more  probable  than 
that  such  spirits  could  afterwurds  he  raised 
at  once  so  high.  With  greater  justi  ce  does 
the  same  poet  describe  such  spirits  among 
the  tnemhers  of  the  suffering  Church,  to 
whom  these  words  are  spoken  : — 

Bccause  ve  point  your  wiahes  at  a mark, 

Wliere,  by  comraunion  of  possessore,  part 
Is  le*sen’d,  envy  bloweth  up  men’s  siglis. 

No  fear  of  that  mig}it  tonch  ye,  if  the  love 
Of  bigbor  sphere  exalted  your  desire. 

For  lliere,  by  how  much  moro  tbey  call  it  oura, 

So  niuch  propriety  of  each  in  gtxwl, 

Increases  uiorc,  and  heighten’d  charity, 

Wraps  that  fair  cloister  in  a brighter  flanic.J 

Among  the  stains  incident  to  the  chival- 
rous  soui  in  which  its  whole  spirit  is  now 
often  supposed  to  consist,  was  noted  that 
attention  to  little  sensihilities  which  St. 
Theresa  describes  as  only  toys  and  plays  of 
children.  Here  was  a source  of  bitterness 
which  argued  no  proximity  to  the  first  beau- 
teous  circle  of  sweetlife,  the  beati  tnde  of  the 
humbleand  the  poor.  The  heathen  portraits 
were  strongly  marked  with  thisdark  feature. 
Medea  prepares  to  murder  herchildren  most 
dear  to  her,  to  destroy  the  whole  house  of 
Jason,  and  to  commit,  as  she  admits,  a crime 
of  impiety  and  horror,  after  which  life  will 


• The  Life  of  the  Holj  Motber  Sl.  Theress. 
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be  intolerable  to  her,  and  all  this  for  what 
reason  ? She  declares  it  thus, — 

Ou  yap  yiXaaOru  tAi jrbv  cpiXoi,* 

the  motive  that  was  sufficient  to  make  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  command  a number  of 
wretched  people  to  be  tnassacred  ! Goethe, 
in  his  celebrated  drama,  entitled  Torquato 
Tasso,  represents  his  hero  as  under  the 
same  influence.  The  quarrel  with  Antonio 
wonld  be  ludicrous,  if  one  did  not  pity  the 
agony  of  the  poor  victim  to  his  own  morbid 
sensibility.  Jt  is  a quarrel  of  Germans, 
which  seems  noble  to  tlie  hero  who  fancies 
himself  injured,  and  which  filis  the  dispas- 
sionate  beholder  with  alternate  commisera- 
tion  and  disgust ; so  true  is  the  saying, 
that  a man  who  in  not  perfectly  dead  in 
himself  is  qnickly  tempted  and  conquered 
in  little  and  vile  things.f  Now,  in  oppo- 
sition  to  this  tone  of  mind,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  chivalry,  they  who  would 
hear  a blessed  voice,  inviting  them  to  the 
Mounl,  must  be  ready  to  renounce  all  claim 
to  the  honour  that  waits  upon  these  quick 
and  delicate  sensihilities;  andas  St.Ambrose 
says,  they  must  be  careful  never  to  betray 
passion  hy  their  words,  whatever  may  be 
the  provocation.  t 

Delicacy  and  nubleness  of  mind,  when 
well  directed,  and  kept  subservient  to  the 
ends  of  piety,  were  indeed  regarded  as  a 
great  treasure,  but  it  was  one  which  was 
known  to  require  more  than  ordinary  direc- 
tion,  and  which  exposed  the  possessor  to  a 
peculiar  danger  of  incurring  guilt  and 
miscry  ; guilt  in  forfeiting  divine  charity, 
refnsing  to  forget  and  forgive  little  things 
from  which  the  heaviest  enmities  so  often 
arise,  and  misery,  in  depriving  himself  of 
the  friendship  of  others ; for  the  number  of 
such  minds  as  could  comprehend  that  in- 
tensity  and  delicacy  of  feeling  must  have 
been  small,  in  comparison  of  those  with 
whom  were  given  a thousand  occasions  of 
offence  and  of  saying,  “Non  irascendum 
sed  insaniendum  est.”  It  was  in  proud 
silence,  the  delicate  heart  received  the 
wound,  whereas  if  there  had  been  humility 
to  leave  a free  course  to  the  complaint  of 
nature,  the  coarse  dart  might  have  been 
extracted,  and  no  interruption  caused  to 
friendship  and  peaee.  T he  wise  Spaniards 
say,  “ a cheerful  look  and  pardon  are  the 
best  revenge  for  an  injury and  again 
they  say,  “ If  thou  art  vexed,  thou  wilt 
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have  two  troubles."  And  if,  after  all,  there 
had  been  no  dispositio»  to  make  amends, 
there  would  bove  been  then  an  opportunity 
to  remember  St.  Theresa's  exclaimitiou, 
and  to  renoance  sach  vanities,  following 
Christ  through  sacrifice  and  mortification. 
Bat  uncorrected  heroes  of  this  noble  statnp, 
who  were  left  merely  to  nature,  were  for 
immediately  withdrawing  in  silence,  like 
Achilles,  to  sit  alone  and  eat  their  own 
heart,  under  the  intolerable  pain  of  out- 
rsged  feeling  and  a wounded  imaginatio». 
Such  peraons,  indeed,  were  often  reminded, 
that  after  all,  their  conduct  was  only  that 
of  tbe  vulgar,  of  the  weakest  and  basest 
cbaractera ; and,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
would  be  a rare  and  noble  testimony  to 
the  qualities  of  their  soul,  if  it  could  be 
always  said  of  them,  by  men  of  coarser 
tninds,  “ 1 can  do  this,  I can  break  this 
engagement,  give  this  sign  of  indifference, 

| for  1 know  that  man  to  be  one  who  never 
j takes  offence,  or  who  is  always  ready  to 
forgive  little,  as  well  as  great  offence» 
against  him.”  “ Grow  angry  slowly,”  say 
the  Spaniards.  “ for,  if  there  be  cause, 
time  will  not  fuil  thee  to  become  so." 

In  the  spbere  of  morality  this  morbid 
sensibility  tnay  have  been  productive  of 
gteatevila.  It  is  a just  remarkof  amodern 
tvriter,  with  regard  to  tbe  mind  of  ehivalry, 
if  we  suppose  it  undirected  by  religion,  that 
is,  taking  it  in  the  sense  in  which  men  now 
understand  ehivalry.  “ The  beauty  of  the 
vtrtue  itaelf,”  he  says,  “ was  lost  sight  of, 
under  the  specious  colouring  of  ambitious 
fancy.  It  was  not  truth  which  obtnined 
the  praises  of  the  chevalier,  or  which  he 
sought  to  exhibit  in  his  conduct,  but  the 
extravogant  imitation  of  her  effects."  Thus 
we  have  the  ridiculous  spectacle  of  tbese 
admirers  of  chivalrous  honour  pretending 
to  have  a greater  regard  for  truth  and  ain- 
cerity,  than  the  saints  and  the  Christian 
doctors  of  the  school.  A great  historian 
af  onr  times,  who,  in  this  single  instance, 
seeras  to  have  borrowed  their  language 
inadrertently,  affirms  that  no  defence  is 
arailable  in  the  case  of  one  who,  being  in- 
nocent  and  about  to  suffer  tbe  last  penalty 
of  an  impious  law,  should,  on  a review  of 
his  own  conduct,  dnring  the  mock  trial, 
persist  in  maintaining  that  it  was  lawful  for 
i man  to  equivocate,  if  an  inhuman  judge 
endeavoured  to  force  him  to  accuso  himself ; 
but,  on  tbe  contrary,  this  is  an  opinion 
which  has  been  approved  of  by  the  whole 
Cburch.  Saints,  like  Athanasius,  blessed 
spirits  that  may  not  lie,  since  they  ever 
i dwell  near  the  source  of  primal  truth,  are 


expressly  recorded  to  have  acted  in  con- 
formi ty  to  it.  The  Just  One  said,  “ non 
ascendo  ad  diem  festum  hanc,"*  and  he 
meant  “ manifeste,”  for  he  went  in  secret. 
The  proud  Herculean  opennesswhichrushes 
upon  dcstruction,  may  be  esteemed  sinful  as 
well  as  a sign  of  ignorance  and  want  of  just 
discipline.  We  see  that  there  was  no  direct 
answer  given  to  the  crafty  chief  priests  and 
elders  of  the  people,  who  askea  by  what 
authority  those  things  were  done;  but  that 
in  reply,  a question  was  addressed  to  them, 
which  they  could  not  or  durst  not  answer.f 
Indeed,  tbe  sober  judgment  of  tbe  universal 
reason  has  sometimes  been  able  to  prevail, 
even  over  the  extravagunt  fancies  which 
the  moderns  seem  to  regard  as  inseparable 
from  ehivalry.  Thus  De  .Argentine,  in  order 
to  save  Bruce,  when  attacked  in  the  hall  of 
the  Island-chieftain’s  castle,  is  represented 
by  the  poet  as  pretending  to  claim  the  pri- 
soners,  in  his  sovereign’s  name,  os  vassals 
who  had  borne  arms  against  their  liege  lord, 
and  then  we  read — 

Such  speeoh,  I ween,  wns  but  to  hide, 

Hia  care  their  safety  to  provide  ; 

For  kuight  inore  true  iu  thonght  and  dced, 
Than  Argentine  ueer  spurrM  a steed.} 

Yet  every  barbarous  Cyclops  would  excluim 
here — “ This  is  deceit,  not  manly  force."§ 
Thejustice,  however,  of  an  opposite  con- 
clnsion  was  not  unknown  to  the  knigbt  of 
ehivalry.  Don  Diego  Savedra  Toxardodid 
not  want  to  be  instructed  in  honour,  and 
yet  he  proves,  in  the  very  book  which  is 
to  teoch  honour,  that  it  may  be  lawful 
sometimes  to  dissemble  ; appealing  to  the 
conduct  of  David  before  King  Achis,||  to 
SamueTs  pretence  of  sacrifice,^  and  to  the 
hair  applied  to  the  hands  of  J acob,**  which 
latter  instance,  however,  is  interpreted  by 
St.  Augustin  as  having  been  a mystery 
prefigurative  of  the  atonement.f f The 
conduct  of  Abraham  too  might  have  been 
added,  of  whom  St.  Ambrose  says,  “ Truly, 
a great  man,  illustrious,  with  muny  virtues, 
whom  philosophy,  with  all  her  vows,  could 
never  cqual."JJ  But  all  this  is  widely 
different  from  the  spirit  ascribed  by  Homer 
to  his  heroes,  and  even  to  bis  divine  per- 
sonuges,  who  are  not  in  error,  but  in  total 
want  as  to  the  principle  of  truth.§§ 

Another  danger  to  which  the  chivalrous 
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mind  may  have  been  exposed,  consisted  in 
men  affecting  to  have  higher  and  purer 
motives  of  action  than  belonged  to  ordinary 
Christiana,  so  that  in  fulfilling  a real  duty, 
they  appeared  to  obey  only  their  own  will. 
Of  this  we  have  an  instance,  in  the  custnm 
of  bearing  those  rings  of  iron,  silver,  or 
gold,  which  signified  that  the  wearer  was 
the  siave  of  his  word.  They  are  described 
by  Oli  vier  de  la  Marche,  Monstrelet, 
Mabillon,  and  Ducange,  and  even  by  Taci- 
tus, whose  testimony  to  the  fact  might  of 
itself  leud  us  to  trace  their  real  origin.  In 
many  instances,  however,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  origin,  the  use  may  have 
been  sanctified.  llut  if  this  extreme  deli- 
cacy  of  the  chivalrous  mind  may  have 
8ometimes  been  an  evil,  in  pushing  virtue 
to  extravagance,  what  must  it  have  been 
when  it  made  a virtue  of  indulging,  even 
to  excess,  sonte  of  the  most  vicious  passions 
of  the  corrupted  heart ! Yet  it  is  too  true, 
that  it  sometimes  did  so ; though  by  pity 
may  the  mind  be  overpowered,  tvhen  it 
hears  this  affirmed  of  those  dames  and 
knights  of  antique  days.  It  was  only  the 
powerful  and  incessant  action  of  the  Ca- 
tholic  religion,  which  induced  them  to 
renounce  the  sentiment  of  nature,  as  ex- 
pressed  by  Medea,  when  she  glories  in  the 
crime  she  is  ahout  to  commit,  and  declares 
that  she  is  of  this  character,  to  be  terrible 
to  her  enemies  and  benevolent  to  her 
friends,  adding,  that  this  is  the  most  glo- 
rious  praise, — 

rS»¥  yhp  roinvTtu v tvK\ttarraro p fiios.* 

And  so  it  will  always  be  in  the  judgment 
of  the  world  ; for  it  is  the  sentiment  of  un- 
corrected  nature  which  Callicles  expressos 
in  addressing  Socrates, — “ It  is  not  the 
part  of  a man  to  suffer  injuries,  but  only  of 
some  siave,  to  whom  it  is  better  to  die  than 
to  live.”f  It  was  from  a far  higher  source 
that  Socrates  drew  his  maxim,  saying, 
" We  must  never  retaliate  by  doing  evil 
for  evil,  and  we  must  never  injure  any  man, 
though  we  may  suffer  ever  such  great  in- 
jury  from  him."J  This  is  not  what  is  now 
supposed  to  be  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  nor 
what  it  really  is,  if  we  considor  it  as  self- 
existing  and  in  its  primary  state ; in  man, 
choleric  and  bloody,  in  his  partner,  reckless, 
spurring  others  on  maliciously  to  strife. 
We  can  form  a more  correct  estimate  of  it, 
by  referring  to  that  sad  picture  of  the  scene 
in  Tantallon  hall : — 

• Etirip.  Med.  806.  f Piat.  Gorgias.  ♦ Plut  Crito. 


On  the  earl'9  eheek,  the  flush  of  rmge 
0'ercame  the  ashen  bue  of  age. 

Or  even  to  that  hero  described  in  'Passo, 
who,  as  a hot  brand,  flames  most  ere  it 
goeth  out. 

So  he,  when  klood  was  loat,  with  unger  wroth 
Revived  his  rournge,  when  his  puissunce  died  ; 

And  woiild  liis  Intest  hour,  which  now  drew  nigh, 
Illustrate  with  his  end,  and  nobly  dic.# 

Such  may  be  an  Homerie  deatb,  or  chival- 
rous, if  men  will ; but  theology  would 
teach  us  to  admire  other  portraits  and  other 
modes  of  spirits'  passing.  All  this  acquires 
additional  force,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  soul  may  continue  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  these  passions,  even  to  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  life  ; and  what  an  image  is 
then  presented  by  men,  like  the  master 
who  translated  into  French  the  history  of 
Gyron  le  Courtois,  who  is  represented  as 
an  old  knight  in  a very  advanced  age, 
coming  to  king  Arthuris  court  to  enter  the 
lists  with  young  knights,  “ et  a scavoir 
lesquels  estoient  les  plus  vaillans  ou  les 
jeunes  ou  les  vieulx,”f  and  who  is  subse- 
quently  described  in  mortal  combat,  ac- 
quitting  himself  in  such  a manner,  that 
“ he  seemed  no  longer  a knight,  but  thunder 
and  tempest ?"  In  truth,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  this 
blind  world  in  all  the  affectation  of  chival- 
rous seutiment,  as  it  appears  in  the  dis- 
course  and  writings  of  the  moderas.  T he 
very  use  which  is  made  of  terms  to  express 
it.  proves  this ; for  what  Thucydides  re- 
lates  of  certain  miserable  times  in  Greece, 
takes  place  here : the  usual  worth  of  names 
is  transferred  to  other  and  contrary  deeds, 
for  irrational  boldness  is  styled  manly  cou- 
rage  and  good  companionship ; temperance 
is  called  effeminacy,  and  prudence  in  every 
thing,  idleness  in  every  thing.  Or,  as 
Plutarch  says  of  flatterers,  dissipation  is 
called  liberality,  rashness  activity,  licen- 
tiousness  the  love  of  society  and  warmth  of 
natural  affection  ; and  the  love  of  mankind 
entitles  men  to  the  charge  of  being  abject 
and  contemptible.  What  does  all  this  in- 
dicate but  the  approach  to  those  straits 
which  none  have  passed  and  lived  ? Then, 
too,  the  crimes  and  injuries  of  unholy  men, 
are  sung  and  extolled  in  legends  and  in 
poetry,  although  even  the  heathens  would 
have  shown  the  evil  of  this.  For  Findar 
says,  “Whatever  thing  is  done  without 
God  is  not  the  worse  of  being  consigned 
to  silence  and  oblivion  — 

• XIX.  22.  f LTTystoire  de  Gyron  le  Courtois,  f.  1 . 
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a principle,  which,  if  observed  by  writers 
! in  our  time,  would  leave  their  splendid 
histones  as  meagre  as  many  of  the  monkish 
chronicles,  which  they  deem  so  insipid. 
And  Euripides  says, 

2tyav  "ipavav  rtU(T\pu'  firjHt  MoC<rd  poi 
y*yotr  aoi&os,  tfris  vpvr)<ru  «oxa.f 

With  idle  fables,  in  which  " there  lurks 
' a stili  and  dumb-discoursive  devii,  that 
tempta  rnost  cunningly,"  the  mind  is  ever 
k oocupied. 

Dangerous  food, 

,,  For  knightiy  youths,  to  whom  is  givcn 
j So  mnch  of  earth,  so  much  of  heavcn, 

And  such  impetuous  blood. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked  that  the  import- 
ance  attached  to  birth  exposes  rnen  under 
this  influence  to  the  danger  of  contracting 
a tbousand  stains  of  pride.  A Nobilitas 
^eneiis  saepe  parit  ignobilitatem  mentis," 
said  St  Gregory.  t It  was  well  for  many 
to  resemble  Bernardin  di  Fosco,  as  de- 
scribed  by  Dante, 

A gentle  scion  from  ignoble  stcm.§ 

D»e  heart,  on  that  account,  was  often 
1 %hter,  the  conscience  less  oppressed.  This 
i*  sbown  by  the  very  bard  of  chivalry, 
»here  he  describes  how  to  the  mind  of 
Marmion,  the  wild  and  innocent  song  of 
foath  sounded  as  if  disgrace  and  ili  and 
diameful  death  were  near. 

Htr  wing  shall  the  eaglc  flap 
0‘er  the  false-hearted ; 

His  warm  blood  tlie  wolf  shall  iap, 

Ere  lifc  be  parted, 

Shame  and  dishonoux  sit 
By  his  grave  ever ; 

Blewing  shall  hallow  it 
1 Never,  O never ! 

So  song  the  simple  Fitz  Eustace,  hoping 
to  amuse  his  lord,  in  whom,  on  the  con- 
it  awakened  all  the  pangs  of  horrihle 
femorse. 

Not  alone  nohility  of  birth,  but  the 
**>ng  placed  in  the  condi tion  of  the  rich 
‘od  powerful,  and  even  that  very  excel- 
'^nce  of  disposition  which  gave  rise  to 
duralry,  and  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
peculiarly  favonrable  to  the  reception  of  the 
^nnstian  doctrine,  required  more  than 
^rdinary  assistance  from  heaven,  to  prevent 

|j  *%np.  IX.  fTroad.  388. 

j ♦ lib.  1L  Dialog.  cap.  xxxiii.  § Purg.  XIV. 


it  from  becoming  the  very  source  of  the 
greatest  evil.  To  understand  this  position, 
which  at  first  may  seem  partly  to  contradict 
itself,  we  need  only  attend  to  what  Socrates 
says  in  the  sixrh  book  of  the  Republic,  and 
every  one  will  perceive  that  his  argument 
receives  addit ional  force  from  the  philo- 
sophy  of  Christians.  He  speaks  thus,  “ I 
think  that  all  persons  must  admit  that  the 
qualities  which  are  required  to  constitute 
a true  lover  of  wisdom,  are  imparted  but 
seldom,  and  to  very  few  men,  and  see  how 
many  and  great  are  the  causes  of  corruption 
even  to  these  few.  For  in  the  first  place, 
that  which  is  most  strange  of  all  to  hear, 
each  one  of  the  qualities  which  we  have 
lately  praised  as  requisite  for  philosophy, 
destroys  the  soul  and  tears  it  from  philoso- 
phy, such  as  courage,  temperance,  and  all 
the  other  virtues  of  which  we  spoke.  In 
addition  to  this,  all  the  things  that  are 
called  good,  corrupt  the  soul,  and  tear  it 
from  philosophy,  such  as  beauty  and  riches, 
and  strength  of  body,  and  the  having 
powerful  relations  in  the  state,  xai  ^vyytvtia 
(ppoifxtmj  tv  7roXfi,  and  all  such  things,  for 
you  have  the  type  of  what  I wish  to  de- 
scribe. This  can  be  made  to  appear  most 
clearly.  For  we  know  that  every  seed, 
whether  of  plants  or  of  animals,  which 
does  not  meet  with  the  nourishment  proper 
for  it,  neither  the  seasons  nor  the  locality, 
by  how  much  the  more  vigorous  it  is,  by 
so  much  the  more  does  it  want  what  is 
proper  for  it.  It  is  reasonable,  then,  that 
the  best  nature,  when  it  receives  an  educa- 
tion  improper  for  it,  should  become  worse 
than  an  evil  nature  ; so  that  the  souls 
which  are  of  the  best  disposition  by  nature, 
when  they  receive  an  evil  education,  be- 
come eminently  bad.  The  greatest  crimes 
spring  from  such  natures,  spoiled  by  a bad 
education  ; for  a weak  natui  e is  capable 
of  nothing  great,  either  in  virtue  or  in 
vice.  If,  then,  the  philosophic  nature 
should  obtain  the  education  proper  for  it, 
of  necessity  it  will  grow  up  to  all  virtue  ; 
but  if  it  experience  a contrary,  it  will  pro- 
ceed  to  the  very  reverse  of  this  iav  pi)  tis 
airnj  ^ntjOrjaas  0t6)v  If,  then,  any  one 

should  come  softly  up  to  a man  in  this 
condition,  and  should  say  truly,  that  there 
is  no  sense  in  him,  and  that  he  wants  sense, 
and  that  this  is  not  a thing  to  be  acquired 
by  any  one  unless  by  him  who  is  content 
to  make  himself  a slave  for  the  sake  of  its 
acquisition,  prj  HnvXfvtravri  t ktt)(T(i  axrr o0‘ 
do  you  think  that  he  would  take  pleasure 
in  hearing  this,  while  oppressed  with  so 
many  evils  ? Far  othcrwise  indeed.  But, 
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on  the  other  hami,  if  through  the  excel- 
lence  of  his  natural  disposition  by  birth, 
from  being  well  born,  and  from  his  natural 
affinity  to  what  i*  delivered,  any  one  should 
be  enabled  to  perceive  what  a thing  philo- 
sophy  was,  should  be  lient  and  drawn  to  it, 
what  think  you  would  those  men  do  who 
would  know  that  the  use  for  thern  and  the 
grounds  on  whieh  they  had  enjoyed  his 
company  would  perish  if  he  yielded  to  the 
love  of  wisdom  ! Would  they  not  do  and 
say  every  thing  respecting  him,  that  he 
might  not  be  persuaded,  and  respecting 
those  persuading  him,  that  they  might  not 
be  able,  conspiring  against  them  in  secret, 
and  even  calling  them  befbre  the  tribunals  ? 
How  then  can  such  a man  nttain  to  the 
exercise  of  philosophy? — We  see,  then, 
that  the  parts  of  a philosophic  nature,  when 
they  meet  with  an  evil  education,  are  the 
very  cause  why  the  men  who  possess  them 
fall  from  their  vocation  to  pbilosophy ; that 
the  things  whieh  are  commonly  called 
good,  riches  and  ali  other  attendants,  con- 
duce  to  the  same  effect, — so  great  ia  the 
iacility  of  destruction  and  corruption  to  the 
best  natures,  whieh  are  themselves  but  so 
few  in  number  as  we  have  shown, — and 
that  it  is  from  theae  men  that  the  greatest 
evils  are  prodnced,  both  private  and  public, 
os  well  as  the  greatest  good  whenever 
they  happen  to  How  in  that  direction  ™ tw 
tovttj  rv\wwi  pvtrrts'  whereas  a little  nature 
never  does  any  thing  great  to  any  one, 
either  in  private  or  in  public.”*  This 
remarkable  psssage  might  be  illnstrated  by 
many  memorable  eventa  in  the  intellectual 
history  of  the  middle  ages,  by  showing  the 
perfection  to  whieh  men  of  noble  natures 
did  sometime8  attain,  the  difficulties  whieh 
they  had  always  to  surmount  from  the  very 
causes  above  enumerated  ; the  persecution 
of  those  who  converted  them  to  a life  of 
aanctity,  respecting  whom  tbe  World  made 
as  anxious  inquines  aa  the  suitors  of  Pene- 
lope did  after  Minerva,  who,  in  disguise  of 
a guest,  had  reminded  Telemachus  of  his 
father  ;f  and  the  number  of  those  whose  evil 
and  extravagant  deeds  of  robust  proHigncy 
appear  in  such  dark  coutrast  with  the  gene- 
rous  and  brilliant  actions  of  the  just,  and 
whose  crinies  and  follies  may  be  traced  to 
the  misdirection  of  noble  qualities,  proving 
the  justice  of  what  Dante  also  says,  that 

• Plato,  de  Itepub.  Ub.  VI.  t 0,1. 1.  TO». 


The  more  of  kindlj  atrength  is  in  tbe  eoil, 

So  mueh  ilotb  eril  secd  aud  lack  of  culture 
Mar  it  tbe  more,  and  rnake  it  run  to  vildnefls,* 

Indeed,  this  position  is  no  novelty  in  the 
sehools.  “The  blindness  of  fallen  nature," 
says  a famous  tiook,  “jndged  a life  of  plea- 
sure  and  licence  to  be  the  best  and  happiest. 
Nature  adheres  to  this  as  most  agreeable  to 
it.  And  this  resulta  most  powerfully  in 
those  who  are  endowed  with  an  excellent 
natural  reason — for  this  ascends  so  high  in 
its  own  light  and  in  itself,  that  it  thinks 
itself  to  be  the  eternal  and  true  light,  and 
proposea  itself  for  that ; and  being  deceived 
by  itself,  proceeds  to  deceive  others  along 
with  itaelf.”t  The  conclusion,  therefore, 
is  the  same,  that  the  very  best  qualities. 
and  the  very  choicest  intellectual  and  moral 
treasures  are  changed  into  evils,  and  ob- 
atacles  to  virtue,  by  the  pride  and  self- 
sutficiency  whieh  they  generate ; and  that 
in  this  respect  the  only  possible  safetv, 
reserved  for  the  chivalrous  nature,  was  in 
its  complete  and  unreserved  submissiori  to 
the  influence  of  that  Catholic  doctrine, 
whieh  tnught  and  enabled  men  to  embrace 
practically  poverty  of  spirit — whieh  taught 
the  monarch  on  bis  throne  to  say,  witb  the 
aon  of  a poor  lubourer,  “ Let  others,  like 
the  .lews,  seek  honour  one  from  another : 

I will  desire  that  whieh  is  from  God  alone. 
All  hutnan  glory,  ali  temporal  honour,  ali 
mundane  altitnde,  comparcd  with  thy  eter- 
nal  glory,  is  vanity  and  folly.  0 veritas 
mea  et  misericordia  mea,  Dens  meus.  Tri- 
nitas beata ! tibi  soli  lana,  honor,  virtus,  et 
gloria,  per  infinita  seculorum  secula.”; 

And  now,  in  possingfrom  this  retrospect 
of  the  ways  snd  thoughts  of  pride,  may  we 
feel  that  joy  whieh  Dante  experienced, 
when  he  had  traversed  the  first  division  of 
the  suffering  Church,  where  this  sin  was 
expiated  and  purged  away : — 

We  clirob  the  holy  stairs : 

And  lighter  to  myself  by  far  I aeemM 

Thau  on  the  plain  before;  whence  ibus  I spake:  ! 

‘*  Say,  M aster,  of  wbat  heavy  thing  liare  I 

Been  lig)ueu'd  ; tbat  searce  angbt  tbe  sense  of  toil  j 

Affecta  niC  journeying?”  He  in  few  replied  : | 

“ When  ain*s  broad  character»,  that  yet  remain 

Upon  thy  temples,  though  well  nigh  HTaced, 

Slinll  be,  as  one  is,  all  cleau  razed  out : 

Then  shall  thy  feet,  by  heartineaa  of  will, 

Be  »o  o'ereome,  they  not  alone  shall  feel 
No  sense  of  labour,  but  delight  innch  tnrnre 
Shall  wait  tlicm,  urged  along  their  upward  way.“|  1 

• Pnrg.  XXX.  t Theologica  Germanica,  Cap.  xriii. 
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aH  E line  of  this  argument 
presents  a changing  scene, 
and  brings  before  us  men 
of  very  different  classes 
in  one  succeeding  order. 
From  knights  who  were 
! raposed  to  the  danger  of  seeking  glory  in 
1 their  deeds,  I pass  to  the  consideration  of 
[ the  leamed  and  the  holy  writers,  whose 
| indffference  to  fame,  though  theirs  were 
{ sonis  wanting  nothing  of  great  praise,  fur- 
<|  nishes  a subject  of  itself  instructive  and 
j|  mitable  to  the  present  inquiry.  Here  are 
|l  preaented  two  objecta  most  characteristic 
ij  of  Christian  ages — the  motives,  and  object, 
i and  expectations  of  men  in  writing  books, 
and  the  style  and  general  tone  of  their 
i eomposition.  The  great  writers  of  heatben 
| antiqnity  hare  generali}’  taken  care  to  ac- 
I qoaint  na  at  once  with  their  motives  in 
||  writing,  and  the  expectations  which  they 
•j  founded  upon  their  labours.  With  one, 

I ' Eximiae  laudis  snecenens  «more, 

I it  is  to  transmit  his  own  achievements  to 
poaterily ; with  another,  to  begnile  a period 
| of  exile,  or  to  divert  his  mind  firom  public 
I ealamities ; with  another,  to  amuse  his 
. leisnre,  and  prepare  glory  for  hia  own 
1 name : thinking  with  Pindar,  “ that  he  is 
ij  happy  whom  fame  celebratos" — 


j “ I am  persuaded,”  saya  Dionysius,  “ that 
those  who  would  wiah  to  leave  monumenta 
I of  their  genius  to  posterity,  ought  in  the 
J itat  place  to  choose  a splendid  and  illua- 
||  trious  theme,  which  can  afford  mnch  utility 
to  tboee  who  study  it : for  they  who  under- 
tako  to  write  upon  obscure,  ignoble  matters, 
' or  soch  as  are  evil,  and  of  no  importance, 

| whether  from  a desire  to  sbow  their  know- 
ledge  and  to  make  a name  for  themselves, 
| or  merely  from  a wiah  to  display  their  altili 
' in  writing,  are  nexer  the  objecta  of  emula- 
tion  to  posterity,  in  consequence  of  this 
knowledge,  nor  are  they  praised  on  accounl 
of  their  eloquence.”f  Cardan  seema  to 
express  the  aenae  of  nearly  ali  Pagan 

* Oljmp.  vn.  f Antiqoit.  Rom.  Lib.  I. 


writers  on  this  point,  where  he  says,  “ In 
universum  nil  prosunt  litene  ni  tympanum 
pulset  aliquis.  Infelix  autem  conditio  tua 
est  quum  ipse  cogeris  pulsare."*  They 
nearly  all  indicate  the  sentiment  cxpressed 
by  Janson  in  the  trogedy — “ May  I nerer 
possess  treasures  without  the  applause  of 
men.” 

ftijr'  ’0 p(jj<us  KaKkwv  vfxvtjmu  p«Xor, 

«1  fil)  'ltitJTH los  i/  Tv^rj  ycvotrd  poi.f 

A resuit  which  they  deemed  adequate 
compensation  for  any  previous  injury ; so 
that  Jason  reminds  Medea  of  the  adxantage 
he  has  already  conferred  upon  her  in 
causing  her  to  reside  in  Greece,  where 
exery  one  praiaes  her  talenta  and  wisdom  ; 
whereas  if  she  had  lived  «V'  jtjs. 

there  would  h8xe  been  no  talk  of  her.;  In 
the  ages  of  faith,  the  motives  and  viewa  of 
men  who  were  authors  of  books,  were 
totally  opposed  to  these : and  therefore, 
without  proceeding  to  inquire  farther,  it 
would  be  but  reasonable  to  expect,  a priori, 
that  their  works  themselves  would  have  a 
new  and  distinctive  character.  There  were 
also  extemal  and  accidentul  circumstnnces, 
which  contributed  to  secure  this  resuit. 
Many  of  the  chronides,  and  other  books 
of  the  middle  ages,  were  written  by  monks 
for  the  use  of  their  brethren  in  the  cloister. 
" The  greatest  number  of  these  writers,” 
says  a learned  historian  of  the  Crusades, 
“ believed  that  their  books  were  to  live 
and  die  like  themselves  in  solitude.  llence 
the  simplicity  of  their  narrative,  and  some- 
times  its  indiscretion.  What  would  have 
been  their  surprise  if  it  had  been  announced 
to  them,  that  on  a future  day  their  volumes 
were  to  be  judged  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  proud  world,  or  of  the  age,  and  that 
the  invention  of  printing  would  multiply 
co pies  of  their  manuscripts  1 A s they  never 
thougbt  that  the  public  would  behold  them, 
their  style  was  frank  and  natural.  Piety 
prescribed  to  the  writers  of  the  cloister 
to  flv  from  all  falsehood ; and  that  foct 
should  be  a warrant  to  us  at  least  of  their 
good  faith.  Some  condemn  themselves  to 
the  punishment  of  hell  if  they  should  ever 

* Prudentia  Civilis,  Csp.  xe. 

f Eurip.  Med.  042.  J Ibid.  »40. 
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write  in  the  spirit  of  prejudice  or  of  hatred  ; 
other»  in  their  preface  impiore  the  chnrity 
of  their  reoders,  and  addressing  themaelves 
to  the  Divine  clemency,  hope  that,  if  they 
should  commit  any  errors,  Godwil!  pardon 
them  when  they  appear  at  hi»  dread  tri- 
bunal. In  relating  eventa,  they  are  ac- 
customed  to  date  from  the  featirals  of  the 
Church,  for  religion  was  always  in  their 
thoughts.  After  the  intereat»  of  the  Church 
they  attend  to  tho&e  of  their  reapective 
monaateriea.  In  apeaking  of  heroe»  or 
princes,  they  represent  them  rather  accord- 
ing  to  their  phyaical  than  their  moral 
qualitiea,  unlike  those  ' who  look  not  at 
the  deed  alone.  but  apy  into  the  thoughta 
with  subtle  skill.’  They  relate  only  facta, 
and  make  no  apeculation  as  to  cauaes  or 
effecta ; only  they  sometimea  conclude  the 
account  of  a mournful  event  with  a pious 
reflection — as  when  they  have  related  the 
fall  of  an  empire  or  the  death  of  a great 
king,  they  exclaim  that  the  glory  of  the 
World  raniahea  like  a vapour,  that  it  pasaea 
like  the  water  of  a torrent,  or  decays  like 
the  flowers  of  the  spring.  A wet  aeason, 
an  inundation,  a drought,  a storm,  would 
then  occupy  the  attention  of  hiatory,  for 
the  public  proaperity  depended  upon  the 
harveat ; and  they  even  descended  to  the 
least  particulare,  as  when  the  tnonk  of  St. 
Denis  saya,  that  the  lightning  feli  upon  the 
gilt  cock  on  the  belfry  of  the  abbey.  To 
observe  their  attention  in  recording  eclipses, 
cometa,  and  all  remarkable  phenomena  of 
the  atmosphere,  one  would  suppose  that 
they  were  writing  the  hiatory  of  the  aea- 
sona.  Nothing  embarrassed  them  in  the 
natural  or  political  order;  for  whatever 
scemed  unaccountable  and  horrible  to  rea- 
son,  was  ascribed  by  them  to  the  aecret 
designa  of  God."* 

Iu  deacribing  the  evils  of  their  age, 
their  intense  sense  of  justice,  writing  as  if 
before  the  divine  altara,  inay  have  led 
them  to  adopt  language.  from  which  we 
can  at  present  argue  but  little ; for  though 
they  judged  no  inan  personally,  they  might 
freely  condemn  a gencral  miaery  : and  it 
was  nindred  spirita  to  theirs  which  Dante 
hod  in  view  when  he  exclaimed, 

0 cleitr  conscience  and  upriglit ! 

II  ow  doth  a little  failing  wouml  tbee  sore.f 

The  spirit  with  which  these  men  wrote 
may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  of 


• Michau  sur  le  Carae  tere  et  1’Esprit  des  Chro- 
uiques  du  Moyen  Age.  4 Purg.  Caul  III. 


their  having  so  often  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing  their  names  from  posterity.  They 
were  cont^nt  to  be  forgotten  or  unknown 
if  they  could  but  save  their  readers,  unlike 
so  many  writers  of  later  times,  who  are 
ever  anxious  to  secure  for  themselves  a 
name ; and  if  they  can  but  further  this 
ohject,  scruple  not  to  excite  the  passions, 
and  to  expose  their  readers  to  eternal  ruin  ! 
The  author  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ  is 
unknown.  Some  ascribe  it  to  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  others  to  the  Abbot  Gersen  ; and 
this  di  versi  ty  of  opinion  has  been  the 
source  of  long,  and,  as  the  Abbe  de  la 
Mennais  says,  useless  controversies ; " but 
no  ohject/'  he  observes,  “ ia  too  frivolous 
for  human  curiosity.  Immense  researches 
have  been  made  to  discover  the  name  of  a 
poor  solitary  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
What  is  the  resuit  of  so  many  labours  ? the 
solitary  has  continued  unknown ; and  the 
happy  obscurity  in  which  his  life  glided 
has  protected  his  humility  against  our  vain 
Science.”  The  historian  of  the  Abbey  of 
Jumicges  is  obliged  to  confess  his  inability 
to  do  justice  to  the  admirable  men  who 
pursued  learning  and  the  arts  within  that 
cloister,  “because,”  he  says,  “ their  modesty 
and  humility  rendered  them  unambitious 
of  being  known  to  posterity.”*  "The 
monks,”  says  the  Chronicle  of  Richarius, 
"greatly  cherished  St.  Filibert,  as  being  the 
most  fervent  disciple  of  the  late  St.  Richa- 
rius. At  that  time  faithful  men,  holy  and 
good,  took  no  great  care  to  commit  to 
writing  the  things  which  were  done,  be- 
cause  they  only  attended  to  this  end,  how 
they  might  deserve  to  be  inscribed  in  the 
book  of  life  ; therefore  we  should  not  have 
known  even  the  names  of  the  abbots  who 
succeeded,  had  not  the  venerable  Abbot 
Angelran  made  a catalogue  of  them, 
thinking  that  such  men  ought  to  be  re- 
membered."f  And  in  the  same  manner 
Desguerrois,  in  his  history  of  the  Diocese 
of  Troyes,  observes  of  the  ancients,  that, 
“ they  were  more  desirous  of  being  saints, 
than  learned  historians,  and  that  there  is 
therefore  much  obscurity  in  their  accounts 
of  the  earlv  saints  of  Gaul.”  A great 
theologian  laments  that  Pagan  authors, 
such  as  Diogenes,  Laertius,  and  Suetonius 
should  have  given  more  exact  histories  of 
the  philosophers  and  Caesars  than  many 
Catholic  writers  have  left  of  martyrs,  vir- 
gins,  and  confessors.J 

• Deshayes,  Hist.  de  1’Abbaye  de  Jumifcges,  154. 

4 Cbronic.  Centulensis  sive  Richurii,  Lib.  I. 
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IThe  cloister  had  its  poets  too,  but  they 
sought  not  to  follow  that  Theban  eagli1, 

“ to  walk,"  as  Findar  says,  “ high  in  the 
paths  of  life.”*  It  was  enough  if  they 
could  compose  some  hymn  or  nielody  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  utility  of  the 
Church.  The  nuthor  of  the  sublime  hymn 
Salve  Kegina  is  said  to  have  been  Iierman, 
a lienedictine  monk  in  the  year  10d9, 

II  who  was  altogether  devoid  of  polished  1 
It  literature.f  The  names  of  those  who 
composed  some  others  are  unknown. 

“ W hatever  you  do,”  says  the  father  of  the 
Scholastic  Theology,  “ do  all  for  future 
benefit,  in  expectution  of  the eternal  recom- 
pense : a future,  not  a present  recompense 
is  promised  to  the  saints ; in  heaven,  not 
on  earth,  reward  is  promised  to  the  just. 
What  is  to  be  given  elsewhere  must  not 
then  be  expcctcd  here.  Be  dead  to  the 
world,  and  let  the  World  be  dead  to  you. 

As  if  dead,  look  upon  the  glory  of  the 
world  ; as  if  buried,  be  not  careful  for  the 
world ; as  if  dead,  cease  from  earthly  cares. 
Despise,  liring,  what  you  cannot  possess 
after  deatb.  Study  nothing  on  account  of 
praise,  nothing  ou  account  of  temporal 
opinion,  nothing  for  the  sake  of  fame,  but 
all  things  on  account  of  eternal  life,  which 
may  he  grant  you  who  liveth  in  heaven 
bleased  for  ever  and  ever."J 

What  a contrast  is  here  to  the  spirit  of 
men  who  do  nothing  from  these  super- 
natural  motives,  whose  writings,  alms,  and 
even  prayers,  are  all  for  the  sake  of  the 
world  ; and  of  whose  devotional  iiterature 
it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  “gainful 
merchundize  is  made  of  Christ  throughout 
the  live  long  day  1"  The  muse  of  Findar 
would  perhaps  have  disdained  the  snnc- 
tuary  of  the  Christian  soul,  "Who  of  those 
that  are  destined  to  die  would  wish  to 
cover  in  vain  an  inglorious  old  age  without 
J a name,  sitting  in  darkness  &namov  raXuv 
i!  Sititopos.  ’ § This  is  a darkness  in  which 
the  holy  writers  of  past  ages  were  willing 
to  sit  expecting  the  manifestation  of  the 
j Son  of  God.  “ Unknown  to  the  world,” 

I says  I.ouis  de  Blois,  “ they  conceal  them- 
selves  in  retreat.  Hardly  do  men  without 
perceive  their  interior  application  to  the 
things  of  heaven,  and  their  conversation  so 
Christian,  so  heavenly,  which  they  main- 
tain  with  God ; unless,  indeed,  they  be 
men  who  have  receivcd  from  heaven  the 
same  grace,  for  they  avoid  letting  appear 

• Olvnip.  I. 

* Curri.  Bona  de  Divinn  Psrtlmnrlia,  406. 
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without  any  thing  extraordinary  or  sin- 
gular.  In  the  commerce  of  life  they  are 
gentle,  beneficcnt,  and  full  of  sweet  hu- 
manity ; they  study  to  become  the  most 
amiable  of  men,  but  in  such  a manner  as 
to  preserve  themselves  pure  from  all  sin ; 
they  are  full  of  indulgence  for  all  men. 
Such  are  the  obscure  children  of  God,  who  ! 
never  utter  any  words  but  those  of  humi- 
lity,  and  who  comport  themselves  always 
in  all  things  as  if  they  were  worthless, 
being  often  disposed  even  by  those  who 
appear  externally  to  have  some  sanctity.”* 
Do  not  these  inhabitante  of  the  cloister 
seem  like  those  of  a higher  world,  to  which 
the  poet  alludes  : 

J miglit  relate  cf  thrmsanris,  and  tlieir  names 
Eteruize  here  on  earth ; but  those  elect 
Angele,  conteuted  with  their  lore  in  hozv'n, 

Seek  not  the  praise  of  men. 

Were  these  writers  in  the  ages  of  faith 
deceived  in  their  estimate  of  the  value  of 
human  fame  ? Ah  ! there  are  some  who 
seem  to  think  so,  though  even  there  were 
heathen  sages  who  abstractedly  made  the 
same. 

“ Ornat  htec  magnitudo  animi,”  says 
Pliny,  “ quae  nihil  ad  ostentationem,  omnia 
ad  conscientiam  refert.”!  “Multi  famam,” 
he  says  again,  “ conscientiam  pauci  ve- 
rentur," J If  fame  were  not  vanity  in 
itself,  its  capricious  and  unjust  dispensation 
would  prove  it  worthless.  Pliny  thought 
that  the  verses  of  Martial  would  not  pass 
to  posterity ; “ and  yet,”  says  the  philoso- 
pher  with  an  air  of  deep  reflection,  “ he 
wrote  as  if  they  were  to  endure  to  future 
ages.”§  They  did  endure,  and  will  pro- 
bably  last  with  the  world,  while  no  one 
knows  who  were  the  authors  of’  the  two 
most  sublime  books  that  exist,  the  Foems 
of  Homer  and  the  Book  of  Job.  How 
many  holy  wise  men  are  forgotten  ! how 
many  fools  and  villains  immortalized ! 
.T.liun  has  immortalized  the  names  of 
several  greot  eaters.  |j  How  many  base 
calumniators  of  truth  and  goodness  have 
we  seen  rise  up  whose  volumes  will  descend 
to  the  latest  posterity  with  the  applause  of 
a blind  world,  though  Justice,  if  she  had  a 
voice  on  earth,  would  cry, 

“ C an  ce  11' d from  heav*u  aml  sacred  memory, 
Naincless  in  dark  oblivion  let  them  dwell !" 

* Louis  de  Blois,  Institution  Spiritnelle,  chnp. 
xii.  § 4.  ♦ Epist.  Lib.  I.  2'i. 
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If  we  tum  now  to  consider  the  style  of 
their  compositions,  we  shall  find  that  it 
corresponds  with  the  motives  which  induced 
them  to  write  : their  Standard  seetns  to  be 
expressed  by  Raban  Maur,  where  he  says, 
“ Magis  eligo  sanctam  rusticitatem,  quam 
eloquentiam  peccatricem."* * * §  St.  Gregory 
of  Tours  apologizes  for  having  undertaken 
to  write  upon  the  glory  of  the  confessors, 
acknowledging  that  he  has  no  genius  or 
eloquence  to  qualify  him  for  such  a task, 
and  adding,  of  himself,  “ whom  no  worldly 
boasting  hath  lifted  up  to  write,  but  whom 
shame  admonished  to  be  silent,  the  love  and 
fear  of  Christ  hath  impelled  to  relate  these 
things."f  Nothing  can  be  greater  than  his 
reluctance  to  presume  to  write  concerning 
the  mirades  of  St.  Martin  : he  wishes  that 
Severus  or  Paulinus  were  ali  ve  to  continue 
their  histories ; but  he  is  impelled  to  do 
it  by  a vision,  and  by  reflecting  that  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  chose  poor  iiliterate 
men  for  his  apostles,  and  therefore  he  un- 
dertakes  the  task  without  being  dissuaded 
by  the  conviction  of  his  own  rustici ty. tf  1 1 
does  not  enter  into  their  idea  of  writing  to 
begin  as  if  constructing  a palace,  by  raising 
a vestibule  of  golden  colurnas,  and  thus 
making  the  frontispiece  beautiful ; to  their 
humble  books  nothing  can  be  more  simple 
than  the  entrance.  “ I have  made  a little 
treatise  respecting  the  mode  of  preparing 
for  a happy  death,  and  1 have  said  some- 
thing  respecting  our  heavenly  country,  and 
also  concerning  the  divinity  and  the  rational 
creature."  It  is  in  this  style  that  I*ouis  de 
Blois  introduces  one  of  his  books.  § The 
prologue  to  the  four  books  of  Sentences,  by 
the  celebrated  Peter  Ixmibard,  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  who  was  known  by  the  title  of 
the  Master  of  the  Sentences,  begins  with 
these  words,  “ Desiring,  with  the  poor 
widow,  to  cast  something  out  of  our  poverty 
into  the  treasury  of  the  Ixird,  we  have  pre- 
sumed  beyond  our  strength,  moved  by  the 
zeal  of  tne  House  of  God,  opposing  our 
faith  to  the  errors  of  carnal  and  animal 
men."  Dante  alludes  to  this  in  describing 
him  in  the  quire  of  Paradise  : 

Peter,  he  that  with  the  widow  gnre 

To  lloly  Charch  his  treasnre.|| 

With  the  same  simplicity  they  allude  to 
the  works  of  their  contemporaries.  Thus 
the  blessed  John  of  the  Cross,  director  of  St. 

• De  Institutione  Clericorum,  Lib.  III.  27. 

+ De  Gloria  Confessorum  PraefuL 

J Epist.  Ante,  Lib.  Miracul.  D.  Murtini. 

§ Ludo  vir  Blosius  Enchiridion  Parvulorum  Pne- 
Ist.  ||  Paradise,  X. 


Theresa,  says  in  one  of  his  books,  “ 1 leave 
this  matter  to  some  one  else  more  worthy : 
especially  since  our  blessed  Mother,  Theresa 
of  Jesus,  has  written  admirably  on  this  sub- 
ject ; and  I hope  from  the  Divine  goodness 
that  her  works  will  be  printed  and  given 
to  the  public  before  long they  saw  the 
Divine  goodness  and  they  trusted  to  it  in 
every  thing.  Petrus  Cellensis,  Abbot  of  St. 
Remy,  says,  in  a letter  to  a monk  of  St. 
Bertine,  “ You  desire  to  have  our  letters, 
which,  like  useless  feathers,  are  borne  in 
every  direction  by  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
though  you  sit  ut  the  rich  tables  of  the 
Augustins  and  Gregories  and  Jeromes,  the 
Ambroses  and  Bedes  and  Hilaries  and 
Origens,  whose  crumbs  1 am  not  wortby 
to  pick  up.  If  you  are  pleased  with  new 
things  behold  the  works  of  Master  Hugues 
and  St.  Bernard,  of  Master  Gilbert  and 
Master  Peter,  in  which  neither  roses  nor 
lilies  are  wanting ; but  our  writings  have 
no  depth  or  fertili ty.”*  The  moderns,  who 
so  love  moral  abstractions  in  their  misguided 
desire  to  be  spiritual  that  they  would  have 
us  to  believe  them  humble,  while  using  the 
proudest  words,  will  object  to  these  pas~ 
sages,  and  accuse  them  of  affectation ; but 
yet  a natural  and  unvitiated  taste  will  agree 
with  Pliny  where  he  says,  “ Nescio  quo 
pacto  magis  in  studiis  homines  timor  quam 
fiducia  decet."f  A distinguished  professor 
in  the  Academy  of  Paris  has  lately  written 
a book,  and  styled  himself  on  the  title  page 
“ Philosopher."  Epictetus  would  have 
taught  him  better,  Mrjdaftov  (rtavrov  ttirrjs 
<fii\6cro(f>oi>  j To  their  humility  of  style  was 
added  that  certain  tone  of  deep  conviction 
and  stability,  amuunting  even  to  playful- 
ness,  which  necessarily  belongs  to  those 
who  are  established 

- Iu  that  holy  faith 

Wliich  vanquishes  ali  error. 

Thus  Petrus  Cellensis,  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Remy,  writes  as  follows : “ Brother  Nicho- 
las,  in  jesting  you  have  said  the  truth, 
when,  in  allusion  to  my  name,  Peter,  you 
have  called  me  a stone,  and  I grunt  you  it 
suits  me,  if  you  understand  constancy  and 
not  hardness,  for  I am  by  nature  and  pro- 
fession,  in  age  and  in  will,  as  well  as  in 
name,  petrine,  rocky,  rooted  and  founded 
in  the  mountains  of  the  holy  authorities, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  rocks,  where  mother 
Church  builds  her  nest  in  the  clefts  and 


• Epist.  Lib.  VII.  10. 
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caveras.”*  Hence  tltere  is  often  more 
solid  instructiori  in  the  mere  tities  of  their 
works  than  we  conld  gnin  from  ali  the 
frothy  contents  of  modern  volumes,  which 
are  nothing  to  the  tonch  but  clouds  and 
rapour.  Such  wos  that  adopted  by  Ro- 
dolphe  le  Maitre  in  1635,  expressing  so 
much  in  few  words,  “ Treatise  on  Catholic 
Constancy,  against  the  floating  errors  of 
this  time."t  In  later  times  an  author 
would  be  anxions  to  add  a long  list  of 
honourable  distinctions  to  his  name;  where- 
as  the  most  learned  and  illustrious  writers 
of  the  middle  age  are  contented  to  sign 
themselves,  like  St.  Anselm,  a monk  and 
a sinner;  the  title  by  which  St.  Peter 
Damian  was  distingnished  while  he  dwelt 
beside  the  Adriatic,  in  the  house  of  our 
blessed  Lady,  as  he  reminds  Dante  on 
appearing  lo  him  in  Paradise.  It  isre- 
marked  by  Father  lewis  of  Grenada,  that 
he,  “ into  whose  keeping,  from  the  cross, 
the  mighty  charge  was  given,"  might  have 
called  himself  an  Apostle,  a Prophet,  an 
Evangelist,  and  the  son  by  adoption  of 
the  Virgin  Mother ; but  he  passes  in  silence 
over  all  these  magnificent  tities,  and  calls 
himself  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved. 
Thus,  in  ages  of  faith,  to  be  his  bnmble 
disciple  was  deemcd  more  glorious  than  to 
be  celebrated  as  on  historian  or  orator,  a 
poet,  a general,  or  a king. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  chronicles  and 
lives  written  in  the  middle  ages  are  simply 
written,  and  in  an  unguarded,  artless  style 
which  requires  aCatholic  interpreter.  Thus 
sentences  often  follow  sentences,  appa- 
rently  with  but  little,  or  even  with  a false 
connection ; but  here  we  must  not,  like 
the  moderas,  immediately  commcnce  a 
charge  of  error,  of  superstition,  or  of  inhu- 
manity.  The  author  of  an  amusing  history 
of  Grenada,  would  lead  his  reader  to  form 
sn  uncharitable  opinion  of  the  illustrious 
Mariana,  from  his  concluding  the  account 
of  a loss  sustained  by  the  Christian  army 
with  the  words,  “ but  as  these  latter  were 
chiefly  people  of  low  rank.baggage  carriers, 
and  such  like,  the  loss  was  not  of  great 
hnportance.”  Similar  to  expressions  in 
Froissart,  which  have  involved  him  equally 
in  the  like  charge.  liut  in  these  instances 
do  not  the  words  merely  express  the  fact  ? 
1«  not  the  loss  to  an  army  of  some  great 
eaptain  greater  than  that  of  a private 
aoldier  ? M ariana  is  not  preaching  a ser- 
mon,  but  writing  a history ; and  indeed  I 

• F.piat.  Lit).  VI.  23. 

t Gouget,  Biblioih.  Franqoise.  Tom.  rv.  307. 


do  not  believe  that  even  this  writer,  who 
accuses  him,  and  who  is  generally  so  esti- 
mable,  would  maintain  that  the  great  his- 
torian of  Spain  required  to  l>e  taught 
humanity  by  the  modern  philanthropists. 
In  all  similar  instances,  to  the  page  of  the 
monkish  chronicles,  a closer  attention 
would  enable  us  to  discover  the  writer'» 
goodness  and  purity  of  intentions,  though 
a hasty  glance  at  the  passage  might  fumish 
ground  to  a modern  reader  for  accusation 
against  him.  What  Dante  sings  of  higher 
matters  is  applicable  here : 

— — Things  oft  appear 

Tbat  minister  false  matter  to  our  doubts 
When  their  true  caascs  aro  removed  from  siglit.* 

But  the  fact  is  that  these  writers  never 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  men  so  mis- 
taking  their  meaning,  or  that  these  inaccu- 
racies  of  style  would  become  of  consequence. 
" He  founded  a monastery,  for  he  was 
most  pious,"  says  a chronicle.  So  then, 
will  the  Robertsons  and  their  followers 
observe,  this  was  the  grand  proof  of  piety ! 
Attend  a little,  you  hasty  judge.  “Forhe 
was  most  pious,  a lover  of  the  poor,  and 
of  all  that  appertained  to  God."  Here  the 
meaning  is  ciear ; but  frequently  the  sen- 
tence  would  not  have  been  completed,  and 
thus  a ground  would  have  been  left  open 
to  these  suspidous,  uncharitable,  and  over- 
knowing  readers  to  condemn  the  holy  men 
of  these  simple  ages.  Where  they  do  err 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  their  intention,  their 
language  clearly  shows  this.  Thus  the 
monk  Richerius,  in  his  Chronicle  of  Sens, 
says,  “ Becausc  I have  found  little  or  no- 
thing recorded  of  the  acts  of  the  successore 
of  the  blessed  Gundelbert,  expecting  only 
their  names,  I have  not  presumed  to  add 
any  thing  of  my  own,  lest  I should  be  ac- 
counted  a new  author  of  ruimmrs.”-f-  And 
again  he  says  of  the  Abbot  Magneramnus, 
“quia  nihil  plus  invenio,  nihil  scribere 
possum.”  J lacts  thBt  seem  contrnry  to 

this  view  should  be  interprcted,  bcaring  in 
mind  that  these  books  were  written  for  a 
confined  and  almost  domestic  drcle  of 
readers,  to  whom  the  object  and  intentions 
of  the  writer  might  be  known  or  transmit- 
ted.  That  love  of  sacred  antiquity  which 
inspired  Mabillon  went  hand  in  hand,  as 
he  declares,  with  the  love  of  truth.§  Not 
that  in  this  respect  he  diffcred  from  those 
who  went  beforc  him,  but  that  as  soon  as 

• Parg.  XXII. 
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men  could  forsee  the  danger,  wc  find  that 
they  took  care  to  provide  against  it.  For 
others  who  «ever  contemplated  such  a re- 
suit, as  Mabillon  says  of  Trithemius  and 
Arnoldus  W ion,  who  first  attempted  to  put 
in  order  tlie  history  of  the  great  and  holy 
men  who  followod  the  rule  of  St.  lfencdict, 
they  are  to  bc  excused  if  amidst  such  diffi- 
culties  and  obscurity  they  erred  sometimes. 
Yet, continues  the  great  Mabillon,  “ Im- 
prudent  and  precipitous  admirers,"  (like 
those  who  claim  saints  that  do  not  belong 
to  their  order,)  “may  be  as  opposed  to 
truth  as  unjust  calumniators.  Unde  mihi 
semper  maxima;  curte  fuit  hunc  scopulum 
vitare,  et  quamvis  eruditione  et  scientia 
inferior,  nulli  tamen  sinceritate  verique 
studio  cedere  umquam  sustinebo.”* 

But  there  romains  to  be  considered  a 
class  of  writers  who  forni  a distinctive 
feature  of  the  middle  ages,  whose  livea  and 
labours  were  especiaUy  dirccted  by  the 
view  of  that  beatitude  which  is  promised 
to  the  poor  in  spirit.  l.ouis  de  Blois,  of 
the  anctent  house  of  Blois  and  of  Chatillon, 
was  from  childliood  a model  of  piety  and 
virtue  ; educated  at  the  Court  of  Prince 
Charles,  afterwards  Charles  V.,  the  world 
was  always  a strange  country  for  him  ; he 
had  a distaste  for  pleasnre,  riches,  and 
grandeur.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
he  renounced  the  world,  and  entered  into 
a monastery  of  Benedictines.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-four  he  was  named  to  preside 
over  the  Abbey  of  Liesse,  which  he  con- 
tinued  to  edify  till  his  death,  which  liap- 
pened  in  ]5t>6,  for  no  persuasions  had 
prevailed  upon  him  toaccept  the  archiepis- 
copal  see  of  Cambray.  The  admirable 
translator  of  his  spiritual  guide,  in  the 
Preiace  which  he  has  prefixed,  speaks  in 
general  of  the  ascetical  writers  of  the  mid- 
dle age,  and  says  '‘It  is  allowable  to  sup- 
pose  that  these  men.or  rather  these  angels 
on  the  earth,  enlightened  within  hyeternal 
splendour,  refreshed  and  vivified  by  that 
dew  of  light,  of  which  the  Prophet  speaks,-(- 
have  let  fall  some  of  its  drops  in  their  writ- 
ings,  and  tliat  it  is  less  their  words  which 
we  hear  than  the  very  words  of  God  him- 
self.  Their  thoughts,  their  language,  all 
bespeak  a celestial  origin.  It  is  not  thus 
that  men  speak.  Man  has  not  along  with 
80  much  grandeur,  such  simplicity ; nor 
with  so  much  love,  such  peaceful  calm. 
This  Divine  mixture  of  innocenee  and  sub- 
limity,  of  ardour  and  quiet,  is  a distinctive 


character  of  these  ascetical  authors ; they 
alone  know  how  to  touch  and  to  move  the 
soul  profoundly,  without  causing  it  to  losc 
its  peace.  'The  eloquence  of  man,  all  pas- 
sionatc,  because  addressed  to  the  pas- 
sions,  inflames,  exalts,  and  overwhelms ; its 
strength  is  in  its  violence  ; it  is  a torrent 
which,  in  its  course,  breaks  and  carries 
away  hearts ; but  hear  a poor  monk  speak- 
ing  of  the  Saviour  J esus, — his  countenanee 
is  calm  and  serene — his  words  are  simple 
and  sweet ; and  yet  hardly  has  he  spokcn 
two  words  when  you  feel  yourself  affected,  ( 
and  you  let  fall  some  delicious  tears.  With 
means  so  weak  in  appearance,  how  are 
such  wonderful  elfects  produced  ? To  ex- 
plain  this  spiritual  miracle,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  unveil  the  very  foundations  of 
the  pious  and  fervent  soul,  to  enter  into 
the  secret  of  grace,  and  shew  by  what 
concealed  ways,  by  what  mysterious  chan- 
nels,  it  communicates  itself,  and  passes 
from  one  heart  into  another,  things  almost 
ineffable,  or  which  but  very  few  men  are 
enabled  to  know  and  to  reveal ; for  us, 
who  are  but  infants  in  Jesus  Christ,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  acknowledging 
here  the  finger  of  God,  and  to  ndoring  in 
silence  his  incomprehensible  power  and  his 
ravishing  goodness." 

The  Greeks  had  a saying  that  every  man 
lived  as  he  spoke ; and  Uuinctilian  telis 
ns  that  it  used  to  be  said  of  Caesar,  that  he 
always  spoke  with  the  same  mind  as  that 
with  which  he  conducted  war.  * The 
same  may  be  said  of  these  ascetical  writers 
of  the  middle  ages ; they  wrote  as  they 
spcnt  their  innocent  lives,  in  the  house  of 
God.  That  ravishing  calm,  that  inexpres- 
sible  peace  which  we  cxperience,  in  reading 
their  writings  with  a docile  faith,  and  a 
humble  love,  place  us,  as  it  were,  within 
the  very  sanctuary  of  the  secluded  spot, 
amidst  woods  and  mountains  where  moiias- 
teries  stood.  It  is  as  if  the  noise  of  the 
world  had  died  away  around  us.  What 
are  the  pleasures  of  the  world  compared 
with  these  unutterable  joys  ? These  books, 
like  the  Cantica  Canticorum  of  Solomon, 

“ Seraphic  all  in  fervency,”  seem  to  begin 
with  a kiss  of  peace ; they  could  not  have 
been  written  by  men  who  studied  only  the 
virtue  which  is  known  by  means  of  lofty 
song.-f  It  must  have  been  by  men  who 
drew  all  their  Science  from  benigu  goodness, 
like  St.  Dominick,  who,  when  he  was 
askcd  where  he  found  all  the  admirable 
things  which  he  preached  to  the  people. 
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repHed,  “in  the  little  book  of  charity."* 
Well  is  discemed, 

II cw  in  their  intelleet  aJrertily  ehinea 
The  light  etemaj  which  to  view  aloue 
Kc'er  filiis  tu  kindle  love-t 

St.  Tlernard  coni  men  t s thasupon  the  words 
of  the  Evangelist:  “He  was  a burning 
snd  a shining  light,"  &c.  and  adds,  “It  is 
not  said  shining  and  burning ; because  the 
light  of  John  was  from  his  fervour,  not  his 
fervour  from  his  light ; for  there  are  some 
who  shine  not  because  they  burn,  but  rather 
they  bum  in  order  that  they  may  shine; 
these  men  bum  not  with  the  spirit  of 
charity,  but  with  the  ardour  of  vanity.”  { 
Stich  men  have  need  of  the  caution  of 
Antony,  of  whom  Cicero  says,  “that  he 
nerer  wrote  his  discourses,  that  in  the  event 
1 of  his  own  words  being  opposed  to  him,  he 
might  have  it  in  his  power  to  deny  them.“| 
It  was  the  predoininance of  such  characters 
among  those  of  his  sect,  tvhich  inade  Fuller 
exclaim,  “How  easy  is  pen-and-paper  piety 
for  one  to  writc  religiously !”  Hewould 
have  deemed  it  writing  religiously,  to 
compose  books  like  those  we  see  entitled, 
“ Piety  without  asceticism,”  that  must 
be,  in  other  words,  how  to  love  both  God 
and  the  world,  and  how  to  avoid  the  cross, 
taking  up  a kind  of  natural  and  amiable 
temper,  for  which  the  highest  expressions 
may  be  found  in  Plutarch  or  8eneca.  Ali 
this,  indecd,  is  easy ; but  to  write  like  the 
holy  authors  of  the  ages  of  faith,  there  must 
be  the  solemn  and  irrevocable  will  to  live 
like  them,  in  poverty  of  spirit. 

It  is  this  renouncement  of  intellectual 
possessions  which  gives  the  distinctive 
character  to  their  writings.  Following  him, 
“qni  semetipsum  exinanivit,”  through  hu- 
mility,  they  might  have  expressed  the 
fervour  of  their  desire  to  imitate  him,  in 
the  line  of  the  poet, 

fle  Tttvro  yap  fppavttoe  tifju  irae  cyw.  jj 

“Take  from  me,  O I crd,”  cries  St. 
Anselm,  “if  it  be  thy  will,  my  substance ; 
take  from  me  the  members  of  my  body, 
my  hands,  my  feet,  my  eyes,  only  leave 
me  a heart  with  which  I may  be  able  to 
love  thee  !”  Their  highest  rapture  is  de- 
rived  from  beholding  some  saintly  man, 
and  it  is  only  to  make  an  instant  offering 
of  it  to  God,  without  the  least  thought  of 

• Liulovic.  Greatul.  ia  Festo  B.  Dominici,  Con- 
cio HI.  t Dante,  Panui.  V. 
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its  being  made  serviceable  to  answer  any 
proud  purpnse  of  their  own  hearts ; unlike 
that  poet,  who  sang  his  vision  of  the  future 
world,  and  whose  unerring  style  seems  for 
once  to  fail  him,  when  he  says  — 

There,  on  the  green  ennmcl  of  the  plain, 

Were  ehem  me,  the  great  spirite,  by  whoec  eigiit, 

I ain  eximi Ual  iu  my  own  esleem. 

They  knew  their  wisdom  not  to  be  their 
own,  and  whatever  store  they  had,  freely 
they  ascribed  it  to  the  grace  of  him  who 
had  heard  their  prayer.  What  a contrast 
was  here  to  the  judgment  of  ali  mortal 
men  ! if  the  ancient  philosophor  has  truly 
describcd  it ; for  he  asks,  “ Did  ever  any 
one  thank  the  gods  for  being  a good  man? 
bnt  was  it  not  only  for  being  rich,  for  being 
honoured,  for  being  preserved  ; for  this  is 
the  judgment  of  tdl  mortal  men,  that  for- 
tune  is  to  be  sought  for  from  God,  but  wis- 
dom to  be  obtained  from  oneself.”* 

St.  Anselm,  in  his  sublime  meditations, 
prays  to  God  that  he  may  be  delivered 
from  that  curiosity  which  desires  to  know 
every  thing.  f To  such  an  extent  did  these 
men  carry  their  detachment  and  humility, 
tanght  by  the  blessed  spirits,  who,  though 
they  see  their  Maker,  yet  know  not  the 
scope  or  essence  of  his  mysteries,  and 
“csteem  such  scantiness  of  knowledge  their 
delight ; for  ali  their  good  is  in  that  primal 
good  concentrate,  and  God’s  will  and  theirs 
are  one.”  In  a lower  respect,  their  humil- 
ity was  but  the  natural  consequence  of  their 
choice,  as  reason  herself  can  in  some  sort 
discern.  Thus  the  ancient  sage  said,  “ If 
you  wish  to  advance,  be  content  to  suffer, 
that  you  should  appear  to  others  senseless 
and  stupid  as  to  external  things.  Do  not 
wish  to  seem  to  know  any  thing.  You  must 
either  renounce  your  resolution  or  neglect 
external  things. ”J  And  Seneca  complain- 
ed,  that  as  in  every  thing  else,  so  also  in 
stndy  of  letters,  the  men  of  his  age  were 
intemperate  ;§  by  which  he  meant  that 
they  were  not  cnuowed  with  real  wisdom. 
“ J'ay  prens  plaisir,”  says  Montaigne,  “de 
veoir  en  c^uelque  lieu,  des  hommes  par  de- 
votion,  fiure  voeu  d'ignorance,  comme  de 
chastetc-  de  pauvrete,  de  penitence  ; c'est 
aussi  chastier  nos  appetits  desordonnez, 
d’esmousser  cette  eupidite  qui  nous  espoin- 
fonne  a 1’estude  des  livres,  et  priver  Fame 
de  cette  complaisance  voluptueuse  qui  nous 
chatouille  par  Topinion  de  Science ; et  est 
richement  accomplir  le  voeu  de  pauvrete 

• Cicero  de  Nat.  Deorum,  Lib.  III. 
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d’y  joindrc  encore  celle  de  1'esprit.”*  This  the  diaparagers  of  learning,  and  had  said, 

raust  souud  verv  strange  to  the  modem  “ venerationi  mihi  semper  fuit,  non  verbosa 

lover  of  learning,  who  seeks  to  fly  as  a con-  rusticitas,  sed  sancta  simplicitas."*  And, 

queror  upon  the  tongues  of  men,  in  fact,  thcre  are  raany  passagcs  in  the 

ascetical  and  other  writings  of  the  middle 
“ Victorque  virum  volitaro  per  ore."T  age,  than  which  as  nothing  can  be  wiser,  so 

also  it  will  be  found  that  nothing  can  be 

Hovrever,  such  a vow  required  great  more  eloquent. 
siroplicity  of  intention ; for  witli  these  an*  Guizot,  who,  in  snch  a question,  is  an 
cient  writers  it  was  not  learning,  but  the  authority  not  to  be  suspected,  savs  of  the 

pridc  and  spiritual  riches  conscquent  upon  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  who  recorded 

it,  which  offended  them.  Thus  Louis  of  the  deeds  and  thoughts  of  holy  men,  “ If 

Blois,  in  giving  rules  for  the  direction  of  we  consider  tlicm  in  a purely  literary  point 

studies,  says,  “ Seek  not  superfluous  Science  of  view,  we  shall  find  their  inerit  no  less 

and  eloquent  words,  for  the  kingdom  of  brilliant,  and  no  less  varied.  Nature  and 

God  consists  not  in  eloquencc  of  language,  simplicity  are  not  wanting  in  them  ; they 

but  in  holiness  of  life.  Yet  this  elegance  are  devoid  of  affectation,  and  firee  from 

need  not  be  disdaincd  when  it  is  found,  for  pedantry.  "f  A slight  acquain tance  with 

it  is  also  a giit  of  God.  tteceive  it  then  them  will,  with  most  minds,  generate  a dis- 

with  thanksgiring,  and  ali  will  be  useful  to  taste  for  tliose  innumerable  books  of  later 

salvation.  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  times,  which  bear  undoubted  signs  of  hav- 

should  be  ablc  to  remember  the  words,  but  ing  been  written  by  men  who  wcre  full  of 

that  you  should  appropriate  to  yourself  themselvcs,  and  who,  in  composing  them, 

the  substance  of  the  doctrine.”^  Nay,  by  wcre  really  no  otherwise  occupied  tlian  in 

choosing  ignorance,  they  shew  that  men  worshipping  their  own  miserable  image. 

may  be  rich  in  spirit,  eo  as  to  be  examplee  “ Et  quia  magis  eligunt  magni  esse  quam 

of  spiritual  riches  or  spiritual  pridc,  and  of  humiles,  ideo  evanescunt  in  cogitationibus 

the  inordinate  false  liberty  consequent  upon  suis."  The  very  language,  ali  neglected 

it.  “ With  this,”  they  say,  “ a man  sup-  and  unprctending  as  it  may  be,  will  please 

poses  that  he  has  no  need  of  learning  from  more  than  that  apparelled  eloquence,  “ or 

books  or  other  instructore ; not  only  he  rather  disguised  in  a courtczan-like  painted 

counts  them  for  nothing,  but  he  even  de-  affectation,  made  up  of  so  for-fetehed  words, 

rides  all  rites,  institutions,  iaws,  prccepts,  that  they  seem  strangers  and  even  monsters 

and  sacramenta  of  holy  Church,  as  also  in  the  tongue,"  with  which  the  writings  of 

all  men  who  use  them  and  attribute  aught  so  many  of  the  moderns  are  recommcnded 

to  them ; he  concludes  that  he  knows  more  to  the  half-learned  and  superficial  public, 

than  all  other  men,  and  thereforc  he  always  which  is  to  he  amused  with  sounds  and 

loves  to  talk  and  dictate  to  others,  and  be  flattered  into  a conviction  of  its  own  wis- 

will  have  his  sayings  alone  esteemed,  and  dom. 

all  other  men’»  words  to  be  regarded  as  Our  objcct  at  lcast  seems  now  fulfiUed, 
false,  or  rather  to  be  scomed  as  ridiculous  in  having  shewn  what  were  the  effects  of 

and  absurd."$  poverty  of  spirit  upon  the  writings  of  men 

St.  Jerome  had  cxprcssly  argued  against  in  ages  of  faith. 

• F.ssais,  Lib.  III.  12.  f Georgic.  IU.  8. 
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arg^IIE  first  beati tude  answers 
' V also  t o the  mind  and  state 
• -v  - *,  of  youth,  and  tbia  shall  be 
■ - the  snbject  of  our  next  me- 
ditation.  The  juitice  of 
!.  diis  proposition  may  be  in- 
ferred  from  the  assuranee 
given  hy  Truth  itself,  that  no  one  shall  in 
sny  wise  be  permitted  to  enter  into  the 
celes tial  city,  unless  he  approach  in  this 
character  of  yonth  : sicut  poer*,  or  velut 
parvulus  :f  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  tcatimony  in  favour  of  the  young  had 
in  view  the  absence  of  ali  pieud  adherence 
to  private  judgment,  and  of  ali  worldly  ara- 
bition,  a readincss  to  submit  to  authority, 
■impii city,  and  poverty  of  spirit,  whieh  we 
must  thercfore  admit  to  be,  through  a sin- 
gular  grace,  generally  the  inherent  and  dis- 
tinetive  qualities  of  the  yoong.  Our  object 
here  must  be  to  re  view  the  character  of 
yonth,  in  reference  to  these  qualities,  as 
exhibited  in  the  history  and  institutions  of 
the  ages  of  faith.  It  must  be  admitted, 
that  many  of  the  wise  ancients  have  left  in 
their  writings  admirable  instructioris  res* 
pecting  the  education  of  the  young,  and  the 
end  to  which  it  should  be  directed.  It  is 
cnrious  to  remark,  that  there  is  hardly  any 
one  point  on  which  the  opinions  of  the  mo- 
deras differ  more  ffom  thoee  of  heathen 
antiquity,  than  on  this  head  of  the  mode 
and  object  of  education.  The  ancients  say 
that  “ the  essential  things  in  the  education 
of  the  young,  are  to  teach  theni  to  worship 
the  gods,  to  revere  their  parents,  to  honour 
their  clders,  to  obey  the  laws,  to  submit  to 
rulers,  to  love  their  friends,  to  be  temperate 
in  refraining  from  pleasure  objects,  not 
one  of  which  the  moderna  would  think 
proper  for  entering  into  a philosophic  plan 
of  education,  since  it  is  notorious  that  with 
them  the  direction  of  the  energies  and 
passi ona  is  always  ezclnded  from  it.  Aris- 
totle,  howevcr,  says  of  this  direction,  “ it 
is  not  a little  matter  whether  it  be  in  this 
nuumer  or  in  that  from  youth,  but  it  is  a 
rery  great  matter,  or  ratber  it  is  every 
thing,  pdXXop  hi  to  n iWf  The  moderns, 
again,  have  determiued,  practically  at  least, 
that  the  whole  of  education  consists  in  ac- 
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quiring  knowledge,  and  that  the  only  sub- 
ject  for  deliberation  is  respecting  the  mode 
best  calculsted  to  further  that  end  in  the 
ahortest  time,  and  with  the  least  possible 
expenditure.  With  them,  the  peraon  who 
can  speak  or  argue  on  the  greatest  number 
of  subjecta,  with  the  air  of  knowing  ali 
about  each  of  them,  is  the  best  educated. 
Hence,  within  the  very  hallowed  walls  of 
the  ancient  theological  schools,  have  arisen 
philosophical  colleges  and  universities,  which 
alter  a time,  most  parenta  have  been  in- 
duced  to  regard  with  the  same  eyes  aa  those 
with  which  Strepsiades,  in  the  old  play, 
looked  npon  the  school  to  which  he  had 
foolishly  sent  his  son,  supposing  it  to  be  an 
admirable  academy  to  teach  men  all  that 
ought  to  be  known,  but  which  he  soon  re- 
garded  very  differently,  when  his  son  came 
home  to  him,  and  seized  a trifling  occasion 
to  fly  in  a passion,  and  on  his  remonstrance, 
proceeded  to  inflict  stripea  npon  him,  his 
own  father ; proving,  at  the  same  time, 
that  children  ought  to  be  allowed  to  beat 
their  fhthers.  Then  the  poet  laughs  at  the 
poor  old  mau,  who  is  now  ao  changed  in 
opinions,  that  he  is  for  setting  fire  to  the 
school-house  I*  This  opinion  of  the  an- 
cients, which  identified  education  with  the 
direction  which  was  given  to  the  passione, 
will  explain  the  sentence  of  Socrates,  when 
he  says  that  “ the  soul  departs  to  Hades, 
taking  nothing  along  with  it  but  its  educa- 
tion and  nourishment.”-j- 

If  we  proceed  to  enquire  into  their  ideas 
respecting  this  direction,  we  shall  find  that 
here  also  they  differ  totally  from  the  opi- 
nions of  the  moderns.  Plato  constantly 
speaks  of  it  as  the  great  object  of  education 
to  make  the  young  mild  and  gentie,  to  tame 
that  savage  spirit  which  he  seems  sometimes 
to  suppose  is  natural  to  them ; whereas  the 
moderns  generally  applaud  that  system  of 
public  education  which  nonrishes  what  they 
call  a manly  spirit,  by  which  a boy  is  made 
bold  and  insolent,  and  constantly  ready  to 
figlit,  or  to  contend  with  any  one  that  offers 
the  smallest  oppositiori  to  his  will,  which 
makes  them  rcsemble  the  son  of  Strepsiades 
returning  from  the  school  of  the  Sophists, 
ofwhom  his  father  says  with  joy,  “In  the 
first  place,  I mark  the  expression  of  your 

• Aristopb.  Nubes.  t Plato  Phaedo,  107. 
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countenancc  ; your  face  indicatos  at  once 
tUat  you  are  prepared  to  deny  and  to  con- 
tradict  Yours  is  the  Attic  look,  'ArrucAs 
ffktmr."*  Hence  many  of  their  young 
men  are  like  thosc  who  were  disciples  of 
the  Sophista,  of  whom  Socrates  says,  that 
they  were  fair  and  of  good  natural  disposi- 
tioris, what  the  modcms  would  term  of 
polished  manncrs,  but  insolent  through 
youth,  paXa  KaXdr  rt  KayaBos  rqv  <pv<riv  o trov 
piv,  vflpurrrlt  df'  dld  Tu  vtos  fmn.  j To  this 
system  Socrates  seems  to  allude,  when  he 
says,  “ What  should  we  say  of  a breaker-in 
of  horses,  asses,  or  oxen,  if,  recciving  them 
not  addicted  to  biting,  or  kicking,  or  butting 
with  their  homs,  he  should  retura  them, 
doing  all  these  things  through  ferocity  ? Is 
it  not  the  sign  of  an  evil  instructor,  whethcr 
of  a man,  or  whatever  may  be  the  animal 
under  his  care,  if  he  should  render  what 
was  mild  and  genlle  more  ferocious  than 
when  he  rcceived  it  ?"J 

Indeed,  Plato  has  continually  in  vicw  the 
neccssily  of  softening  and  making  mild  the 
nature  of  men,  by  directing  the  education 
of  youth  to  that  cnd.  Thus  it  is  shewn  in 
his  writings,  that  music  should  be  inslilled 
into  the  young  with  rhythm  and  harmony, 
iva  rt  icri,  sal  ti/pvGptrrtpoi  sal 

tvappoirrvTtpw  tjyWipt rat  xpi]tTipM  ixnv  «Is  tu 
Xtyitv  Tt  sal  jrpdrrfis.J  He  says,  “ that  man, 
when  he  has  reeeived  a right  education,  is 
the  most  gentle  of  all  creature*,  l)ptpct tot™/ 
(imv,  but  when  not  sufficiently,  or  not  well 
educated,  he  becomes  the  most  savage  that 
the  earth  produces,  oypmraTm'  osrkra  <puti 
Findar  seems  to  have  had  the  same 
opimon  of  education,  in  praising  that  of 
Uemophilu* ; 

Ktivot  y&p  tv  muffl  «or, 
iv  ti  fio\ iXtuf  irpta-fivs 
fpaflf  If  vfjpi(oyra  piirilv, 
ovk  tpifav  avrta  r oie  iiytiduit.^1 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  importance  of  a 
similar  direction  even  in  heroic  times,  that 
Ilomer,  when  he  represents  Ulysses  finding 
himself  in  a strange  country — a circum- 
stancc  which  must  then  have  been  of  fre- 
quent  occurrence  to  many  men — makes  him 
express  anxiety  on  no  other  point  but  that 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  natives  had 
been  trained  to  gentleness  and  piety,  or 
were  disposed  to  haughty  insolence. 

• Ari&toph.  Nubes,  1171. 

f Plato,  Euthydemus.  * Plato,  Qorgio». 
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O poi  iy i>,  rioiv  avrt  ftporoiv  it  yaiap  licdvut ; 

*j  p oTy*  vfipurrai  rt  tuii  Sypwi,  ov&e  dUaiot, 
<fn\6£tivoi,  Kai  <nfnv  wor  ttrri  Ofovbrjs  ; * 

This  was  the  Homerie  criterion  of  civiliza- 
tion ; and  though  it  does  not  of  necessity 
comprise  a great  extensiori  of  what  is  termed 
knowledge,  perhaps  it  would  not  suffer 
much  in  comparison  with  the  theory  of 
some  of  the  moderna  on  the  same  subject ; 
the  influence  of  whose  doctrines  would 
often  lead  a stranger  to  fear  that  he  was  in 
the  ueighbourhood  of  the  Cyclops,  av&pvr 
vntprjvopcdvTM. 

]t  may  be  observed  also,  that  the  rules 
given  to  youth  by  Plutarch,  for  convcrsa- 
tion,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  mannerin  which 
men  should  hear,  approach  nearer  to  the 
mildness  and  delicacy  of  Christian  charity, 
than  perhaps  any  other  passage  in  the 
heathen  writers.  He  inculcates,  what  ap- 
proaches  to  ita  modesty,  its  patience,  in 
attending  to  others,  and  in  waiting  for  the 
voluntary  self-corrections  of  those  with 
whom  they  converse,  and  its  slowness  to 
contradict  and  give  offence.  But  all  this 
falis  very  short,  and,  indeed,  can  yield  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  effects  of  education 
upon  the  voung  in  the  ages  of  faith,  when 
the  Cathoiic  religion  formed  its  basis,  and 
directed  the  whole  system  in  all  its  objecta, 
manners,  and  detoils ; and  to  make  the 
truth  of  this  observation  apparent,  I shnll 
proceed  to  adduce  instances  from  the  his- 
tories  of  the  period,  and  to  suggest  the  con- 
dlusions  which  necessarily  must  be  drawn 
from  other  passages  of  ancient  writings 
which  relate  to  this  subject ; reserving, 
however,  for  a future  place,  what  belongs 
immediately  to  the  discipline  of  the  great 
institutions  of  the  middle  age,  schools,  and 
colleges,  since  it  is  only  with  the  disposition 
and  character  of  youth  os  resulting  from  it, 
that  we  are  at  present  concerned. 

In  the  delightful  and  instractive  me- 
morials  which  have  reached  us  of  the  lives 
of  men  in  ages  of  faith,  there  is  no  part 
more  refreshing,  and,  as  contrasted  with 
the  present  scenes  around  us,  more  curious, 
than  that  in  which  is  described  the  manners 
of  the  young,  the  flight  of  innocent  wings, 
the  elevation  of  the  youthful  heart  to  God. 
This  will  best  be  understood  by  giving  ex- 
amples,  the  force  of  which  will  consist  in 
taking  them  collectively. 

St.  Boniface,  writing  the  life  and  mar- 
tyrdom  of  St.  Livinus,  describes  his  educa- 
tion and  early  life  as  follows  “ This  boy 
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of  excellent  dispositiori,  and  adomed  with 
many  divine  gifts — distinguished  by  the 
spirit  of  bomility,  and  engaged  in  od- 
m i rabie  contcniplation  of  the  future  state — 
chose  the  contemplative  life,  according  to 
the  law  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and 
lived  with  the  blessed  Benign,  a priest  of 
Scottiah  nation,  a man  of  lofty  blood  as  to 
nobility,  but  conspicuous  by  the  stili  more 
lofty  illustration  of  holy  virtues.  Seeking 
to  be  inatructed  by  him  in  the  melody  of 
psalms,  and  in  the  mellifluons  rcadings  of 
the  holy  Gospels,  and  in  other  divine  ex- 
ercises,  his  tender  age  was  conformed  to 
his  likeness,  so  that,  as  if  in  a wide  garden 
of  paradisiacal  beauty,  he  walked  from  day 
to  day,  and  by  the  degrees  of  virtue,  passed 
into  glory.  The  subtilty  of  his  intelligence 
was  wonderfully  developed,  bo  that,  by  the 
co-operation  of  divine  grace,  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  the  study  of  so  many  divine 
things,  and  in  the  application  of  the  ex- 
amples  of  the  just."* 

If  some  of  the  instances  that  follow  refer 
to  an  age  which  might  seem  too  tender  to 
inerit  consideration,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed  that  tbe  mind  even  of  infanta  was  trained 
to  piety.  “The  soul  of  the  child,”  says 
St.  Jerome,  “is  to  be educated  with  a view 
to  its  becoming  a temple  of  God.  It  should 
bear  nothing  but  what  pertains  to  the  fear 
of  God.  Let  there  be  letters  of  ivory,”  he 
continues,  “with  which  it  may  play,  and 
let  its  play  be  instruction.  No  learned 
man  or  noble  virgin  should  disdain  to  take 
charge  of  its  education.”-)-  Children,  as  he 
says,  werc  tolearn  to  chan  t the  Psalms,  and  at 
seven  years  of  age  should  know  the  1’salter 
by  heart ; but  as  for  the  songs  of  the  world, 
they  were  not  to  know  them.  In  the  same 
Epistle,  on  the  education  of  an  infant, 
there  is  something  added  about  frolic,  and 
hanging  on  its  mothcr's  neck,  and  kissing 
frieuds ; but  there  is  no  mention,  as  with 
the  moderns,  of  infants  being  taught  to 
sing  the  deductions  of  arithroetic.  Many 
pious  customs  observed  with  children, 
which  do  not  even  want  the  recommenda- 
tion  of  a high  degree  of  poetic  grace,  will 
shew  the  care  with  which  their  spiritual 
interests  were  attended  to  in  tliese  ages. 
Thus  an  lrish  monk  of  the  twelfth  century 
relates  of  St.  Patrick — “And  a certain 
woman  who  was  strong  in  the  faith, 
brought  unto  the  saint  her  little  son,  named 
bananus,  to  be  instructed  in  letters ; and 
as  she  believed  that  his  blessing  would 
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render  the  child  more  docile  and  ready 
unto  learning,  humbly  she  besonght  on  her 
son  the  benediction  of  his  grace ; and  he 
signed  the  boy  with  the  cross,  and  deliver- 
ed  him  to  St.  Cassanus,  that  he  might  be 
instructed  in  virtue  and  learning.  And 
the  boy  soon  learned  the  whole  1’salter, 
and  afterwards  became  a man  of  most  holy 
life."  The  piety  of  children,  therefore, 
under  the  induence  of  this  faith,  may  be 
entitled  to  our  regard.  “ Every  age  is 
perfect  in  Christ,"  as  St.  Ambrose  says, 
adding  “that  even  children  have  confessed 
Jesus  against  perseentors.’’* 

These  observations  will  have  prepared 
us  to  feel  the  beauty  of  the  examples  fol- 
lowing.  Thus  of  St.  Blier  we  read,  that 
while  a child,  he  gave  admirable  signs  of 
piety  and  grace.  Nothing  could  be  imagin- 
ed  more  sweet,  benign,  gentle,  and  agree- 
able,  than  his  whole  manner : he  seemed 
like  a little  angel  in  hutnan  flesh,  who 
used  to  pray  devontly,  visit  holy  places, 
converse  with  saints,  and  obey  the  com- 
mandments  of  God  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence.f  Christine  de  Pisan  says  of  Louis 
duc  d’Orleans,  son  of  King  Charles  V. 
that  the  first  words  wbich  were  taught 
him  were  his  Ave-Maria,  and  that  it  was 
a sweet  thing  to  bear  him  say  it,  kneeling 
with  his  little  hands  joined  before  the 
image  of  our  lady,  and  that  thus  early  he 
learned  to  serve  God.  which  he  continued 
to  do  ali  his  life. T The  loyal  servant  who 
wrote  the  life  of  Bayart,  says  also,  “How- 
ever  young  the  child  was,  the  first  thing 
that  he  used  to  do,  as  soon  as  he  was  risen, 
was  to  serve  God. ”5  And  Dante,  in  the 
Paradise,  commemorating  the  youthful 
graces  of  St.  Dominic,  says  of  him, 

Manv  a time  hia  nnrse  at  enteriug  found 
That  he  hatl  risen  in  ailence,  and  was  prostrate, 
A»  who  ahonld  aay,  “ My  errand  was  for  this." j 

Such  children  were  regarded  with  a kind 
of  reverence,  as  representing  the  infant 
Jesus,  and  all  their  little  sufferings,  sane- 
tified  by  refcrence  to  his,  were  proposed 
as  a subject  of  instruction  to  men.  Thus 
St.  Bonaventnra  says,  “ Behold  and  medi- 
tate how  theLord,in  thepersonof  the  infant 
Jesus,  experienced  things  prosperans  and 
adverse ; and  therefore,  be  not  impatient 
when  you  find  the  valley  near  the  moun- 

• Epist.  XXX. 
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tain.  For  behold,  in  his  nativity,  Christ 
is  magnified  by  the  shepherds  as  Ood ; and 
soon  after  his  birth  he  is  circumcised  as  a 
sinner.  Then  came  the  magi  to  worship 
him,  and  again  he  remained  in  the  stable 
weeping,  like  any  child  of  man.  After- 
wards  he  is  presented  in  the  temple,  and 
extolled  by  Simeon  and  Anna ; and  now 
it  is  revealed  by  an  angel,  that  he  must  fly 
into  Egypt."* 

From  the  age  succeeding  childhood,  we 
have  an  example  in  the  life  of  St.  Peter 
Damian,  by  Joannes  Monachus  ; for  he  re- 
lates  that  Peter,  when  a little  boy,  hap- 
pened  one  day  to  find  some  money,  and,  as 
if  suddenly  enriched,  he  began  to  rejoice, 
and  to  ask  himself  what  he  should  buy 
with  it.  After  rerolring  this  matter  for 
a long  time,  at  length  he  said,  “It  isbetter 
to  gire  it  to  a priest,  who  may  offer  sacri- 
fice to  God  for  my  dead  father.”  The 
same  motive  which  made  the  child  an  ob- 
ject  of  reverence,  continued  to  secure  re- 
spect  and  tenderness  for  the  boy.  St. 
Bonaventura,  in  his  Meditations  on  the  life 
of  Christ,  and  Sermons  on  the  festivals  of 
the  infant  Jesus,  will  shew  what  tenderness 
for  youth  was  entertained  by  holy  men, 
from  an  especial  regard  to  the  sufferings  of 
Jesus,  in  that  age  ; and  his  refiections  on 
this  subject  will  serve  more,  perliaps,  than 
any  other  passage  that  could  be  produced, 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  beautiful  halo  which 
was  thrown  around  it  by  the  spirit  of  rc- 
| ligion.  “ The  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
to  Joseph  in  a dream,  saying  that  he  should 
fly  with  the  child  Jesus  and  his  mother 
into  Egypt.  So  Joseph,  without  delay, 
informs  the  mother,  who  is  all  obedience 
and  zeal  to  save  the  life  of  the  child,  and 
they  set  out  in  the  night  to  go  into  Egypt. 
See  and  meditate  on  what  is  said,  and  how 
they  raise  the  sleeping  child  Jesus,  and 
feel  compassion  for  them,  for  then  the  tri- 
bulation  of  the  mother  and  Joseph  was 
great,  when  they  found  that  there  was  a 
design  against  the  life  of  the  child : for 
what  could  they  hearmore  grievous,  since, 
though  they  knew  that  he  was  the  Son  of 
God,  yet  through  their  sensuality  they 
might  be  troubled,  and  say,  ‘ Lord  God 
Omnipotent,  what  need  is  there  that  thy 
Son  should  fly  ? Can  you  not  defend  him 
here  ?’  Moreover,  there  was  tribulation 
from  the  length  of  the  journey  before  them, 
and  their  ignorance  of  the  way  through 
rough  places,  and  from  their  being  but 
ill  able  to  travel ; from  the  youth  of  Mary, 

* Meditationes  Vitae  Christi,  Cap.  xii. 


and  the  old  age  of  Joseph  ; and  the  infancy 
of  the  child  which  they  had  to  carry ; and 
they  would  have  to  dwell  in  a foreign  land 
as  poor  people,  having  nothing — for  all 
tbcse  are  matter  of  alfliction.  Consider 
the  benignity  here  shewn,  how  soon  he 
sutfers  persccution,  and  [how  he  yields  to 
the  fury  of  men,  and  refuses  to  attack  in 
his  turn.  The  Lord  flies  before  the  face 
of  his  servant.  They  fly  into  Egypt  by  a 
way  woody  and  dark,  rough  and  solitary, 
and  very  long.  For  them  it  was  a jour- 
r.ey  of  about  two  months  or  more.  How 
did  they  procure  food  and  lodgings  for  the 
nights  ? for  rarely  did  they  find  honses  in 
that  desert.  Compassionate  them — because 
the  labour  was  difficult,  and  great,  and 
long — and  go  with  them.  and  help  to  carry 
the  child,  and  serve  them  in  cvery  way 
that  you  can  imagine.  Kow  let  us  behold 
them  arrived ; and  here  wiU  be  another 
ground  of  meditation.  For  how  did  they 
live  during  all  this  time  ? Did  they  beg  t 
The  mother  earned  what  was  needful  by 
spinning ; and  when  the  child  was  five 
yeara  old,  did  he  not  often  carry  her  work 
for  sale  ? and  perhaps  at  times  some  proud 
and  loquacioos  woman  would  take  the 
work,  and  send  him  away  empty,  without 
the  price.  Oh  what  injuries  await  strang- 
ers ; and  the  Lord  is  come,  not  to  avoid, 
but  to  endure  them  1 What,  and  if  re- 
turning  horne,  and  having  hunger,  after 
the  manner  of  little  boys,  he  asked  for 
bread,  and  his  mother  had  none  to  give 
him  ? Must  not  her  bowels  have  yearned 
at  this  ? But  she  consoled  her  son,  and 
rocured  work,  and  perchance  deprived 
erself  of  part  of  her  food,  that  she  might 
reserve  it  for  him.  On  these  and  similar 
things  you  can  meditate  respecting  the 
boy  Jesus.  I have  given  you  the  occasion 
— do  you  extend  and  pursue  it,  and  make 
yourself  little  with  the  little  boy  Jesus — 
and  do  not  disdain  such  homble  and  puerile 
things.  For  they  seem  to  give  devotion, 
to  increase  love,  to  kindle  fervour,  to  ex- 
cite compassion,  to  confer  purity  and  sim- 
plicity,  to  nourish  the  vigour  of  humility 
and  poverty,  to  preserve  familiarity,  to 
make  conformity,  and  to  raise  hope.  For 
we  cannot  ascend  to  sublime  things ; but 
the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men  ; 
and  such  meditations  cut  oflf  pride  and 
weaken  cupidity,  and  confound  curiosity. 
Therefore,  1 say,  be  little  with  the  little, 
and  grow  tali  with  him,  as  he  grows  in 
stature,  and  always  follow  him  whitherso- 
ever  he  goes,  and  always  behold  his  face. 

“At  the  end  of  seven  years,  the  angel  of 
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the  Lord  appearcd  to  Joseph  in  a drcani, 
saying,  ‘ Take  tlie  boy  and  his  mother  and 
go  into  the  land  of  Israel , for  they  are 
dead  who  sought  the  life  of  the  boy.’ 
Now  let  us  meditate  on  this  return  of  our 
Lord,  for  it  is  full  of  pious  fruit.  Let  us 
suppose  ourselves  in  Egypt,  for  the  salte  of 
visit  i ug  the  boy  Jesus,  whom  you  will  find, 

| perhaps  amongst  other  boys ; and  he  seeing 
you,  will  come  up  to  you,  becau.se  he  is 
benign  and  affahle,  and  courteous  ; but  you 
bending  a knee  will  hiss  his  feet,  and  re- 
ceive  him  in  your  ornis  and  rest  with  him. 
Then,  perhaps,  he  will  say  to  you,  We 
have  lea  ve  giren  us  to  return  home  to  our 
country,  and  to-morrow  we  are  to  set  out 
from  hence;  and  you  will  answer  joyfully 
tbat  you  are  glad  of  it,  and  that  you  are 
to  go  with  him  wherever  he  may  go,  and 
with  such  words  he  delighted  with  him. 
And  then  he  will  leod  you  to  his  mother, 
who  will  receive  you  with  courtesy;  and 
yon  bending  a knee  will  shew  her  rever- 
ence,  and  also  St.  Joseph,  and  you  will 
rest  with  thein.  The  next  moruing  you 
1 will  see  some  good  matrons  of  the  city, 
and  also  some  men  coming  to  see  them  set 
off,  and  following  them  without  the  gatc 
of  the  city,  on  account  of  their  amiable 
and  holy  conversation ; and  from  their 
having  talked  of  their  journey  some  days 
before.  So  they  walk  on,  and  Joseph, 
with  the  men,  goes  first,  and  our  lady 
follows  from  a distance  with  the  matrons. 
But  do  you  take  the  boy  by  the  hand,  and 
walk  in  the  midst  before  the  mother,  for 
she  does  not  wish  him  to  be  after  her. 
And  when  they  have  posscd  the  outer  gate, 
Joseph  will  nol  allow  the  rest  to  follow 
them  any  longer.  Then  some  one  of  the 
richer  sort,  pitying  their  poverty,  calls  the 
boy  to  give  him  some  pieces  of  money 
towards  the  expense  of  the  journey,  and 
the  boy  is  ashamed  to  take  it ; yet  through 
the  love  of  poverty  he  prepares  his  hand, 
takes  the  money,  and  retums  thanks ; 
many  of  the  fnends  do  the  same : the 
mother  is  called  by  the  matrons,  and  they 
do  the  same.  Nor  bas  the  mother  less 
shame  than  her  son,  albeit  humbly  she 
thanks  them.  At  length,  thonking  them 
ali,  they  wish  them  farewell,  and  proceed 
on  their  journey.  But  how  is  the  boy 
Jesus  to  return,  who  is  stili  but  a tendcr 
child  ? It  seems  to  me  that  the  return  is 
more  difficnlt  than  the  first  coming;  for 
when  he  come  into  Egypt,  he  was  so  little 
that  he  was  carried  : but  now  he  is  so  big 
that  he  cannot  be  carried,  and  yct  he  is  so 
little,  that  he  cannot  go  by  himself.  Per- 


chance  some  one  of  these  good  men  aecom- 
modated  him  with  an  ass,  upon  which  he 
might  go.  O admirable  and  delicate  boy, 
King  of  heavcn  and  earth  ! how  thou  hast 
laboured  for  us,  and  how  soon  thou  didst 
begin ! well  did  the  prophet  predict  in 
your  person,  ‘ Pauper  sum  ego  et  in  labor- 
ibus a juventute  mea.'  Great  poverty,  ar- 
duous  labours,  and  afflictions  of  body,  thou 
didst  constamly  assume,  and  thou  hadst 
thysolf,  as  if  in  hatred,  for  the  love  of  us. 
Certes  this  single  labour  ought  to  have 
beeu  enongh  for  our  redemption.  Take, 
then,  the  boy  Jesus,  and  place  him  upon 
the  ass,  and  fead  him  faithfully,  and  when 
he  wishes  to  alight  take  him  joyfully  in 
your  orms,  and  let  him  wait  for  his  mo- 
ther, and  then  he  will  go  to  his  mother, 
and  she  will  have  consolation  in  receiving 
him.  So  they  travel  onwards,  and  then 
pass  through  the  desert  by  which  they 
came,  and  during  that  journey,  you  may 
often  compossionate  them,  having  so  little 
rest ; and  behold  them  fatigued  and  spent 
with  labour  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
And  when  they  were  near  the  end  of  the 
desert,  they  found  John  the  Baptist,  who 
there  was  doing  penance,  though  he  had 
done  no  sin.  It  is  said  that  the  place  of 
the  Jordan  where  John  baptized,  was  the 
same  as  that  where  the  children  of  Israel 
passed  when  they  came  from  Egypt ; there- 
fore  it  is  probable  that  the  boy  Jesus,  in 
returning  found  him  there.  Meditate, 
then,  in  what  manner  he  received  them, 
and  how  they  tarried  a little  with  him,  and 
did  eat  with  him  of  his  raw  fare,  and  at 
length  took  leave  of  him  spirituolly  re- 
freshed.  Do  you  also,  in  advancing  and 
retiring  from  him,  bend  the  knee  to  John, 
kissing^jiis  feet,  and  asking  his  blessing, 
and  commending  yourself  to  him  : for  that 
boy  was  excellent  and  wonderful  from  his 
cradle ; for  he  was  the  first  hermit ; he 
was  a most  pure  virgin,  and  the  greatest 
preacher,  ana  was  more  than  a prophet, 
and  was  also  a glorious  martyr.  And  thence 
Joseph  passed  into  Galilee  to  Nazareth. 
And  when  the  child  was  twelve  years  old 
he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  with  his  parcnts, 
stili  going  through  labours ; and  he  went 
to  honour  his  heavenly  Father  in  his  festi- 
vals,  and  so  he  stood  ohserving  the  law, 
and  conversing  humbly  along  with  othcrs, 
as  if  he  had  been  only  any  other  poor  little 
boy.  And  when  the  days  were  accom- 
plished  his  parents  returned,  and  he  tarried 
in  Jerusalem. 

“ And  now  attcnd  well,  for  you  will  be 
she wn  a devout  and  fruitful  matter.  N aza- 
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reth  was  distant  alxiut  fourteen  or  fifteen 
miles  from  Jerusalcm,  so  when  the  mother 
and  Joseph,  returning  by  different  roads, 
had  reacbcd  the  place  where  tbey  nere  to 
lodge,  it  being  late,  our  lady  seeing  Joseph 
without  the  boy,  whom  she  believed  had 
been  accompanying  him,  she  asked  him, 
where  is  the  boy  ? And  he  replied,  I know 
not ; he  did  not  return  with  me,  for  I 
thought  he  had  returned  with  you.  Then 
she  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  he  did  not 
return  with  me.  I see  that  1 liavo  not 
well  guarded  my  child,  and  so  immediately, 
that  is,  as  quickly  as  might  accord  with 
decent  grace,  she  went  about  to  ali  the 
houses,  asking  for  him  and  saying,  have 
you  seen  my  son,  did  you  not  see  my  son  ; 
and  scarcely  through  grief  and  ardonr  did 
she  feel  her  desire.  Joseph  followed  lier 
in  tears.  Not  finding  him,  you  can  judge 
what  rest  that  mother  had.  And  though 
encouraged  by  her  acquaintances,  she  could 
not  be  comforted.  For  what  was  it  to  lose 
Jesus?  llehold  her,  and  compassionate 
her,  because  her  soul  is  in  straits ; nerer 
since  her  birth  had  she  been  in  such. 
Let  us  not,  then,  be  disturbed  when  we 
suffer  tribulation,  since  the  Lord  did  not 
spare  his  mother  ; for  he  permits  them  to 
come,  and  they  are  signs  of  his  love,  and 
it  is  good  for  us  to  have  them.  At  length, 
our  lady,  shntting  herself  in  her  chamber, 
had  recourse  to  prayer  and  complaint,  say- 
ing, ‘O  God  and  eternal  Father,  most 
clement  and  benign,  it  was  your  pleasure 
to  give  me  your  Son  ; but  lo  ! I have  lost 
him,  and  I know  not  where  he  is.  Give 
him  back  to  me.  O Father,  take  away  my 
bittemess,  and  shew  me  my  son ; have  re- 
gard  to  the  affliction  of  my  heart,  and  not 
to  my  negligence ; I was  impru^nt,  but 
1 did  it  ignorantly  ; but  give  him  back  to 
me,  for  without  him  I cannot  live.  O 
dearest  child,  where  are  you  ? what  is  be- 
come  of  you  ? with  whom  are  you  ? Are 
you  returned  to  your  father  who  is  in 
heaven  ? I know  that  you  are  God,  and 
the  Son  of  God,  but  how,  would  you  not 
have  told  me  ? O say  where  yon  are  that 
1 may  go  to  you,  or  that  you  may  come  to 
me.  It  is  but  a moment  since  I have  been 
without  you,  and  I know  not  how  it  has 
happened.  Never  since  you  were  born 
was  I before  alone.’  With  such  words  did 
the  mother  mourn  all  the  night  for  her 
dearest  son.  Early  the  next  moming  they 
songht  for  him  through  all  the  ways,  for 
there  were  many  ways  of  returning,  as  if 
he  that  would  go  from  Sicnna  to  Pisa, 
might  go  by  Podium  Bonichi,  or  by  Celle, 


or  by  other  places.  On  the  third  day  they 
found  him  in  Jerusalcm,  in  the  tcmple,  in 
the  midst  of  the  doctors.  Then  she  re- 
joiced  as  if  she  had  been  restored  to  new 
life,  and  bent  her  knee,  and  thanked  God 
with  tears.  But  the  boy  Jesus  seeing  his 
mother,  came  up  to  her,  and  she  received 
him  in  open  arms  and  kissed  him,  and  put 
foce  to  face,  and  holding  him  to  her  bosom, 
remained  without  moving  for  a short  time, 
because  through  tenderness  she  could  not 
then  speak.  At  last,  looking  on  him,  she 
said,  Son,  what  hast  thou  done  ? thy  father 
and  I have  sought  thee  sorrowing.  And 
he,  wherefore  didst  tliou  seek  me,  knewest 
thou  not  that  I must  needs  be  about  my 
Fathers  business  ? But  they  understood 
not  his  words ; therefore  his  mother  said 
to  him,  Son,  I wish  to  return  horne,  will 
yon  not  return  with  us  ? And  he,  I will 
do  what  yon  please ; and  he  returned  with 
them  to  Nazareth. 

“ You  have  seen  the  affliction  of  the 
mother  ; but  what  was  the  boy  doing  dur- 
ing  these  three  days?  Mark  him  atten- 
ti vely.  He  took  up  his  lodging  with  some 
poor  people ; himself  poor.  See  him  sit- 
ting  among  the  doctors,  with  a countenance 
placid,  wise,  and  reverend,  hearing  them 
and  asking  them,  as  if  he  was  ignorant ; 
which  he  did  through  humility,  and  lest  he 
should  make  them  feel  ashamed  by  his 
wonderfiil  answers.  But  you  must  con- 
sider  here  three  things  very  remarkable. 
First,  that  he  who  wishes  to  adhere  to 
God,  ought  not  to  have  his  conversation 
with  his  relations,  but  to  depart  from  among 
them  ; for  the  boy  Jesus  dismissed  his  be- 
loved  mother  from  him  when  he  wished  to 
be  about  his  Father's  business,  and  after- 
wards  he  was  sought  for  among  his  rela- 
tions and  acquaintances,  and  was  not  found. 
Secondly,  that  he  who  would  live  spiritu- 
ally  ought  not  to  wonder,  if  he  should  be 
sometimes  left  by  God,  since  this  happened 
to  the  mother  of  God.  Let  him  not, 
therefore,  despond,  but  diligcntly  seek  him 
in  holy  meditations,  and  persevering  in 
good  works,  and  he  will  find  him  again. 
Thirdly,  that  he  ought  not  to  follow  his 
own  will ; for  when  the  Lord  Jesus  said, 
that  he  must  needs  be  about  his  Father’s 
business,  he  changed  hismind  and  followed 
the  will  of  his  mother,  and  departed  with 
her,  and  was  subject  to  her.  On  his  re- 
turn, then,  from  the  Temple  and  from 
Jerusalcm,  he  lived  with  his  parents  in 
N azareth,  and  was  subject  to  them  till  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  What  do  we 
suppose  hc  was  doing  during  this  time  ? 
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It  is  not  said  in  the  Scripture»  that  he  did 
any  thing  whicb  seemed  wondrous.  What 
do  we  suppose  he  did?  Was  he  unem- 
ployed,  that  the  Scriptures  should  have 
rccorded  no  action  of  his  then  ? It  seems 
altogether  amazing ; but  mark  well,  and 
you  will  perccive  that  doing  nothing  he 
did  things  magnificent ; for  none  of  his 
actions  are  without  mystery.  But  as  he 
laboured  virtuously,  so  he  kept  silence,  he 
remained  quiet,  and  withdrew  himself.  He 
went  to  the  synagogue,  that  is,  to  the 
chnrch  ; he  prayed  in  a humble  place,  he 
returned  home ; he  assisted  his  mother  ; he 
passed  and  returned  nmidst  men  as  if  he 
did  not  see  men.  Ali  were  surprised  that 
so  comely  a youth  should  do  nothing  worthy 
of  praise  ; they  expected  that  he  would  do 
magnificent  things,  for  when  a boy,  he 
grew  in  favour  with  God  and  men ; but 
growing  up,  and  advancing  to  thirty  years 
of  age,  he  did  nothing  remarkable  or  manly : 
they  began  to  deride  him — he  is  a useless 
fellow — good  for  nothing — a fool.  You 
see,  then,  what  he  did  while  doing  nothing : 
he  became  abjcct  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
But  does  this  seem  little  to  you  ? Cer- 
tainly  in  ali  our  works  this  is  the  most 
difficult;  for  he  has  reached  the  highest 
grade  of  perfection,  who,  from  his  heart, 
and  with  a mind  not  feigned,  hos  con- 
qnered  himself  and  suhdued  the  pride  of 
the  flesh,  and  is  willing  to  be  despised. 
Greater  is  that  mon  than  he  who  has  con- 
quered  a city.  Consider,  therefore,  that  you 
linee  done  nothing  until  you  have  effected 
this  ; for  we  are  in  truth  ali  unprofitable 
servants,  and  until  we  are  in  this  mind,  we 
are  not  in  truth,  but  we  walk  in  vanity. 

“ But  let  us  retum  to  a view  of  the  life 
of  our  great  pattern,  our  I-ord  Jesus.  Con- 
sider, therefore,  the  poverty  and  humble 
state  of  that  blessed  family,  the  mother 
working  with  her  hands,  and  the  son  en- 
deavouring,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  to  assist 
her,  for  he  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister.  So  yon  may  consider 
him  arranging  the  table,  and  fulfilling  all 
kinds  of  offices  ; see  how  the  three  eat  at 
one  little  table  every  day,  and  partoke  not 
of  exquisite  fare,  but  of  the  coimnonest  and 
vilest ; and  consider  how  holily  they  con- 
versed  logether.and  how,  aftcr  some little  re- 
crea tion,  they  applied  themselves  to  prayer, 
having  no  place  to  meditate  but  by  their 
beds,  for  it  was  but  a small  house ; and 
consider  our  Lord  Jesus  composing  himself 
to  sleep  upon  a poor  bed  on  the  floor,  os  if 
one  of  the  poorest  sons  of  the  pcople.  0 
hidden  God,  wherefore  dost  thou  afflict  that 


innocent  hody,  for  the  travel  of  one  night 
ought  to  have  sufficed  to  redcem  the  world. 
Immense  love  impelled  him  to  this,  the 
fervour  of  zeal  for  the  lost  sheep  which  he 
wa9  to  carry  back  to  the  celestial  pastures. 
Where,  then,  are  they  who  seek  their  bodily 
ease,  with  curious  and  varied  ornamenta? 
We  who  desire  such  things  have  not  been 
taught  in  the  school  of  this  master ; and  yet 
he  is  the  highest  master,  who  neither  wishcd 
to  deceive  nor  who  could  be  deceived. 

"Having  thus  completed  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  our  Lord  said  to  his 
mother,  “It  is  time  that  I depart  to  gloriiy 
and  make  manifest  my  Father,  and  work 
the  salvation  of  souls,  for  to  this  end  was  I 
sent.  Bo  comforted,  good  mother,  for  I 
shall  soon  retum  to  you and,  bending 
his  knec,  he  besought  her  blessing,  and  she 
similurly  bending,  with  tears  cmhraced 
him.  So  he  departed  and  took  the  road 
from  Nazareth  to  Jordan,  where  John  was 
baptizing.  But  the  Lord  of  the  world  goes 
alone,  for  as  yet  he  had  no  disciples.  Be- 
liold  him,  then,  how  he  goes  alone  diligent- 
ly  for  God,bnre-footed,on  so  long  a journey. 
O 1 ord , whither  goest  thou  ? Art  thou  not 
above  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  ? O Iaird, 
where  are  thy  barons  and  counts,  dukes 
and  soldicrs,  horses  and  carneis,  elepbants 
and  chariots,  servants  and  ofticers  ? Where 
are  they  who  may  encompassand  defendyou 
from  sudden  attacks,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom  of  other  kings  and  great  men  ? Where 
are  the  blast  of  trumpets,  and  the  sound  of 
instraments,  and  the  roynl  banners  ? Where 
are  they  who  go  before  to  provide  what  is 
needful  ? Where  the  honours  and  pomps 
which  we  worms  use  ? Are  not  the  heavens 
and  earth,  O Lord,  full  of  thy  glory  ? Do 
not  thousands  of  tbousands  minister  to  thee 
in  thy  kingdom  ? Why,  then,  goest  thou 
alone  thus  beating  the  earth  with  bare 
fect  ? I think  the  cause  must  be,  that  you 
are  not  in  your  kingdom,  for  your  king- 
dom is  not  in  this  world ; you  have  humbled 
yourself,  taking  the  form  of  a servant;  you 
are  made  one  of  us,  a pilgrim  and  a 
stranger,  as  all  our  fathers  were,  and  this 
in  order  that  we  may  be  kings.  But  why 
do  we  neglect  such  an  example  ? why  do 
we  not  follow  you  ? why  not  hnmble  our- 
selves  ? why  seek  for  pomps  and  honours  ? 
Certainly  because  our  kingdom  is  of  this 
world,  and  we  do  not  consider  oureelves 
strangers.  O vain  children  of  men,  why 
do  we  thus  studiously  embrace  vanity  for 
truth,  perishable  things  for  what  are  secure, 
and  temporal  for  eternal?’’* 

* St.  Bouuventura,  Meditationes  Vilte  Christi. 
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The  whole  spirit  of  the  middle  ages, 
geems  to  have  been  infused  into  this  beauti- 
ful  meditation  of  St.  Bonaventura.  Here 
are  expressed  almost  in  painting,  their 
nffectionate  piety,  their  intense  intereat  in 
ali  that  relates  to  our  Saviour  and  hia  bless- 
ed  mother,  their  sublime  sense  of  the 
tvondrous  mysteries  of  foith  ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  tender  hutnanity,  their 
sweet  simplicity,  their  innocent  and  holy 
manners.  Moreover,  in  especial  reference 
to  the  present  purpose,  it  furnishes  u»  with 
the  model  and  type  of  the  youthful  charac- 
ter in  these  ages,  lllustrating  also  the  grace 
and  dignity  vvith  which  it  was  invested  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  from  a consideration  of  ita 
being  a period  of  the  human  life,  peculiarly 
sanctified  by  the  patience  and  sufferings  of 
Jesus.  “ Qui  susceperit  unum  parvulum 
talem  in  nomine  meo,  me  suscepit.’’  Who  j 
could  enumerate  or  imagine  ali  the  kind, 
nffectionate  things,  which  used  to  be  said 
and  done  to  poor  little  innocents  from  the 
remembrnnce  of  this  one  sentence ! 1 1 is 

related  of  St.  Felix  Valois,  of  that  royal 
house  of  Francc,  who  gave  proofs  of  great 
piety  and  charity,  while  a child,  that,  in  his 
enrly  youth,  he  used  to  select  tlie  choicest 
tlishes  which  were  placed  on  the  table,  and 
send  them  to  the  poor ; and  the  Church, 
in  her  office,  does  not  disdain  to  add,  that 
he  used  to  recreate  poor  little  boys  with 
nice  food,  pauperculos  pueros  recreabat. 
This  was  he  of  whoin  we  also  read,  that 
when  grown  up  to  youth,  he  more  than 
once  gave  the  clothes  off  his  person  to  clothe 
the  needy ; and  who,  aftcrwards,  in  order 
to  avoid  sueceeding  to  the  crown  of  France, 
to  which  he  had  a title  by  the  Salic  law, 
became  a priest.  It  was  even  deemed 
worthy  of  record  in  a monastic  chronicle, 
that  a certuin  holy  monlt  of  Villars,  named 
Godfrey,  used  to  go  into  the  orchard,  and 
whaterer  fruit  he  could  gather,  wouid 
hasteu  with  them  to  the  poor  children  for 
their  refreshment.* 

The  old  writers  love  to  dwell  upon  the 
description  of  this  age.  Thus  the  young 
Archduke  leopold  of  Austria  is  described 
as  having  the  looks  as  well  as  the  innocence 
of  an  nngel ; and  it  is  said  that  the  mere 
sight  of  him  in  the  church  used  to  inspire 
people  with  devotion.f  The  young  St. 
Francis  Kegis,  while  at  college  at  l’uy, 
was  known  to  oli  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  under  the  title  of  the  Angel  of  the 

• Hiat.  Monasterii.  Villariensis.  Lib.  ll.cap.  viii. 
apud  Murtini  Theuaur.  Anecdot.  Tom.  ili. 

f Lea  Vcrtus  de  Leopold  d'Aulriche,  par  Avon* 
■•in,  li). 


College.*  There  might  have  been  seen  a 
young  noblemon,  a modest  riovice  in  a re- 
ligious  order,  employed  in  collecting  the 
poor  little  boys  of  a town  and  explaining  to 
them  the  Christian  doctrine.  \V hat  school 
of  ancient  philosophy  ever  conceived  any 
thing  like  this  ? 

The  exquisite  grace  with  which  the  old 
ltalian  painters  represented  the  youthful 
form  in  the  angelic  character,  could  only 
be  the  resuit  of  having  beheld  living  models 
imbued  with  that  grace  and  celestial  sweet- 
ness  which  the  C atholic  religion  is  capable 
of  yielding  to  the  human  countenance. 
VVitneas  the  picture  by  Francesco  Albani, 
of  the  school  of  Bologna,  of  the  Repose 
in  Kgypt,  which  is  in  the  gallery  of  the 
l/ouvre  at  ('aris,  where  two  angels,  as 
yoaths,  are  offering  fruits  and  flowcrs  to  the 
infant  Jesus,  whom  they  regord  with  an 
expression  of  the  utmost  interest,  of  in- 
nocent curiosity  and  child-like  love,  as  he 
plays  on  the  knees  of  his  mother ; a pic- 
ture which  Beems  to  breathe  perfume, 
and  which  might  have  inspired  l asso  in 
his  benutiful  description  of  the  gentle  Ga- 
briel  when  he  is  sent  to  Godfrey. 

A wtripling  seem’d  he  thrire  five  winters  old, 

And  radiant  beama  adom'd  his  locks  of  gold. 

Of  ailver  vinga  he  took  a shining  pair, 

Friliged  with  gold,  tinwearied,  nimhle,  awift, 
With  these  he  parta  the  winds,  the  clouds,  the  air, 

And  over  seaa  and  eartlt  himself  dotli  lift, 

Thua  cltul,  he  eat  the  spheres  auti  cirelea  fair, 

And  the  pure  akiea  with  aaered  feathera  clift ; 

On  Lehanott  at  firat  hia  foot  he  aet. 

And  ahook  hia  winga  vith  roey  May-dear  WPL» 

Men  were  impressed  with  such  a sense 
of  the  respect  due  to  youthful  piety,  that 
even  the  title  of  martyr  used  to  be  granted 
to  such  young  persons  as  met  with  death 
from  the  hands  of  unjust  men.  Thus  St. 
Kenelm  was  regarded  as  a martyr,  though 
ali  that  is  related  of  his  death  is  as  follows  : 
“ Ingulphus,  abhot  of  Crowland,  says  that 
St.  Kenelm  was  the  son  of  Kenulphus, 
king  of  the  Mercians,  and  a great  benefac- 
tor to  the  monastery  of  Crowland,  which 
had  been  lately  founded  by  King  Ethal- 
bold.  Kenelm  was  left  heir  to  the  crown 
in  his  seventh  year ; he  was  enticed  into  a 
wood  by  the  craft  of  Quendreda,  and  it 
being  late  in  the  evening  that  most  inno- 
cent boy  was  cruelly  martyred  by  Ascebert, 
his  tutor.”  William  of  Malmesbury  indeed 
supposes  that  such  men  as  St.  Dunstan 
wouid  never  have  allowed  Kenelm  or  Egel- 

• Vie  de  St.  Pnui^ois  Regis,  p.  10. 
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. brith  to  be  venerated  as  martyrs  unless 
God  had eonfmned  their  title  by  utiracles;* 
but  devout  people  were  willing  at  all  times 
to  have  recour.se  to  the  holiness  of  youth 
as  possessi ng  a grace  thnt  was  self-evident. 
Thus,  in  the  church  of  St.  Hilary  at  Paris, 
there  was  the  tomb  of  a young  student  of 
the  college  of  Harcourt,  called  I -Ollis  Pelet: 
his  death  was  stated  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  year  1747,  without  mention  of  the 
month  or  day,  but  the  inscription  was  ter- 
minated  svith  these  words,  “ Sancte  puer, 
ora  pro  nobis." + 

In  like  manuer  all  the  sufferings  of  that 
age  were  regarded  with  great  tenderaess, 
and  inspired  somewhat  of  reverence.  In 
; onr  times,  the  young  English  students  in 
the  distant  schools  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
used  to  be  regarded  with  wonderful  intcr- 
est  by  the  devout  people  of  those  lands 
who  commiserated  their  condition  in  being 
! sent  so  far  fforn  their  countiy.  It  used  to 
be  a common  opinion  with  the  captains  of 
vessels  from  England  to  ililboa,  that  it  waa 
a good  pledge  for  them  when  they  had  on 
I board  an  English  student  for  Valadolid. 
On  one  occasum  of  a storm  in  the  Bay  of 
Bisquai,  the  captain  heariug  that  a certain 
youth  was  one  of  these  students  going 
I thither,  bccame  quite  cheerful  and  com- 
posed,  observing,  that  since  this  student 
was  on  board  they  had  nothing  to  fear. 

! Generolly  too,  on  the  death  of  young  per- 
sona, it  was  obvious,  that  in  certain  minor 
: eustoms  established  by  the  Church,  it  was 
her  intention  to  indicate  her  sense  of  the 

Cliar  innocence  and  purity  which  be- 
ued  to  that  age.  But  to  procecd.  The 
young  who  were  in  the  walks  of  secular 
iife  became  subject  to  tbe  prevailing  in- 
tluence  of  chivalry,  and  in  this  respect  the 
dnties  of  their  condition  were  enforced 
with  a systematic  attcntion  to  the  preser- 
ration  of  innocence  and  humili  ty.  H orner 
makes  Minerva  address  Telemachus  in  a 
style  the  converse  of  that  which  is  adopted 
by  the  modera  guides  of  youth,  though 
sirailar  to  tbat  which  was  common  in 
Christian  ages : she  says  to  him,  “ Few 
sons  are  like  their  fathers;  the  greatest 
mimber  are  worse,  and  but  very  few  bet- 
I The  young  were  willing  to  admit 

the  justice  of  the  ancient  sentence,  “In 
antiquis  est  9apientia,  et  in  mnlto  tempore 
prudentia.'’  To  respect  age  and  every 
superior  mnk,  and  to  be  gracious  and  kind 
to  inferiora,  were  duties  from  the  obscrv- 

• De  GesL  Pontif.  Anglic.  Lib.  V. 
i Lt-beiif,  ilist.  du  Dioccso  de  Parie,  Toni.  I. 
chap.  v.  J 0<L  II.  ’476. 


ance  of  which  the  natural  benevolence  of 
youth  was  not  prevented  hy  any  false 
theory  of  sophists  or  conventional  rules  of 
society.  As  for  public  and  political  affairs, 
even  Socrates,  though  such  a friend  to  the 
young,  says  that  they  are  ne  ver  quali  fied 
to  take  a part  in  them  ; and  he  alleges  as 
a reason,  that  they  admire  and  will  follow 
any  artful  intriguer  who  may  pursue  his 
private  ends  under  a specions  show  of  vir- 
tue,  whom  good  men  will  hate  and  fly 
from.*  Aristotle  also  denies  that  young 
men  can  have  political  wisdom : “ they 
can  be  geometricians  and  mathemnticians, 
but  not  wise  statesmen ; for  it  is  experi- 
ence  alone  and  leugth  of  age  which  can 
give  political  wisdom. "f  With  respect  to 
reverence  for  age  and  kindness  towards 
inferiors,  we  have  abundant  testimony  to 
the  disposition  of  the  young  during  ages  of 
faith.  Eliu,  who  does  not  presume  to 
speak  to  Jobbefore  his  elder  friends,  might 
be  taken  to  represent  them  in  the  former 
respect ; and  an  instance  of  the  latter  kind 
may  be  seen  in  what  is  related  of  St. 
Martin,  for  when  a youth,  being  forcedto 
go  to  the  wars  along  with  the  other  sons  of 
old  soldiers  whom  the  emperor  Constantius 
commanded  to  be  enrolled,  he  was  sent  by 
his  father  with  n servant  to  wait  upon  him; 
the  young  Martin,  however,  treated  him 
not  like  a servant  but  like  a componion, 
serving  him  as  much  as  he  was  served  by 
him,  pulling  off  his  boots,  cleauing  his 
clothes,  and  serving  him  at  table.J  Indeed, 
by  the  laws  of  chivalry,  youth  was  trained 
to  such  Services,  and  in  this  respect  it  was 
retained  in  that  condition  olluded  to  by 
St.  Paul  when  he  says,  “ Dico  autem 
quanto  tempore  heeres  parvulus  est,  nihil 
differt  a servo  cum  sit  dominus  omnium.”§ 
It  was  also  a maxim  of  religion,  expressly 
iuculcated,  that  young  people  should  be 
obliging,  willing  to  serve,  doing  readily 
the  duty  which  presents  itself,  and  helping 
also  a servant  in  his  wotk  as  occasiou  may 
require.||  The  remark  of  the  cautious  and 
seltish  Cardan  on  this  point  is  omusing  : 
“ Boys,"  he  says,  “ are  much  better  for 
your  Service  tiiun  men,  ‘ pueri  sunt  in  om- 
nibus, (pratterquam  gravibus)  ministeriis, 
viris  meliores ; quia  magis  assidui,  prompti, 
diligentes,  obedientes,  mundi,  minoris  sum- 
tus  ; et  verberari  possunt/  But  on  the 

• De  Bepnb.  Ul>.  VIII. 

f Ethie.  Lib.  VI.  cap.  vili. 

J Ribadeneira,  Lives  of  Ilie  Suiuts,  Novem.  X. 

$ Ati  Galat.  IV. 

||  (Jbristiau  Instructious  for  YouUi,  p.  10. 
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other  hand,  while  youth  was  maintained 
in  it»  proper  degree  of  subordination,  there 
was  no  conceolment  of  the  real  benefit» 
which  on  attention  to  i ts  disposi  tion  might 
yield  eren  to  men  of  mature  wisdom. 
'I'here  would  have  beeu  wi»e  men  to  agree 
with  Plato  without  bis  implied  censure 
where  he  says,  “ The  old  men,  sitting  with 
the  young,  are  filled  with  cheerfulness  and 
grace  of  manner,  imitating  the  young  that 
thcy  may  not  aeem  disagreeable  and  im- 
periou»."*  Sir  yenry  Sidney  says,  in 
advice  to  his  son  Hobert,  “ In  your  travcls 
scek  the  knowledge  of  the  estate  of  every 
prince,  court,  and  city  that  you  pas* 
tlirough.  Address  yourself  to  the  cotnpany 
to  leam  this  of  the  elder  sort,  and  yet 
ncglect  not  the  younger : by  the  one  you 
xhall  gather  learning,  wisdom,  and  know- 
ledgc,  by  the  other  acquaintance,  lauguages, 
and  exercise,”  an  advantage  so  feelingly 
appreciated  hy  the  bard  of  chivaliy  in  the 
simple  lines — 

And  mueh  I miss  thosr  sportive  boys 

Compsmons  of  roy  river  joys, 

Jiwt  at  the  age  'twixt  b«y  and  youth, 

Wheu  thought  ia  apeech  and  apeeeh  ia  trutli. 

St.  Beraard  begins  his  letter  to  a young 
man  named  Iuleo,  saying,  “Inde laetari  in 
adolescentia  unde  in  senectute  non  perni- 
teat."f  Under  this  direction  there  was 
nothing  coudemned  or  despised  by  the  men 
of  thesc  ages  in  the  simple  pleasures  of 
youth.  Perhaps  they  too,  at  whose  feet 
now  sat  disci  ples,  were  cnce  the  nimblest 
of  the  jocund  hand,  used,  long  as  it  suited 
the  unripened  down  that  Hedged  tlieir 
cheek,  to  be  the  foremost  in  every  wild 
adventurous  game,  used  to  ply  the  hearty 
oar,  to  head  the  mituic  cnase,  to  sing, 
swimming.  to  the  sound  of  the  broken 
rushes,  and  each  would  now  apply  the 
poet’s  description  to  himself — 

It  w&a  tlien  that  around  me,  though  poor  and  an. 

known, 

H igh  ajirila  of  mysterioas  enehnntment  were  thrown ; 
The  atieama  were  of  ailver,  of  diomoud  the  dew, 
The  land  was  tui  Edeu,  for  fsucy  was  uew. 

Their  wisdom  would  have  approved  of 
Heraclitus,  when,  after  resigning  the  go- 
vernment  of  his  city,  which  was  torn  with 
factions,  and  being  found  playing  with 
some  boys  in  a porch,  he  usked  thosc  who 
wondered  at  him,  whether  it  was  not  better 
to  play  with  such  boys  than  govern  such 
men  ? The  writers  of  the  middle  ages 

* De  Repub.  Vlil.  t Epist.  II. 


indicate  continually  how  deeply  they  can 
feel,  from  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  their 
lives,  the  beauty  of  whatever  belongs  to 
the  innocent  joys  of  nature.  Without  any 
gloomy  reHection  on  their  own  advanced 
progress  in  the  human  course,  they  love  to 
describe  the  sportive  raptures  of  the  young. 
“ Youth'*  smiiing  morn,”  they  say,  “ enjoys 
a beautiful  horizon ; that  mngic  distance  is 
wondrous  fair,  so  long  as  the  soul  has  never 
been  soiled  by  the  worlds  base  affection.” 
The  good  abbot  Desnay  gave  the  money 
for  Bayart’s  horses  to  his  companion  Bel- 
labre,  saying  of  the  young  page,  “ Cor  il  a 
encore  la  barbe  trop  jeune  pour  manyer 
deniers."*  llere  was  assuredly  a happy 
privilege,  and  one  which  the  spirit  of  “ the 
scholastic  romantic  ages”  then  secured  for 
the  young ! Theirs  was  but  one  sentiment, 
“ Bref.  c'est  un  diublerie  quant  avarice 
precede  l'hunneur."f  The  selfish  prudence 
of  Cardan  saw  clearly  the  distinctive  qual- 
ity  of  the  young  in  this  respect,  and  was 
for  turning  it  to  account.  “ To  retain  boys 
or  youtlis  to  serve  you  well,”  he  says,  “ it 
is  necessary  that  they  be  excited  either  to 
wisdom  or  to  music,  or  to  conjunctions  for 
the  sake  of  play,  or  to  huntings,  for  with 
such  things  you  will  command  them,  viros 
detinebis  stipendiis.”^ 

The  dexterous  ingenuity  of  youth  was 
often  employed  by  holy  persons  to  facili- 
tate the  success  of  their  charitable  and 
saintly  labours.  An  amusing  instance  of 
this  kind  is  related  by  St.  Theresa.  While 
she  was  at  Toledo,  in  great  difhculties,  and 
at  a loss  to  find  a house  in  which  to  estab- 
lish  the  convent  she  intended  to  found ; 
“ One  day,”  she  says,  “ there  came  up  to 
me  a young  man  named  Andrada,  who  said 
that  he  had  been  sent  to  me  by  his  father 
confessor,  a Kranciscan,  named  father  Mar- 
tin of  the  Cross,  who  was  aware  of  all  our 
ditficulties.  He  came  up  to  me  in  a church, 
where  1 was  hearing  mass,  to  offer  me  all 
the  Service  in  his  power,  which,  however, 
could  not  exceed  that  of  his  personal  labour. 
I thanked  him ; and  my  componions,  os  well 
as  myself,  were  somewhat  amused  to  think 
that  this  holy  man  should  have  sent  us  such 
an  assistance,  because  the  young  man  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  exactly  the  person 
proper  to  treat  with  barefooted  Carmelites. 
Some  time  after,  when  1 received  permis- 
siou  to  make  the  foundation,  but  stili  had 

• Ls  tres  joyeuse,  plaissnte  et  recrestive  liystoire 
des  faiots,  gestes,  triumphes  et  prouessc*  da  bon 
chevalier,  satis  pacor  et  sana  rcprouche,  le  gcutil 
Seigneur  de  IJuyart.  Cliap.  vii. 
f Ibid.  Chap.  xxvi.  J Prudentia  Civilis,  Chup.  xxiix. 
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no  ossistance,  and  being  greatly  at  a loss, 

1 began  to  call  to  mind  this  young  man, 
and  I spoke  of  him  to  my  companions ; 
bnt  thcy  could  not  help  laughing,  and  bid 
me  have  a care  how  I trusted  him,  for  he 
would  only  discloseourseeret,  Neverthe- 
less,  as  he  'nad  been  sent  to  me  by  a great 
servant  of  God,  I detennined  to  send  for 
him.  After  charging  bim  to  be  very  dis- 
ereet,  I asked  him  if  he  thonght  he  could 
bire  a house  for  us  in  Toledo  ? Withont 
an  instant‘s  hesitation,  be  engaged  to  do  it, 
with  great  joy,  and,  in  fact,  tbe  next  morn- 
ing  he  came  to  me  in  thc  church  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  told  me  he  had  hired  a house 
close  to  onrg,  and  that  he  had  brought  tite 
keys  in  his  pocket.  We  found,  upon  trial, 
that  it  suited  our  purpose  perfectly,  and 
there  we  established  ourselves.  Now  how 
strange  was  ali  this  ! Here  had  been  rich 
and  important  people,  giving  themselves 
constant  trouble,  for  two  or  three  months, 
to  seek  a house  for  us,  without  being  able 
to  find  one  in  ali  Toledo,  and  this  yonng 
man,  who  has  nothing  but  his  good-will, 
procures  us  one  immediately  !”* 

During  these  ages,  the  condition  of  youth 
in  secnlaT  life,  with  respect  to  happiness, 
has  struck  the  imagination  even  of  modem 
writers ; one  of  whom  says, — “ If  there  be 
any  thing,  indeed,  in  the  poetry  of  old  ro- 
mance,  in  which  we  may  indulge,  as  a true 
picture  of  chivalrous  delight,  it  is  in  ita 
repreaentations  of  the  pleasures  of  a young 
and  noble  squire,  occupied  ineessantly  in 
some  pnrsuit  that  added  to  the  graces  of 
his  person,  or  to  his  hilarity  of  feeling : he 
bad  the  brightest  visions  that  hope  could 
posaibly  possess.”  And  in  the  same  page, 
he  is  obliged  to  record,  that  this  happy 
youth  was  taught  to  avoid  pride,  anger, 
envy,  idleness,  gluttony,  and  luxury ; to 
keep  the  commandments  inviolably  ; to 
treasure  in  his  heart  the  XII  articles  of 
faith ; to  exercise  the  VrI  1 principal  virtues, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  VI I mortal  sins, 
and  to  perform  the  VII  works  of  spiritnal 
mercy,  m saving  people  from  error,  as  well 
as  the  VII  works  of  corporal  mercy,  which 
embraced  all  works  of  charity  done  to  the 
body.  So  far  this  writer.  In  fact,  thehabit 
once  aequi red  of  directing  the  intention  to 
the  glory  of  God,  according  to  thc  spirit  of 
these  ages,  every  thing  in  the  life  of  men 
was  sanctified,  and  even  the  joys  and  tri- 
umpha of  youth  wcre  enhanced,  as  well  as 
rendered  innocent ; for  the  extinction  of 
i selfishness  rendered  joy  and  triumph  pure 

* Foundation  at  Toledo. 


and  glorious  to  the  heart.  Religion  to  them 
was  fidelity,  obedience,  chivalry ; and  all 
the  noble  and  joyous  sentiments  of  nature 
were  cherished.  In  the  lowest,  as  well  as 
in  the  highest  dignity,  to  be  the  servants  of 
the  6orvant  of  God  was  the  great  object  of 
this  spiritualized  and  refined  ambition.  The 
youth  was  happy  and  innocent,  even  amidst 
the  pomp  and  exultation  of  his  moments 
of  triumph  ; for  all  his  grace  and  glory 
were  to  impress  the  minds  of  others  with 
a sense  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
his  master,  who  was  himself  the  minister 
of  Divine  1'rovidence,  to  maintain  the 
order  and  felicity  of  the  holy  state  of  a 
Christian  people.  In  himself  he  was 
nothing ; his  heart  was  never  for  an  in- 
stant directed  to  his  own  selfish  interests, 
for  his  interests  were  all  lapsed  into  those 
of  his  order,  of  his  fellow  Christians,  of  his 
God.  How  beautifnlly  is  this  shewn  in 
the  expression  which  occurs  in  Perceforest, 
where  there  is  a description  of  a young 
man  being  knighted  : “ Now  said  the  king, 
it  only  remains  that  I give  you  the  accolade, 
which  I am  willing  to  do ; but  you  must 
first  promise  me,  that  you  will  above  all 
things,  lionour  God,  who  made  heaven  and 
earth.  After  that  you  must  swear  to  follow 
the  lessons  and  doctrines  which  hare  just 
been  given  you.  Then  answered  the  youth, 
his  eyes  being  tearful  with  devout  thoughts, 
* this  I have  promised  to  do.’  ” Here  is  an 
admirable  trait  of  nature.  Men  now  say, 
“thoughtless  youth  whereas  in  fact, 
youth  runs  wild  in  superabundance  of 
thought,  and  it  was  to  give  this  culture 
and  direction  that  the  various  parts  of 
Catholic  discipline  were  framed  and  exer- 
cised. 

The  description  which  Christine  de  Pisan 
gives  of  Louis  dnc  de  Rourbon,  fourth 
brother  of  king  Charles  V.,  in  his  youth,  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  from  her  continuing 
to  shcw  how  his  character,  in  after  life, 
was  aflfected  by  his  early  manners.  She 
says,  “ he  was  a vessel  of  all  goodness, 
clemency,  benignity,  and  sweetness.  En 
sa  juenece  fu  prince  bel,  joyeux  festoyant 
et  de  hounorable  amour  amonreux  et  sans 
pechie : joyeux  gentil  en  ses  maniores, 
benigne  en  parolles,  large  en  dons,  d’ac- 
cueil  si  gracieux  que  tiroit  a luy  amer 
princes,  princesses,  chevaliers,  nobles,  et 
toutes  gens  qui  le  veoyent ; but  when  this 
good  duke  came  to  maturer  years,  all  this 
joyous  and  innocent  youth  tumed  into 
sense  and  moderation,  good  counsel,  devo- 
tion,  and  constancy,  and  though  his  man- 
ners were  always  praiseworthy,  yct  now 
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tlie  degrees  of  his  virtue  increased  stili 
more.  The  virtue  of  charity  shone  forth 
in  him  ; he  used  to  succour  poor  gentlemen, 
and  give  great  gifts  to  poor  monks  and  poor 
clerks,  and  to  poor  acholars,  and  to  ali  poor 
people  of  evcry  condition  he  is  piteous 
and  a great  almoner  ! he  gives  great  nlms 
in  secret,  has  great  faith  towards  God 
and  ever  turns  to  him  in  his  necessities."* 
Yet  it  often  happened  with  young  persons 
in  secular  life,  that  the  least  circumstance 
was  nble  to  inflame  thein  with  a desire  of 
passing  immediatcly  to  a state  of  Christian 
pcrfection.  Thus  we  read  in  a Chronicle : 
" There  was  a monk  of  Villare,  named 
Daniel,  whose  father  was  the  uncle  of  the 
lady  Clemence  de  Rixensart.  Upon  leav- 
ing  the  schools,  he  wished  to  havc  recouree 
to  the  vanity  of  tournaments  at  Senges, 
and  there  he  became  a soldier ; but  being 
nttacked  by  sickness,  his  resolution  was 
changed,  and  he  determined  to  militate  for 
God  in  the  monastery  of  Villare ; for  seeing 
the  world  to  pass  and  its  concupiscence,  he 
remembered  his  Creator  in  the  days  of  his 
youth,  and  redeemed  the  time  by  living 
innoeently.’’t 

So  far  we  have  attended  only  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  young  in  the  walks  of  secular 
life,  where  it  cannot  be  denied,  if  in  those 
times  there  were  many  things  to  assist  and 
preserve  innocence  and  poverty  of  spirit, 
there  were  also  many  peculiar  sourees  of 
danger.  “ The  youthful  aspirant  to  chi- 
valry,”  as  a modern  writcr  observes,  in 
extolling  the  happiness  of  such  a person, 
“ did  not  want  occasions  of  great  excite- 
ment.  He  fought  in  presence  of  princes, 
shared  in  triumpha  to  which  royalty  lent 
its  pomp  and  magnificence,  heard  his  name 
shouted  amid  the  proud  blasts  of  clarions, 
and  in  the  fiercest  onset  felt  his  ardent 
spirit  rejoicing  in  deeds,  the  fame  of  which 
his  gallant  followers  would  publish  through 
every  quarter  of  the  land.”  But  amidst 
ali  tl  iis  pomp  of  mundane  glory  are  we  not 
sometimes  tempted  to  recall  to  memory 
the  humble  saintly  student,  so  far  from  the 
world's  eye,  in  the  cloistered  shade  ? Are 
we  not  sometimes  tempted,  in  presence  of 
so  many  obstacles  to  virtue,  so  many  dan- 
gers  to  innocence,  to  exclaim  with  St.  Ber- 
nard,  “ Quid  facitis,  juvenes,  qui  flores 
juventutis  vestrae  offertis  Diabolo,  et  fmces 
senectutis  vestra;  Deo?  Securius  esset 
cum  Abel  primitias  Deo  offerre and  then 

• Livre  des  Fala,  &<\  Tom.  II.  Chnp.  xiv. 

f Iiist.  Munast.  Villar.  Lib.  II.  Cup.  xiii.  Apud 
Murtini  Thesaur.  Anecdot.  Tum.  III. 


to  say  with  the  Christian  poet,  in  ailusion 
to  the  imagc  bcfore  our  mind, — " 0 thrice 
happy  the  child  whom  the  Lord  loves,  who 
henrs  his  voice  betimes,  and  whom  God 
himself  deigns  to  instruet : nourished  far 
from  the  world,  adomed  from  first  youth 
with  all  the  gifts  of  heaven,  the  contagi- 
ous  company  of  the  wicked  taints  not  his 
innocence.  So  grows  the  young  lily,  in  a 
retired  vale,  on  the  banks  of  a limpid 
stream,  sheltered  from  the  wind  of  the 
north,  the  object  of  Nature's  love!”* 

To  believe  that  the  piety  of  youth  was 
something  eminently  celestial  andgracious, 
seems  to  have  been  according  to  the  uni- 
versal  sentiment  of  mankind.  Will  you 
hearken  to  the  Hebrew  rubbins?  ‘‘Your 
young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old 
meu  shall  dream  drearns say  they,  youth 
it  the  worthicr  age,  for  that  visions  are 
nearer  apparitions  of  God  than  drearns. 
This  is  what  Lord  Bucon  rcmnrks.f  The 
ancients  too  have  left  some  engaging  por- 
traits,  illustrative  of  their  views  in  this  re- 
spect.  Thus  rF.schylus  saysofone,  “When 
his  eyes  first  saw  the  light  of  life,  and  in 
the  growth  of  infancy,and  in  the  advancing 
years  of  youth,  and  in  the  riper  age  that 
clothcswithgradualdown  the  manlycheek, 
did  justice  and  love  divine  mark  him  for 
their  own.J”  And  Kuripides  beautifully 
introduces  the  innocence  of  the  sacerdotol 
youth,  when  it  is  made  the  instrument  of 
preserving  lo  from  poison  ; for  he  repre-  ! 
sents  him  as  about  to  lift  the  fatal  cup  to 
his  lips:  theboy  was  about  to  depart  from 
life,  and  no  one  knew  it ; but  as  he  held 
the  goblet  in  his  hands,  one  of  the  servants, 
who  stood  near,  uttered  a blasphemous 
word,  but  he,  having  been  nourished  in  the 
temple  in  holy  discipline, — 

o 8 dic  iv  Upy  fiavTfaty  r fcrOXois  rfta<fx Ir, 

oiutvov  fdero. 

immediately  moved  it  back,  and  callcd  up- 
on them  to  fili  for  him  another  fresh  cup  ; 
and  that  which  he  had  bcfore  in  his  hands, 
he  poured  out  upon  the  ground.  Thus 
was  his  life  preserved ; for  that  draught 
contained  the  deadly  poison,  which  is  soon 
discovered,  by  the  tormenta  of  the  doves 
which  taste  it.  § But  that  the  gentleness 
and  piety  of  their  youth  was  rather  a con- 
stitutional  disposition  in  a few,  than  the 
resuit  of  any  moral  discipline  or  religious 

* Bucine,  Ath&lie,  II.  0. 

f Of  ilie  Advuncement  of  Leorning. 
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belief,  capable  of  transforming  and  direct- 
rag  it,  may  be  inferred  from  a passage  in 
PUto,  where  Theodorus  says,  in  alluding 
to  the  young,  “ It  is  very  difficult  to  fimi 
the  same  person  ingenious,  quick  to  learn, 
and  at  the  same  time  mild  ; and,  in  addi- 
tion  to  all  this,  manly.  Truly  l do  not 
think  tbat  there  ever  was  snch  a person, 
aor  do  1 behold  any  one  so  constituted  by 
natnre.  For  they  who  are  sharp  and  saga- 
rious,  and  endowed  with  memory,  are  prone 
to  anger  and  subject  to  be  carried  away  by 
pusion,  like  ships  without  a cable ; whercas 
the  grave,  when  they  apply  to  learning, 
are  oblivious,  and  slow,  and  torpid  and 
Uljrmes,  in  bis  reply  to  Euryalus,  makes  a 
remark  somewbat  similar,  observing,  tbat 
the  gods  seldom  give  to  the  same  person 
beanty  of  person,  and  gentleness  and  wis- 
dom  in  conversation  to  correspond  to  it.f 
Krotn  a remarkable  passage  in  Cicero,  in- 
deed,  it  would  appear  that  the  majority  of 
men  in  those  times  entertained  sentiments 
which  would  have  made  the  sanctity  of 
Christian  youth  appear  to  them  in  no 
amiable  light.  His  words  are  these,  speak- 
ing  of  Ceelius  : “ Truly,  O judges,  if  he 
ivere  a youth  of  snch  strength  of  mind  and 
continence  that  he  would  reject  all  plea- 
sures,  and  spend  all  the  course  of  his  life 
in  labours  of  body  and  contention  of  mind, 
whom  no  repose  or  remission,  no  pursuits 
of  his  eqnals,  no  plays,  no  banquets,  de- 
lighted ; who  would  think  that  nothing 
vas  to  be  sought  for  in  life  but  what  was 
joined  with  praise  and  dignity ; I should 
regard  him  as  endowed  and  adorned  with 
certain  divine  goods,  and  perhaps  a few 
other  men  would  consider  him  as  one  to 
whom  the  gods  were  propitiou*.  The  mul- 
titude  would  suppose  that  he  was  one  with 
whom  they  were  angry.”}  However,  the 
sentiments  which  seem  genernlly  to  prevail 
with  the  modems  on  the  subject  of  youth- 
fal  virtue,  are  rather  lower  than  above  the 
Standard  unfolded  by  Cicero  in  this  cele- 
brated  Oration.  Leaving  them  to  argue 
in  support  of  their  respective  views,  I tura 
to  contemplate  the  lives  of  the  young  under 
the  influence  of  religion,  in  Catholic  ages, 
and  to  produce  examples  which  will  shew 
with  what  peculiur  justice  the  Christian 
poet  might  exclaim  with  Chancer, 

Sweet  is  the  holinots  of  youth. 

But  to  introduce  these,  a few  ohservations 

• PUt  Thewletos.  t Od.  VIII.  167. 

J Pro  M.  Ceelio,  17. 


may  be  needful.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  the  mind  of  the 
young  must  ever  be  devoted  either  to  an 
idea  or  to  sense,  either  to  an  object  of  faith, 
(and  youth  is  peculiarly  qualified  for  pos- 
sessing  faith),  or  to  that  risible  form  of 
good  which  ministers  to  animal  excitement. 
If  the  citadels  of  the  sonis  of  the  young  be 
left  void  of  pure  and  noble  minges,  they 
will  be  taken  possession  of  by  those  that 
are  contrary  to  them : if  not  guarded  by 
the  bright  symbolsof  beauteous  and  etemnl 
things,  error  and  death,  moral  death,  with 
all  it»  process  of  intellectual  degrada tion, 
will  piant  their  pale  flag  there.  The  best 
guards,  Socrates  said,  “are  in  the  thoughts 
of  men  who  are  loved  by  God  :"oI  8, ) ipurm 
* ppcrvpoi  rt  sal  tpvXrucfS  «V  avbp£tv  OttxfitXav  tltrl 
dtavotius.*  But  if  the  young  are  not  guests 
at  the  sacred  banquet  of  pure  and  angelic 
spirits,  they  will  go  to  the  Lotnseaters,  and 
divell  with  them  in  stupid  semuality.  As 
with  the  intellectual  direction,  so  is  it  with 
the  manners  and  intercourse  of  youth — for 
these  will  ever  be  directed  after  one  or 
other  of  two  types — either  by  the  spirit  of 
sweetness  and  love,  or  by  that  of  insolence 
and  malignity.  All  systems  of  education 
tliat  are  merely  human,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  rationalism,  will  ever  nourish 
and  fortify,  when  they  do  not  even  recog- 
nise  and  extol  the  latter  ; for  being  formed 
on  merely  natural  principies,  all  that  be- 
longs  to  man’s  unkindness  will  have  free 
scope  to  be  developed  and  exercised  within 
their  dominion ; and  therefore  cruel  mock- 
ing,  dissipation,  disobedience,  tyranny,  and 
the  will  and  ability  to  oppress  weaker  com- 
panious  will  entitle  the  yonth  who  has 
sufficient  tact,  to  know  how  far  precisely 
these  qualities  may  be  exercised  with  the 
applause  of  animal  minds,  to  the  enviable 
character  of  possessing  a manly  spirit.  He 
will  discover  too,  that  his  father  may  have 
only  one  desire  respecting  him,  like  that  of 
Jason,  in  the  tragedy,  whose  sole  prayer 
for  his  sons  is,  that  he  may  see  them  grown 
to  manhood,  well  nourished  and  vigorous, 
that  they  may  be  a defence  to  him  against 
his  enemies-f  In  stndies  also,  emulation 
will  be  carried  to  an  excess  which  rendera 
the  youthful  mind  obnoxious  to  all  the 
worst  attendants  on  ambition.  So  that, 
under  these  modera  systems,  while  educa- 
tion conduces  to  victory,  their  victory,  as 
Socrates  says,  will  often  undo  the  work  of 
education  ; for,  through  victory,  many  are 
rendered  insolent  and  obnoxious  to  a thou- 

* De  Repub.  Lib.  VIII.  t Eurip.  Medea,  018. 
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sand  evils.  And  education,  that  which 
deserves  the  nanie  of  education,  “ is  ncver 
C admeian  : but  niany  victoriea  are  and  will 
be  auch  to  men."*  In  daysof  old  chivalry, 
the  place  for  a tournament  was  generally 
selected  in  a part  which  had  the  city  on 
one  side  and  a forest  on  the  other.  The 
vanquisbed  knight  is  generally  represented 
as  quitting  the  scene  of  his  humiliation, 
and  haatening  to  the  forest,  to  alford  him 
the  shelter  which  «'as  the  object  in  view 
when  making  this  particular  disposition  of 
the  lists;  and  durmg  the  sume  period  it 
was  the  constant  assurance  of  religion,  that, 
in  the  various  trials  of  life,  from  youth  to 
age,  it  was  often  better  to  return  as  if  by 
way  of  the  forest,  rather  than  liasten  to 
the  city  with  the  exulting  multitude  of 
admirers-  But,  according  to  the  rational, 
or  merely  nalural  view  of  education,  such 
an  opinion  will  be  wholly  inadmissible ; 
and  not  only  will  success  be  pursued  with 
an  utter  reeklessness  of  its  moral  results ; 
not  only  will  the  soul  become  leas  mild  and 
less  humble,  but  the  exact  converse  will 
ensue  of  what  Socrates  represents  as  the 
great  and  only  end  of  all  discipline,  saying, 
“ We  have  two  qualities  in  our  souls, 
which  we  raust  preserve  with  equal  solici- 
tude  ; the  one  which  prompts  us  to  dare, 
and  the  other  which  constrains  us  to  fear 
— to  be  bold  for  virtue  and  to  be  afraid  in 
respect  to  vice."-)-  They  will  at  best  be 
but  timid  friends  to  virtue,  and  bold  in  the 
applause  of  every  theory  that  wears  the 
semblance  of  an  itnpious  spirit.  But  in 
the  schools  of  ChristianB,  in  ages  of  faith, 
neither  victories,  nor  any  other  part  of 
discipline,  were  C admeian ; nor  was  there 
any  disposition  generated  opposed  to  the 
utmost  humility ; but  the  buoyancv  of 
youthful  spirits  was  directed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  developed  itself  in  all  the 
innocent  and  engaging  expressions  of  gen- 
tleness  and  friendship.  T here  was,  indeed, 
something  most  divine  in  the  temper  and 
manners  which  this  discipline  imparted  to 
the  young ; for  nature  alone  could  never 
have  possessed  such  acuteness,  joined  with 
so  much  simplicity,  and  joyous  frankness, 
such  warmth  and  energy,  along  with  such 
purity  and  angelic  innocence.  The  stran- 
ger,  who  approached  their  assemblies,  re- 
ceived  a greeting  like  that  which  Dante 
met  with  from  those  bright  spirits  which 
he  beheld  witbin  a circle  of  paradise,  from 
whom  one  came  forth  and  said. 


% Pl«t.  de  Legibu*,  Lib.  I. 


We  all 

Are  ready  at  tliy  pleasare,  well  disposed 

To  do  thee  gemle  aervice. • 

In  every  country,  the  youthful  mind  was 
moulded  10  this  type,  as  long  as  education 
continued  to  be  purely  Caiholic,  and  un- 
tainted  with  the  induence  of  the  modern 
spirit  and  examples;  but  wherever  these 
were  able  to  exercise  any  sway,  there  was  in- 
troduced  more  or  less  of  pride,  and  reserve, 
and  a desire  of  seeming  to  be  peculiarly 
knowing,  with  a disposition  to  depreciate 
others  and  give  pain,  to  ridicule  and  sus- 
pect ; in  other  words,  there  was  a return  to 
the  mere  natural  qualities  of  youth,  when 
these  were  not  even  pcrverted  stili  farther 
from  primal  goodnyss ; there  was  a return  to 
that  temper  alluded  to  by  Socrates,  where 
he  says  that  “ boys,  when  they  first  begin 
to  taste  the  pleasnre  of  words,  use  them  as  a 
kind  of  play,  continually  employing  them  in 
contradiction,  and  imitating  the  disputanta, 
they  diapute  with  one  anotber,  rcjoicing 
like  young  puppies,  always  dragging  and 
tenring  whatever  is  near  them  by  words ; 
and  he  warns  elder  men  from  following  this 
modeof  puerile  contradiction:’’t  insteadof 
humility  and  penitence,  there  was  pride, 
and  the  sharpness  of  a pert  and  nimble 
spirit — 

Pro  molli  riol4,  pro  purpureo  narcisso, 

Ctrduus  et  spinis  surgit  paliuros  acutis. 

In  the  second  place  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  in  the  ages  of  faith  men  felt  the 
impossibility  of  educating  souls  for  God  and  i 
for  the  world  also ; and  therefore  the  latter 
had,  no  doubt,  grounds  to  make  many 
objections  against  the  system  which  they 
adopted.  It  had  reason  to  complain  of 
youth  being  kept  in  ignorance  of  its 
maxims,  without  any  knowledge  of  some 
books,  and  other  objecta  which  it  admired, 
and  even,  perhaps,  without  the  ability  or 
the  spirit  to  secure  mony  of  its  interests, 
which  it  might  deem  most  important. 
Plato  had  so  sublime  a sense  of  a just  edu- 
cation, that  he  acknowledges  tbat  the 
good,  when  young,  will  appear  to  be  weak 
and  simple,  and  that  they  will  easily  be 
deceived  by  the  unjust,  irt  ovr  i^ov r<s  it 
iauroi s napa&fiyturra  o/ioioiraffij  tois  ironjpoU  : 
for  he  too  would  not  allow  the  young  to 
acquire  that  knowledge  of  the  world  which 
was  so  carefully  excluded  from  Catholic 
schools,  but  which  is  now  thought  so  essen- 
tial  to  children.  “ if  he  is  to  be  a good 
und  honourable  man,  fair  and  good,  and 

• VIII.  f Plato,  de  Bepub.  Lib.  VII. 
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abi?  to  form  a sound  judgment  of  what  is 
just,  be  must,  when  young,  be  without 
raperience  and  wholly  without  a mixture 
of  evil  manners  ;•  for  he  onljr  is  good  who 
has  a good  soul,  (i  yap  yhJXVlf 
j iyaSin,  which  he  cannot  possess  who  has 
a persona!  acquaintance  with  evil.”  Are 
we  disposed  to  question  this  proposition  ? 

! Hear  what  Fuller  acknowledges,  a writer 
only  remarkable  for  his  candour  in  publish- 
ing  of  himself  what  other  men  would  con- 
ceal  of  their  own  experience  : " Alniost 
twenty  years  since,"  he  says,  “ I heard  a 
profane  jest,  and  stili  remember  it."  “ I 
iost  honour,  say  the  Spaniards,  by  speaking 
ill  and  hearing  worse.”  The  old  poet, 
Clande  de  Morenne,  acknowledges  in  one 
of  bis  pieces  that  be  had  read  certain 
poems  in  his  youth  which  had  done  an  in- 
jnry  to  his  imaginotion  and  to  his  heart, 
which  nothing  could  repair.+  This  is  the 
dreadfiil  effect  of  renouncing  the  ancient 
discipline.  Such  is  the  stain  which  read- 
ing  of  this  description  impresses  upon  the 
mind,  that  the  moral  consequences  seem 
among  those  “ which  never  may  be  can- 
celled  from  the  Ixxik  wherein  the  past  is 
written  once  blighted,  the  bloom  of  in- 
nncent  fancy  is  faded  for  ever.  It  remains 
only  for  the  sufferer  to  say,  after  the  man- 
ner  of  Pilate,  what  I have  read  I have 
read,  and  to  warn  others  from  the  rock 
against  which  he  has  made  shipwreck  of 
that  imagination,  of  which  every  fligbt  had 
been  an  extasy,  and  every  expression  a 
hvmn  of  praise.  llut  if  there  wcre  re- 
straints  and  privations  in  the  discipline  of 
Chriatian  antiquity,  though  it  is  incorrect 
to  style  that  privation.  which  wns  only  a 
mensure  to  prevent  the  Ioss  of  good.  there 
'fas  full  liberty  for  the  exerciae  and  deve- 
lopment  of  every  gracious  and  noble  faculty. 
“The  gardener,”  says  St.  Anselm,  “gives 
space  and  freedom  to  young  plants,  that 
they  may  grow  and  spreatl  forth  their 
sweet  branches,  and  so  should  masters 
provide  indulgence  for  the  young,  who,  hy 
oblation,  are  planted  in  the  garden  of  the 
Church,  that  they  may  increase  and  bear 
fniit  to  God.  They  ought  not  to  be 
cramped  and  restrained  by  terrors,  threats, 
and  stripes.”J  Would  we  hearken  to  an 
old  monk  who  relates  an  instance  amnsing 
for  its  simplicity  ? There  were  in  the 
Abbey  of  Ramsey  four  boys  who  had  been 
formerly  placed  there  by  St.Oswald,  before 
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they  were  seven  years  old,  and  they  had 
now  grown  up  to  puberty  like  branches  of 
the  olive,  promising  abundant  fruit  in  due 
season.  These  were  .-Ethericus,  AOdnothus, 
Oswald,  and  .Ethelatan.  They  were  ali 
youths  of  good  birth,  of  innocent  manners, 
and  of  beautiful  form.  That  they  might 
not  be  overfatigued  by  the  rigonr  of  the 
order,  and  according  to  the  proverb,  "quod 
caret  alterna  requie  durabile  non  est," 
they  were  allowed  at  certain  times  in  the 
week  to  go,  witb  leave  of  their  masters, 
without  the  doistral  walls,  for  the  sake  of 
juvenile  play.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
they  ran  to  the  corda  of  the  greater  bella, 
which  are  in  the  Western  tower  of  the 
church,  and  one  of  these  they  rang  with 
ali  the  force  of  their  weak  arms,  until, 
by  the  unequal  motion,  it  was  suddenly 
cracked,  which  became  instantly  percep- 
tible  by  the  sound.  This  being  discovered, 
the  masters  and  the  other  brethren  were 
excited  to  anger,  even  to  threaten  the  in- 
fliction  of  stripes  upon  the  boys,  who  were 
weeping  bitterly,  till  at  length  they  re- 
membered  the  sentence  which  they  had  so 
often  heard  read  in  chapter,  as  prescribed 
by  St.  Henedict,  “Ut  qui  perdiderit  quic- 
quam  aut  fregerit,  alios  in  delicti  sui  accu- 
satione festinet  praevenire,”  so  hastening 
to  the  feet  of  the  Abbot,  with  many  tears, 
they  related  what  they  had  done.  That 
discreet  man  compassionating  their  distress, 
consoled  them,  and  calling  the  brethren, 
said,  “ These  innocents  have  committed  a 
fault,  not  intentionally,  but  contrary  to 
their  intention  ; not  willingly,  but  against 
their  will.  They  ought  to  be  spared, 
therefore,  and  that  will  not  be  neglectiug 
the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  community, 
for  when  these  boys  come  to  years  of  ma- 
turity,  being  of  noble  houses,  it  will  be 
easy  for  them  to  indemnify  us  for  the 
loss."  Then  dismissing  the  monks,  he 
secretly  admonished  the  boys,  who,  enter- 
ing  the  church  with  bare  feet,  made  their 
devotions  and  vows ; and  that  their  pure 
prayers  were  favourably  heard,  was  sufii- 
ciently  seen  at  a subsequent  time,  when 
being  grown  up  and  exalted  to  honours,  not 
forgetting  their  vows,  they  conferred  signal 
benefits  upon  that  church.*  The  care  of 
religious  men  to  educate  the  young  was 
not  confined  to  supplying  them  with  oral 
or  written  instruction.  It  was  for  them 
especially  that  religion  loved,  under  the 
form  of  the  fine  arts,  to  impress  on  the 
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material  elemento  arottnd,  the  stamp  of 
ideal  humanity,  that  as  Fichte  says,  “ at 
their  very  awakcning  inio  life,  they  might 
be  environed  by  noble  objecto,  such  as  by  a 
certain  sympathctic  powcr,  would  educate 
tbe  outward  scnses,  whereby  the  education 
of  the  inner  man  might  be  greatly  facili- 
tated."  It  was  the  object  of  education  not  so 
much  to  impart  a variety  of  knowledge,  as 
to  cultivate  that  mind  which  would  be  able 
either  to  reap  the  benefit  of  knowledge 
subsequently  obtained,  where  an  cxtraor- 
dinary  degree  of  knowledge  was  required, 
or  to  disdmrge  the  ordinary  duties  of  life 
with  honesty  and  perseverance  to  the  end, 
where  there  was  no  occasion  for  acquiring 
such  a distinction.  Agreeable  to  this  plan, 
the  young  were  to  be  thoroughly  imbued 
with  a delicate  and  profound  sense  of  every 
tliing  noble  and  gracious,  which  would  be 
alike  useful  to  ali ; that,  to  borrow  a simile 
from  Plato,  as  the  young  who  inhabit  a 
healthy  spot  are  benefitted  by  every  thing 
around  them,  so  whatever  was  thrown  before 
tliem  from  beautiful  deeds,  whether  in  tlte 
way  of  seeing  or  of  hearing,  like  an  air 
from  pure  places  bearing  health,  might  lead 
them  to  a similitude,  and  fricndship,  and 
harmony,  with  what  is  good  and  fair  ;* 
and,  as  Plutarch  says,  “ What  they  heard 
and  saw  in  youth  without  understanding  it, 
in  a]l  ito  exact  relations  and  dctail,  they 
leamed  to  comprehend  fully  in  maturer 
life,  like  the  inhabitanto  of  that  city  which 
Antiphanes  uscd  to  describe,  where  all 
words  that  had  been  spoken  in  winter,  froze 
in  the  air,  and  were  not  heard  till  the  sum- 
mer  came  to  thaw  them,  but  then  not  a 
syllablc  was  lost,  for  every  one  heard  what 
had  been  said  to  him  the  winter  before.  ”f 
No  doubt,  to  the  world's  eye,  the  prospecto 
of  Christian  youtlt  were  poor  spirited  and 
obscure  : but  the  question  from  the  Mount, 
the  only  question  we  have  here  to  answer, 
is  tliis,  were  they  inconsistent  with  the 
beatitude  of  the  poor  ? “ Our  life,”  says  a 

Catholic  poet,  “ is  like  the  chrystal  flood, 
which  leares  its  native  rock  humble  and 
unnamed.  While  it  sleeps  at  the  buttom  of 
the  basin  which  nature  has  made  for  its 
bed,  all  the  flowers  of  the  fleld  perfume  ito 
path,  and  the  azure  of  a beautiful  sky  de- 
scends  wholly  into  it,  but  liardly  escaped 
from  the  arms  of  its  hilis,  hardly  are  ite 
waters  cnabled  to  spread  thcmselvcs  over 
the  plain,  than  ito  wave  becomes  corrupt 
and  pale  with  tbe  filth  of  the  soil  which  ito 
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course  disturbs  ; the  shade  which  once 
sheltered  it  flies  now  from  ito  banks,  the 
naked  rock  confines  ito  fugitive  waters ; dia- 
daining  to  follow  the  gracious  windings  of 
ito  patcrnal  vallcy,  it  proudly  aspires  to 
engulph  itsclf  under  profound  arches,  where 
it  may  receive  a name  brilliant  as  ito  Ibam  ; 
with  precipitous  bounds  it  bears  along  with 
it  borks  rumours,  the  filth  of  cities  : each 
river  which  swells  it  is  a new  source  of  de- 
filement,  till  it  arrives  at  the  term,  when 
swollen  with  so  many  adulterous  waves,  it 
moves  on  great  but  troublcd,  parting  with 
a vain  namc  as  it  rolls  into  the  bosom  of 
the  sea  ito  pollutions  and  its  glory.  Happy  in 
the  depth  of  the  wood  is  the  pure  and  humble 
spring,  happy  the  lot  which  is  concealed 
in  a life  of  obscurity.''*  It  should  be  ob- 
served  moreover,  that  the  ancient  discipline 
was  not  framed  upon  a calculation  of  the 
spiritual  being  subordinate  to  the  material 
paris  of  nature,  but  in  conformity  with  the 
opposite  eonclusion.  In  this  respect  again 
it  was  in  accordance  with  that  excellent 
reason  which  guided  Plato,  for  hc  says  in 
spcaking  of  the  necessity  of  gymnastica  and 
music  in  the  education  of  youth,  that  the 
latter  is  stili  more  important  even  for  the 
body.  “ For,"  he says,  “ it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  when  the  body  is  good,  the  soul  will 
by  ito  means  become  good  ; but  I hold  the 
converse  to  be  true,  that  the  good  soul  will 
by  ito  virtue  enable  the  body  to  become  as 
good  as  possible.”')' 

I mus  t proceed  now  to  produce  examples, 
the  beauty  and  force  of  which  perhaps  with- 
out these  prcliminary  observations  might 
not  have  been  immediatcly  understood  ; but 
all  this  humble  matter  is  intended  for  the 
ear  ol  those  who  are  themselves  children  of 
the  first  beatitude.  “ When  Clotaire,  son 
of  Clovis,  held  the  sceptre  of  France,  there 
lived,"  says  sn  ancient  writer,  “ a nobleman 
namcd  Florentin,  rich  in  possessions,  wise 
in  council,  valiont  in  war  while  employed  in 
it,  butalways  desirous  of  maintaining  peace. 
A bove  all  he  lived  as  a true  gentleman  and 
greatly  Catholic,  and  his  wife  yielded  to  no 
one  in  piety  and  all  grace.  They  had  a 
son,  Kvode,  whom  the  holy  mother  bred  up 
to  all  virtue  and  Catholic  piety,  as  well  aa 
to  the  civil  decorum  of  nobility.  On  being 
put  to  school  he  was  well  instructed  in  both 
human  and  sacred  learning,  and  from  this 
time  charity  took  her  seat  in  his  innocent 
heart,  benignity  on  his  tongue  and  purity 
in  his  body.  His  parento  seeing  him  all  de- 
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voted  to  God,  loved  him  the  more,  and  placed 
him  in  the  Church  of  Rouen  to  render  the 
Services  which  his  devout  heart  loved, 
where  he  lived  in  great  justice  and  piety 
towards  God,  and  in  sweetness  and  patience 
towarda  men.  Every  one  that  saw  him 
judged  him  to  be  a little  angel  in  human 
forni,  so  pure  was  he  in  life,  eo  serene  and 
emiling  of  countenance,  so  sweet  in  words, 
so  beanliful  in  person,  eo  filled  with  ali 
goodness."* 

The  sanctity  of  the  vouth  of  Wala,  who 
was  afterwarde  abbot  of  Corby,  ia  described 
by  Pascbasius  : “ During  the  day  he  used 
to  moisten  the  eartli  with  his  sweat,  and 
during  the  night  with  hie  tears.  At  night, 
both  before  and  after  the  vigile  of  the 
brethren,  he  used  to  lie  prostrate  on  the 
ground  before  the  holy  altar;  and  I have 
myself  often  seen  his  tears  fall  upon  the 
pavement  while  he  was  at  prayer.”  St.  Je- 
rome  saya,  “ that  from  the  moment  H ilarion 
first  saw  the  blessed  man,  St,  Anthony,  he 
resolved  to  dwell  with  him  in  the  desert, 
and  the  devii  beheld  himself  vanquished  by 
a boy.”t  St.  Bernard,  in  his  vouth,  had 
celestial  visions.  On  one  Christmas  eve, 
after  he  had  been  long  meditating  on  the 
mystery  of  the  incarnation,  he  beheld  our 
Saviour  in  a dream,  as  if  stili  in  his  human 
infancy,  and  the  sight  so  charmed  him,  that 
be  thenceforth  could  think  of  nothing  but 
how  to  serve  God  in  the  best  way  he  might. 
When  St.  Bernard,  with  his  brethren  and 
companions,  had  prepared  to  set  out  for  a 
monastery  of  Ciatercians,  it  happened  that 
Guy,  the  clder  brother,  found  Nivardus,  the 
youngest  of  ali  the  brothers,  playing  in  the 
Street  with  other  boys,  and  said  to  him, 
“ Nivardus,  God  be  with  thee : we  go  to 
rcligion  and  leave  thee  heir  of  ali  our 
goods.”  To  these  words  the  child  answercd, 
“ What ! do  you  take  bcaven  for  yourselves, 
and  leave  me  earth  ? this  is  not  an  equal 
division.”  And  accordingly,  some  days 
after,  he  also  followed  his  brothers  and  en- 
tered  into  the  monastery.  This  is  one  of 
the  many  instances  to  which  I alluded  io 
the  beginning,  as  furnishing  an  insight  into 
the  character  of  an  entire  generation  of 
men ; for  the  occurrence  of  a scene  like  this 
assuredly  indica tes  a very  remarkable  state 
of  society. 

But  to  retura  to  history.  “ In  the  days 
of  Hugues  Capet,  king  of  France,”  says  an 
ancient  chroniele,  “Aderal  was  born  at 
Troyes,  of  noble  parenta,  who  were  both 
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devout ; he  was  a child  of  a sweet  disposi- 
tion,  so  that  he  no  sooner  ceased  to  be  an 
infant  than  he  eonducted  himself  like  a little 
saint.  He  studied  not  under  masters  who 
teach  only  worldly  civilities,  but  under 
pious  priests  and  clerks  of  the  church  of 
St.  Feter,  at  Troyes.  He  remained  with 
these  good  men,  who,  seeing  in  him  so 
many  indexes  of  a holy  life,  had  great  care 
of  him,  and  loved  him  for  his  docility  and 
promptitude  to  correspond  with  the  grace 
of  God.  He  was  soon  made  an  acolythe  in 
the  church  of  Troyes,  in  the  discharge  of 
which  office  he  gave  content  and  edification 
to  every  one.  On  the  holy  day  of  Easter, 
and  during  its  octave  in  the  church  of 
Troyes,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  two  aeo- 
lythes,  who  carry  the  lighted  tapers  before 
the  celebrating  bishop,  to  be  presented  with 
these  tapers  after  the  office,  to  do  with 
tliem  what  they  like.  The  holy  youth  on 
this  occasion,  receiving  the  gifl  of  the 
tapers  along  with  his  companion,  after  the 
pious  rites  of  the  day,  sold  them,  and  with 
the  money  gave  alms  to  the  poor,  and  pro- 
cured  for  himself  a small  reliquary  to  con- 
tain  some  bones  of  saints  to  wear  on  his 
person.  Such  was  the  piety  of  this  inno- 
cent  soul,  oifering  its  first  fruits,  and  all 
that  it  possessed,  to  God.’’*  It  was  not 
alone  the  young  men  who  were  regularly  re- 
ceived  into  houses  of  religion  and  churches, 
that  were  employed  to  serve  at  the  divine 
altars.  The  failhful  were  one  family,  and 
every  little  son  was  trained  sufficiently  to 
exercise,  upon  occasion,  this  angelic  minis- 
try,  to  which  he  might  be  invited  even 
where  he  was  himself  a stranger,  and  to 
offer  to  God  in  the  morning  that  silver  voice, 
the  pure  and  limpid  echo  of  his  youthful 
soul.  His  sweet  and  gracious  image  was 
in  the  mind  of  other  children  of  the  town, 
who,  as  the  poet  says,  would  pray  that  they 
might  be  good,  tbough  little  like  him  wbom 
they  saw  each  morning  in  the  temple.  Be- 
nignity  and  grace  they  seemed  to  leam 
even  from  the  movements  that  the  holy 
ritual  prescribed,  as  in  bcholding  acolythes, 
who  in  choirs  make  their  artless  bow,  and 
then  give  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace.  In 
tlie  beautiful  poem  of  Friedolin,  by  Schiller, 
the  page  is  represented  stopping  on  his 
way  to  enter  a church,  where  he  finds  a 
priest  going  to  the  altar,  and  there  being 
no  acolythe  arrived,  he  instantly  offers  him- 
self and  serves  the  mass.  This  was  the 
first  employment  of  each  day  for  numbers 
of  young  men  living  in  towns  in  every  rank 
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of  society  from  the  highest  to  the  loivest. 
The  amiable  and  learned  Rollin,  rector  of 
the  University  of  Pari»,  was  the  son  of  a 
cutler,  and  already  exercising  his  father’s 
trade  as  his  apprentice,  when  a good  Bene- 
dictine  monk  of  the  Blancsmauteaux,  whose 
mass  he  wa»  in  habita  of  serving,  observed 
his  happy  dispositions,  and  obtained  a sub- 
scription  which  enabled  him  to  commence 
his  studies  in  the  college  of  Duplessis. 
What  St.  Bonaventura  has  written  on  the 
duty  and  happiness  of  those  young  mcn 
who  serve  at  mass,  in  which  holy  fnnction 
they  are  associated  in  the  occupation  of 
angels,  in  which  they  represent  the  assem- 
bled  faithful,  in  which  they  have  the 
hononr  of  waiting  upon  the  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  tbe  inestimable  advan- 
tage  of  having  an  especial  part  in  his 
memento,  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  sanc- 
tification  and  joy  which  were  reserved  for 
the  innocent  xeal  of  youth.* 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  make  a short 
digressio»,  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
how  these  customs  and  rules  of  discipline 
respecting  the  young,  ordained  in  the 
society  of  Christiana,  recommend  them- 
selves  to  the  natursl  reason  and  piety  of 
men  ; the  judgment  and  dictates  of  which, 
emanating  from  that  implicit  faith  in  Di- 
vine 1’rovidence  which  St.  Thomas  ascribes 
to  many  of  the  Gentiles, f ought  not  to  be 
disdained  or  rejected  merely  because  we 
must  be  at  the  trouble  of  disengaging  them 
from  the  detestable  errors  and  corruptions 
of  Paganism,  which  had  misapplied  and 
perverted  them.  This  is  a distinctio»,  the 
justice  of  which  no  one  who  has  had  any 
moderate  degree  of  instruction  will  conteat, 
and  therefore  I pass  at  once  to  establish 
the  truth  of  our  propoaition. 

The  Athenian,  in  Plato,  lays  it  down 
as  a maxim,  that  no  one  has  received 
a sufficient  education,  who  is  n;p5prvroi> ; 
and  that  whoever  has  been  inidated,  as 
it  were,  in  the  choir,  in  music,  and  in 
gracious  movements  of  the  body,  is  suffi- 
ciently  educated  ; which  may  be  taken  to 
shew  the  necessity  of  educating  the  extemal 
senses,  or  rather  of  the  soul  being  imbued 
with  that  Divine  harmony  which  will  even 
impel  the  body,  by  prescribed  movements, 
to  exercise  its  external  homage.  Scipio 
Africanus,  who  vanquished  Hannibal,  and 
ali  the  power  of  Carthage,  and  who  was 
so  devout  that  he  never  began  any  public 
or  private  affair  of  consequence,  without 

• S.  Bonavent.  de  Reformat.  Hominis  exterior. 
Cap.  x.  ♦ II.  2.  q.  *.  Art.  7. 


first  Consulting  heaven  and  imploring  its 
assistance,  had,  from  his  early  youth,  ac- 
cording  to  the  report  of  St.  Augustin, 
been  educated  in  the  temples.  If,  for  a 
moment,  we  turn  our  eyes  from  the  dark 
side  of  the  ancient  philoaophy,  and  con- 
sider  only  the  testimonies  which  it  bore  to 
truth,  we  may  be  permitted  to  contemplate 
with  a certain  pleasure  the  following  pas- 
sage  in  the  tragedy  of  Ion,  where  Euripi- 
des has  represented,  in  a most  gracious 
form,  the  ideal  of  youth  devoted  to  the 
Service  of  heaven.  The  innocent  boy  comes 
forth  from  the  temple,  and  says,  “ Now 
shines  upon  the  earth  the  bright  chariot 
drawn  by  the  four  horses  of  the  sun  ; the 
atars  fly  from  this  fire  of  heaven  into  the 
sacred  night  ; and  the  insurmountable 
cliffs  of  Parnassus  being  lighted  up,  receive 
the  lustre  for  mortals.  The  smoke  of  the 
dry  myrrh  now  dies  to  the  roof  of  Apollo : 
but  as  for  me,  I go  to  discharge  the  labours 
which  I have  undergone  continually  from 
a child,  with  branches  of  laurei  to  sweep 
the  sacred  pavement  of  Apollo  s temple, 
and  with  my  arrows  to  drive  away  the 
little  birds  which  might  injure  it.  Beauti- 
ful  is  the  labour,  O Apollo,  to  serve  in  thy 
house,  in  reverence  of  the  prophetic  seot : 
glorious  the  task  to  minister  with  my 
kands  to  gods,  to  the  immortals  and  not  to 
mortal  men.  Never  shall  I be  weary  in 
performing  such  well-reported  labours ; 

| for  Apollo  is  to  me  u father,  and  I will 
I praise  him,  who  nurtures  me.  O Paeon, 

1 Paeon,  mayest  thou  be  happy,  happy  son  of 
Latona.  But  I cease  this  labour  of  the 
laurei  branches,  and  now  from  golden 
vessels  I scatter  the  pure  wave  which 
gushes  from  Castalian  spring.  Oh  that  I 
may  never  cease  thus  ministering  to  Apollo, 
or  ceasing,  may  it  be  for  a happy  end.  Ah  ! 
see,  now  the  winged  tribe  are  leaving  the 
cliffs  of  Parnassus.  Dare  not  to  approach 
this  cornice,  or  these  golden  roofs.  I will 
overtake  thee  with  my  arrows,  0 thou 
herald  of  Jupiter,  thou  that  excellest  in 
thy  talons  the  strength  of  birds.  Here 
comes  the  swan,  too,  rowing  towards  the 
temple.  Will  you  not,  then,  move  else- 
where  that  purple  foot  of  thine  ? The 
lyre  of  Apollo  which  accompanies  thy  song 
will  not  l>e  able  to  save  thee  from  my 
arrows.  Turn  thy  wings,  then,  and  seek 
the  pools  of  Delos.  ]f  thou  disobeyest 
me,  thou  wilt  ensanguine  thy  melodious 
chants.  See,  see,  what  new  bird  is  this 
which  comes  near  ? Is  it  about  to  deposit 
sticks  and  straw  as  a nest  for  its  young 
ones  under  the  sheltering  cornice  ? The 
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fiight  of  my  nrrows  shall  keep  you  at  a 
distance.  Will  you  not  be  persuaded  ? 
i Go  and  rear  your  children  on  the  banka  of 
the  Alpheus,  or  in  the  Isthmian  grove, 
that  the  temple  and  precincts  of  Apollo 
may  not  be  injured.  I fear  to  kill  you, 
you  who  are  the  messenger  of  gods  to 
men,  but  I labour  in  the  Service  which  I 
owe  to  Apollo,  and  1 will  not  cease  minis- 
tering  to  those  that  feed  me.”*  In  this 
brilliant  picture,  we  see,  that  even  under 
the  deplorable  error  of  Pagun  superstition, 
human  reason  was  able  to  recognize  the 
beauty  of  devoting  the  youthful  heart  to 
what  is  divine,  and  of  employing  little  in- 
offensive  hands  to  minister  in  the  Service  of 
heaven.  In  the  passage  following,  we  may 
observe,  how  it  could  inculcate  the  hnppi- 
ness  resulting  from  such  a condition.  When 
Xuthus  claims  his  son  lon  from  the  priests, 
and  desires  him  to  leave  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  in  which  he  had  spent  his  first 
youth  as  the  servant  of  the  god,  after  en- 
couraging  him  with  the  prospect  of  the 
wealth  and  honours  which  await  him  in 
the  magnificent  Athens,  observing  what 
passes  in  the  mind  of  the  youth,  he  breaks 
off  suddenly,  and  says,  “ Are  you  silent  ? 
Why  do  you  turn  your  eyes  upon  the 
ground  and  seem  absorbed  in  care,  as  if 
sadness  were  to  succeed  your  late  joy 
And  lon  replies,by  saying,  that  things  when 
near  do  not  appear  in  the  same  form  as 
when  seen  from  afar ; that  he  foresees 
many  difficulties,  dangers,  and  certain  evils, 
which  will  arise  to  him  at  Athens;  and 
then  he  continues,  ‘‘But  you  will  answer, 
perhaps,  and  urge  that  riches  can  compen- 
sate for  ali  this  ; but  I do  not  love  to  hear 
those  empty  speakers  who  can  hold  their 
happiness  in  their  hands,  and  have  no 
labour.  M ay  there  be  to  me  only  a mode- 
rate snpply  of  what  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve  me  from  suffering  the  pains  of  want. 
But,  O my  father,  as  to  the  good  things 
which  I enjoy,  in  this  temple,  hear  me 
speak.  In  the  first  place,  I have  that 
dearest  blessing,  leieure  from  being  impor- 
tuned  by  men,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
moderate  degree  of  society.  Xo  evil  pcr- 
son  ever  drives  me  from  the  way  involving 
me  in  the  intolerable  calamity  of  having 
to  yield  to  the  base  : but  I spend  my  days 
in  prayer  to  the  gods,  or  in  ministering 
joyfully  to  those  of  mortals  who  rejoice. 
And  aome  arrive,  and  some  depart,  and  it 
, is  sweet  to  be  new  to  those  that  are  them- 
selves  new  ; and  besides  this,  what  should 


be  the  object  of  ali  men’s  prayers,  the  law 
of  this  place  and  nature  both  conspire  to 
present  me  in  innocence  to  the  Deity. 
Considering,  these  things,  O my  father,  1 
esteem  it  better  for  me  to  be  here  than  to 
remove  thither.  Suffer  me,  therefore,  to 
enjoy  my  condition,  for  it  is  not  more 
grateful  to  rejoice  in  great  things  than  to 
possess  those  that  are  moderate  with  sweet- 
ness."*  His  conclusion  resembles  that  of 
Joas  with  Racine, 

Thi»  temple  is  my  country;  I know  no  other. 

But  to  return  to  the  ages  of  faith,  those 
rcally  golden  ages  which  combined  every 
thirig  that  the  imagination  of  man  could 
couceive  of  beauty  with  all  that  is  pure, 
and  holy,  and  Christian.  The  discipline 
and  institutions  for  the  young,  with  respect 
to  studies  and  learning,  will  be  a subject 
for  our  consideration  in  a future  place.  It 
only  remains,  for  the  present,  to  notice  the 
circumstance  often  presented  in  ages  of 
faith,  so  affecting  to  all  who  are  not  per- 
fectly  rooted  in  the  love  of  eteraal  things, 
because  in  their  view  the  misconceptions 
of  sense  necessarily  represent  it  invested 
with  a certain  melancholy, — of  the  com- 
plete detachment  of  the  youthful  heart 
from  creatures,  not  from  vile  disdain,  but 
through  the  love  and  foretaste  of  higher 
good.  The  annuis  of  the  middle  age  can 
furnish  many  such  instances,  combined  too 
with  wild  and  romantic  imagery,  in  which 
the  youth,  whom  but  for  a short  date  the 
world  possesses,  has  already  emancipated 
himself  from  the  attractions  of  this  earthly 
life,  and  thereby  bccome  fully  convinced  of 
its  nothingness,  so  that  '*  he  prevails  on 
himself  to  engage  in  its  concerns  only  on 
account  of  the  connection  between  those 
concerns  and  the  one  permanent  eteraal 
principle  which  religion  lays  open  to  him.” 
And  in  this  placid  resignation  of  the  young, 
this  mild  angelic  constancy  which  allows 
grief  and  pain,  amidst  the  hard  labours  and 
sufferings  of  their  lonely  way,  to  wear  only 
the  garb  of  tenderness,  this  inherent  love 
which  has  not  time  to  put  forth  more  than 
blossoms,  there  is  a certain  poetic  tone  of 
sadness  and  of  joy,  a certain  plaintive 
sweetness  of  ideal  humanity,  which  is  gazed 
upon  with  an  intense  interest  by  such  per- 
sons  as  are  capable  of  discovering  those 
more  exquisite  tones  which,  both  in  the 
natural  and  intellectual  world,  are  alwayg 
the  rnost  unobtrusive  and  subdued.  This 
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i»  one  of  the  many  tender  mysteries  to  be 
found  in  tho  writings  connecled  with  ages 
of  faith. 

“ How  often,"  exclaims  the  unknown 
writer  of  the  Manual  ascribed  to  St.  Au- 
gustin,  “ how  often,  when  a youth,  havc 
I aaid  without  thinking  that  it  'vas  also  the 
aentiment  of  a Christian  soul : How  this 
world  is  burdensome  to  me!  What  I behold 
makea  me  sorrowful  ; the  conversation 
which  I hear  on  ali  sides  on  such  mere 
vanities  as  the  good  things  of  this  life,  in- 
spire  me  witli  a profound  disgust.  O sweet 
felicity  to  behold  the  saints,  to  be  with  the 
saints,  to  be  oneself  a saint,  to  enjoy  the 
| presence  of  God,  to  possess  God  for  all 
eternity!”  “Behold  a boy,” says  St.  Jerome, 
“ instructed  in  all  the  honest  arts  of  the 
world,  having  riches  and  dignity,  who  des- 
pising  all  that  he  possessed,  hath  gone  to 
tnhabit,  as  a paradise,  an  ialand  in  the  midst 
of  a dangerous  sea,  whose  rough  cliffs  and 
naked  rocks  and  solitude  are  sufficient  to 
inspire  terror ! There,  alone,  nay  not  alone, 
for  (.'hrist  is  his  companion,  he  beholds  the 
glory  of  God,  which  the  Apostlea  themselves 
beheld  not,  excepting  in  the  desert.  He 
sees  no  towered  cities ; his  limbs  are  clothed 
in  hideous  sackcloth : around  the  island 
rages  continually  an  insane  sea,  which  re- 
echoes  through  the  caverna  of  the  hollow 
shore ; no  blade  of  grass  grows  there,  no 
shrubs  cast  any  shade ; steep  rocks  enclose 
it  as  a prison.  He,  secure,  intrepid,  and 
armed  with  the  Apostle,  hears  God  while 
he  reads  of  things  divine,  speaks  with  God 
while  he  prays  to  him,  and  perhaps,  like 
St.  J ohn,  beholds  somewhat  while  remain- 
ing  on  the  island." 

In  the  middle  ages  there  is  repoated  al- 
lusion  to  saintly  youths,  pure  and  innocent 
in  life  and  every  virtuous  lore,  who  wan- 
der  in  poverty,  or  tend  a dock  upon  the 
wild  mountains,  till  by  accident  they  are 
discovered  by  sonte  holy  man,  who  fimis 
them  possesstng  souls  that  are  like  temples 
in  which  divine  and  ineflfable  mysteries 
are  celebrated.  Will  you  hearken  to  an 
old  chronicler,  who  does  as  one  that  weeps 
and  telis  his  tale  ? Arnulph  was  a child  of 
i God,  a native  of  Lotharingia,  and  of  a most 
innocent  and  holy  life ; as  yet  a youth, 

I faithfully  serving  God  in  fear  and  justice, 
growing  more  and  more  to  perfcction,  like 
the  palm  which  increases  daily,  like  the 
lily  which  sends  forth  a sweet  odour,  he 
grew  up  a piant  destined  for  the  celestial 
courts.  But  as  by  the  Divine  grace  he 
disposed  himself  to  shine  os  a light  in  the 
house  of  God,  to  give  light  to  all  that 


entered  it,  he  applied  himself  to  the  stndiea 
which  were  necessary.  Already  he  began 
to  cast  beams  which  were  lighted  by  divine 
love,  when  hearing  what  the  Apostle  says, 
that  as  long  as  we  are  in  the  body  we  are 
travelling  from  God,  that  we  walk  by  faith 
and  not  by  sight,  and  that  we  have  not 
here  a remaining  city,  but  tbat  we  seek 
one  to  come : he  understood  this  life  to  be  a 
journey,  not  his  country  ; a prison  of  cap- 
tivity,  and  not  a hall  of  freedom  ; a state 
of  banishment,  and  not  the  kingdom  of  su- 
pernal  habitation.  80  the  good  youth  un- 
dertook  a journey  beyond  the  Moselle,  into 
Celtic  Gaul,  for  the  sake  of  praying  and 
of  frequenting  the  suffrages  of  the  saints 
there.  What  business  he  discharged  in  that 
country,  what  coni  merce  he  had  with  them, 
what  pious  tears  and  holy  sighs  accompanied 
his  prayers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say,  since 
it  is  suffi eiently  obvious  that  what  he  holily 
proposed,  he  efficaciously  fulfilled  : and 
now,  with  innocent  hands  and  guilelesg 
tongne  and  pure  heart,  because  he  had  not 
applied  his  soul  to  vanity,  nor  sworn  to 
deceire  his  neighbour,  he  was  on  his  way 
returning,  and  approaching  a city,  called 
Agen.  What  were  his  holy  thoughts,  hia 
innocent  little  hopes,  bis  beautiful  medita- 
tioos.  as  he  walked  along  at  that  moment, 
are  known  to  God  and  to  his  angel ; to 
himself  they  were  broken  off,  for  lo  he  ia 
suddenly  attacked  by  robbers,  who  dart 
from  the  wood,  beaten,  and  torn  with  cruel 
stripes.  At  length,  with  difficulty,  he 
crawled  to  the  village  called  Grueria,  and 
there  the  devout  people  took  care  of  him, 
and  the  matrons  contended  with  each  other 
who  should  receive  him  into  her  house  like 
a son  ; but  be  told  them,  with  a sweet  and 
placid  look,  that  his  last  hour  was  come, 
and  that  he  was  abont  to  be  presented  to 
the  mercy  of  God.  “Subvenite  potius  ut 
subveniat  vobis  Deus: — Procure  a priest, 
that  1 may  receive  from  his  hands  the 
Eucharist  of  our  Lord’s  communion."  The 
priest  arrived,  and  administered  to  him. 
“A  traveller,”  says  the  youth,  “ you  see 
me,  a stranger  and  traveller  in  this  place, 
and  therefore,  on  this  road  of  my  pilgrim- 
age  bury  me."  Then  raising  his  hands 
and  eyes,  he  said,  “ O Lord  Jesu  Christ, 
who  hast  made  and  redeemed  my  soul,  I 
deliver  it  up,  and  commend  it  to  thee,  that 
it  may  be  numbered  among  the  elect  souls 
of  thy  redemption.'1  80  he  died,  and  the 
people  buried  him  by  the  side  of  the  royal 
road,  that  his  grave  might  be  seen  by  those 
that  passed  along,  and  during  a long  period 
his  name  was  forgotten,  and  it  was  only 
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pointed  aut  as  the  grave  of  a certain  faith- 
ful  stranger : but  in  the  year  97 1 the  body 
was  translated.* 

What  shall  1 add  to  this  examplc  of 
youthful  humility  which  so  ingeniously 
sought  to  be  in  the  grare  a monitor,  ni 
u Ttrofurourt  itv6«tr6ai,  of  the  vanity  of  ali 
earthly  good,  of  ali  human  hopes,  of  every 
thing  that  is  not  God?  That  the  tomb  in 
which  lie  was  about  to  lay  his  innocent 
limbs  might  be  an  object  to  remind  the 
future  wanderer  that  all  his  journeys  and 
pilgrimages,  all  his  recollections  of  different 
places,  of  beauteous  temples,  and  of  the 
shrines  of  saints,  all  his  swect  hopes  of 
enjoying  the  day  of  retura,  and  even  his 
seemingly  devout  prospecta  of  shining  as  a 
light  in  the  Holy  Church,  would  be  to  no 
purpose  if  they  did  not  spring  from  higher 
so  urces  than  the  mere  curiosity  of  man, 
and  the  desire  of  the  eyes  and  the  secret 
pride  of  life  ; to  remind  him  that  in  such 
provision  there  would  be  nothing  substan- 
tial,  nothing  durable ; that,  as  eren  the 
ancient  poct  sang,  “ Delight  mny  increase 
with  mortals  for  a short  time,  but  then  it 
falis  to  the  ground,  overthrown  by  unfor- 
tunate  oounsel.  Men  are  of  one  day. 
What  is  any  one?  What  is  no  one  ? Men 
are  the  dream  of  a shadow  !" 


rirdptpot,  ri  rls,  ri  offnr ; 
irKinr  Svap  iiv&pamoi.* 

Let  us  pass  on  then,  without  further  delay, 
thongh  we  could  say  with  Homer,  that  “a 
desire  arises  of  weeping let  us  pass  on, 
lest  we  should  seem  willing  to  grow  old  in 
meditating  on  the  state  of  youth.  "Do 
you  not  perceive,”  says  St.  Jerome,  “how 
you  have  been  a child,  a boy,  a youth,  a 
mon  of  robust  age,  and  how  you  are  now 
already  an  old  man  ? We  die  daily  ; we 
are  changed  daily,  This  moment  which  I 
occupy  in  writing  is  so  much  taken  from 
my  life  : we  write,  and  we  write  again  in 
answer,  lettera  pass  the  sea,  and  ships 
plough  the  deep,  and  with  cach  tide  of  age 
our  moments  are  diminished.  We  have 
gained  nothing  but  what  we  can  appro- 
priate  to  ourselvcs  by  the  love  of  Christ.”+ 
ltisenough.  We  have  seen  how  eminently 
the  young  in  ages  of  faith  were  poor  in 
spirit : nothing  remains  but  to  wish  de- 
voutly  that  we  too  may  be  children  of  that 
beatitude,  and  that  as  the  Church  sings  in 
the  anthem  at  1 .auda  on  Palm  Sunday, 
“Cuin  angelis  et  pueris  fideles  inveniamur, 
triumphatori  mortis  clamantes : Hosanna 
in  excelsis.” 


CUAPTKR  A 111. 


!HUS  far  we  appear  to 
have  overloolted  the  close 
of  the  Divine  sentence 
from  the  Mount,  which 
pronounced  of  the  poor in 
spirit  that  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  that 
is,  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations  of  the  heart  of  man;  the  nccom- 
plishment  of  the  end  for  which  he  was 
created ; and  though  by  incident  we  have 
already  seer.  in  cach  detail  how  a sweet 
and  blessed  end  was  theirs,  whether  we 
regard  them  in  their  capaci  ty  of  the  poor, 
whose  external  condition  corresponded  with 
that  spirit,  or  of  the  great  and  noble,  who 
studied  humility,  of  the  learned  who  re- 

* Chronleon  Moaoniense  apud  Docher.  Spicileg. 
Tum.  VU.  p.  628. 


tained  it,  or  of  the  young  in  whose  nature 
it  sccmed  inherent,  it  yet  remains  to  direct 
our  thoughts  formally  to  the  many  and 
great  sources  of  felicity  which  appertained 
to  all,  even  in  the  present  life,  the  sphere 
to  which  these  enquiries  nre  confined,  in 
consequence  of  their  moral  dispossession 
and  spiritual  poverty ; and  this  must  be 
the  subject  of  our  last  meditation  in  refer- 
ence  to  the  beatitude  which  is  the  first  in 
order. 

"Felicity,”  says  the  masters  of  divine 
wisdom,  "is  the  ultimate  end  of  man,  and 
for  which  all  other  things  are  ordained  in 
their  due  course."  J On  this  point  there  is 
no  dispute,  but,  as  Dante  says, 

• Pyth.  Od.  VIII.  t Epist.  XXXV. 

| Diego  de  Stella  on  the  Coutetnpt  of  the  World, 
Part  IU.  »08. 
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“AH  indistinctly  apprchend  a bliss 
Ou  which  the  soul  ruuy  rest ; the  hearts  of  oli 
Yeam  after  it;  and  to  tbat  wished  bourn 
Ali  therefore  strive  to  tend.”* 

But  before  eternal  truth  had  spoken  to  the 
wearied  spirits  of  men,  who  would  have 
sought  for  it  under  the  yoke  of  servitudo, 
and  dereliction,  and  poverty ! Plato  indeed 
had  attempted  to  shew,  by  painful  reason- 
ing,  that  the  most  virtuous  life  was  the 
sweetest  life.f  True,  indeed,  he  says 
admirable  things  on  this  head.  “It  is 
necessary  then  to  praise  the  most  excellent 
life,  ri>v  icdKkurrov  /9i'ov.  not  only  because  in 
its  form  it  surpasses  ali  others  in  point  of 
honour,  but  also  because  it  excels  in  this, 
which  ali  seek,  r«  xaipu*  *rX«<»,  «Xdrn» 
Xvirc taBai  Tropa  rov  fiiov  iforavra.”^  And  again, 
in  the  Platonic  dialogue  it  is  said,  that 
“ whoever  lives  a holy  life  must  be  happy 
either  below  or  above  tj  kotu  tf  avm  evdaipo- 
v*lv  tr<  Sft,  fiffiuoKora  ev(re/3u>g."§  But  llOW 
many  forms  might  be  conceived  of  that 
excellent  life  which  would  have  involved 
men  in  misery  while  they  looked  for  hap- 
piness? In  Plato,  therefore,  there  is  no- 
thing  save  the  statement  of  an  abstract 
proponi  tion,  and  the  real  $ecret  is  no  where 
in  his  writings  found.  Pindar,  too,  says 
that  “ if  any  mortal  should  possess  in  his 
mind  the  way  of  truth,  he  must  needs  ob- 
tain  happiness  from  the  blessed  gods.”|| 
But  how  far  his  conception  of  happiness 
was  capable  of  satisfying  the  immense  de- 
sires  of  the  human  soid  may  be  inferred 
from  what  he  says  in  the  same  ode,  “It  is 
necessary  to  seek  from  the  gods  things 
suitable  to  mortal  minds,  knowing,  with 
regard  to  the  present,  of  what  nature  we 
are.  O my  soul,  do  not  aspire  after  an 
immortal  life,  but  apply  to  the  labours  for 
which  you  are  qualified.” 

I know,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  as  vain 
for  the  tongue  to  attempt  to  describe,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  uninitiated 
heart  to  conceive  that  affiation  of  eternal 
bliss  which  is  granted  to  the  lowly  spirits 
of  those  who  bear  the  twelve  precious 
fruits ; but  it  may  be  allowable  to  contem- 
plate, as  from  a distance,  the  indications  of 
its  posscssion  in  men  during  the  ages  of 
faith,  and  with  submissive  eyes  to  trace 
some  of  the  visible  and  external  sources 
through  which  it  would  seem  that  this 
water  of  life  was  made  to  How  into  their 
souls.  The  indications  of  its  existence 

• Purg.  XVII.  f De  Legibus,  II. 
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present  themselves  in  whatever  way  we 
bend  our  steps  through  the  history  of 
Christian  ages.  The  instance  which  first 
suggests  itself  to  the  memory  will  render 
useless  any  particular  research.  Thus  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  whose  first  cry  was  “ Stili 
more,  O Lord,  stili  more,  amplius,  Domine, 
amplius,”  when  with  a prophetic  eye  he 
contemplated  the  suflferings  which  awaited 
him,  and  wished  them  to  be  stili  greater, 
was  heard  to  exclaim  in  after  life,  as  when 
he  walked  in  the  gardens  of  the  College  of 
St.  Paul,  at  Goa,  “ It  is  enough,  O Lord, 
it  is  enough,  satis  est.  Domine,  satis  est 
alluding  to  the  celestial  consolations  which 
were  vouchsafed  him  in  such  abundance, 
that  he  felt  as  if  he  could  not  endure  them 
long.*  St.  Thomas  says,  that  no  words 
can  express  the  happiness  of  such  souls, 
even  in  this  world. j It  remains  only  to 
exclaim  with  the  great  poet — 

O bom  in  happy  hour ! 

Thon,  to  whoin  grace  vouchsafes,  or  ere  thy  close 
Of  flesldy  warfare,  to  behold  the  tlirones 
Of  that  eternal  triuwph ! 

When  Angelran,  abbot  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Hichariu8,  was  sick  and  confined  to 
his  bed  with  paralysis,  he  used  at  times  to 
evince  singular  joy : and  when  people 
would  ask  him  the  cause  why  he  appeared 
so  elevated,  he  used  to  reply,  that  he  de- 
rived  this  delight  from  the  joys  of  the 
heavenly  angela  and  from  the  perpetual 
felici  ty  of  the  saints.^ 

Dante  attempts  to  express  this  upon 
meeting  with  the  spirit  of  Cacciaguida  ii» 
Paradise,  to  whom  he  says, 

“Throngh  so  many  streams  with  joy 

My  soul  is  filTd,  that  gladnesa  vrelis  from  it.“$ 

This  felicity,  where  it  was  not  raised  into 
extacies,  diffused  a perpetual  sunshine  over 
the  conversation  and  manners  of  men,  for 
8weet  love  inspired  by  holy  thoughts  must 
always  apparel  her  in  smiles.  “Can  the 
good  ana  evil  be  distinguished  by  any 
sign  ?”  asks  the  disciple  in  a dialogue  as- 
cribed  to  St.  Anselm : “ They  can,”  is  the 
reply ; “ for  the  just,  at  peace  in  their 
conscience,  and  full  of  future  hope,  are 
cheerful  in  countenance,  their  eyes  indicat- 
ing  a certain  grace,  modest  in  their  walk, 
and  sweet  in  their  words,  which  spring 
from  the  abundance  of  their  heart : but  the 
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f vil,  from  a bad  conscience  and  bitterness 
af  heart,  are  cloudy  in  countenance  and 
I nnstable  in  words  and  deeds ; immoderate 
in  laughter  as  in  sadness ; irregular  in  ali 
' their  motions,  and  they  ponr  out  the  venom 
| of  their  hearts  in  bitter  and  impure  speech- 
e*."*  Thua  Dante  speuks  of  those  that 
“harbouring  in  the  light  supreme,  brought 
from  thencc  a virtue  that,  sporkling  in 
their  eyes,  denoted  joy.”  How  well  this 
i agreed  with  the  good  that  is  inherent  in 
■ nature  may  be  inferred  from  that  beautiful 
answer  which  is  recordcd  by  the  ancients 
of  a certain  wise  old  man,  who,  on  tieing 
J asked  what  he  found  the  chief  resuit  of 
having  become  blind,  replied,  “Puero  ut 
: uno  esset  comitatior.’’t 

“ Our  young  students,”  aays  the  father- 
! gnardian  of  a Franciscan  convent,  at  La 
! Meche,  “ must  erince  externally  the  odori- 
; ferous  fruit  of  rejoicing  and  of  celestial 
1 consolations ; for  there  is  nothing  more 
agreeable  in  a soul  which  professes  piety 
and  desires  to  lead  a apiritual  and  angelic 
life,  than  to  display,  in  ali  ita  actions,  the 
sin  ili  ng  and  juyous  face  of  an  angel.  I 
nerer  deem  it  a good  aign  wlien  1 see  a 
norice  who  puts  on  the  dismal  air,  and  fol- 
lows  the  fantasy  of  his  young  brain ; he 
should  obey  those  who  liare  charge  of  his 
conduct,  and  leam  to  be  gay  and  joyous  in 
God,  during  the  time  of  honest  and  koly 
recreation.  St.  Francis  rccommended  his 
brethren  to  hare  always  a checrful  air,  and 
nerer  to  gire  way  to  sadness,  which  is  a 
murderer  of  the  soul  and  body.  In  our 
seraphic  order,  numberless  examplcs  may 
beprodnced.  It  is  said  of  St.  Bonarentura, 

1 that  he  was  cheerful  and  full  of  consolations 
for  himself  as  well  as  for  others,  and  that 
1 his  address  was  so  engaging,  and  his  coun- 
tenance so  joyous,  that  he  inspired  erery 
| one  with  coufidence  to  approach  him,  and 
that  no  one  erer  departed  from  him  dis- 
satisfied.  God  had  implanted  such  a 
degree  of  lore  in  the  heart,  and  such 
sweetness  on  the  tongue  of  this  faroured 
creature."J 

This  is  what  that  good  father  says  ; but 
the  samc  remark  is  soggested  in  almost 
, erery  book  which  relates  to  ancient  man- 
ners.  Thns,  the  conrersation  of  Madame 
de  Chantal,  the  blessed  foundress  of  the  or- 
der of  the  Visitation,  is  described  os  being  so 
cheerful  and  full  of  sweetness,  that  eren 
people  of  the  world  were  enchanted  to 

• II.  Csp.  rix.  t Cicero,  Tuscol.  V.  39. 
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find  themselres  in  her  company  ;*  and  the 
Church  reuds  in  her  office  on  the  feast  of 
St.  Homunld,  abbot  of  Camaldoli,  that 
amidst  ali  the  penance,  and  austerity,  and 
tears  of  that  holy  man,  he  used  to  be 
always  so  full  of  joy  in  countenance,  that 
he  made  the  bebolders  cheerful.  Indeed, 
the  spiritual  writers  generally  agree  with 
theopinion  expressed  by  St.  Theresa,  that, 
in  a vast  majority  of  instances,  melancholy 
is  only  the  resuit  of  pridc. 

In  the  middle  ages,  a poem,  or  other 
book  of  religions  instruction,  was  always 
called  the  joyous  book.  Thus  the  anthor 
of  the  Calendrier  des  liergeres,  which  was 
printed  in  1499,  says, — 

Horaraes  morts,  qui  desirez  ajavoir 
Comnient  on  peul  en  ce  monde  bien  vivre 
Et  m&I  laisser;  approchez,  venez  voir 
Ponr  visiter  ce  present  joieulx  livre 
A tona  estats  bonne  doc trine  il  livre.f 

In  attempting  now  to  trace  the  particu- 
iar  sources  which  were  employed  to  pro- 
duce this  happy  state  of  mind,  and  com- 
mencing  with  its  lowest  indications,  as  in 
this  cheerful ness,  freedora,  and  even  play- 
fulness  of  manner,  to  which  there  is  such 
frequent  allusion,  it  may  be  shewn  that 
here  the  immediate  cause  in  operation  was 
humili ty,  and  the  total  absence  of  ali  that 
stoical  affectat  ion  of  gravity,  which  loves 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  vulgar,  by  its 
severe  and  unchanging  tone.  The  gravest 
theologian  would  have  agreed  with  Octa- 
vien  de  Saint-Gelais,  where  he  says,  in 
one  of  his  poems, — - 

Bicn  licite  est  i 1’omme  humnin 
Apres  devote  con  te  m piati  on 
So;  occuper  k prendre  soir  et  rnaiu, 

Au  monde  aucnne  rerrentiou.  J 

IMety,  in  this  sense,  seemed  to  make  old 
men  young  ogain,  and  to  realize  what  is 
said  in  the  IMatonic  dialogue  of  those  whom 
Jupiter  and  Apollo  love.  that  they  ne  ver 
come  to  the  threshold  of  old  age.  Humili- 
ty  is  thus  a source  of  joyful  inspiration  ; it 
is  humility  which  gives  joy  to  youth,  which 
makes  it  quick  to  learn  and  graceful  to 
practise.  Grown  men  are  too  proud  to 
gather  the  sweet  flowers  of  nature, — too 
proud  to  stoop  for  them.  The  proud  are 
slaves  to  the  tyranny  of  the  world  s opinion 
and  the  world' s custom,  and  therefore  can 
have  no  peace  or  joy  within  themselves ; 

• Marsollier,  Tum.  II.  35. 
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but,  as  Plato  said,  “ The  souls  of  those  the  trium ph  of  the  etemal  counsels ; there 
who  imbibe  the  divine  draught,  like  iron  was  with  them,  as  with  the  spirits  which 

in  the  fi  re,  are  rendered  soft,  and  as  it  were  Dante  saw  in  Paradise,  “ miith,"  or  as  it 

young  again;  so  that  they  became  plastic  is  expressed  in  the  XX th  Canto,  “gnme- 
and  docile  as  when  they  were  young,  under  some  mirth,”  not  for  the  fault,  which  on 

the  hand  of  him  that  would  now  form  them  these  occasions  did  not  come  to  mind, 

to  goodness."*  “ but  for  the  virtue,  whose  overruling  sway 

Is  it  not  admirable  to  observe  how,  in  and  proridence  had  wrought  thus  quaint- 

this  instance,  the  reason  of  Plato  agreed  ly."*  Moreover  they  delighted  in  poems  and 

with  the  Divine  wisdom,  which  declared  paintings,  and  eccentric  fabling,  which 

that  men  must  become  like  children,  in  exhibited  the  human  and  sportive  side  of 

order  to  obtain  beatitnde  ? Were  exara-  the  gravcst  subject.  Such  was  the  Fabliau, 

ples  to  be  produced  of  the  gaiety  of  men  entitlcd  In  Bataille  de  Charnage  et  de 

in  these  ages,  so  innocent  and  from  the  Careme,  in  which  these  ideal  personages 

heart,  there  are  fonnal  pedants  who  would  are  represented  as  kings  summnning  their 

turn  away  in  disdain ; yet  even  the  most  vassals  and  engaging  in  dreadful  combat. 

refined  taste  need  not  prescribe  silence  on  Careme,  urmed  cap-a-pie,  advances,  riding 

this  head,  for  Virgil,  in  his  heroic  rhapsody,  on  a mullet,  carrying  a cheese  for  his 

introduces  the  ludicrous  misadventure  of  shield,  his  cuirass  is  a ray,  his  spurs  are  a j 

Menoetes  and  the  laughter  of  the  specta-  fiah  bone,  and  his  sword  a broad  sole;  his 

tors,  yet  without  loss  of  dignity  and  grace,f  munitionsof  war  are  peas,  chesnuts,  butter, 

and  real  piety  would  assuredly  take  no  cheese,  milk,  and  dry  fruits.  Charnage  ! 

offence.  When  Dante,  who  well  under-  has  his  helmet  of  a vost  pate  of  wild  boar,  j 

stood  its  spirit,  enters  into  convereation  with  a peacock  for  his  crest,  a bird's  bili  , 

with  Cucciaguida,  upon  subjects  which  serves  him  for  spure,  and  he  rides  on  a 

had  no  connection  with  what  is  sacred,  he  stag,  whose  horns  are  loaded  with  larks. 

only  intimates  the  change  by  saying,  that  Careme  is  defeated,  and  only  escapes  on 

Ileatrice,  who  represented  heavenly  wis-  terms,  that  he  is  never  to  appear  excepting 

dom,  stood  at  a little  distance, — during  the  forty  days  of  i.eut,  and  two 

days  every  week,  and  thus  Lcnt  becomes  i 
And  Beatrice,  that  a little  apaee  vassal  to  Charnage.  The  scholastic  mock  j 

Was  sevcred,  siuiled.J  processio»  of  whipping  out  Lent  may  be  i 

remembered  as  another  instance.  Here  j 

Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  delighted  in  the  triumph  consisted  in  one  boy  being  1 

contrasts,  in  order  to  relieve,  or,  perhaps,  able  to  tread  upon  the  herring,  which  was  i 

rather  to  increase  and  deepen  the  solemnity  dragged  by  the  next  who  rati  before  him,  ! 

of  the  august  and  awful  objecta  with  which  who  used,  in  turn,  his  efforts  to  save  it. 

they  loved  to  be  surrounded.  1 he  exterior  Being  void  of  all  hypocrisy  and  conscious 
of  churches  exhibited  strange  grotesque  of  innocence,  the  good  men  of  these  simple  ,! 

monsters,  and  even  the  borders  of  their  nges  could  enjoy  a little  playful  raillery  l| 

books  of  hours  were  decorated  w ith  figures  directed  against  themselves.  Of  this  an  •[ 

expressive  of  so  playful  and  delicate  an  instance  may  be  witnessed  in  the  bubli  au 

imagination,  that  one  would  have  thouglit  of  the  llattle  of  the  Wines,  in  which  one  l! 

“not  even  the  inward  shapingof  the  brain  l()0k  from  the  chaplain  was  enough  to  '1 

had  colours  fine  enough  to  trace  such  disconcert  those  of  Argence,  Rennes,  and  ;! 

folds.”  From  the  brief  but  piercing  glance  Chambeli.  Indeed,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  j 

which  they  cast  upon  nature,  it  seemed  to  ludicrous  pastimes  of  the  Abbe  de  Mal- 
them as  if  there  could  almost  Ite  detected  gouverne  and  the  Abbot  of  Fools  could  be  t 

something  correspontliitg  to  this  principle  to  none  more  amusing  than  to  those  who  , 

in  the  works  of  the  Divine  Architect ; and  had  lieen  most  thoroughly  imbued  with 

even  in  their  contemplation  of  the  most  the  love  of  order.  From  the  same  eausc  t 

solemn  mysteries  of  faith,  afiecting  and  arose  that  distinctive  feature  of  their  con-  j 

tremendous  as  they  felt  them  to  be,  stili  vereation  and  writings ; in  one  respect, 

they  evinced  a certain  smiling  astonish-  fuli  of  meek  reverence,  and  in  another,  | 

tuent,  in  looking  into  the  skill  that  fashion-  fearless,  and  frank,  and  jocund,  producing 

| ed  the  events  of  this  lower  World,  with  an  eifect  which  resembled  more  the  bocratic 

1 such  efifectual  working,  and  in  beholding  irony  than  any  thing  which  we  can  find 

amidst  the  unirersal  chill  of  pedantry 
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which  prevails  atnong  the  moderna;  and 
an  attentive  analysis  of  ita  nature  would 
of  itself  poiut  out  the  source  from  whence 
it  sprung.  Horaee  speaks  of  irony  as  a 
declining  to  use  one's  strength,  and  an  ex- 
tenua tion  ;*  it  is  an  unwillingness  to  push 
the  victory,  and  to  shew  the  immensi  ty  of 
one‘a  possessions.  Ilence  Aristotle  says, 
that  ironicle  persons  are  of  more  gracious 
manners  than  other  men.  Irony  with  him 
is  an  TXAfi^it,  as  opposed  to  the  hyperbole 
and  the  fuainit.  It  is  a manner  of  under- 
stating  what  we  believe,  either  from  a 
profound  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  lan- 
gnage  to  express  it,  or  from  huving  so  per- 
feci a conviction  of  its  truth,  that  we  rest 
satisfied  with  onr  own  interior  conviction. 
Hence  we  see  how  naturaliy  this  style 
became  characteristic  of  those  who  bad  the 
greatest  faith,  and  who,  in  the  spirit  of 
humility,  cherished  the  noblest  sentiments; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hyperbole, 
the  style  that  is  continually  prolonged  in 
tedious  annonneement  of  the  immensity  of 
one’s  conceptions,  would  have  been  signi- 
licant  of  the  very  opposite  character. 

In  ailusion  to  the  former.  St.  Theresa 
says,  “ The  graces  and  light  which  the 
soul  enjoys  pass  without  noise,  and  in  such 
great  tranquillity,  that  it  often  reminds  me 
of  the  construction  of  the  temple  which  was 
built  by  Solomon  without  one  blow  of  a 
hammer  being  heard.”+  This  is  not  the 
case  with  the  progress  of  those  minds 
which  are  continually  proclaiming  their 
internal  operations.  Within  those  precincts, 
the  noise  of  alteration  and  repair  nerer 
ceases,  but  we  should  wait  in  rain  with 
the  hopes  of  seeing  the  temple.  An  in- 
stance  illustrative  of  the  two  different 
styles  of  expression,  may  be  shewn  from 
one  of  those  romantic  descriptions  of  an- 
cient  manners,  in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
represents  the  pedantic  puritan  as  shocked 
at  the  playful  language  of  her  prisoner, 
queen  Mary,  in  speaking  to  her  page  and 
to  her  women.  1 allude  to  that  passage 
where  the  poor  queen,  oppressed  with  the 
gloomy  silence  of  the  I.ady  of  Lochleven, 
turning  round  to  them,  observes,  " that  if 
the  latter  should  have  adjusted  her  dress 
amiss,  or  if  Roland  Gratme  should  have 
missed  a wild  duck  on  the  wing,  and  broke 
a quarrel-pane  of  glass  in  the  turret  win- 
dow,  as  chanced  to  him  a weck  before,  now 
was  the  time  to  think  on  their  sins  and  to 
repent  of  them upon  which  the  JLady 


• so.  t.  10, 13. 
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of  Lochleven,  after  assuring  her  that  she 
speaks  with  ali  reverence,  says,  with  great 
solemnity,  “ Madam,  methinks  yonr  fol- 
lowers  might  find  fitter  subject  for  repent- 
ance  than  the  trifles  you  mention,  and  so 
mention,  once  more,  I crave  your  pardon,  as 
as  if  you  jestcd  with  sin  and  repentance 
both."  ThelanguageofMaryinthispassage 
affords  an  example  of  the  preciae  irony  of 
which  we  speok,  instances  of  which  might 
even  be  produced  from  some  of  the  most 
sublime  writings  of  saints.  The  delight- 
ful  account  which  St.  Theresa  gives  of  her 
various  foimdations  in  Spain,  is  not  with- 
out them.  Sir  Thomas  More  continued 
his  irony  to  the  scaffold,  and  we  are  pre- 
sented  with  the  same  character  in  the 
accounts  which  have  reached  us  of  the 
death  of  some  of  the  first  blessed  martyrs. 

Frederick  Schlegel  makes  some  beautiful 
observations  on  this  subject : “ We  also 
6nd,"  he  says,  “ in  the  classical  works  of 
antiquity,  at  a time  when  that  depth  of  a 
loving  sentiment  was  not  so  generally  re- 
vealed,  this  same  phenomenon  amidst  the 
highest  spiritual  clearness  and  serenity,  in 
the  most  charming  attire  of  exquisite  lan- 
guage. I mean  that  characteristic  irony 
which  belonged  to  the  discourses  and  in- 
structions  of  Socrates,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Platonic  writings.  For  what  else  is  that 
scientific  irony  of  thought,  and  of  the 
highest  knowledge  in  the  Socratic  or  Pla- 
tonic sense,  but  the  secret  contrndiction  of 
conscience  and  thought  brought  to  a har- 
mony,  and  become  ciear  to  the  soul  in  its 
inmost  striving  after  the  highest  object  ? I 
must  here,  however,  observe  that  this 
word,  in  the  modem  usage,  has  sunk  to  a 
degree  lower  than  its  originul  meaning; 
insomuch,  that  it  now  only  signifies  com- 
mon  mockery,"  and  certainly  does  not 
fulfil  Aristotles  idea,  when  he  says  that 
it  makes  manners  more  gracious ; “ but  in 
that  original  Socratic  sense,"  continues 
Schlegel,  “ as  it  appears  developed  in  the 
Platonic  works,  and  in  the  whole  of  their 
inward  structure,  irony  signifies  nothing 
else  but  this  astonishment  of  the  thinking 
spirit  at  itself,  which  it  oxpresses  by  a 
gentle  laughter:  but  besides  this  deeply 
involved  sense,  this  laughter  of  the  spirit 
has  also  another  stili  liigher  significadon, 
that  of  the  most  exalted  earnestness  con- 
cealed  under  the  smiling  surface  an 
instance  of  which  may  be  remembered  in 
Livy,  where  he  rclates  the  reply  of  Han- 
nibal to  those  who  expressed  their  astonish- 
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ment  at  his  laughter,  on  beholding  their 
despair  for  the  calamity  of  their  coinmon 
country. 

1 1 may  be  remarked  here,  that  Lactan- 
tius seems  not  to  have  understood  the  loving 
irony  of  Socrates,  rcproaching  him  for  it 
harshly,  as  if  he  had  been  a mere  buffoon.* 
Better  informed  or  more  judicious  was  the 
scholastic  theologian  of  the  middle  ages, 
who  says  of  Socrates,  alluding  to  his  irony, 
“that  in  this  respect  he  was  a dissembler, 
non  solum  absque  vitio,  sed  etiam  cum 
laude.”  f Indeed,  this  theologian  has  shewn 
that  there  ore  various  instances  of  its  usage 
in  the  holy  Scriptures.J  “True  irony,” 
says  Frederick  Schlegel,  “ is  the  irony  of 
love.  It  arises  out  of  the  sentiment  of  a 
finite  state,  and  of  its  own  real  limits,  out 
of  the  visible  contradiction  between  this 
sentiment  and  that  feeling  of  etemity 
which  is  essent ially  included  in  true  love.”§ 
“How  great,”  he  says,  “is  the  difference 
between  the  two  kinds  of  irony  in  the  con- 
versational  works  of  philosophy,  between 
its  mode  and  form  in  the  Socratic  school 
and  in  the  writings  of  the  moderns,  where 
endless  doubt  in  the  highest  extravagancc 
of  the  sccptical  sagaci ty,  is  held  fast  as  the 
ultimate  object,  so  that  this  cruel  and  bit- 
ter  irony  rests  upon  this  general  system  of 
denial  and  negation,  presenting  such  a con- 
trast  to  that  good-natured  and  loving  irony 
of  the  Platonicians,  inwardly  associated 
with  the  highest  inspiration  for  the  divinity 
of  truth,  and  become  one  with  it,  or  at 
least  inseparable  from  it,  wliile  it  proceeds 
from  the  feeling  of  its  own  incapacity  to 
comprehend  and  express  in  words  the  ful- 
ness  of  that  divinity,  as  far  as  the  soul  is 
conscious  of  it.” 

These  observalions  may  be  applied  with 
the  strictest  truth  to  distinguish  the  joy- 
ous  simplicity  which  characterised  the 
lighter  compositioris  of  (.'hristians,  in  ages 
of  faith,  from  the  heartless  pleasantry  of 
our  more  recent  literature. 

While  we  are  tracing  the  development  of 
the  lowly  principle  in  the  diffusion  of  these 
minor  graces,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  the 
absence  of  that  restless  anxiety  to  be 
thought  the  constant  and  intimate  associate 
of  the  great,  which  keeps  so  many  proud 
minds  in  perpetual  agitatiori.  This  wretched 
and  deplorable  weakness  was  counteracted 
by  humility.  There  is  a beautiful  instance 
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of  the  contrary  spirit  in  one  of  the  books 
of  St.  Theresa,  where,  endeavouring,  to 
frame  a comparison  from  tliings  of  earth  to 
illustrate  her  heavenly  theme,  she  says, 
“ Imagine  that  you  enter  the  cabinet  of  a 
great  king,  filled  with  a number  of  rare 
and  precious  objects,  and  containing  a 
number  of  mirrors,  that  can  be  ali  seen  at 
one  view,  as  it  happened  once  to  me,  when 
on  my  travels,  obedience  obliged  me  to  visit 
the  JJuchess  of  Alba,  and  to  remain  with 
her  for  two  days.  I was  surprised  on  be- 
holding such  a vast  number  of  curiosities, 
and  I ani  now  very  glad  that  I saw  them,  as 
it  will  serve  me  for  the  present  subject/'* 
Nothing  is  trifling  which  belongs  to  the 
possession  of  peace  and  simplicity,  and  few 
persons  can  have  been  so  wanting  in  obser- 
vation  as  not  to  be  capable  of  feeling  the 
charm  of  such  a passage  as  this.  But  if 
humility  could  thus  give  to  the  conversation 
and  external  manners  of  men  a cheerful 
smiling  grace,  which  harmonised  with  a 
bright  and  innocent  spirit,  it  was  stili  more 
conducive  to  happiness,  by  delivering  them 
from  that  ambition,  more  or  less  concealed, 
of  being  regarded  as  the  most  worthy  and 
learned  and  skilful,  which  is  so  often  the 
torment  of  ingenious  but  proud  minds. 
Whnt  peace  must  have  accompanied  the 
genius  of  one  who  could  leave  such  a 
sentence  as  this  in  the  works  which  had 
secured  immortal  renown.  St.  Theresa 
writes  as  follows  in  the  beginning  of  her 
Treatise  on  Prayer.  “ I do  not  see  what 
I can  add  to  what  I have  already  written, 
and  I fear  lest  what  1 shall  now  say,  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  imposed  upon 
me,  will  be  only  a tedious  repetition — for  I 
am  like  the  birds  that  are  taught  to  speak, 
and  which,  through  want  of  sense,  repeat 
always  the  same  words.  I cannot,  without 
confusion  and  tears,  think  that  I write  for 
persons  who  are  capable  of  giving  me  in- 
struction ; and  herein  I see  clearly  that  it 
is  the  power  of  obedience  which  constrains 
me  to  write.  God  grant  that  you  may 
derive  utility  from  it:  and  1 conjure  you 
to  beg  of  him  to  pardon  the  miserable  crea- 
ture who  thus  dares  to  undertake  it.”+  A 
mind  like  this  was  not  in  danger  of  being 
disturbed  by  finding  the  productions  of 
others  preferred  before  its  own.  A great  spi- 
ritual  writer  makes  the  foliowing  remarks, 
which  will  shew  not  only  what  tranquillity 
belonged  to  the  humble  scholar,  but  also 
what  facilities  for  advancement  in  every 
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noble  pursuit  were  imparted  by  poverty  of 
spirit.  “ How  many  persons,”  he  observes, 

| “axe  deceived  here!  They  will  iisk  nothi ng 
for  fear  of  losing  the  reputation  they  inay 
have  gained  of  ability  and  wisdom.  Hence 
they  renounce  a thousand  holy  enterprises. 
They  would  rather  do  nothing  ali  their  life, 
than  do  moderately  what  they  do : they 
abandon  their  labours  lest  they  shonld  la- 
bour  without  success  ! Whereas,  they  who 
are  really  humble,  forgetting  themselves,  ap- 
ply  with  diligence  to  many  objects  to  which 
they  may  often  feel  their  talents  unequal — 
for  they  argue  thus  with  their  own  minds,  * I 
shall  at  least  gain  humiliation,  if  I gain  no- 
thing elae:  ’ and  in  the  end,  God  permite  the 
rery  contrary;  for  whileothers  languishin  a 
criminal  idleness,  and  after  immense  prepar- 
ation  remain  in  obscurity,  these  men,  who 
seek  humiliation,  are  crowned  with  success 
which  they  never  contemplated."*  Quinc- 
tilian  counts  it  among  the  virtues  of  a 
grammarum,  “aliqua  nescire ;"+  and  our 
profound  and  feeling  ancestors,  in  extend- 
ing  the  confession  to  every  Science  and 
branch  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  moral 
discipline,  with  particular  reference  to 
themselves  individually,  while  they  often 
verihed  the  truth  of  what  was  said  by  the 
holy  recluse,  “ Plus  profecit  in  relinquendo 
omnia,  quam  in  studendo  subtilia,"  were 
also  delivered  from  many  perturbations  and 
miseries,  which  become  the  torment  of 
those  who  seek  to  be  noted  in  the  annals 
of  fame.  Even  the  heathen  Epictetus  had 
prescribed  something  that  rescmbled  this 
exercise  of  humility : for  his  advice  was 
thus  expressed — “ if  any  one  should  say 
to  you,  this  man  accuses  you  of  such  and 
such  things,  do  not  try  to  refute  wbat  is 
said,  but  answer,  he  is  ignorant  of  my 
other  vices,  or  he  would  not  have  con- 
tined  his  accusation  of  me  to  that  point.”l 
This  was  cutting  off  vexation  by  the  roots. 
“ The  humble,"  says  the  holy  recluse,  “ are 
in  peace,  because  they  stand  in  God,  and 
not  in  the  World  and  its  opinion."  That 
the  profession,  or  even  the  actual  possession 
of  a more  exact  knowledge,  even  of  a 
moltitude  of  those  accessary  reasons  which 
may  be  drawn  from  the  depths  of  philoso- 
phy  in  support  of  faith,  would  have  con- 
iributed  but  little  to  their  happiness,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  indignant  question  of 
the  [>oet  in  reference  to  the  modera  philo- 
sophers,  who  are  conscious  of  no  deficiency 
in  science : — 
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Shall  men  for  whom  onr  age 

Uubaflledpowers  of  Vision  hath  prepured, 

To  explore  the  worhl  wilhout  and  World  within, 

Be  joyless  aa  the  blindf* 

But  who  ean  describe  that  profound  and 
calm  felicity  of  a humble,  passive  spirit, 
which  was  able  to  draw  refreshment  and 
sublime  inspiration  from  the  very  objects 
that  pride  would  have  converted  into  gall 
and  bitterness  ! This  was  secured  to  men, 
in  ages  of  faith,  by  the  lessons  of  religion — 
for  these  proceeded  at  once  effectually  to 
extirpate  ali  the  roots  of  an  unhappy  life 
to  their  most  minute  libres,  by  imparting 
that  general  temper  and  disposition  which 
was  exercised  in  receiving  the  gifts  of 
God,  whether  conveyed  in  the  way  of  in- 
struction  or  of  the  divine  mysteries,  with- 
out cavil,  criticism,  or  prejudice ; and 
herein  lay  the  great  secret  of  attaining  to 
that  happiness  which  was  first  forfeited  to 
the  human  race  by  the  presumption  that 
dared  to  question  the  will  of  its  Creator. 
AU  graces  and  ali  beatitude  were  attaclied 
to  this  repose  and  humiliation  of  mind. 
Thus  St.  Bonaventura  said — “ Speak  wil- 
lingly  of  God,  and  wiUingly  hear  those 
who  speak  of  hitn  ; but  avoid  ali  contesta- 
tion  on  the  subject,  and  hear  peaceably 
whatever  good  thing  is  said,  without  op- 
posing  any  thing  of  your  own,  and  be  not 
like  those  who  are  never  content  to  hear 
without  contradicting  and  disputing,  from 
a fear  lest  they  should  be  thought  less 
knowing  than  those  with  whom  they  are."-j- 
The  same  humility  preserved  men  from 
being  cast  down  by  the  sense  of  their  own 
misery  in  the  occasional  experience  of 
blasphemous  fancies  and  thoughts,  which 
they  were  told  to  chaae  away  as  Hies, 
without  even  grieving  for  them  ; and  in 
this  manncr  there  was  peace  to  men  of 
good  wiU.  This  was  what  Alkcrtus  Mag- 
nus recommended.J  To  the  poor  in  spirit 
belonged  a blessedness  which  flowed  from 
a souree  that  was  pure  and  unfailing,  be- 
cause it  did  not  consist  in  any  proud  pos- 
session of  their  own,  but  in  the  conscious- 
ness  of  their  constant  dependence  upon 
God,  and  in  keeping  themselves  “ within 
the  Divine  will,  by  which  their  wills  with 
his  were  one.”  St.  Augustin  asks,  “What 
is  it  to  be  happy?"  Many,  he  replies, 
have  spoken  much  respecting  it  in  many 
works ; but  what  neeu  have  we  to  apply 
to  many  works  and  to  many  authors,  when 
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the  holy  Scriptures  teli  us  in  two  words, 
and  with  truth,  that  happy  are  the  people 
who  have  the  Lord  for  their  God.*  Thia 
fear,  which  made  men  submit  to  hia  sove- 
reign  authority  correaponda  to  the  firat 
beatitude;  for,  aa  St.  Augustin  says,  “Ti- 
mor Dei  congruit  humilibus.”  God,  us 
their  King.  made  their  law  his  will ; “and 
in  his  will  was  their  tranquillity.”  He 
was  their  fear  and  their  lore.  “ The 
earth,"  aaya  the  1’i  re  Judde,  “ ia  a para- 
dise to  whoever  seeks  only  to  please  God ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  ia  an  anticipated 
hell  to  the  man  who  rejecta  hia  invita- 
tions."f  Of  St.  John,  the  precursor  of 
our  I.ord,  hia  holy  mother  said,  that  he 
rejoiced  in  gladness.  “ Thia,”  aaya  Father 
Diego  de  Stella,  “ ia  the  diiference  that 
exists  between  good  and  evil  mena  joya  : 
theae  do  joy  in  their  vanities  and  the  other 
do  rejoice  in  a good  conacience  before 
God.  Thia  ia  the  rejoicing  of  St.  John  in 
joy."t  Albert  the  Great  makes  divine  re- 
fiections  on  this  head.  “ Nothing,”  he 
aaya,  “ can  be  happier  than  to  place  ali 
thing8  in  Him,  in  whom  there  ia  no  defi- 
ciency.  Therefore,  with  ali  atudy,  dili- 
gence,  and  labour,  simplify  your  heart, 
that  you  may  be  converted  from  phantasma, 
immoveable  and  tranquil,  and  that  you 
may  stand  always  within  youraelf  in  the 
Lord,  aa  if  your  aoul  were  in  that  now  of 
ctemity,  that  is,  of  divinity.  If  you  con- 
tinually  and  truly  revolve  theae  things 
within  your  mind,  thcy  will  confer  more 
upon  you  towards  a happy  life  than  ali 
richea,  delights,  honours,  nay,  and  beaides, 
than  ali  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  this 
deceitful  life  and  corruptible  World,  even 
though  in  theae  things  you  were  to  excel 
ali  the  men  that  ever  cxisted.”§  St.  Au- 
gustin, speaking  of  men  converted  to  God, 
aaya  that  they  lose  the  things  which  they 
loved  before  ; “et  donec  fiat  in  illis  amor 
aeternorum  non  nulla  mceatitia  saucian- 
tur.”|j  But  where  that  love  enters,  the 
loaa  ia  remembered  with  additional  joy 
and  thankfulneas ; for  in  order  to  approach 
their  primal  aource,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  ahould  part  with  the  weights  with 
which  other  men  do  vainly  load  their  feet, 
toiling  in  hopea  of  happinesa,  which  even 
the  wise  ancients  knew  could  nerer  be 
derived  from  such  things  : as  Cicero,  when 
he  says  of  Antony,  “he  was  happy,  if 
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there  can  be  any  happiness  in  such  a 
mind.”*  They  had  thought  to  find  peace 
and  gladness  in  the  love  of  crealures ; and 
in  thern  even  Cicero  could  exclaim,  “ O 
how  many  and  how  bitter  are  the  roota  of 
sorrow.”t  And  now  from  theae  they  are 
delivered  by  embracing  poverty  of  snirit, 
which  expects  and  finds  light  out  of  dark- 
neas,  and,  amidst  privation,  food  on  which 
they  live,  and  never  know  satiety.  That 
joy  which  might  spring  from  natural 
sourcea,  waa  exalted  and  secured  to  them 
by  being  sanctified ; for  they  learned  to 
offer  the  expansion  of  their  hearts  to  God 
aa  well  as  to  theit  earthly  friend,  and  they 
looked  up  to  him  in  their  mirth  and  playful 
hours,  as  well  as  in  times  of  serious  medi- 
tation  ; for  even  in  the  lowest  things  they 
aaw,  aa  Dante  says, 

■ The  printed  steps 
Of  that  eternol  worth,  which  is  the  end 
Whither  the  line  is  drawn.J 

In  this  respect  the  Church  had  taught 
them  very  differently  from  what  is  held  by 
some  wr itera  of  systema  in  our  age ; for 
even  an  acquaintance  with  her  ritual  had 
imparted  that  benignity  which  Cardinal 
Bona  describes  as  being  “ a certain  sweet- 
nesa  of  mind,  excluding  all  anger,  envy, 
and  malice,  dresaing  the  whole  soul  to  be- 
ne volence,  tolerance,  and  internal  joy.”§ 
Theoffice  for  lauda  breathea  joy  and  humani- 
ty,  expansion  of  heart,  and  the  simplidty 
of  innocence.  At  the  view  of  its  gracious 
forma  one  is  tempted  to  ask  “qua;  est  ista 
quae  progreditur  quasi  Aurora  consur- 
gens ?'  ||  To  the  humble,  again,  belonged 
the  happiuess  resulting  from  that  rule  of 
faith  which  they  received  with  such  gratitude 
from  the  Church  of  God ; and  “ it  is  a plea- 
aure  incomparable,”  as  a great  English 
philosopher  aaya,  “ for  the  mind  of  man  to 
be  settled,  landed,  and  fortified  in  the  cer- 
tainty  of  truth.”  All  other  blissful  gifta 
fall  short  in  comparison  of  this,  which  is 
no  sooner  received  than  the  soul  finds  rest 
and  joy  in  the  tabemacle  of  the  living  God. 
and  like  the  dove  which  Nonh  let  fly  from 
the  ark  after  the  deluge  to  see  if  it  had 
aubsided,  she  brings  back  a branch  of  olive 
to  signify  that  she  has  found  some  firm 
ground  amidst  the  waves  and  tempests  of 
the  world. 

Theirs  was  also  in  an  eminent  degree 
that  delight  of  communion  which  is  not 
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we&kened  by  the  number  of  the  happy  to 
wbich  Dante  alludes  in  the  lines, 

O nmn ! whr  place  thy  henrt  where  there  doth  need 
Exclosion  of  participatus  in  good ! * 

St-  Bcrnard  applies  to  the  proud  the  pro- 
phecy,  “ Erraverunt  in  solitudine  in  ina- 
quosa ; — for  the  proud,"  says  he,  “wander 
in  solitude  because  they  wish  to  be  alone 
and  singular  in  ali  thinga,  to  be  either 
more  noble,  or  more  prudent,  or  more  learn- 
ed  or  better  than  all  others.  Such  was  the 
Fharisee,  Deus,  gratias  ago  tibi,  quia  non 
sum  sicut  ceteri  hominum.”  St.  Bernard 
adds,  ''gratias  agit,  non  quia  bonus,  sed 
quia  solus."  O,  how  unlike  the  mind  of 
those  who  are  children  of  the  first  beati- 
tude.  “ To  cast  it  to  the  dogs  1 What  a 
humilia  ting  comparison !”  Yet  the  woman 
of  Cana  was  touched  by  it.  “ True  I.ord  1" 
she  replied;  she  was  a Pagan,  and  she 
humbled  herself ; she  was  a Pagan,  and 
through  poverty  of  spirit,  resigning  all  the 
prejudices  of  her  nation  and  family,  she 
procured  for  herself  the  riches  of  Divine 
peace. 

St.  Tberesa,  in  relating  the  foundation 
of  the  monastery  of  Carmelites,  at  Alba  of 
Tormez,  mentions  that  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  foundress,  Theresa  of  I.ays, 
being  of  a very  ancient  nobility  but  not 
rich,  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  the 
village  of  Tordilla,  which  is  two  leagues 
distant  from  Alba,  upon  which  she  makes 
this  observation,  “ I cannot,  without  com- 
passion,  remark  how  great  is  that  vanity 
which  rather  than  stoop  to  the  least  thing 
from  what  it  names  honour,  can  induce  per- 
sona to  retire  thus  to  places  where  they  are 
deprived  of  the  instructions  which  may 
contribute  to  their  salvation.”  Such  a life 
was  then  uncommon  ; for  humility  caused 
men  to  avail  themselves  of  the  numerous 
and  gracious  provisions  which  the  Church 
had  made  for  the  edification  and  happiness 
of  her  children  : and  of  this  we  may  stili 
witness  proofs  in  the  situation  of  the  an- 
cient houses  of  the  nobility,  which  are  sel- 
dom  far  distant  from  the  places  of  greatest 
devotional  attraction.  1 1 is  not  only,  how- 
ever,  in  order  to  purtake  of  the  great  and  su- 
pernatural  consolations  derived  from  the 
medable  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  Church 
that  such  a spirit  is  absolutely  indispensi- 
ble ; but  it  may  be  said  in  general,  that  all 
the  natural  rewards  of  virtue  are  the  fruit 
of  a disposition  which  approaches  to  that 
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Christian  humbleness  or  poverty  of  spir>t 
which  submits  to  the  discipline  of  virtne 
with  a cheerful  and  child-like  obediencc. 
This  seems  to  have  been  present  to  the 
mind  of  Socrates  when  he  said,  “It  is  neces- 
sary  to  understand  that  in  each  of  ns  there 
are  two  ruling  and  leading  ideas,  one  or 
other  of  which  we  follow,  the  one  a desire 
of  pleasure,  the  other  an  implanted  senti- 
ment,  desiring  whatever  is  best.  There 
are  times  when  thesetwo  agree  in  harmony, 
and  times  when  they  are  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  and  at  mutual  war  ; one  time 
this  conquers,  and  at  another  that : when 
the  sendment  which  desires  whatever  is 
best  gains  the  ascendancy,  then  temper- 
ance  rules  ; but  when  we  are  ruled  by  the 
desire  which  irrationally  draws  us  on  to 
pleasure,  then  follows  the  reign  of  insuit, 
and  insuit  has  may  names,  for  it  has  many 
members  and  many  fonns.”*  Then,  as 
Drexelius  says,  “even  cupidities  themselves 
are  clamorous  against  each  other,  and  op- 
posed  in  combat ; and  there  are  continually 
in  the  mind,  as  if  legions  and  armies  of 
foul  and  bitter  thottghts.”f  This  answers 
to  the  condition  of  the  proud,  whereas  the 
state  of  harmony  corresponds  with  what 
St.  Honaventura  describes,  saying,  “ all 
that  the  soul  of  man  can  desire  must  have 
relation  to  these  three  things,  either  to 
what  we  believe  is  agreeable,  or  to  what  we 
think  honourable,  or  to  what  we  suppose  is 
useful,  and  all  these  characters  of  good  are 
found  United  only  in  spiritual  delights,”J 
which  belong  only  to  the  humble.  To  the 
same  effect  speaks  a modern  philosopher, 
who  in  his  lust  Work,  written  but  a short 
time  before  his  death,  seems  to  have  ex- 
pressed  the  sentiments  of  a Catholic 
Christian,  “ The  divine  origin  of  our  reli- 
gion,  he  says,  “ is  marked  no  less  by  its 
history  than  its  harmony  with  the  princi- 
pies of  our  nature.  Obedience  to  its  pre- 
cepts  not  only  prepares  for  a better  state 
of  existence  in  another  world,  but  is  like- 
wise  calculated  to  make  us  happy  here. 
We  are  constantly  taught  to  renounce  sen- 
sual  pleasure  and  seltish  gratification,  to 
forget  our  body  and  sensible  organa,  to 
associate  our  pleasures  with  mind,  and  to 
fix  our  affectione  upon  the  great  ideai 
generalization  of  intelligence  in  the  one 
Supreme  Being."§  In  this  passage  the 
philosopher  does  but  express  in  modern 
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phrnse  the  sum  of  what  was  taught  by  the 
ascetical  writersof  the  middleage,  respect- 
ing  the  prominent  part  which  humility, 
obedi  en  ce,  and  self-renouncement  should 
play  in  the  operationa  of  religion.  But 
the  effecta  of  such  a disposition  of  the  soul 
becomea  stili  more  apparent  as  we  ascend 
the  acale  of  felici  ty,  and  endeavour  to 
trace  the  cauaes  and  operation  of  those  ex- 
traordinary  raptures  which  refreshed  and 
animated  the  noly  men  of  these  faithful 
ages.  “ God,"  said  they,  “ordains  that 
our  hopes  should  arise  from  our  very  po» 
verty  and  weakness ; as  the  Church  sings 
on  the  eve  of  St.  John,  Kx  utero  senectu- 
tis et  sterili  Johannes  natus  est  prtecursor 
Domini."  The  prophecy  which  said  “thy 
light  shall  arise  in  darkness,”*  was  fulfilled 
in  their  souls ; and,  as  brother  l.lzeare 
1’ Archer  observed,  in  allusion  to  its  lustre, 
“ the  stars  never  appear  brighter  than  in 
the  raiddle  of  the  darkest  night."  Assured- 
ly  what  during  these  intervals  they  saw, 
as  Dante  says, 

Was  not  for  words  to  speak,  nor  n>emory’s  self 

To  staiiil  agaiust  sueli  ou trage  onher  skill. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  fett  the  necea- 
aity  of  ordaining  that  these  raptures  of 
devotion  should  be  of  short  duration,  “ be- 
cause,”  said  St.  Macaire,  the  Egyptian,  “if 
man  were  to  remain  continuully  in  them, 
he  could  uo  longer  discharge  the  ministry 
of  the  Word  nor  accomplish  his  other 
duties,  nor  hear  the  Word  of  (iod,  nor  even 
attend  when  it  would  be  indispensable  to 
his  own  conservation.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary  for  him  to  remain  seated  in  some  re- 
tired  spot  tvhere  he  would  have  no  other 
i occupation  but  to  taste  the  sweetness  of 
! these  transporta,  'l  herefore  God  has  not 
j wished  that  tliis  high  degree  of  perfection 
i should  he  more  frequent,  in  order  that  man 
might  aecomplish  his  duties  and  his  desti- 
nies  on  the  earlh."f  Not  merely  was 
poverty  of  spirit  converaaat  with  these 
happy  intervals,  but  it  taught  men  to  appre- 
ciate  the  advantages  of  being  left  without 
them,  and  even  the  danger  of  desiring  to 
enjoy  them.  “ O humility,  humility,”  eries 
St.  'i  heresa,  “I  can  never  believe  that  they 
possess  thee  who  seek  consolatirms  and 
raptures  in  prayer.”!  Here  it  is  impos- 
sible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  wide  dis- 
tinction  between  the  minds  of  men  in  the 
ages  of  faith  and  that  of  those  modern  pro- 
fessore of  piety  who  seem  to  consider  as  an 
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undisputed  point  that  it  consists  in  the  ar- 
dent  desire  of  spiritual  enjoyment  and  in 
the  horror  of  ali  interior  pain  and  of  all 
poverty  of  spirit,  not  in  the  renouncement 
of  private  possessions,  but  in  what  the 
blessed  John  of  the  Cross  calls  “ spiritual 
gluttony,”*  being  desirous  rather  of  their 
interior  pleasures  than  of  purity  of  heart 
and  true  devotion  : or,  as  the  holy  recluse 
of  the  thirteenth  century  says,  “ following 
Jesus  to  the  breaking  of  the  bread  but  not 
to  drinking  the  cup  of  his  passion."  “Where- 
as  true  piety,"  says  John  of  the  Cross, 

“ seeks  what  is  insipid,  suffering  deprira- 
tion  of  all  things  for  the  love  of  God,  dry- 
ness  and  affliction.  For  to  seek  only  con- 
solations  and  interior  transports  is  to  seek 
onesclf  and  not  Jesns  Christ.  it  is  the  i 
will  of  God  that  the  faithful  soul  should 
experience  intervals  of  dereliction,  that  it  j 
should  suffer  these  interior  desolations  ; 
which,  so  far  from  being  contrary,  are 
favourable  to  perfection,  when  endured  ) 
with  the  Catholic  spirit  of  sacrifice.  Our 
Saviour  was  deprived  of  all  interior  con- 
solations  when  he  spoke  those  affecting 
words.  I wish,  therefore,  to  persuade 
those  who  apply  to  the  interior  life,  that 
the  ways  which  conduct  us  to  God,  do  not 
consist  in  our  feeling  great  transports,  but 
in  renouncing  ourselves,  and  being  ready 
to  take  from  Gods  hands  both  dereliction  , 
and  joy."f 

St.  Bonaventura,  speaking  of  the  two 
deseri  ptions  of  men,  those  whom  grace 
comes  to  meet,  inflaming  their  will  with  ; 
fervour,  and  crowning  them  with  constanr  | 
peace  and  joy,  and  those  who  are  left  with- 
out sensible  consolations,  though  ever  ready 
to  say  with  the  prophet,  “ I.ord,  my  soul 
desires  nothing  but  to  beinflamed  with  the 
love  of  thy  law,”  observing,  that  the  for- 
mer are  more  happy  than  the  latter,  < 
adds,  “Whocnn  decide  which  has  the  most 
merit  ? Both  may  arrive  at  the  highest 
point  of  perfection  ; only  let  the  latter  be-  i 
ware  how  they  murmur  in  passing  the 
desert  of  this  life/*}  At  the  transfigura- 
tion,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  were  admit- 
ted  to  behold  Christ,  but  Andrew  was 
excluded.  So  again  at  the  reviving  of  the 
daughter  of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 
these  three  were  let  in,  and  Andrew  shut 
out.  Lastly,  in  the  agony,  the  aforesaid 
three  were  called  to  be  witnesses  thereof, 
and  stili  Andrew  left  behind.  Yet  he  was 
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St.  Peter'8  brother,  and  an  apostle.  Fuller, 
who  makes  the  remark,  confesse»,  in  his 
quaint,  profane  style,  that  he  secms  more 
offended  at  this  than  Andrew  himself 
was,  whom  he  finds  to  express  no  dis- 
content.  In  the  trials  of  the  spiritual 
life,  such  ordinatione  have  a specific  end. 
Thus  we  read  of  the  intemal  agitations  of 
St.  Theresa,  in  that  cruel  inornent  when 
she  was  constrained  by  her  director,  fearing 
the  scandal  and  calumnies  of  the  world,  to 
refrain  ffom  those  pious  exercises  which 
had  become  her  only  joy,  after  generoualy 
sacrificing  to  God  ali  that  had  been  dear 
to  her,  at  the  moment  when  Jesus  Christ, 
to  reward  such  efforts,  allowed  her  to  ex- 
perience  the  most  lirely  transports  in  the 
operations  of  grace,  she  was  obliged  to 
renonnce  them,  and  thus  was  left  between 
heaven  and  earth,  without  an  object,  and 
withont  suppor t,  the  most  sensible,  and  the 
most  tendet  heart  that  ever  existed.*  St. 
Bonaventura,  however,  says,  “ The  state  of 
apparent  dereliction,  in  which  the  soul  is 
left  without  spiritual  refreshment,  is  highly 
useful,  in  order  that  our  faith  may  rest 
more  upon  the  authority  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures,  than  upon  our  own  experience ; and 
thus  our  faith  has  more  merit,  and  hope 
becomes  more  illustrious."f  “ When  the 
soul  experiences  these  extraordinary  ope- 
rations," says  John  of  the  Cross,  “ it  often 
conceives  a secret  self-esteem,  and  ima- 
gines that  it  has  already  aome  merit  before 
God.  Such  is  the  fruit  of  these  sensible 
delights,  which  are  supposed  to  be  spiri- 
tual.”J  “ Quid  pr®clarius  est  quam  vera 
spiritualis  paupertas  ? atqui  cum  ea  robis 
proponitur,  nolumus  eam."  § We  inust  have 
interior  consolations !’’  Corning  like  Her- 
cules to  the  temple,  and  growing  impatient 
and  furious  because  we  do  not  receive  an 
instant  answer  ffom  heaven ; ||  because  we 
are  not  immediately  exalted  to  tbat  state 
of  animal  enthusiasm  which  we  mistake 
for  piety.  Thus  the  moderas  tura  away 
from  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful  as  if 
never  satisfied,  according  to  the  confession 
of  a celebrated  German  philosophor,  who 
speaks  of  his  having  entered  a Catholic 
church.  The  reason  is  obvious.  It  is  be- 
cause the  passions,  the  movement  of  which 
they  mistake  for  zeal,  are  not  excited  ; it 
is  because  there  is  nothing  to  nourish  the 
secret  pride,  which  is  the  atmosphere  es- 
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sential  to  the  continued  existence  of  that 
species  of  piety  so  falsely  deemed  spiritual, 
merely  because  it  has  uo  influence  upon 
the  conduct  of  life ; it  is  because,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  every  thing  to  humble 
them,  and  to  remind  them  of  their  own 
nothingness,  and  to  mortify  vanities  and 
impatience.  The  blessed  John  of  the 
Cross  makes  sublime  reflections  on  this 
head  in  his  book  on  the  obscure  Xight  of 
the  Soul.  “ God  often  refuses,"  he  says, 
“this  taste  of  sweetnesa,  in  order  that  the 
aotil  may  regard  him  more  purely  with  the 
eyes  of  faith.  Men  wish  to  feel  God,  and 
to  taste  him  in  the  participation  of  the 
holy  mysteries,  and  in  other  spiritual  ex- 
ercises, as  if  he  were  capable  of  being 
taken  and  touched  in  a malerial  and  sen- 
aible  manner.  AU  that  is  certainly  very 
imperfect,  and  opposed  to  the  nature  and 
perfections  of  God,  who  demands  from  us 
a very  simple  and  pure  faith. — They  fol- 
low  the  same  inethod  in  prayer — thinking 
that,  to  be  good,  it  ougbt  to  inundate  the 
heart  with  a flood  of  sensible  consolations. 
Accordingly,  they  fatigue  their  imagination 
and  weary  their  head,  to  obtain  these  in- 
terior delights  ; and  because  they  do  not 
sncceed,  they  are  in  tronble,  and  they 
think  that  they  have  lost  their  time.  Thus 
they  lose  true  devotion,  which  consists  in 
perseverance  in  prayer,  in  humility,  in  dis- 
trust  of  self,  and  in  the  sole  desire  of 
pleasing  God.  Such  souls  have  great  need 
of  passing  through  the  obscure  night  of  the 
soul,  in  which  it  ia  stript  of  every  posses- 
sion."  At  present,  as  Louis  de  Blois  says, 
" even  when  they  appear  to  serve  God,  it 
is  only  their  interna!  consolations  that  they 
seek  : they  serve  themselves : and  thus  in 
every  thing,  and  at  all  times,  they  prefer 
their  own  wiU  to  that  of  God.  They 
make  hoUness  consist  in  the  sweetness  of 
their  consolations,  rather  than  in  the  mor- 
tiheation  of  the  senses  and  the  destruction 
of  vice.  Whereas,  these  sensible  tastes 
are  often  nothing  more  than  the  simple 
movements  of  nature,  and  far  from  being 
really  a true  spiritual  affection  ; they  pro- 
duce a secret  pride  a self-satisfactiou,  and 
a fatal  security,  u disposition  also  to  judge 
others,  and  to  believe  themselves  holy  : 
they  are  pursued  exactly  as  any  other  ter- 
restrial  pleasure,  and  they  pass  with  them. 
Thus  vanish  away  in  their  own  thoughts 
those  who  seek  sensible  graces  rather  tban 
the  Author  of  grace.”*  In  another  book 
he  speaks  as  foUows.  “Some  imagine 
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themselves  lost  when  they  are  deprived  of 
sensible  consolationi,  and  when  they  are 
restored  to  them,  they  fancy  themselves  to 
be  saints : but  hercin  they  deceive  them- 
selves— for  dryness  of  heart  is  often  better 
for  man  than  sweet  refreshment.  Sweet- 
ness  is  sometimes  granted  to  those  who, 
living  ill,  are  far  separated  from  God ; and 
therefore  it  is  no  infallible  index  of  sanctity. 
It  is  even  an  imperfection  to  pray  for  it — 
for  the  gilts  of  God  are  not  God  himself — 
and  therefore  wc  must  not  rest  in  them. 
We  shoold  be  willing  to  be  led  through  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  the  darkness  even  of 
hell,  not  alarmed  at  being  deprived  of  the 
swects  of  sensible  devotion,  but  only  anxious 
to  be  always  United  to  God  with  an  intel- 
lectual  love,  and  a right  will,  and  tlnding  in 
his  good  pleasure  our  supreme  consola- 
tion.”*  Ali  this  is  expressed  by  Dante  in  a 
most  sublime  fi  gure,  where  he  represents 
Beatrice  at  flrst  smiling  upon  him,  and 
caating  forth  beams  from  her  celestial  eyes; 
but  when  he  ascenda  with  her  to  the  soventh 
heaven,  where  are  the  souls  of  those  who 
had  paased  their  life  in  holy  retirement  and 
contemplation,  his  near  approach  to  the 
perfection  of  that  splendour  ia  indicated  by 
relating  that  Beatrice  then  wore  no  smile, 
and  that  all  was  silent : and  when  he  hum- 
bly  asks  the  reason, — 

Mortal  wt  thoa  in  heoring  as  in  siglit, 

Was  the  reply.  And  what  forbade  the  smile 

Of  Beatrice,  interrupta  our  song.+ 

Either  would  have  overcome  him;  but 
stili  the  aseent  to  that  perfect  state  was 
accompanied  with  a diminution  of  sensible 
delight. 

This  may  seem  to  have  been  a long 
digression;  but  it  was  very  important  to 
mark  the  doctrine  on  this  point  of  the  ages 
of  faith,  because,  as  we  sliall  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  observe,  it  will  account  for  a 
number  of  characteristic  traits  in  ancient 
institutione  and  rules  of  life,  which  have 
been  lost  and  reversed  in  later  times,  and 
which  are  even  an  offence  to  the  followers 
of  the  new  rcligions ; if,  indeed,  any  thing 
be  new  which  relates  to  the  errors  of  men. 

It  remains,  in  the  last  place,  to  speak  of 
the  consolations  betonging  to  the  poor  in 
spirit,  which  more  immediately  had  regard 
to  the  sorrows  and  calamities  of  life.  “Pau- 
per et  humilis  spiritu,  in  multitudine  pacis 
conversantur,"  says  the  holy  recluBe.  It  is 
a trite  sentence  in  the  schools,  “ Nulla  re- 

*  Louis  de  Blois,  Institmion  Spirituelle,  Chap.  vii. 
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gula  sine  exceptione but  the  rule  of 
submitting  humbly  to  the  divine  will,  which 
opened  a source  of  unfailing  tranquillity, 
was  known  to  be  without  any  exception. 
St.  Bcmard  comments  upon  this  truth,  and 
says,  “ Hear  the  man  whom  God  found  to 
be  afler  his  own  heart.”  “ Paratum  cor 
meum,  Deus,"  he  says,  “paratum  cor  me- 
um prepared  for  adversity,  prepared  for 
prosperity,  prepared  for  being  humbled, 
prepared  for  being  exalted,  prepared  for 
all  things  that  thou  prescribest.  Dost  thou 
wish  to  make  me  a herd  of  sheep  ? Dost 
thou  wish  to  constitute  me  a king  over  the 
people?  Paratum  cor  meum,  Deus,  para- 
tum cor  meum.  Lo,  I am  ready — let  him 
do  with  me  according  to  his  good  pleasure. 
Admirable  was  this  abdication  of  his  own 
will.  For  what,  if  God  ahould  say,  * I do 
not  wish  that  you  should  be  a king,  I do 
not  wish  that  you  should  live.’  ‘ 1 am 
ready,'  replies  David : if  God  should  say, 
‘ I wish  you  to  be  a second  time  an  exile,  a 
second  time  a fugitive,  and  to  have  a most 
wicked  son,  who  will  seek  both  the  Crown 
and  the  life  of  his  father.'  ' Yet  stili,  I am 
ready,’  cries  David.  If  God  command, 
saying,  ‘ I wish  you  to  be  again  in  the  dens 
of  wild  beasts,  again  to  live  by  begging 
alms,  and  daily  to  incur  danger  of  death,’ — 
1 Nevertheless,  I am  ready,’  says  David.  If 
God  should  say,  ‘ I wish,  instead  of  conso- 
lation,  that  you  should  be  cut  ofl'  from  all 
that  were  subject  and  dear  to  you,  to  be 
sought  alter  in  order  to  be  stoned,  to  be 
devoted  to  all  dire  calamities,' — ‘ Yet  I do 
not  decline  this,'  says  David.  Dominus 
faciat  quod  bonum  est  coram  se.”  So 
ready  was  he  to  sacrifice  freedom,  children, 
richcs,  kingdom,  and  even  life,  rather  than 
not  please  God  rather  than  not  say,  "Para- 
tum cor  meum,  Deus,  paratum  cor  meum.”* 
Hieremias  Drexelius,  the  Jesuit,  wrotc  a 
divine  book,  never  to  be  sufficiently  praised, 
enlitled,  “De  Conformitate  Humanae  Vo- 
luntatis cum  Divina,”  which  will  explain 
the  consolations  in  affliclion,  which  belonged 
to  the  poor  in  spirit,  in  the  present  world 
of  trial.  The  philosopher  whose  work,  as 
being  written  with  the  sentiments  of  a 
Catholic,  has  been  already  quoted,  had 
evidently  made  this  discovery  for  himself, 
and  probably  was  indebted  for  it  to  his 
residence  in  that  capital  of  the  Christian 
world,  whose  Stores  of  learning  and  sacred 
wisdom  are  seldom  lost  upon  men  of  noble 
capaci ty.  “ Religion,”  he  says,  "has  always 
the  same  beneficial  influence  on  the  mind. 

* Scrm.  III.  de  Resur.  Dom. 
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In  youth,  in  health,  and  prosperity,  it 
awakens  feelings  of  gratitude  and  sublime 
lore,  and  purifies  at  the  sanie  time  that  it 
exalta  ; but  it  is  in  misfortune,  in  sickness, 
in  age,  that  its  effects  are  most  truly  and 
beneficially  felt,  when  submission  in  faith, 
and  humble  trnst  in  the  Divine  will,  from 
duties  become  pleasures,  undecaying  sources 
of  consolation  : then  it  creates  powers  which 
were  believed  to  be  extinct,  and  gives  a 
freahness  to  the  mind,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  passed  away  for  ever,  but  which  is 
now  renovated  as  an  immortal  liope."  To 
which  sudden  and  mysterious  change,  if  it 
were  allowable  to  compare  things  divine 
with  human,  we  might  say  that  some  weak 
resemblance  can  be  traced  in  the  mere 
natural  feelings  which  many  persons  must 
have  experienced,  when,  in  days  of  heavi- 
ness  and  desertion,  in  the  dark  and  cheer- 
3 esa  sky  of  winter,  the  eye,  at  eve  or  morning, 
discovered  some  fair  and  lovely  tint  painted 
in  an  adverse  cloud, — some  sweet  or  glori- 
ous  lnstre  appearing  faintly  beyond  it,  and 
instantly  the  raind  remembered  some  trait 
or  feeling  of  happy  days  gone  by,— some 
aspiration  of  yonth, — some  rapture  of  friend- 
ship, — some  sweet  faney  of  innocence  and 
memory  was  changed  into  hope,  and  the 
heart  seemed  relieved  from  some  long  op- 
pressive  load,  which  had  sunk  it  down,  and 
the  face  was  once  more  lighted  up  with  a 
smile  ofjoy.  But  it  is  time  to  close  this 
first  retrospect,  whose  humble  theme  re- 
lates  to  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  the 
spiritually  poor.  It  only  remains  to  obscrve 
in  conclusion,  that  to  this  poverty  of  spirit 
were  obliged  to  come  in  scarch  of  content 
and  peace,  not  merely  the  saintly  men, 
whose  desires  from  the  first  aimed  at  per- 
fection,  but  even  those  mighty  heroes,  who 
had  wrought  so  many  a deed  to  merit  eartli- 
ly  glory,  and,  as  Homersays,  inextinguish- 
able  fame.  To  them,  at  length,  seemed 
especially  to  sound  the  words — “Aufer 
cydarem,  tolle  coronam,  sede  in  pulvere.”* 
And  it  was  not  for  those  who  had  already 
felt  the  bitterness  of  pride  to  remain  deaf 
to  the  voice  wbich  breaks  the  ccdars.  Be- 
hold,  then,  the  knightly  limbs  prostrate, 
the  swords,  the  crowns,  and  banners  laid  at 
the  steps  of  the  altar.  No  more  haughty 
state,  no  more  esteem  of  themsclves,  no 
more  desirc  of  honour.  What!  and  did 
these  deign  at  last  toapproach  the  mountain  ? 
Did  they  discover  too,  that  their  happiness 
was  there  1 Yes,  and  with  the  deeper  sense 
of  conviction,  as  they  had  so  long  tasted  by 

• Ezek.  xxi.  26.  and  Xss.  xlvii.  1. 


experience  the  reverse  ; for,  “ ali  our  peace 
in  this  miserable  life  is  derived  rather  from 
suffering  humbly,  than  from  not  expe- 
riencing  contrary  things,”  and  this  remark 
of  the  holy  recluse  is  peculiarly  true  of  men 
who  possess  the  most  delicate  and  suscepti- 
ble  minds.  It  is  only  in  poverty  of  spirit 
that  they  can  find  support  against  the  scorns 
and  ilis  of  life,  and  rest  for  their  wishes. 
Without  that  rest  to  visit  in  time  their  af- 
flicted  hearts,  shattered  by  the  world’s  tem- 
pests,  they  must  succumb  amidst  unutterablc 
and  incurable  woe,  a sorrow  that  is  irresist- 
ible,  and  even,  as  Homer  truly  says,  death- 
less.  Well  does  the  poet  represent  them, 
in  describing  Tasso : — 

from  my  very  birth 

My  soiil  was  drunk  with  love,  which  did  pervade 
And  mingle  with  whate’er  I saw  on  earth  ; 

Of  objects  all  inanimate  I made 
Idola,  and  out  o l wild  and  lonely  flowers. 

And  rocks,  whereby  they  grew,  a paradise, 

Where  I did  lay  me  down,  within  the  ahade 
Of  waving  trees,  and  dreamed  uncounted  honrs; 
Though  1 was  chid  for  w&ndering,  and  the  wise 
Shook  their  white  aged  heads  o'er  me,  and  said, 
Of  snch  materials  wretrhed  men  were  made, 

And  snch  a tniant  boy  wonld  end  in  woe, 

And  thatthe  only  lesson  was  a blow.* 

They  judged  rightly ; for  they  took  not 
into  account  the  resources  of  faith,  and  they 
saw  that,  in  a World  of  incurable  disorder, 
so  intense  a love  of  what  is  beautiful  and 
perfect,  must  needs  of  natural  neceBsity 
bring  with  it  disappointment  and  the  keen 
bitter  sense  of  discord,  and  the  cruel  pangs 
of  having  to  witness,  and  perhaps  endure 
the  triumph  of  injustice  and  wrong.  Had 
they,  indeed,  looked  upwards  and  conceived 
the  charm  of  that  substance  of  things  not 
seen;  had  they  remembered  the  offers  of 
etcrnal  truth,  to  give  rest  to  the  wearied 
8pirits  that  would  follow  him  who  was  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart,  that  end  of  woe  would 
not  have  seemed  inevitably  awaiting  the 
object  of  their  solicitude.  For  oh  ! what  a 
balm  has  the  Catholic  religion  provided  for 
these  eagle  spirits,  when  confined  in  the  net 
of  earthly  calamity  1 Ite  effecte  may  be 
witnessed  by  referring  to  the  wOrds  which 
the  same  poet  ascribes  to  Tasso,  where  he 
represents  him  afterwards  in  the  dungeon, 
saying,— 

I once  was  qnick  in  feeling, — tliat  is  o’er ; 

My  scars  are  callons,  or  I should  have  daahed 
My  brain  against  these  bars,  as  the  son  flashed 
In  mockeiy  tlirough  them. 

He  once  was  quick  in  feeling.  How 
• Byron,  Lanient,  of  Taaso. 
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much  is  expressed  in  these  few  words!  i 
Could  we  behold  a heart  thus  delicate  and 
susceptible,  Ah  me ! what  wounds  would 
l it  display,  recent  and  old,  as  if  inflicted  by 
| those  Hames  which  had  already  begun  to 
prey  upon  it ; tormented  as  if  by  demons, 
whose  instrumenta  are  every  brief  and  vile 
i contingency  ! 13ut  he  udds,  “ that  is  over.'*  j 
In  fact,  ali  is  changed,  all  is  reversed:  he 
is  no  longer  what  he  was.  No  one  can 
I now  tear  the  impatient  answer  from  his 
tongue,  no  indication  of  neglect,  no  cruel 
injustice,  no  merciless  wrong,  can  any  more 
trouble  that  heart ; for  it  has  found  rest 
and  peace  unutterable,  peace  everlasting. 
That  rest  has  been  found  by  entering  upon 
the  way  of  the  holy  cross ; he  has  been 
taught  now  to  endure,  how  to  sanctify  sor- 
row.  Objecta  have  been  made  familiar  to 
him,  before  which  he  loves  to  kneel  and 
weep  in  lonely  reverence.  The  passion  of 
his  Saviour,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  drink 
of  vinegar  and  gall, — these  have  taught 
him  what  he  could  never  have  gained  from 
all  the  consolations  of  philosophy, — these 

Have  from  the  sea  of  ill-lore  saved  his  bark. 

And  on  the  coast  secured  it  of  tlie  right ; 

teaching  him  to  estimatc  the  value  of  being  j 
condemned  to  suffer  bitteruess,  and  yield- 
ing  him  in  retura,  for  that  proud  and  lofty 
spirit  which  he  renounced,  the  power  of 
preserving  his  peace  while  beholding  man’s 
unkindness ; the  power  of  reducing  to  a 
8weet  calm  that  once  restless  and  troubled 
8ea  of  the  heart,  swollen  and  agitated  with 
a thousand  passions ; nay,  even  the  faculty 
of  converling  pain  and  misfortune,  and  the 
dire  events  of  acalamitous  life,  into  images 
of  quiet  beauty,  on  which  the  memory  and 


imagination  may  dwell,almost  with  a poetic 
fondneas  ; for  now  he  can  say  with  Love- 
lace,  that 

Stone  walls  do  nota  prison  make. 

Nor  iron  bars  a coge, 

Minds  innarent  and  qniet  talte 
That  for  a hermitage ; 

or  apply  to  himself  what  Richard  Planta- 
genet  aays  of  Mortimer  : — 

Iu  prison  hast  tliou  spent  a pilgrimage, 

And  like  a hermit  overpaa&’d  thy  daya.* 

Who  would  exchange  thia  piivilege,  which 
requires  nothing  from  thoae  who  deaire  to 
possess  it,  but  a humble  and  patient  spirit, 
for  the  anguish  and  disappointments  that 
inevitably  await  the  proud,  who  disdain  to 
suffer,  atill  impenitent  though  scourged  ? 
Who  would  barter  it  for  those  intellectual 
acquirements  which  only  aggravate  the  dis- 
tress  of  their  self-tormented  possessors, 
whom  we  behold  so  often  like  the  spirits 
in  Dante,  which  “ hung  on  the  wild  thorn 
of  the  wretched  shude  ?**  WTio  would  not 
wish  to  have  known,  from  the  first  momen t 
of  life,  this  great  divine  secret,  proclaimed, 
indeed,  from  the  Mount,  and  yet  to  many 
stili  a hidden  mystery  ? Then  youth 
would  have  been  gentle  as  the  breath  of 
spring,  and  age  as  gifted  as  the  sweet 
luxuriant  season  when  the  powera  of  nature 
exhale  a living  balm  for  every  sense;  then, 
us  each  once  proud  follower  of  earthly 
glory  might  exclaim  with  Dante, 

Devoutljr  joy  ineflable  as  the^o, 

Had  from  the  first,  and  loug  time  since  been  mine.+ 


• Hen.  VI.  I.  ii.  5.  f Purg.  XXIX. 
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SrcH  then  was  the  character  of  ages 
of  faith  in  the  middle  time  of  history, 
with  regard  to  the  digposition  proposed  in 
the  first  of  these  divine  sentences  from  the 
Mount,  which  teach  the  means  of  altain- 
ing  to  celestiol  beatitude.  The  exemples 
which  have  been  given  are  drawn  from 
histones  and  other  works  which  date  from 
that  period,  and  the  reflectiona  and  com- 
menta, which  express  the  belief  and  senti- 
ment,  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  those 
of  authors,  whoxe  writings  were  received  as 
law  from  a more  remote  antiquity,  or  those 
of  men  who  lived  during  the  lime,  and 
who  are  known  to  have  exerted  a most  ex- 
tensive influencc  in  directing  the  thoughta 
and  conduct,  not  only  of  men  individually, 
but  even  of  entire  nations : or,  in  fine,  they 
have  been  drawn  from  the  verses  of  that 
great  Christian  poet  of  the  middle  ages, 
whose  mind  was  so  thoronghly  imbued 
with  the  theology  of  the  school,  and  with 
the  sentiments  that  prevailed  among  all 
ranks  of  the  people,  and  who  is  always  so 
preciae  and  accurate  in  his  expressions  of 
them,  that  wherever  the  peculiar  prejn- 
dices  of  an  unhappy  political  party  do  not 
break  out,  his  sublime  and  wondrous  crea- 
uon  may  be  received  in  one  sense  as  a view 
of  the  intellectual  condition  of  mankind 
during  the  period  in  which  he  lived  ; and 
here  the  genius  of  Cary  had  facilitated  the 
task  by  supplying  me  with  the  thoughta 
alteady  clothea  in  the  F,nglish  tongue  as 
nearly  as  possible  as  they  had  been  first 
conceived  in  the  mind  of  the  great  master 
of  mysterious  song,  who  is  assuredly  not 
more  admirakle  as  a poet  than  as  a kind  of 
divine  instructor  to  repeat  the  etemal 
truths  of  revelation  to  the  forgetful  and 
thoughtless  race  of  men.  These  passages 
might  have  been  multiplied  to  almost  any 
limita,  but  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a general 
outline,  intended  rather  to  suggest  than  to 
derelope  the  meditation  of  others,  there 
has  been  enough  already  offered,  in  giving 
the  more  important  among  the  fornis  into 
which  the  leading  principle  was  found  to 
pexs.  I n the  ensuing  books  the  reader  will 
often  bave  occasion  to  recur  to  what  has 
been  proposed  in  this  place,  in  order  to 
attain  to  a more  ciear  conception  of  the  sub- 
jeeton  which  he  will  then  be  occupied,  and 
in  like  manner  the  subjecte  to  be  hereafter 
considered,  will  continue  stili  farther  to  il- 
lustrate and  confirm  the  view  which  has 
been  taken  of  the  spirit  and  manners  of 
Christian  antiquity  : so  that  I would  re- 
commend  the  postponement  of  objections 
until  all  has  been  seen : for  the  grace  of 


the  eight  divisions  has  something  common 
in  general,  but  specifically  different  for 
each  beatitude ; and,  in  fact,  they  are  all 
so  closely  interwoven,  that  each  must 
necessarily  involve  something  which  might 
have  found  admission,  perhaps,  with  equal 
justice,  nnder  a different  head  ; but  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  all  purpose  of  arrangement, 
if  we  keep  the  great  leading  features  of 
each  distinet  within  its  proper  and  imme- 
diate limits.  Therefore,  tvitbout  employ- 
ing  myself  on  every  occasion  to  meet  objec- 
tions, and  anticipate  their  solution,  I shall 
continue  to  sit  a silent  spectator  of  the 
representation  before  us,  and  wait  until 
the  personages  shall  speak  for  themsclves. 
The  first  development  of  the  one  original 
principle  which  has  been  proposed  in  an 
eight-fold  division,  has  necessarily  been 
less  conversant  with  facts  and  the  positive 
side  of  things,  since  its  conseqnences,  as  its 
essence,  were  primarily  ana  professedly 
spiritual,  or  at  least  foreign  from  our  pre- 
sent  conception  of  the  material  works  of 
the  mighty  Creator  of  the  universal  frame, 
and  wholly  without  the  sphere  of  those 
tangible  objecls,  which  have  been  hitherto 
submitted  to  the  preceptions  of  man  ; but 
in  what  is  to  come  there  will  be  occasion 
to  approach  much  nearer  to  the  present  ex- 
terna! and  material  world,  for  the  develop- 
ment  can  only  be  attained  by  an  exhibition 
of  the  impress  made  upon  this  earth,  in  the 
forms,  manners,  and  institntions  of  society. 

For  the  present,  I must  panse  with  an 
internal  conviction  that  those  whom  I 
undertook  to  lead  through  this  retrospect 
of  past  times,  will  have  reason  to  repent 
their  having  consented  to  follow  me  ; they 
must  feel  ivearied  and  disappointed ; but 
as  the  rude  peasant  who  guides  the  pilgrim 
ventures  at  times  to  promisc  shortly  a less 
steep  and  slippery  path,  so  I presume  to 
suggest  here,  that  the  ensuing  books  holdout 
a prospect  less  discouraging  to  one  who  has 
already  had  such  experience  of  the  weak- 
ness  and  incapacity  of  the  stranger,  who 
with  no  other  recoramendation  but  a good 
and  cheerful  will,  has  offered  to  lead  him 
through  these  high  mysterious  regions : for 
besides  that  there  will  be  so  many  material 
objects  on  every  side  to  lay  hold  on,  and 
grapple  with,  which  will  therefore  render 
less  necessary  the  qualifications  of  a spiri- 
tual order  to  which  we  can  lay  no  claim, 
the  view  must  be  felt  to  possess  more, 
perhaps,  of  a human  intereat,  and  almost 
one  which  is  present  and  personui  to  us  all 
in  these  times,  when  we  behold  the  work 
of  general  destruction  so  fast  procceding 
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under  pretence  of  that  new  religious  and 
revolutionary  principle  of  reduci  ng  ali  , 
things  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  spiritu- 
ality,  though,  in  fact,  it  is  aynonymous 
with  annihilation ; the  principle  whieh  I 
rcsts  on  the  idea  that  there  is  nothing  pure 
and  divine  but  what  is  (iowpirwTaroi',  to 
use  the  expression  of  Aristotle  ;•  that,  be 
it  remembered,  whieh  was  the  great  in- 
strument  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant 
innovators  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
whieh  seems  to  be  prepared  in  the  wise 
dispensation  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  as  the 
grmnd  solvent  to  be  einployed  by  their 
worthy,  but  far  more  acute  successor»  in 
removing  every  thing  whicli  had  been 
created  by  religion  in  ages  of  faith  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  men,  churches  and 
States,  cathedrals  and  abbeys,  colleges,  and 
institutions  of  mercy  for  the  poor,  throne»,  i 
i degrees,  and  privileges,  wisely  and  admi-  i 
rably  contrived  for  the  common  benefit, 
sublime  and  joyous  ceremonies  to  be  inter- 
woven  with  the  tvhole  order  of  social  life, 

\ and  the  application  of  earthly  and  visible 
objects  to  promote  spiritual  and  eternal 
good.  However,  al though  in  what  is  now 
past,  there  may  have  been  but  little  that 
was  tangible  to  excite  the  attentiou  of 
those  who  love  curious  research,  stili  it 
may  be  conceived  that  there  was  a certain 
J degree  of  interest  even  amidst  a mere 
didactic  expoaition  of  doctrines  and  senti- 
' menta,  whieh  is  not  wholly  without  the 
j province  of  those  who  contemplate  the 
' history  of  the  ages  of  the  race  of  men  ; for 
the  fucts  and  eventa  whieh  mark  the  dif- 
ferent stagea  of  the  human  course  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  spirit,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  system  of  philosophy  of 
eoch  period,  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
these  without  taking  a review  of  the  doc- 
trines publicly  and  generally  taught,  whieh 
can  only  be  ltnown  by  simply  and  patiently 
listening  to  what  we  fimi  was  delivered. 

In  condusion,  we  may  be  allowed  to  anti- 
cipate a refiection  whieh  will  gubsequently 
be  often  suggested,  and  to  observe  even 
from  tbe  little  progTess  we  have  already 
made,  how  groundless  is  the  surprise  ex- 
pressed  by  those,  loving  the  ages  of  Chris- 
tian  antiquity,  when  they  find  them  now 
by  proud  unbelieving  men  in  such  won- 
drous  sort  despised.  The  law  of  the  moral 
i World,  we  know,  cannot  be  arrested,  bnt 
fulfils  itself  without  regnrd  to  any  one's 
wisiies.  Human  honour  is  yielded  only 
to  those  who  court  it  by  corresponding 
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though  ts  and  actions,  and  the  world  will 
love  its  own,  and  that  exclusively.  How, 
then,  is  it  possible  that  it  should  admire 
and  reward,  with  the  vain  honours  of  ita 
applause,  these  simple  and  strangely  super- 
human  ages,  when  nothing  was  written  or 
dono  for  glory,  bnt  all  in  hopes  of  an  in- 
visible  good,  and  of  a future  eternal  recom- 
pense?  To  the  eye  of  a proud  earthy 
philosophy,  there  was  nothing  worthy  of 
being  described  in  elaborate  histories,  no- 
thing to  point  the  sentence  of  a splendid 
rhetoric,  nothing  to  make  men  feel  higher 
in  their  own  esteem,  or  to  support  any  of 
the  inventions  by  whieh  so  many  at  present 
hope  to  extinguish  for  ever  the  torch  of 
faith,  and  almost  to  dethrone  the  Almighty, 
as  far  as  respecta  his  government,  of  that 
earth  whieh  he  gave  to  the  children  of 
men.  For  if  there  was  grandeur  in  these  j 
ages  too  evident  to  be  contested,  and  ; 
greatness  more  than  human  to  whieh  the 
most  sublime  geniuses  that  ever  moved  in 
the  intellectual  system  of  man  hare  paid 
homage,  it  was  accompanied  with  such 
munifestationa  of  the  lowly  idea,  often  to 
the  eye  of  sense  so  trivial  and  ignoble  in 
the  form  of  its  development,  such  symbola 
of  humbleness  and  poverty  of  spirit,  that 
independent  of  all  ulterior  designs  of  oppo- 
sition,  the  sentiments  of  mere  animal  men 
are  necessarily  shocked  rather  than  elevated 
at  the  remembrance  ; and  the  real  glory — 
the  glory  worthy  of  an  immortui  being, 
creatcd  only  to  love  and  to  adore — is  over- 
looked  in  the  humiliation  of  the  cross. 
They  who  now  profess  such  a regard  for 
the  appearancc  of  material  consistency 
under  every  circumstance,  are  highly  of- 
fended  at  the  contrasts  presented  in  the 
institutions,  manners,  and  character  of  the 
middle  ages ; but  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  to  them  also  the  question  of  St.  Ful- 
gentius, whieh  the  Church  reads  in  her 
office,  would  be  a scandal  if  some  of  them 
were  not  themselves  the  type  of  incon&is- 
tency.  “ Quis  est  iste  Rex  J udseorum  ?" 
asks  tbat  holy  bishop.  “ Pauper  et  dives, 
humilis  et  sublimis,  qui  portatur  ut  parvu- 
lus, adoratur  ut  Deus.”  So  was  it  with 
these  ages,  in  conformity  to  their  divine 
model ; they  were  at  the  same  time  poor 
and  rich,  liumble  and  sublime ; below  the 
Standard  of  human  glory,  and  marvellous 
in  the  manifestations  of  the  power  and 
majesty  of  God.  As  St.  Leo  says  of  the 
great  mystery  from  whieh  their  whole 
spirit  and  form  emanated,  “ they  were  in 
such  a manner  tempered,  that  all  humility 
was  comprised  in  their  majesty,  and  all 
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| majesty  in  tbeir  humility.”  fiut  in  the 
prevalence  of  the  judgment  which  now 
condemns  them,  there  ia  assuredly  nothing 
that  ought  to  seem  strange  to  those  who 
have  attained  to  a real  knowledge  of  their 
character.  So  far  from  it,  if  the  case 
were  otherwise,  if  it  were  taught  that 
these  were  annals,  the  study  of  which 
wonld  furnish  ambitions  men  with  the 
Science  of  the  world,  and  the  multiplied 
arta  of  glory,  they  might  reasonably  fear 
that  their  whoie  view  of  the  history  of 
these  ages  had  been  niistaken ; for  it  ia 
not  within  the  mortal  power  to  ordain 
against  the  law  of  highest  God,  that  the 
hearenly  Crown  should  be  reserved  for 
those  to  whom  the  world  has  adjudged  its 
own,  and  who  by  loftincss  of  spirit  have 
secured  a present  recompense  of  gratitude 
and  fame.  Ages  of  faith  are  stigmatised 
as  a period  of  darkness  and  barbarism ; no 
sign  of  hate  is  unemployed  by  those  who 
memion  them  ; they  are  spoken  of  as  pre- 
senting  nothing  but  an  universal  blank, 
cheerless,  disgraceful ; bnt  it  is  either  by 
men  illiterate,  who  let  out  their  ears  for 
hire  to  declaiming  sophists  who  adopt  the 
strain  of  ridicule,  chiefly  because  it  is  the 
easiest  process  to  win  the  character  of 
being  acute  and  judicious,  or  fanatical  who 
merely  repent  one  after  another,  though, 
indeed,  with  all  the  sincerity  of  their 
hearts,  what  they  have  been  told  by  foun- 
ders  and  propagatore  of  sects  who  sought 
to  justify  their  schistn,  by  publishing  abuse 
and  scandal,  or  else  it  is  by  men  of  higher 
capacities,  but  who  stili  to  lowliness  have 
been  willing  strangere,  persons  evidently 
under  the  domination  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  pbilosophy  which  soars  not  above  its 
brief  contingencies ; or  else,  what  ought 
i not  to  be  forgotten,  or  spoken  of  in  pallia- 
tive  terms,  it  is  by  men  bound  together  in 
secret  league  against  whatever  is  holy, 
whatever  is  divine,  speaking  in  the  lan- 
guage  of  that  city  which  has  so  thriven  in 
tbe  warfnre  which  the  tongue  dreads  to 
designate,  that  wc  might  almost  apply  to 
it  the  fearful  words  of  the  great  poet,  and 
say,  that  its  name  spreads  over  hell ; men  j 
nf  undisguized  impiety,  gnilty  souls,  that, 

! if  theychange  not, in  the  fire,  must  vanish. 

These  are  the  teachere,  who,  from  different 
1 motives,  all  agrec  in  affirming  that  ages  of 
faith  were  ages  of  folly,  that  piety  was 
superstition,  that  contemplation  was  idle- 
nest,  that  humility  was  the  extreme  of 
degradation,  that  the  world  was  in  dark- 
ness, until  the  rise  of  modern  philosophy, 
or  as  one  who  has  written  on  the  life  of 

Philip  Augustus  says,  “that  heresy  must 
be  considered  as  the  lirat  cause  of  the 
march  of  the  human  mind."*  And  are 
humble  Christians  to  be  deceived  by 
such  clamours  as  these  ? Are  the  bold 
assertions  of  such  men  to  prevent  the 
memory  of  the  just  from  being  in  eter- 
nal  remembrance  f When  thig  cry  of 
darkness  is  not  too  artless  to  merit  reflec- 
tion,  ought  it  not  rather,  on  any  point,  to 
lead  the  faithful  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  spiritual  light  ? And  whcre  it  may  so 
easily  be  confronted,  as  in  this  instance, 
with  the  unquestionable  evidence  of  ancient 
writere,  whom  we  can  behold  teaching  and 
acting  without  any  regard  to  what  judg- 
ment posterity  would  form  of  them,  ought 
it  not  to  be  received  as  the  unsuspicious 
testimony  of  eneraies  to  the  consoling  truth 
of  the  existence,  during  that  long  period, 
of  a race  of  men  eminently  Christian, 
eminently  deserving  of  the  scorn  and  ha- 
tred  of  the  enemies  of  the  erosa  and  grace 
of  Christ  ; who,  as  true  pilgrims  and 
strangere  on  the  earth,  took  no  thought  for 
leaving  on  it  trophies  of  glory  behind  them, 
but  only  passed  humbly  on,  as  if  in  a 
solemn  ana  continued  procession,  support- 
ing  and  encouraging  each  other  to  perse- 
vere in  following  the  royal  road  of  the 
holy  cross  through  a world  which  was  not 
their  home,  through  a world  which  they 
looked  upon  as  a vale  of  teare,  through  a 
world  which  always  stood  aloof  when  it 
did  not  persecute,  only  scowling  upon 
them  in  disdain  and  hatred,  in  the  hopes 
of  being  able  to  reach  in  safety  the  portals 
of  the  celestial  city,  those  gates  tnrough  j 
which  had  passed  the  King  of  Glory,  and 
which  were  again  to  open,  only  to  admit 
the  humble  and  the  poor?  It  will  be  1 
time  enough  to  prepare  for  joining  in  tbe 
accusa tiona  against  them,  when  we  shall 
find  these  supported  by  persons  who  unite  l 
in  themselves  the  learning  requisite  to  con- 
duct  an  historical  enquiry  with  the  spirit 
and  the  sentiment,  which  are  no  less  re- 
quisite to  enable  them  to  estimate  rightly 
the  resuit,  and  to  know  what  they  have 
really  found — for  it  is  not  assuredly  men 
who  have  relapsed  to  a heathen  philosophy, 
who  can  respect  or  even  comprehend, 
amidst  the  various  institutions  and  man- 
ners  of  past  ages,  the  humility  of  those 
who  followed  Christ.  Meanwhile  we  are 
fully  warranted  in  concluding  from  the 
whoie,  that  these  ages  were,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  endowed  with  that  poverty  of 
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spirit,  which  is  so  completely  opposed  to  in  the  worldly  «ense  of  the  term,  though  it 

every  form  of  the  development  of  human  was  eminently  calculated  to  make  the 

pride.  That  they  were  ages  of  glory,  in  yoong  gcntle  and  engaging,  and  to  bring 

the  heathen  or  revolutionary  sense  of  the  back  a primat  age  beautiful  as  gold ; afl 

terni,  though  they  were  ages  of  tnost  sin-  this  may  indeed  be  argued  with  more  er 

gular  heroism,  may,  indeed,  be  denied  ; lea»  plausibility.  That  they  were  ages  of 

that  they  were  ages  of  anj  predominance  humility,  or  of  what  the  divine  sentence 

of  political  dignity,  in  particalar  nations,  terms  poverty  of  spirit,  in  public  imd  in 

accurding  to  the  theories  which  ha  ve  grown  private  life,  in  the  institutions  of  States, 

out  of  the  extremely  complieated  relation»  in  philosophy,  and  in  education,  no  one 

of  modern  civi  liant  ion,  thmigb  the  grandeur  can  deny  who  has  regard  to  the  f&cts  of 

of  their  state  is  often  admirablc  from  ita  history  and  to  the  wbole  tone  and  tendency 

simplicity,  may  admit  of  question  ; that  of  the  eontemporaneous  writings  ; it  was. 

their  philosophy  did  not  admit  of  being  in  reality,  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  spirit 

clotbed  in  that  pompous  and  seductive  which  govemed  the  lives  of  individuals, 

language,  with  which  sophista  persuade  and  which  from  thence  extended  its  inflti- 

society  that  it  has  advanced  in  general  ence  even  over  the  affairs  of  nations  : it 

intelligence  though,  as  we  shali  have  was  a spirit  which  on  aeveral  occasioni 

oecasion  to  see  liereafter,  it  was  not  on  broke  forth  amidst  the  pomp  and  cireum- 

that  account  to  be  noted  as  deficient ; stance  of  royal  courts  ; it  was  seen  in  many 

fiually,  that  their  moral  instructions  were  instances  ou  the  throne*  of  the  world,  and 

not  recommended  with  eioqnence,  though  repeatedly  in  the  triumph  no  less  appa- 

they  were  endued  with  a power  grcaterthan  rently  calculated  to  involve  it  in  danger, 

ali  eloquence ; that  their  system  of  educa-  of  unrivalled  genius,  and  of  an  acknow- 

tion  was  not  calculated  to  rnake  great  men,  ledged  intellectual  sovereignty. 
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CHAP.  I. 


mous  with  gracious  manners,  to  which 
meekness  gave  the  captivating  charm.  Ali 
works  which  represent  the  days  of  chivalry 
have  occasion  to  be  often  conversant  with 
this  theme ; but  it  was  from  the  schools  of 
holy  men  that  the  spirit  of  grace  and  har- 
mony  descended  to  shed  a soft  lustre  on 
the  ways  of  secnlar  life  ; for  as  St.  Augua- 
tin  says,  it  is  piety  which  leads  to  the 
second  beatitude,  “ Beati  mites."*  A great 
poet  of  anti^uity  well  distinguished  be- 
tween  urbamty  and  the  virtue  which  alone 
makes  it  precious ; “I  would  labour  in 
dressing  the  garden  of  the  Graces,  for  they 
give  delight,  but  men  are  good  and  wise 
by  means  of  the  divine  assistance." 

\ya$oi  di 

Koi  rrotfioi  nara  duifio v avdpfs 
’Eyfvovr'.\ 

“Urbanity  when  separated  from  religions 
charity,  is  rather  the  law  of  war  than  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  men."  This  is 
what  Manxoni  says. } Without  that  chari- 
ty a man  may  appear  courteous  at  times, 
but  as  St.  Bamard  said  of  Peter  Abailard, 
be  will  be  nnlike  himself — externally  a 
John,  and  within  a Herod.§  Even  his 
apparent  kindness  will  be  sometimes  exer- 

* De  Senn.  Dom.  in  Monte. 

f Pinriar,  Olymp.  IX. 

J Osservazioni  sulla  Monti  Cattotica,  50. 

| EpisL  rxciii. 


ISING  to  that  second 
period  of  the  heavenly 
atrain,  which  said  the 
“meek  are  blessed,"  a 
view  at  once  so  lovely 
and  extensive  in  range  of 
gracious  objecta  preaents 
itaelf,  when  we  tum  to  mark  how  far  this 
can  be  iilustrated  and  verified  in  the  annals 
of  Christian  history,  that  we  seem  then 
only  beginning  to  enjoy  the  sweet  conse- 
quente of  meditating  on  the  spirit  and 
ways  of  faithful  times.  Stili  as  we  con- 
tinue to  ascend  this  delicious  mountain, 
at  every  stage  we  shall  find  the  air  which 
gentiy  amites  our  temples  embalmed  with 
Jome  new  ffagrance,  and  at  our  feet  we 
shall  mark  some  new  odoriferous  and  ex- 
quisitely  paintcd  flower  which  adoms  the 
path  of  tnnocence ; we  shall  be  saluted 
with  tome  new  ravishing  prospect  which 
!nr  a momen t will  make  us  forget  the  post, 
though  it  seem  only  to  feed  and  strengthen 
that  infinite  desire  which  prompta  us  to 
press  forward  to  enjoy  other,  ana  perhaps 
idgher  splendours,  the  splendours  of  the 
saints,  which  are  reserved  to  bleas  even 
thote  eyes  that  are  unworthy  to  behold  the 
height  of  heaven.  The  first  direction 
which  our  thoughts  naturally  take  is  to- 
wards  the  mild  courtesy  which  character- 
ised  the  manners  of  the  middle  ages  so 
eminently,  that  even  the  least  instructed 
ars  accostomed  to  conaider  them  as  synony- 
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cised  with  a view  to  wound  more  deeply. 
Don  Alonzo  the  wise,  king  of  Naples, 
hearing  one  day  a certain  man  praising  his 
enemy,  " Remark,”  said  he,  “ the  artifice 
of  the  man,  and  you  will  see  that  his 
raises  are  only  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
im  more  injury."  And  such  was  the 
fact,  for  he  pretended  to  approve  of  his 
designa  during  six  months,  in  order  that 
afterwards  neople  might  be  more  disposed 
to  give  credit  to  the  calumnies  which  he 
was  preparing  against  him.  Urbanity  in 
the  World  seems  only  a kind  of  synibol  to 
satisfy  those  who  would  ha  ve  nothing  to 
say  in  first  accosting  each  other  but  words 
like  those  with  which  I.ouis  XI.  approached 
the  duke  of  Ilurgundy,  “ Mon  frere  m’as- 
surez  vons  ? mon  frere  m’assurez  voua  ?" 
l’he  love  of  God  and  the  direction  of  the 
intention  to  his  glory  is  the  only  sonrce  of 
real,  and  sincere  and  lasting  courtesy. 
Divine  love  beholds  Jesus  in  the  person  of 
the  lowliest  brother,  and,  therefore,  prompta 
a thousand  kind,  generous,  and  omiable 
actions,  to  serve,  benefit,  and  please  others, 
such  aa  men  unviaited  from  on  high,  wonld 
have  been  discouraged  from  performing  by 
many  obvious  earthly  reflectiona  and  in- 
terests,  which  are  nover  directed  by  any 
higher  motive  than  that  of  personal  and 
selfiah  benefit  cven  when  they  seek  to  gain 
respect  and  love.  It  ia  very  curiotis  to 
observe,  bow  the  religion  of  Catholic 
Christiana  tended  to  form  the  character, 
not  only  of  a courteous  and  humble  gen- 
tleman,  but  also  to  dictate  actions  of  that 
kind  of  generosity  which  seems  ao  amiable 
in  young  persons  of  noble,  open,  and  warm 
hearts.  For  it  taught  men  to  be  generous 
and  liberal,  not  indeed  through  vanity  and 
the  desire  of  passing  for  a person  of  a higher 
order,  but  for  Christ’s  sake,  reminding 
them  that  it  waa  better  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive ; and  that  it  was  often  as  great  charity 
to  be  liberal  to  humble  persons  aa  to  give 
alma  to  the  poor.  The  great  apostle  of 
the  nations  furnishes  a beautiful  example 
in  point  when  writing  to  Philemon  con- 
cerning  his  poor  servant  Onesimus,  he  says, 
“ If  he  hath  wronged  thee  or  oweth  the 
aught,  put  that  on  mine  account.  I Paul 
have  written  it  with  mine  own  hand,  I 
will  repay  it."  Moreovcr  the  eye  of  faith 
has  regard  to  the  ineffable  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  altar,  of  which  every  one  may  be 
a partaker  ; and  the  thought  of  this  seems 
to  entitle  the  very  persons  of  men  to  some- 
what  of  veneration.  The  meek  courtesy 
and  loving  address  of  holy  men  is  so  inva- 
riable  an  attendant  upon  sanctity,  that  the 


Church  at  the  second  vespers  of  a Con- 
fessor Pontiff  sings  the  Psalm  which  begins 
with  “ Memento  Domine  DaTid  et  omnis 
mansuetudinis  ejus,"  words  which  had  also  I 
formed  part  of  the  introit  for  the  day. 
The  kindness  and  expressions  of  affection 
with  which  a Btranger  is  received  by  those 
who  live  a heavenly  life,  might  be  described 
in  the  words  of  Dante,  where  he  says  of 
one  spirit  which  approached  him  in  such 
guize : 

So  bright,  that  in  mj  thought  I said  : The  Jors  |i 

Which  this  betokeus  me,  udmiis  no  doubt.* 

Such  was  the  greeting  that  St.  Paul  gare 
to  St.  Anthony  when  he  received  him  into 
his  cell  in  the  desert,  when  there  followed 
even  a gentle  strife,  each  contending  who 
should  give  the  other  greater  honour. 
Such  too  is  the  greeting  which  one  is 
j always  sure  to  receive  from  a man  of  the 
interior  life  on  entering  his  humble  dwell- 
ing.  In  the  chapels  of  Vallombrosa,  the 
affability  of  its  holy  eremites  is  attested 
on  their  tombs.  May  it  be  allowed  me 
to  mention  an  instance  of  the  courtesy  of 
religious  men  which  occurred  to  me  on  a 
journey  through  the  forests  of  Lucerne. 
Perhaps  so  lowly  an  instance  will  best  ac- 
cord  with  the  present  argument.  It  is  one 
of  those  many  humble  themes  which  rest 
in  the  memory  as  if  to  mock  the  amhition 
of  elevated  musings.  One  evening  then,  I 
arriving  at  the  little  ancient  town  of  Sur- 
see,  I took  a walk  outsde  the  wall,  and 
finding  a convent  of  Capuchins  on  the 
way  side,  I went  into  the  church.  Two 
old  friars  with  long  white  beards  were  at 
their  devotions.  When  it  struck  eight  it 
seemed  a signal  to  them  to  withdraw,  but 
as  they  rose  up  and  saw  me  kneeling  near 
the  door,  one  of  them  returned  and  re- 
sumed  his  position.  After  a while  he 
again  rose  and  whispered  to  a servant  who 
knelt  by  his  side.  It  was  not  till  1 rose 
to  leave  the  church  that  the  brother  ad- 
vanccd  with  the  keys  to  lock  the  doors  ; * 
for  so  great  was  their  delicacy  that  they 
would  rather  abate  a little  of  their  rule 
than  appear  to  act  discourteously  to  an  ob~  ] 
scure  and  youthful  stranger.  Such  were  1 
those  barefooted  meek  ones,  who  sought 
God's  friendship  in  the  cord.f  Meekness  1 
must  follow  the  humility  which  we  have 
seen  was  the  spirit  of  religious  men  ; for 
the  doctrine  taught  was  this  “non  nocet, 
si  omnibus  te  supponas  : nocet  autem  plu- 

• Parad.  XIX.  t Dante,  Parad. XII. 
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runam,  si  vel  ani  te  praeponas  and  it 
was  even  observed  by  writers  of  these  ages, 
that  the  positive  precepts  of  religion  inspiro 
politeness.  Thus,  speaking  of  our  I .orii  s 
rule  for  those  invited  to  a feast,  John  of 
Salisbory  says,  “Aithough  this  migbt  seem 
rather  the  edict  of  religion  than  of  civility, 
yet,  ‘ego  religionis  formam  ii  civilitate  non 
divido  cum  nihil  civilius  sit  quam  cultui 
virtutis  insistere.’  "f  St.  Boniface,  in  his 
Mirror  of  Novices,  gives  them  instruction 
in  politeness  at  table,  which  comprises 
every  thing  that  would  now  be  desired  to 
qualify  men  for  the  most  refined  society. 
It  is  curious  to  find  him  noticing  a thou- 
sand  vulgarities  which  hare  been  infused 
into  the  manners  of  France  by  the  sophista, 
and  which  shock  every  well  bred  stranger, 
rendering  the  connection  between  a religi- 
ous  education  and  real  good  manners  very 
striking.  Men  of  this  world  are  so  full  of 
&11  unkindness,  so  steeled  in  proud  selfish- 
ness  and  mistiust,  that  they  cannot  believe 
the  gentle  courtesy  of  monks  and  holy  per- 
sona of  the  interior  life  to  be  sincere.  They 
cannot  believe  that  these  men  of  God 
should,  as  they  profess  to  do,  really  feel 
joy  in  serving  a stranger,  concern  at  not 
being  able  instantly  to  relievc  each  of  his 
slightest  wants,  that  they  should  really  think 
themselves  honoured  by  receiving  him  into 
their  poor  cell,  and  afflicted  at  the  thought 
of  his  going  away  : ali  this  seems  to  them 
as  something  hollow,  affected,  ridiculous, 
bateful,  “ abominatio  est  superbia,  humili- 
tas,” says  St.  Bonaventura.  Alas,  for  them 
who  know  not  what  it  is  to  love  men  in 
and  for  Jesus ! “And  why  do  you  suppose,” 
asks  the  Father  guardian  of  Franciscans  at 
La  Fleche,  in  the  Paradise  of  the  Seraphic 
Religion  of  St.  Francis, — “Why  do  yon 
snppose  are  our  friars  so  gracious  and  gen- 
tle to  every  one  who  approaches  them  ? 
Do  you  imagine  that  it  is  in  order  that  they 
may  conciliate  their  friendship,  and  take 
advantage  of  their  good  opinion,  Iike  those 
monev-catchers  whose  kindness  lasts  so 
long  as  the  good  lortune  of  those  whose 
purses  they  envy  ? No ; but  it  is  the  pro- 
perty  of  these  sublime  souls  to  live  always 
contented,  and  this  interior  joy  of  their 
conscience  cannot  but  break  forth  outward- 
ly,  since  it  is  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
beart  that  the  mouth  speaketh.”}  The 
beautiful  passage  in  the  Morals  of  St. 
Gregory,  which  condemus  the  false  civility 

• De  Imit.  lib.  I.  7. 

t De  Nugis  Curialium,  lib.  VIII.  r.  ix. 

I Le  Ster*  Mont  d’Oli»et,  par  F.  Elieare  l’Ar- 
, A*.  Paris,  I61-L 


of  tlie  world,  and  commends  the  gracious 
simplicity  of  the  just,  comes  in  part  of  the 
office  tvhich  every  man  separate  to  the 
Church  recites  in  due  course.  “ The  wis- 
dom  of  the  world,”  it  says  " teaches  to 
conceal  the  heart  by  machinations,  to  veil 
one's  sense  with  words,  to  shew  as  true 
what  is  false,  and  to  prove  false  what  is 
true,  to  love  under  a paliiated  name  the 
wickedness  of  duplicity,  for  perversity  of 
mind  is  called  urbanity.  Vhereas,  on  the 
contrary,  the  wisdom  of  the  just  is  to  feign 
nothing,  to  be  open  in  words,  to  love  what 
is  true,  and  to  avoid  ali  faisehood ; but  this 
simplicity  of  the  just  is  derided  by  the  wise 
of  this  world,  to  despise  innocence  and 
truth  and  thus  that  sweet  benignity, 
soft  as  young  down,  which  encompasses 
the  saintly,  and  even  heroic  character, 
loses  that  title  of  respect  “Which  the  proud 
soni  neer  pays  but  to  the  proud.”  As 
when  one  traverses  the  Campagna  of  Rome, 
and  on  some  sudden  fear  hastens  to  a house 
which  seems  to  offer  shelter,  but  finds  it 
desert,  empty,shut  up,oropen  only  through 
decay,  one  feels  then  that  the  desolation  is 
more  horrible  and  fearful  to  the  imagina- 
tion  than  the  wildness  of  the  waste  where 
there  is  no  such  mockery  of  walls,  so  does 
the  heart  sink  within  one  at  the  sound  and 
shew  of  that  hollow  courtesy  which  smiles 
at  a distance,  but  which  on  approach  suf- 
fers all  to  be  barred  and  silent.  But  such 
were  not  religious  manners  in  ages  of  faith, 
and  warmth  of  affection  was  not  excluded, 
but  expressed  by  gracious  manners.  The 
description  which  Pliny  gives  of  Fuscus 
Salinator  applies  to  them.  “ Puer  simpli- 
citate, comitate  juvenis,  senex  gravitate." f 
The  Catholic  religion,  by  enabling  men  to 
live  without  being  slaves  to  the  world,  faci- 
litated  the  acquisition  of  tbis  youthful 
grace.  The  chorus  says  to  Trugoeus  in 
the  old  play,  that  if  he  could  finisti  his 
labours  he  would  be  seen  to  lay  aside  all 
his  former  harsh  manners,  and  he  would 
appear  gentle. 

Kai  tto\v  vrwTtpav,  an- 

aXXayrvra  irpaypaTW. 

“ Man,"  as  Leo  the  great  says,  “created 
in  the  image  of  God  was  to  be  an  imitator 
of  his  Author,  and  this  is  the  natural  dig- 
nity  of  ourrace,  if  there  should  shine  in  us, 
as  if  in  a certain  mirror,  the  form  of  divine 
benignity."  The  social  state  in  the  mid- 
dle  ages  had  a degree  of  refinement  from 

* Lib.  X.  cnp.  XVI.  in  Job  xii.  + Epist.  VI.  26. 
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the  influence  of  religion  which,  at  the  time 
delighted  and  surptised  refiecting  men. 
Thus  Petrarch  describes  his  artival  at 
Cologne  on  the  vigil  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist,  and  says,  “ 1 was  astonished  to  observe 
in  that  barbarous  land  such  civility.  auch 
a beauty  of  buildings,  such  gravity  in  the 
men,  and  such  elegance  in  the  matrons."* 
The  gteatest  attention  was  even  paid 
among  the  lower  classes  to  the  observances 
of  civility,  as  the  regulationi  of  their  own 
society  shew  ; for  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury  in  France,  if  a mason  uttered  an  un- 
civil  word,  he  paid  a fine  of  ten  farthings 
to  the  person  he  had  offended.  But  the 
engoging  manners  of  the  poor  proceeded 
from  a very  different  principle  frotn  the 
fear  of  punishment,  as  may  stili,  indeed, 
be  seen  in  those  happy  Catholic  cantons  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  of  Styria  and 
Corinthia,  where  the  children  come  forth 
to  kiss  their  little  hands  to  the  stranger, 
the  youths  receive  him  as  a brother,  and 
lead  him  to  the  deepest  pool,  or  to  the 
wildest  path  that  prumises  the  sport  most 
dear  to  them  ; the  old  men,  like  Homerie 
fathers  mild,  pass  him  by  with  smiles  and 
looks  of  affection  ; the  matrons  invoke  the 
adorable  name  of  the  Saviour  to  bless  him, 
and  where  the  form  of  greeting  with  ali  is 
to  say,  “ Praised  be  Jesus  Christ,"  that 
the  sweet  pledge  of  everlasting  union  may 
be  returned  in  the  answer,  “for  ever.” 
Ah ! it  is  bere  that  God,  through  the 
meekness  of  his  children,  gives  joy  to  the 
heart  of  youth.  What  traveller  in  Italy 
has  not  been  struck  with  the  meekness  and 
benignity  of  the  holy  men  who  receive 
strangers  to  monastic  hospitality  1 Dante, 
in  Paradise,  remembers 

The  briffht  courtesr 

Ot  frier  Thomee  ead  ili»  goodly  lore.f 

For  one,  at  least,  I can  never  omit  an 
occasion  to  praise  those  venerable  priests 
in  the  peaceful  cloisters  of  Camaldoli,  who 
with  the  noble  air  and  imposing  majesty  of 
princes,  waited  like  humble  domestica  upon 
me  unworthy,  disdaining  no  kind  of  servile 
office ; men  who  knew  how  to  unite  the 
utmost  dignity  with  the  utmost  grace,  so 
that  whom  I venerated  as  angels  I began 
to  love  as  brothers  ; men  of  such  rare  be- 
nignity, so  disinterested,  sounearthly,  that 
to  one  who  before  had  friends  they  could 
give  a new  idea  of  friendship ; men  in 
short,  who  had  lcarned  to  believe  with 


Pope  St.  I-eo  the  Great,  that  “ the  love  of 
our  neighbour  is  the  love  of  God."*  To 
observe  their  habit  one  would  have  sup- 
posed  them  ancient  sages  from  the  groves 
of  Plato,  but  the  sweetness  and  heavenly 
calm  of  their  countenances,  prnclaimed 
that  they  were  of  the  school  of  Christ. 
Ah  ! since  it  cannot  be  given  me  to  recom- 
pense  them,  may  I be  allowed  to  leave 
this  frail  memorial  of  their  goodness,  and 
to  satisfy  the  demand  of  my  heart  by  tes- 
tifying  what  an  impression  it  wrought 
there.  To  recompense  them  is  the  privi- 
lege  only  of  the  Author  of  benignity,  of  the 
Source  and  Inspirer  of  love.  I took  leave 
of  them  with  sighs,  but  it  was  only  for  j 
myself,  with  wishes  as  fruitless  that  I 
could  have  added  to  their  happiness  ; but 
the  brief  contingencies  of  the  mortal  course 
could  not  affect  those  who  moved  already 
in  another  sphere  of  being — they  were 
already  possessors  of  that  pe  ace  which  is 
to  last  for  ever — “justi  autem  in  perpetuum 
vivent  et  apud  Dominum  est  merces  eorum.”  i 
The  Church  in  the  most  imposing  of  her 
ceremonies,  and  in  the  person  of  her  su- 
preme pontiff,  takes  occasion  to  express 
this  divine  charity.  The  holy  father  on 
creating  a new  Cardinal,  before  the  soleum 
and  august  assembly  of  the  sacred  college, 
throws  aside,  as  it  were,  his  dignity,  re- 
ceives  him  in  open  arms,  and  twice  bestows 
the  kiss  of  peace.  Each  venerable  brother 
then  salutes  him  with  the  same  marks  of 
tenderness.  Thus  even  in  the  most  stately 
and  formal  parta  of  her  ritual,  there  is 
some  development  of  the  loving  principle, 
some  sweet  manifestalion  of  charity,  of  a 
friendship  that  is  to  be  eternal.  F'or  the 
general  instruction  of  her  children,  the 
precepts  and  manners  of  the  Church  were 
express  and  uniform.  The  sweet  evening 
hymn,  in  the  little  office  that  was  so  dear 
to  men  in  the  middle  ages,  that  all  the 
efforts  of  art  were  unceasingly  employed  j 
in  multiplying  beauteous  copies,  in  address- 
ing  her,  who,  above  all,  was  meek,  made 
equal  account  of  meekness  and  of  purity : 

Mites  fac  et  castos. 

“ O my  soni/'  cries  Bellarmin,  “ if  thou  art 
a gaxdenof  the  celestial  Ilusbandmau,  take 
het*d  lest  thorns  ahould  be  found  in  thee  ; 
but  let  there  be  the  tree  of  charity,  and 
the  lily  of  chastity,  and  the  violet  of  bu- 
mility.”  Behold  the  model  in  all  ages 
held  up  to  the  faithful.  Men  will  speak  | 
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vaia  things,  and  use  violence,  and  study 
deceits  ali  the  day  long,  and  speak  great 
things  against  them,  and  challenge  them 
to  arguroent — but  they  are  to  remember 
him  wko  “ as  a deaf  man,  heard  not ; and 
iras  as  a dumi)  man,  not  opening  his  mouth  : 
who  hecame  as  one  tbat  beareth  not,  and 
that  hatb  no  reproofs  in  his  mouth."*  St. 
Anselm,  in  his  sublime  Meditations,  prays 
to  God  that  he  would  take  away  obstiuacy 
from  his  sentimeats,  and  rudeness  frorn  his 
manners.  f 

“ Behold  what  is  meek  courtesy,”  says 
St.  Ambrose.  "The  superior  comes  to 
risit  the  inferior,  that  the  inferior  may  be 
«ssisted:  M ary  to  Elizabeth — Christ  to 
John.-'}  Behold  another  divine  example. 
St.  Jerome  remarks,  that  the  other  Evange- 
lists,  through  respect  for  St.  Matthew,  are 
unwilliag  to  call  him  by  the  vulgar  name 
of  itis  profession,  but  use  a word  of  double 
sense,  Levi ; whereas.  St.  Matthew  nomes 
himself  at  once  the  Publican ; shewing  his 
readers  that  no  one  should  despair  of  salva- 
tioa,  if  he  be  converted  to  better  things.  § 
St.  Jerome  gives  a beautiful  instance  of 
Christian  courtesy  towards  the  great.  “ No 
one,"  he  says,  “ ever  surpassed  Paula  in 
goodness  towards  ali  the  world ; no  one 
coald  be  more  gentle  and  kind  to  humble 
inferiora.  She  never  sought  the  society  of 
the  great ; but  whenever  she  found  herself 
with  them,  she  was  never  observed  to  blame 
with  a severi  ty  that  migbt  ha>re  seemed 
out  «f  place  those  who  sought  the  glory 
and  perishable  honour  of  this  life.  In 
erery  thing  she  knew  how  to  preserve  a 
just  moderation.”||  The  same  courtesy, 
from  the  same  principle  of  charity,  was 
inculcated  by  St  Francis.  “ lf  a friar," 
says  one  of  that  meek  order,  " should  find 
himself  at  the  table  of  some  prince,  or  great 
; lord,  and  should  perceive  the  stveet  odour 
1 with  which  the  cloth  and  napkins  are  per- 
fumed,  he  ought  not  to  shew  his  contempt 
for  snch  luxury,  but  he  should  make  it  the 
subject  of  internal  contemplatiou.  We 
teach  our  scholars,  on  such  occasions,  to 
take  ali  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  to  judge 
ali  in  good  part,  according  to  the  command 
of  our  glorious  father.  St  Francis ; who, 
in  his  rule,  warns  us,  that,  although  we  be 
poor  and  austere  in  our  lires,  we  must  not 
judge  evil  of  men  in  the  world,  who  live 
deiicately,  and  feast  well ; for  who  knows, 
if,  under  these  purplo  habits,  there  may 

• Psalm  xxxrii.  4 Medii,  cap.  I.  § 2. 
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not  be  concealed  hair  shirts  and  sackcloth. 
Was  not  tbat  the  custom  of  the  king  St 
Louis,  and  of  many  other  princes  ?”*  “A 
man  should  endeavour  to  gain  the  minds 
of  othere,  and  to  render  himself  agreeable 
and  amiable  in  ali  the  occasions  when  it  is 
his  duty  to  instruet,  to  exhort,  and  to  cor- 
rect.  No  necessity  will  ever  justify  rude- 
ness or  bitterness.”  This  is  what  St.  Basii 
says  in  his  Epistle  to  St.  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen.  “ The  mtention  of  afflicting  a man  is 
always  a sin.  The  most  lawful  action,  the 
exercise  of  the  most  incontrovertible  right, 
beeomes  a sin,  when  directed  to  this  hor- 
rible  end.  1 1 is  with  this  view,”  continues 
Manzoni,  “that  the  Calholic  Cburch  lays 
down  her  morality.”+  What  a contrast, 
then,  was  here,  to  the  spirit  of  that  people 
among  the  ancients,  who  in  many  respects 
approached  nearer  to  the  discipline  and 
character  of  our  ancestors  than  any  other ! 
For  at  Sparta  the  young  were  expressly 
taught  to  impart  a peculiar  sharpness  and 
brilliancy  to  their  sayings ; and  in  later 
life,  the  public  monners  prescribed  ridicule, 
the  being  able  to  endure  which  was  con- 
sidcred  the  mark  of  a Lacedsmonian  spirit ; 
though,  if  any  person  took  it  ili,  and  osked 
his  antagonist  to  desist,  (and  he  would  suf- 
fer much  before  he  would  avail  himself  of 
such  a privilege,)  the  other  was  forced  to 
comply.  That  the  power  of  ridicule  was 
not  undervalued,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstance,  that  in  the  code  of  Charon- 
das public  ridicule  was  assigned  as  the 
penalty  of  the  adulterer  and  busy-body, 
the  sycophant  and  coivard.  I It  is  bard, 
thereforc,  to  conceive  any  thing  more  op- 
posed  to  the  Christian  manners  in  ages  of 
faith,  than  the  discipline  which  encouraged 
such  a spirit ; which,  though  it  may  sorne- 
timcs  assume  a form  of  gentle  courtesy, 
when  it  is  used  in  loving  mood,  to  chace 
away  black  humours,  yet  oftener  it  doth 
indicate  “ harsh  rage,  defect  of  manners, 
want  of  govemment,  pride,  haughtiness, 
opinion,  and  disdain.” 

“ The  servant  of  Christ,"  says  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  “ is  to  be  called  rather  from  the 
miidness  of  his  manners  than  by  the  name 
given  to  him  by  his  parents."  And  St. 
Ambrose  shewed  the  moral  benefit  which 
resulted,  by  observing,  that,  “ a mild  man 
is  a physieian  of  the  heart."§  “Would 
not  the  true  philosophic  nature  possess 
miidness  ?"  asks  the  disputant  in  Plato.  || 
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It  was  found  so  in  after  ages ; for  the  ut- 
most  meekness  appeared  in  all  the  dis- 
courees  of  the  clergy,  distinguishing  their 
eloquence  from  that  which  Plato  ascribes 
to  the  democratic  orator,  “who  says  the 
most  severe  and  acrimonious  things;  and 
when  speaking  from  the  tribune — (topfiu  r* 
Kai  ovk  «bvyrnu  roi/  «AXa  Ary orrot/**  The 
courtesy  of  the  Christian  writers,  uniting 
the  most  uncompromising  firmness  with 
delicate  and  condescendi ng  language  is 
most  remarkable.  For  instance,  St.  Je- 
rome  thus  writes  to  Laeta : " Witneat  the 
family  of  your  illustrious  father  ; a man, 
without  doubt  to  be  commended,  for  the 
nobleness  of  his  sentiments,  and  for  his 
great  knowledge  on  every  subject ; but  un- 
happily  stili  imbued  with  the  errore  of 
Paganism.”+  St.  Augustin,  in  his  corres- 
pondence  with  the  pagan  people  of  Ma- 
daura, calls  them  his  relations  and  his 
brethren  : “ fratres  mei,  et  parentes  mei."  J 
And  the  lettere  of  St.  Basii  to  Libanius  the 
Rophist,  present  a stili  more  striking  in- 
stance of  the  courtesy  and  gentleness 
with  which  a doctor,  full  of  Christian 
zeal,  would  address  a Pagan.  Thia 
spirit  is  evinced,  also,  by  the  chivalrous 
writers  of  the  middle  age.  In  Gyron 
le  Courtoys,  Phebus  remains  with  a certain 
Payen,  named  Harsaan,  of  whom  the  ro- 
mance  says,  “ II  estoit  moult  gentil  homme 
en  la  loy  Payenne.”§#  Tasso  commends, 
in  glowing  terms,  the  constancy  and  valour 
of  Argentes,  an  I nfidel : [|  and  he  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  acknowledge  the  virtues  of 
Emireno,  a false  Armenian, 

That,  in  his  yonth,  from  Christ’»  troe  faith  and  Iight, 
To  the  blind  lore  of  Pagumni  did  slide.^f 

A beautiful  instance  of  this  ancient 
Christian  courtesy,  uuited  with  fervent 
zeal,  combining  the  gentleness  and  inno- 
cence  of  the  evangelical  spirit  with  the 
polished  refinement  of  the  Platonic  dia- 
logue,  and  with  a little  of  the  Socratic 
irony,  is  furnished  by  Manzoni  in  his  re- 
ply**  to  the  objections  advanced  by  Sis- 
mondi  against  Catholic  morals,  in  his  His- 
tory  of  the  Italian  Republics. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  courteous  principle  was,  in 
many  respects,  similar  even  to  the  form  of 
more  recent  mannere.  Thus  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries,  it  was  common  to 
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give  the  title  of  Abbot  to  any  venerable  or 
learued  priest.  Pope  Adrian  thus  styles 
Angilbert,  who  was  but  a simple  chaplain 
of  the  king’s  chapel ; and  Cassien  applies 
it  to  many  solitaries,  who  never  had  any 
command  over  a community.  As  it  was 
become  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  give 
certain  tities  of  honour  to  Bishop,  such  as 
the  pious,  or  the  blessed,  or  holy, — the 
delicate  courtesy  of  the  fathers,  which  we 
have  spoken  of,  induced  them  to  apply 
these  even  to  men  whom  they  had  to  con- 
demn.  In  the  Conference  of  Carthage, 
St.  Augustin  speaks  of  the  holy  Emeritus, 
and  the  holy  Petilien,  although  these  were 
Donatists.  An  author  had  often  occasi  on 
to  evince  the  same  modesty  as  a knight  of 
chivalry.  Thus  Suger,  in  his  work  on  the 
Gestes  of  Ixmis  VI I.,  though  he  describes 
minutely  the  events  of  his  time,  says  not 
a word  respecting  his  own  administration 
as  Regent,  nor  the  choice  made  of  him  to 
govem  the  kingdom,  such  was  his  modesty 
in  not  publishing  his  own  great  merit  and 
Services.  And  where  merit  had  raised 
pereons  of  low  and  obscure  birth,  like  this 
celebrated  Abbot,  the  meek  sincerity  in- 
spired  by  religion  nuist  have  preserved 
their  mannere  from  oli  that  offensi  ve  vanity 
which  would  otherwise  have  so  inevitably 
attended  their  sudden  elevation.  Willegi- 
8us,  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  being  son  of  a 
carpenter,  had  wheels  painted  in  all  the 
chambers  of  his  house,  with  an  inscription, 
reminding  him  of  his  origin.  Pope  Urban, 
being  son  of  a shoe-maker,  decorated  the 
churches  of  Troyes  with  paintings  of  his 
fatheris  stall ; and  Cardinal  Moicus,  in  the 
time  of  Paul  II.  having  been  a shepherds 
son,  had  painted  a lamb,  with  a book  on 
its  head,  to  shew  his  origin  and  his  profes- 
sion.*  Ruger,  when  Regent  of  France, 
repeatedly  alludes  to  his  own  origin,f  and 
says : “ Representing  to  myself  in  what 
ni. inner  the  strong  hand  of  God  raised  me 
poor  from  the  dunghill,  and  made  me  to 
sit  with  the  princes  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  kingdom,  in  what  manner  he  hath  ex- 
alted  unwortliy  me."  J John  of  Salisbury, 
in  the  prologue  to  his  great  work  " I)e 
Nugis  Curialium,"  takes  occas  ion  to  speak 
of  himself  as  “a  plebeian  man."  Indeed, 
St.  Anselm  says,  that  a man  really  humble 
seeks  the  lowest  place  with  as  much  eager- 
ness  as  a proud  man  seeks  the  highest : of 
which  Palladius  gives  an  example  in  the 
blessed  Pasuntius,  who,  finding  himself 
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held  in  great  honour,  fled  to  unknown  re- 
gions,  and  far-distant  monasteries,  dissem- 
bling  hia  name,  thatjthcre,  as  if  a rude  and 
new  monk,  he  might  discharge  the  lowest 
offices. 

Isocrates,  in  his  Panegyric,  says,  that 
philosophy  forma  the  manners  of  men,  and 
“makes  them  mild  to  one  another."*  tiut 
here  we  must  distinguish  : if  it  be  the 
philosophy,  or  the  love  of  God  and  truth, 
which  saved  men,  and  made  saints,  before 
the  prophets  and  before  Moses, — this  may 
be  true : if  it  be  the  philosophy  of  the 
proud  schools  of  Athens,  this  is  but  an 
empty  boast,  not  in  the  least  degree  borne 
oot  by  what  we  knotv  of  the  manners  of 
the  ancients ; for  to  the  men  who  come 
from  those  schools,  as  well  as  to  the  moderns 
who  hare  lost  the  faith,  we  can  only  apply 
the  phrase  of  Tacitas,  “ kx  suo  quisque 
ingenio  mitius  aut  horridius. 1 here  is 
no  secnrity. 

To  the  meekness  of  saintly  inen  in  ages 
of  faith,  belonged  an  outward  expression 
of  gentleness  and  benignity,  which  one  can- 
not  pass  over  in  silence.  “The  saints,” 
says  the  blessed  John  of  the  Cross,  “ have 
a certain  air  of  dignity,  roajesty,  and  sweet- 
ness,  which  draws  the  veneration  of  the 
whole  world  to  them.”  This  is  what  struck 
me  when  I came  first  to  Camaldoli,  on  the 
ere  of  the  exaltation  of  the  holy  cross ; for 
there  I unwilling,  was  humbly  waited  upon 
by  men,  who  had  in  their  looks  and  air  the 
majesty  of  princes : to  portray  them  on 
canvass  would  have  required  the  pencil  of 
another  Andrew  Sacchi.  1 1 is  recorded  of 
St  Bernard,  that  he  had  an  admirably 
*weet  and  gracious  look,  which  proceeded 
rather  from  his  “spirit  than  his  flesh." 
The  portrait  of  WiUiam  of  Wyckham,  in 
the  College  which  he  founded  at  Oxford,  is 
«ingularly  expressive  of  meekness,  intelli- 
gence,  and  sanctity.  lndeed,  on  the  mo- 
numents  of  these  ages,  we  can  seldom 
trace  those  coantenances  which  now  pre- 
aent  themselves  in  every  direction,  bearing 
looks 

Alien  from  bearen,  with  passione  fou]  obecuFd. 

They  are  such  as  rather  might  serve  for 
angels,  that  would  seem  to  say,  with  Beatrix 
to  Dante,  “ I come  from  a place  whither  I 
desire  to  return,  but  love  has  conducted 
me  here or  like  that  spirit  which  ap- 
peared  to  Dante,  who  shewed  “in  look 
*nd  gesture,  seemly  grace  of  reverent 
swe.“J 

• Ptnegjr.  »0.  ♦ Hiat.  tib.  I.  82.  J Purg.  XII. 


The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  no  models 
of  this  beauty  of  sanctity,  notwithstanding 
their  deep  and  lovely  conceptions  of  grace  ; 
as,  in  fact,  there  was  uothing  in  their 
philosophy  to  correspond  with  it.  Cicero 
says,  that  in  the  countenance  of  a public 
orator,  there  should  be  a modest  expression 
mixed  with  ncrimony.*  There  is  not  a 
passage  iu  all  the  most  admired  writings  of 
their  philosophcrs,  which  was  capable  of 
inspiring  the  sense  which  was  expressed 
iu  these  mild  looks  of  Christian  holiness. 
These  looks  are  all  derived  from  the 
Christian  mysteries.  No  one  who  had  not 
beheld  the  initiated,  could  ever  have  con- 
ceived  the  countenance  of  that  deacon  in 
l)omenichino's  painting  of  the  communion 
of  St.  J erome : that  expression  of  deep, 
snbdned,  unaffected,  unimpassioncd  piet}', 
is  exclusivcly  to  be  found  witliin  the  Ca- 
tholic  Church.  At  the  first  sight  of  that 
young  priest  who  advances  to  the  altar 
with  joined  palms  and  down  cast  eyes,  to 
sing  mass,  there  are  many  present  who 
cannot  prevent  their  tears  from  bursting 
forth  : it  is  a look  of  such  profound  humi- 
lity  and  sweetness ; snch  resiguation  and 
readiness  to  die  for  Christ : it  is  the  coun- 
tenance and  air  of  a holy  martyr.  And 
remark  here,  that  the  least  skilful  artist  in 
a Catholic  country,  can  give  an  idea  of 
this  expression,  and  that  the  noblest  genius 
among  the  moderns,  in  no  instance,  has 
ever  succeeded. 

“ There  have  been  many  in  this  holy 
order,”  says  Father  Elxeare  T Archer,  “who  1 
have  converted  great  sinners  mcrely  by 
means  of  their  manner  and  outward  appear- 
ance.  If  I may  speak  of  what  I have 
myself  seen,  1 can  say  with  truth,  that 
having  been  in  company  for  twelve  hours, 
three  or  four  times,  with  a saint,  whom  all 
Italy  holds  for  such ; one,  as  Dante  says, 
‘visibly  written  blessed  in  his  looks,'  I 
have  learned  more  respecting  the  duties  of 
my  profession  from  marking  his  counten- 
ance,  than  if  he  had  entertained  me  for 
three  days  with  a continuous  discourse 
upon  mystical  theology.  Every  one  who 
knows  him,  will  confess  with  me,  that  he 
is  n man  rather  of  heaven  than  of  the 
earth,  and  who  converses  more  with  God 
than  with  men ; and,  nevertheless,  he  is 
of  so  sweet  and  agreeable  a conversation, 
that  he  captivates  every  one.  To  see  him 
when  he  is  not  performing  his  exercises, 
during  which  he  appears  as  an  angel  of 
heaven,  one  would  say  that  he  was  but  an 
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ordinary  man,  and  nothing  more  than  an- 
other:  sowellhashelearnedhmvtocultivatc 
that  holy  cheerfulness  and  joyotls  modes- 
ly."*  Armed  only  with  a crucifix  and  the 
looks  of  an  ange!,  “ severe  in  youthful 
beauty,"  St.  Francis  Regis  stopped  a troop 
of  faeretical  soldiera,  who  were  about  to 
burst  into  a church,  and  prevented  them 
from  profaning  it. 

The  writers  of  the  middle  age  generally 
ascribe  beauty  to  an  internal  excellence  of 
the  mind  : thus  Holinshed  says  of  Henry 
VI.  “ His  face  tr as  beautiful,  in  the  whicn 
continually  was  resident  the  bountie  of 
mind,  with  which  he  was  inwardly  endew- 
ed.”  “ Where  is  now  that  beauty  of  coun- 
tenance," asks  St.  Jerome,  alluding  to  a 
young  friend  lately  dead,  “ where  that 
dignity  of  person,  which  like  a beautiful 
garment,  clothed  the  beauty  of  the  soul  ?”f 
I n speculation,  the  ancients  had  nothing  to 
leam  here  ; the  beautiful  and  good  were 
expressed  by  the  Greeks  conjointly  in  one 
term.  Socrates  says  of  bodies,  arts,  and 
domestic  economy  that,  “ in  ali  these  things 
there  is  a just  order  and  a deformity,  and 
that  deformity  and  discord  are  sisters  of 
evil  speech  and  evil  manners,  in  like  man- 
ner  as  the  contrary  are  of  the  contrary, 
being  sisters  and  imitations  of  temporanee 
and  virtuous  manners."!  In  fact,  a life  at 
enmity  with  God,  seems  of  necessity  to 
produce  in  the  human  countenance  an  ex- 
pression  of  deformity,  which  is  not  found 
in  any  of  his  innocent  creatures.  The  eye 
naturally  turns  aside  in  disgust  from  the 
face  of  the  heartless  libertine,  the  avarici- 
ous  sia  ve  of  wealth,  the  epicure,  the  un- 
feeling  minister  of  law , the  liaughty  proud 
man,  or  the  energumen  of  any  of  those 
politioni  theories  connected  with  impiety. 
The  countenance  of  the  moderas  is  charae- 
teristic  of  their  philosophy  and  of  their 
manners, — cold,  stiff,  affected ; it  wears  a 
tone  of  cunning  and  malice,  of  duplicity, 
curiosity,  and  disdain.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  playful,  natural,  and  benign  : it  is 
subject.  like  that  of  Julian,  to  immoderate 
changes  of  gloorn  and  laughter  ; and  be- 
trays  the  inward  and  almost  ceaseless  storm 
of  passion  : not  like  that  of  the  king  Don 
Alonzo  IX.,  who,  in  the  bloody  battle  of 
Las  Navas  dei  Toloso,  evinced  throughout 
an  equable  serenity  of  countenance.  Sa- 
vedra  mentions  that  no  accident  was  ever 
known  to  develope  the  least  symptom  of 
passion  in  the  person  of  king  Don  Fer- 
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nando  the  Catholic.*  The  countenance  of 
the  middle  ages  is  now  chiefiy  to  be  found 
among  the  peasantry  in  Catholic  conntries, 
— the  look  of  manly  dignity,  with  innocent 
abandonment — the  joyous  and  yet  modest 
expression — the  free  and  benign  look  which 
is  never  disconcvrted  by  the  presence  of 
grandeur,  and  never  clotided  by  the  artifice 
of  pride.  Ali  travellers  remark  the  gTace- 
ful  dignity  of  the  Tuscan  peasant,  and  the 
respectful  sweetness  of  expression  which 
belongs  to  the  youth  of  Ireland.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  these  consideratione,  which  made 
the  holy  men  of  ages  of  faith  so  indulgent 
and  favourable  to  beauty.  Tbey  would 
have  reproached  no  one  for  being  beautiful, 
but  would  have  repeated  the  Homerie  lines 
against  those  who  should  do  so. 

e«5roi  airAtSXrjr'  Arrl  6tuv  «piKv&ta  fi&pa, 
o trtra  *tv  avrol  bmtrtv,  iKav  8’  oxjk  av  ns  «Xoiro.f 

In  proof  of  which  assertion,  it  might  be 
sufficient  to  appeal  to  that  passnge,  where 
St.  Ambrose  evinces  such  a delicate  sense 
of  beauty  and  grace,  in  describing  the  hu- 
man body ; { a subject  which  always  draws 
from  holy  writers  remarks  of  a similar  kind. 
The  ancient  fathers  had  predicted  evil  of 
Julian,  from  observing  the  deformity  of  his 
countenance. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  from  this  view 
of  the  meekness  of  men,  during  ages  of 
faith,  without  delaying  to  cast  a glance  at 
the  spirit  and  manners  of  that  renowned 
chivalry  which  appeared  in  them,  and 
which  was  the  resuit  of  religion  acting 
upon  heroic  minds,  under  circumstances 
which  drew  forth  ali  the  energies  of  human 
nature.  So  great  was  the  meekness  of 
noble  manners,  that  spiritual  writers  used 
even  to  propose  it  as  a model  to  those  who 
wished  to  embrace  o religious  life.  Thus 
brother  John,  a Curmelite,  says,  in  his  In- 
struction  to  Novices  : " There  are  as  many 
degrees  of  patience  os  of  gentleness,  and 
noble  manners  rest  on  patience.  How 
common  is  it  in  the  banquet-halls  of  the 
world,  where  the  sense  of  honour  is  so 
delicate,  that  there  should  arise  many  pro- 
vocatione to  anger,  by  looks,  words,  and 
actions,  et  tamen  quo  quis  nobilior  est  et 
honoris  expectatio  major,  eb  patientius  ad- 
versa ferre  discit.  Therefbre  the  servants 
of  God,  who  aspire  to  eternal  honours, 
may  wcll  repress  their  anger,  and  shew 
a pacific  heurt  to  the  contradictions  of 
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men."*  The  knightly  portrait  is  never 
without  this  feature,  whether  we  look  for 
i it  in  history  or  in  romance.  From  the 
former  we  are  presented  vrith  an  early  in- 
stance  in  Boemond  the  Franc,  ns  described 
by  Anne  Coinmcneus,  who  observes,  that 
be  nnited  in  his  person  ali  the  perfectione 
of  the  htiman  fornt ; adding,  that  “ he 
stooped  a little,  not  from  any  defect  of  the 
spine,  but  from  a custom  of  youth,  which 
a as  a mark  of  modesty."f  This  is  curious, 
as  the  portrait  of  a youthful  barbarian  by 
a Greek ; but  even  the  heathens  knew, 
that,  as  Plautius  says,  “ modesty  became 
the  voung.”  An  example  more  to  our 
immediate  purpose,  is  that  of  J ohn  duc  de 
Berry,  brother  of  Charles  V.  given  by 
Christine  de  Fisan : “ 11  est  prince  de 
doulce  et  humaine  conversacion,  sans  haul- 
teinete  d’orgueil,  benigne  en  parolle  et 
responce,  joyeus  en  conversacion,  et  en 
toutes  chose  tres  traictable."!  Again,  of 
lamis  duc  d'Orleans,  son  of  King  Charles 
V.  she  says  “ Doulce  response  et  amiable 
rent  a toute  personne  qui  a luy  a a besoing- 
nier.”§  And  respecting  prince  Charles, 
afterwards  Charles  VI.,  she  dwells  at 
greater  length.  “ In  his  great  benignity, 
sweetness,  and  clemency,  he  is  past  com- 
pare ; humane  to  ali  kinds  of  people,  wi th- 
out  the  least  pride ; and,  to  speak  briefly, 
to  full  is  he  of  great  benignity,  sweetness, 
and  love,  that  God  demonstrates  it  even 
on  his  countenance  to  Buch  a degree,  that 
he  has  so  singular  a grace  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence,  that  ali  people  who  see  him, 
whether  stranger,  prince,  or  others,  become 
in  love  with  him,  and  are  rejoiced  in  his 
presenco ; so  that,  oftentimes,  I have  been 
seized  with  admiration,  to  see  how  the 
people,  of  all  sorts,  women  and  children, 
have  llown  through  the  streets,  to  see  him 
] pass.''||  Don  Diego  Savedrn  Faxardo  says, 
j that  in  Spain,  the  royal  young  princes 
were  always  to  be  visited  familiarly  by 
every  one,  until  Philip  II.  abolished  the 
ancient  custom,  on  occasion  of  his  anger 
against  Don  C arlosAj  The  writers  of  the 
old  romantic  historica  love  to  paint  the 
gracious  meekness  of  their  heroes  in  its 
mosl  engaging  colours,  thougli  it  often  pre- 
sents  a singular  contrast  with  the  scene 
which  their  imagination  created  for  the 
development  of  their  energics.  Here  we 
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are  only  concemed  with  what  is  amiable 
in  these  extravagant  portraits,  and  with 
what  was  most  assuredly  drawn  from  living 
manners.  Of  these  books  one  of  the  most 
celebrnted  was  the  Flistory  of  Gyron  le 
Courtois,  which  seemed  compiled  for  the 
express  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  grace  of 
courtesy,  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
atance,  and  of  shewing  what  a revolution 
had  been  effected  in  the  manners  of  those 
same  Gauls,  with  whom  the  vas  victis ! 
had  once  been  the  style  of  conqueror». 
Here  both  knight  and  variet  are  equally 
meek,  resembling  Spenser's  gentle  squire, 
Of  myld  demeonore,  and  rare  courtesee. 

Their  respectful  manner  of  address  is 
always  described  in  this  style:  “II  lesalua 
moult  doulcementet  hnmblement."  Gyron's 
favourite  expression  is,  “Je  ne  vaulx  ung 
gorcon  au  regard  de  vous."  On  one  occa- 
sion such  honour  is  shewn  to  an  old  worthy, 
that  the  narrator  is  obliged  to  borrow  a 
similitude  from  devotion : “ T oua  luy  fai- 
soient  si  grant  honneur  comme  se  il  feust 
ung  corps  saint."*  The  scenes  which  fol- 
low  are  not  without  heauty  and  instruc- 
tion  for  those  who  regard  gestures  as  proof 
of  nokle  spirit.  Brehus  heing  interrogated 
respecting  a strange  knight,  who  accompa- 
nied  him,  replied,  “ Sire,  1 do  not  know  hia 
name;  forhesocarefullyconceals  itwherever 
he  goes,  that  to  no  man  of  tbe  world  will  he 
ever  say  any  thing  respecting  himself.  So 
he  travels  about,  concealing  himself.  And 
if  he  is  among  knights  he  is  so  humble, 
and  so  coy,  and  so  silent,  that  he  never 
says  a word,  and  never  holds  any  parle- 
ment  respecting  any  deed  that  he  has  per- 
formed.  lf  you  were  to  see  him,  then  you 
would  certainly  think  that  he  was  not  and 
could  never  be  worth  more  than  a poor 
boy.  And  when  he  is  armed,  and  comes  to 
rform  any  great  feat,  then  you  would 
hold  wonders  openly.  We  do  not  know 
whether  he  be  of  a king’s  lineage,  or  that 
of  a count,  or  of  low  people  ; but  he  is  the 
beat  knight  that  I know  of  at  present 
among  errant  knights.  And,  in  addition, 
he  is  so  handsome  a knight,  that  I do  not 
believe  there  is  another  equal  to  him  in  all 
the  world.  Sire,  1 teli  you  of  this  man,  that 
in  myjudgment,  he  is  a perfect  knight,  and 
he  lias  borne  arms  for  xv.  years.”  This 
was  Gyron  himself.  f Dante  evinces  the 
samc  humiliiy,  when,  on  being  questioned 
by  Guido  dei  Duca,  he  modestly  declines 
giving  his  name : 
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To  tcll  je  who  I am  were  worda  mis-spent. 

For  yet  my  nante  scarce  aouuds  on  runiour’a  lips.- 

To  the  manners  of  Dante,  in  this  respect, 
Philip  Villani  bears  a beautiful  testimony, 
where  he  says,  that  “ if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  courtesy  which  he  always  evinced,  his 
countenance  would  have  worn  a melancholy 
tone."  Jlow  admirable  is  that  trait  of  a 
delicate  and  courteous  heart  when  he  be- 
holds  in  purgatory  the  wretched  souls  of 
the  envious,  and  being  himself  invisible,  1 
scrupi  es  to  advance. 

It  were  a wrong,  nietbotight,  to  pass  and  look 

On  othera,  yet  inyself  the  while  unseen. 

To  my  sajre  eounsel,  therefore,  did  I tum. 

He  knew  the  meaning  of  the  mute  appeal, 

Nor  waited  for  my  qnestioning,  but  aaid, 

Speak,  and  be  brief,  be  subtile  in  thy  worda.f 

But  let  us  return  to  Gyron,  the  pattern 
of  courtesy.  When  a contrary  spirit  was 
evinced,  therc  is  an  amusing  passage  re- 
lated,  to  shew  that  it  ought  to  be  ascribed 
to  some  deformity  of  constitution,  and  only 
pitied  as  incurable.  Messire  du  I .ac  knocka 
at  the  gate  of  a tower  in  the  forest,  and 
begs  to  enter : a voice  from  the  top  of  the 
batllement  begins  to  insuit  him  : the  knight 
replies  that  this  person  is  not  too  courteous 
whoever  he  may  be  : the  voice  from  over 
the  gate  answers,  "Je  suis  tant  courtoys  en 
toutes  guyses  que  je  nay  mye  de  longueur 
cinq  pieds  non  mye  quatre  se  comme  je  croy. 

J e ressemble  a vous  trop  malcment  qui  estes 
grant  et  long  comme  ung  dyable  et  cuyde 
certainement  que  tout  ainsi  comme  vous 
estes  plus  grant  que  ung  autre,  aussi  estes 
vous  plus  maulvais  du  tout.  Tous  ces  grans 
vilains  toute  suoyes  et  tous  ces  grans  che- 
valiers  veons  nous  maulvais,  pour  quoy  je 
croy  que  vous  soyt  z du  tout  maulvais.  Et 
pour  ceste  raison  vueil  je  que  vous  aillez 
vostre  chemin  et  delivrez  la  nostre  porte 
qui  nest  gueres  plus  grant  de  vous.  Autant 
estes  vous  grant  comme  elle  est.  Cest  ung 
grant  ennuy  de  vous  vcoir  tant  estes  grant." 
The  knight  sees  it  is  but  a dtvarf  who  thus 
speaks,  a little  old  man,  not  four  feet  high, 
with  a head  as  large  as  a horse.  “ Sire, 
chevalier,”  cries  the  dwarf,  “ ne  vous  est  il 
mye  avis  que  je  soyes  beau  bachelier  et  bien 
fait  de  tous  membres  ? Vrai  est  que  vous 
avez  en  vous  de  vostre  part  la  grandesse  du 
monde  et  je  ay  de  ma  part  toute  la  petit- 
csse  du  siecle.  M ais  je  ay  tant  de  reconfort 
que  je  pourroye  encores  croistre,  si  Dieu 
vouloit  pource  que  je  suis  encores  trop 
petit,  mois  vous  ne  pourriez  croistre, 
car  vous  estes  plus  grant  que  ung  gcant." 

• Purg.  XIV.  t Purg.  XIII. 


Du  Lac  cannot  help  smiling  ; but  the 
dwarf  continues  to  revile  him,  and  to 
imprecate  evil  on  him  : “et  messire  Lac 
ne  respond  a ceste  chose  ne  a ses  parolles 
car  il  congnoist  bien  tout  clerement  que  eu 
cesluy  me  pourroit  il  trouer  nui  bien  ne  nulle 
courtoysie  en  nulle  maniere  du  monde.''" 
The  hero  of  chivalrous  fable  was,  in  this 
instance,  more  truc  to  meekness  than  Don 
Alonzo  III.  in  real  history,  who  so  resent- 
ed  the  trifiing  incivility  of  Sanctio  of  Na- 
vam, in  withdrawing  after  the  battle  of 
Arc  without  taking  leave  of  him,  that  he 
had  never  rest  afterwards  till  he  deprived 
him  of  his  state. 

When  Gyron  le  Courtois  and  the  king 
Melyadus  are  engaged  in  battle,  and  some 
one  leads  a horse,  and  offers  it  to  Gyron, 
that  knight  immediateiy  presents  it  to  his 
adversary,  and  says,  “ Sire,  take  that  horse 
and  mount  upon  it,  and  I will  take  another 
for  myself  and  mount.  You  are  so  good  a 
knight,  that  were  I to  mount,  and  leave 
you  here  on  foot,  it  would  be  too  great  vil- 
lany,"  When  the  king  heard  this  Word,  he 
was  abashed,  and  replied,  “ Sir  knight,  do 
ou  reallv  offer  me  this  courtesy  ? ” — “ Sir 
night,”  answered  Gyron,  “ certes  I say 
truly,  for  I ought  not  to  leave  such  n 
preudhomme  as  you  are  on  foot.” — “ But, 
sir  knight,"  continues  the  king,  “ I tkink 
that  you  ought  not  to  offer  it  to  me  here, 
since  1 am  in  this  place  your  mortal  enemy  : 
and  if  I were  mounted,  and  found  you  on 
foot,  do  you  not  suppose  that  1 would  seek 
to  rcvenge  the  sbame  to  which  you  put  me 
at  the  tournament  ?" — “ Certes,"  said  Gy- 
ron, “I  believe  verily  that  you  are  my 
mortal  enemy,  as  I have  lately  seen  quite 
clearly : but  for  all  that  you  mortally  hate 
me  as  I see,  1 do  not  believe  that  so  good 
a knight  as  you  are  would  do  villany  to  me 
or  to  any  one  elsc,  car  bon  chevalier  ne  doit 
faire  autre  chose  que  bonte  et  courtoisie 
pour  nulle  advanture  du  monde. "f 

All  this  representation  of  meekness  and 
courtesy  might  be  drawn  from  real  history. 
At  the  magnificent  tournament  which  took 
place  at  Florence  in  the  square  of  the  holy 
cross,  Lorenzo  de  Medicis  was  delared  con- 
queror. He  speaks  of  himself  on  this  oc- 
casion,  with  the  modesty  of  a knight  of 
romance : “ I jousted  upon  the  square  of 
Santa  Croce,  and  although  I was  not  strong 
in  urms  or  in  blows,  the  first  honour  was 
stili  adjudged  to  me,-  that  is  an  helmet  all 
furnished  with  silver.”  Du  Guesclin  on  his 
death-bed,  after  he  had  devoutly  received 
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the  last  sacramenta,  called  the  Mareschal 
de  Sanccrre  and  Messire  Olivier  de  Mauny, 
and  other  knights,  and  said  to  them, 
“Seigneurs,  par  vos  vaillance  et  non  par 
moy  m’a  tenu  fortunc  en  grant  honneur  en 
toute  F rance,  en  mon  vivant,  et  a vous  en 
est  deu  1'honneur,  qui  mon  «me  a vous  re- 
oommende.’’*  The  same  style,  so  gracious 
from  its  humility,  was  employed  in  speak- 
ing  also  of  friends,  as  in  the  Homerie  in- 
stance,  where  the  son  of  Nestor  says 
weeping,  “My  brother  perished,”  and  only 
adding  of  him,  oGr*  Kaxiaros  And 

Homer,  in  allusion  to  Patroclus,  even  fur- 
nishes  language  which  might  convey  an 
idea  of  that  mildness  of  manner,  which 
belonged  to  men  in  Christian  ages : 

irdcnv  yap  tirhrtaro  tlvai, 

(uit  cie.* 

To  ali  equally  mild,  not  like  those  who 
have  ever  a smile  for  the  great  and  a frown 
and  denial  for  the  poor,  but  one  of  those 
souls  which  Montaigne  calls  souls  of  differ- 
ent stories  or  floors,  which  can  be  shewn 
freely  to  ali  men ; which  can  converse  with 
a neighbour  about  his  building,  with  a car- 
penter  about  his  work,  with  a gardener 
about  his  plants,  which  can  make  itself  one 
I amoug  the  least  of  the  persons  that  are 
present.  John  the  Deacon  relates  a saying 
of  St.  Simeon  a short  time  before  his  death. 
“Mi  optime  Joannes,  neminem  mortalium 
unquam  sperne  : sunt  etiam  inter  rusticos 
et  mendicos  qui  Deo  sint  charissimi.”  A 
i rench  nobleman,  who  lately  died,  used  to 
salute  every  poor  person  that  he  met  on 
the  way,  and  was  the  first  to  evince  re- 
spect-  Spenser  describes  a scene,  drawn 
from  the  ancient  manners  of  the  Christian 
society,  which  might  be  studied  with  ad- 
vuatage  by  the  moderns,  who  shetv  so  little 
regard  to  strangers  when  they  do  not  fiud 
themselves  in  the  vein  to  meet  them  in 
exchange  of  gracious  conversation ; and 

Iwho  eeem  to  think  with  the  old  pagan : 

Lupus  est  humo  homini,  non  homo 
Quum  qualis  sit,  non  novit. 

Spenser  says, 

He  commina  neure  gun  gentty  her  salute 
With  curteou*  wards,  in  the  muut  comely  wise ; 
Who,  though  desirous  nulier  to  rest  mute, 

Then  termes  to  entertaine  of  common  gnize. 

V«t  ratber  tiieu  «he  kinduesse  would  despize. 

She  would  hereelf  displease,  eo  bim  reluite.! 

Iln  the  middle  ages,  the  respect  shewn 

* Clmmique  de  Du  Guea.  e.  442. 
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to  strangers  was  perfectly  Homerie.  It 
was  not  then  in  the  higher  classes  studied 
as  a noble  art  to  render  to  ali  persons  un- 
known  such  aspect  as  cloudy  men  use  to 
their  adversaries.  Ali  were  similarly  dis- 
posed  in  this  point ; the  poor  man,  or  the 
domestic,  said,  “gaber  chevalier  estrange 
est  trop  grant  vilennie.”*  The  nobleman 
said,  with  the  Roman  poet, 

Cum  te  non  nossem,  Dominum  regemque  vocabam, 
Cum  beni  te  uovi,  jam  mihi  Priscus  eris.t 

St.  Pacomius  was  a young  Roman  soldier, 
whose  conversion  originated  in  his  observ- 
ing  the  extraordinary  kindness  with  which 
he  was  treated  by  some  Christiana,  who 
received  him  to  hospitality.  At  the  same 
time  the  ancient  manners  possessed  a civi- 
li ty  which  was  not  forgotten  or  unimproved 
by  the  Christiana.  1'ather  Bouhours  re- 
marks  in  his  dialogues,  that  the  graces 
were  represented  always  of  little  stature, 
in  order  to  shew  that  this  virtue  consisted 
in  little  things,  in  a gesture,  a smile,  or  a 
respectful  air.  The  traveller,  indeed, 
might  have  learned  humility  and  meekness 
of  demeanour,  from  the  verses  of  that  Ro- 
man poet,  who,  exiled  amidst  the  desolate 
wilds  of  Thrace,  had  yet  the  sense  and 
candour  to  admit,  that  it  was  he  who  was 
the  barbarian,  since  he  was  not  understood 
by  the  natives : 

Barbarus  hic  ego  sum  quia  non  intelligor  illis. 

Itbelongs  rather  to  a particular  review 
of  chivalry,  than  to  the  general  glance 
which  we  are  now  throwing  upon  ancient 
manners,  to  dwell  upon  the  courteous  in- 
terchange  of  words,  which  strangers  used 
to  practiae  to  each  other  : but  in  a history 
relating  to  the  middle  ages,  there  is  one 
instance  associated  with  a name  of  such 
poetic  interest,  that  1 cannot  forbear  adduc- 
ing  it.  When  Pctrarch  was  on  his  road 
from  Vaucluse  to  Montrieux,  between  Aix 
and  St.  Maximin,  he  met  with  a company 
of  Roman  ladies,  who  were  going  on  a 
pilgrimage.  By  their  air  and  gait  he  dis- 
tinguished,  at  a distance,  their  country  and 
their  birth.  Drawing  near,  he  stopped  and 
politely  asked  them  from  whence  they  came 
and  whither  they  were  going.  The  sound 
of  an  Italian  voice  spread  joy  through  this 
little  company.  The  oldest  of  them  an- 
swercd,  “ Home  is  our  country ; we  are 
going  on  a pilgrimage  to  St.  James.  And 
you  Sir,  ave  you  a Roman  ? are  you  going 

• Gyron  le  Conrtoys,  LXVIII. 
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to  Rome?”  “ I am  not  going  there  imme- 
diately,”  rcplied  Petrarch,  “but  my  beart 
is  always  there."  This  answer  inspired 
the  pilgrims  with  confidence ; they  sur- 
rounded  Petrarch,  aiid  replied  to  a thousand 
questions  which  he  asked  them  concerning 
the  state  of  the  republic : Petrarch  then 
asked  these  ladies  if  he  could  be  so  happy 
as  to  serve  them  in  any  respect.  “Every 
thing,"  says  he,  in  a letter  to  Lelius,  “ urged 
me  to  make  them  this  offer,  tiod,  their 
virtue,  their  country,  and  their  love  of  you. 
1 wished  to  divide  with  them  the  sum  I had 
brought  with  me  for  my  journey : their 
answer  was,  ‘pray  to  God  that  our  journey 
may  be  successful  : we  ask  only  this  of 
you.’  This  reply  delighted,  but  did  not 
surprise  me : I perceived  in  it  the  dignity 
and  disinterestedness  of  Roman  ladies.” 
Petrarch,  charmed  with  their  discourse, 
would  have  passed  the  day  with  them  ; but 
they  were  bent  on  hastening  towards  their 
pious  design  : and  he  was  also  eager  to  be- 
hold  his  brother,  the  tnonk  at  Montrieux. 
“While  our  discourse  lasted,"  adds  he,  “ I 
thought  1 saw  those  holy  virgins  who  made 
so  distinguished  a tigure  in  our  Christian 
annals:  Prisca,  Praxedes,  Prudentia,  and 
Agnez." 

fihakspenre  ascribes  to  Theseus  a most  de- 
licate regard  for  humble  personsoffering  their 
honest  but  unskilled  civility,  where  he  says, 

Our  sport  shaJl  be,  to  take  «hat  they  mistmke : 
And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do, 

Noble  respect  ukcs  it  in  might,  not  merit. 

Where  I have  roiue,  grrat  clerks  have  purposed 
To  greet  me  with  preineditated  welcomes; 

Where  I have  eeeu  thera  shiver  and  look  pale, 
Make  periode  in  the  midet  of  seulences, 

And  in  cunclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  off, 

Not  paying  me  a welcoine  : trust  me  aweet, 

Out  of  thi«  silruce,  yet,  [ pirk'd  a welcome  : 

And  in  the  modeety  of  fearful  duty 
I read  aa  much,  as  froin  tiie  rattling  tongue 
Of  sauoy  and  audacious  eloqnence.* 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  for  such 
courtesy  there  is  less  occasion  in  countries 
under  the  influence  of  the  modem  spirit, 
for  there  the  poor  are  themselves  sufficient- 
ly  disdainful ; reminding  one  almost  of  that 
portrait  in  the  Odyssoy,  though,  indeed, 
wanting  ali  its  dignity,  where  Ulysscs, 
though  in  the  dress  of  a beggar,  is  ready 
every  moment  to  assume  a countenance 
that  strikes  the  beholder  with  terror, 
MSpa  ISiiv.  But  this  subject  of  the  graci- 
ous  courtesy  of  manners  in  past  ages,  must 
not  detain  our  steps.  It  has  been,  in  fact, 
exhausted  in  other  works,  and  after  ali, 

• Midstunmer  Nighta  Dream,  V.  1. 


respecting  the  form  of  manners  in  which 
the  principle  of  meekness  developed  itself, 
there  can  be  no  enquiry  of  any  great  ira- 
portance  instituted  ; for  this  is  subject  to 
the  changes  to  which  every  thing  that  re- 
lates  to  the  conventions  of  men  is  exposed. 
The  Christian  society  has  survived  many 
revolutions  in  the  form  of  manners,  as  weil 
as  of  languages,  philosophy  and  empire. 
1 1 beheld  the  hollow  professions  of  flatterers 
and  sensnalists,  under  the  Roman  C tesars ; 
the  savage  roughness  of  the  barbarians  of 
the  North;  the  courtesy  of  the  chivalrous 
middle  ages  ; the  politeness  and  refinement 
of  the  court  of  France,  in  later  times  ; and 
finally,  since  the  revolution  in  that  country, 
and  wherever  the  new  philosophy  has 
spread,  il  has  marked  a strong  teudency 
to  affect  a certain  tone  of  proud  isolation 
and  personal  insensibility  to  the  ancient 
harmonies  of  a social  state.  Undeserved 
importance  should  not  be  attached  to  these 
things,  which  have  no  relation  whatever 
with  beatitude,  beyond  what  they  may  de- 
rive  from  that  one  living  source  of  meekness 
and  benignity,  which  will  never  be  sought 
for  in  vain  omong  those  who  have  raised 
their  eyes  to  the  mountain,  whose  conclu- 
sion  will  always  be  that  of  the  wise  king, 
saying,  “it  is  better  to  be  humbled  with 
the  meek,  than  to  divide  the  spoils  with  the 
proud.”* 

That  spirit  may,  indeed,  yield  to  the  im- 
prcssion  of  different  externa!  fornis ; for  the 
fancies  of  men,  which  give  birth  to  the 
languoge  of  signs,  are  capable  of  being  as 
various  as  their  wants  and  miseries ; but  no 
change  in  this  respect,  that  the  caprice  or 
circumstances  of  mankind  may  hereafter 
demand,  will  ever  be  able  to  efface  the 
traces  of  its  constant  operation  in  the  man- 
ners of  our  ancestors,  or  render  doubtful 
the  fact  which  is  so  beautifully  attested  by 
all  kinds  of  concurrent  cvidence,  that  under 
the  simple  and  manly  discipline  of  ages  of 
faith,  modesty  and  gentleness  were  virtues 
belonging  to  all  classes  of  society,  admired 
in  a Bayard  or  a Chandos,  as  constituting 
the  courtesy  of  tbe  accomplished  gentleman, 
rcvered  in  an  Ambrose  or  an  Anselm,  as 
being  the  resuit  of  saintly  meditation,  and 
of  holy  prayers ; as  proving  the  sincerity 
of  a faith  which  has  no  lovelier  fruits  than 
those  which  are  offered  to  the  Creator  in 
ministering  to  the  necessities  of  men,  to 
diminish  the  multiplied  wants  and  to  form 
even  some  sweet  harmonious  tones  out  of 
the  very  discorda  of  our  common  nature. 

* Prov.  xvi. 
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FI  E history  of  the  middle 
ages,  for  reasons  which  tve 
cannot  now  stand  to  dis- 
cus», may  be  considered  as 
a continuation  of  that  of 
primitive  Christiani ty.  We 
must  be  prepared,  there- 
fore,  to  meet  with  the  same  contrast  to  the 
whole  8pirit  and  manners  of  heathen  times, 
and  of  all  nations  who  subsequently  have 
cast  off  the  authority,  and  the  traditions  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  development 
of  the  principle  of  religious  obedience, 
as  belonging  to  the  character  and  to  the 
blessedness  of  the  meek,  is  the  subject  to 
which  our  attention  must  now  be  directed. 
History  bears  teatimony  to  the  wide  ex- 
tension  and  efficacious  operation  of  this 
principle,  during  the  ages  of  faith  : it  was 
the  key-stone  of  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
spiritual  society,  and  the  test  by  which  all 
efforts  to  advance  were  estimated.  Disciples 
of  him  who  was  obedient  unto  death,  who 
came  from  heaven  not  to  do  his  own  will, 
but  that  of  him  who  sent  him ; in  whose 
heart  was  written  the  desire  of  doing  the 
will  of  God,  men  in  these  ages  believed 
with  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  that,  “ it  is 
obedience  which  produces  in  the  soul  all 
other  virtues,  and  which  after  producing, 
preserves  them."  Accordingly,  those  who 
entered  the  orders  of  the  Carthusians,  and 
the  Benedictines,  that  is  to  say,  those  who 
aspired  to  Christian  perfection,  made  no 
otnervow  but  this,on  their  profession,"  Pro- 
mitto obedientiam  secundum  regulam  ; " 
for  that  they  conceived  was  to  vow  every 
perfection.  “ Be  subject  one  to  another  in 
the  fear  of  Christ,"  said  the  Apostle  of  the 
nations.*  Implicit  obedience,  where  neither 
rebgion  nor  common  sense  can  discern  a 
sin,  was  prescribed  by  St.  Basii,*)*  by  St. 
Fulgentius,  J by  St.  lionaventura,  St.  Je- 
rome.  St.  John  Climachus,  Cassien,  the 
Abbot  Sylvain,  St.  Bernard,  and  St.  Francis 
de  Sales.  It  is  prescribed,  not  alonc  to  the 
Jesuits,  but  to  all  the  religious  orders,  not 
merely  as  a distinction,  but  as  being  one  of 
the  primitive  and  fundamental  character- 
istics  of  all  who  embrace  Christianity.  Let 
us  hear  their  sentiments : “ What  perished 

• Ad  Ephes.  v.  + Seo  Reg.  xxviii. 
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and  is  dead  in  Adam,  hath  risen  and  lives 
again  in  Christ.  Whatever  rose  again  and 
lived  in  Adam,  hath  perished  and  is  dead 
in  Christ.  But  what  is  that? — true  obedi- 
ence and  disobedience."*  Disobedience 
and  sin,  are  one  and  the  same.  There  is 
no  sin  but  disobedience  ; and  what  springs 
from  disobedience.  f What  is  sin,  unless 
the  creature  wishing  contrary  to  the  will  of 
God?J  “ Consider  this  when  we  speak  of 
obedience,  of  the  new  man,  of  true  light, 
of  true  love,  and  of  the  life  of  Christ ; all 
these  things  are  one  and  the  same.  Where 
one  of  these  is  present,  all  are  present ; and 
where  one  is  wanting,  all  are  wanting ; for 
all  these  things  are  truly  and  in  fact  one.”§ 
Let  us  now  hear  Lewis  of  Blois ; "No 
action,  however  pious  or  laudable,  pleases 
God,  if  it  be  contaminated  with  the  sin  of 
disobedience."||  " In  all  our  works,  words, 
and  thoughts,  we  must  siucerely  seek  God, 
and  refer  all  things  to  his  honour,  and  have 
a heart  pure  and  free.  It  cannot  be  said, 
how  grateful  to  God  and  fruitful  to  our- 
selves  will  be  this  holy  intention ; if  a man 
were  only  to  move  his  foot,  or  his  hand,  or 
his  tongue,  purely  on  account  of  God,  or 
to  incline  his  head,  or  to  have  the  least 
thought,  or  the  least  desire  according  to 
charity,  there  would  be  a great  reward 
for  him/^f 

Original  justice  is  only  obedience;  for 
it  consists  in  these  three  things,  in  perfect 
subjection  of  the  will  to  God  by  sanctifying 
grace,  in  entire  subordination  of  the  in- 
ferior powers  to  reason,  and  in  obedience 
of  the  body  to  the  soul.  This  was  the 
philosophy  which  presided  over  education. 
“ What,  then,  will  the  youth  know  on 
leaving  the  college  ?"  asks  Bonald,  “ No- 
thing  ; for  what  can  one  know  at  eighteen  ? 
But  if  nature  has  seconded  education,  and 
education  nature,  he  will  have  the  mind 
opened  and  the  body  disposed ; he  will 
have  the  knowledge  of  order,  sentiments 
of  affection  for  others,  the  habit  of  obedi- 
ence."** 

A»  the  test  of  piety,  and  the  rule  of 
genius,  obedience  may  be  seen  in  continued 

* Tbeologia  Germanica,  cap.  xiii.  f Id.  xiv. 

J Id.  c.  xxxiv.  5 Id.  cap.  xliii. 
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operatiori.  St.  Gregory,  of  Tours,  relatos 
his  conversation  with  the  monk  Wulfilaich, 
who  had  lived  the  life  of  a Stylite  in  the 
diocese  of  Treves,  till  he  descended  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  a Pag  an  idol,  a statue 
of  Diana,  whom  he  had  persuaded  the 
people  to  forsake.  “ I was  then  preparing 
to  resume  my  former  mode  of  life,”  says 
the  humble  monk ; “but  the  bishops  came, 
and  said  to  me — the  way  that  you  have 
chosen  is  not  the  right  way,  and  it  is  not 
for  you  to  imitate  Simeon  of  Antioch.  The 
climate  does  not  permit  you  to  endure  a 
situi  lar  suffering : descend,  then,  and  dwell 
with  the  brethren  whom  you  have  collected. 
At  these  words,  that  I might  not  be  accused 
of  the  crime  of  disobedience  towards  the 
bishops,  I descended,  and  went  with  them, 
and  took  a repast  with  them.  One  day, 
the  bishop  having  drawn  me  far  from  the 
village,  sent  sonte  workmen  with  hatchets, 
to  destroy  the  pillar  on  which  I used  to 
hold  myself.  When  I came  back  the  next 
day,  I found  it  destroyed.  I wept ; but 
I would  not  rebuild  it,  lest  1 might  be 
accused  of  disobeying  the  bishops.  Since 
that  time  I dwell  here  with  my  brethren."* 
Behold,  now,  obedience  as  the  rule  of 
genius.  St.  There&a  speaks  as  follows,  in 
the  Prologue  to  the  Castle  of  the  Soul. 
“ Of  all  the  things  which  obedience  obliges 
me  to  perform,  there  is  not  one  which 
appeared  to  me  so  difficult  as  to  write 
upon  prayer : both,  because  our  Lord  has 
not  given  me  sufficient  genius  to  do  it 
well,  and  that  I had  no  intention  to  under- 
take  it ; and,  also,  that  for  the  last  three 
months  1 have  suffered  such  weakness  of 
health  and  disorder,  that  I can  hardly 
write  upon  the  most  urgent  affairs ; but, 
as  1 know  that  obedience  can  render 
possible  what  appears  impossible,  I engage 
in  it  with  joy,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of 
i nature.  So  it  is  only  from  the  goodness 
of  God  that  I expect  assistance.” 

(Elred,  of  Rievaulx’s  cloister  that  Ber- 
! nard  of  F.ngland,  concludes  his  Speculum 
Chari  tatis  with  the  same  testimony.  Ad- 
dressiug  the  person  for  whom  it  was 
written,  he  says,  “ I beseech  you  do  not 
introduce  this  mirror  before  the  public, 
lest,  perchance,  charity  should  not  shine 
in  it,  but  only  the  image  of  the  author  be 
found  there.  If,  however,  as  1 fear,  you 
should  involve  me  in  that  confusion,  I 
beseech  the  reader,  by  the  sweet  name  of 
Jesus,  not  to  suppose  that  I undertook 
this  work  from  presumption,  since  I was 

• Greg.  Tour.  L 440. 


compelled  to  do  it  by  paternal  authority, 
fraternal  charity,  and  my  own  necessity 
to  obey  my  superior,  to  converse  with  my 
absent  brother,  and  preserve  my  own  mind 
from  idleness.”* 

That  I have  not  overstated  the  impor- 
tance  which  was  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of 
obedience,  will  be  ciear  to  every  one  who 
is  conversant  with  the  moral  history  of  the 
middle  ages.  Guizot,  speaking  of  the 
chapters  of  St.  Benedict’s  rule  De  Obedi- 
entia  and  De  Humilitate,  takes  occasi  on 
to  remark,  what  a part  this  monastic  rule 
of  obedience,  as  he  terms  it,  has  played  in 
the  history  of  European  civilization.  “It 
is,"  he  says,  “in  the  monastic  institute, 
that  it  has  been  truly  developed.  It  is 
from  thence  that  it  has  spread  itself  through 
modern  civilization.  This,"  he  adds,  “is 
the  fatal  present  which  the  monks  have 
given  to  Kurope.”f  This  opinion  of  a 
writer,  who  on  several  occasions,  has  spoken 
with  more  respect  of  the  middle  ages  than 
many  Catholica,  should  not  be  passed  by  in 
silence.  Let  us  consider  briefly  the  two 
questions  which  it  involves.  What  wras 
the  origin  of  this  principle.  Did  the 
monks  invent  it  ? And  can  we  justly 
regard  its  effects  as  injurious?  Is  it  fatal? 
Words  may,  indeed,  not  tellof  that  blissful 
certainty,  respecting  all  such  questions, 
which  belongs  to  the  initiated  in  the  heaven- 
ly  courts,  yet  these  will  not  disdaiu  the 
use  of  human  evidence. 

And,  tlierefore,  let  our  reasoning  serre,  though  weak. 
For  those  whotn  grate  hiitk  better  proof  in  siore.J 

The  virtue  of  obedience,  as  far  as  relates 
to  mortal  agency,  commenced  with  the 
creation  of  the  race  of  men.  In  paradise  it 
had  its  action,  and  it  revived  immediately  jl 
after  the  fa.ll.  “The  tree  of  knowledge  | 
was  good  in  itself,"  says  St-  Theophilus, 

“ so  was  its  fruit.  It  is  an  error  to  sup- 
pose that  it  had  a property  of  causing  death. 
This  fatal  eflfect  was  not  attached  to  the 
tree,  but  to  the  disobedience  of  man. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  tree  but  know- 
ledge, which  is  good,  provided  it  will  be 
well  employed."§  In  paradise  washeard 
that  eloquence  which  now  sounds  forth  on 
all  sides,  recommending  the  contempt  of  ♦ 
authority  in  the  pursuitof  knowledge,  art- 
fully  or  ignorantly  passing  over  the  danger 
of  disobedience,  which  alone  rendered  it 
injurious. 

* Speculam  Chariuuis  in  fin. 
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Seek  not  the  wberefore,  race  of  human  kind. 


■ — ■ Knowledge  forbidden  ? 

Sospicious,  reasonless.  Why  sbonld  their  Lord 
Eutt  ihetu  that  ? Cau  it  be  sin  to  know? 

Can  it  be  death  ? And  do  they  only  stand 
By  ignorance?  Is  that  their  happy  state, 

The  proof  of  their  obedience  and  their  f&ith  ? 
Envious  roumiands,  invented  with  riesign 
To  keep  them  low  whom  knowledge  might  exalu 
■■■■  - - Is  knowledge  so  «lespised  ? 

Forhid  who  will,  none  shaU  frorn  ine  withhold 
Longer  thy  offered  good .•  • 

So  reasoncd  Satan  with  those  primal 
creature»  whose  life  was  in  obedience,  and 
from  their  fall  dates  the  inclination  of  the 
human  will  to  resist  that  of  God,  which  all 
other  creatures  obey ; for  “ nothing  resists 
God,"  says  St.  Augustin,  “ but  the  will  of 
sinnere.” — “ 1 speak  of  that  worahip  of 
obedfenoe,"  says  St.  Eucher,  “ which  even 
creature»,  wholly  material,  render  to  their 
Creator.  Behold  the  stars,  how  equable 
and  constant  their  course ; the  flowers  and 
fruits,  which  succeed,  without  interruption, 
to  serve  for  our  pleasures  and  our  ne- 
cessities.  Behold,  in  a word,  the  whole 
creution  constantly  subject,  in  the  interest 
of  men,  to  the  will  of  God ; and,  in  the 
midst  of  this  creat  ion,  man  alone  dares  to 
emancipate  himseif  from  this  univereal  sub- 
jection,  and  alone  revolts,  while  all  obeys 
around  him !”  Father  Diego  de  Stella  says, 
tbat  “ the  beginning  of  all  our  misery  was 
Eve's  curious  disputing  about  the  command- 
ment  of  God.  If  she  had  been  obedient 
she  would  have  replied  to  Satan,  when  he 
asked  her  why  did  God  forbid  her  to  eat, 
that  the  authority  of  God  was  sufficient  for 
her,  but  because  she  went  about  to  dispute 
the  matter  at  large,  and  to  exercise  her  pri- 
vate judgment,  she  utterly  undid  hereelf."f 
On  the  other  hand,  a converse  offering  of 
obedience  was  known  to  be  the  principle  of 
man’s  recovery.  Thus,  in  apostolic  times, 
St.  Irenaeus  pursues  the  argument  of  the 
apostle,  and  says,  “As  the  human  race  was 
involved  in  death  by  a virgin,  so  is  it  de- 
livered  by  a virgin.  Virginal  obedience  is 
weigbed  against  virginal  disobedience.”J 
Here,  then,  were  sublime,  mysterious  ex-  i 
amples,  ever  present  to  the  minds  of 
the  faithful  when  they  were  tempted  by  | 
beretics,  and  called  upon  to  examine,  with 
the  serpent,  with  Eve  and  Adam,  and  not 
obey  anthority,  with  all  the  saints  who  ever  ; 
passed  to  life  from  the  beginning  of  the  i 
world.  “ From  the  school  of  the  demon," 
says  Drexelius,  u cometh  this,  Why,  quare 
aut  cur  hoc  ? " So  also  the  guide  of  Dante, 

• Par.  Loit,  V, 

t On  Lflir  Conlempt  of  the  World,  III.  480, 

| Lib.  Averso»  harreaea. 


Short  is  the  next  step  of  the  fatal  way, 
when  Eve’s  conclusion  is  approved. 

In  plaln,  then,  what  forbids  he  but  to  know  7 

Forbids  na  good  ? forbids  us  to  be  wise  ? 

Snch  prohibitione  bind  not. 

For  these  ambitious  hopes  of  false  free- 
dom  religious  obedience  presented  a secure 
preventative,  and  the  instructions  of  faithful 
ages  can  only  be  understood  by  a reference 
to  this  knowledge,  and  profound  consider- 
ation  of  the  original  malari  y of  the  human 
race.  “ Believe,”  says  T aulerus,  11  every 
day  lost  in  which  you  have  not  resisted 
your  own  will  for  the  love  of  God.’’*  — 
" Self-will  not  consenting  to  the  Divine 
will  is  the  chief  evil  of  man,”  says  Drexe- 
lius. Remark,  here,  how  well  they  dis- 
tinguished  between  our  own  will,  and  a 
will  contrary  to  God.  “ We  ought  not," 
says  St.  Anselm,  “ always  to  wish  what 
God  wishea ; but  we  ought  to  wish  that 
which  God  wishes  us  to  wish.  For  God 
wished  that  the  blessed  Martin  should  be 
tokcn  from  this  life ; but  if  his  disciples 
had  wished  this  they  would  have  been 
cruei.  They  knew  what  God  wished ; 
but  they  wished  what  God  wished  them 
to  wish.”f  The  master  of  the  Sentences 
shews  how  two  wills  nmy  exist  iu  man, 
that  of  man,  and  that  of  the  Christian. 
As  Bede  says  of  Christ — “ As  man  he 
prayed  that  the  cup  might  pass  from  him  ; 
yet  again,"  he  added,  “ Sed  non  quod  ego 
volo,  sed  quod  tu  vis."l 

“ Some  one  may  ask,”  says  the  author 
of  Theologia  Germanica,  “since  this  tree, 
that  is  self-will,  is  so  contrary  to  God,  and 
to  the  e terrui  will,  why  did  God  create  it, 
and  place  it  in  paradise  ? To  this  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  answer,  that  a man,  truly 
humble  and  iliuminated,  does  not  wish 
that  the  secrets  of  God  should  be  revealed 
to  him,  to  know  why  God  does  or  defers 
this  or  that ; on  the  contrary,  he  wishes 
rather  that  he  himseif  should  be  reduced  to 
nothing,  and  should  be  void  of  wiil,  that 
the  eternal  will  might  live  in  him,  and  be 
opposed  by  no  other  will.’’§  God  created 
the  will.  not  that  it  should  be  self-will,  but 
that  it  should  be  conformable  to  his  own, 
yet  with  such  freedom  as  was  necessary  to 
constitute  a distinet  agent.  Then  came  the 
Devii  and  Adam,  that  is  false  nature,  and 
arrogated  this  will  to  themselves,  and  ren- 
dered  it  self-will ; and  this  is  the  fatal 

* Epist.  viii.  f De  Similitudinibus,  cap.  elix. 
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eating  which  brought  death  and  all  our 
woe — " for  as  long  as  there  is  this  self-will, 
there  can  be  no  rest.”*  " God  alone,"  aays 
St.  Anselm,  “ ought  to  wish  any  thing  of 
his  own  wilL  When  man  wishes  any  thing 
of  his  own  will,  he  takes  away  from  God, 
as  it  were,  his  crown  ; and  as  the  proper 
will  of  God  is  the  source  and  origin  of  all 
good  so  the  proper  will  of  man  is  the  begin- 
ning  of  all  evil.Mf  That  there  is  no  exag- 
geration  in  this  statement  of  the  evil  of  self- 
will,  would  appear  equally  certain,  both 
from  posterior  and  prior  reasoning ; whether 
we  argued  philosophically  or  theologically. 
What  in  fact,  can  be  a greater  proof  of  its 
involving  some  great  moral  disnrrange- 
ment,  than  the  very  circumstance  of  that 
disposition  which  we  can  always  discover 
in  it,  to  resist  and  disobey  merely  for  the 
sake  of  disobeying?  "Made,  as  we  are, 
by  false  nature,"  says  one  who  deeply 
studied  the  human  heart,  “ it  is  almost 
always  sufficient,  that  a thing  beordered  or 
forbidden,  to  make  us  feel  tempted  to  re- 
sist. Nothing  can  be  more  strange  or  nn- 
reasonable,  but  nothing  is  more  true.”J 
F.xperience,  moreover  proves  that  his  own 
will  is  a source  of  misery  to  the  mind  of 
man.  "Yroluisti,  domine,  cries  St.  Augus- 
tin,  "et  ita  est,  ut  omnis  inordinatus  animus 
sibi  ipsi  sit  poena."  " Oh  how  great  a pun- 
ishment  is  a man’s  own  will  unto  himself ! 
If  that  would  cease,  hell  would  soon  cease 
also.  YY  hereupon  doth  the  fire  of  hell  work, 
but  upon  the  will  of  man  ? And  if  any 
trouble  afflict  thee,  what  is  the  cause  of 
thine  affliction,  but  thine  own  will  ?"  These 
are  the  words  of  Father  Diego  de  Stella. 
" This  will  of  our  own/'  says  St.  Bernard, 
“ is  a great  evil  whence  it  comes  to  pass 
that  your  good  is  no  good  to  you ; for 
of  this  blood-thirsty  parent,  there  are  two 
insatiable  daughters  ever  crying  bring, 
bring;  for  the  mind  is  never  satiated  with 
vanity,  nor  the  body  with  lust : self-will, 
subverting  the  hearts  of  men,  and  blinding 
the  eyes  of  reason,  is  a restless  evil,  which 
always  pressing  upon  the  spirit,  meditatos 
things  that  are  beyond  thought  and  unat- 
tainable."§ 

On  the  other  hand,  what  peace  and  joy 
belonged  to  the  aneient  fathers,  amidst  all 
their  tribulations,  because  they  were  meek 
and  full  of  obedience.  There  were  not 
wranting  to  them  tribulations,  "nam  quo 
quis  sanctior,  hoc  plerumque  afflictior:'* 

• Id.  It.  t S.  Auselini  simii,  c.  viii. 

t P.  Judde  renvres  spirit.  toui.  IV. 

$ Serui.  LXXI.  iucaiit.  et  serra,  in  verba,  Ecce 
nos  reliquimus  omnia. 


but  that  equable  serenity  of  mind  pro-  ;j 
ceeded  from  the  conformity  of  their  will, 
with  that  of  Jesus  Christ.*  Dear  to  them 
were 

Soft  silence,  and  submisse  obedience, 

Both  linckt  together  never  to  depart, 

Botb  gifts  of  Ood  not  gotten  but  from  tlience, 

Botb  girlands  of  bis  saints  ogoinst  their  foes  offence.t 

Christ  apprises  men  that  his  yoke  is  a j 
light  and  easy  burthen,  although  he  had 
warned  them  before,  that  the  way  which  j 
led  to  him  was  narrow  and  strewed  with  f 
pains.  A moment's  reflection  to  an  in- 
structed  mind,  will  be  sufficient  to  shew 
the  advantage  of  religious  obedience,  and 
the  folly  of  that  sentence  of  condemnation, 
which  the  modern  philosophers  have  ^issed 
upon  it.  In  the  first  place,  these  men  can  j 
claim  no  exemption  for  themselves  from 
the  general  law  of  nature,  which  condemns  ] 
all  men  to  serve : we  are  servants  by 
nature  and  by  purchase.  The  world  is  full 
of  obedience  ; but  it  is  the  " obedience  of 
cupidity  or  of  necessity,  whereas  the  obe- 
dience of  Christians  is  that  of  charity." 

" Behold,"  says  St.  Bonaventura,  “ the 
obedience  of  those  who  serve  worldly 
masters  : what  promptitude,  what  zeal, 
what  prevention!  No  regard  to  danger, 
or  suffering,  or  difficulty  ; no  view  even  to 
personal  advantage.  They  obey,  and  do 
not  even  wait  for  orders;  but  watch  the 
countenance  of  their  master : and  the  least 
sign,  or  even  a look,  is  sufficient  for  them."  J 
“ Fvery  man,  says  St.  Anselm,  " is  born  to 
labour  as  the  bird  to  flying.  Does  not  almost 
every  man  serve  either  under  the  name  of 
commanding  or  of  serving  ? Quid  refert, 
excepta  superbia,  quantum  vel  ad  mundum, 
vel  ad  Deum,  quis  vocetur  servus  ?"§  Ah! 
when  will  human  weakness  serve  God  as 
well  as  it  serves  the  world  ; serve  heaven  i 
as  well  as  it  serves  the  earth ; serve  virtue 
with  as  tnuch  zeal  as  it  serves  vice  ! This 
is  the  exclamation  of  St.  Feter  Chrysologus. 
And  what  an  unjust,  ungrateful  master  is 
the  world  ! It  hateth  and  despiseth  those 
who  love  it : it  abandoneth  its  friends. 

" Peccavi,  tradens  sanguinem  justum,"  1 
cried  Judas  to  those  for  whom  he  had 
sacrificed  friendship,  honour,  and  all  that  i 
is  dear  to  the  heart  of  man  ; for  whom  he 
had  betrayed  the  innocent,  betrayed  his 
God,  and  condemned  himself  to  everlasting 
infamy.  But  they  replied,  " quid  ad  nos  ? 

• Prexeliua  de  Coufor.  human.  Vol.  cum  divina, 
III.  0.  ♦ Spenser,  iv.  10. 

X De  sept.  grad.  vit.  spirituid.  cap.  xliii.  xliv. 
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tu  videris.”  How  exacti y the  language  of 
the  world,  in  all  times,  to  its  deluded 
slaves  ! “ Quid  ad  nos  ? tu  videri^.”  But 
. then  it  is  too  late,  wretcfaed  mortal,  to  enter 
upon  another  Service. 

Th.t  golden  sceptre  whieh  tbou  didat  reject 

la  now  an  iron  rud  to  bruiae  and  break 

Thy  disobedience. 

Better  that  thou  hadst  ncver  been  born. 
On  the  other  hami,  observe  that  the  obedi- 
ence  of  Christians  is  not  that  of  necessity. 

“ The  will  is  every  thing,"  says  St.  Bernard. 

I “ Therefore  our  Saviour  spoke  those  words : 
‘Take  my  yoke  upon  you,’ — as  if  he  had 
said  to  them, — I do  not  impose  it  upon  you 
against  youi  inclination,  but  take  it  your- 
self  if  you  will ; otherwise  I say  unto  you, 
you  will  never  find  peace  unto  your  souls, 
but  trouble  and  vexalion."*  “Beatific  love 
i is  free,"  says  the  meek  H ildegard.  “ Free- 
will  is  preserved  in  faith,"  as  St.  Irenseus 
says.  St.  Augustin  shews,  that  man  can 
only  believe  by  willing : and  speaking  of 
the  Jews,  where  it  is  said  in  Scripture, 
that  they  could  not  believe,  he  adds, 

" Quare  non  poterant  ? Si  a me  quaeratur, 
cito  respondeo  : quia  nolebant."-)'  A holy 
man  was  accustomed  to  say,  “ Whatever 
you  wish,  that  you  are.  Quicquid  vis,  hoc 
es  : for  such  is  the  force  of  our  will,  joined 
to  the  Divine,  that  whatever  we  wish  to 
be,  seriously,  and  with  a true  intention, 
that  we  become.  No  one  ardently  wishes 
to  be  submissive,  patient,  modest,  or  liberal, 
who  does  not  becotne  what  he  wishes.” 

] This  is  what  that  holy  man  used  to  say. 

Faith,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
, Church,  is  a virtue,  and  therefore  it  must 
depend  upon  the  will : thus  St.  Thomas 
says,  “ Credere  est  actus  intellectus  assen- 
tientis  veritati  diringe  ex  imperio  volunta- 
t tis:’’{  and  St.  Bernard  says,  “Take  away 
free-will,  and  there  will  be  nothing  to 
aave;"  adding,  “ take  away  grace,  and 
there  will  he  no  means  of  snving.”§  As 
is  read  in  the  schools,  ‘‘  This  is  the  true 
essence  of  all  religion,  that  it  should  be 
the  voluntary  and  free-tribute  of  the  whole  | 
man,  that  he  may  be  capable  of  merit  or 
of  demerit.  And  therefore  the  evidence 
of  this  truth  is  such,  that  they  who  wish 
to  see,  can  see ; and  they  who  wish  obsti- 
nately  not  to  see,  do  not  see.”||  “ The 

Christian  religion,”  says  Melchior  Canus, 
i “ is  not  like  the  1’ytbagorean,  whieh  obliged 

• De  amore  Dei.  f Tract.  in  Joan.  53. 
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its  followers  to  follow  blindly  the  words  of 
a master,  without  rendering  a reason  for 
them.  This  is  the  custoin  of  ignorant  per- 
sons,  Saracens,  Pagans,  and  hereticks,  who 
embrace  the  rash  dogmas  of  their  sect, 
without  exercising  their  judgment,  and  re- 
ceive  them  without  any  reason.  These  are 
not  instructed,  but  confined ; not  taught  by 
reason,  but  acted  upon  as  if  by  charms  and 
incantations ; but  God  does  not  will  that 
his  disciples  should  be  thus  constrained. 
Eusebius  relates,  that  Lucian  of  Antiocli, 
being  asked  by  the  judge  why,  being  a 
rational  and  prudent  man,  he  followed  a 
sect  for  whieh  he  could  render  no  reason, 
replied ; * We  Christians  are  not,  as  you 
suppose,  constrained  hy  the  error  of  any 
human  nersuasion ; nor  are  we,  like  others, 
deceiven  by  the  tradition  of  parenta,  re- 
ceived  without  enquiry,’  and  then  went  on 
to  make  an  eloquent  apology  for  the  faith.”* 
“ We  say  there  are  three  kinds  of  liberty,” 
says  St.  Anselm.  “ There  is  the  liberty  of 
action,  whieh  all  wish  ; that  is,  that  they 
may  do  what  they  like  ; there  is  the  liberty 
of  the  understanding,  whieh  all  do  not 
wish  : there  is  also  the  liberty  of  right- 
will,  whieh  is  always  good,  and  whieh  very 
few  wish ; that  is,  that  they  may  wish 
those  things  whieh  they  ought  to  wish.  It 
is  to  be  nqted,  that  the  liberty  of  action, 
without  the  liberty  of  good-will,  is  always 
evil.  Libertas  actionis  sine  libertate  bona; 
voluntatis  semper  est  mala : the  liberty  of 
the  understanding  is  mediate,  being  good, 
when  joined  to  liberty  of  right-will,  and 
evil  when  without  it.”f 

If  now,  from  the  abstract  doctrine  of 
obedience,  we  pass  to  the  institutions  and 
niles  of  life  whieh  proceeded  from  it,  we 
find  the  same  contrast  to  the  ignoble  servi- 
tude  of  the  world.  True,  every  one,  how- 
ever  low  in  authority,  was  to  be  obeyed  in 
the  fear  of  God ; but  in  this  system,  no 
one  was  tyrannically  required  to  bow  down 
to  the  superior  talents  or  strength  of  a 
fellow  creature,  according  to  the  principies 
of  those  gross  politicians  and  preachers  of 
false  religion,  who  are  continually  ascribing 
to  visible  men  the  grandeur  of  the  invisible 
God.  Man  never  felt  himself  the  slave  of 
his  equal,  nor  was  he  subject  to  an  arbitrary 
law.  Besides  this  perfection  in  principle, 
the  positive  exercise  of  obedience  was  the 
highest  freedom.  Guizot  says,  that  the 
code  of  St.  Benedict  offers  a singular  mix- 
ture of  despotism  and  liberty.  Implicit 

• Melch.  Can.  de  Locis  Theologicis,  lib.  XII. 
cap.  iv.  t De  Similitudinibus,  cap.  clxxxii. 
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obedience  is  the  principle,  and  yet  the 
government  is  electire — the  monks  are  to 
obey,  but  the  abbot  U to  consuit  them. 
Thus  in  the  third  chapter  we  read,  "Wben- 
ever  any  thing  of  importance  is  to  be  Irans- 
acted,  let  the  abbot  conroke  the  whole 
congregatio»,  and  let  him  explain  the 
matter,  and  hear  the  opinions  of  his  breth- 
ren,  and  then  let  him  judge.  Let  him  call 
ali  the  brethren  to  the  council,  because 
God  often  reveals  the  best  advice  to  the 
youngest and  in  conclusion,  he  admits, 
that  within  the  cloister,  that  is,  where  the 
principle  of  obedience  was  in  full  operat  ion, 
men  were  governed  by  a more  reasoDable 
authority,  and  in  a milder  manner,  than 
they  would  have  been  in  civil  society.* 
There  was  nothing  tyrannical  in  the  eccle- 
siasticul  theory  of  rule.  Witness  what 
said  the  Irish  synod  in  the  Vlllth  century. 
" Non  debet  facere  quicquam  sine  concilio 
subjectorum,  nisi  pauca  in  liberationem 
vinctorum,  et  in  consolationem  pauperum 
ct  viduarum.”f  What  mildness  and  be- 
nigniiy  is  here  ! The  sovereign  authority 
of  monastic  superiora  was  totally  remored 
from  any  thing  arbitrary,  for  all  was  regu- 
lated  beforehand  : tradi  tions  and  customs 
directed  the  least  actions  of  the  monks; 
they  prescribed  to  them  how  they  were  to 
proceed  to  the  chapter-house, . or  to  the 
refectory ; how  to  return  from  it ; how 
they  were  to  assist  at  the  nocturnal  office. 
There  were  laws  for  spenking  and  for 
silence.  The  monastic  code  had  regula ted 
every  thing  down  to  the  mortifications  of 
penance  and  the  innooent  enjoyments  of 
the  cloister.  History  records  at  what 
epoch  of  the  year,  in  the  monastery  of 
Cluny,  beans  and  herbs  were  to  be  seasoned 
with  oil  or  butter,  on  what  occasions  the 
monks  were  to  have  fruits,  eggs,  spices, 
and  tish.  The  greatest  puuishment  which 
a superior  could  indict  upon  a disobedient 
monastery  was  to  abaudon  it,  for  his  ab- 
sence  was  regarded  as  the  being  abandoned 
byheaven.  Thia  is  what  M ichaud  says. } AU 
this  may  be  seen  at  any  time  in  a Catholic 
college,  wbere  the  greatest  discipline  and 
order  are  united  with  real  freedom  and 
Christian  love:  for  the  Catholic  religion 
teaches  men  to  bear  rule  in  God’s  name,  so 
that  their  superiors  need  not  keep  up  their 
authority  by  an  affectation  of  superiority 
and  mysterious  reserve.  All  assumption 
of  authority  in  the  Christian  state  was  the 
work  of  mutual  lore.  This  is  indicated  in 


many  parta  of  the  ritual  and  order  of  the 
Church,  which  was  in  ages  of  faith  the 
model  or  basis  of  the  ceremonia)  of  civil 
society,  so  that  a study  of  it  will  throw  the 
greatest  light  upon  the  whole  theory  of 
the  ancient  civil  government.  Thus  in 
every  parish  church  when  a new  curate 
was  installed,  tbe  ecclesiastic  who  con- 
ducted  him  to  the  seat  of  authority,  and  he 
who  was  to  take  possession  gare  each  other 
mutually  the  embrace  and  kiss  of  charity. 
In  short,  veneration,  consisting  of  love, 
fear,  and  shame,  was  shewn  by  sons  to 
their  parenta,  by  subjects  to  their  rulers, 
and  by  all  men  to  priests  and  to  God, 
whose  grenter  glory  was  known  to  be 
always  furthered  by  obedience  to  superiors. 
And  we  may  observe  by  tbe  way,  that 
generaUy  men  were  left  in  no  doubt  to 
know  what  was  the  will  of  God.  “ Quic- 
quid  abducit  a Deo  contra  Dei  voluntatem 
est : quicquid  ad  Deum  invitat,  ad  divinam 
voluntatem  est,”  said  Drexelius.*  The 
will  of  God  which  Christ  taught  was  thus 
expressed  in  the  tract,  ascribed  to  St. 
Cyprian,  on  the  Pater.  “ Humility  in 
conversation,  stability  in  faith,  modesty  in 
words,  justice  in  deeds,  mercy  in  works, 
discipline  in  manners ; to  do  no  injury,  to 
keep  peace,  to  love  God,  to  prefer  nothing 
to  Christ,  to  adhere  faithfully  to  his  cross.” 
The  source  of  slavery  and  of  disorder  lies 
deep  in  the  heartof  man,  where  it  mnat  be 
aotight,  and  not  in  the  defect  of  civil  in- 
stitutions.  The  general  and  outward  anar- 
chy  in  a state,  says  Plato,  “ Proceeds 
originally  from  an  internnl  democracy  in 
the  mind  of  each  man  who  belongs  to  it : 
when  the  sentiments  of  pleasure  and  pain 
which  constitute  that  power  in  the  soul 
answering  to  the  populace  in  a state  are 
sutfered  to  prevail,  there  ensues  in  that' 
mind  an  intellectual  democracy  or  anarchy, 
which  is  the  last  and  most  dreadful  eril  in 
a state,  and  in  the  soul  of  man."f  Against 
this  the  principle  of  religious  obedience  was 
directed,  and  thus  anarchy  and  servitude 
were  attacked  in  the  sphere  of  intelligence; 
and  hence  the  world  was  not  become  as  in 
later  days, 

A stage  to  feed  contentio»  in  a linpering-  act. 

The  spirit  of  religion  was  essentially  the 
spirit  of  order,  as  the  spirit  of  tbe  religion  of 
later  times  is  that  of  disorder  and  confusion, 
according  to  which  every  man  rejects  the 


• Conrs  d'Hiet.  II.  f Docber.  Spieileg.  tom.  IX. 
I Dee  Monas  tere  9 au  Mojren  Age. 


• De  Confor.  Voluntat.  Hom.  lib.  I.  c.  ir. 
f De  I^egibus,  lib.  III. 
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guidance  of  a common  legislator,  and  lives 
ss  he  iikes  best,  KVKXuwucias  de/uorftW  rr atdaiv 
yj1  aXo^ov.  The  ecclesiastical  discipline 
was  received  as  an  universal  law ; the 
tleaire  of  the  ancient  suge  thus  became  the 
mark  at  which  principies  were  aimed,  and 
anarchjr  was  taken  away  from  the  whole 
coorse  of  huroan  life,*  so  that  the  visible 
resuit*  conld  justify  the  rapture  of  the 
ascetic,  when  he  cried,  “ (3  sweet  and 
grateful  Service  of  God,  by  means  of  which 
aian  is  rendered  truly  sanctified  and  free."f 
“ When  man  arrogate*  to  himself  a liberty 
for  the  sake  of  sin,  or  tvhat  is  contrary  to 
God,  he  can  endure  no  disappointment  or 
misery.  Then  rise  up  to  heaven  the  inter- 
minatae murmurs  of  his  bitter  discontent. 
This  is  not  a true  divine  liberty  front  a 
trne  divine  light,  but  it  is  a natural,  un- 
just,  false,  erring,  and  diabolic  liberty,  from 
a natural,  false,  and  erring  light."  t It  is 
not  strange  that  men  under  the  influence 
of  this  liberty  should  regard  the  obedience 
of  fiiithful  ages  with  aversion  and  disdain. 
They  are  strangers  to  obedience  unless  in 
case  of  a commimd,  like  that  of  Ulysses 
telling  them  to  remember  eating  and  drink- 
ine,  and  then  they  obey  as  readily  as  the 
companions  of  that  hero. 

ol  i'  2>na  ifi oir  «ire «crcn  irtfov ro.  § 

Dante  describes  them  in  these  terms : 


-Nor  rnrb 


Avaih  jout  nor  reclaiming  call,  heav'n  ralls. 

And,  rouud  about  you  wheeling,  oourts  your  gaze 
With  everlasthig  beati  lies.  Yet  yonr  eye 
Tonis  with  fond  doting  stili  npou  the  earth, 
Tberefore  he  smiles  you  wbo  discerneth  all.|J 

The  effects  of  religions  obedience  in  these 
ages  may  be  considered  in  reiation  to  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  authority,  in  both 
of  which  respects  they  appear  equally  ad- 
mirable.  With  regard  to  the  first.  “ See 
what  a dignity  it  is,  men  said,  to  acknow- 
ledge  none  over  thee  but  God,  and  what  is 
greater  than  to  be  under  him  ? By 
obeying  God  in  man,  l never  obey  my 
inferior  or  my  equal ; but  only  him  whose 
Service  is  a kind  of  empire  and  royalty. 
Nothing  can  be  more  flattering  to  ali  the 
noble  sentiments  of  nature  than  to  Ite 
called  upou  to  exercise  holy  obedience.  In 

* Plato  De  Legibus,  XII. 
i De  Imitat.  111.  10. 

I Theolog.  Genuanic.  cap.  xli. 
t Otl.  X.  178.  ||  Purg.  xit. 

5 Meditat.  for  the  nse  of  the  English  Coli,  at 
Lubi),  IV.  3. 


such  a Service  no  one  is  fouud  to  pray  to 
lieaven  like  the  watchman  of  /F.sehylns, 
for  a remission  of  his  nightly  and  servile 
labour.*  1 am  created  for  God.  All 
below  God  is  unworthy  of  me.  The  asce- 
tical  writers  observe,  “ that  here  we  cannot 
be  too  proud,  siuce  such  pride  is  but  justice, 
and  that  the  natural  sense  of  dignity  may 
be  at  the  bottom  only  a motion  of  this  true 
greatness  misdirected."f  This  is  the  spirit 
which  entitlea  a man  to  the  praise  bestowed 
on  Job,  when  it  is  said  “ fuit  vir  unus," 
alwnys  consistent  with  himself  because 
United  to  the  divine  will.  Satan  and  his 
accomplices  having  rebelled,  God  created 
man,  and  subjected  to  his  Service  angel 
wings.  and  established  him  as  his  repre- 
sentative,  and  as  his  knight  against  the 
devii.  The  moral  dignity  of  pereons  who 
act  from  religions  obedience,  seems  some- 
thing  abovc  humanity ; they  move  then 
like  blessed  spirits,  conformable  in  all 
things  to  the  eternal  order,  and  one  beholds 
in  them,  as  it  were  embodied  and  shadowed 
forth,  the  majesty  of  him  whom  they  serve. 
In  reiation  to  the  spiritual  authority,  the 
religious  obedience  of  these  ages  might 
snggest  innumerable  reflections ; the  first 
and  most  obvious  is  that  of  Louis  de  Blois, 
where  he  says,  “ Heresy  has  no  other 
source  but-  pride  and  disobedience ; for 
heretics  obstinately  follow  their  own  sense, 
and  are  unwilling  to  submit  their  own 
judgment  to  the  decrees  and  judgment  of 
the  Catholic  Church."+ 

Such  were  the  men  described  by  Dante : 

Who  journey'd  on.  *nd  knew  not  whidier:  fools 

Who,  like  to  scymitars,  reflected  back 

The  Scripture-iwage  by  distortion  tnurr’d.§ 

To  their  reproaches,  the  Catholic  might 
have  replied  in  the  words  of  Milton : 

■ Stili  thou  erpst,  nor  end  wilt  flnd 


Of  erring,  from  the  padi  of  truth  remote  : 
Uqjuatly  thou  deprav'et  it  with  the  nante 
Of  serviuule,  to  serve  whom  God  ordains. 

This  is  scrvitnde. 

To  serve  th’  unwise,  or  him  who  hath  rebell'd 
Against  his  worthier. 

Omitting  all  higher  consideratione  than 
those  of  the  present  life,  what  a loss  of 
wisdom  and  of  peace  was  theirs ! They 
had  no  moral  dignity  arising  from  a sense 
of  their  own  position  with  regard  to  the 
universal  order.  In  society  they  were  seen 

* Agamemnon,  i. 
f l\  Judde  Retraite  Spirit.  68. 

$ Enchirid  Parvtdornm,  lib.  I.  doc.  v.  append. 

S Parad.  XIII. 
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ever  hanging  upon  the  tongue  of  strangers, 
in  hopes  of  some  novelty,  ever  anxious, 
and  curious,  and  unsettled,  loving  debate 
and  discussion  ^rjamapai  dtrrijr  : prying  into 
the  opinions  of  others,  and  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge  that  they  were  themselves  with- 
out  conviction ; as  attentive  to  a libertine 
or  an  apostate,  as  our  ancestors  would  have 
becn  to  a man  of  the  interior  life.  The 
Holy  Ghost  thus  describes  them  : “Arun- 
dinem vento  agitatam,  folium  quod  vento 
rapitur.”* — Having  abandoned  the  rule  of 
truth,  they  found  themselves  on  a moving 
soil  on  which  their  reason  could  not  tind 
rest.  The  last  extravagance  of  human 
error  is  to  make  a religion  of  independence. 
The  sentiments  of  eternity  which  the 
Christian  revelation  has  imparted  to  meu, 
left  without  authority  in  faith,  expose  the 
human  mind  to  speedy  destruction.  Phy- 
sicians  themselves  have  remarked  the  fact, 
that  the  spirit  of  sect  favours  the  develop- 
ment  of  mental  alienat  ion,  while  Catholi- 
cism  imposing  obedience.  that  burden  of 
Christ  which  has  wings  not  weight,  presents 
to  it  the  greatest  obstacle.  The  extrava- 
gance of  a religious  zeal  without  disci pline 
and  order,  to  which  every  ardent  mind 
without  the  Church  is  subject,  is  one  of 
the  primal  sources  of  insanity ; and  this 
is  for  ever  exduded  from  the  meek  com- 
m union  of  Catholica  : for 

In  its  devotion,  nought  irregular 

This  tnount  can  witneas,  or  by  pnnctual  nile 

UnsanciionM  ; here  from  every  change  exempt, 

No  iufluence  can  reuch  us.f 

But  independent  of  ali  temporal  consi- 
deratioris, their  error  was  most  manifest : 
and  here  1 must  anticipate  a theological 
argument,  and  give  it  in  the  words  of  Fene- 
lon.  Jesus  Christ  speaks  thus:  t(  If  any 
one  hear  not  the  Church,  let  him  be  unto 
you  as  a heathen  and  as  a publican.” 
" Remark  here,"  says  Fenelon,  “ that  he 
saith  not,  if  any  one  hear  not  the  Church  of 
his  country,or  thut  to  which  among  different 
churches  he  is  attached  by  his  birth  or  by 
his  inclination  ; he  does  not  suppose  many 
churches  between  which  each  one  might 
choose  according  to  his  liking ; he  supposes 
but  one,  which  was  to  be  his  spouse  for  ever. 
Schism,  which  establishes  many  churches 
in  spite  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  desires  that 
there  should  bc  but  one,  is  therefore  the 
greatest  of  ali  crimes.  In  vain  do  our  separ- 
ated  brethren  maintain  that  the  ancient 

• Matt.  xii.  Job.  xiii.  + Dante,  Parg.  XXI. 


Church  was  fallen  to  ruin,  and  into  the  j 
desolat  ion  of  idolatry.  If  the  visible  [ 
Church  was  for  a single  day  to  have  become  j 
idolatrous,  Jesus  Christ  would  not  have  i 
said,  absolutely  and  without  restriction  of  | 
times  and  nation,  * If  any  one  does  not  hear  j 
the  Church.'  On  the  contrary,  he  would 
have  said,  * If  any  one  hear  the  Church  I 
during  ages  of  error  and  idolatry,  let  him 
be  unto  you  as  a heathen  and  a publican.'  ”* 

In  fact,  the  moderns  have  transferred  their 
obedience  to  a human  society  upon  the  I 
principle  of  the  ancient  world,  “ Deos 
patrio  more  et  ex  instituto  civitatum  colen- 
dos though  according  to  their  own  system, 
obedience  to  any  authority  ought  to  be 
equally  condemned : to  recommend  it  is 
raising  a Dorie  paeon  in  the  Athenian  camp, 
adding  only  distrust  and  confusion  to  their 
own  allies.f  A purely  domestic  state  of 
religious  society  is  what  is  called  natural 
religion,  and  the  public  state  of  this  society 
is  revealed  religion.  u One  may  remark,” 
says  Bonald,  “ a great  parade  of  domestic 
affections  in  ali  secta  who  wish  to  bring  . 
back  domestic  religion  into  public  society,  ' 
and  at  the  same  time  a great  indifference 
for  public  duties.”!  In  the  patriarchal 
times,  when  the  rule  of  faith  was  by  do- 
mestic tradition,  to  refrain  from  following 
the  religion  of  one’s  parents  would  have 
been  a fatal  apostasy ; but  under  the 
Christian  dispensation,  this  authority  was 
transferred  to  the  public  society  of  the 
Church,  which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
were  to  obey.  <r  O my  daughter,  hear  and 
behold ; lend  an  ear  to  my  lessons,  forget 
the  house  of  thy  father,  and  then  the  King  1 
of  heaven  will  have  pleasure  in  thy  beauty.”  i 
It  is  thus  that  God  speaks  to  the  soul  of  I 
man  in  the  40th  Psalm.  Thus  does  he  ! 
wish  that  after  the  example  of  Abraham,  jj 
this  soul  should  quit  its  country,  its  parents,  j| 
should  abandon  the  regions  of  the  Chal- 
dieans,  that  is  to  say,  the  places  which  are  }i 
subject  to  the  em  pire  of  the  demons,  to  fix  l| 
its  abode  in  the  land  of  the  living,  which  is  I 
the  Church,  that  cherished  land,  the  object  j 
of  the  ardent  sighs  of  the  prophet,  when 
he  said,  “ I hope,  yes  I hope  to  behold  one 
day  the  riches  and  the  perfections  of  my 
God  in  the  land  of  the  living.”  § To  resist 
this  authority  and  yet  retain  the  title  of 
those  who  would  defend  the  faith,  must 
render  men  the  very  objecta  of  that  angelic 
reproof. 

* Lettres  sur  1’Eglise. 

f Thucyd.  VII.  47. 

t Llgialation  Primitive,  Tom.  I.  4*21. 
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-■  ■ And  coa]d’st  ihoti  faithful  add T O name, 
0 aaered  naine  of  faithfulnesi  profan'd  ! 

Faithful  to  whom  ? 

Indeed,  ia  the  commencement  of  the  de- 
plorable  separation,  no  such  inconsistency 
could  be  charged  tipon  the  innovators.  As 
they  are  deseri  bed  by  the  contemporaries, 
the  son  was  armed  ugainst  his  father,  the 
brother  against  the  brother,  the  servant 
against  his  master. 

Len  enfsn*  sans  ratum  dispatent  dc  la  fny, 

Et  toni  & 1’abandon  ra  sana  ordre  et  aans  ioy ; 
Morte  eat  1'autltorite : chacun  ait  en  sa  gnise; 

An  vire  desreglo  la  licence  est  permise  : 

Thns  writes  Pierrc  de  Iionsard,  in  his 
Disconrse  on  the  Miseries  of  his  time. 
“ Alas ! how  sad  is  the  present  condition 
of  Christians,”  said  Fnller,  “ who  have  a 
communion  disuniting!"  The  reply  of  these 
men  whom  no  yoke  could  bow,  and  no 
bridle  hold,  to  the  invitations  so  affectingly 


addressed  to  them  by  Catholic  pastors,  re- 
minds  one  of  that  answer  giren  to  the 
Prince  of  Angels  in  Milton. 

Err  not,  that  ao  ahall  end 

The  atrife  which  thou  call’st  eril,  but  we  ntjle 
The  atrife  of  glorr;  which  we  rnean  to  win, 

Or  tura  thia  hear’n  its^lf  into  the  hell 
Thou  fablest,  here  kowever  to  dwell  free, 

If  net  to  reign.  • 

Hut  it  is  not  strange  that  disobedience 
should  produce  such  fruit  on  earth,  when 
it  wos  able  to  change  into  demons  those 
who,  full  of  wisdom  and  perfect  in  beauty, 
were  once  in  the  deligbts  of  the  paradise 
of  Gotl.f  I.et  us  return  to  those  that 
were  faithful,  found  among  the  faithless, 
to  that  one  fold  of  which  ali  the  sheep 
hear  the  voice  of  the  shepherd,  follow  him 
and  fly  from  the  alien.J  to  those  who  had 
no  idea  of  a perfection  that  did  not  consist 
in  obedience,  and  who  were  content  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  meek  are  blested. 


CHAPTER  IIT. 


9approach  a subject  of  the 
highest  importance,  which 
demanda  all  our  attention : 
of  infinite  extern  and  re- 
quiring  the  tongue  of  an 
angel,  I can  but  present  a 
Icw  detachetl  fragmenta  to  employ  the 
Hlections  of  the  reader,  and  summon  to 
my  aid  the  sentences  of  angelic  men,  who 
have  treated  upon  it  in  their  writings.  Aa 
in  some  vast  metropolis,  when  a civil  rage 
has  burst  through  all  restraints,  and  pushed 
to  open  war,  a thunder  of  artillery  has 
ahaken  ita  most  solid  towers,  and  each 
man  who  loved  order,  has  been  exposed  to 
death ; if  at  the  drawing  on  of  evening 
shade,  some  pious  recluse  is  heard  to  sound 
the  angelus  bell,  which  recalla  the  days  of 
meek  obedience;  then  tears  burst  from 
the  eyes  of  many,  who  before  seemed  un- 
moved  by  all  the  desolation  : so  docs  joy 
well  from  tbe  heart  of  those,  long  con- 
vertant with  heretic  debate,  when  their 
thoughts  return  to  the  Church  of  Christ, 
to  that  house  of  sweet  untroubled  order, 
of  gentleness  and  peace. 

Religion  is  the  reason  of  all  society, 
tince,  without  it,  man  cannot  find  the 
reason  of  any  power  or  of  any  dnty. 
Religion,  then,  is  the  fundamental  con- 


stitntion  of  every  state  of  society.  Ciri) 
society  is  composed  of  religion  and  state, 
as  the  reasonable  man  is  composed  of  in- 
telligence  and  organs.  Man  is  an  intelli- 
gence  which  ought  to  make  its  organs  serve 
to  the  end  of  its  happiness  and  perfection. 
Civilixed  aodety  is  nothing  but  religion 
which  makes  political  society  serve  to  the 
perfection  and  happiness  of  tbe  humau 
race.  These  are  the  observations  of  the 
illnstrious  Bonald,§  whose  theory  of  govern- 
ment  might  be  taken  for  a history  of  what 
existed  among  men  during  the  ages  of  faith. 

The  Church  is  defined  by  theologians, 
to  be  “ the  society  of  wayfaring  men,  who 
profess  the  truedoctrine  of  Christ."  When 
our  eyes  are  once  opened  upon  the  wisdom 
and  providence  of  God  in  tbe  establiah- 
ment  and  government  of  his  Church,  we 
are  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  new 
points  of  view  which  are  unfolded  in  his- 
tory ; and,  as  Bonald  says,  “ we  feel  con- 
fonnded  at  the  thought  of  the  number  of 
books  which  require  to  be  re-written.” 
From  whatever  side  one  regards  the  spirit 
and  theinstitutionsof  the  Catholic  Church, 
one  is  ravished  with  admiration ; as  in 
every  thing  that  relates  to  it,  one  percaivet 

• Book  IV.  288.  + Ezech.  xxviii. 

* Joan  X.  fi  Llgiftlation,  Primit.  II.  133. 
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the  assistance  and  the  action  of  the  Divinity. 
The  more  one  fathoms  the  secreta  of  this 
mysterious  spouse  of  the  Divine  Word,  the 
greater  are  the  torrents  which  seem  to  burst 
forth,  of  a light  as  dazzling  as  it  is  unex~ 
pected.  There  ij  nothing,  even  in  the 
smallest  detail  of  its  belief  and  practice, 
which  does  not  offer  more  tiuths,  and  more 
real  wisdom,  than  can  ever  be  discovered 
by  the  investigations  of  Science  or  genius. 
Well  may  she  address  her  children,  in  the 
beautiful  words  of  Dante, 

To  rear  me  was  the  taak  of  power  divine, 

Supremest  wisdom,  and  priineval  love. 

The  sentiment  of  their  own  dignity,  as 
being  members  of  the  Holy  Catholio 
Church,  made  the  meek  men  of  fuithful 
ages  feel  their  hearts  beat  within  them.  In 
their  faith  they  possessed  all  things ; they 
could  find  ali  things;  while  without  it, 
there  was  only  nothingness,  fatigue,  and 
affliclion  of  spirit.*  But  observe  well  with 
St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  that  it  is  of  the 
Catholic  Church  we  speak,  that  which 
possesses  throughout  the  universe  an  un- 
limited  power.  Therefore  adds  this  holy 
bishop,  if  you  should  ever  arrive  as  a 
stranger  in  any  city,  do  not  ask  merely 
where  is  the  Church  ? the  heretics  dare  to 
give  themselves  this  name : but  ask  where 
is  the  Catholic  Church ; for  that  is  its  par- 
ticular  name — that  is  the  special  title  of 
this  holy  mother  of  all  the  faithful,  of  this 
glorioua  spouse  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
only  Son  of  God.f  Soon  after  the  ages  of 
faith  there  arose  churches,  established  by 
hunian  law,  Systems  raised  up  like  the 
walls  of  Athens,  bearing  marks  of  having 
been  constructed  in  haste,  and  to  meet  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  moment ; for 
it  is  the  property  of  all  sects  to  pander  to 
the  temporary  passions  of  men  ; and  it  is 
their  end  to  be  despised  and  forsaken  by 
the  unstable  troop  that  followed  them,  as 
soon  as  that  passion  subsides : hence  it  was 
easy  to  detect  them.  The  parts  were  not 
jointed  into  each  other  ; but  laid  on  just  as 
each  person,  man  or  woinan  could  throw 
them  ; and  among  them  one  tnight  have 
discovered  many  pillars  from  tombs,  irnjXai 
cnro  (rrjuarov,  and  carved  stones  which  had 
been  brought  to  the  work  from  a distance.  J 
But  as  for  the  Church  of  the  ages  of  faith, 
the  Christian,  the  Catholic,  or  if  men  will, 
the  Roman  or  papal,  for  all  these  mean  the 
same  thing,  any  one  could,  in  an  instant, 

* Re vup  Catholique,  tora.  I. 
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point  it  out,  for  there  was  no  other  like  it. 

: As  Nausicaa  saya  to  Ulysses,  apeaking  of 
• the  houae  of  her  royal  father,  in  the  city  of 
the  Phcecians : 

pfla  3'  apiyvtoT  i<rr\  Ka\  av  walr  fjyrjiraiTo 

yf]ir  cor.* 

This  was  Catholic:  not  merely,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  from  catholicity  of  doc- 
trine  and  of  time,  but  also  of  necessity 
from  catholicity  of  places.  There  could 
Ue  no  regiou  where  its  name  had  uot  reach- 
ed.f  TU*  was  risilile,  and  men  were  not 
then  infected  with  the  hatred  of  all  visible 
authority  ; but  they  knew  that  man,  body 
as  well  as  mind,  cannot  be  governed  by 
pure  abstractious  without  reality.  Even 
its  adversarios  udmitted  geuerally,  with  ! 
Melanchthon,  that  a Church  must  be  visi- 
ble, of  which  the  Son  of  God  said,  “ teli  it  to 
the  Church and  of  which  the  apostle  said  I 
that  it  was  made  a spectacle  to  the  world 
and  to  men.  They  admitted  with  him, 
that  “the  portentous  discourses  which  de- 
nied  the  visibility  of  the  Church,  destroyed 
all  the  testimonies  of  antiquity,  ubolished 
judgments,  and  introducedan  endless  anar- 
chy.f  This  Church,  in  its  threefold  state 
of  being  militant,  patient,  and  triumphant, 
comprised  the  three  divisiona  of  all  that  be- 
longs  to  men,  with  respect  to  the  eartb, 
purgatory,  and  heaven.  This  was  com- 
memorated  as  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle ; 
but  yet,  as  St.  Augusti»  says,  “snch  words 
were  not  to  be  understood  in  reference  to 
its  present,  but  to  its  future  state,  when  it 
is  to  appear  glorious : for  now”  he  adds, 
“on  accountof  aome  ignorance,  and  the  in- 
firmities  of  its  members,  it  has  daily  reason 
to  say,  Dimitte  nobis  debita  nostra-”§  Bnt 
as  a remedy  for  the  woes  of  man,  and  a 
son  ree  of  needful  trutb,  it  was  universa! 
and  infallible  : it  was  a light  to  guide  his 
feet  into  the  paths  of  peace.  If  it  did  not 
remove  every  sliade  which  rests  upon  the 
ways  of  the  mortal  life,  it  furnished  a 
steady  lustre,  which  not  only  suffi ced  to 
guide  him  safely,  but  which  made  him  dis- 
cover  even  charnis  in  the  darkness  at  his  : 
side,  so  that  he  might  exclaim,  in  the  words 

of  Dante : 

O sun ! who  beolest  all  imperfect  sipht, 

Thon  no  routentst  we,  wheu  thou  solv’st  my  doubt, 
Thai  iguorauce  not  leas  than  knovledge  charnis.  ,j 

As  St.  Hilary  said  in  his  book  on  the 

• Od.  VI.  300. 
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j Opera,  Prcfat 
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I Trinity,  “The  Church  offered  a remedy 
against  ali  diseases  of  the  mind  and  heart, 
i it  comprised  so  great  a number  of  trntha, 
I that  it  could  pursue  error  under  ali  its 
forma,  and  in  all  directioris.  Its  truth  was 
erer  manifested  by  what  its  adversaries 
held.  It  was  unchangeable  it  its  essence, 
but  it  was  known  and  appreciated  better 
. in  proportion  as  the  attacks  against  it  were 
multiplied.  It  was  the  sublime  prerogative 
of  the  Church  that  it  should  triumph  when 
attacked : that  its  truths  should  most  shine 
forth  when  men  wished  to  accnse  it  of 
error ; and  that  it  should  repair  its  losses 
by  new  eonquests.  Afler  separating  from 
j it,  the  adversaries  separated  from  one 
another ; and  in  attacking  each  other  and 
, gaining  victories  over  each  other,  they,  in 
fact,  conquered  for  the  interest  of  the 
; Church,  whose  factors  they  were  ; for  thus 
the  errors  of  one  sect  were  ovcrthrown  by 
another ; her  foes  slew  themselves,  and 
their  controversies  ended  in  confirmation 
of  the  Catholic  doctrine.” 

The  moderns  practically  divide  the  hu- 
man  race  into  two  classes.  It  is  either, 
their  conntry,  their  political  party,  their 
school  of  philosophv,  their  domestic  circle, 
their  immediate  fumily,  and  the  whole  rest 
of  mankind  whom  they  are  willing  to  dis- 
miss  from  their  thonghts,  or  to  speak  of 
them  with  contempt  or  anger,  as  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment  may  direct  them.  In 
the  ages  of  fuith  also,  men  divided  the 
human  race  into  two  classes,  bnt  only  one 
of  them  had  a real,  visible,  and  present 
existence,  and  this  was  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ ; that  immense  society,  embracing 
men  of  all  ages  Rnd  all  nations,  and  ali 
•chools  of  philosophy,  and  descending  by  a 
series  of  saints  and  great  men,  from  Jesus 
Christ  and  thence  from  the  patriarcha  and 
the  cradle  of  the  universe.  The  other,  the 
world  condemned  by  Jesus  Christ,  was 
known  only  in  theory  as  an  abstraction, 
and  referred  to  the  Omniscient  J udge  who 
was  to  make  the  final  separation.  With 
respect  to  the  institution  of  the  Church, 
what  we  are  chiefly  called  upon  to  con- 
sider  in  this  place  is  the  measure  em- 
ployed  by  the  providence  of  God  to 
preserve  it  in  unity ; and  here  is  a theme 
that  demands  everlasting  admiration,  to  be 
described  only  in  the  celestial  language  of 
the  saints.  St.  Feter  and  St.  Paul  are 
martyred  at  Rome,  “ which  obtains,"  says 
St.  Ambrose,  “ the  principality  and  the 
beadship  of  nations,  that  where  had  been 
the  head  of  superstition,  there  might  rest 
the  headof  sanctity;  that  where  the  princes 


of  the  Gentiles  dwelled,  there  might  in- 
habit  the  princes  of  the  churches."*  Cele- 
brated  is  the  passage  of  St.  Leo,  where  he 
speaks  of  St.  Peter  coming  to  Kome. 
“ What  were  the  nations  of  which  there 
were  not  natives  there  f Here  were  to  be 
overthrown  the  opinions  of  philosophy; 
here  were  to  be  dissolved  the  vanities  of 
earthly  wisdom ; here  was  to  be  abolished 
the  worship  of  demons ; here  was  to  be 
destroyed  the  impiety  of  all  kinds  of 
sacrilege ; for  here  was  collected  with  the 
most  diligent  superstition,  all  that  was  ever 
instituted  by  vain  error.  To  this  eity  then, 
O blessed  apostle  Peter,  didst  thou  fear- 
lessly  come ; and  into  this  wood  of  roaring 
monsters  didst  thou  enter  with  that  com- 
panion  of  thy  glory,  Paul : trusting  thyself 
upon  this  ocean  of  most  turbulent  depth, 
with  more  constancy  than  when  thou  didst 
walk  upon  the  sea.''f  St.  Peter  concludes 
his  first  epistle,  speaking  of  the  Church  of 
Kome,  as  that  which  is  collected  in  Baby- 
lon ; for  by  Babylon  he  meant  Rome,  ac- 
cording  to  the  interpretation  of  Tertullian, 
Eusebius,  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustin,  Orosius, 
and  others ; and  it  was  so  designated  on 
account  of  the  influx  of  all  kinds  of  error 
and  superstition.  And  now  behold,  through 
the  amazing  grace  of  highest  God,  what  a 
change  is  here.  Tacitus  said  of  Rome, 
“ that  to  that  dty  from  all  sides,  every 
thing  atrocious  and  shameful  flowed  in 
and  we  may  say  of  Christian  Rome,  that 
thither  flowed  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  whatever  was  illustrious  and  holy. 
Do  we  seek  the  testimony  of  genius  ? 
Petrarch  having  to  choose  between  being 
crowned  by  the  university  of  Paris,  or  by 
the  senate  of  Rome,  prefers  the  dty  where 
dwells  the  pontiff,  who  holds  in  his  hand 
the  whole  race  of  men  that  worship  Christ 
with  knowledge.  V 'siede  il  successor  dei 
maggior  Piero.  Even  Dante  forgeta  his 
prejudices,  as  a Ghibelin,  when  he  beholds 
the  gracious  vision  of  Matilda.  Is  it  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  that  we  demand  ? 
“ Of  all  the  places  of  the  earth  that  1 have 
visited,”  says  the  author  of  the  martyrs, 
“ Rome  is  the  only  one  to  which  I should 
wish  to  return,  and  where  I should  be 
happy  to  pass  my  life."  Is  it  the  opinion 
of  those  who  study  heavenly  wisdom  that 
we  require?  “ If  you  approach  Italy,”  says 
Tertullian,  “you  have  there  the  Church 
of  Rome,  whose  decisions  and  doctrines 
give  to  ours  all  their  authority."J;  Do  we 

• Serm.  LXVI.  De  Nauli  S.  Aposi.  Pet.  et  Pani. 
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desire  to  Iearn  what  were  the  sentiments 
of  the  saints  ? St.  Vincent  de  Paul  wrote 
from  Romc,  to  say  that  “ he  was  so  con- 
aoled  to  find  himself  in  that  city,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Church  militant,  contain- 
ing  the  bodies  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
and  of  so  many  othcr  saints  and  martyra 
who  have  shed  their  blood  for  Jesus  Christ, 
that  he  connted  himself  happy  in  walking 
upon  ground  which  had  been  trodden  by 
so  many  holy  personages,  and  that  this 
consolation  had  moved  him  to  tears.”  Is  it 
the  judgment  of  the  intelligent  and  dceply 
reflectiug  writers  of  the  middle  age  that  we 
desire  to  know  ? Suger's  early  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  court  of  Rome,  is  assigned 
as  one  aource  of  his  subsequent  wisdom  of 
administration,  when,  as  regent  of  France, 
he  merited  the  title  of  the  father  of  his 
country.  Even  John  of  Salisbury,  when 
relating  his  first  conversat  ion  with  Pope 
Adrian  IV.  at  Beneventum,  respecting  the 
scandalous  reports  that  prevailed  ogainst 
the  administration,  fonnded  upon  the  riches 
which  were  drawn  to  Rome,  has  the  candour 
to  say  “ unum  tamen  audacter  conscientia 
teste  profiteor,  quia  nusquam  honestiores 
clericos  vidi  quam  in  ecclesia  Romana,  aut 
qui  magis  avaritiam  detestentur."  The 
pope  reminded  him  of  the  fable  of  the  belly 
and  the  members,  and  concluded  by  saying, 
“ Such,  my  brother,  is  the  case  in  the  re- 
public  of  the  Church.  Be  slow,  therefore, 
to  condemn,  but  attend  to  the  general 
utility."* 

Mayarudeand  recent  pilgrim  be  allowed 
to  add  his  humble  testimony  ? Of  ali  the 
cities  in  the  world  which  his  eyes  have 
looked  upon,  there  appears  most  faith, 
most  piety  in  Rome.  In  no  other  place, 
does  human  nature  as  exalted  by  the  re- 
ligion  of  Jesus  Christ,  appear  so  innocent 
and  so  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  its 
Maker.  Ali  is  spiritual  within  those  holy 
gates.  There  one  sees  the  saintly  host  of 
men  separate  to  the  Church,  there  walk 
innocent  troops  of  holy  students,  angels  of 
modesty  ; there  are  the  lovers  of  wisdom, 
who  exercise  rule  with  meekness  under  the 
great  pontiff  who  succeeds  to  Peter's  chair; 
there  kneels  a multitude  of  poor  continually 
in  the  churches,  like  those  described  in  the 
mysterious  vision  of  the  blessed  John,  who 
had  no  rest  day  or  night,  saying,  “ Holy, 
holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  was, 
and  who  is,  and  who  is  to  come  !"  Rome, 
in  her  monumenta,  in  her  traditionary  ex- 
erciscs,  in  her  ceremonies,  in  her  inscrip- 

• De  Nugis  Curialium,  lib.  VI.  c*p.  xiir. 


tions,  in  her  tone  of  manners,  preserved  by 
the  fostering  rule  of  Popes,  speaks  more 
foreibly  to  the  reason  and  to  the  heart  of 
man,  than  any  book  that  ever  was  written 
to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity.  While 
the  civil  power  hos  imparted  a certain  tone 
of  piganism  to  nearly  ali  other  States,  there 
religion  is  made  to  the  eye  of  ali  men,  the 
one  thing  of  paramount  necessity.  There 
only  Christ  seems  to  reign  unopposed ; 
from  thence  only  scem  to  have  flcd  the 
enemies  of  our  Lords  cross  ; there  only 
seems  to  have  already  conquered  the  Lion 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  He  who  finds  him- 
self at  Rome,  wonders  not  that  he  should 
have  past  seos  and  lands  from  far  to  visit 
it,  but  rather  why  ali  men  who  worship 
Christ  do  not  flock  eagerly  thither  to  sup- 

J dicate  and  adore.  Thence  returning,  he 
ooks  with  careless  indifference  upon  all 
other  cities  which  now  seem  to  him  as  only 
the  fit  residence  for  barbarous  court s and 
unlettered  merchants ; from  henceforth 
there  remains  only  the  care  of  cherishing 
precious,  inestimable  recollections ; this 
earth  can  present  no  higher  testimony ; all 
is  seen. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  speak  more  at 
large  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  supre- 
macy  of  Rome,  which  was  universally 
acknowledged  in  ages  of  faith,  and  which 
was  the  foundation  of  all  their  spiritual 
greatness.  The  language  of  holy  antiquity, 
adduced  in  evidence  here,  wiU  render  un- 
necessary  any  other  explanation  or  any 
further  comments.  St.  Ignatius,  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  the  second  from  St.  Peter,  begins 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  “ Ignatius  to 
the  Church  that  is  sanctified,  which  pre- 
sides  in  the  region  of  the  Romans."  St. 
Irentcus  says,  that  all  Churches  of  the 
world  are  to  submit  to  the  Roman  Church."* 
Tertullian  again  says,  “ could  Peter  be 
ignorant,  who  was  called  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  Church,  to  whom  was  given 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  upon 
earth. "f  St.  Cyril,  of  Alexondriu,  in  his 
book  against  the  Greeks  cited  by  St.  Thomas, 
says,  “All  bow  their  head  to  Peter  by  divine 
right,  whom  the  primates  of  the  world 
obey  as  if  the  head  Jesus.  We,  therefore, 
that  are  members  ought  to  obey  our  head, 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  adhere  to  the 
Apostolic  See."  St.  Chrysostom  says,  “ that 
St.  Peter  deserved  to  become  for  ever  the 
fixed  and  indestructible  foundation  of  the 
Church.” J “Always  remain  nnited  in 
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heart  and  mind,  in  communion  with  the 
chief  of  the  Roman  Chureh,"  says  St. 
Jerome,  “and  however  prudent,  however 
firm  in  good  principle  you  may  believe 
yourself  to  be,  never  lend  an  ear  to  any 
oae  who  would  speak  to  you  of  a faith 
which  is  not  that  of  St.  Feter,  of  whom 
die  existing  Pope  ia  the  true  and  only  suc- 
cessor.” Thia  ia  what  St.  Jerome  says,* 
and  again,  he  aaka  Rufinus,  “ Is  our  faith 
that  of  the  Roman  Chureh,  or  ia  it  that 
contained  in  the  books  of  Origen?”  If  he 
answers  it  ia  Roman — themve  are  Catholica. 
“Si  Romanam,  ergo  Catholici  sumus."f 
Again  “ whoever  you  are  that  assert  new 
dnctrines,  I beaeech  you  to  spare  Roman 
ears : spare  that  faith  which  is  praiaed  by 
the  voice  of  the  Apostle.”J  “ Be  it  known 
that  the  Roman  faith  cannot  be  changed.” 
The  fourteenth  Epistle  of  St.  Jerome  to 
Pope  Damasns,  proves  how  universally  and 
completely  this  doctrine  was  established  at 
that  time.  The  sermons  which  remain  of 
St  Asterus,  Archbiahop  of  Amaaia,  who 
died  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
form  a precious  evidence  respecting  the 
unirersal  jurisdiction  of  the  sorereign 
pontitf  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Catholic 
discipline.  ETen  a heathen  writer  of  the 
fourth  age  says,  “ In  episcopo  Romano 
positam  esse  pradpuam  Christianorum  au- 
toritatem."§  Hence  arose,  in  the  distant 
prorinces  of  tbe  empire,  a confusion  of 
names,  similar  to  what  now  exists  among 
the  populace  of  England  ; for  the  heathens 
of  Gaul  nsed  to  call  the  Catholics,  Romana. 
Thus  the  pagan  king,  Tlieodegisilus,  though  t 
to  account  for  a miracle  by  saying,  “ In- 
genium est  Romanorum  et  non  est  Dei 
virtus.”  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  adds  here 
1 in  a parenthesis,  “ Romanos  enim  vocitant 
homines  nostra;  religionis.”  ||  The  con- 
stant exercise  of  primal  jurisdiction  by  the 
Roman  Pontiffs  is  to  be  remarked.  In  the 
second  century  Pope  Victor  proposed  to 
excommunicate  those  who  did  not  celebrate 
1 the  paschal  festival  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Roman  Chureh.  In  the  third  century, 
Pope  Stephen  acted  similarly  with  respect 
to  those  who  held  the  necessity  of  rebap- 
tism,  and  neither  the  Asiatic  nor  African 
Churchesever  objected  to  this  as  an  invasion 
of  their  rights.  “ In  the  Apostolic  See," 

■ the  fathers  of  the  fourth  council  of  Con- 
stantinople  recognise  “ the  whole  and  true 

itolidiiy  of  the  Christian  religion."  Prayers 
were  offered  up  for  the  Pope  in  the  Eastem 
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Churches  nntil  the  fifth  century,  when 
Aeacius,  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  dared 
to  erase  his  name  from  the  sacred  Dyptychs. 
“The  Roman  chair,”  says  St.  Augustin, 
“ is  the  rock  which  the  proud  gates  of  hell 
do  not  conquer.”*  “ Infidelity  can  have  no 
access  to  the  Roman  and  principal  See,” 
says  St.  Cyprian.f  “It  is  on  St.  Peter 
alone,”  he  says  in  another  place,  “ that  the 
Lord  has  fonnded  his  Chureh  : it  is  to  hira 
that  he  confided  the  care  of  feeding  his 
sheep,  and  although  after  his  resurrection, 
he  gave  to  ali  his  apostles  an  equal  power, 
saying,  “ As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  so 
send  I you,"  nevertheless,  in  order  to  make 
ali  enter  into  unity,  he  established  only 
one  chair,  and  this  chair  is  that  of  Peter. 
Doubtless  the  other  apostles  were  ali 
endowed  with  the  lionour  of  the  same 
functions,  but  by  this  disposition  of  the 
Saviour,  ali  is  confined  to  Unity,  ali  flows 
from  this  unity.  The  supremacy  is  given 
to  Peter,  in  order  that  there  may  be  only 
one  Chnrch  of  Jesns  Christ,  and  only  one 
chair  whence  truth  may  be  extended  to  ali 
the  world.  And  is  he  who  will  not  pre- 
serve  this  unity  to  believe  that  he  can  pre- 
serve  faith?  lias  he  who  resists  the  Chureh, 
who  abandons  the  chair  of  Peter  on  which 
the  Chureh  is  founded,  has  he  the  presump- 
tion  to  believe  thathe  is  within  the  Chureh? 
As  for  the  Christiansof  ali  ranks,  as  for  us 
above  all  who  are  bishops  and  guardians  of 
the  Chureh,  it  is  our  duty  to  preserve  with 
care,  to  defend  this  precious  unity,  in  order 
to  prove  by  this  that  the  episcopacy  also  is 
one  and  indivisible.  Let  no  one  seek  by 
falsehood  to  deceive  his  bretbren.  The 
episcopacy,  1 repeat  it  is  one.  The  Chnrch 
is  one  as  there  is  but  one  light,  although 
the  sun  has  an  infinily  of  rays.  And  as 
the  innumerable  branches  of  a great  oak 
United  with  the  trunk  and  roots  form  but 
one  tree,  so  the  Chureh  has  but  one  chief 
and  one  principle.  Woe  then  to  those  who 
separate  themselves  from  this  unity,  with- 
out  which  there  can  be  nothing  solid  and 
immutable  in  the  Chureh.  In  separating 
themselves,  they  detach  themselves  from 
the  principle  of  life,  as  the  branches  which 
have  bcen  cut  off  from  the  trunk  whence 
they  derive  nutrimen  t,  fail  not  soon  to  lan- 
guish,  and  to  lose  all  the  lustre  of  their 
freshness  and  verdure. " J Accordingly,  he 
says  of  Novatian,  that  despising  apostolical 
tradition,  he  rose  from  himself,  and,  there- 
fore,  he  calls  him,  “Episcopum  adulterum 

• Io  PS.  coni.  Psrt.  Donat.  * Epiet.  Iv. 
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et  extraneum  qui  humanam  conatur  facere  the  saying  of  8t.  Boniface,  that  “ Rome  ia 
ecclesiam."  Admitting  that  he  might  hare  the  centre,  and  the  Pope  the  chief  crf 

had  ordination,  he  had  no  mission.*  In  Christianity and  he  even  says,  that  in 

answer  to  Antonianus  who  had  aalced  what  converting  Germany,  St.  Boniface  “gave 

was  the  hereay  of  Novntian,  he  replied,  it  as  it  were  to  the  popedom."  In  an 

" Be  it  known  to  you  that  we  have  no  epistle  to  Pope  Stephen,  St.  Boniface  says, 

curiosity  to  enquire  what  he  teachea,  since  “ if  any  thing  should  be  fonnd,  said,  or 

he  teuches  without.  If  he  wete  to  be  slain  done,  by  me,  less  skilfully  or  unjustly,  with 

for  the  name  of  Chriat,  without  the  Church,  a ready  will  and  humility  I dedare  myself 

he  couid  not  be  crowned."f  According  to  desirous  of  being  corrected  by  the  judg- 

the  universal  doctrine  of  antiquity,  schism  ment  of  Rome  and  againhe  says,  “we 

was  a crime  which  not  even  martyrdom  have  decreed  and  confessed  that  we  will 

couid  expiate.  It  rendered  useless  even  a maintain  the  Catholic  faith  and  unity,  and 

right  faith.  “Why  when  they  believe  subjection  to  the  Koman  Church,  to  the 

rightly/’  says  St.  Jerome,  “do  they  make  end  of  our  lives.  Moriamur,  si  l)eus  vo- 

themselves  Arians  by  their  obstinacy,  di-  luerit,  pro  sanctis  legibus  Patrum  nostrorum, 

viding  the  Church,  though  conrinced  of  ut  hereditatem  cum  illis  icternam  consequi 

the  truth?"  8t.  Bernard,  so  deeply  in-  mereamur."^  In  another  epistle  he  signs 

structed  in  the  faith  of  all  preceding  ages,  hinself  a bishop,  discipulus  Romana;  eccle- 

speaksas  follows  to  Pope  Eugene.  “Come  siat.J  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  these 

let  us  examine  who  you  are,  and  what  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries,  whom  some  late 

person  you  bear  for  a time  in  the  Church  writers  have  attempted  to  describe  as 

of  God.  Who  are  you  ? A great  priest,  founders  of  what  they  term  their  national 

a great  pontiff.  You  are  the  prince  of  liberties.  Their  maxim  recorded,  was  that 

bishops ; you  are  the  lieir  of  the  apostles ; of  all  Christian  antiquity,  “ quid  enim 

in  primacy  you  are  Abel,  in  government  prosunt  bonorum  operum  emolumenta," 

Noah,  in  patriarchate  Abraham,  in  order  said  they,  “si  extra  Catholicam  gerantur 

Melchisedech,  in  dignity  Aaron,  in  autho-  ecclesiam  ?"§  The  constant  intercourse 

rity  Moses,  in  jnrisdiction  Samuel,  in  power  between  Britain  and  Kome  may  be  well 

Feter,  in  unction  Christ.”J  oonceived  from  the  sentcnce  of  the  Saxon 

Such,  then,  is  the  universal  sense  of  Chronicle,  “ This  year  there  was  no  journey 

Christian  antiquity  upon  this  subject.  It  to  Rome  ; except  that  King  Alfred  sent 

might  seetn  superfluous  to  produce  similar  two  messengers  with  lettcrs."||  To  the 

testimonies  from  the  documents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  lrish  Church,  down  to  the 

middle  ages,  whose  sentiments  on  this  eighth  century,  that  is  long  before  its 

point  were  so  faithful  and  exuet ; but  the  reception  of  the  Pallium,*1  express  tes- 

attempt  of  some  modera  scholare  to  claim  timony  is  horne  by  the  decree  of  the 

a sympathy  where  they  might  least  expect  synod,  published  by  Uacherius,  in  his 

to  find  it,  (for  there  were  more  heresies  in  Spicilegium.  “ Patricius  ait : si  qusestiones 

the  primitive  Church,  than  during  the  in  hac  insula  oriantur  ad  sedem  Apostoli- 

middle  ages)  will  render  it  necessary  to  cam  referantur."**  Alas,  reader ! forgive 

prevent  their  objections  by  evidence  from  me,  and  speak  now  as  with  a friend. 

the  very  quarter  which  they  have  deemed  Walks  there  a man  this  day  upon  the  earth, 

vulnerabit'.  Neander,  in  eulogizing  the  so  remorseless,  as  to  tura  away  from  these 

character  of  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of  testimonies  of  ancient  British  faith  without 

Germany,  has  the  courage  to  maintain  that  some  touch  of  pity,  misgiving,  or  amase, 

he  was  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  when  he  contrasts  them  with  what  now 

snpremacy  ; and  some  English  writers  have  passes  “ through  distortion  of  misguided 

attempted  to  defend  a similar  poeition,  with  wills?”  Say,  how  comes  it  that  gentle 

respect  to  the  early  churches  of  Britain  and  minds,  so  formed  for  truth  and  love,  should 

Ireland.  These,  however,  are  the  para-  stili  remain  elosed  to  such  plain  nccumu- 

doxes  of  controversial  writers,  which  no  lated  evidences,  and  that  men  who  have 

historian  has  been  found  to  advocate.  ever  stood  beneath  the  mountain  should 

Truly,  what  that  time  was  when  Kngland  give  utterance  to  such  fearful  words  as  we 

was  Christian  before  being  Catholic  or  hear : 

Roman,  if  men  tvould  rather,  I think 

scarcely  sphynx  can  teli.  Guizot  quotes  • p.pist  ici.  t Epist.  cr. 

I Epist.  xei.  i Id.  Epist  xliv. 

* Epist  63.  f Epist  65.  |!  P.  exii.  * S.  Bernard.  vit  S.  Malach.  e.  n. 

**  Tom.  IX.  lib.  XX.  cap.  6. 
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I»  there  no  place  for  union  left  ? 

None  left  but  by  snbmission  ; and  that  word 
Disdain  forbid»  me,  and  my  dread  of  sh&me, 
After  90  long  a coorse 
Of  other  promise*  and  otber  vannis, 

Thau  to  subrnit— — 

lf  it  had  been  possible  to  have  folio wed 
«orne  of  the  first  seducens  into  the  deep  re- 
«•sses  of  their  hearts,  and  to  have  seen  the 
doubt  and  desolation  there,  how  surely 
woold  the  strain  have  changed ! 

Ah  mp,  they  little  knov 

How  cie  a Ut  I abide  that  boael  eo  vein, 

Ululer  what  tormenta  inwardlj  I groau. 

Such  Joy  ambition  finde. • 

Thi*  would  be  the  place  to  speak  of  the 
meek  reverence  with  which  the  sovereign 
pontiffa  were  treatcd  in  ages  of  faith : clear- 
lr  it  most  have  corresponded  with  their 
elevation,  since  it  was  generally  the  piety 
of  the  faithful  which  gave  force  to  their 
dignity ; yet  the  presence  of  l’ope  Leo  I. 
clothed  in  hia  pontifical  vestments,  made 
even  Attila  tremble,  and  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire  and  abandon  his  resolution  of  destroy- 
iug  Home.  When  I’ope  Stephen  V.  came 
into  France,  the  Emperor  Lewis  repaired 
to  Kheims  to  meet  him.  On  coming  into 
his  presence  he  prostrated  himself  three 
times,  and  then  mnintained  with  grandeur, 
during  the  interview,  the  majesty  of  the 
throne.  “It  ia  the  intereat  of  princea,” 
says  I)on  Savedra,  “ Io  have  their  eyes  like 
the  Heliotrope,  always  turned  upon  the 
son  of  the  pontifical  tiara.  Don  Alonzo 
V.  of  Aragon,  in  the  article  of  death, 
charged  his  son  Don  Fernando,  king  of 
Naplea,  to  esteem  nothing  so  much  as  the 
authority  of  the  apostolic  see  ; and  to  take 
care  never  to  offend  the  sovereign  pontiffs, 
whatever  right  might  be  on  hia  side.  Im- 
piety  or  imprudence  muke  it  a point  of 
tionoor  to  ahew  fierceness  towards  the 
popea;  but  humility  towards  them  is  not  a 
wraknesa ; it  is  religio»  : it  is  no  dishon- 
our ; it  ia  a glory:  the  most  submissive 
deference  of  the  greatest  princea,  is  only  a 
pious  magnanimity,  which  serves  as  an  ex- 
■mple  to  subjecta,  to  ahew  respect  to  oli 
that  ia  sacred  : no  infamy  resulta  to  those 
who  render  it,  but  rather  an  univeraal 
praise,  aa  that  which  attended  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  when  he  took  the  lowest  seat 
ia  a council  of  bishopa ; and  the  King 
Fgiques,  when  he  prostrated  himself  on 
the  ground  at  another  celebra ted  council  in 
Toledo."* 

And  here  a reflection  suggesta  itself  for- 

* ChrotUn  Pnnco,  U.  502. 


cibly  to  the  reason  of  man ; for  that  in 
every  country  of  the  world  ditfering  from 
each  other  eo  widely  in  manners,  tastes, 
opinions,  and  aupposed  intereats,  there 
should  be  always  in  every  age,  such  a num- 
ber  of  persona  profound  in  learning,  ardent 
in  enterprise,  and  full  of  patriotism,  enter- 
taining  sentiments  so  perfectly  opposed  to 
ali  natural  and  human  notions  of  society, 
nll  agreeing  to  maintain  and  willing  to  die 
like  Sir  '1  hornas  More  and  Fisher,  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  lioman 
pontitfs;  a doctrine  such  as  the  heathen 
world  could  never  have  conceived,  and 
which  we  may,  at  the  same  time  remark  is 
the  object  of  detestation  with  ali  who  syste- 
matically  attack  revelution,  ia  a fact  as- 
suredly  most  striking  and  unparalleled,  and 
enough  to  make  ali  reasonable  men  pause 
hefore  they  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of 
those  who  lament  it  as  the  resuit  of  error. 
The  intervention  of  God  in  the  establish- 
ment  and  preservation  of  his  Church,  is  the 
miracle  of  history.  Mabillon  remarka  as 
an  instance,  that  at  no  time  were  the  faith- 
ful of  various  countries  more  devoted  and 
reveremial  in  their  professiona  to  the  Holy 
See,  than  in  times  when  unworthy  popea 
had  succeeded  to  the  apostolic  chair.  Thus 
Sergius,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  Ro- 
gerus  Hammaturgensis  modestly  besought 
Sergius  III.  to  bestow  the  pallium.  How 
reasonable  might  it  have  seemed  to  con- 
dcmn  the  person  with  the  acts  of  Stenhen 
VII.  in  his  conduct  to  F'ormosus?  Ana  yet 
Auxilius,  who  wrote  to  Stephen  in  favour 
of  Formosus,  speaks  thus  to  him  : “ omni 
humante  potestati  subditi  esse  debemus,  et 
quam  maxime  apostolic®."*  With  the  same 
reverence  did  Fulco  of  Rheims  apply  to 
this  unworthy  pontiff ; and  the  letters  of 
Hatto  of  Mayence,  and  his  suffragans,  to 
John  IX.  contain  these  words  : “ Noverit 
sublimitas  sanctitatis  vestrae  quod  nulla 
Fratrum  unanimitas  sanctae  Romanae  Ec- 
clesiae potestati  subjecta,  fidelior  atque 
devotior  ac  subjectior  apparet,  quam  nos, 
qui  vestra:  dominationi  et  capiti  omninm 
ecclesiarum  omni  mentis  intentione  sub- 
jicimur." Theolmar  of  Salzburg,  and 
other  bishops  of  Bavaria,  wrote  to  the 
same  John,  declaring,  that  by  no  re- 
ports  of  perversity  could  they  ever  be 
recalled  from  obedience  to  the  Roman  See. 
“We  never  believe,  that  from.  that  holy 
and  apostolic  seat,  which  is  to  us  the 
mother  of  socredotal  dignity,  and  the  origin 
of  the  Chriatian  religiou,  any  thing  of 

* In  iib.  II.  csp.  17. 
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perversity  can  Dow,  but  only  doc  trine 
and  the  authority  ofecclesiasticalrcason."* 
Thus  stood  erect  tiie  pillar  amidst  the 
greatest  wreck  of  high  ordained  spirits,  as 
when  the  syttagogue  was  mrat  obscured,  a 
more  than  ordinary  sound  from  the  voice 
of  propheta  announced  that  it  had  not  fal- 
len.  We  may  add  to  the  observation  of 
Mabillon,  that  the  veneration  of  men  has 
also  been  olwaya  most  strikingly  exhibited 
towards  that  priinal  seat,  at  momenta  when, 
to  the  eye  of  the  World,  its  glory  seerned 
to  have  been  nearest  to  the  point  of  ex- 
tinction.  Cardinal  Pacca  has  described 
scenes  in  confirmation  of  this  truth,  which 
in  point  of  sublimity  and  pathos  surpass 
perhaps  oli  instances  recorded  in  the  past 
history  of  the  Church  : but  the  account 
giren  by  a late  illustrions  philosopher 
of  what  he  beheld  on  the  return  of  Pius 
VII.  will  perhaps  be  most  interesting, 
as  the  unsuspicious  testimony  of  a stranger. 
“ I went  out,"  says  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
“ with  almost  the  whole  population  of 
Rome,  to  receive  and  tveleome  the  tri- 
umphal  entry  of  Pius  VII.  that  illustrious 
Father  of  the  Church,  into  his  capital ; a 
mau  whose  sanctity,  firmness,  mcekness, 
and  benerolence,  are  an  honour  to  human 
nature.  He  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  most  distinguishcd  artists,  headed  by 
Canora ; and  never  shall  I forget  the  en- 
thusiasm  with  which  he  was  received  : it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  shouts  of  triumph 
and  of  rapture  sent  up  to  heaven  by  erery 
roice.  And  when  he  gare  his  benedictiou 
to  the  people,  there  was  an  universal  pros- 
tration,  a sobbing,  and  marks  of  emotions 
of  joy,  almost  like  the  bursting  of  the  heart ; 

1 I heard  overy  where  around  me  cries  of 
' the  holy  father,  the  most  holy  father ! his 
restoralion  is  the  work  of  God  ! " 1 saw 

teure  streaming  from  the  eyes  of  almost  ali 
the  women  about  me ; many  of  them  were 
sobbing  liysterically,  and  old  men  were 
j weeping  as  if  they  had  been  children.”-)- 
Thus  ended  the  persecution  of  the  eigh- 
teenth  century,  to  which  one  may  apply 
the  words  of  Nieremberg,  " Such  waves 
i against  the  Roman  Church  have  never 
been  wanting  in  any  age,  which  by  batter- 
ing  her  have  broken  themselves.  Her 
enemies  run  to  their  ruin,  swelling  like 
waves  against  her  rock,  whose  end,  though 
they  rage  for  a time,  will  prove  foam  and 
frotb,  into  which  others  before  them,  no 
less  proud  and  sweUing,  are  vanished." 

• Pnefst.  in  V.  Sacul. 

f The  Lsst  Laja  of  a Philosopher,  Dial.  III. 


1 1 remains  for  us  to  consider  the  Church 
in  its  relation  to  the  civil  government  of 
the  state,  and  briefly  to  describe  the  con- 
troversies  to  which  that  relation  has  eiren 
rise. 

" The  tendency  of  the  independence  of 
the  clergy  over  the  body  of  the  people  (and 
by  this  Guizot  means  the  civil  power  in 
general)  is,  in  some  manner,  the  history  of 
tbe  Church  from  its  cradle.”*  This  ad- 
mission  will  dispense  us  from  replying  to 
those  reasoners  who  would  date  the  ecclesi- 
nstical  power  from  the  age  of  Charlemagne. 
Constantine  gave  great  power  to  the  bishops 
in  civil  affairs,  and  wished  them  to  wear 
crowns  but  they  refused. 

In  the  time  of  St.  Athanasius  and  St. 
Cyril,  the  Bishops  of  Alexandria  were  in- 
rested  with  much  temporal  authority.  The 
power  of  Pope  Celestm  was  great ; for  he 
was  able  to  deprive  the  Novatianists  of 
their  churches,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
assembling  openly.f  But  as  Thomassinus 
observes,  the  Popes  had  a moral  dominion 
in  tcmporals  before  they  possessed  the 
judicial.  Kings  and  people  easily  threw 
themselves  upon  the  side  to  which  they  in- 
clined.  Hence  the  tears  of  Pope  Uregory 
the  Great,  fearing  lest  so  much  secular 
business  should  separate  him  from  tbe  lore 
of  God.  In  Italy  dominion  came  upon  them, 
as  it  were,  visibly  by  divine  providence ; 
for  there  was  no  one  to  discharge  its  duties, 
and  they  were  called  upon  to  sare  the 
people  by  fulfilling  them.  1 John  of  Salis- 
bury  bears  eridence  to  the  sufferings  con- 
sequent  upon  this  pontifical  power.  “ I 
call  to  witness,"  he  says,  “ Lord  Adrian, 
whose  times  God  made  happy,  that  no  one 
is  more  miserable  than  the  Koman  pontiff, 
for  if  nothing  else  should  occur  to  injure 
him,  the  mere  burden  and  labour  must 
quickly  overcome  him ; he  ussured  me  that 
ali  former  bitteruess  was  pleasure  to  wbat 
he  now  experienced.  He  says  the  chair  is 
thorny,  and  that  the  Crown  which  seems  so 
bright  is  of  fire : had  he  consulted  his 
pleasure,  he  said  he  would  never  have  left 
his  native  soil  of  England.  and  his  conceal- 
ment  within  the  cloister  of  the  blessed 
Rufus,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  resist  the 
divine  appointment ; he  oftcn  used  to  teli 
me  that  ascending  to  the  rank  of  sovercign 
Pontiff,  step  by  step,  from  his  cloistered 
obscuri  ty,  he  never  gained  by  ascending 
in  tranquillity  of  life." § It  was  a com- 

• Coars  d’  Hist.  Mod.  VI. 

t Thomassiaus,  i)c  Vet.  et  No».  Djflcjp.  III.  lib. 
I.  esp.  xxri.  J Id.  III.  Ub.  I.  csp.  xxvii. 
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rnon  sajring  in  the  time  of  St.  Ambroae, 
“ that  emperors  rather  desired  priesthood, 
tban  priests  empire."*  “ Cum  infirmior 
tunc  potens  sum"  was  the  rule  to  the  new 
imbition  of  the  Roman  eminence,  addressed 
to  a successor  of  the  fisherman,  and  to  a 
diaciple  of  the  croas.  His  empire  consisted 
in  piety,  virtue,  teara,  and  prayer.  M en 
ru&hed  forward  to  give  dominion  to  pontiifa, 
who  like  the  kings  of  the  golden  world, 
vere  pastors  of  the  people.  On  beholding 
the  solemn  grandeur  which  surrounds  the 
meek  father  of  the  Church,  it  is  an  emotion 
full  of  joy  and  gratitude,  which  cornea 
npon  the  mind  unprejudiced,  for  it  imtne- 
diately  draws  the  inference,  that  the  world 
hasbecome  Christian,  and  that  the  warlike 
youth  of  nations  are  deputed  to  pay  their 
inuncent  honours  to  the  ricar  of  Jesus 
Christ-  Never  did  the  world  behold  in  so 
eminent  a degree  as  in  the  grandeur  of  the 
papal  power,  the  verificatiou  of  the  divine 
promise  to  exalt  the  hurnble.  These  Gre- 
gories  and  Hildebrands,  when  they  did  not 
go  forth  to  meet  the  wolf,  were  as  meek 
and  humble  as  the  lowliest  of  their  fiock. 
i If  we  would  desire  an  inatance  of  humility 
I in  ita  utmost  degree,  we  shall  find  it  in  the 
acts  and  language  of  the  chief  pontiffs  of 
the  Church.  Witness  that  letter  of  Ibus 
VII.  to  Napoleon,  which  l cite  not  as  a 
more  eminent  but  only  as  a more  recent 
inatance,  in  which  he  expressed  his  sorrow 
and  penitence  for  having  agreed  through 
the  weakness  of  his  age  and  suflTerings  to 
the  concordat  which  waa  injurious  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Church,  ending  with 
these  affecting  words,  “ Our  conscience 
opposes  insuperable  obstacles  to  tlie  execu- 
tion  of  these  articles  which  we  acknow- 
ledge,  to  our  confusion  and  grief,  we  in- 
nutiously  subscribed,  not  from  want  of  a 
right  intention,  as  God  himself  is  witness, 
but  through  human  frailty,  as  dust  and 
uhes.” 

With  respect  to  the  opinion  which  pre- 
railed  of  the  origin  of  this  temporal  power, 
it  may  be  well  to  pause  an  instant.  In 
France.many  modera  writers,  not  excepting 
even  Bossuet,  thought  fit  to  found  upon 
this  supposcd  opinion,  a charge  of  igno- 
rance  against  the  scholaatic  doctors  of  the 
middle  age.  With  them  St.  Thomas,  St. 
ibmaventura.  St.  Anselm,  St.  Antoninus, 

, St.  laymond  of  Peunafort— are  men  who 

Ionly  groped  their  way  in  a dark  age. 
Their  grand  offence  consisted  in  support- 
ing  the  false  decretals.  It  may  be  well 

• St.  Ambnwc,  Episl.  35. 


then  to  state  the  simple  fact  to  shew  the 
extravagance  of  this  declamution.  The 
acu  of  councils  and  the  papal  decretals 
of  the  eight  tirst  centuries,  formed  the 
common  law  of  France,  as  also  of  England, 
though  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  with  singular 
boldness,  appears  to  know  of  no  obligation 
prior  to  the  legislation  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
the  authority  of  Parliament.*  In  theninth 
centnry,  uppeared  a compilation  of  these 
decretals  and  acts,  which  are  truly  given 
as  they  really  existed,  excepting  that  cer- 
tain  dates  and  names  are  confounded ; but 
these  anachrouisms  were  of  no  importance, 
for  the  substance  being  stili  the  decretals 
and  acts  of  the  eight  first  centuries,  really 
was  the  common  law.  The  scholaatic  doc- 
tors, therefore,  had  only  fallen  into  the  error 
of  a date  or  a name.  This  is  shewn  by 
.Marchetti,  the  Archbishop  of  Ancyra,  in 
his  criticism  of  Fleury.  Even  the  Pro- 
testant  Blondel  proves  that  these  false  de- 
cretals  were  composed  nearly  in  the  very 
words  of  the  ancient  canons.  But,  how- 
ever  defencible,  they  were  always  regarded 
as  doubtful  by  the  learned  ; and  Dante 
might  have  known  that  they  were  publicly 
disowned  in  the  tenth  century.  As  for  the 
scholastic  doctors  having  believed  in  the 
donation  of  Constantine,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered  that  this  donation  never  possed  for 
certain  with  them;  that  Hincmar,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  treated  it  as  supposititi- 
ous,  and  that  it  was  two  scholastic  divines. 
St.  Antoninus,  of  Florence,  and  .Kneas 
Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.  who  first 
absolutely  rejected  it.  ilefore  them  Adrian 
I.,  Xicholas  I.,  and  Gregory  VII.  omitled 
ali  mention  of  it  in  acts  where  they  cer- 
tainly  would  have  alluded  to  it  if  it  had 
passed  for  genuine,  liurchard,  Bishop  of 
Worms,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century,  excluded  it  from  his  collection, 
and  the  gloze  uponGratian'sdecretals  adds, 
that  it  is  never  read  in  the  schools.  Dis- 
missing  then  the  question  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  power,  let  us  briefly  notice  the 
attacks  which  have  oeen  directed  against 
it  from  other  sides.  “ Some  men,"  says 
John  von  Mulier,  “speak  against  the  Pope, 
as  if  it  had  beeu  a great  misfortune  that 
there  was  an  authority  which  had  regard 
to  the  practice  of  Christian  morals,  which 
could  suy  to  ambition  and  despotism — thus 
far  and  no  farther.”  “I  know  indeed," 
says  Scotti,  “that  God  who  calleth  the 
despised  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
the  strong,  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 

* Hiat,  of  the  Common  Law  of  England,  34. 
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shewed  innumerable  wonders,  and  made  ali 
nations  behold  the  omnipotence  of  his  arm ; 
but  the  need  for  prodigi  es  ceasing.  and 
wishing  that  the  operations  of  grace  should 
be  hidden  under  the  shade  of  nature  to 
increa.se  the  merit  of  faith , he  hath  wishcd 
that  his  Church  should  follow  a certain 
naturul  order  for  the  maintenance  of  ita 
own  independence  and  influence."*  Vain 
attempta  nave  been  made  to  represcnt  this 
power  as  inconsi  stent  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian  Church : and  oft  by  men 
with  minds  at  the  moment  so  little  open  to 
the  light  of  faith,  that  when  they  looked 
for  succour,  they  spoke  of 

That  liigli  Providence  wliirli  did  drfrnil, 

Through  Scipio,  the  World'*  euipery  for  Romc. 

But  in  the  first  place,  the  passage  which 
is  quoted  from  St.  John.  1 is  read  in  the 
Greek  text  « rtw  otkrpov  ruemo,  which  gives 
his  kingdom  is  not  from  this  world,  but 
from  his  father.  Besides,  it  is  ciear  from 
the  passage  in  the  Goapel  of  St.  Matthew,  J 
where  our  Saviour  adds,  “ quomodo  ergo 
implebuntur  Scripturae  quia  sic  oportet 
fieri  ?"  that  his  words,  as  related  by  St. 
John  “Regnum  meum  non  est  de  hoc 
mundo,”  must  be  understood  as  alluding  to 
a temporal  kingdom,  which  wouid  have 
prevented  him  from  being  delivered  to  the 
Jews,  and  from  being  crucified  to  sare  the 
world.  Such  a kingdom  wouid  be  utterly 
subrersive  of  the  C atholic  Church,  or  rather 
there  wouid  in  that  event  hare  been  no 
Christian  people  to  be  governed.  Nothing 
can  be  more  extravagant  than  to  make  such 
a text  an  argument  against  the  economy 
and  government  of  the  C' atholic  Church, 
which  rest  wholly  upon  the  fact  of  that 
death  and  passion ; so  that  the  Church 
could  not  have  existed  if  that  kingdom  had 
been  established  which  the  moderna  now 
so  vninly  ascribe  to  the  Church.  This  was 
a kingdom  which  ought  never  to  have  ex- 
cited  the  fear  of  any  other  government  that 
was  founded  on  jnstice.  The  ecclesiastica! 
and  the  civil  power  have  been  always  re- 
cognised  as  esaentially  distinet,  but  directed 
by  God  to  one  end,  which  is,  to  the  eternal 
and  temporal  happiness  of  the  people.  § 
Walafreid  Strabo,  Abbot  of  Fulda,  in  the 
ninth  century,  shews  that  while  they  differ 
in  offices,  they  have  one  and  the  satne  end 
in  view,  that,  “ by  means  of  the  Union  and 
lore  of  both  orders,  the  one  house  of  God 

• Teoremijdi  Folitirs  Cristisnn,  I.  208. 
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may  be  constructed,  the  one  body  of  Cbrist 
edified."*  “Attentively  reflect,"  says  l’ope 
St.  I.eo  to  an  emperor,  “that  the  royal 
power  bas  been  given  to  you  by  God,  not 
only  to  govern  the  world,  but  principally 
to  defend  the  Church. "f  It  may  be  ob- 
aerved  that  in  a certain  sense,  the  distinction 
of  the  two  powers  is  founded  in  nature  and 
discernible  in  every  government  of  men. 
(Kdipus  arriving  in  a strange  country,  asks 
rit  A Ayta  rt  sui  aOtvti  Kparu  ; who  poesesses 
the  moral  and  physical  force,  or  authority 
and  strengtb  ? ; Catching  at  certain  ex- 
pressione, and  misinterpreting  deeds  of 
meekness,you  complain  that  the  civil  power 
was  under  the  dominion  of  the  clergyl 
ai  M rai a'  tlytua>\ia  For  have  not 

other  men  a right  to  reply  that  you  only 
want  it  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  your 
philosophy  ? Since  in  one  sense  the  civil 
]»ower  must,  of  necessity,  be  always  under 
the  dominion  of  the  spiritual,  so  that  the 
only  question  is  ought  it  to  be  for  or 
against  the  Church  of  Christ,  under  the 
dominion  'of  truth  or  of  error  ? The 
distinction  of  the  two  powers  hae  been 
always  invariably  maintained  by  the  tra- 
dition  of  the  Church,  olthough  as  Catholict 
in  relation  to  Catholic  States,  it  was  impoe- 
sible  to  believe  them  reciprocally  indepen- 
dent,  since  the  divine  law  was  comprised 
in  the  spiritual  order.  In  the  middle  ages 
there  were  no  concordata  to  regulate  the 
connection  of  the  two  powers,  because  God 
then  reigned  over  man,  and  religion  over 
law.  Stili  less  were  there  any  constitutions 
like  that  proposed  for  Bolana,  by  the  Abbc 
de  Mably,  in  which  the  authority  of  Rome 
was  to  be  wholly  rejected.  The  lessons 
given  to  princes  were  the  necessary  resuit 
of  their  professing  the  Christian  religion. 
It  will  be  well  to  take examples  in  proof  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  age,  though  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  occasions  which  gave  rise 
to  them,  were,  after  ali,  remarkable  as  pre- 
senting  exceptions  to  the  general  spirit  of 
meek  obedience  which  was  evinced  towards 
thepastorsof  the  Chnrch.  The  possibility of 
a collision  hetween  the  two  powers  was  appa- 
rent from  the  first  ages.  When  the  Emperor 
Constantius  wished  to  ordain  something 
connected  with  religion  by  his  authority, 
the  legate  who  presided  at  the  Council 
of  Nice.  wrote  to  him  as  follows: — "Do 
not  meddle  with  ecclesiosticai  matters,  lest 
you  prescribe  precepts  to  those  from  whom 
you  should  rather  learn ; to  you  hath  God 

* De  Rebus  Ecclesiasticis,  csp  xxxi. 
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given  empire,  to'  us  he  liath  entrusted  the 
things  of  the  Church,  and  as  he  who  should 
deprive  jrou  of  empire  would  resist  the 
ordinance  of  God,  so  fear  lest  by  arrogating 
ecclesia» tical  power,  you  should  be  guilty 
of  a grcat  crime.  It  i»  neither  lawful  for 
os  to  govern  the  earth,  nor  for  yon  to  touch 
the  censer.’’*  The  laws  of  Justinian  prc- 
scribed  eertain  rulea  respecting  ordination, 
but  no  attention  was  paid  to  them,  and  in 
some  instances  contemporary  councils  es- 
tablished  a contrary  usage.  f Theodosius 
the  younger,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Synod 
of  Ephesus,  informed  the  fathers  that  he 
had  sent  to  them  Candidianus,  but  with 
express  orders  that  he  should  take  no  part 
whatever  in  their  controversies,  “for  it 
would  be  most  atrocious,”  he  added,  “if 
one  who  is  not  inscribed  in  the  catalogue  of 
most  holy  bishops  should  meddle  with 
ecclesiastical  consultations.”  So  that  the 
princes  who  were  present  at  councils  at- 
tended  only  to  protect  the  peace  and  free- 
dom  of  the  assembly.  When  the  Emperor 
Maurice  proposed  a law  forbidding  soldiers 
to  profess  a monastic  life,  and  wrote  to 
Gregory  the  Great  to  publish  it,  the  Pope 
replied,  “ I indeed,  subject  to  the  com- 
ntand,  ha  ve  caused  the  law  to  be  trans- 
mitted  to  different  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
because  the  law  itself  does  not  agree  with 
what  we  owe  to  Almighty  God,  behold  in 
an  Epistle  I have  declared  so.  ‘ Utrobique 
ergo  qnod  debui  exsolvi,  qui  et  imperatori 
obedientiam  praebui,  et  pro  Deo  quod  sensi 
minime  tacui.’  ’’  Vincent,  of  Ileauvais,  says, 
“ that  they  who  make  iniquitous  laws,  or 
statutes  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  to 
ecdesiastical  liberty,  as  many  princes  and 
counts  are  accustomed  to  do,  ‘ ipso  jure,’ 
the  laws  are  invalid,  for  no  law  can  avail 
against  God.’’i  When  St,  Hilory  found 
that  the  Emperor  Constance  was  resolved 
t»  attack  even  the  faith  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  he  wrote  no  more  to  him,  but 
against  him;  “the  time  for  speaking  is 
arrived,  the  time  of  silence  is  passed.  Let 
ns  raise  our  eyes  towards  the  Christ,  for 
here  the  Anti-Christ  reigns.  The  pastors 
ought  to  make  their  voice  be  heard  for  the 
mereenaries  have  taken  flight.  We  con- 
tend  against  an  enemy  who  seeks  to  deceive 
us,  against  a persecutor  who  caresses  us : 
he  does  not  deprive  us  of  life,  but  he  en- 
ricbes  us  in  order  to  drive  us  to  eternal 
death  : he  does  not  grant  us  the  liberty  of 


* Apud.  S.  Athanas.  Epiit*  ad  Solitor, 
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a prison,  but  he  honours  us  with  the  servi- 
tude  of  palaces : he  does  not  kill  with  iron 
but  with  gold : he  professes  Cbrist  to  deny 
him ; he  desires  union  that  there  may  be 
no  peace;  he  honours  priests  that  they 
may  cease  to  be  bishops ; he  builds  churches 
and  he  destroys  faith.’’  Hincmar,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Rheims,  who  enjoyed  such  favour 
at  the  court  of  Charles-le-Chauve,  shewed 
no  lessapostoliccourage,  inhis  treatise  on  the 
Divorce  betwecn  I.othaire  and  Tentberge. 
“ Some  sages  aifirm,  that  this  prince  being 
king,  is  not  subject  to  the  laws  or  judg- 
ment  of  any  one  except  God  alone  who  has 
made  him  king,  so  that  whatever  he  may 
do,  he  onght  not  to  be  excommunicated  by 
bishops.  Such  language  is  not  Christian 
and  Catholic;  itis  full of blasphemy.  The 
authority  of  the  apostle  says,  that  kings 
ought  to  be  subject  to  those  whom  it  insti- 
tutes  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  are  to 
take  care  of  their  sonis.  When  it  is  said 
that  the  king  is  not  subject  to  the  laws  or 
judgment  of  any  one  but  to  God  alone,  this 
is  true  if  he  be  king  in  deed  as  well  as  in 
name:  he  is  called  king  because  he  governs. 
If  then  he  govern  himaelf  according  to  the 
will  of  God,  directing  the  good  in  theright 
way,  and  correcting  the  wicked  to  lead 
them  back  from  the  evil  way  to  the  good, 
then  he  is  king,  and  subject  to  the  judg- 
ment of  no  one  bnt  God — for  laws  are  in- 
stituted  not  against  the  jnst,  bnt  against 
theunjust;  bnt  if  he  be  an  adulterer,  a 
homicide,  unjust,  a plunderer,  tben  he 
ought  to  be  judged  secretly  or  in  public  by 
the  bishops.’’*  When  Louis  III.  in  the 
year  8S I , interfered  with  a canonical  elee- 
tion,  Hincmar  wrote  to  him  as  follows: 
“ As  for  yonr  reply,  that  you  will  do  no- 
tbing  but  what  you  have  done  already,  be 
assured  that  then  God  will  perform  what 
pleases  him.  The  Emperor  Louis  le  De- 
bonnaire  did  not  live  as  long  as  his  fatber 
Charles  ;f  King  Charles  the  Bald  your 
grandfather,  did  not  live  as  long  as  his 
father ; yonr  father  Louis  did  not  live  as 
long  as  his  father;  and  while  you  are living 
amidst  ali  this  pomp  at  Compeigne,  cast 
your  eyes  on  the  spot  where  yonr  father 
rests ; and  if  you  do  not  know  it,  ask  where 
did  your  grandfather  die,  and  where  lies 
he : and  let  not  your  heart  be  lifted  up 


• Hincmar,  Op.  de  Divort.  Lotii,  tom.  I.  p.  69.1. 
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before  the  face  of  Him  who  died  for  you 
and  for  ua  ali,  and  who  ofterwarda  rose 
ogain  and  who  now  dieth  no  more.  Be 
assured  that  you  will  die,  and  you  do  not 
lcnow  what  day  or  what  hour ; you  have 
need  then  like  ua  ali  to  be  ever  ready  for 
the  call  of  our  Lord — you  will  soon  pass ; 
but  the  holy  Church  with  ita  chiefa  under 
Chriat,  and  according  to  hia  promiae,  will 
remain  for  ever.’’*  Thia  solernn  argument 
of  Hincmar  waa  repeated  ao  late  aa  in  1/176, 
by  the  canona  of  the  atates  of  Itloia  when 
they  demanded  their  ancient  liberty  of 
elections.  They  obaerved  that  the  Carlo- 
vingian  race  had  becn  of  short  duration, 
from  haring  arrogated  the  right  of  dia- 
posing  of  eccleaiaatical  oflices,  while  the 
| Capetian,  which  from  ita  origin,  and  after 
the  example  of  ita  founder,  had  habitually 
reapected  their  independenoe,  had  reigned 
for  more  than  live  centuries.  In  fact, 
Hugues  Capet,  on  bis  coronation,  abdi- 
cated  the  dignity  of  Abbot  of  St.  (iermain 
and  of  St.  Denis,  with  which  he  had  been 
inveated,  and  restored  in  all  the  monos- 
teries  of  hia  dominions  the  freedom  of 
election,  which  had  been  denied  them  for  a 
century  before.  “ Without  doubt,  'exclaims 
John  of  Salisbury,  “ whoever  oppreaaes 
eccleaiaatical  liberty,  ia  punished  cither  in 
himaelf  or  in  his  offspring."+ 

St.  Ccelestin  wrote  to  Theodosius  the 
younger,  saying  “ the  cause  of  the  faith 
ought  to  be  dearer  to  ua  than  that  of  the 
kingdom,  and  prosperity  attends  him 
who  has  the  greatest  care  of  things  most 
dear  to  Ciod."  And  St.  Bemard  wrote 
as  follows  to  king  Conrod,  “ Whoever 
triea  to  make  the  erosa  subject  to  the 
throne,  either  does  not  love  the  king,  or 
little  understands  what  becomes  the  royal 
majesty,  or  aeeks  some  intereat  of  his  own, 
or  does  not  much  care  for  the  things 
of  God  and  of  the  king.”!  in  another 
place  St,  Bemard  aaya,  “May  my  aoul 
never  come  into  the  council  of  tbose,  who 
aay  either  that  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the 
churchea  are  injurious  to  the  empirc,  or 
, that  the  prosperity  and  exoltation  of  the  em- 
pire  are  an  injury  to  the  churchea."  § “ The 
office  of  the  emperor,"  says  the  Council  of 
Mayenee,  “ia  only  discharged  when  he 
lives  in  right  faith,  and  true  humility  of 
heart,  subjecting  the  height  of  royal  dignity 
to  holy  religion,  being  more  delighted  to 
serve  God  in  fear,  than  to  rule  over  the 
people  in  fear,  tempering  anger  with 

• Op.  tom.  II.  p.  199. 
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mercy,  and  power  with  benignity  ; being 
more  the  object  of  love  than  of  dread : and 
always  remembering,  that  he  is  a son  of 
our  holy  mother  church,  endeavotiring  to 
promote  her  peace  and  tranquilli  tythroogb- 
out  the  world : for  the  empire  is  more 
maintained  and  propagated  by  Consulting, 
in  every  part  of  the  earth,  the  interest  of 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  than  by  combating 
in  some  one  part  for  temporal  security.”* 
At  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo,  king 
Sisenand  devoutly  feli  at  the  kneea  of  the 
bishops  and  fathers,  begging  with  tears, 
that  they  would  pray  to  God  for  him,  nnd 
that  they  would  diligently  attend  to  the 
interests  of  the  ecclesiastical  discipline.f 
It  is  examples  of  this  kind  which  made 
Savedra  aay,  that " it  ia  an  heroic  obedience, 
which  kings  yield  to  the  vicar  of  Him  who 
gives  and  lakes  away  soeptres : let  kings 
glory  aa  much  as  they  please  in  not  being 
subject  to  foreign  laws,  but  never  in  being 
independent  of  apostolical  decrees.  It  ia 
their  duty  to  give  them  vigour,  and  to 
make  them  be  obaerved  rcligiously  in  their 
States."!  In  ,the  aainted  Isle  of  Eng- 
land  during  the  ages  of  faith,  we  find  the 
sanie  meekness  on  the  tongues  of  kings. 
In  694  Wihtred,  king  of  Kent,  spoke  to 
the  council  of  Bapchild,  and  said,  “ I will 
that  all  the  minsters  and  churches  that 
were  given  and  bequeathed  to  the  worahip 
of  God,  in  the  days  of  believing  kings,  my 
predecessors,  and  in  the  days  of  my  re- 
latione, of  King  F.thelbert,  and  thoae  who 
followed  him,  shall  ao  remain  to  the  wor- 
ship  of  God,  and  stand  fast  for  evermore. 
For  I,  Wihtred,  earthly  king,  urged  on  by 
the  Heavenly  King,  and  with  the  spirit  of 
righteonsness  annealed,  have  of  our  pro- 
genitors  lenrned  this,  that  no  layman  should 
have  any  right  to  posaess  himself  of  any 
church,  or  of  any  of  the  things  that  belong 
to  the  church.  Kings  shall  appoint  earls 
and  aldermen,  sheriffs  and  judges ; but  the 
archbishop  shall  consuit  and  provide  for 
God’s  flock."§  We  have  also  here  the  be- 
loved  authority  of  Alfred,  for  “ he  used  to 
aay,  that  the  dignity  of  a king  ia  rea!  only 
in  that  case.where  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
that  is  the  Church,  he  considera  himself 
not  as  a king,  but  merely  a simple  subject, 
where  he  does  not  rise  up  proudly  above 
the  laws  of  the  bishops,  but  submits  with 
humility  and  obedience,  to  the  laws  of 
Christ  as  proclaimedby  them.”||  “Princes," 
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says  the  great  Mabillon,  “ are  bnt  the  first 
children  of  the  Church,  and  should  show 
an  example  of  submission  to  her  doctrinea. 
Whenever  they  have  attempted  to  usurp 
what  belongs  to  her,  they  have  only  injured 
insh-ad  of  benefitting  the  Church.  Ali 
these  conciliations,  invented  to  calm  re- 
bellions  spirita,  and  to  lead  tbem  back  to 
anity,  have  authorized  them  in  their  sepa- 
ration  and  revolt ; their  authority  has  per- 
petnated  error*  whenever  it  desired  to 
assume  the  part  of  leading  them  back  to 
tnith"*  We  have  beard  the  sentiments  of 
rirtuous  princes,  in  age*  of  faith,  and  be- 
held  their  meek  obedience.  Their  inerit 
will  appear  greater  as  we  proceed  to  notice 
the  examples  which  were  before  them,  of 
the  oppression  of  ecclesiostical  liberties,  and 
even  of  systematic  resistance.  The  middle 
ages  were  spared  the  desolation  of  behold- 
ing  a king  who,  like  the  caliph  of  England 
in  the  sixteentb  century,  eonstituted  him-  i 
«elf  the  head  of  both  temporal  and  spiritual 
power ; but  yet  there  were  found  some  few  | 
Casars,  who  effected  a way  to  Olympus,  by 
persecuting  the  Church.  At  one  time,  it  J 
was  by  interfering,  like  the  present  sophista 
of  France,  with  the  rights  of  the  episcopacy, 
in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  its  authority, 

1 and  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
i Christian  freedom.  Thus  by  a law  of 
\ Justinian,  bishops  were  prohibited  from 
ordaining  any  colonus  or  rustic,  without 
the  leave  of  the  proprietor  of  the  land  to 
which  he  belonged  and  though  the 
deTgy  soon  succeeded  in  defeating  this 
anti-christian  ordinance,  and  the  same 
emperor  affected  to  give  leave  to  ordain 
rustics,  even  without  the  consent  of  their 
masterejt  yet  the  spirit  of  paganism  was 
»o  infused  into  the  dvil  governments,  that 
it  was  not  till  a very  late  period  in  France, 
that  the  law  formali  y sanctioned  scliolastic 
| education  of  the  sons  of  peasants  and  me- 
chanica, or  permitted  them  to  educate  a 
1 «en  for  the  Church. 

At  another.  time,  it  was  by  a systematic 
plan  to  assume  an  influence  and  a power 
over  ecclesiastica!  disciplina ; such  appeared 
j in  the  conduct  of  the  Ghibellines  of  Italy, 
and  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gallicana  in 
France.  The  Ghibellines  were  lax  in  faith  : 
in  this  character,  Ottaviano  1'boldini,  who 
nsed  to  be  styled  the  Cardinal,  is  even  in- 
troduced  by  Dante  their  chiefs  were 
nten  of  an  iron  and  despotic  natnre.  Voigt, 

* Petit  cirtme.  t Cod.  Just.  1.  I.  tit.  iii.  1.  16. 
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in  hia  history  of  Gregory  VII.  says,  that  in 
reading  the  Saxon  histories  of  Ilenry  IV. 
we  might  imagine  we  were  reading  of 
Nero.*  The  student  of  history  must  be 
on  his  guard,  with  respect  to  this  subject, 
against  the  writings  of  unworthy  ecclesias- 
tit»,  who,  like  Otho  Von  Frisingen,  because 
he  was  nephew  to  the  sacrilegious  emperor 
Henry  V.  took  part  with  him  against  the 
Church,  and  wrote  as  an  apologist  for  the 
Germans,  and  not  as  a Christian  author. 
He  must  be  apprised  also,  that  there  were 
some  who  were  meek  and  holy  men,  like 
Ives  of  Chartres,  who  yet  did  not  rightly 
estimate  the  importance  of  the  debate 
between  the  pontiffs  and  the  empire,  re- 
specting  investitures  ; and  who  did  not 
generously  feel  for  holy  Church,  in  her 
combat  for  freedom.  This  was  not  strange, 
since  owing  to  the  providence  of  God,  the 
first  German  emperors  exercised  the  power 
of  investiture  with  great  piety.  Germany 
had  most  holy  bishops  under  Conrad  I., 
Henry  the  Fowler,  the  thiee  Othos,  Con- 
rad II.,  and  his  son  Henry  the  Black.  No 
sooner  did  Henry  IV.  rise  up,  than  God 
opposed  tohim  his  intrepid  servant  Gregory, 
who  undertook  not  only  to  prevent  the 
resent  sacrilege  of  this  wicked  emperor, 
ut  to  abolish  for  ever  the  principle  of  the 
danger.  Frederick  Schlegel  points  out  the 
iron  character  of  the  Ghibellines,  so  fear- 
fully  disnlnyed  by  Henry  VI.  in  Naples, 
the  bloodthirsty  Ezzelin  in  I.ombardy,  and 
even  the  emperor  Frederick  Il.-f-  The 
same  character,  in  a greater  or  less  degree, 
belonged  also  in  France  to  the  men,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Gallicans,  were  disposed 
to  look  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  upon  the 
supremacy  of  Rome  ; and  in  every  country, 
and  in  all  ages,  it  has  distinguishcd  that 
class  of  reasoners,  who  were  for  governing 
solely  by  the  civil  authority ; that  is,  by 
human  principies,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  Church,  and  what  is  superhuman. 
The  violence  of  the  clergy  of  Faris,  during 
the  league,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Gallicau 
principies  adopted  by  the  university  at  that 
period.  But  every  where  such  men  are 
marked  by  the  same  hard  severity  of  prin- 
cipies, the  same  insensibility  to  any  mercy 
which  would  plead  in  opposition  to  a general 
law  : like  that  veteran  described  by  Tasso, 
of  whom  he  says;  whett  it  is  proposed  to 
punish  Rinaldo  with  death, 

Old  Raymond  prsised  his  speech,  for  such  men  think 
They  ever  wisest  seem  wheu  most  severe : — 

* P.  250.  f Fhilosophie  der  Geschichte,  II.  101. 
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There  must  the  mle  to  ali  diaorders  aink, 

Wlierc  panlons,  mure  than  punishments  appear ; 
For  feeble  is  each  kingdom,  frail  and  weak, 

Uideas  ite  basis  be  tliis  fear.* 

Every  where  they  shew  the  same  disposition 
to  exuit  in  the  execution  of  their  legislative 
enactments,  despising  the  unseen  power  of 
truth  and  sanctity,  and  even  addressing 
the  Holy  Church  in  words  like  those  of 
Kopreus  to  the  suppliant  Heraclidae : 

ov  yap  nt  eorl*,  nupoiB’  alprjtrtrtu 
tt)v  afjv  a\ptiov  dvvapi v avr  KvpvadtaiS-^ 

Every  where  also  they  indicate  the  same 
laxity  in  faith,  whatever  may  be  the  vehe- 
mence  of  their  professions  ; though  it  may 
resemble  the  zeal  of  those  who  trust  the 
fond  belief  on  every  occasion, 

Thot  beaven 

Will  tmck  its  armour  for  the  lilied  sliield.J 

for  they  are  the  ready  advocate»  of  that 
modern  wisdom,  which  discards  all  con- 
sideration  of  religion  in  its  schemes  of 
policy,  and  is  the  last  to  sympathise  with 
the  8ufferings  of  a people  who  are  oppress- 
ed  by  the  enemies  of  their  religion.  In 
opposition  to  the  Ghibellines  and  the  Gal- 
licana, the  spirit  of  the  Church  is  now  ac- 
knowledged  by  all  historians  to  have  been 
favourable  to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  Even  Machiavel  is  forced  to 
observe  conlinually,  throughout  his  history 
of  Florence,  that  the  party  for  the  Church 
was  regarded  as  the  maintenance  of  the 

fiublic  liberty.  On  this  point,  our  Eng- 

ish  writers,  who,  alas  ! are  stili  the  con 
temporarie»  of  Cranmer,  are  left  alone; 
their  Continental  brethren  having  complete- 
ly  abandoned  their  favourite  positions.  All 
are  passed  to  the  side  of  that  Fenelon  who 
wept  over  the  old  institutions  of  liiscountry, 
and  who  recognised  in  the  Holy  See,  the 
etemal  defender  of  the  charters  of  the  mid- 
dle  age,  and  of  the  genuine  liberty  of 
nations. 

In  the  memorable  debate  concerni ng  in- 
vestiture», the  grand  object  of  Gregory 
VII.  was  to  behold  the  Church  free,  and 
the  victory  of  the  things  of  God  over  those 
of  man.  The  character  of  this  illustrious 
ponti ff  breathes  all  the  energy  and  self- 
devotedness  of  the  ages  of  faith.  He  alone 
felt  sorrow  on  being  invested  with  the 
supreme  authority ; **  Our  promotion,”  said 
he,  “ which  administers  to  you  and  the  rest 

• Book  V.  30.  f Eurip.  Ileraclid. 
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of  the  faithful,  a pious  and  joyful  expec- 
tation,  produces  in  us  the  bittemess  of  in- 
ternal  grief,  and  the  pressure  of  too  much 
anxiety."*  In  his  epistle  to  all  the  Ger- 
mans,  he  expressed  himself  as  follows,  “ to 
this  end  we  feel  ourselves  ordained  and 
placed  in  the  apostolie  seat,  that  in  this 
life  we  should  seek  not  our  own,  but  the 
things  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  by  m&ny 
labours,  following  the  footsteps  of  the 
fathers,  we  may  pass  with  the  merciful  aid 
of  God  to  the  future  and  eternal  quiet."f 
What  a noble  testimony  was  he  able  to 
bear  to  himself,  when  he  said,  in  allusion 
to  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  “ Never,  by 
any  prayers  or  manifestations  of  friendship 
or  of  enmity,  conld  he  obtain  from  us  the 
consent  to  say  or  think  any  thing  for  his 
sake,  contrary  to  justice.  In  this  course, 
by  the  help  of  God,  we  will  constantly 
persist  so  long  as  we  shall  live,  not  daunt- 
ed  by  any  perii  of  life  or  death.”}  In 
France,  the  usurpation  of  the  monarchs  was 
often  resisted  by  the  meek  men  of  God. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  when  St.  Gaultier, 
Abbot  of  St.  Martin,  at  Pontoise,  was  in- 
stalled  Abbot,  king  Philip  being  present, 
wished  to  deliver  to  him  the  cross  with  his 
own  hand : St.  Gaultier  took  it,  but  laid 
hold  of  it  at  a part  above  the  king’s  hand, 
saying,  “ Non  a te  sed  de  sursum.”  I take 
this  charge,  not  from  you.  Sire,  but  from 
God.  It  was  said  that  this  action  of  the 
holy  man  filled  all  the  lords  of  the  oourt, 
and  even  the  king  himself,  with  admira- 
tion.  The  holy  man,  however,  it  must  be 
observed,  had  only  a king  of  nine  years  old 
to  deal  with.  The  history  of  this  contro- 
versy  abounds  with  scenes  of  the  highest 
interest,  and  of  the  utmost  sublimity.  Let 
us  view  for  a momen t these  Koman  pontiffs, 
in  the  presence,  as  it  were,  of  the  barba- 
rous  and  raging  kings  of  the  earth.  Such 
an  occasion  was  presented  at  Chalons, 
when  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  came 
there  to  treat  with  Pope  Paschal  II.  The 
inhabitants  were  filled  with  terror  at  the 
sight  of  this  procession  of  martial  troops, 
escorting  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  before 
whom  a naked  sword  was  carried.  He 
was  a man  of  gigantic  stature,  and  had  a 
voice  which  made  men  tremble  when  he 
spoke.  His  nobles  and  attendants  had  so 
fierce  a countenance,  and  bore  themselves 
with  such  haughtiness,  creating  such  a 
noise  and  confusion,  that  one  would  have 
though  t they  were  going  to  give  battle  to 
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Mirae  formidable  enemy,  and  not  to  kiss  ihe 
feet  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesu»  Christ.  The 
holy  fatber  replied  to  them  with  firmness, 
and  in  a atrain  of  the  most  affecting  piety  ; 
bnt  when  he  bad  coneluded,  the  barbarous 


Germana  liecarae  furious,  and  proceeded 
even  to  addreas  insulting  words  to  the  pon- 
tiff : but  feeling  that  their  party  would  not 
be  the  strongeat  in  France,  they  withdrew 
crying  out,  “ Non  hic  sed  Ilontie  gladiis 
determinabitur  querela."  A inore  remark- 
aUe  scene  followed  in  the  very  church  of 
St.  Feter,  at  Rome,  when  the  etnperor  came 
there  to  be  crowned,  upon  a muttinl  under- 
stauding  with  the  pope,  that  the  emperor 
was  to  relinqoish  bis  custom  of  investi- 
ture, and  the  bishops  of  Germany  to  aban- 
don  their  dukedoms,  raarquisites,  and  other 
principalitiea ; a propositiori  originating 
with  the  emperor,  and  eogerly  approved 
of  by  the  pope ; but  which  the  etnperor 
had  kept  secret  from  his  German  nobles, 
hoping  to  gain  ali  their  possessions  in  ex- 
change  for  the  abandonment  of  a form. 
The  emperor,  after  kissing  the  pope’s  feet, 
who  received  him  at  the  portal,  was  seated 
under  a royal  canopy  near  the  altar,  and 
the  pope  began  the  mass.  Having  finished 
the  offertory,  at  themoment  when  the  cere- 
mony  of  the  coronation  was  to  commence, 
he  turned  to  the  emperor,  and  asked  him 
aloud  whether  he  was  resolved  to  obeerve 
tbe  treaty  that  had  been  agreed  to  ; and  if 
so,  he  begged  that  he  would  then  declare 
his  resolution  publicly.  The  emperor,  who 
did  not  expect  this,  appeared  a little  con- 
fused ; but  resuming  his  presence  of  mind, 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  said  he  was  ready 
to  do  so,  provided  the  prelates  of  Germany 
consented  ; but  he  must  first  confer  with 
them ; and  accordingly,  for  this  purpose, 
he  withdrew  into  the  sacristy.  The  resuit 
was  eoon  known,  for  the  Gcrmans  became 
furious  at  the  first  intimation  of  the  case 
in  agitation,  and  ali  returned  into  the 
church  with  great  noise  and  tumuit,  de- 
claring  that  they  would  never  part  with 
the  possessions  which  former  emperors  had 
given  to  their  churches.  In  vam  did  the 
pope  attempt  to  appease  them,  by  remind- 
ing  them  of  the  tme  glory  of  the  Church, 
which  was  independent  of  such  privileges. 
At  length  a gigantic  warrior  advanced  with 
a fieret  countenance,  and  addressed  the 
pope  with  haughty  insolence,  saying,  that 
it  was  for  him  to  crown  their  emperor,  as 
his  predecessors  had  done  those  who  were 
before  emperors,  and  to  make  no  innova- 
tions.  The  pope  seeing  himself  thus  treated 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  his  church,  spoke 


as  sovereign  pontiif,  and  said  that  he  would 
never  cowardly  betray  the  interests  of  the 
Church ; and  then  he  rose  up  from  his 
chair  and  advanced  to  the  altar,  without 
proceeding  to  the  coronation^  to  finish  the 
mass.  The  emperor  greatly  irritated,  called 
out  from  bis  seat  to  the  pope  to  crown  him  ; 
bnt  there  was  no  reply  or  notice  taken  of 
his  words.  Then  making  a aign  to  his 
guards,  they  approached  and  surrounded  the 
altar.  The  Pope  perceived  their  intention, 
butevinced  no  feur  ; and  finished  the  mass 
with  a tranquillity  and  presence  of  mind 
truly  admirable.  No  sooner  had  he  de- 
scended  to  withdraw,  than  the  emperor’s 
guards  arrested  him,  as  well  as  many  cardi- 
nata and  bishops,  a great  number  of  priests, 
clerks,  officers,  and  gentlemen  who  had 
served  in  different  functions  at  the  altar. 
I n an  instant  a fearlul  noise  fiiled  the  whole 
church.  The  people  began  to  cry  out  on  ali 
sides,  “ they  are  taking  the  life  of  the  holy 
father  1”  The  German  soldiere  drew  their 
«words  and  feli  right  and  left  upon  the 
helpless  multitnde,  who  fled  to  the  door, 
where  numbere  were  suffocated  and  m as- 
sae red.  As  the  guards  were  dragging  the 
pope  and  cardinata  to  a secure  place  near 
the  emperor's  quarters,  one  only  of  the 
German  nobles  had  courage  enough  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  justice  and  piety.  This 
was  Conrnd,  Archbishop  of  Salzburg. 

ooly  hc: 

Aniuug  uiuuuientble  fabis,  umnoved, 
Unshsken,  uusedaccd,  amerrifyd, 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  lore,  his  zesl. 

Fiiled  with  horror  on  beholding  the  pope 
dragged  along  like  a crimina],  he  could  not 
keep  silence,  but  expressed  his  detestation, 
before  ali  the  worla,  of  such  an  enormous 
act,  saying,  in  the  ardour  of  his  steal,  ali 
that  piety  could  inspire  him  with,  unmoved 
by  the  fear  of  instant  death,  with  which 
they  tlireatened  him ; for  a German  noble- 
man  advanced  with  u drawn  sword,  and 
swore  that  he  would  strike  him  on  the 
spot,  if  he  continued  to  speak ; but  the 
generous  bishop  offered  him  his  throat, 
saying,  “ Strike  if  you  will,  let  mo  perish 
rather  than  give  room  only  by  my  silence, 
for  any  one  to  suppose  that  I approved  of 
such  on  infamous  action."  Historians  re- 
mark  that  St.  Athanasius  did  not  suffer 
more  from  the  Arians  than  did  this  arch- 
bishop afterwards  from  Henry  V.  In  vain 
did  the  German  writere  endeavour  to  ex- 
cuse the  emperor:  all  Europe  was  infiamcd 
with  indignation.  The  escapes  and  suffer- 
ings  in  the  same  catise  of  the  holy  1’ontiff 
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Gelasius  II.  who  sncceeded  him,  would 
uccupy  too  long  a space,  but  I cannot  rcfruin 
frora  mentioning  one  erent.  After  landing 
at  Caieta,  for  he  was  obliged  to  tiy  frorn 
Rome  in  consequenco  of  the  eniperor’s 
furious  return  in  searcli  of  him,  the  night 
being  wet  and  tempestuous,  and  the  castle 
of  Ardea,  where  he  was  to  take  refuge 
being  two  leagues  distant  from  the  spot, 
the  venerable  old  man  not  huving  sufficient 
strength  to  walk,  and  there  being  no  horses, 
the  Cardinal  Hugo  d’Alatre,  who  had 
saved  him  the  preceding  night  from  the 
hands  of  the  emperor,  now  pcrformed  an 
action  deserring  of  etertial  praise  : for 
taking  him  upon  his  shoulders  he  carried 
him  the  entire  way,  and  arrived  in  safety 
at  midnight  with  his  precious  burden.  The 
conception  of  these  seenes  filis  us  with 
horror  as  we  read  of  them  in  history  : how 
must  they  have  aflected  the  minds  of  men 
in  ages  of  faith  ! Five  centuries  have  not 
obliterated  the  memory  among  the  faithful 
of  that  blow  given  to  Boniface  VIII.  by 
the  hand  of  a Colonna,  and  for  five  cen- 
turies have  they  recognised  in  the  sterility 
of  his  vast  domains  the  vengeance  of 
Almighty  God.  Gelasius  II.  met  his  holy 
death  in  the  monastery  of  Cluni.  The 
multitude  of  monks  and  devout  people 
who  fiocked  to  his  funeral  was  almost  in- 
finite : they  souglit  to  honour  the  obsequies 
of  a martyr,  for  in  this  light  he  was  regarded, 
since  his  whole  pontificate,  which  had  lasted 
but  a year  and  four  days,  was  a continuet! 
persecution,  during  which,  like  St.  Paul, 
ne  might  have  reckoned  chains,  prisons, 
stripes,  wounds,  exile,  perils  by  land  and 
by  sea,  treasons,  and  false  brethren.  In 
France  the  opposition  was  more  systema tic, 
but  attended  with  less  violence.  The 
establishment  of  the  pragmatic  sanction, 
which  the  1’opes  had  never  recognised, 
constituted  the  dergy  of  France  almost 
theoretically  in  a kind  of  rebellion  against 
the  holy  See.  This  was  formally  abolished 
in  the  reign  of  Francis  1.  by  the  concordat 
with  Leo  X.,  though  the  parliaxnent  and 
university  were  both  violent  in  opposition 
to  it.  The  theories  of  Gerson  Almain, 
Jcan  Major,  and  their  di&ciples,  began  to 
produce  their  fruit  in  the  rise  of  the  Ques- 
nellists  and  Jansenists,  the  end  of  whose 
principies  was  so  clearly  pointed  out  by 
Fenelon.  When  the  kings  of  Europe  be- 
came  alarmed,  and  began  to  take  violent 
measures  against  the  new  spirit  of  resist- 
ance  to  authority,  they  were  only  reaping 
what  they  had  sowed,  for  since  two  cen- 
turies they  had,  as  it  were,  beeu  conspiring 


against  the  only  power  which  could  protect 
them  from  it.  YVhile  Francis  I . was  exer- 
cising  such  severity  against  the  Protestants 
in  France  he  was  courting  the  friendship 
of  the  Protestant  powers  abroad,  and 
making  common  cause  with  them  ; he  was 
intimately  allied  with  Geneva,  with  the 
eighth  Henry,  with  the  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany,  and  with  Turkey.  Charles  V. 
finding  it  for  his  advantage  that  the  reli- 
gious  disputes  should  cease,  published  the 
fumous  interim  in  which  he  made  conces- 
sions  that  violated  the  rights  of  the  holy 
See.  Henry  II.  while  he  persecuted  the 
Protestants  in  France  as  opposed  to  his 
Crown,  refused  to  receive  the  decrees  of 
the  Coundl  of  Trent  with  respect  to  dis- 
cipline.  Thus  began  the  development  of 
that  artful  and  criminal  policy  carried  to 
such  perfectiou  by  C ardinal  Kichelieu  and 
Mazarin,  and  ratified  in  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia,  which  separating  ita  iuterests  from 
that  of  religion,  finished,  as  de  St.  Victor 
says,  by  persuading  the  people  that  religion 
itself  was  only  a matter  of  policy.*  What 
greater  contempt  for  religion  could  revolu- 
tionary  agents  evince  than  had  been  dis- 
played  by  the  government  of  that  brave 
Henry,  on  occasion  of  Jean  Chatel,  when 
the  Pere  Guignard  was  tortured  and  pnt 
to  death  ? Did  ,1  ulian  ever  publish  a more 
cruel  decree  against  the  Church  than  that 
of  her  eldest  son,  which  closed  the  nine 
colleges  of  studious  vouth,  and  said  to  her 
in  words  that  seemed  like  mockery,  “ thou 
needest  labourers,  but  more  thou  shalt  not 
have?"  The  conductof  that  Louis,  whose 
end  was  glory  towards  the  holy  father, 
relative  to  the  sanctuary  in  the  hotel  of  his 
ambassador,  was  as  dangerous  as  it  was 
mean  and  impious.  “ YVhat  a triumph," 
cries  de  St.  Victor,  “for  a king  of  France, 
to  prove  himself  more  powerful  than  the 
Pope  as  a temporal  prince,  and  in  this 
respect  to  make  no  difference  between  him 
and  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  or  the  republic  of 
Holland.  Louis,  who  pushed  his  conquests 
to  the  Rhine,  after  humbling  the  temporal 
princes  of  Christendom,  resolved  with  the 
instinct  of  despotism,  to  attack  freedom 
itself  in  the  pontifical  dignity : and  for 
this  purpose,  his  flatterers  stirred  up  the 
affair  of  the  regale.  The  avocat-general 
on  this  occasion  pronounced  a discourse 
worthy  of  Cromwell,  and  the  parliament 
that  gave  to  the  will  of  the  eighth  Henry 
the  force  of  law.  This  was  the  moment 
when  the  dragonades  were  exercised  upon 

* Tableau  de  Paris,  toni.  XI.  p.  1070. 
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the  Calvinists,  and  whenit  wasresolved  to 
revoke  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Le  Fere  la 
Chaise,  Jesuit  and  confessor  of  the  king, 
opposed  this  latter  measure  as  for  as  he 
was  able,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  so  doing 
he  spoke  the  sentiment»  of  the  Pope.  The 
fatal  articles  issued  from  the  cabinet  of 
the  snrintendant  solely  in  consequence  of 
the  personal  pique  of  the  great  king,  be- 
cause  the  holy  fatlier  had  not  thought 
proper  to  cringe  to  ali  his  wishes.  B assuet 
himself  confesses  that  this  was  the  origin 
of  these  famous  articles,  the  basis  of  the 
Gallican  liberties.  I unis  nourished  from 
infancy  according  to  the  modern  system, 
cnnduded  that  he  had  at  length  brougbt 
the  monarchical  gorernment  to  its  perfec- 
tion  in  himself.  “ The  state  is  myself," 
said  he,  and  this  political  egotism  proved 
that  his  views  were  narrow,  and  that  he 
had  but  imperfectly  understood  society  as 
| it  had  heen  formed  by  the  Catholic  religion 
i in  ages  of  faith.  The  power  of  Christianity 
etnanating  from  God,  has  two  principal 
l eharacteriatics— it  is  universal  and  inde- 
pendent,  for  God  cannot  have  two  luws 
or  two  wills.  1 1 is  the  nniversality  of  this 
law,  its  independence,  and  its  continual 
action  npon  intelligences,  which  constituted 
the  wonderful  social  state  called  Christen- 
dom.  Christianity,  therefore,  as  an  uni- 
rersal  ruler  has  precepts  equally  obligatory 
on  those  who  govern,  as  on  those  who  are 
govemed  ; kings  and  subjecta  live  equally 
in  its  dependence  and  unity,  and  it  would 
be  a blasphemy  to  suppose  that  there  could 
be  any  thing  in  the  world  independent  of 
. God.  Louis.  as  if  he  had  expected  to  reign 
] for  ever,  had  sacrificed  the  authority  of  the 
:j  Chnrch  to  the  establishment  of  his  despot- 
ism,  and  he  died  leaving  his  power  isolated 
amidst  all  the  natural  resistances  of  society. 
The  popular  opposition  gained  strength 
under  the  regency,  and  continued  to  extend 

!rill  the  last  explosion ; but  the  agents  of 
(he  revolution  were  not  more  impious  in 
violence  against  the  authority  of  the  Church 
than  the  parliaments  had  been  in  174&,  on 
occasion  of  the  refusal  of  the  sacraments, 
and  in  1 754,  under  the  succeeding  Louis. 
Cboisenl,  of  haughty  and  imperious  soul, 
was  as  great  an  cnetny  to  the  holy  See  as 
the  worst  minister  of  Elizabeth,  and  it  was 
st  length  reserved  to  the  calamitous  times 
which  preceded  the  fall  of  empires  to  be- 
! boid  in  the  person  of  a German  Caesar,  the 
chief  of  the  conspirators  against  the  spiri- 
tual  authority.  This  imperial  minister  of 
s base  philosophy,  who  sliewed,  perhaps, 
the  tmallest  porlion  of  sense  of  all  the 


wretched  men  who  ever  bore  a sceptre, 
descended  into  his  grave  unloved,  unpitied, 
unrespected  by  his  own  impious  advisers, 
and  summoned  as  if  by  one  voice  from  the 
brave  and  generous  people  over  whom  he 
had  arrogated  the  spiritual  authority  to 
account  for  their  injuries  before  God.  But 
let  us  hasten  to  more  noble  recollections. 
What  a lesson  has  bcen  conveyed  in  the 
history  of  later  times  to  prove  that  neither 
kings  nor  subjectscan  be  independent,  and 
that  the  meekness  of  the  ages  of  faith  was 
after  all  the  wisest  and  safest  policy  for 
them  both.  In  Frnncc  the  opposition 
which  came  from  kind  heaven  was  crushed 
amidst  shouts  of  victory,  and  at  the  same 
moment  began  this  other  opposition  which 
comes  from  the  cruci  eartlt,  and  supplies 
its  place.  Delivered  indeed  from  the 
sovereignty  of  Him  who  said  that  his  yoke 
was  easy  and  his  burden  light,  these  indo- 
pendent  kings  soon  found  themselves  in 
face  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  that 
is  to  say,  of  a inaster  “ whose  yoke  breaks 
crowns,  and  who  at  his  pleusure,  makes 
them  pass  from  the  throne  to  the  scalfold.'’* 
One  argumeut  of  those  who  coudemn  the 
doctrine  of  the  ages  of  faith  is,  that  “ the 
condition  of  a Christian  and  a Catholic 
rinoe,  was  then  worse  than  that  of  a 
eathen,  for  he  has  God  alone  supreme, 
but  the  other  had  the  chief  pontitf."+  Sueli 
an  argument  methinks  is  enough  to  make 
subjects  reflect  rather  upon  the  real  dan- 
gers  to  which  they  are  exposed,  than  upon 
those  that  are  imuginary  and  things  of  air. 
I.et  us  hope  that  the  cry  of  the  Jewish 
Deicides  may  be  no  longer  that  of  any 
people  professing  to  be  Christian — "non 
habemus  Kegem  nisi  Csesarem let  us 
hope  that  none  may  any  longer  rush  like 
willing  slavea  to  give  execution  to  the  will 
of  some  remorseiess  despot,  in  order  that 
they  may  trample  on  the  sweet  and  gentle 
yoke  of  Clirist.  And  if  ogain  we  look  to 
the  character  of  the  popular  power  when 
it  aspired  to  independence,  and  rejected 
the  spiritual  authority,  is  not  the  same 
lesson  taught  in  terms  irresistible  ? For 
who  that  has  studied  the  history  of  its 
assemblies,  and  that  has  assisted  at  its 
councils,  and  will  not  be  forcibly  remiuded 
of  them  when  he  hears  the  poet  sing  of  the 
first  deliberations  of  those  spirils  that 
highly  raged  against  the  highest,  hurling 
defiance  towards  the  vault  of  heaven  ? Is 

• Documen*  Hialoriquee  concernent  te  Coa- 
pagnie  ile  Jeeu,  IU. 
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it  a calumnious  comparison,  and  does  his- 
fcory  bear  no  witness  to  obdurate  pride  and 
stedfast  hate  ? Does  it  record  nothing  of 
the  fixed  mind  and  high  disdain,  the  uncon- 
querable  will  and  study  of  revenge  ? No- 
thing of  immortal  hate  and  cournge  ne  ver 
to  submit  or  yield?  Telis  it  of  no  cries 
like  ‘‘here  at  least  we  shall  be  free  ?”  Of 
no  orutors  who  uttered  “ high  words  that 
liore  serablance  of  wortb  not  substance?” 
Of  no  countenance9  like  that  described 
“ cruel  his  eye,  care  sat  on  his  faded  cheek, 
but  under  brows  of  dauntless  courage  and 
considerate  pride?”  Of  no  argumenta  to 
ridicule  the  power  of  him  who  reigns  only 
“upheld  by  old  repute,  consent  or  custom?” 
Of  no  counsels  like  those  “whocan  think 
submission  ?”  Let  us  live  to  ourselves  free 
and  to  none  accountable,  preferring  “hard 
liberty  before  the  easy  yoke  of  servile 
pomp?”  The  combat  sung  by  Milton  is 
stated  by  the  prince  opposed  to  angels  to 
be  u the  contest  between  servility  and  free- 
dom and  are  we  to  fall  down  in  admira- 
tion  at  the  feeble  parody  of  stili  vainer 
mortals,  because  it  bore  no  less  high  a 
title?  If  then  so  fearful  a comparison 
be  justified  by  the  cvidencc  of  history, 
was  such  a power,  we  may  ask,  likely 
to  legislate  for  the  advantage  of  mankind? 
Could  its  influence  tend  to  promote  a free- 
dom  consistent  with  justice  ? I have  not 
considered  these  liberties  in  relation  to  the 
interests  of  the  Church  itself,  because  the 
delusion  attempted  to  be  practised  on  this 
point  is  so  egregious  that  one  would  feel 
it  a needless  indignity  to  enter  upon  its 
refutatio».  The  sophist  in  Flato  who 
thinks  he  can  be  pious  while  he  prosecutes 
his  own  father,  and  affirms  that  piety  or 
holiness,  being  only  a part  of  justice,  is 
confined  to  the  worship  of  God  in  temples, 
and  that  the  rest  concerned  with  the  con- 
duct  of  life  belongs  to  another  sphere, 
this  sophist  reasons  like  the  moderas.* 
But  Socrates  cuts  him  short  by  requesting 
to  know  what  he  means  by  the  worship  of 
the  gods,  whether  like  the  art  of  dressing 
horses  or  dogs  as  discharged  by  the  groom 
or  the  huntsman,  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
exercising  a certain  Service  to  the  gods 
which  confers  a benefit  upon  them  ? The 
prince  or  sophist  imbued  with  these  princi- 
pies, would  also  speak  eloquenti  y upon 
piety;  he  too  would  have  temples  and 
solemn  psalmody,  but  it  would  be  only  a 
contrivance  to  save  appearances  in  banish- 
ing  God  from  the  society  of  men.  We 

• Ethyphro. 


have  seen  the  steps  of  this  famous  proces», 
and  from  henceforth  nothing  can  be  less 
uncer  tain  than  the  moti  ve  which  actuates 
it ; first,  religion  must  be  separated  from 
government ; then  it  must  be  separated 
from  literature,  according  to  the  Gallican 
ad  vice  of  Boilcau ; then  it  must  be  e.x- 
cluded  from  the  manners  of  life  ; the 
laity  must  lea  ve  it  to  the  clergy,  the 
clergy  to  the  Jesuits,  and  finally  the 
Jesuits  are  to  be  driven  from  the  earth 
as  opposed  to  the  reign  of  liberties  and 
legal  order.  “The  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Church,”  says  Fenelon,  “are  real  servi- 
tudes.”*  Kven  Fleury  acknowledged  that 
they  would  furnish  ample  matter  for  a 
treatise  upon  servitude.  These  liberties 
agreed  equally  well  with  the  views  of 
Louis  XIV.;  of  the  jacobins  of  the  first 
revolution ; of  Buonaparte ; and  of  the 
present  sophista,  who  are  endeavouring  to 
rule  F rance  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
their  own  club  at  the  selfish  and  unstable 
city.  The  real  liberty  of  the  Church  op- 
posed to  these  inventions  is  of  faith,  and 
all  servitude  is  heretical  by  its  cssence.f 
lly  liberties  is  meant  the  subjection  of  the 
Church  to  the  will  of  despots  or  of  sophista 
who  legislate  against  God.  The  Church 
abhors  such  liberty,  and  considere  its  free- 
dom  lo  consist  in  being  under  the  dominion 
of  those  rui  ere  who  are  placed  over  it  by 
Christ.  In  this  sense  the  word  which  is 
engraven  on  the  walls  of  tbe  cathedral  of 
Sienna  might  belong  as  the  rightful  motto 
to  every  consecrated  spot  that  acknowledges 
the  Roman  Pontiff,  Libertas.  This  is  a 
liberty  which  is  favourable  and  not  con- 
trary  to  all  just  and  rational  civil  freedom. 
Historians  admit  that  down  to  the  fifth 
century,  while  the  principle  of  authority 
prevailed,  the  utmost  liberty  and  activity 
reigned  in  the  Church  of  Gaul,  while  the 
civil  society  was  in  a state  of  slavery  and 
decay.J  Revolted  governments  decree 
and  even  oblige  men  to  swear  contrary  to 
a matter  of  fact,  when  they  affirm  blindly 
that  the  Roman  pontiff  “hath  no  jurisdic- 
tion  within  their  realms.”  The  power  of 
the  vicar  of  Christ  extends  necessarily 
wherever  there  are  any  Catholic  Christians, 
to  the  palaces  of  emperore  and  kings,  to 
the  castles  of  nobility,  to  the  towere  of 
knights,  to  the  houses  of  bishops,  to  the 
chambers  of  the  poorest  clerk,  to  the  halls 
of  the  college,  to  the  cell  of  the  recluse. 


* Epit.  oxxv.  au  Duc  de  Chevretix. 
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to  tbe  sbop  of  the  mechanic,  to  the  hnt  of 
the  shepherd.  Long  and  uninterruptedly 
bas  it  been  adored  in  lamis  where  human 
legislators,  in  the  pride  of  tlieir  collective 
wisdom,  decreed  that  it  had  passed  away 
for  ever— loved  has  it  boen,  and  submitted 
to  with  filial  nteekness  by  succeeding  gene- 
rations, 

Wlto  for  the  testimony  of  tmth  have  borne 

Uoivenal  reproscb,  far  «orso  to  boor 
Ttsan  Tiokmce;  for  that  wus  ali  tlieir  rare, 

To  stautl  «pproved  io  sight  of  Qod,  tbougll  worlds 
J ndged  tlicin  perverse. 

Une  tvord  more  to  those  tvho  are  jealous  of 
the  exercise  of  tbe  spiritual  power.  The 
wisdom  of  the  ancieut  World,  as  cxpressed 
by  some  of  the  sages  who  collected  the  tra- 
ditione of  the  hnnum  race,  and  the  sense  of 
the  universal  reason,  may  often  cause  to 
blush  men  who  fall  far  short  of  it,  tliough 
under  the  light  of  that  heavenly  revelation 
wbicb  has  purified  those  traditions,  and 
given  securityandpernianenceto  that  sense. 
Socrates  concludes  a discourse  on  govern- 
tnent  with  these  word» : — “ l say  then 
this,  expecting  indeetl  oppasition.but  never- 
theless  I say  it,  compelled  by  truth,  that 
neither  a city  nor  a state,  nor  a man,  can 
ever  be  perfect,  until  to  tbese  few  real 
lovers  of  tvisdom  tvho  are  not  evil  men 
tbough  they  are  called  useless,  a certoin 
aecessity  from  fortune  should  fall,  tbat 
whether  they  wisli  it  or  not,  they  may  take 
tbe  management  of  tbe  state,  and  that  tbe 
people  of  the  state  may  be  subject  to  them, 
or  else  until  to  the  sons  of  those  kings  who 
at  present  exercise  the  sovereign  power  in 
States, or  to  those  kings  themselves  should 
fall  the  true  love  of  the  true  philosophy 
from  a certain  inspiration  of  Goa.*  Until 
then  the  love  of  wisdom  and  political  power 
shall  be  United  in  the  same  men,  there  can 
be  no  cessation  of  e viis  to  a state,  nor,  I 
think  to  the  human  race  ; nor  can  a per- 
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fect  republic  be  born  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances,  or  see  the  light  of  tbe  sun."* 
Does  not  this  celebrated  sentence  of  the 
H omer  of  pbilosophers,  seem  almost  like  a 
prophetic  vision  of  what  afterwards  did 
actually  occur  during  the  ages  of  faith, 
when  a certain  neeessity  from  God  did  fall 
upon  the  true  lovers  of  wisdom,  obliging 
them  against  their  wills  to  take  the  rnauage- 
ment  of  States,  and  when  to  kings  them- 
selves did  fall  the  true  love  of  the  true 
wisdom  from  a certain  inspiration  of  God  ? 
“ 1 do  not  say  that  this  is  impossible,"  to 
resume  the  discourse  of  Socrates,  “ for  if  so 
we  should  deservedly  be  objecta  of  ridicule 
as  saying  vain  tbings  resembling  vows.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  this  should  be,  tliough 
it  must  be  confessed  we  epeak  of  things 
most  difficult ; and  if  such  a neccssity  shall 
hereafter  fall  upon  them  in  any  barbarous 
region  far  removed  from  our  view,  it  will 
then  be  easy  to  sbew  that  this  perfect  state 
can  exist,  when  that  Muse  shall  heeome 
mistress  of  the  city."f  A state  of  perfect 
order  and  exemption  from  evil,  is  incom- 
patible  with  the  existence  of  a raee  of 
creaturos  who  are  placed  upon  earth  ag 
upon  a stage  of  combat,  to  make  proof  of 
fidelity  to  their  Maker ; the  supposition 
that  such  a state  would  resuit  from  the 
circtrmstances  demanded,  is  only  a proof 
that  the  sage  who  had  indulged  in  it,  had 
never  understood  the  real  nature  of  their 
difficulties,  nor  the  true  enti  of  their  exis- 
tcnce  ; but  his  speculation  is  stili  a sublime 
and  magnificent  testimony  to  thu  wisdom 
of  that  spiritual  government  which  had  so 
wide  an  influence  in  the  ages  of  faith,  and 
the  facts  of  history  which  shew  a cessation 
of  so  many  evils,  and  of  so  much  misery  in 
States,  and  to  the  human  race  resulting 
from  it,  prove,  far  beyond  what  he  had  ever 
any  reason  to  cxpect,  tbe  extent  of  its 
moral  advantagea. 

• Id.  lib.  V.  t Lib.  VI. 
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ROM  tlie  spiritual  let  us 
pass  »o  the  temporal  go- 
vernmeut  of  these  ages, 
and  view  it  wilh  regatd  to 
the  principies  of  the  meek. 
In  the  Church  as  we  have 
seen  ali  was  obedience  and 
liberty.  Jlence  a twofold  influent*  was  ex- 
ercised  by  the  dergy  ; for  « bile  they  con- 
soled  the  lower  ranks  by  their  doctrine»  of 
independence  and  evangelical  equality,  they 
gave  Hirength  to  rulers  by  their  principies 
of  subordination ; their  lauguage  might 
have  scemed  coutradictory  without  being 
the  less  sincere.  As  a French  writer 
olwerves,  "the  priest  was  near  the  sovereign 
to  retnind  him  of  the  equal  rights  of  the 
children  of  Adatn,  and  the  preference 
which  the  Redeemer  granted  to  the  poor ; 
and  this  «ame  priest  was  near  the  people 
to  preach  submission,  and  to  induce  them 
for  conseience  sake  to  render  to  Ctesar 
what  belonged  to  C®sar."  Religion  in 
these  figes,  as  Honuld  observes,  " placed  as 
the  foundation  of  the  public  laws  of  every 
Christian  people,  active  obedience  for  good 
and  passive  resistance  to  evil,  whereas  the 
modera  doctrines  inculcate  passive  oltedi- 
ence  and  active  resistance,  and  place  man 
perpetuallybetweenalaverynndrebellion.”* 
St.  Thoimis  says,  “ that  wisdom  and  power 
are  cotnpanions  of  true  religion.”  Christi- 
anity  sanetioned  the  possessioii  and  exer- 
cise  of  power,  the  necessity  of  which  is  so 
obvious  to  reason,  for 

Wlioso  upon  hunaelf  will  Uke  the  ekill 
True  jutitice  untn  people  to  divide, 

Had  uocd  of  mighlie  lianda  for  lo  fulfi), 

That  which  lie  dolh  with  righteou»  doora  decide, 
And  for  to  rnaistcr  wrong  and  puisBant  pride.f 

It  is  an  axioni  of  political  Science,  that 
when  a gencral  power  does  not  exist,  every 
one  attempta  to  establish  his  own  particular 
power,  in  which  event  excess  of  liberty,  as 
Plato  says,  willalways  lead  toservitude  ;{ 
for  the  doing  any  thing  over-much  is  sure 
to  prodoce  the  contrary  effeet,  in  times, 
and  in  planta,  and  in  bodies,  and  in  politi- 
cal States  no  less,  and  therefore  a tyranny 
botb  private  and  public  resulta  always  from 

• Lvgislstion  Frixo.  108.  f Spcnaer,  book  V.  4. 
r Episu  viii. 


an  excess  of  liberty.'1'  But  religion  did  no», 
according  to  the  theory  of  Hentham,  recog- 
niae,  in  policy,  an  nuthority  superior  to  ali 
others,  which  does  not  receivethe  law,  but 
which  gives  it,  remaining  mistress  of  the 
rules  thcmselves ; a maxim  which  lloaald 
justly  denomi nates  false,  servile,  and  abject  : 
btit  it  dedared  in  tbe  language  of  Bossuet, 
that  the  most  absolute  power  is  regulated 
by  fumlamental  laws,  against  which,  what- 
ever  is  dane,  is  null  of  itself.  Among  tbe 
nations  that  worshipped  Christ,  in  ages  of 
faith,  it  would  not  have  been  thought  a 
subject  of  praise  to  resemble  that  “free 
people"  in  iEschylus,  of  whom  Pelasgus 
says  to  the  supplicant», that  they  “love  to 
tax  nuthority  with  blame."+  Stili  less 
would  it  have  been  deemed  veise  to  en- 
courage  them  to  do  so.  The  authority  of 
Pascbal  is  here  against  the  modern  sophists: 
“ ali  the  opiuions  of  the  people,"  he  says, 
“ are  very  sound,  yet  they  are  not  in  their 
beads,  becausethey  believe  that  truth  is 
where  it  is  not.  Truth  is,  indeed,  in  their 
opinions  ; but  not  in  tbe  point  where  they 
imagine  it  to  be : it  is  their  sentiments, 
their  feelings  which  are  sound  and  true. 
Their  folly  is  made  the  foundation  of  the 
security  of  state»  and  throne» ; for  kings 
and  magistrales  are  strong  only  in  the 
opinion  which  they  raise  by  external  marks 
of  power.  The  greatest  and  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  the  world,  has  thus  for  its 
foundation,  weakness ; and  this  foundation 
is  admirably  sure ; for  there  is  nothing 
surer  than  that  the  people  will  be  weak : 
what  is  founded  on  reason  alone,  is  very 
illfouuded,  as  the  esteem  of  wisdom. " j lt 
is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  wise  and 
heroie  ancients  placed  any  moral  dignity  in 
the  spirit  of  resistance  lo  just  authority. 
Epictetus  says,  that  it  is  decorous  to  yield 
obedience  to  a ruler  or  prince.§  The  pre- 
ference of  all  the  followors  of  Socrates  for 
the  state  of  Sparta,  is  well  known,  not 
from  the  snpposition  that  all  forms  of  go- 
verament  were  United  in  its  constitution, 
but  beeause  as  M iiller  says,  “the  animating 
soul  of  all  these  forms  was  the  Dorie  spirit 
of  fear  and  respect  for  ancient  and  estab- 
lished  laws,  and  the  judgment  of  elder 

• Plntn  de  Repnb.  VIII.  f .Esrhyl.  8uppl. 
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men ; the  spirit  of  obedience  towards  tlie 
! state  and  the  constituted  authorities,  ir«0- 
! apxia,  and  the  conviction  that  disciplina 
and  a restrictio»  of  actions  ure  surer  guides 
Io  safety,  than  a superabuudance  of  strength 
and  activity  directed  to  no  certain  end. 
“We  moderns,“  says  Mulier,  “ on  account 
of  our  preconceived  notions  with  respect  to 
the  adrancement  of  civjlization,  do  not 
read,  without  partiality,  the  lessons  which 
hiatory  affords  us : we  refuse  to  recognize 
the  niost  profound  political  wisdom  in  an 
age,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  occu- 
pied  in  rude  attempta  to  form  a settled 
government.  Far  otherwiae  the  political 
speculatore  of  antiquity,  such  as  the  Pytlia- 
goreans,  and  Plato,  who  considered  the 
Spartan  and  Cretan  form  of  government, 
i. e.  the  ancient  Dorian,  os  a general  niodel 
of  all  gorernmenta ; whereaa  the  Athenian 
and  Ionie  democracy,  Plato  altogether 
despises  as  an  annihilation  of  government, 

; radier  than  a government,  in  which  every 
| person  striving  to  act  as  much  as  possible 
for  himself,  destroyed  the  unison  and  har- 
mony  of  the  whole.”*  Nothing  is  more 
celebrated  than  the  loyalty  of  the  middle 
ages,  which  was  an  obedience  of  the  henrt. 
Their  history  derives  from  it  a brilliant 
page  which  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  been 
i trained  to  gentle  studies.  While  attacked, 
like  every  otber  principle  of  good,  by  cold 
and  bitter  sophistry,  this  characteristic  of 
ancient  manners,  has  generally  been  ad- 
mired  by  ntodern  writers  of  genius.  The 
loyal  attachment  of  Tasso  to  the  duke  of 
Perrara,  has  been  represented  in  glowing 
terms  by  Goethe,  and  made  the  occasion  of 
i delivering  a formal  eulogium  npon  the 
virtue  of  chivalrous  fideli  ty.f 

The  Church  lent  her  sanction  to  the 
spirit  of  obedience  towards  the  prince  or 
government  of  the  state,  and  by  her  daily 
prayers  admonished  the  people  that  sub- 
mission  was  a religious  duty,  and  at  the 
same  time,  she  took  occasion  to  teach  im- 
portant lessons,  both  to  people  and  to  kings. 
St.  Paul,  that  truc  apostle  of  the  nations, 
tince  he  teaches  the  Science  of  society, 
commanded  that  es]>ecial  prayer  should  be 
made  for  kings,  and  for  all  who  are  placed  in 
authority ; and  St.  Angustin  supplied  this 
comment,  “ becnuse  they  nre  at  a greater 
distance  from  Christian  humility,  by  reason 
of  the  pomp  and  pride  of  their  estate 
and,  therefore,  the  apostle  adding  that  it  is 
well  before  God  our  Saviour,  to  pray  for 

• Hist.  of  the  Donans,  rol.  iii.  9. 

f Torquato  Tasso,  bv  Goethe. 


such  men,  concludes  thus,  “In  order 
that  no  ono  may  despair  before  our  God 
who  wishes  the  salvation  of  all  men ; 
and  that  truth  may  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  all ; who  wishes  to  exclude  no  rank,  but 
who  chooses  whom  he  nleaseth  in  all  classes 
of  society,  indifferently."*  No  inference 
was  to  be  drawn  from  her  prayers,  with 
respect  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the 
princes  who  governed.  Following  the 
apostolic  precept,  she  offered  constant  pray- 
ers for  the  safety  of  the  civil  rulers,  though 
these  might  be  heathens,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  even  a temporal  peace  for 
her  children.  “As  long  as  the  two  cities 
are  confounded  together  here  below,”  says 
the  venerable  Bede,  “ the  peace  of  Babylon 
is  also  our  peace.  The  people  of  God  are 
enfranchised  from  the  domination  of  the 
profane  city,  only  on  condition  of  finishing 
this  pilgrimage  within  its  walls,  and  the 
goods  of  this  world  are  common  to  the  just 
and  to  the  wickcd.”f  “ The  Church,” 
says  the  angelic  doctor,  “ has  a peace  pecu- 
liar  to  herself,  a peace  which  cannot  be 
communicated  to  the  impious ; but  besides 
this  peace,  there  is  another,  common  to  the 
just  and  to  sinners,  and  the  Church  has 
also  need  of  this  peace.”  J The  decree  of 
the  second  session  of  the  Council  of  Trcnt, 
assigna  for  the  motive  of  ordering  prayers 
for  kings,  “ the  tranquillity  of  the  Church, 
its  peace,  and  the  uugmentation  of  the 
faith."  So  when  the  Koman  Church  im- 
plores heaven  for  the  persoli  of  the  emperor, 
it  is  in  order  “ that  the  enemies  of  peace 
being  put  down,  Christian  liberty  mav  offer 
to  God,  in  security,  the  glory  which  he 
demands  from  it.”  § When,  at  another 
time,  she  desires  that  principalities  and 
powers  may  recognize  her  divine  authority, 
it  is  in  order  that  her  children  may  accom- 
plish  in  peace  the  work  of  their  salvation.|| 
If  she  prays  to  be  delivered  from  obstacles 
that  might  retard  her  course,  it  is  that 
being  disengaged  from  ali  bonds,  she  may 
fulfil  with  liberty  the  divine  well.*f  If  she 
prays  for  spiritual  blessings,  she  no  less 
demands  temporal  aid,  in  order  that  her 
children  may  be  delivered  from  the  perils 
of  this  life."** 

It  should  be  observed,  that  in  these  ages, 

• Enchirid.  cap.  xxiv. 

f Jnterpret  in  Epist.  i.  ad  Tim. 

J Commentar,  in  Epist.  i.  ad  Tim. 

( Missale  Rotn.  Orat  pro  Imperat 

||  Orat.  fer.  VI.  in  parasceve. 

f Orat  Dom.  XIX.  post  Pent. 

••  Orat  fer.  VI.  post  Dom.  IV.  quadr.  Dom. 
XXUI.  post  Pent 
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ali  persons  in  aulhority  we re  regarded  with 
real  respect,  by  those  above  them,  as  well 
as  by  their  inferiors.  Even  in  the  persons 
of  men,  objects  of  veneration  were  multi- 
plied.  The  mayor  of  a little  town  was 
not  looked  upon  differently  by  the  great 
and  by  the  poor.  Indeed,  in  France,  royal 
power  became  jealous  of  the  digni  ty,  so 
that  there  was  no  mayor  of  Faris,  Lyons, 
or  Toulouse.  On  the  election  of  these 
magistrates,  grand  entertainments  used  to 
be  given,  as  also  when  they  returned 
from  an  annual  pilgrimage  or  procession. 
The  sheriffs  of  the  municipalities  used  to 
be  addressed  with  “ Monseigneur.”  So- 
ciety  was  then  inexhaustible  in  supplying 
men  to  exercise  these  municipal  authorities, 
who  were  truly  respectabit»,  like  those 
citizens  of  the  Flemish  towns  who  came 
to  Paris,  of  whom  Victor  Hugo  says,  “per- 
sonages  who  ali  bore  written  in  their  coun- 
tenances,  that  Maximilian  of  Austria  had 
reason,  as  he  said,  “de  se  confier  a plein 
en  leurs  sens,  vaillance,  experience,  Ioyaul- 
tez,  et  bonnes  preudomies.”  “The  rever- 
ence  or  contempt  shewn  to  magistrates,” 
says  John  of  Salisbury,  “ passes  to  the 
honour  or  reproach  of  subjects;  hence  it  is 
that  in  tHe  constitutions  of  princes  and 
edicts  of  magistrates,  by  a prolepsis,  there 
is  a conception  of  many  persons,  that  it 
may  seem  to  be  not  so  much  the  constitu- 
tion  of  one  pcrson  as  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity."*  In  ages  of  faith,  there  was  less 
reason  to  complain  in  the  wordsof  Tacitus, 
that  ali  things  were  done  servilely  for  the 
sake  of  rule.-j*  Keligion  taught  men  that 
the  office  of  all  social  ministry  was  a Ser- 
vice, according  to  the  divine  word  “ Let 
him  that  would  be  the  greatest  araong 
men,  become  their  servant.”  “Sublime 
words,’’  adds  Itonuld,  “which  passed  into 
all  Christian  languagcs,  when  the  highest 
civil  functions  were  denominated  always  a 
Service.”  The  emperor  Charles  says,  in  a 
letter  to  Petrarch,  “you  know  not  the 
burden  of  em  pire : we  who  are  charged 
with  it  feel  this  truth.  It  is  love  forman- 
kind  alone  that  can  surmount  the  difficul ties 
of  government.”  King  Charles  VII.  would 
have  preferred  being  a private  knight,  a 
Dunois,  a Foton,  a La  Hire,  or  a Xain- 
trailles.  “Every  thing,"  says  llonald,  “con- 
curs  to  prove  that  in  the  middle  ages, 
there  were  only  public  functions,  no  tities 
purely  personal,  functions  to  maintain  the 
welfarc  of  society,  and  no  tities  to  amuse 

• Re  Nngis  Curialium,  lib.  V.  cap.  4. 

f Hiat.  lib.  I. 


the  vanity  and  self-love  of  individuals. 
Those  personal  tities  which  indicate  weuk- 
ness  of  soul,  were  unknown  to  the  Sieurs 
de  .Toinvilje,  Duguesclin,  Clisson,  and 
Bayard,  who  were  only  distinguished  in 
private  life,  by  the  religious  denomination 
given  to  them  in  buptism,  and  in  public 
life  by  the  political  denomination  of  the 
office  they  dischurged.  When  the  person 
became  distinguished  to  the  car  by  a pom- 
pous  title,  he  wished  to  be  distinguished 
also  to  the  eye  by  exterior  marks,  not  by 
the  habits  belonging  to  public  functions 
which  commanded  respect,  because  they 
announced  a duty,  bul  by  ribonds  and 
medallions,  pure  decorations  of  the  person, 
which  wound  the  sentiments  of  men,  be- 
cause they  have  no  relation  to  any  duty, 
and  arise  from  no  social  raotive.”*  Men 
would  then  have  shrunk  from  a dignity 
which  would  not  have  had  a just  founda- 
tion.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  those  ages,  that 
the  poet  cries, 

The  soortie  of  knifflithood  and  trew  c-bivalrye, 

To  thinke  without  deseri  of  gcutle  deed 

And  noble  worih,  to  be  adv&ueed  hyc, 

Sucb  prayse  is  shaine: 

Plato  well  describes  the  insane  ardour 
of  wicked  men,  who  desire  by  all  means 
possihle  to  get  hold  of  the  helm  of  the  go- 
vernment in  a state,  being  convinced  that 
the  getting  possession  of  it  and  the  attain- 
ing  to  the  art  necessary  to  manage  it,  are 
incompatible,  and  that  the  essential  thing 
is  to  get  possession  of  it;+  and  being  full 
of  disdain  and  anger  for  all  who  endeavour 
to  teach  that  the  art  is  necessary,  and  that 
it  may  be  acquired  by  learning.  “ In  that 
city,”  he  says,  “ the  government  will  be 
best  and  most  secure  from  revolution, 
where  they  who  are  to  govern  have  the 
least  desire  to  rule  : in  this  happy  state, 
the  ricli  only  will  govern  : but  what  kind 
of  rich  men  ? they  who  are  rich  ov  xpwiov, 
dAA  ov  fifi  rov  cv&aifiova  TrXoirretv,  far/s  ayaBrjt 
rt  Ka.\  tp(f)povos."  J The  history  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  abounds  with  instances  to  verifv 
this  observation.  Such  was  the  scene 
presented  at  the  memorable  assewbly  of 
E tam  pes,  when  king  Louis-le-jeune,  and 
the  nobles  of  France  resolved  upon  depart- 
ing  for  the  holy  land.  On  the  third  day, 
after  invoking  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hear- 
ing  a discourse  of  St.  llernard  respecting 
the  qualities  which  should  be  possessed  by 
whoever  was  elected  regent  during  the 

• Lcgislntion  Prim.  II.  300. 

f De  Repub.  Ub.  VI.  J Id.  Ub.  VIL 
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» kings absence,  the  king choose  to  waive  his 
rigbt  o f nornination,  and  leave  it  to  the  de- 
cision  of  the  princes  and  prelates  of  the 
kmgdom.  These  retired  into  a neighbour- 
ing  hall,  and  after  haif  an  hour's  deliber- 
| «ion  returned  with  St.  Bernard,  having 
| cfcosen  two  regents,  a layman  and  an  eccle- 
[ siastic,  the  Count  de  Nevers  and  the  Abbot 
j|  Suger.  The  king  and  every  one  approved 
| of  the  choice;  but  no  persuasion  could 
1 overcome  the  resolution  of  the  Count  de 
j Nevere  to  decline  the  honour.  This  prince 
;!  iras  a man  of  great  piety  ; and  being  press- 
| ed  to  a&sign  his  rea  sons,  he  confessed  that 
be  had  resolved  and  vowed  to  enter  into 
j the  Car  th  usi  an  order:  wonderful  exatnple 
-|  to  confound  the  pride  and  ambition  of  a 
1 court.  Thus  the  Abbot  Suger  remained 
1 »le  regent  of  France,  and  he  accepted  the 
jj  dignity  only  on  compulsio».  The  princes 
jj  and  the  prelates  declared  that  they  would 
!|  elect  no  one  else,  and  stili  he  refused  till 
l he  iras  commanded  by  the  pope  to  accept 
the  charge,  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom.* 
Nothing  can  be  more  affecling  than  the 
letters  of  this  great  man  to  the  king,  press- 
ing  him  to  return,  and  expressing  his  own 
i fitigues  and  sufferings.  “ Senex  eram,  sed 
j!  ia  his  magis  consenui  pro  quibus  nullo 
! penitus  modo,  nisi  amore  Dei  et  vestro  me 
consumpsissem.”  The  crime  of  usurpa* 
tjon  was  i^re.  Pepin,  the  son  of  Charles 
Martel,  and  Hugues  Capet  were  not 
arsurpers  ; they  bad  every  sanction  which 
the  provisions  of  the  age  required.  The 
infant  Don  Femando,  was  seen  encompass- 
ed  with  glory,  and  endowed  by  heaven 
»ith  many  crowns,  for  refusing  to  accept 
that  which  was  offered  to  him,  belonging 
tohisnephew.  The  infant  .1  ames  of  Aragon, 
refused  the  crown,  thongh  against  the  will 
«f  his  father,  and  preferred  a religious  life 
: in  a doister.  Instances  of  this  kind  are 
eodless.  In  these  ages,  the  magisterial 
character  and  office  were  in  harmony  with 
the  spiritual  tone  of  society.  A painting 
i of  the  crudfixion  was  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  great  chamber  of  the  parliaments,f 
and  orer  the  seats  of  justice.  Thosc  vast 
soletnn  paintings  of  holy  subjects,  done  in 
the  thirteenth  century  on  the  walls  of  the 
?reat  hall,  at  Sienna,  in  which  the  grand 
||  muncil  of  the  republic  used  to  assemble, 
we,  in  reabty,  an  evidence  of  the  tone  of 
govemment.  There  you  see  the  adoration 
j of  the  shepherds,  and  along  with  a heaven- 
ly  poTtrait  of  our  blessed  lady,  the  saints  of 

i • Hi*t.  de  Suger,  lib.  VI. 

♦ Mouteil,  II ini.  des  Fnuiqois,  toni.  IV.  150. 

Sienna,  St.  Bernardin,  and  St.  Catherine. 
The  almost  sacerdotal  gravity  of  the  judi- 
cia! office  might  be  inferred  from  the  ex- 
pression  which  occure  in  one  of  the  capitu- 
laries  of  Charlemagne.  “ Let  no  count 
hold  his  plaids,  unless  he  be  fasting  and 
fed  with  sense.”*  The  plaids  were  the 
placita  generalia,  a kind  of  council.  The 
duties  of  the  town  sheriff  indicate  the 
humane  influence  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ments  : he  had  to  visit  the  round  of  the 
walls  at  night,  to  see  that  the  watch  had 
sufficient  firing  ; he  had  to  inspect  the  pro- 
visions destined  for  the  poor.  John  de 
Vienne,  the  old  governor  of  Calais  in  the 
time  of  Fdward  III.  is  represented,  weep- 
ing  for  the  calamities  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  speaking  of  them  as  if  they  were  his 
children.  By  the  canons  of  the  council  of 
Aries,  in  the  year  314,  thoseof  the  faithful 
who  became  governore  of  provinces,  were 
to  receive  letters  of  communion,  in  order 
that  the  bishop  of  the  place  of  their  resi- 
dcnce,  might  nave  a watch  over  them,  and 
might  excommunicate  them  if  they  did  any 
thing  contrary  to  discipline ; and  by  the  cun- 
ons  of  the  council  of  Maeon,  in  the  year 
685,  judges  are  forbidden  to  decide  any 
thing  res|»ecting  widows  and  orphans, 
without  having  previously  consul  ted  with 
the  bishop,  their  natural  protector,  or  in 
his  absence,  with  one  of  his  priests.  We 
can  ccllect  the  character  of  these  men,  from 
what  is  witnessed  on  their  vaulted  graves. 
In  the  collegiate  church  of  Fouju,  was  a 
tomb  with  an  inscription  of  the  date  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  only  stated  that 
it  was  of  a holy  man,  who  was  versed  in 
jurisprudence. 

Foujucii  lumen,  pietatis  gemma;  volumen 

Justitia»,  cinere  jacet  hic : Deus,  huic  miserere ! 

Stephaniis  hic  lenis  fuit,  et  miserator  egenis : 

Virtus  vera  Dei  noxia  tollat  ei.  Anien. 

The  magistrates  of  the  ancient  Catholic 
States  had  been  generally  tried  in  pleasure 
and  pain,  like  gold  in  the  fire,  as  Socrates 
had  wished ; so  that  afterwards  they  were 
not  men  to  ehange  their  opinion  in  laboure 
or  terrore  or  in  any  vicissitude  whatever.,|' 
Flato  would  have  been  satisfied  also  with 
the  absence  of  ali  bnse  inducements  to 
desire  power:  his  maxim  was,  that  if  men 
in  authority  who  governed  the  state,  should 
avowedly  receive  rewards  for  governing, 
they  are  hirelings  ; if  they  take  things  se- 
cretly,  they  are  thieves ; if  they  govern  for 

• Ann.  803.  bal.  I.  coi.  3ti3. 

♦ Pluto  de  llepub.  VI. 
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thc  sake  of  honours,  they  are  lovers  of 
honours ; whom  he  thus  rcokons  mnong 
hirelings  and  thieves.  In  Christian  States, 
good  men,  compelled  by  charity  to  assume 
oflices  of  power,  were,  indeed,  entitled  to 
receive  payinent,  to  enable  them  to  support 
the  proper  dignity,  and  facilitate  the  cx- 
ercise  of  their  duties;  but  it  was  not  a 
payment  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
their  Service.  Down  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury,  the  counsellors  of  the  parliament  of 
1’aris,  those  high  judges  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  reformation  of  the  laws,  who  re- 
ceived  officially  the  compliments  of  the 
pope,  to  whom  princes  of  the  blood  shewed 
reverence,  who  disposed  of  the  sovereignty 
of  provinces,  received  only  fifteen  sons  per 
day.  Those  of  the  parliament  of  Bordeuux 
had  no  more,  and  those  of  the  parliament 
of  Thoulouse  had  scarcely  the  half  of  it.* 
A cloak  for  the  winter,  and  another  for  the 
summer,  were  added  to  the  moderate  al- 
lowance  of  the  presidents  of  justice.  In 
Spain  the  high  oflices  of  state  were  entircly 
unconnected  with  emolument ; andeven  in 
Kngland  the  institution  of  the  magistracy 
stili  retains  this  noble  featureof  the  middle 
ages.  Kings  themselvcs,  as  may  be  stili 
secn  in  Spain  and  Italy,  lived  in  a plain 
and  simple  manner,  withont  great  persona! 
expense  : often  their  sons  were  trained  to 
thc  discipline  of  common  rustic  youths. 
Charlemagne  and  St.  l,ouis  dressed  like 
their  subjecta  and  lived  like  them : even  bad 
princes,  in  those  days,  were  frugal.  Charles 
VII.  of  France,  did  not  expend  more  than 
aixty  livres  per  day  ; and  laniis  XI.  was 
nerer  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold  but  once  in 
his  life,  and  that  was  to  entertain  the  con- 
stable,  Saint  Pol ; and  he  told  him  so. 

Ilistory  is  full  of  examples  of  the  grave 
and  holy  manners  of  men  in  authority, 
during  the  ages  of  faith,  of  men  truly  en- 
j dowed  with  patriotism  and  heroic  devotion, 

! qui  pro  multis  perire  malunt  quam  cum 
multis,  f Instances  may  be  taken  as  they 
occur,  for  each  is  the  representative  of  an 
entire  class  of  men  : they  appear  early  in 
the  history  of  Christendom.  Jovin,  Citizen 
of  lilieims,  and  a Christian,  made  consul 
by  the  Iiomans  under  the  emperors  Valens 
and  Vulentinus,  became  a model  of  heroism, 
justice,  and  piety.  His  tomb  was  one  of 
the  finest  monuments  at  Rheims,  in  thc 
Church  of  the  Abbeyof  St.  Nicaise,  which 
was  built  on  the  spot  where  his  palace  for- 
merly  stood,  it  being  the  house  in  which 


St.  Remi  concluded  his  treaty  with  Clovis, 
in  the  name  of  his  flock.  Machiarel  thus 
describes  John  de  Medicis:  “ He  died 
generally  regretted  on  account  of  his  great 
virtues : he  was  charitable,  not  waiting  till 
the  poor  should  come  to  him,  but  going  out 
to  search  for  them  : he  loved  men ; he 
praised  virtue ; and  he  had  compassion 
upon  the  wicked.  He  nerer  ospired  to 
honours  and  enjoyed  them  all : he  used 
never  to  go  to  the  palace  excepting  when 
he  was  called  thither ; he  was  always  the 
friend  of  peace;  with  one  hand  he  sup- 
ported  the  unhappy,  and  with  the  other  he 
pushed  forwards  those  who  prospered  : his 
only  passion  was  for  the  public  good ; he 
was  atfuble  : his  words  were  full  of  sense, 
but  he  had  no  eloquence.  He  died  rich 
in  renown,  and  in  the  lore  of  his  fellow- 
cotintrymen.”* 

The  Catholic  magistrates  of  France, 
down  to  very  late  times,  were  men  of 
learning  and  constant  study,  of  simple  and 
even  austere  habits.  John  Rotrou,  the  old 
French  poet,  having  an  authority  under 
the  French  government  at  Ureux,  in  thc 
days  of  Cardinal  Mozarine,  spent  his  time 
between  the  exercise  of  his  duty,  prayer 
and  study : in  a spirit  of  religion  he  refused 
to  leave  the  tmvn  of  Ureux  in  1660,  during 
a contagion  which  carried  off  every  person 
that  was  attacked  by  it  The  lieutenant- 
general  was  absent.  The  mnyor  was  dead, 
and  he  was  advised  to  withdraw ; but  he 
replied  that  he  would  never  abandon  the 
inhabitants  who  were  confided  to  him.  “ It 
is  true,"  he  wrote  to  a friend,  “ the  danger 
is  great,  since  at  the  very  moment  while  I 
am  writing,  the  bells  are  tolling  for  the 
twenty-second  person  who  has  died  this 
day.  They  shall  toll  for  me  when  it  pleases 
God.”f  Whal  greatness  of  soul  was  shewn 
by  these  men  when  victims  to  political 
enemies.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  John 
Desmarets,  falsely  accused  of  being  an  ac- 
complice  to  the  disorders  in  Rrittany,  was 
drawn  to  the  scalfold.  “ Master  John” 
some  one  said  to  him,  “ cry  mercy  of  the 
king  that  he  may  pardon  you.”  Desmarets 
replied,  “ 1 served  King  Philip,  his  grand- 
father,  King  John,  and  King  Charles  his 
father,  well  and  loyally,  and  never  had 
these  three  kings  occasion  to  grant  it  to  me, 
and  neither  has  the  prescnt  if  he  had 
knowledgc  of  man  To  God  alone  1 will 
cry  mercy.”  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  last 
Catholic  chancellor  of  England,  shewed 


• Monteil,  Hiat,  des  Fr&ocois  IV.  18. 
f Cicero  mi  Ilerenaiuiu,  Iib.  IV.  44. 
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equal  raagnanimity  at  Ilia  death.  Much 
may  be  leurned  from  hearing  the  instruc- 
tioni which  used  to  be  addressed  to  magis- 
trale» and  persons  in  autbority.  About  the 
ye»r798,  Theodulf,  llishop  of  Orleans,  was 
aent  by  Charlemagne  with  Leidrade  into 
the  Narbonnaise,  to  observe  and  reform  the 
administratiini  of  these  prorinces.  On  his 
retura,  he  composed  a poem  eutitled,  “ l’a- 
rjenesis  ad  judices,  or  exhortations  to 
judges."  It  openg  with  a religious  dis- 
course,  then  follow  the  praise  of  Charle- 
magne, a description  of  their  journey,  a 
riew  of  the  danger  to  which  magistrales 
are  exposed,  and  a warning  to  aaroid  bribes 
and  corruption.  It  is  full  of  passites 
breathing  the  tenderest  humanity.  YVitness 
this : — 

Qui  putre  seu  matre  orbatur,  vel  si  qua  marito, 
Istorum  rausas  sit  tua  cura  sequi: 

Horum  rausiloquus,  horum  tutela  maneto; 

Pars  haec  te  matrem  noverit,  illa  virum ; 

Debilia,  invalidus  puer,  eeger,  anusve  senexve 
Si  veuiant,  fer  opem  his  miserando  piam  ; 

Fac  sedeant  qui  stare  nequit,  qui  surgere  prende ; 
Cui  cor,  voxque  tremit,  pesque,  raanusque,  juva ; 

Dejectum  verbis  releva,  sedato  minacem ; 

Qui  timet,  huic  vires,  qui  furit,  adde  metum. 

I n more  recent  times,  a certain  seigneur  of 
Spain,  lieutenant  of  Seville,  had  written  to 
the  celebrated  father  .1 . de  Avilla,  reqnest- 
ing  advice  as  to  the  conduct  he  ought  to 
observe  in  the  exercise  of  his  office.  The 
idea  which  was  then  entertained  of  the 
magisteria!  duties  may  he  collected  from  the 
following  reply.*  “Great  is  the  error  of 
: those  who  think  that  the  principal  atfair  of 
a good  goverament  consiste  in  restoring 
and  maintaining  the  walis  of  the  city, 
paving  tbe  streets,  providing  for  the  mar- 
itet», Lsying  in  Stores,  punishing  crinies,  and 
giving  justice  to  oli  who  demand  it  at  the 
tribunals.  These  things  are  good  and 
necessary.  but  not  alone  sufficient : the  last 
end  of  a Christian  goverament  should  be  to 
promote  the  Christian  virtues  of  thepeople, 
to  remove  ubstacles  to  salvation  of  souls, 
and  to  contribute  to  extend  the  love  and 
honour  of  God.  The  goverament,  there- 
fore,  can  only  be  good  when  it  is  founded 
upon  love  : os  for  the  punishment  of  crimes, 
this  is  a sad  and  miserable  office,  the  neces- 
sity  of  which  should  be  removed  if  possible. 
God  bas  compassion  even  in  bis  vengeance,f 
and  the  Sou  of  God  wept  for  Jerusalem 
that  was  to  be  destroyed ; and  since  tbe 
Creator  inclines  to  compassion,  much  more 

* Spiritus)  Letters  of  de  Avitia,  Epiatt.  xlv. 
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ought  a mortui  judge  when  he  condemns 
another  man,  like  to  himself  or  perhaps  less 
vicinus.  It  is  not  reasonable  that  he  should 
sleep  the  night  before  pnssing  sentence  of 
death,  but  he  ought  to  spend  it  in  sighs 
and  prayers,  beseeching  our  I ord  to  con- 
sule, strengthen,  and  compassiunate  this 
bis  poor  brother,  to  whom  he  is  obliged  to 
give  the  pain  of  condemnation  : be  is  bound 
to  act  thus  in  such  cases,  both  to  satisfy  bis 
duty  to  his  neighbour,  and  also  in  order  to 
propitiate  the  mercy  of  God  for  himself, 
when  he  shall  appear  before  the  divine 
tribunal,  l.ove  therefore  is  required  both 
to  prevent  and  to  punisli  crimes.  More- 
over,  the  governor  should  consuit  with  holy 
men ; for  as  the  Scripture  saith,  “ The 
soul  of  a holy  man  soinetimes  announceth 
true  things  more  than  seven  watchmen 
seatedon  high."*  In  the  Council  of  Cha- 
lons,  it  is  enjoined  to  oli  who  govern  the 
people,  that  they  should  take  counsel  of 
bishops  in  affairs  of  importance,  and  in 
doubtful  cases.  The  Emperor  Justinian 
commanded  this  to  be  done,  and  the  ancient 
kings  of  Castille  have  always  observed  it, 
one  of  whom  demanded  of  the  bishops, 
assembled  in  the  council  of  Toledo,  that 
they  would  give  him  laws  by  which  he 
might  govern  bis  kingdom  well,  and  they 
gave  them  to  him.  It  is  not  because 
bishops  have  a great  knowledge  of  huinan 
laws,  but  because  of  tbe  celestial  light 
which  results  from  the  contemplation  of 
God,  by  means  of  which,  they  acquire  a 
knowledge  superior  to  ali  huntun  prudence. 
The  governor  should  also  study  parts  of 
the  holy  Scripture,  and  above  ali,  the  New 
Testamen  t ; and  also  he  should  read  pas- 
sages  from  the  holy  councils  and  the  pas  toral 
of  St.  Gregory  ; for  there  is  much  to  learn 
from  these  even  with  respect  to  temporal 
goverament.  The  governor  should  also 
read  the  lives  of  the  saints,  not  only  out  of 
curiosity,  but  for  his  own  advancement  in 
the  Science  of  the  saints,  and  by  so  doing 
he  will  not  lose,  but  on  the  coutrary,  he 
will  gain  time,  to  govern  himself  and  others. 
It  will  be  well  also  that  some  good  monk 
should  speak  to  the  governor  ouce  a week, 
or  at  least  once  a month,  and  oftener 
during  the  holy  time  of  Lent.  The  gover- 
nor should  charge  his  officers  to  beware 
of  requiring  oaths  in  cases  of  temptation 
and  doubt,  lest  they  should  give  rise  to 
perjury,  which  will  be  to  oppose  the  great 
end  of  ali  goverament ; he  should  he  most 
careful  to  provide  at  the  expense  of  the 
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city,  good  manter»  for  the  schools  of  the 
poor ; and  for  this  purpose  he  ahould  cause 
them  to  liear  the  charge  of  nome  good 
monks,  and  he  sbonld  reward  the  best 
masters  by  inviti ng  them  to  dine  at  hia 
tabie,  ahewing  humility  after  the  example 
of  our  Lord,  who  did  not  disdain  to  wash 
the  feet  of  hi»  poor  disdple».  In  great 
cities  muny  children  of  ten  years  and  up- 
wards,  spcnd  Sumluys  and  featiral»  at  play 
without  hearing  tnass ; and  it  ia  a great 
pity  to  see  them  afterwards  when  grown 
up  publicly  committing  mortal  ain.  When 
the  children  do  go,  the  churche»  are  fuil  of 
elder  people,  who  are  angry  at  the  distur- 
banccs  which  alway»  attend  a coilcction  of 
children.  There  should  bc  therefore  a 
chnrch  on  purpose  for  this  little  people, 
and  sergeants  should  go  about  the  streeta 
to  collect  the  little  stragglera  and  lead  them 
to  the  church,  where  some  good  priest 
after  maaa  ahould  instruet  them  in  their 
duties.  Great  care  should  bc  taken  that 
the  streeta  of  the  city,  and  place»  of  public 
resort  should  present  no  danger  to  the 
eye»  of  unguarded  youth,  and  above  ali, 
no  profit  should  accrue  to  the  city  from  the 
lives  of  vicious  and  miserable  men.  Prisons 
should  be  attended  to,  and  no  delay  suf- 
fercd,  and  justice  should  be  quick  in 
exeeution.  AII  person»  employed  in  otfices 
should  l»e  devout  and  fearing  God.  The 
bull-fights  are  things  very  dangerous  for 
the  conscience  of  him  who  givea  order»  or 
leave  to  have  them ; and  many  learned 
men  think  that  it  is  a mortal  sin.  Let  the 
govemor  then  do  his  duty,  and  if  he  cannot 
prevent  the  evil,  at  least  he  will  delirer 
hi»  own  soul  from  the  danger.  l-astly,  it 
is  right  that  the  govemor  should  shew 
reverence  to  the  Church  and  to  ecclesiastica, 
not  consideting  how  indeed  we  are  unwor- 
thy,  but  having  regard  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  desires  that  ali  who  approach 
him  should  be  treated  with  rcspect.*  A 
great  distinction  between  the  character  of 
men  in  public  stations  in  these  age»  and  in 
our  time,  is  the  circumstance  that  they 
rather  disdained  than  desired  the  talent  of 
oratory  and  of  public  speaking.  We  have 
heard  Machiavel  record  of  John  de  Medici», 
that  he  was  not  eloquent ; in  the  Homerie 
style,  we  might  say  of  him,  such  were  hia 
qualities  ayopjj  At  r*  aptlmvit  clcrt  sal  aXXoi.  p 
lt  was  rather  in  praise  of  a public  man,  as 
it  had  been  of  a Homerie  hero,  that  he  was 
easily  vanquished  in  a debate  of  words: 
and  perhaps  even  of  a Christian  or  a philo- 

• Id.  F.pist.  xlri.  * n.  XVIII.  10«. 

sopher  it  is  but  little  to  say  in  eommenda- 
tion,  that  he  resembles  the  son  of  Andremon, 
the  best  of  the  LEtolians. 

ayopjj  8*  i navpot  \^auov 

vUmv,  6mr6rt  Kavpm  «piVoviav  wipi  pvdwv.* 

He  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  in  ages 
of  faith,  sodety  was  not  exposed  to  the 
danger  arising  from  a multitude  of  orator». 
The  public  men  were  simple,  learned, 
holy,  intrepid,  who  thonght  it  enough  to 
know  that  as  Horaer  says,  " It  is  a Deity 
who  presides  over  the  assetnblies  of  men,”f 
or  as  Pindar  says,  that  popular  nssem- 
blies  ayofmi  are  ruled  by  the 

same  divine  power  which  guides  the  ships 
on  the  ocean  and  the  war  of  armies  on  the 
land.J  There  was,  indeed,  the  rhetoric 
of  Louis  de  Grenada,  a masterly  work 
thoroughly  Christian,  which  seems  a»  if  it 
had  been  composed  expressly  for  such  men : 
but  after  ali,  in  opposition  to  Cicero,  it 
may  be  greatly  questioned  whether  that 
which  the  Greeks  called  philosophy  would 
ever  be  the  mother  of  what  is  generaliy 
considered  eloquence.§  Epictetus  names 
as  two  things  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
which  cannot  be  United  together,  an  orator 
and  a philosophor. ||  In  the  choice  of  pub- 
lic fiinctionaries,  men  of  these  latter  times 
supnose  that  talents  alone  are  to  be  re- 
garded ; but  in  the  middle  ages,  fidelity 
and  probity  were  considered  of  more  im- 
pnrtance  ; for  it  was  thonght  that  a good 
will  is  alway s the  firat  quality  and  the  most 
indispensable,  which  of  itself  could  give 
aptitude  to  the  most  moderate  talents,  and 
discernment  to  the  understanding.  Another 
observation  to  be  suggested  here  is,  that 
these  ages  knew  not  that  prodigious  and 
fearful  multipiication  of  public  otfices  in  a 
state  which  is  found  to  arise  from  these 
new  political  principies,  which  impose  upon 
a govemment  the  obligation  of  interfering 
with  every  thing,  and  of  directing  every 
thing,  agricultura,  commcrce,  the  arta, 
public  education,  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
of  the  poor.^f  Proceeding  to  speak  of  the 
sovereign  dignity  it  may  be  remarked  in 
the  first  place,  that  hereditary  sorereignty 
was  the  work  of  Chrisrianity  : the  elective 
alone  was  known  to  pagan  Europe.4'* 
Homer's  sense  of  legitimacy  is,  indeed, 
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seen  in  Agamemnon's  sceptre  otn/nrpau 
impoti o».*  Bnt  the  invention  that  a king 
nerer  dies,  admirable  invention  to  secure 
peace  and  an  undisturbed  permanence  of 
, Government,  belongs  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
pastors  of  the  Chnrch,  who  even  according 
to  the  admission  of  Gibbon,  were  the 
foanders  of  the  Christian  monarchies. 
The  foarteenth  Ijouis,  on  his  death-bed 
had  fbrebodings  of  what  would  follow  from 
his  system  of  absolute  power.  “ What 
i will  become  of  my  kingdom  when  I shall 
be  no  more  ?”  said  this  unfortunate  prince. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  death  of  a king  was 
not  attended  with  danger  to  the  state,  for 
i there  was  nothing  personal  or  isolated  in 
! government.  In  fact,  the  rigbts  and 
i powers  of  kings  diifered  from  those  of  sub- 
' jects  who  had  possessions,  only  in  their 
' degree  not  in  their  nature,  so  that  there 
! was  not  one  which  other  men  did  not  also 
1 enjoy  although  in  a more  confined  circle.f 
The  kings  of  Spain  were  so  subject  to  the 
lairs,  that  the  domaine  in  causes  of  royal 
| patrimony  had  to  run  the  same  fortune  as 
the  goods  of  the  least  subject,  and  was  con- 
! demned  in  erery  donbtfril  case.  The 
judges  in  the  presence  of  Philip  IV.  gave 
scntence  against  him,  and  he  submitted.J 
AU  kingdoms  and  patrimoniol  estates  were 
little  in  their  beginnings ; such  were  the 
original  monarchies  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  Pa- 
lestine,  and  Asia  Minor,  India,  Greece, 
Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Gaul.  Itis 
not  juat  to  fix  our  attention  exclusirely  on 
the  evilsresulting  from  so  minute  a division, 
withoot  attending  also  to  its  advamages, 
atnong  which  may  be  reckoned  the  non- 
employment  of  mercenaries  and  subalterne, 
as  also  many  drcumstances  favourable  to 
the  freedom  of  the  people,  such  as  tbe 
absence  of  taxes,  sinee  kings  haring  their 
possessions  were  not  obliged  to  extort 
money  from  their  subjects.  The  charm 
of  rariety  in  this  respect  was  highly  eha- 
racteristic  of  the  middle  ages.  Germany 
and  Switzerland  were  composed  of  more 
than  two  hundred  States,  ecclesiastical  and 
secular,  monarchal  and  republican.  In 
1 general  nothing  could  be  more  natural  and 
gentle  than  the  assumption  of  kingly  power 
in  these  ages.  The  honour  which  Pindar 
nscribes  to  the  Locrians,  that  they  were 
never  governcdbyforeigneTS  as  sovereigns,  § 
wonld  not  then  hare  been  a distinction. 
The  modem  transfers  of  a whole  people  to 
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a foreign  king  without  any  stipulutions  or 
provision  to  protect  their  ancient  interests, 
not  even  their  religion,  are  to  be  ascribed, 
as  De  Haller  observes,  to  the  new  philoso- 
phic  principies,  to  the  system  so  much  ex- 
tollea  of  the  revolutionary  uniformity. 
What  has  been  already  seen  in  relation  to 
the  lower  branches  of  administra tion,  in 
which  all  office  of  authority  was  a Service, 
continues  to  be  witnessed  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  royal  power.  Thus  John  of  Salis- 
bury  says,  “ a prince  differs  from  a tyrant 
in  being  obedient  to  the  law,  and  in  gorern- 
ing  the  people  by  its  dictates ; for  being 
its  minister,  he  is  preferred  before  all  others, 
since  bearing  the  burdens  of  all  he  serves 
to  the  advantage  and  utUity  of  every  man  ;• 
and  it  is  certain  by  the  authority  of  the 
divine  law,  that  the  prince  is  subject  to 
the  law  of  justice.f  Vain  is  the  censure 
of  laws  if  they  do  not  bear  the  image  of  the 
divine  law,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
prince  is  nseless  if  it  is  not  conformable  to 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  t With  our  Chris- 
tian princes,  Theodosiuses  and  Leos,  their 
deeds  are  incitements  to  virtue,  and  their 
words  are  so  many  institutione  of  manners. 
The  prince  must  be  aware  of  pride,  and 
must  remember  that  his  subjects  are  his 
brethren.  Without  humility,  discretion, 
and  charity,  a principality  cannot  subsist. 
Whoever  therefore  loves  the  rank  of  his 
own  elevation,  let  him  be  humble;  for 
he  who  departs  from  the  works  of  humility, 
falis  by  the  weight  of  tumour  from  the 
height  of  his  dignity.§  A prince  like  any 
other  man,  must  not  seek  his  own ; he 
must  protect  the  good  by  severi ty  temper- 
ed  with  mercy  towards  the  wicked,  the 
oorrection  of  whom  should  be  felt  as  the 
cutting  off  of  his  own  limbs.||  He  must 
decline  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
the  left,  neither  by  excessive  benignity  nor 
extreme  severity ; byjustice  andinnocencc 
thrones  stand,  bnt  on  account  of  wicked- 
ness  kingdoms  are  transferred  to  others. 
Read  all  history,  and  you  wiU  find  that  the 
seed  of  wicked  and  proud  princes  has  soon 
been  cut  off ; only  to  good  princes  do  sons 
succeed  in  long  and  happy  order  : there  is 
no  resisting  this  decree  : the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  it."^[  “ A tyrant,”  he 

says  again,  “ is  one  who  oppresses  the 
people  by  a violent  domination  ; a prince 
is  one  who  govems  by  the  laws  : and  law 
is  n gift  of  God,  the  form  of  equity,  the 
rule  of  justice,  the  image  of  the  divine  will, 
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tbe  guardian  of  safotv,  the  union  and  con- 
solidation  of  people,  and  the  destruction  of 
vice.  Whoever  opposes  the  law  opposes 
grace  and  provokes  God  to  battlc.  A prince 
figlits  for  the  law  and  for  the  liberty  of  the 
people ; a tyrant  thinka  he  ha»  done  nolhing 
unies*  he  make  void  the  law  and  reduce 
the  people  to  scrvitude  ; a prince  is  a 
certain  image  of  the  Deity,  and  a tyrant 
is  the  representative  of  Lucifer."*  Against 
the  evils  of  a tyranny  these  ancient  king- 
doms  were  provided  in  a mannor  suit- 
able  to  thoir  faith.  They  did  not  tliink 
it  enough  to  attack  it  in  the  liead  of 
the  state : they  looked  for  its  roots  and 
fibres  tlirough  even  the  lowest  ranks  of 
soc.iety.  “ Tyranny  is  a common  vice,”  says 
John  of  Salisbury.  "for  as  soon  as  men 
gain  power  of  auy  kind.  they  may  establish 
one ; for  though  ali  men  cannot  liave  king- 
doins  and  prineipalities,  yet  from  the  crime 
of  tyranny  there  is  no  one  or  but  few  wholly 
free ; for  while  aaibition  instigate*  and  in- 
justiee  rages,  the  birth  of  tyranny  follows 
of  necessity."!  and  the  mechanic  in  his 
shop,  and  the  flsherman  in  his  boat,  may 
eaeh  cxercise  a tyranny.  St.  Thotnas 
Aquinas  says  of  a democracy,  tliat  thus  a 
w hole  people  may  be  as  one  tyrant,"  populus 
totus  erit  quasi  unus  tyrannus.";  It  was 
in  vain  to  think  of  securing  a legitimate 
monarchy  unloss  the  people  were  to  be 
formed  by  tlie  principies  of  Christian 
meekncss : titia  is  the  purjwrt  of  the  advice 
of  John  of  Salisbury.  " The  world  is  over- 
whelmed  with  the  waters  of  iniquity,  but 
the  rivers  of  Paradise  are  sweet  with  an 
infusion  of  the  wood  of  the  cross  and  they 
bear  refreshmcnt  and  health  to  souls. 
These  also  give  liberty  and  prevent  the  in- 
cursion  of  ali  tyranny  or  punish  it,  * Non 
ergo  vana)  vires,  sed  veritas  liberat  in 
loquitate  consistens,  et  licet  vanitas  pro- 
mittat liberationem,  vere  liberi  nequaquam 
sunt,  nisi  quos  filius  liberavit’  Distinguish 
tlie  liberty  of  nature,  of  grace,  and  of  glory, 
and  you  will  lind  that  none  of  them  pro 
ceeds  from  vanity,  aud  there  can  be  no 
condition  more  servile  tlian  that  of  the 
tyrant  himself ; for  if  where  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty,  he  must  in- 
dced  be  oppressed  with  wretched  slavery 
whom  that  spirit  doth  not  govern."§  The 
preeautions,  tlierefore,  to  secure  freedom 
were  not  supcrticial,  absurd  or  pemicious, 
like  those  of  earlier  or  later  times.  Where 
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these*  great  principies  on  which  they  rested 
are  wanting,  the  vague  desire  of  a liberty 
of  which  no  exact  idea  is  ever  formed,  leads 
men  to  commit  a thousand  acto  of  folly, 
and  to  appear  more  like  children  or  insane 
persona  than  creatu  res  possessi  ng  reason 
and  a title  to  moral  dignity.  Histon’ 
abounds  with  examples  ; witness  that  dis- 
position  of  the  Athenian  people  represented 
by  the  old  jioet,  which  made  them  ascrilie 
every  oction  to  the  desire  of  setting  up  a 
tyranny.  If  a man  were  buying  fish  in  the 
market,  and  osked  for  a sea  bream,  a sc&rce 
fish,  instead  of  a loach  which  was  plenti  fui, 
the  stall  woman  would  cry  out  that  he  was 
for  a tyranny.  If  a man  buy  anchovies 
and  want  leek  to  dress  them  with — 

The  berb  womnn  with  eves  askew  regards  him. 
And  what!  says  she,  you  wunt  a leek ! frieud,doye? 
Marry  come  np!  you  are  not  lor  a tyranny 
I hope.* 

In  Catholic  States  men  were  not  obliged  to 
support  through  the  love  of  freedom  that 
monstrous  and  pemicious  principle  which 
requires  every  individual  in  society  to 
become  a pol  it  ici  an  and  retailer  of  news,  a 
character  to  which  our  English  Sophocles 
applies  the  epithet  of  hase,  and  which 
seemed  to  a wise  people  of  antiquity  as 
deserving  of  punishment,  hecause  it  tended 
to  produce  novelty  and  ch&nge,  and  a mul- 
titude  of  offences  and  evils.f  Scotti  has 
well  shewn  that  the  study  of  politics  when 
hecome  too  common,  and  permitted  to 
youth  superficially  instructed,  endangers 
hoth  religion  and  the  state.}  Men  trusted 
not  tkeir  freedom  to  the  voice  of  sophista, 
who  as  Tacitus  says,“  ut  imperium  evertant, 
libertatem  proferant,  si  impetraverint  ip- 
sam aggrediuntur. ’*§  They  trusted  it  not 
to  the  rise  of  some  great  Marcellus  “ in 
every  petty  factious  villager.”  Even  their 
most  loved  poets  had  taught  them  better 
things. 

Ah,  people ! thon  obedient  stili  shouldst  live. 
And  in  the  saddle  let  thy  Ctcsar  sit, 

If  well  thou  morkedst  that  which  God  commaxid«.j[ 

But  their  preeautions  were  solid,  natural, 
and  efficacious.  De  Haller  remarks, 
that  AristotleU  after  proposing  the  most 
odious  artifices,  and  the  most  revolting  to 
strengthen  tyranny,  passes  in  silence  over 
all  the  just  and  natural  means  of  preserving 
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ilegitimatedomination.*  Sophista  in  their 
prideof  intellect  are  guilty  of  the  same 
extravagance  in  the  meas  ures  which  they 
prupose  for  preserving  the  people  from  a 
tjianoy.  In  the  middle  ages  it  is  to  be  re- 
mflnhered  men  worked  on  the  foundations 
mture  lars,  and  believed  in  the  force  of 
tnith,  and  trusted  in  a manner  the  political 
interests  of  their  country  to  its  influence. 
The  beautiful  confiding  principies  of  nature 
| vere  not  obliterated, — such  as  dictated 
that  fkmous  acquittal  of  the  two  youths 
accosed  of  murdering  their  own  father — 
ihcj  were  acquitted  because  they  were 
fcund  sleeping.  All  suspicion  of  their 
guilt  vas  removed  at  once,  for  no  one 
i thought,  says  Cicero,  that  he  who  had 
o&nded  against  all  divine  and  human 
! iaws  oould  sleep.f  It  was  this  confidence 
which  formed  the  check  upon  the  power  of 
kinjp.  John  of  Salisbury  projioses  an  in- 
j .«ance,  for  he  says,  44  if  Alexander  had 
vimd  against  those  just  men,  on  the  last 
shores  of  the  ocean,  who  explained  their 
«node  of  life  to  him,  perhaps  he  would  not 
ha\e  prerailed  against  the  innocent;  on 
that  venr  account,  because  innocence  is  not 
j easilrconquered.  and  truth  confiding  in  its 
«rength  triumpha  over  arraed  chivalry."J 
Tbey  believed  in  the  force  of  meekness 
and  humility,  of  which  the  very  ideal 
really  existing  in  her  whom  all  generations 
' cali  blesaed,  is  said  by  the  Church  to  have 
the  might  of  annies.  “Terribilis  es  ut 
castrorum  acies  ordinata."  44  Behold,"  says 
| John  of  Salisbury,  “the  end  not  alone  of 
} those  kings,  who  by  abuse  exercise  tyranny ; 
|i  hot  uf  those  many  tyrants  in  private  life, 
"f  whom  there  may  be  some,  even  in  the 
priesthood  ; for  the  republic  of  the  im- 
pious  has  its  head  and  its  members,  and, 
tven  as  it  were,  its  civil  institutions,  en- 
dtavouring  to  imitate  the  legitimate  re- 
puhlic ; a tyrant  being  its  head,  heretical 
j!  *nd  schismatical  priests  its  soul,  unjust 
' (***  its  ears  and  eyes,  violent  armed  men 
j;  'ts  hands.  It  is  useless  to  dwell  on  the 
I end  of  tyrant  kings,  which  is  known  ; but 
j wbere  are  the  private  tyrants,  the  domes- 
| tie  tyrants.  Gaufridus,  Milo,  Manulphus, 
Alanus,  Simon,  Gilbertus,  not  so  much 
j counts  of  tlie  kingdom  as  public  enemies  ? 
' Choreis  William  of  Salisbury?  Where 
\ Mininus,  who  by  interjiosition  of  the  blessed 
| ^ irgin.  feli  into  the  diteh  that  he  had  made 
j Brothers?  Of  those,  as  the  malice  was 
j Tuninal,  so  the  infumy  and  horror  of  their 

1-Qd  are  known  to  the  present  age.  You 
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have  not,  therefore,  to  read  histories ; you 
have  only  to  open  your  eyes  to  look  on 
what  is  around  you,  to  see  that  the  end  of 
tyrants  is  miserablc."*  Nor  should  we 
overlook  the  force  of  these  fearful  denunci- 
ations  of  the  punishments  of  a future  life, 
witli  which  the  ministers  of  religion  con- 
tinually  threatened  tyrants ; of  those  tre- 
mendous  visions  which  they  recounted,  in 
which  men  heard,  as  from  an  unearthly 
voice,  words  like  those  of  Dante  s guide, 

These  are  tlie  souls  of  tyrant8,  who  were  given 

To  hlood  and  rapine.  Here  llicy  wail  aloud 

Their  merciless  wrongs:f 

After  shewing  the  heathen  examples  of 
tyrannicide,  and  those  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  John  of  Salisbury  concludes  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness,  that  it  is  out  of  Limit 
and  true  rule  to  stand  against  anointed 
majesty,  saying  that  a wicked  king  ouglit 
to  be  endured  with  patience,  in  the  liopes 
of  his  repenting  like  David  ; and  he  adds. 
“ if  the  people  are  innocent  and  humble, 
then  God  will  certainly  stand  by  them."J 
“Neitheri8  it  lawful,"  he  says,  “through 
the  favour  of  new  persons  to  depart  from 
the  hlood  of  prince8,  in  constituting  em- 
pire,  to  whom,  by  a privilege  of  the  Divine 
will,  a succession  of  children  is  promised, 
if  they  walk  in  the  judgments  of  the  Lord ; 
and  yet  if  they  decline  , a little  from  the 
way,  they  are  not  imniediatcly  to  be  cast 
off,  but  to  be  corrected  patemally  in  jus- 
tice,  until  it  becomes  ciear  that  they  are 
obstinate  in  evil.  The  vices  of  kings  are 
to  be  borne  with,  lest  a greater  evil  should 
resuit  from  their  destruction,  for  it  is  the 
will  of  God  that  we  should  bear  tho  bur- 
den.’’§  Yet  a stemer  principle  was  ad- 
mitted  by  sovereigns  themselves.  Charles 
the  Dald,  in  856,  declared  by  a formal  act, 
tliat  the  grandees  of  his  kingdom  could  re- 
sist  the  king  by  force  of  arms,  if  he  re- 
quired  any  thing  unjust  Henry  I.  king 
of  England,  recognized  the  same  right  in 
his  subjects,  in  the  strongest  ternis.  The 
mighty  king  Andrew  II.  confirmed  it  to 
the  States  of  Hungary,  in  122S2.  John, 
king  of  Denmark,  recogni/.ed  the  samo 
right  in  the  subjects  of  his  tliree  kingdoms. 
Alphonso  III.  king  of  Aragon,  conferred  it 
on  tlie  barons  of  his  kingdom,  in  15287; 
and  in  Poland  the  natura!  right  of  a legi- 
timate resistance.  was  also  fonnallv  an- 
nouneed.  This  is  to  be  ascribed  to  those 
sentiments  of  individual  liberty,  that  ener- 
getic  development  of  the  rights  of  indivi- 
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duali*  which  the  fcudal  system  was  so  cal~ 
culated  to  maintain  and  cherish : stili  (hia 
made  resistance  legal.  A more  consistent 
and  eflicacious  defence  conaisted  in  provision 
for  legi  alati  ve  redresa,  and  also  in  the  coun- 
sellors,  wbo,  under  various  denominationi, 
were  appointed  to  assist  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  peoplc.  In  thia  respect,  the 
monarchies  of  Christendom  partook  of  the 
Homerie  and  Dorian  character.  The 
Homerie  asaembly,  the  fSovk q yrpMT»»  con- 
aisted of  the  older  men  of  the  chief  families. 
At  Sparta  the  ytpm-ala  was  the  council  to 
which  none  but  men  of  sixty  or  more  years 
of  age  had  admission,  “ for  the  Dorians/' 
aays  M idler,  “ laid  the  greatest  importance 
upon  age  in  the  management  of  public 
allairs.  These  old  counsellors  were  subject 
to  no  responsibility,  silice  it  was  tliought 
that  the  near  prospeet  of  death  would  give 
them  more  moderation  tkan  any  fear  of  in- 
curring  censure.  Plato  calla  thia  rrp>  Kara 
yijfjae  (rattf)p<oni  dura/u*.*  Dionysius  siler 
expressing  hia  prcference  of  the  kingly 
mode  of  government  choaen  by  the  com- 
paaions  of  Romulus,  as  being  the  beat  of  all 
kinds  of  rule,  observes  that  all  the  ancient 
kings  of  the  world  had  their  councils  cotn- 
posed  of  men  of  the  nobleat  families,  and 
were  not  likc  those  of  later  ages,  independent 
and  abandoned  to  their  own  opinions.f 
The  Christian  sovereign  was  again  the 
heroic,  or  Homerie,  or  Dorian  king ; not  a 
despot,  but  having  a council  to  assist  him  to 
rule : and  of  this  government  St.  Tliomas 
Aquinas  aays,  that  as  tbe  rule  of  a tyrant  is 
the  worst,  so  that  of  a king  is  the  best  of 
allforms.J  Frcnchwritersobserve,  that  the 
appearance  of  such  a prince  in  the  middle 
ages  as  Louis  XI.,  is  an  extraordinary  and 
almost  inexplicable  phenomenon,  and  tiiat 
he  standa  alone  in  the  old  annals  of  their 
nation,  like  one  who  does  not  belong  to  the 
series  of  their  kingB.  The  history  of  the 
counsellors  of  kings  in  ages  of  faith,  is  rich 
in  sublime  examples  of  public  virtue.  I.ord 
Bacon  says  of  the  philosophers  who  followed 
the  rich,  and  feli  at  the  feet  of  tyrants,  and 
who  were  too  prudent  to  contradict  kings, 
“ These  and  the  like  applications  and  stoop- 
ings  to  points  of  necessity  and  convenience, 
cannot  be  disallowed : for  though  they  may 
have  some  outward  baseness ; yet  in  a 
judgment  truly  made,  they  are  to  be  ac- 
counted  submissions  to  the  occasion  and  not 
to  the  person.”§  Catholic  counsellors,  from 
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being  ignorant  of  this  niee  distinction,  made 
by  the  great  reformer  of  philosophy,  were 
unanimous  in  disallowing  such  applications 
and  stoopings  which  would  have  destined 
them,  as  they  supposed,  to  join  hereafter 
those  ghosts  which  Dante  saw  in  the  second 
chasm,  all  immersed  in  ordure 

Wbo  gibber  in  low  melanrhoty  somnis 

Witli  wide.atretek'd  nosuils  snort,  and  on  tlieinseivea 

Smile  wilii  tbeir  palrus.*- 

Far  different  from  what  these  were  when  on 
earth,  they  would  not  have  been  afraid  to 
name  a Cyclops  before  Philip ; nor  would 
they  have  acted  the  part  of  Cleon  before 
the  tyrant  people  of  Athens.  Christine  de 
Pisan  says,  “ that  the  task  of  correcting 
men  of  high  authority  in  a state,  belongs  na- 
turally  to  their  private  and  intimate  friends, 
who  for  the  good  of  their  soul,  and  for  the 
sake  of  their  rcnown,  ought  to  admonish 
them  secretly  of  their  fault».”f  What  a 
contrast  is  here  to  the  pagan  spirit  of  the 
English  Protestant  chancellor  1 Mercurieu, 
counsellor  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  re- 
fnsed  to  sign  a treatv  of  peace  which  he 
judged  unjust  and  inhuman,  and  neverthe- 
less  retained  his  place.  J The  chancellor 
of  Philip  1 1.  duke  of  Burgundy,  alone  wilh- 
stood  the  prince  on  one  occasion,  and 
declarcd  that  he  would  rather  renounee  his 
dignity,  than  consent  to  such  measures; 
and  the  duke  was  so  pleased  with  his  eour- 
age,  that  he  loaded  him  with  greater  honour 
than  before. § Even  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel 
found  a counsellor  in  Femandex  of  Toledo, 
who  was  bold  enough  to  represent  sincerely 
to  him,  the  crimes  of  his  government ; 
though  he  had  the  baseness  to  repay  him, 
by  settding  him  to  the  scaffold.  Far  differ- 
ent was  the  conduct  of  the  Black  Prince, 
when  the  Sire  d’Alebret,  in  presenee  of  the 
conrt  at  Bordeaux,  declared  to  liim  the  re- 
porta which  circulated  to  his  discredit.  The 
prince  replied,  “Little  would  that  knight 
love  me,  if  he  saw  in  me,  or  heard  me  say 
any  thing  contrary  to  my  honour,  and  would 
not  teli  me  of  it.  Therefore  let  me  hear 
what  people  say  against  me."  This  led  to 
a disclosurc,  which  ended  in  the  deliverance 
of  his  prisoner  Du  Guesclin.|)  The  ten- 
derness  with  which  these  bold  speakers 
were  cherished  by  Christian  kings,  is  often 
presented  in  an  affecting  light.  When 
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Ansel  de  Garhmde,  Senechal  of  France, 
was  tlain  by  the  baron  de  Puiset,  king 
Loais-le-gros  testified  a most  extraordinary 
grief,  and  for  a long  time  afler  could  never 
«peak  of  any  thing  without  alluding  to  the 
fate  of  hia  dear  senechal ; insomuch  that 
he  «ould  not  even  grant  any  favour  eicept- 
isg  upon  condition  that  one  would  pray  to 
God  for  the  aoul  of  Ansel.  In  an  ancient 
charter  of  the  Abbey  of  Maurigni,  near 
Estampes,  this  condition  is  expressed  in  a 
touching  manner : he  grants  this  favour  to 
the  modis  in  memory  of  his  faithful  sene- 
chal, who  had  loved  them  in  his  life,  and 
on  condition  that  they  cease  not  to  pray  to 
God  for  his  aoul-  John  of  Salisbury,  the 
priest  of  holy  Church,  explaining  the  duty 
of  those  who  are  to  counsel  kings,  speaks 
rery  differently  from  Lord  Bacon,  the  P ro- 
tes tant  philosopher.  “ The  rich  and  power- 
ful  kings  of  the  earth,"  he  says,  “ought  not 
to  be  flattered  when  they  do  evil : for  free 
«peeefa  is  not  treaaon,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  spirit  of  truth ; and  he  will  cry  though 
he  will  not  be  heard,  when  any  one  hardcns 
his  ear  to  the  cry  of  the  poor."  The  same 
langoage  had  been  addressed  to  the  emperor 
Theodosius,  by  St  Ambrose,  “Itis  neither 
imperial  to  deny  liberty  of  speecb,  nor 
sacerdotal,  not  to  say  what  one  thinks ; for 
there  is  nothing  so  popular  and  amiable  in 
you  em  perora  as  to  fove  liberty  in  thoee  who 
are  snbject  to  you.  And  if  this  be  the 
distinction  between  good  and  evil  princes, 
that  the  good  love  liberty,  and  the  evil 
slavesy,  nothing  in  the  priesthood  is  so 
periloos  beforc  God,  and  so  disgraceful 
svith  men,  as  not  to  deliver  one’s  thoughts 
freely.'  * Mariana  relates  that  the  king  Don 
John  II.  of  Portugal,  being  applied  to  for  a 
certa  in  vacant  office,  rcplicd  to  those  who 
asked  for  it,  that  he  had  long  intended  to 
present  it  to  a fovourite  of  his,  one  who 
had  iocb  a zeal  for  his  Service,  that  he  had 
never  spoken  to  him  with  the  mere  desire 
of  being  agreeable,  but  only  with  the  wish 
to  serve  him  and  the  state.  When  Petrarch 
and  the  emperor  were  bidding  each  other 
fareweil,  a T uscan  knigbt  in  the  emperor 's 
Uain,  said  to  him,  “This  is  the  man  of 
whom  I have  so  often  spoken  to  you:  he 
will  sing  your  praise  if  you  deserve  it ; bnt 
he  assured  he  knows  when  to  speak  and 
when  lobe  silent:”  snch  freedom  of  speecb 
did  the  emperor  grant  to  those  who  were 
altached  to  his  person ; resembling,  in  this 
rwpect,  our  Henry  V.  in  Shakspeare,  who 
repiies  to  the  ambassadors  of  France,  on 


their  asking  if  they  might  venture  to  render 
freely  what  they  had  in  charge  : 

We  are  no  tyrsnt,  but  a Cbristian  king, 

Unto  whose  grace  onr  passiou  ia  as  subject 
As  are  our  wretehes  fetter'd  in  our  priaons  : 
Therefore  »n!li  friiok  aud  witli  uncurbed  plainnesa 
Teli  us  the  dauphin’s  mind. 

The  non-intervention  of  the  commons  in 
the  affairs  of  the  ancicnt  governmenta,  is  a 
theme  of  bitter  and  interminable  declamation 
with  writers  of  our  time  : the  fact  certainly 
is,  that  whatever  was  begun  by  the  commons 
was  ancicntly  termed  petition ; for  they  had 
no  jurisdiction  or  power  to  ordain ; but  yet 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  great 
charter  which  protected  every  individua!  of 
the  nation  in  the  free  cnjoyment  of  his  life, 
his  liberty,  and  his  property,  unless  declared 
to  be  forfeited  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers, 
or  the  law  of  the  land,  waa  secured  at  a time 
when  the  Houae  of  Commons  was  not  in 
being.*  It  does  not  follow  that  the  interests 
of  the  people  in  other  countries  were  neg- 
lected,  because  there  was  not  a nest  of 
sophists,  fed  at  their  expense,  forming  a 
Central  power  in  the  capital,  under  some 
vile  politician,  like  Bolinbroke  in  Richard's 
time,  “ that  king  of  smiles while  poeta 
were  addrcssing  odes  to  commemorate  the 
glory  of  their  insurreclions,  like  Falstaff 
lauding  and  praiaing  them,  because  tbey 
offended  none  bnt  the  virtuous,  and  orators 
were  explaining  the  abstract  happiness  and 
freedom  of  the  general  nation,  in  which 
domestic  liberty  had  perished.  Possibly  it 
happened,  as  Strabo  says  of  the  Rliodians, 
that  “ though  not  under  a democratic  govern- 
ment,  great  care  waa  taken  of  the  people.”f 
When  the  Catholic  religion  prcvailed  in 
England,  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  se- 
cured without  the  system  of  politica!  fictions , 
and  in  France,  when  the  govermnent  rejeeted 
the  Catholic  religion,  nothing  was  done  for 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  with  that  system 
establiahed ; for  it  left  the  mimis  and  the 
persona  of  the  lowcr  classes  without  freedom, 
by  means  of  the  monopoly  of  educalion,  and 
the  conscript  laws.  Even  with  respect  to 
the  ancient  military  Service,  it  was  the  in- 
tention  of  the  monarchs  that  no  one  should 
be  obliged  to  pay  exorbitantly  for  a sub- 
stitute; it  was  the  senlence  of  Charlemagne, 
“ ut  liberi  homines  pauperes  a nullo  injuste 
opprimantur."^  The  great  writers  of  the 
middle  ages  express  sentiments  with  regard 
to  the  people  that  breatiie  the  most  ardent 
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and  judidous  love  of  freedom  : hear  what 
Vincent  of  Beauvais  says,  “ There  must  be 
mutual  safety  for  king  and  people ; he  errs 
who  thinks  that  the  king  is  sare  when  no- 
thing  is  safe  from  the  king : clemency,  and 
not  a fortress  of  towers,  is  the  best  securi ty 
for  him.”*  “In  the  depression  of  the 
people/’  says  John  of  Salisbury,  “ the 
strength  of  the  prince  is  weakened  ; for  a 
people  ground  down  is  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  increase  his  power."f  “As  for 
the  people  in  a state,”  he  says  elsewhere, 
“ their  duties  are  so  various,  that  no  writer 
of  offices  has  treated  of  each  separately  ; 
but  generali  y ali  things  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  public  good,  and  whatever  is  useful 
to  the  humbler  classes,  that  is,  to  the 
multitude,  should  be  pursued  in  all  things 
for  a minority  shoulu  always  yield  to  the 
greater  number.  To  this  end  magi  st  rates 
are  appointed  that  they  may  ward  off  in- 
juries from  the  subjecta,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  disgraceful  to  the  magistrates  of 
a state  than  when  this  class  is  trodden 
down ; but  the  whole  republic  will  be  safe 
as  long  as  the  superior  members  attend  to 
the  inferior,  and  the  inferior  to  the  supe- 
rior, that  each  may  assist  the  other,  and 
think  that  to  be  always  useful  to  itself 
which  it  knows  will  prove  most  useful  to  the 
other.  X Civil  life  should  imitate  nature, 
and  may  be  formed  best  after  the  model 
of  that  of  bees,  described  by  Virgil,  to 
whose  republic  the  philosopher  sends  us  to 
learn  civil  policy.§  If  kings  offend  God 
or  trample  upon  the  Church,  the  safety  of 
the  whole  state  is  endangered ; a resuit  so 
alien  from  the  office  of  a prince,  that  when- 
ever  that  happens  in  a republic,  he  is 
thought  either  not  to  perceive  it,  or  to 
sleep,  or  to  be  absent.(|  But  yet  Christ 
will  hear  the  poor  when  they  cry,  and  then 
it  will  be  in  vain  to  multiply  vows,  and  to 
endeavour  as  if  to  bribe  God  with  gifts ; 
for  the  offerings  of  the  impious  are  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord,  because  they  are 
made  from  wickedness  : and  he  who  offers 
sacrifice  from  the  robbery  of  the  poor,  is  as 
he  who  should  immolate  a son  to  his  father. 
Nevertheless,  I am  stili  bound  as  a debtor, 
not  only  to  the  good,  but  also  to  the  evil, 
in  humility  and  respect  to  God,  by  whom 
all  power  is  instituted.  And  therefore  the 
Hebre ws  were  commanded  to  pray  for 
Babylon,  because  in  the  peace  of  princes  is 
the  rest  of  the  people  :^[  but  the  whole 
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virtue  and  prosperi  ty  of  the  state  depends 
upon  the  maintenance  of  charity  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  body  politic,  and  upon  the 
fiesh  being  subdued  to  the  spirit ; for 
where  this  continues,  neither  will  the 
members  be  oppressed  by  the  swelling  of 
the  head,  nor  the  head  weakened  by  the 
destitution  and  indolence  of  the  members  ; 
for  all  this  proceeds  from  the  infirmi  ty  of 
sin  : for  the  faults  of  inferiors  derogate 
from  the  merit  of  princes,  and  the  sins  of 
princes  are  an  occasion  of  sinning  to  sub- 
jecta. A prince  therefore  is  made  mild  by 
the  innocence  of  the  people,  and  popular 
movements  are  repressed  by  the  innocence 
of  rulers."*  Mauy  of  the  moderns  are  not 
prepared  to  find  that  such  sentiments  us 
these  'prevailed  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
yet  there  might  be  no  end  of  producing 
parallel  passages.  That  indifference  for 
the  interests  of  the  people,  to  which  we 
are  now  continually  referred,  is  not  to  he 
found  in  the  institutions  and  language  of 
the  ages  of  faith.  At  the  siege  of  Calais, 
when  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the 
last  extremi  ty,  and  were  told  to  sur- 
render  at  discretion,  in  hopes  of  some  of 
them  being  ransomed,  the  governor  said 
in  his  reply,  “ nous  avons  endure  maint 
mal  et  mesaise ; tnais  nous  somnies  re- 
solus  a souffrir  ce  qu’  oncques  gendarmes, 
ne  souffrirent  plutot  que  de  consentir  que  le 
plus  petit  gar9on  de  la  ville  eut  aut  re  mal 
que  le  plus  grand  de  nous.”  All  the  for- 
mula and  public  acts  of  government  were 
strongly  expressive  of  the  spirit  which 
breathed  in  this  noble  reply.  Thus  at  their 
coronation,  the  Norman  princes  swore  tf  to 
defend  the  people  commi tted  to  their  care, 
and  to  govern  always  with  goodness,  jus- 
tice,  and  loyalty."  Keligion  defended  even 
the  material  intereat  of  the  people.  The 
bull  in  Ccena  Domini,  which  used  to  be 
read  at  Rome  every  Maundav  Thursday, 
excommunicated  all  kings  and  rulers  who 
should  levy  exorbitant  taxes  upon  their 
subjects,  or  without  Consulting  the  Holy 
See.  But  the  goodness  of  sovereigns  was 
often  of  itself  sufficient  protection.  The 
princes  of  Lorraine,  when  they  wanted 
taxes  had  only  to  rise  up  in  the  church  after 
mass,  and  wave  their  hat  in  the  oir,  and 
the  faithful  people  used  to  supply  them 
immediately  witn  what  they  wanted.  Such 
wos  the  wise  economy  of  Suger,  as  regent 
of  France,  that  while  he  was  able  to  meet 
the  kings  repeated  demands  for  raoney 
to  assist  him  in  the  East,  the  people  found 
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not  once  occasion  of  complaint  for  any 
tax.*  Nor  were  they  retained  in  a state 
of  humiliation.  “A  prince,”  says  Don 
Savedra,  “ should  honour  not  only  the 
nobility,  and  their  ministers,  but  also  all 
other  subjecta,  who  render  themselves 
wortby  by  any  particular  inerit,  as  is 
recommcnded  by  king  Don  Alonso,  in 
one  of  his  lates,  where  he  sbews  how  a 
kiHg  ought  to  honour  virtue  whorever  it 
is  found ; and  he  adduces  rcasons  for  all 
kinds  of  persons,  beginning  from  the  high- 
est,  and  descending  to  the  rery  lowest  in 
the  scale  of  society."-f-  I have  already 
spoken  of  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation 
of  kings.  'i  his  wos  often  composed  so  as 
to  indicate  in  a striking  manner,  the  im- 
portance  and  necessity  of  attending  to  the 
interests  of  the  people.  When  a nete  duke 
of  Carinthia  succeeded  to  the  goeernment, 
he  was  escorted  by  a multitudo  of  peasants 
to  a field,  over  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
tmvn,  of  which  all  thnt  remains  is  one 
■ gieat  block  of  marble.  The  nete  duke  teas 
to  trear  a peasan  t’s  hat  and  shoes,  and  hold 
a shepheras  crook,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
shepherd.  Having  come  to  the  spot  with 
banners  borne  beforc  him,  one  peasant 
mounted  on  the  great  stone,  teas  to  cry 
out,  “Who  is  he  that  eomes  teith  all  these 
banners?’’  They  answer,  “It  is  the  prince 
of  the  country he  cries,  “Is  he  a just 
judge,  does  he  seek  the  good  of  the  land  ? 
and  is  te  of  a free  condition,  teorthy  of 
honour,  an  obsereer  and  defender  of  the 
Christian  religion  ?’’  They  cry,  “ He  is 
and  will  be.”  Then  the  peasant  comes 
down,  giees  the  prince  possession  of  the 
spot,  giees  him  a slight  blote  on  the  cheek, 
and  the  prince  mounts  on  the  stone,  bran- 
dishes  a naked  steord,  and  speaks  to  the 
people;  then  he  drinks  teater  out  of  his 
. hat,  to  denote  simplicity  of  life.  Then  he 
is  escorted  to  the  cnurch,  tehere  he  assists 
at  masa,  and  assumes  the  ducal  state.  This 
iaeestiture  by  the  peasants,  is  said  to  be 
retained  as  n prieilege  arising  from  their 
priority  in  faith ; because  it  was  the  peasants 
who  first  received  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  princes  and  nobles  not  having 
been  converted  till  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne.  As  religion,  in  these  ages,  suppiied 
the  principle  of  obedience  to  established 
rulers,  so  was  it  also  estcemed  the  basis  nnd 
origin  of  their  power.  King  Don  Fernando 
the  Great,  said  to  God  with  his  last  breath, 
“To  thee,  0 Lord,  belongs  all  power; 
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commond  is  thine.  Thou  art  Lord  abore 
all  kings,  and  all  are  subject  to  thy  Divine 
Providence.  Into  thy  hands,  then.  I com- 
mend  the  sceptre  which  thou  hadst  the  good- 
ness  to  entrust  in  mine."  Savedra  observes, 
that  king  Don  Fernando  the  Saint  used  near- 
ly  the  same  words,  in  his  last  hours.  These 
men  understood  their  office.  The  council  of 
Paris  in  the  year  824,  reminded  kings  that 
they  must  not  suppose  that  they  hold  their 
kingdoms  from  their  ancestors,  but  from 
God.  The  modern  sophists  always  speak 
of  the  religious  basis  of  government  and 
legislation,  as  the  charncteristic  of  a bar- 
barous  age.  Yet  the  most  illustrions  sages 
of  the  ancient  World  recognised  no  other. 
According  to  the  principies  of  the  Dorian 
sovereignty,  to  which  I nave  already  allud- 
ed,  as  the  object  of  the  predilection  of 
Plato,  the  dignity  of  the  king  was  founded 
on  a religious  notion,  and  his  power  limited 
by  religion.  Mulier  shews  how  intimate 
in  early  times  was  the  connection  between 
government  and  religion.  “It  is  ciear," 
he  says,  “that  the  Dorians  considered  the 
kingly  office  as  proceeding  from  the  Deity, 
and  not  as  originating  from  the  people; 
which  would,  I believe,  have  seeined  to 
them  in  no  wise  more  natural  than  that 
the  liberty  of  the  people  sltonld  be  depend- 
ent on  the  king.”*  lionald  well  observes, 
in  speaking  of  the  Christian  monnrchies, 
that  “ Religion  which  placed  God  at  the 
head  of  society,  gave  man  a high  idea  of 
the  human  dignity,  whereas  pbilosophy, 
which  is  always  searching  for  men  who  are 
above  other  men,  to  give  them  laws,  creeps 
always  at  the  feet  of  some  idol : in  Africa 
at  the  feet  of  Mahomet,  in  F,urope  at  the 
feet  of  Voltaire  or  Luther;  and  rejecting 
God  from  the  universe,  makes  gods  of 
men,  whose  talents  and  opinions  it  admires. 
As  legitimate  power  came  from  God,  autho- 
rity  was  justined  and  obedience  ennobled ; 
so  that  men  equally  fcared  commanding, 
and  felt  honour  in  obeying."  j-  The  new  so- 
phists,” he  says,  “having  discarded  the 
divine  mission,  had  recourse  to  a human 
mission,  and  sought  in  an  aggregation  of 
men,  the  reason  of  the  power,  which  they 
found  not  in  oneindividual ; but  the  people 
itself  was  only  a collection  of  men,  and  so 
it  was  stili  men  who  sent  men  to  give  laws 
to  men : and  Jurieu,  the  apostle  of  the 
popular  sovereignty,  thought  to  escape  from 
the  difficulty,  by  saying  boldly  tliat  the 
people  is  the  only  authority,  which  has  no 
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need  of  renson  to  validate  its  acta;  a sen- 
tence  which  extorted  from  Bossuet  a burst 
of  fearful  and  indignant  eloquence.  AU 
the  an  cient  legislatore  founded  their  laws 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity.”  Virgil 
uaed  the  general  expression  in  making 
Ilioneus  ascribe  to  Jupiter  the  foundation 
of  a new  city,  and  the  power  of  ruling  the 
proud  nations  with justice.*  “It  required,” 
says  Bonald,  “thousands  of  yeare,  and  a 
great  progress  in  human  philosophy,  to  be 
able  to  deny  the  Supreme  Being  a place  in 
the  constitutional  code  of  a people,  and  to 
regard  as  a conquest  the  having  been  able 
to  secularise  its  legislation.”  Nothing 
could  be  more  simple  than  the  views  of  the 
Christian  nations  in  this  respect.  The 
civil  legislation  reated  entirely  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  natural  and  divine  law, 
and  the  decalogue  was  in  the  firet  page  of  ali 
the  civil  and  criminal  codes.  The  emperor 
Justininn  had  defined  jurisprudence  to  be 
“ the  knowledge  of  things  divine  and 
human ;”  and  his  code  began  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  by  the  most  solem n and  ex press 
declaration  of  the  sovereignty  of  religion, 
and  of  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  Church. 
These  expressions  did  not  arise  from  a 
mere  vague  sentiment  of  an  abstract  truth. 
The  immediate  support  which  government 
derived  from  the  meekness  and  piety  of  the 
people  was  well  understood.  Suger  had 
oftcn  on  his  tongue  the  words  of  St.  Am- 
brose,  “ the  sins  of  the  people  are  the 
true  cause  of  the  revolutions  of  empires  ; 
and  it  is  in  vuin  that  princes  flatter  them- 
selves,  that  subjecta  will  be  faith  fui  to 
thcm,  if  they  are  not  faithful  to  God-M‘f* 
The  goldcii  bull,  which  was  the  fundamen- 
tal  law  of  the  (ierman  empire,  begins  by 
an  apostrophe  to  “ Satan,  to  pride,  to 
luxury,  wrath,  and  envy.M  Anu,  in  fact, 
in  the  uncient  Catholic  state,  as  of  old  in 
the  Doria»,  educatio»  was  upon  the  whole 
a subject  of  greater  importance  than  go- 
vernment. Again,  the  object  of  legis- 
lation was  not  ditferent  in  its  last  terms, 
from  that  of  religion.  The  univcrsal 
reason,  and  the  primal  traditions  of  man- 
kind  had  taught  this  lesson  to  the  heathen 
legislator»,  that  neither  a state  nor  a 
man  can  be  happy  where  luxurious  and 
licentious  manners  prevail ; but  that  of 
necessity  such  state»  would  be  a prey  to  a 
succession  of  revolutions,  establishing  either 
a tyranny,  or  an  oligarchy,  or  a democracy ; 
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so  that  there  would  be  no  peace.*  Dionysius 
in  treating  on  the  early  history  of  Rome, 
continually  remarks  that  the  great  object 
of  ali  wise  governments  should  be  the  cher- 
ishing  tcmpcrance,  simplicity,  and  justice 
among  the  people,  and  that  no  pence  or 
safety  can  be  hoped  for  in  a state  where 
these  virtues  do  not  exist.f  “ This  is  what 
1 chiefly  ad  mi  re  in  the  man,”  he  says  of 
Romulus,  “ that  he  sought  to  cherish  and 
secure,  and  not  leave  to  chance,  the  things 
which  form  the  happiness  of  a state: — 
first,  the  favour  of  the  gods,  which  causes 
all  the  aff&irs  of  men  to  prosper;  then 
temperance  and  justice,  by  means  of  which 
men  are  less  inclined  to  injure  each  other, 
are  more  peaceable,  and  are  disposed  to 
estimate  happiness,  not  by  shameful  plea- 
sures,  but  by  virtue  and  honour.”  Plato 
teachcs  that  the  great  object  of  all  nationol 
legislation  should  be,  the  promotion  of  vir- 
tue ; J he  says  not  a word  about  commerce, 
glory,  or  the  preserving  a rank  in  the  scale 
of  nations.  l^ibnitz,  with  noble  energy, 
protests  against  the  modera  teachers  of 
jurisprudence  whodare  to  teach  with  I*ufen- 
dorff,  that  “ the  end  of  the  Science  of  na- 
tional  law,  is  confined  to  the  limits  of  this 
life ;”  this,  he  says  is  the  policy  of  atheism : 
the  pagun  philosophy  is  in  this  point  more 
wise,  more  severe,  more  sublime  than  that 
of  Pufendorff.  “ I am  astonished,”  he  con- 
tinues, “ that  Christians  should  permit 
such  a degradation  of  philosophy,  which 
has  beeu  so  noble*and  so  holy  in  the  hands 
of  »ome  pagans.”  Man  ne  ver  exi&ted,  and 
never  will  exist,  in  a state  of  pure  nature, 
that  is,  unassisted  by  sanctifying  grace, 
and  not  directed  to  a supernatnral  end. 
“The  more  a people  is  constituted,  the  more 
it  inakcs  its  political  laws  religious  laws ; 
and  its  religious  laws  political  laws;  not  in 
civilizing  religion,  but  in  consecrating  civil 
policy.  Those  who  wish  constantly  to  se- 
rrate the  one  from  the  olber,  have  never 
comprehended  man  or  society.”  This  is 
what  Bonald  says.§  In  ages  of  faith  no 
human  legislation  was  perraitted  to  inter- 
fere  with  any  part  of  the  Divine  commands. 
“ A law,”  says  Tertullian,  “which  was 
before  Caesar,  and  which  is  above  Caesar.” 
Cicero,  in  a magnificent  passage,  preserved 
by  Lactantius,  speaking  of  the  great  divine 
and  primitive  law  given  to  mankind,  de- 
clares that  it  can  never  be  disannulled, 
“ nec  vero  aut  per  senatum  aut  per  popu- 
lum solvi  hac  lege  possumus.”  Indeed 
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Catholica  wcre  ncver  inclined  to  ascribe  to 
the  politioni  constitution  of  «tates,  the  same 
degrce  of  importance  whicli  it  holda  with 
the  vain  multitudo,  who  place  their  hope 
on  an  assembly  of  their  choice,  because 
they  looked  higher  for  the  source  of  real 
good  to  their  country,  and  to  the  human 
race.  God,  as  a punishment  for  the  sins 
of  Israel,  threatened  them  with  a multitude 
of  laws  :*  and  it  is  only  with  laws  that 
men  propose  to  save.  The  very  object  of 
ali  lnw  is  now  reversed.  “ Laws  are  only 
made,”  says  St.  Isidore,  “ in  order  to  re- 
atrain  human  audacity  by  fear,  that  inno- 
ccnce  may  be  snfe  amidst  the  wicked ; and 
that  the  wicked  by  fear  of  punishment  may 
lose  the  courage  and  ability  to  injure,  "f 
What  a change  has  taken  place  in  the  legis- 
lation  of  nations  since  these  ages  of  faith. 
in  France  and  the  Isle  that  once  was  wise, 
and  llelgium,  abandoned  to  a kiug  who 
understood  but  gold,  laws  are  multi  plied, 
not  against  human  audacity,  but  against 
the  humble  ministers  of  religion  ; against 
ecclesiastical  colleges,  against  orders  of 
holy  men  serving  God ; though  even  Taci- 
tas declares,  “ non  ex  rumore  statuen- 
dum,”^ against  the  foundation  of  spiritual 
institutions,  and,  in  short,  they  are  made  as 
if  for  the  express  purpose  of  leaving  inno- 
cence  at  the  mercy  of  men,  who  cry  “ hea- 
ven  we  fear  theenot.”  Tacitus  says,  that 
a good  politician  is  like  God : § but  to  what 
is  a modera  politician  to  be  compared  ? 
We  may  observe  here,  that  Socrates  pro- 
fessed  and  practised  a veneration  for  the 
laws  of  his  country, ||  which  was  excessive 
and  unknown  to  the  philosophy  of  Chris- 
tiana ; for  they  can  rccognise  no  covenant 
with  society,  which  obliges  them  to  await 
their  own  destraction  from  its  unjust  de- 
crecs.  The  text  leaves  no  room  for  what 
Cicero  calis  the  noble  fierceness  of  Socrates 
beforehis  judges:^f  for  it  expressly  charges 
them  to  fly  from  the  insane  city,  which 
shoald  choose  to  persecute  them.  Under 
a despotism.  the  will  of  a tyrant : in  a de- 
mocracy,  that  of  the  people  is  sufficient  to 
rnake  a thing  legal,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  is  therefore  to  be  allowed.  Modera 
govemmcnts  drawing  from  this  double 
«ourceof  despotism,  pronounce  many  things 
to  be  according  to  their  legal  order,  which 
the  '*  non  possumus,”  of  those  who  adhere  to 
the  wisdom  of  foithful  ages  will  never  suf- 
fer to  poss  into  exeeution.  “ O Church  of 
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Jesus  Christ,"  exlaims  Ilossuct,  “ from  tliy 
birth  thou  didst  already  confound  ali  the 
magistrates  and  powers  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  single  firmness  of  this  word — non  pos- 
sumus. We  cannot  keep  silence  as  to  the 
things  which  our  eyes  have  secn — non 
possumus,  liut  holy  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ,  what  is  this  new  impotence?  With- 
in  these  few  days  past,  yoti  were  tremb- 
ling,  and  the  boldest  of  the  troop  cowardly 
denied  his  Master,  and  now  you  say — non 
possumus  ! and  why  can  you  not  ? Because 
things  have  been  changed ; a celcstial  fire 
has  fallcn  upon  us  ; a law  hos  been  written 
in  our  heurts  ; an  all-powerful  spirit  im- 
pels  us ; charmed  by  its  infinite  attroc- 
tions,  we  have  imposed  upou  oursclves  a 
blessed  necessity  of  loving  Jesus  Christ 
more  than  our  life.  This  is  the  reason 
why  we  can  no  longer  obey  tho  World ; we 
can  suffer,  we  can  die,  but  we  cannot  keep 
silence,  as  to  the  things  which  we  have 
seen  and  heard.”*  The  plea  of  legal  or- 
der is,  after  ali,  very  ancient : it  was  used 
by  the  Persian  counsellors,  to  persuade  the 
king  of  Babylon  to  cast  Daniel  to  the  lions. 
“ Scito  rex,  quia  lex  est, — ut  omne  decre- 
tum quod  constituerit  rex,  non  liceat  im- 
mutari.” They  wonld  not  suffer  the  king 
to  shew  mercy  contrary  to  his  own  ordi- 
nance.  f “ The  philosophy  of  a people,” 
says  fionald,  “is  its  legislation.  When 
men,  greedy  of  domination,  impose  their 
own  opinions  upon  a people  for  laws,  and 
endeavour  to  make  their  particular  senti- 
ments  a general  doctrine,  absurd  and  im- 
pious  legislations  are  the  consequence.” 

I-et  us  endeavour  to  form  a ciear  view  of 
the  spirit  fand  object  of  legislation  in  ages 
of  faith.  “ We  call  those  princes  happy," 
said,  St.  Augustin,  “ who  employ  their 
power  in  extending  the  worship  of  God, 
rnaking  it  subservient  to  his  majesty :”  and 
again,  “In  this  we  see  whether  kings  serve 
God ; if  in  their  capaci  ty  of  kings,  tbey 
ordain  what  is  good  and  prohibit  evil ; not 
only  in  what  pertains  to  human  society, 
but  also  with  respeet  to  religion."  J “ We 
do  not,”  says  St.  Thomas,  “ call  those 
princes  happy  in  proportion  as  they  reigned 
long,  left  the  government  to  their  sons, 
punished  public  enemies,  or  vanquished  the 
citizens  who  rose  in  rcbellion  against  them ; 
but  we  call  those  happy,  who  rule  justly, 
who  preferred  governing  their  passions  to 
rulicg  over  nations,  who  did  all  things,  not 
for  tlie  sake  of  vain  glory,  but  through  the 
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love  of  everlasting  happiness."*  The  type 
of  the  character  of  thc  Chria tian  king  may 
be  collected  from  the  office  of  hia  corona tion, 
in  which  the  Church  prays  tliat  “ thia  aer- 
vant  of  God  may  be  protected  by  the  gift 
of  ecclesiastica!  peace,  and  may  deserve  to 
attain  to  tbe  joysof  etemal  peace  by  Jesus 
Christ  ; and  the  king  hnving  prostrated 
himaelf  with  the  bishops  and  priests  upon 
the  erosa,  whilst  the  olher  clergy  sing  the 
Litanee,  the  metropolitan  inten-ogates  him 
as  follows : * Do  yon  wish  to  hold  the  holy 
faith  which  is  delivered  to  you  by  Catholic 
men,  and  to  observo  it  with  juat  works? 
— I wish  it.  Do  you  wish  to  be  a defender 
and  guardian  of  the  holy  churches,  and  of 
the  miniatera  of  the  churches? — I wish  it. 
Do  you  wish  to  rule  and  to  defend  the 
kingdom  conceded  to  you  by  God  according 
to  the  juatice  of  your  fathers  ? — As  far  os 
1 sliall  be  able,  by  the  divine  aasistance  and 
the  comfort  of  ali  the  faitliful,  I promise  so 
to  act  faithfully  in  ali  things.’  Then  the 
metropolitan  places  the  crown  reverently 
upon  the  king's  head,  saying,  ‘ tuke  the 
crown  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  placed 
upon  your  head  by  the  hands  of  bishops, 
although  unworthy,  in  order  to  impress  you 
with  the  sense  that  thia  expressly  denotes 
the  glory  and  honour  of  sanctity,  and  there- 
fore  you  should  not  be  ignorant  that  by  thia 
you  become  a partaker  of  our  ministry,  that 
as  we  are  nnderstood  to  be  pastors  and 
rulera  of  souls  in  the  interior,  so  you  also 
may  in  cxtemal  things  be  a true  worshipper 
of  God,  and  a strenuous  defender  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  ugainst  ali  adversities.’" 
How  well  thia  type  was  followcd  in  the 
minda  and  deeds  of  kings,  history  ahcws  in 
numerous  instances.  1’ope  St.  Leo  wriling 
to  the  emperor  Theodosius  aays,  “ that  he 
rejoices  to  find  that  the  emperor  evinces 
not  only  a royal,  but  also  a sacerdotal  mind, 
and  that  besides  his  imperial  and  public 
cares,  he  has  a pious  solicitude  for  the 
Christian  religion."  Savedra  says,  " that 
the  kings  of  Spain  eateemed  more  the 
honour  and  glory  of  God  than  their  own 
aggrandisement,  like  Flavius  Jovian,  who 
when  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army, 
refused  the  dignity,  saying  that  he  was  a 
Christian,  and  that  hc  ought  not  to  com- 
mand  men  who  were  not  Christiana,  and  he 
did  not  consent  until  the  soldiers  cried  out 
that  they  too  would  be  Christiana."  In 
the  third  council  of  Toledo,  when  King 
Recharedus  had  succeeded  in  bringing  back 
the  Arian  Goths  to  the  unity  of  thc  Church, 
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it  ia  recorded  that  he  thus  spoke : “ If  we 
are  to  lubour  with  ali  our  force  to  repress 
the  evil  of  wicked  men,  and  to  promote 
peace  on  earth,  much  more  are  we  bound 
to  desire  and  imitate  celcatial  things,  to 
aigh  for  what  is  sublime,  and  to  sbew  iruth 
to  the  people  who  are  recovered  from 
error."*  The  power  and  grandeur  of  king- 
ly  government  were  thus  to  be  devoted  to 
extend  the  honour  of  the  King  of  kings; 
but  consistently  with  all  the  principies  to 
human  action  then  recognised,  how  coold 
a different  object  of  government  have  been 
admitted  ? Villani  aays,  in  the  preface  of 
his  history,  in  the  spirit  of  these  ages,  that 
he  begins  the  book  which  is  to  celebrate 
the  city  of  Florence,  “to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  of  the  blessed  St.  Jobn."  When  every 
work  of  man  was  thus  dcdicated,  as  it  were, 
to  the  Divine  glory,  would  it  not  have 
been  strange,  indeed,  if  the  noblest  of  all 
Sciences  had  been  otherwise  directed?  Men 
felt  that  it  would.  Philip  Augustus,  in 
departing  for  the  crusade,  published  hia 
testament,  which  was  to  determine  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  government 
during  his  absence ; and  in  this  he  required 
that  his  mother,  the  Queen  Adele,  and  his 
uncle  William,  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
should  redress  the  wrongs  of  bis  subjecta 
four  times  in  the  year,  and  do  justice  “ for 
the  hononr  of  God.”  The  founders  of  the 
anclent  governments  in  ages  of  faith  nn- 
derstood the  end  of  man  and  of  society  to 
consiat  in  leading  souls  to  God.f  Hence 
politica  were  made  to  wait  upon  religion, 
instend  of  sacrificing  religion  to  every  poli- 
tical  or  commerciol  interest,  to  an  election 
or  the  value  of  a manufactory.  Qnopr/ rto* 
dfi  icm  ry  iroArnx^  irtfji  ^n>xv*'  said  Aristotit'.  i 
Political  Science  in  the  middle  ages  rested 
upon  a certain  faith  concerning  the  soul. 
This  faith  was  embodied  as  it  were  in  all 
the  measures  of  government : the  very  coins 
expressed  it : on  the  money  of  some  of  the 
Popes  was  inscribed,  “v®  vobis  divitibus!” 
The  adminislration  of  a Catholic  state  cor- 
responded  with  thedesireof tbe ancientsage, 
wben  he  said,  “ Let  the  legislator  take 
care  to  convince  the  people  that  the  soul  is 
a thing  wholly  different  from  the  body, 
that  it  is  in  the  soul  that  each  man’s  iden- 
tity  consists,  that  it  is  immortal,  and  that 
after  its  departure  from  the  body,  it  will 
lie  called  to  give  an  account  of  all  that  it 
has  done,  an  account  ry  piv  ayu&u>  (fappaXtor, 
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ry  (V  gnKu  fuiXti  <f>o ftfp&y.*  This  scntenee 
from  the  tongue  of  Plato,  expressing  the 
universal  reoson  of  men,  forrned  ky  origi- 
mil  revelation  and  the  constant  traditions 
of  the  buman  race,  conveys  a summary  of 
the  principies  which  directed  government 
in  ages  of  faith.  It  was  then  thought  that 
the  true  policy  of  States  could  not  be  bet- 
tcr  known  than  by  the  light  of  the  Chris- 
tian  religion,  and  of  its  sacred  books.  So 
teach  St,  Thomas;t  Gilles  de  Rome;l  Sa- 
vedra;§  Kireher;||  Bossnet;^[  Ribadenei- 
ra;4*  Spedalieri  ,-ft  Scotti ; J J andall  Ca- 
tholic  writers  on  legislation.  Iietween  the 
modera  writers  on  the  Sciences  which  re- 
late to  society  and  the  Catholic  authors,  the 
«ame  distinction  exists  which  Cicero  re- 
marked  between  the  writings  of  the  stoics 
and  the  peripatetica ; the  former  of  whom, 
he  observed,  said  ao  many  thinga  that  he 
could  nerer  understand  ; while  the  latter, 
treating  on  the  same  subjecta,  used  no 
word  that  was  not  perfectly  intelligib!e.§§ 
The  Catholic  writers  were  so  noble,  so 
«traightforward,  generous,  and  simple,  that 
erea  children  could  understand  them  at 
once ; there  was  no  contrast  between  their 
principies  and  the  ordinary  precepta  of 
religion  ; whereas  those  of  their  opponents 
seem  addressed  to  persona  who  know  and 
care  nothing  about  Christianity,  and  they 
are  at  total  variance  with  ita  morality  and 
design.  Of  their  state  policy  we  may  aay, — 
No cor  <V  avry  t^appaxa v drirat  c ro<poiv. 

The  Archduke  l^opold  of  Austria,  aon 
of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  hearing  aome 
one  cite  Machiavel  to  prove  that  an  ambas- 
sador  ought  to  be  able  to  disguise  thinga: 
" How,"  cried  he,  “ it  is  not  allowed  to 
teli  ihe  least  falsehood  to  sare  the  whole 
world,  and  how  then  can  it  be  lawful  to 
do  so  to  oliey  a prince,  or  to  ensnre  success 
to  aa  embassy  ?”  I)on  Saredra  expressly 
«ays,  “the  safest  books  for  a prince  to 
consuit,  are  those  which  the  Dirine  wisdom 
has  dictated.  Here  the  prince  will  find  a 
perfect  policy  for  all  possible  accidenta, 
and  instrnction  to  direct  him  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  himself  and  of  his  States."  “ The 
first  thing  that  a master  ought  to  teach  a 
prince,"  he  continues,  “ is  to  fear  God,  for 
that  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  He  who 
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is  in  God,  is  in  the  fountain  of  Science. 
The  Science  of  men  is,  properly  speoking, 
an  ignorance  ; it  is  the  daughter  of  malice 
which  destroys  States  and  princes.”*  Nico- 
las  Vauquelin  Sieur  du  Ireteaux,  in  his 
poem  de  1’lnstitution  dn  Prince,  addressed 
to  his  pupil  the  Prince  de  Venddme,  re- 
minds  the  great,  that  it  is  from  hearen 
that  all  their  pians  and  motires  of  life 
ought  to  proceed  :-(•  and  Antoine  Godeau, 
the  learned  bishop  of  Vence,  published  in 
1644  an  udmirable  work  entitled,  “ LTn- 
stitution  du  Prince  Chretien,"  in  which 
the  same  lessons  are  conreyed  to  kings.  1 
No  sooner  were  the  maxims  of  Machiarelli 
roposed  than  they  excited  the  utmost 
orror.  Ribadeneira  wrote  his  “ Christian 
Prince”  to  confute  them  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  legislators.  Lord  llacon  eren 
remnrked,  “ that  these  men,  bred  in  leara- 
ing,  like  certain  of  the  Popes,  were  per- 
haps  to  seek  in  points  of  conrenience,  and 
accommodating  for  the  present,  which  the 
Italians  call  ‘ ragioni  di  stato/  and  he  ob- 
serres  that  Pius  V.  could  not  hear  them 
spoken  of  with  patience,  terming  them 
inventions  against  religion  and  the  moral 
virtues  he  adds,  “ that  on  the  other  side, 
they  are  perfect  in  those  same  plain  grounds 
of  religion,  jnstice,  honour,  and  moral  vir- 
tue.’’§  Gorernments  were  to  act  with 
scrupulous  honour,  “Treaties  with  iniidels 
and  heretics,"  says  Don  Savedra  “must  be 
strictiy  observed ; for  jnstice  requires  it, 
and  as  it  is  not  permitted  to  a Catholic  to 
kill  or  hate  any  one  of  a contrary  religion, 
so  neither  is  it  lawful  for  him  to  deceive 
such  a person,  or  fail  in  his  word  to  him. 
.loshua  kept  his  faith  with  the  Gibeonites, 
and  was  rewarded  by  God,||  and  David 
was  punished  for  a contrary  offencc.”^] 
“ Honour,”  continues  this  devout  Spaniard, 
“is  one  of  the  principal  instruments  of 
the  art  of  reigning.  If  it  were  not  the 
child  of  glory,  1 should  have  thought  it  an 
invention  of  policy : it  is  the  strength  of 
States,  and  I do  not  know  one  that  can 
maintain  itself  long  without  it.”**  He 
would  have  found  sume  in  later  times  that 
thought  they  had  discovered  the  art,  with 
whom  to  deceive,  as  Pliny  says,  “ pro  mor- 
ibus temporum,  prudentia  est."  De  Haller 
has  renmrked  that  the  new  political  prin- 
cipies alter  even  the  commonest  notions  of 
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honour.  What  private  man  would  not  feel 
himself  dishonoured  if  his  bonds  were  to  be 
offcred  for  a half  or  a third  of  their  nominal 
value  ? Hut  yet  sovereigns  are  now  to  do 
this  with  indifference  ; for  as  they  are  debts 
of  the  state,  no  one  believes  himself  inter- 
estcd  in  the  honour  of  this  imnginary  being.* 
What  private  gentleman  would  not  scorn 
the  invitation  to  refuse  the  shelter  of  his 
roof  to  an  unhappy  guest,  whose  enemies 
were  jealous  of  his  presence  ? In  the  mid- 
dle  ages  it  would  have  been  deemed  an 
equal  insuit  if  addressed  to  the  ruler  of  a 
state.  In  the  eleventh  century,  when  Pan- 
dolfe  de  Teano  was  obliged  to  capitulate 
and  deliver  up  Capua  to  his  rival  Pandolf 
of  Capua  who  was  assisted  by  the  Normans, 
he  passed  with  his  family  to  Naples,  which 
little  republic  was  then  governed  by  Sergio. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  Pandolfe  of 
Capua  desired  that  Sergio  would  banish 
a rival  whose  near  presence  gave  him  such 
alarm.  The  positive  rcfusal  which  he  re- 
ceived  to  betray  the  rights  of  hospitality 
occasioned  a rupture  between  the  princes. 
Sergio  being  the  weakest,  was  forced  to  fly 
from  Naples,  which  then,  for  the  first  time, 
received  the  Standard  of  the  Lombards. 
Pandolfe  de  Teano  escaped  to  Rome  and 
died  there,  and  he  who  had  so  generously 
sacrificed  his  interests  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  suffered  misfortunes  for  three 
years,  tiU  he  procured  the  assistance  of  the 
Norman  knights  who  warmly  espoused  his 
cause,  and  soon  reinstated  him  in  possession 
of  his  domains.  The  history  of  these  ages 
abounds  with  instances  of  the  policy  of 
honour.  The  king,  Don  Henrique  IV.  was 
advised  bysome  to  arrest  Don  John  Pache- 
que,  Marquis  of  Vilena,  the  great  author 
of  the  troubies  which  afflicted  the  king- 
dom,  but  he  refused,saying,  that  he  had  pro- 
misedhim  a safe  conductto  come  to  Maarid, 
and  that  he  could  not  fail  his  word.  “ What 
troubies  and  perils  did  not  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon  endure,”  cries  Savedra,  “ in 
consequence  of  the  king  Don  Pedro  IV. 
regarding  more  utility  than  honour  in  peace 
and  war?"  Such  was  not  the  Catholic 
policy,  as  England  might  have  borne  wit- 
ness,  Cromwell  retained  a large  sum  of 
money  which  had  been  sent  from  Spain  for 
the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  but 
which  was  thrown  upon  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land by  a storm. — Upon  refusing  to  give  it 
up,  some  persona  advised  the  Archduke 
l<eopold  to  retaliate : but  he  replied, tr  What 
shali  we  take  from  Cromwell  or  the  Par- 
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liament  who  unjustly  detain  our  property 
by  following  such  a plan  of  vengennee? 
The  goods  of  the  English,  which  are  in  our 
ports,  belong  to  private  men,  not  to  Crom- 
well or  the  Parliament : the  innocent  then 
would  suffer  for  the  guilty ! I appeal  to 
you,  would  this  be  justice?”*  In  short. 
the  character  which  Guizot  says  distin- 
guished  St.  Louis  from  ali  the  other  kings 
that  e ver  reigned,  excepti  ng  Marcus  Aure- 
lius, was  in  truth  a character  which  more 
or  less  belonged  to  whole  generatione  of 
men  in  the  ages  of  faith, — the  liabit  of 
always  considering  in  every  action  whether 
itwasgoodor  evil  in  itself,  of  regarding 
the  moral  good  or  evil  of  a measure,  with- 
out  any  regard  to  its  utility  or  conse- 
quences,  ana  when  once  its  good  or  evil  was 
determined,  of  adopting  the  one  and  reject- 
ing  the  other  with  a straight-fonvard  ro- 
solution,  which  no  interests  or  consideration 
whatever  could  alter.  Since  then  the  Science 
of  government  was  thus  simple  and  Chris- 
ti an,  it  was  natural  that  kings  should  be 
desirous  of  having  the  assistance  of  holy 
men,  and  ecclesiastica  who  were  most  qua- 
lified  to  teach  it.  Martial  d'Auvergne  gives 
them  this  advice. 

Par  quojr,  princes,  fcntour  do  ros  personnes 
Ayez  des  eleres  de  condicions  bonnes. 

No  vous  chaille  des  astrologieus  : 

Miealx  si  vaaldroit  deux  bons  thlologiens 
Pour  enseigner  de  la  saincte  E scripture 
Que  de  parier  du  temps  i Taventure.f 

Hence  it  was  that  in  many  councils,  as  in 
that  of  Toledo,  not  merely  matters  of  reli- 
gion  were  regulated,  but  also  thosc  relating 
to  the  government  of  the  state.  This  de- 
sire  of  kings,  though  honourable  to  them, 
was  nevertheless  injurious  in  some  instances 
to  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Thus  we  hear 
of  the  Statute  of  Merton,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  which  was  so  called  from  the 
parliament,  or  rather  council,  sitting  at  the 
Priory  of  Merton,  in  Surrey,  which  be- 
longed to  regular  canons.  King  Don  Ver- 
nando the  Catholic,  used  often  to  employ 
monks  in  his  council,  and  this  suggests  a 
remark  to  Savedra,  characteristic  rather  of 
Christian  experience,  than  just  in  its  im- 
mediate object,  u that  it  was  only  barbaro us 
arrogance  in  Hannibal  to  despise  the  lessons 
of  Phormio ; for  though  speculation  alone 
cannot  give  practice,"  yet  continues  Don 
Savedra,  "however  experienced,  Hannibal 
might  have  learned  from  him  to  purge  his 
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mind  from  treachery,  to  lay  asido  his 
eruclty  towards  the  vanquished,  and  his 
pride  towards  those  ivho  came  to  him  for 
protection ; he  would  have  learned  to  malte 
a better  use  of  his  victory  of  Cannte,  to 
fly  the  delights  of  Capua,  and  to  be  recon- 
eued  to  Antiochus."*  Savedra  seema  to 
reason  on  the  supposition  of  Phormio  being 
a monk  or  a priest  of  his  acquaintauce. 
Solemnly  constituted  defendere  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  poor,  who  reaped  the 
benefit  of  its  riches,  disposed  by  every 
wortliy  niotive  to  pay  bonour  to  the  min- 
ister» of  religion  who  dispensed  those 
riches,  kings  in  these  ages  were  generally 
found  faithful  in  protecting  ecclesiastical 
property.  When  king  Don  Fernando  the 
saint  besieged  SeviUe,  and  there  was  a 
great  want  of  money  to  carry  on  the  siege, 
some  pereons  advised  him  to  make  use  of 
the  treasures  of  the  churches  in  so  great  a 
necessity;  but  he  replied,  that  he  promised 
himself  more  from  the  prayere  of  the  priests 
than  from  their  riches.  God  rewarded  tbis 
confidence,  for  the  very  next  day  the  city 
was  in  his  power.  Savedra  remarks,  how- 
ever,  that  the  Apostolic  See  was  always 
very  liberal  to  the  kings  of  Spain  in  assist- 
ing  them  in  their  contests  with  the  infidels. 
Gregory  VII.  granted  to  the  king  Don 
Sancho  Ramirn  of  Aragon,  the  tenth  and 
revenues  of  all  the  churches  that  were 
lately  built  or  recovered  from  the  Moors. 
I’ope  Tj  rban  conferred  the  same  grace  upon 
king  Don  Pedro  I.  of  Aragon,  and  upon 
his  successore,  excepting  the  churches  of 
residence.  Gregory  granted  to  the  king 
! Don  Alonzo  the  Wiae,  the  third  of  ecclesi- 
astical revenues  which  were  destined  to 
buildings  ; IJrban  V.  a third  of  the  bene- 
fices  of  Castille  to  the  king  Don  Pedro ; 
and  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  consented  that  the 
clergy  stiould  give  in  one  payment  100,000 
ducats  for  the  war  of  Grenada : but  these 
supplies  were  received  and  cxpcnded  with 
scrupulous  delicacy.  The  same  assistance 
was  generally  rendered  to  the  state  in 
other  countries  when  occasions  of  difficulty 
occurred ; and  in  an  earlier  age,  when 
Charles  Martel  had  takcn  the  tithea  and 
benefices,  “ Pepin  and  Carloman,  with 
the  cnuncil  of  tne  servants  of  God  and  of 
the  Christian  people,  passed  a decree, 
jnstifying  the  retaining  of  their  goods  on 
condition  of  paying  every  year  to  the 
church  or  monastery,  a solidus  for  each 
furni  house,  and  that  on  the  death  of  the 
possessor,  it  should  return  to  the  Church  ; 
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but  even  in  the  meantime,  care  was  to  be 
taken  that  the  churches  and  monasteries 
whose  goods  had  been  thus  lent  ‘in  preca- 
rio/ did  not  fall  into  indigence ; in  thal 
event  the  Church  and  the  house  of  God 
were  to  he  replaced  in  ftill  possession  of 
their  goods.”*  It  may  be  remarked  here, 
that  JVlabillon  has  shewn  the  falsehood  of 
the  modern  fables  respecting  the  suppo  sed 
condemnation  of  the  soul  of  Charles  iMar- 
tel,  disclosed  by  the  vision  of  Eucherius. 
Mnhillon  proves  that  it  was  unknown  to 
Pepin,  and  that  the  fable  was  a popular 
invention  of  a mucli  later  age.-|-  The 
moderas,  in  recurring  to  ancient  times, 
condemn  the  influence  of  the  clergy  in 
matters  of  government,  without  having 
sufficiently  attended  to  the  character  of 
that  influence.  It  was  priests  who  were 
always  for  teaching  kings  that  their  safety 
and  their  real  grandeur  consisted  in  having 
no  quarrel  but  what  was  common  with 
them  and  their  people.  The  language  of 
Fenelon  was  the  same  in  spirit  as  had  been 
addressed  by  the  clergy  to  the  civil  power, 
from  age  to  age,  since  the  rise  of  the 
Christian  monarchies.  The  authentic  me- 
moriuls  of  the  saints  in  every  period  of 
history,  prove  that  they  did  not  fashion, 
wrest,  or  bow,  their  reading,  or  nicely 
charge  their  understanding  soul  to  flatter 
tyrants.  What  then  was  the  language  of 
Fenelon?  “You  say  that  God  will  pro- 
tect  France/’  he  writes  to  the  Duc  de 
Chevreuse,  “But  where  is  the  promise? 
Will  God  be  appeased  in  seeing  you  hum- 
hled  without  humility  ? Wm  God  be 
oontent  with  a devotion  which  consists  in 
gilding  a chapel,  saying  a chaplet,  hearing 
a mass  with  music,  being  easily  scandaliscd, 
and  hanishing  some  heretics  ? The  ques- 
tion  is  not  only  about  flnishing  the  war 
externally,  but  about  giving  bread  to  a 
famishing  people,  re-establishing  agricul- 
ture  and  comtnerce,  reformingluxury  which 
gangrenes  all  the  manners  of  the  nation, 
recalling  the  true  form  of  the  kingdom, 
and  tempering  despotism,  the  cause  of  all 
our  woes.  lf  1 loved  France  less,  the  king 
less,  the  royal  house  less,  I would  not 
speak  thus.”  J This  refers  to  a calamitous 
period  of  history,  when  the  principies  of 
the  ages  of  faith  were  either  forgotten  or, 
as  in  France,  formally  set  aside.  Let  us 
return  to  those  ages,  and  inquire  what 
were  the  fruits  of  this  spirit  of  legislation. 
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Here  the  moderns  in  general  havc  much  to 
Icarii.  Speaking  of  the  Nonnan  knights 
who  recovcred  Sicily  from  the  Sarassins  in 
the  cleventh  century,  OauUier  d’Arc  says, 
that  when  he  proceeds  to  treat  on  the  foun- 
dation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  by 
these  Normans,  on  their  institutions,  laws, 
and  progress  in  Science  and  letters,  it  will 
appear  that  “ the  policy  or  wisdom  of  these 
conquerors  were  not  inferior  to  their  heroic 
valoor."*  In  fact,  what  was  it  that  formed 
the  govemment  of  Christian  States,  but  the 
Christian  religion  ? and  if  Crotona,  by  being 
subject  to  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras, 
gave  rise,  as  Mulier  observes,  to  one  of  the 
most  rcmarkable  phenomena  in  the  political 
history  of  the  Greeks,  what  must  not  have 
followed  from  the  Catholic  rcligion,  the 
philosophy  so  eminently  of  order,  of  unison, 
of  Ko&fios,  having  obtained  the  managementof 

fmblic  atTairs,  and  held  possession  of  it  for  so 
ong  a time  ? But  you  desire  lo  be  shewn  its 
elTects  ? For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  re- 
ply,  behold  the  protection  of  the  churches,  the 
protection  of  the  religious  orders,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  countless  institutions  of  mercy 
which  ministered  to  the  necessities  of  the 
poor,  the  protection  of  the  temporal  part  of 
that  blessedness  which  is  promised  to  the 
raeek,  the  protection  of  the  countless  institu- 
tions which  ministered  to  the  sanctilication  of 
souls,  and  to  the  completion  of  the  niunber 
of  the  clect.  In  ages  of  faith  men  would  have 
inquircd  no  farther.  But  let  us  hear  how 
the  legislation  of  this  period  is  spoken  of 
by  writers  not  disposed  to  pass  over  any 
defects  in  tlie  men  or  deeds  of  Christian 
antiquity.  Chatcaubriand  says,  “ that  in 
the  language  of  the  institutions  or  laws  of 
Alphonso  die  Wise,  there  is  a tone  of  can- 
dour  and  of  virtue  which  renders  this  king 
of  Castille  a worthy  contemporary  of  St. 
Louis.”f  King  Richard  I.  instituted  a body 
of  naval  laws  on  his  retum  from  the  Holy 
Lami,  which  are  yet  extant.  The  Com- 
mentator on  Sir  Matthew  Halc’s  History  of 
the  Common  Law  of  England  says,  “These 
laws  were  made  at  the  Islc  of  Olcron,  olf 
the  coast  of  France,  where  his  fleet  rendez- 
voused  in  its  passage  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Thcy  were  designed  for  the  keeping  of 
order,  and  for  the  detennination  of  contro- 
versios  abroad  ; and  thcy  were  frained  with 
such  wisdom,  that  they  have  been  adopted 
by  other  nations  as  well  as  by  England. 
They  are  very  prudent,  humane,  and  just.”J 
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Sir  Matthew  Hale,  after  styling  Edward  I. 
our  English  Justinian,  concludes  thus,  “ I 
think  I may  safelv  say,  ali  the  ages  since 
his  time  have  not  doue  so  much  in  reference 
to  the  orderly  settling  and  establishing  of  I 
the  diatributive  justice  of  this  kingdom  as  j 
he  did,  within  the  short  compass  of  the  f 
thirty-five  vears  of  his  reign.  The  short  and 
pithy  pleadings  and  judginents,  in  tbe  judi-  ! 
cial  records  of  this  reign,  do  far  better  render  I 
the  sense  of  the  bitsiness  than  those  long, 
intricate,  perplexed,  and  forma!  pleadings  j 
which  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  carae  j 
into  use,  and  on  which  later  times  have 
stili  farther  improved.”  And  he  says  else- 
where,  that  “ the  times  of  Henry  VI.,  as 
also  of  Edward  IV.,  Edward  V.,  and  Henry 
VII.,  were  times  that  abounded  with  leam- 
ing,  and  men  excellent  for  legislative  wis-  , 
dom.”*  If  the  raaxiin  of  law,  “cuilibet  in  ' 
sua  arte  credendum  est/’  be  admitted,  here 
is  enough  to  put  to  f-haine  many  who  have 
written  upon  the  history  of  the  middle  ages. 

If  now  from  the  manners  we  pass  to  the 
men  concerned  with  the  govemment  of  States 
in  ages  of  faith,  we  shall  find  the  sarae  • 
characteristics  in  the  practice  which  belong- 
ed  to  the  theory  of  rulc.  There  were,  in- 
deed,  many  priuces  who  but  little  accorded  j 
with  the  noble  and  lofty  sentiments  which  ! 
presided  at  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  [. 
republies,  but  no  historian  has  ever  spoken  jj 
of  them,  excepting  as  fomiing  exccptious  to 
the  spirit  and  principies  of  their  time ; 
wh creas  in  the  lives  of  heroic  and  sainlly 
kings,  the  writers  most  acquainted  with  anti- 
quity  have  recognised  the  materials  for  the 
best  and  most  faithful  history  of  the  middle 
ages.  What  student  in  the  least  conversant 
with  these  annals  would  ever  think  of  ques- 
tioning  the  justice  of  the  rernaik  made  by 
Chateaubriand,  where  he  says,  “that  St. 
Louis  as  a legislator,  a hero,  and  a saint,  is 
the  represeulative  of  the  middle  ages  It 
seems  self-evident,  and  yet  what  a noble 
testimony  does  it  fumish  to  their  virtue  and  j 
to  their  grandeur  ! It  is  to  the  kings  of  the 
middle  age  that  the  most  exact  and  philoso- 
pliic  writers  are  obliged  to  rccur  in  order  to 
find  an  cxample  of  a great  and  wise  govem- 
ment. Fenelon  says,  that  no  prince  can  be 
found  more  amiable  or  proper  to  serve  as  a 
modcl  in  ali  ages,  than  Charlemagne — that 
even  his  imperfections  ainidst  so  many  vir- 
tues,  are  not  without  their  interest.  “ I do 
not  believe,”  he  says,  “that  any  king  can  be 
found  more  deserving  of  being  studied  in 
eveiy  thing,  or  of  bigher  autliority  to  give 
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lessons  to  other  rulers.”*  Certainly  the 
number  of  truly  Christian  kings  ia  an  aston- 
ishing  fact  in  the  ltistorv  of  mankind.  Lewis 
of  Grenada  obaerves,  that  out  of  the  great 
number  of  the  Jewish  kings,  there  were  only 
three  who  observed  religiou  and  justice;  for 
beaides  David,  Ezekiah,  and  Josltua,  all 
abandoned  the  law  of  the  Moat  High,  and 
despised  the  fear  of  God.  “In  which  fact,” 
he  says,  “ we  can  recognise  nol  only  the 
conunon  diaeaae  of  hamati  nature,  but  also 
and  rnuch  more,  the  danger  of  power  and 
(inncipality."f  But  who  could  enumerate 
the  series  of  wiae  and  saintly  kinga  who  have 
appeared  upon  the  thrones  of  Chriatendoni  ? 
It  is  in  ages  which  have  been  denominated 
barbarous,  that  we  behold  men  answering  to 
the  ideal  perfection  of  Plutarchs  heroes, 
who  were  to  unite  the  posscsaion  of  polilical 
power  with  the  study  and  the  love  of  wis- 
dom.J  The  ancicnt  history  of  empires 
furaished  no  grounda  for  supposing  that 
tuch  an  union  was  posaible.  “ Truly,''  saya 
Glaucus  to  Socrates,  “ no  one  has  ever  seen 
a tnan  possessing  a character  thus  syintno- 
trically  eontposed  as  to  virtue  in  this  perfect 
accordance  with  hitnself  in  word  and  deed, 
and  at  the  sanie  time  having  sovereign  aulho- 
lilv  in  a state  of  which  the  character  ac- 
corded  with  his  own.”§  What  would  he 
| have  said  if  be  had  beheld  the  Catholic 
kings  of  Catholic  States  in  ages  of  faith, 
wearing  their  crowns  adonied  with  the  bright 
stars  of  virtue,  which  will  shine  to  all  etemity  ? 
What  would  he  have  said  of  our  sainted 
and  lieroic  Kthelreds,  Edmunds,  Oswalds, 
Alfreds,  Edwards,  and  Henrys  ? What  of 
• the  ralour,  and  piety,  and  prudence,  and 
niagnaniinity  of  the  ancient  kings  ol  Spain — 
the  politica!  wisdotn  of  Don  Femando — ilio 
liberality  of  Don  Alonao  the  pierccd-haitded 
— the  justice  of  Don  Alonso  XI. — the  de- 
votion  of  Don  Femando  the  saint  ? Their 
very  tities  would  have  seemed  to  him  as  full 
uf  inspiration,  and  capable  of  exciting  tnen 
to  heroic  virtue : and  who,  in  fact,  does  not 
feel,  as  it  were,  some  interior  assistance  in 
the  mysterious  conlest  of  life,  when  he  hears 
of  Don  Femando  the  saint,  of  Don  Fer- 
itando the  Catholic,  of  Don  Alphonso  the 
chaste,  of  Don  Sancho  the  brare,  of  Don 
Alonso  the  magnanimous,  of  Don  Iaitne 
the  conqueror,  that  is  to  say,  the  deliverer 
of  his  country,  for  the  victories  of  the  kings 
of  Spain  were  like  the  fifty  battles  of  our 
Alfred,  not  to  subdue  nalions,  but  to  defend 
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their  native  land  ? In  Italy,  too,  how  many 
learned  and  holy  princes,  who,  like  Robert, 
king  of  Jiaples,  and  James  of  Carrara,  de- 
scrved,  as  Petrarch  said,  to  be  styled  the 
fathers  r&ther  than  the  lords  of  their  people ! 
Cousider  agaiu  that  ancient  tnouarchy  of 
France,  of  which  so  many  of  the  crowns 
passed  with  saints  to  hcaven  ! Even  Gui/.ot 
condemus  Sismondi  and  other  lnodem  his- 
torialis for  maintaining  that  the  firsl  Cspe- 
tians,  Robert,  Hcnry,  and  Philip,  were 
iusignificant  kings,  as  being  the  kings  of 
priests  rather  than  warriors;  for  he  shews 
that  though  supported  by  the  clergy,  and 
govemed  by  their  influence,  they  played  a 
most  important  part  in  all  the  aifairs,  civil 
and  militaiy  of  their  times.*  We  hear  of 
nothing  at  present  but  of  the  vices  and 
absurdilies  of  a monarchal  govemment ; but 
it  is  not  in  the  history  of  ages  of  faith  that 
we  shall  leam  to  despise  it  How  happy 
was  Spain  under  pious  kings,  Ferdinand  the 
great,  Alphonso  the  great,  Alphonso  the 
chaste,  Ferdinand  the  saint,  and  others  ? 
How  great  was  Ferrasa  through  its  princes, 
Hercules  of  Este,  Hippolitus  of  Este,  and 
others  ? Modero  writers  pass  in  silence 
over  the  heroic  virtues  of  the  ancient  kings 
of  Christendom.  They  are  exact  and  judi- 
cious  in  descriking  the  castle  of  Plessis,  but 
where  is  their  ponetxatiou  to  leave  us  in 
ignorance  of  the  walls  which  received  to  the 
earnest  of  ctemal  pcacc,  the  iunocent  and 
yet  penitent  Wamba  ? We  have  now  popu- 
lar histnries,  in  convenient  form,  of  all  our 
ancient  kings,  but  when  we  enter  the  Abbey 
of  Westminstcr,  and  behold  their  sepulchres, 
do  wc  believe  that  these  stateuieiits,  which 
we  hold  in  our  liauds,  exhibil  their  tme 
image  ? The  names  of  many  of  these 
kings,  like  Don  Alonzo  VI.  as  described  by 
Mariana,  so  modest  and  humble  in  pros- 
perity,  so  constant  and  unmovcd  in  advetse 
furtune,  if  they  had  belonged  to  men  in  a 
private  station  would  have  passed  to  itnnior- 
tality : all  Spain  was  rcslored  by  the  piety 
and  valour  of  Don  Pelavo,  as  was  England 
by  the  virtue  of  Alfred. 

And  here  a curious  reflection  suggests 
itself.  In  these  latter  ages,  when  men 
boast  to  have  made  such  an  advance  in 
public  virtue,  and  in  the  Science  of  political 
society,  when  we  behold  kings  and  nubletnen 
who  are  rcally  themselves  kings,  summnded 
with  evety  enjoyment  that  their  rank  and 
unlimited  riches  can  hestow,  and  the  only 
problem  submitted  to  the  lovers  of  order, 
scems  to  be,  how  to  reconcile  the  minds  of 
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subjecta  to  their  own  condition,  and  how 
to  make  them  admit  that  such  an  uucqual 
distribution  of  the  goods  of  thia  World  ia 
consistent  with  the  plana  of  lnfiniteJustice, 
what  would  be  tbought  of  a writer,  who, 
for  thu  purpose  of  vindicating  the  waya  of 
Providence.  abould  engage  in  a long  iu- 
quiry,  in  order  to  diacover  how  and  when 
God  had  provided  a reward  for  kings  and 
men  in  authority,  and  who  should  conclude 
that  there  must  be  a more  eminent  recom- 
pence  reaerved  for  them  in  heaven  ? NVould 
not  our  aatonishment  l>e  increaaed,  if  thia 
were  a writer  of  profound  genius  and  a 
deeply  reflecting  mind,  diatinguiahed  by 
his  love  of  genuine  freedom,  and  by  the 
boldness  with  wliich  hc  waa  alwaya  ready 
to  dcclare  truth  to  princea  ? 8uch  a writer, 
then,  waa  found  in  the  agea  of  faith,  who, 
by  thia  cxtraordinary  meditation,  has  left 
a most  gloriolis  teatimony,  both  to  the 
doctrine  then  held,  reapecting  power,  and 
to  the  virtue  of  a great  number  of  men, 
who  then  exercised  it.  From  reflecting  on 
the  burden  and  perii*  of  their  Service,  that 
profound  and  acute  philosopher,  the  angel 
of  the  school,  sets  himaelf  to  investigate 
what  compensation  the  providence  of  God 
ordained  for  kinga.  He  takes  for  granted 
their  self-devotion,  and  says,  “ aince  it  is 
the  oflice  of  a king  to  seek  the  good  of  the 
multitude,  thia  would  aeem  too  laborious  a 
task,  unless  there  were  sonte  good  to  resuit 
also  to  himaelf  peraonolly.  He  then  in- 
quires what  is  that  personal  good,  and  after 
proving  that  it  ia  not  honour  and  glory,  as 
sotne  havo  thought,  and  stili  lesa  riches,  ali 
which  motives,  besides  being  unworthy, 
would  lead  him  to  commit  grcnt  evil ; he 
concludes,  that  it  consiste  in  an  eminent 
reward  in  heaven ; est  nutem  conveniens 
ut  rex  premium  expectet  a Deo.*  Accord- 
ingly,  Garcias  I-onysa,  in  hia  councils  of 
Sjiain,  gives  the  aiscourse  of  hishops  to 
a king,  which  takes  this  conclusion  for 
granted  : for  they  exclaim  in  the  commence- 
ment,  “ O quam  beata  est  vita  regum 
justorum  ! qua*  et  his  temporalibus  rebus 
fulta  nitescit,  et  in  internum  cum  angelis 
immortaliter  requiescit  1"  Thus  words  that 
might,  in  other  ages,  be  taken  for  an  in- 
tolerable  baseness,  or  for  a sntire,  were 
received  in  ages  of  faith  aa  a holy,  a sincere, 
and  just  tribute  to  the  merit  of  Catholic 
kings ! Their  reliques  were  oftcn  venernted 
as  those  of  martyrs.  Witness  the  hands  of 
Oswald,  king  of  the  N orthumbrians,  which 
remained  uncorrupted  at  Bamborough,  in 


the  time  when  the  Saxon  chronicle  waa  ■ 
written  ; a king,  as  it  declares,  whose 
holiness  and  miracles  were  displayed  on 
manifold  occasions  throughout  the  ialand. 
Witness  agoin  what  is  aaidofking  Edward, 
who  waa  slain  at  Corfegate,  “ deed  more 
dreary  than  this  was  never  done  by  the 
English,  aince  they  first  sought  the  land  of 
liritain.  Men  murdered  him,  but  God 
has  magnified  him  : he  was,  in  life,  an 
earthly  king;  he  is  now  after  death,  a 
heavenly  saint : him  would  not  his  earthly 
relatives  avenge ; but  his  heavenly  Father 
has  nvenged  him  amply.  The  earthly  | 
liomicides  would  wipe  out  his  memory  from 
the  earth,  but  the  Avenger  above  has 
spread  his  memory  abroad  in  heaven  and 
in  earth.  Tbose  who  would  not  before 
how  to  his  living  body,  now  bow  on  their 
knees  to  his  dead  Ius  nes  Now  we  may 
conclude  that  the  wisdom  of  men  and  their 
meditations  are  as  nought  against  the  sp- 
pointment  of  God.”*  And  in  tTulh,  how 
different  then  were  the  ideal  and  exercite 
of  power  ! See  how  far  these  rulers  were 
removed  from  governing  by  the  principiet 
of  the  modern  political  Science.  The  holv 
emperor  Ferdinand  II.  says,  amidst  his 
penlons  fortune,  that  he  is  resolved  to  lose 
the  empire,  and  to  go  out  begging  alms 
with  his  famiiy,  rather  than  commit  one 
unjust  action  to  maintain  his  greatness : 
and  Ueginard,  in  his  life  of  St.  Annon  of 
Cologne,  testifies  that  the  emperor  Henry 
II.  would  never  assume  the  royal  orna- 
menta, “ insignia  regia,”  until  he  had 
pnrifled  and  healed  his  soul  by  sacrnmental 
confessi  on  and  penance.  The  king  I)on 
Fernando,  surnamed  the  great,  increased 
his  kingdom  by  the  force  of  his  virtues  ; 
his  piety  was  so  great,  that  on  the  transla- 
tion  of  the  body  of  St.  Isidore,  he  and  his 
children  bore  the  coflin,  and  with  bare  feet 
carried  it  from  the  Deuro  to  the  church  of 
St.  John,  in  the  city  of  Leon.  The  noble 
qualities  of  the  king  Don  Alonso  V.  of 
Aragon  were  so  displayed  during  his  im- 
prisonment,  that  the  duke  of  Milan,  charm- 
ed  with  his  merit,  desired  to  possess  him 
for  a friend,  and  gave  him  his  liberty, 
sending  him  away  loaded  with  presenis. 
This  king  Alonso,  by  being  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  against  the 
Genoese,  obtained  more  than  if  he  had 
conquered,  for  the  duke  supplied  him  with 
fresh  forces  to  obtain  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.f  Witness  their  generosity.  Don 
Diego  of  Arias,  treasurer  to  king  Don 
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Enrique  IV.,  represented  one  day  to  his 
majesty  the  necessity  of  being  less  bounti- 
ful,  and  of  dismissing  some  useless  pen- 
sioners ; but  the  king  refused  to  lislen  to 
his  remonstrance.  “ We  give  to  these,"  he 
replied,  "because  they  are  inen  of  good- 
nesa : we  give  to  the  others,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  become  wicked.  As  for  roy 
officers,  I retain  amne,  because  I have  need 
of  thein,  and  others  because  chey  have 
need  of  me.”*  Witness  their  diligencu. 
Don  Alonso  the  Wise,  in  one  of  his  laws, 
proscribes  rules  to  limit  the  recreation  of 
princes.  The  king  Don  Fernando  the 
Catholic  used  to  instruet  himself,  even  at 
the  time  of  his  diversions,  for  in  hawking 
he  used  to  listen  to  the  despatehes  which 
were  read  by  a secretary,  while  he  kept  his 
eye  upon  the  havrks.  Don  EmmanueI  of 
Portugal  used  to  give  audience  at  the  time 
of  his  recreation.  f The  abbot  Suger,  in 
his  life  of  Louis-le-gros,  says  of  1-ouis  the 
prince,  during  the  life  of  his  father,  “ this 
young  hero,  gay,  conciliating  ali  hearts,  and 
endowed  with  a goodness,  that  made  him 
be  regarded  by  certain  people  as  a simple- 
ton,  was  hardly  arrived  at  the  ago  of 
puberty,  when  he  shewed  himself  a coura- 
geous  defender  of  his  father 's  kingdom ; 
he  provided  for  the  wantsof  the  Churches, 
ana  he  watched  over  the  safety  of  labourers, 
artisans,  and  the  poor.J  Having  become 
king,  bv  the  grace  of  God,  he  did  not  lose 
the  habits  which  he  had  acquircd  in  his 
youth ; he  protected  the  Churches,  sus- 
tained  the  poor  and  unhappy,  and  attended 
to  the  defence  and  to  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom  :§  he  made  frequent  expeditions 
into  various  parts  to  maintain  the  tranquil- 
lity  of  the  Churches  and  of  the  poor." 
The  abbot  concludes  thns,  “ It  is  the  duty 
of  Idngs  to  repress  with  their  strong  hand, 
and  by  the  right  of  their  office,  the  auda- 
city  of  tyrants,  who  tear  asunder  the  state 
by  endless  ware,  and  take  a pleasnre  in 
pillaging  the  poor,  and  destroying  the 
Churches."  When  the  young  prince  Lotiis 
was  set  out  for  Guienne,  he  went  to  take 
leave  of  his  father,  Louis-le-gros.  None 
of  the  oncient  patriarcha  ever  spoke  to 
their  children,  before  dying,  with  more 
religion  than  did  this  Catholic  king  in 
enibracing  his  son.  “ I pray  God,  my  dear 
son,"  gaid  he,  “ that  Almighty  God,  who 
gives  authority  to  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
that  he  may  extend  his  favourable  hand 
orer  you,  and  those  whom  I give  you  for 

• Ssvrdr»,  I.  419.  t Savedra,  II.  821 
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companions;  forifany  fatal  accident  should 
bcfal  you  on  the  road,  I could  not  survive 
that  calamity.  I have  supplied  you  with 
ali  things  necessary.  Suffer  not  your  troops 
to  commit  any  devastation  as  they  pass  : 
take  nothing  without  paying  for  it ; and 
when  you  arrive,  live  in  such  a manner 
that  your  new  subjects  from  being  your 
friends  may  not  become  youf  enemies." 
Then  he  wept  and  embraced  him.  Pig- 
notti  says,  that  Hugo  the  Great,  duke  of 
Tuscany,  should  radier  have  been  called 
the  just  and  pious : he  was  accustomed 
privately  to  visit  the  cottages  of  his  rustic 
subjects,  interrogate  them  upon  the  govern- 
ment  and  character  of  their  sovereign,  and 
listen  to  their  answers,  which  were  not 
marked  by  fear  or  adulation.  His  inemory 
is  venerated  by  the  ecclesiastica.  ■ The 
abbey  of  Florence  is  one  of  the  seven 
monasteries  founded  and  richly  endowed 
by  him  ; where  his  tomb  and  statue  are  to 
be  seen,  and  where  annually  his  praises  are 
celebrated  in  a rhctorical  declamation.* 
Historians,  in  recording  the  accession  of 
kings  in  these  ages,  are  continually  obliged 
to  mention  the  joy  and  affection  of  the 
common  people.  Thus  when  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  was  elected  king  of  Jerusalem, 
the  old  chronicle  adds,  “ Dont  tout  le  menu 
peuple  en  fut  monlt  joyeulx,  car  moult 
l’aymoient  :"f  and  describing  the  death  of 
Baldwin,  count  of  Thoulouse,  it  says,  "et 
sachez  que  le  dit  conte  fut  mcrveilleuse- 
ment  plainct  des  grana  et  des  petis  par 
tout  le  pays,  car  il  avoit  bien  employe  tout 
son  temps  a l’honneur  de  Dieu  et  de  Ia  foy 
chrestienne,  et  fut  grant  dommage  de  sa 
mort  pour  la  terre  saincte."  J Mark  the 
universol  cry  of  sorrow,  which  resounded 
within  the  castle  and  town  of  Amboise  on 
the  death  of  Charles  VIII.,  or  that  which 
was  heard  in  Hruges  on  the  death  of  Philip 
the  Good.  John  le  Mnine  thus  breoks 
forth  in  praise  of  Philip  I.  king  of  Spain, 

Le  Roy  des  bons,  dn  monde  les  dllices, 

Le  cultireur  des  hault»  divius  servires, 

Le  bien  volu  de»  povres  et  des  riches. 

And  John  Marot  describing  the  departure 
of  Louis  XI I.  for  Italy,  says,  that  all  men 
were  equally  afflicted  at  the  thought  of 
Iosing  him,  citizens,  merchants,  and  mecha- 
nical  people,  and  the  poor  rustic  peasants ; 
the  latter  of  whom  cry  out,  that  they  will 
arm  and  follow  him. 

• History  of  Tuscanv,  c.  v. 
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Cest  mwlre  Roy,  no«Ire  pere  et  nppuj  ; 
Mieitx  uou»  vauh  tiiurir  en  1k  tmuiille, 
Que  de  kiiguir  en  dolenr  aptis  luy.* 


The  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain, 
who  relates  the  birth  of  Philip  Augustus, 
furnishes  a remarkable  evidence  of  the  ]k>- 
pular  feeling  respecti  ng  that  prince ; for  he 
says,  “ the  messenger  who  brought  us  the 
news  arrived  at  the  moment  when  we  were 
finishing  lauds  witli  the  canticle  of  the 
prophet,  Benedictus  Dominus  Deus  Israel, 
so  that  it  almost  seemed  an  oracle  of  the 
eventa  which  followed.’'  The  festiral  of 
the  king’s  patron  was  every  where  a festi- 
val  of  public  observance  and  rejoicing. 
“ What  happy  reigns !”  aays  Monteil, 
“ when  a whole  people,  transported  with 
loyal  gratitude,  make  the  signs  of  their 
devotion  for  thesaints  the  signs  of  their  at- 
tachment  to  their  king.”f  The  pieces  of 
money  of  St.  i.ouis  which  have  reached 
our  time  are  ali  pierced.  They  used  to  be 
worn  round  the  neck,  like  relics,  through 
veneration  for  the  sainted  king.  It  should 
be  observed,  in  general,  that  there  was  no- 
thing  of  oriental  seclusion  in  the  manners 
of  the  Catholic  kings.  They  lived  rather 
like  pastors  and  fathers  of  the  people.  I he 
emperor  Kodolph  wonld  not  suffer  that  any 
one  should  l>e  denied  entrance  to  him  in 
his  palace.  “ I am  not  emperor  in  order 
to  be  shut  np  in  a cage,"  he  used  to  say. 
“Etiam  fera  animalia  si  clausa  teneas  vir- 
tutis obliviscuntur,”  says  Tacitus. J James 
1.  king  of  Aragon,  when  young,  being  con- 
fined  too  strictly  by  his  preceptors,  made 
his  escape  and  fied  from  the  court,  and  for 
this  love  of  freedom  iB  proposed  as  a model 
to  princes,  by  Don  Diego  Savedra.  The 
difficulty  with  which  Ramiere  111.  used  to 
grant  an  audience  seemed  so  monstrous  a 
defect  in  a king,  that  the  kingdom  of  Leon 
rebelled  against  him,  solely  on  that  ground. 
The  king  Don  Eernando  the  Saint  never 
refused  it  to  any  one,  and  every  person,  of 
whatever  rank  or  condition,  might  pene- 
trate into  his  rnost  retired  cabinets.  The 
kings  Don  Alonso  XII.  and  Don  F.nrique 
IU.,  as  also  Don  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
used  to  give  public  audience  three  times  a 
week.  When  1 was  at  Philnitz,  the  king 
of  Saxony  used  to  dine  with  all  his  family 
in  a great  holi,  at  the  end  of  which  the  pea- 
sants  might  enter,  and  numbers  of  the 
younger  sort,  barefooted  and  in  their  labour- 
ing  dress,  used  to  enjoy  the  spectacle.  This 


was  in  the  style  of  Charlemagne.  Charles 
VII.  and  Francis  I.,  from  whose  reigns  may 
be  dated  the  revolution  which  took  place 
in  the  spirit  and  manners  of  society,  were 
the  fim  kings  of  France  of  the  third  race, 
who  publicly  transgressed  the  moral  law. 
After  tho.se  examples,  there  were  secreta  of 
palaces  which  it  was  important  to  conceal 
by  a system  of  seclusion,  and  the  free  court 
of  the  Christian  king  was  thenceforth  to  be 
sought  only  in  chronicis  of  the  past.  The 
same  causes  operating  among  the  people 
occasioned  the  disgracefnlness  of  this  con- 
cealment  to  be  less  noticed.  When  the 
first  liberty  of  man,  the  liberty  from  sin, 
perished,  the  last  that  from  force  and  ne- 
cessity,  which  is  called  the  liberty  of 
nature,  was  not  slow  to  follow  : when  the 
indulgence  of  Solon  was  admitted  into 
morals,  magistrates  were  soon  obliged  to 
introduce  the  rigour  of  Dracon  into  the 
police  : but  this  was  found  a weak  barrier 
against  the  opposing  flood.  Revolution 
therefore  followed,  and  vain  attempts  to 
reconstitute  society : “for,”  as  Findar  says, 
“ it  is  easy  even  for  the  weakest  to  shake 
a city  suddenly,  but  again  to  replace  it  in 
its  seat  is  truly  difficult,  unless  God  should 
be  a guide  to  its  princes." 

pyfW  fur  yap  jrdXir  tm — 
aai  Kai  (pavfxn-tpois'  uAA’  Ari 
pa r av$is  fotrat,  dvtnraXts 
drj  ybvftu  ifcrrrivas, 

11  pfi  $16 r ftyffiorroot 
varrjp  ytyijrai .• 

God  was  to  be  no  longer  a guide  to  its 
princes,  and  in  vain  therefore  was  all  their 
fabour.  As  St.  Augustin  had  said,  the 
blessed  city  was  not  to  be  entered  witbout 
avoiding  false  religion  ;f  nor  was  freedom 
to  be  secured  by  a people  more  docile  to 
politica!  than  to  religious  laws : for  in 
proportion  as  man  loses  his  religious  doci- 
lity,  he  will  forfeit  his  real  political  free- 
dom, and  less  submissive  to  God,  he  willbc 
more  dependant  upon  man.  1 1 was  an  an- 
cient  progress  of  mankind  which  followed. 
Every  one  wishedto  command,  andfiearing 
the  domination  of  one,  the  people  feli  under 
that  of  many : the  naine  of  liberty  was 
sounded  on  all  sides,  but  the  reality  was 
soon  diminished;  every  man  possessed  it 
in  idea ; but  each  day  fewer  in  fact.  At 
no  period  of  the  middle  ages  did  Christian 
nations  ever  suffer  snch  exactions,  such 
servitude,  and  such  losses  as  they  experi- 
enced  under  the  sbadow  of  liberty,  and 
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the  boast  of  advancing  civilization : they 
reduttd  themselves  to  a state  which  might 
be  described  in  the  words  of  Tacitus, 
"magis  sine  domino  quam  in  libertate." 
And  surely,  we  may  add,  while  pride  and 
hatred  were  thus  seen  instigating  people 
against  kings,  and  kings  against  people,  to 
the  mutual  injury  and  dishononr  of  them 
both,  it  was  made  stili  clearer  to  the  very 
eye  of  man  than  it  could  have  been  merely 


from  the  old  experience  of  the  peacefnl 
life  without  its  opposite,  that  even  with 
regard  to  the  fleeting  interests  of  the  pre- 
sent  existence,  the  only  secure  policy  was 
taught  from  the  mountain,  and  that  meek- 
ness  ditfused  through  the  whole  spirit  and 
manners  of  a people,  including  both  its 
legislation  and  its  rulers,  was  the  only 
basis  of  a lasting  power ; the  only  security 
for  real  freedom. 


CH APTER  V. 


S when  the  pilgrim  through 
an  Alpine  forest,  losing 
the  track  of  a path  which 
fiiils  abruptly,  throws  an 
anxious  look  on  ali  sides 
through  the  dark  labyrinth 
of  mossy  trunks,  endeavouring  to  discover 
«ome  woodman  or  returning  guide,  who 
might  direct  his  steps ; so  now  do  1 in  vain 
desire  to  find  sonte  indication  of  a way  that 
would  conduct  me  to  the  end  of  this  long 
argument,  and  to  the  opening  of  more 
happy  scenes ; for  powers  that  rule  must 
needs  be  conversant  with  evil,  and  “ dark  are 
earthly  things  compared  to  things  divine.” 
So  far  we  have  viewed  the  obedience  of 
men  in  ages  of  faith,  to  the  spiritual  and 
to  the  civil  powers,  the  origin  of  these 
authorities,  and  the  objects  of  their  admin- 
iatration  : — now  1 proceed  to  visit  with  you 
the  ordinary  walks  of  men  in  social  life ; to 
mark  the  generat  character  of  a Catholic 
state,  and  the  effecta  of  meek  obedience  to 
this  twofiild  government  upon  the  consti- 
tution  of  the  race  of  men, — a visit  which 
may  even  instruet  some  persons  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  forming  a personal 
acquaintance  with  it ; for  wanderers  in  our 
age  see  the  cities,  but  do  not,  like  Ulysses, 
behold  the  mind  of  various  nations.*  And 
lirat  respecting  this  view  of  its  meek  obedi- 
ence, its  freedom  and  public  virtue,  we 
have  not  to  fear  that  great  question  which 
Plato  had  to  answer  in  his  republic,  namely, 
to  shew  whether  such  a state  be  possible, 
or  in  what  manner  it  can  be  possible,  tat 
dsvonj  airrq  *)  7Tt>XiTf ut  yosVdal.f  We  STe  not 


driven  to  adopt  his  mode  of  escapc,  when 
he  says,  “ Do  you  think  that  he  would  be 
a less  good  painter,  who  having  made  a 
portrait  of  the  most  perfecti ybeautiful  per- 
son,  and  who  had  done  ali  that  art  required, 
would  yet  be  unable  to  prove  that  it  was  pos- 
sible  there  might  be  such  a man?”  Though 
we  may  agree  to  his  opinion  when  he  asks, 
“ Do  you  think  it  possible  to  do  any  thing 
exactly  as  one  may  say  it,  or  is  it  consistent 
with  nature  9 ipiirw  i\it  that  practice  shonld 
have  more  correspondence  with  truth  than 
language  ? he  justly  shews  that  in  practice 
we  can  only  arrive  at  an  approximation  to 
the  perfect  ideal.  But  in  what  has  passed 
we  have  been  concemed  with  no  imaginary 
state  of  things,  or  mere  theory  of  perfection. 
At  each  step  we  have  rested  upon  historical 
facts ; for  let  it  be  remembered,  that  sen- 
timents  and  opinions  taught  as  conveyed  to 
us  in  ancient  writings  are  themselves  facts 


of  history,  and  perhaps  the  only  facts  on 
which  we  can  alwaya  depend.  We  have 
seen  that  the  basis  of  ali  was  in  truth  a 


• Odjs.  lib.  1.  3. 


t Lib.  V. 


religious  idea,  and  that  the  immediate  cause 
in  operation  was  the  virtue  to  which  that 
idea  gave  birth ; so  that  in  looking  upon 
that  religion  and  upon  those  manners,  we 
may  be  obliged,  as  Flato  says,  to  admit  that 
whoever  would  embrace  these,  so  as  to 
become  most  like  the  men  of  ages  of  faith, 
would  experience  a fortune  most  similar  to 
theirs ; and  after  this  it  would  be  easy  to 
discover  and  shew  why  the  same  harmony 
does  not  now  exist  in  States,  and  on  account 
of  what  cause  they  do  not  so  much  ap- 
proximate to  the  ideal  of  happy  society, 
and  what  circumstances,  though  very  small, 
being  changed  (in  speculation  it  would  be  a 
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smali  change  to  substitute  for  protestationi  virtue,  The  apostles  of  nations,  and  the 

of  independence,  meekness,  fcading  to  a aaintly  kings  who  placed  their  erowns  at 

return  of  obedience  to  the  holy  see  whieh  the  foot  of  the  altar,  founded  these  old  Ca- 

would  be  «afficient),  the  state  would  be  tholic  monarchies,  and  as  Pindar  says  of 

brought  once  more  to  favour,  not  as  at  Hieron  eatablishing  the  new  city  of  ^tna 

present  only  the  material  and  semual,  but  upon  the  genuine  Dorie  principies,  they 

the  intcllectual  and  spiritual  interests  of  founded  them  “ with  heaven-built  free- 
mankind.  Modem  writers  in  their  con-  dom."*  “Your  solicitude  for  the  public 

tcmpt  for  these  ages,  besides  having  con-  good,”  says  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  to  a go- 

founded  causes  together  whieh  had  no  vernment  that  was  disposed  to  abuse  ita 

connexion,  have  sltcwn  that  they  never  power,  “ your  imperial  vigils,  in  a word  the 

righlly  understood  society  as  it  had  been  whole  labour  of  your  sovereignty  shouid 

formed  by  the  Catholic  religion.  The  have  for  object  to  secure  for  ali  those  over 

greatest  enemies  of  this  religion  of  truth  whom  it  extends  the  sweetest  of all  treasures, 

must  admit  a faet  whieh  De  Saint  Victor  liberty.  There  is  no  mode  of  appeasing 

says  is  as  ciear  as  the  light  of  the  sun — that  troublos,  and  of  reuniting  what  is  divided, 

it  has  dcveloped  the  intelligence  in  all  ranks  unies»  every  one,  emancipated  from  all  the 

of  the  social  hierarchy,  and  to  a degree  of  fetters  of  servitude,  be  able  to  live  accord- 

which  no  society  of  pagan  antiquity  can  ing  lo  his  choice."-)  “ Impius  et  crudelis 

offer  an  example.  Hence  it  followed  that  judicandus  est  qui  libertati  non  favet,"  was 

the  people,  properly  speaking,  could  among  the  old  Catholic  maxim  of  English  law. 

Christian  nations  become  free  and  enter  “ Nihil  autem  gloriosius  libertate,  praeter 

into  civil  society,  because  every  Catholic  virtutem,"  says  John  of  Salisbury,  adding 

Christian,  however  ignorant  and  rude,  has  “si  tamen  libertas  recte  a virtute  sejungi- 

in  himself,  by  his  faith  and  by  the  perpetuity  tur,"  for  to  all  wise  persona  it  is  ciear,  he 

of  instruction,  a rule  of  manners  and  a prin-  continues,  " that  true  liberty  can  proceed 

ciple  of  order  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  from  nothing  else : so  that  a man  is  virtu- 

this  society  without  disturbing  it ; whereas  otis  as  far  as  he  is  free,  and  free  as  for  as  he  is 

the  pagan  multitude  who  had  no  such  moral  virtuous.  Vices  alone  bring  men  intoslavery, 

law,  or  who  at  least  had  very  incomplete  to  persons,  and  to  things.  What,  therefore, 

notions  of  it,  was  obliged  to  remain  in  a is  more  amiable  than  liberty  ? What  more 

Btate  of  slavery,  in  order  that  it  might  not  favourable  to  one  who  has  any  revercnce 

overthrow  society.  The  moral  history  of  for  virtue  ? We  read  that  all  good  princes 

the  ages  of  foitli  proves  the  truth  of  this  have  promoted  it,  and  that  none  have  ever 

observat  ion.  In  referring  to  it,  reader,  you  trampled  upon  liberty,  but  the  manifest 

are  joumcying  to  a Catholic  land,  " id  est,"  enemies  of  virtue."  J To  think  that  the 

we  may  add  in  the  language  of  Fliny,  and  , new  religious  systems  whieh  dissolved  the 
with  for  greater  justice  than  when  he  used  ancient  union  of  society  have  been  favour- 

it,  “ ad  homines  maxime  homines,  ad  liberos  able  to  political  liberty,  would  in  nations  un- 

maxime  liberos,  qui  jus  a natura  datum,  der  their  influence  be  every  man’s  thought : 

virtute,  meritis,  amicitia,  foedere  denique  et  no  doubt,  as  Prince  llenry  says  to  Poins, 

religione,  tenuerunt."*  You  are  going  to  he  is  “a  blesscd  fellow  who  thinks  as  every 

behold  a state  that  is  earthly,  and  therefore  man  thinks  and  we  may  add,  never  a 

imperfect,  composed  of  men,  and  therefore  man's  thought  in  the  world  kept  the  road- 

liable  to  a thousand  disorders  and  affiictions ; way  better  than  that  of  Blackstone,  who  in 

but  it  is  a state  constituted  with  an  especial  culogising  Edward  VI.  and  in  reviling 

view  to  all  the  spiritual  necessities  and  Hary,  records  the  most  oppressive  and  ty- 

to  all  the  noble  capacities  of  the  redeemed  rannical  laws  enacted  by  the  former,  and 

race  that  ia  destined  to  rise  to  a life  im-  the  most  just  and  mild  laws  enacted  by  the 

mortal : it  is  a state  in  conformity  with  the  latter.  Their  principio  has  on  the  contrary 

principies  of  nature,  in  whieh  the  imagin-  been  favourable  to  anarchy  and  despotism. 

ation,  the  purity  and  tlie  happiness  of  the  though  it  may  have  mei  with  contrary 

youngest  member.  are  decmed  of  greater  causes  to  ncutralize  its  effccts ; for  as  the 

importance  than  the  thoughts  and  intereat  learned  father  Ventura  observes  “ there 

of  the  highest  in  the  walks  of  commerce  are  some  people  of  Europe  who  although 

and  ambition,  and  one  in  whieh  gloom  and  tliey  have  ceased  for  three  centuries  to  be- 

proud  severity,  and  mercilcss  industry,  are 
never  suifered  to  enter  under  the  mosk  of 

• Pytli.  I.  81. 
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belicve, and  to  think  catholica  lly,  yet  inmany 
respecta  have  continued  hitherto  to  live  ca- 
tbolically ; and  there  are  others  who  aftcr 
monarcby  has  been  destroycd,  yet  continue 
U)  be  governed  monarcbally  ; so  that  if  thcy 
retain  any  tbing  true  in  roatter  of  religion, 
or  right  in  politics,  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  their  inventions  or  rebellions,  whose  in- 
stitutions  are  of  no  weight,  but  to  the 
|[  ancicnt  traditione  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  of  monarcby,  vrhich  have  not  as  yet  been 
tetallv  effaced;  but  when  tbese  traditione 
and  mannera  shall  have  vanished,  then  it 
wiU  be  manifest  how  pcrnicious  was  their 
departnre  from  the  true  religion  and  from 
their  just  institutions.'*  Witli  regard  to 
the  religione  element  that  entered  into  the 
conatitution  of  a Catholic  state,  «re  may  ob- 
serve  that  J>eibnitz  recognised  its  necessity, 
and  admired  the  exterior  society  of  God 
and  man,  vrhich  he  calls  “ the  state  the  most 
perfeci  under  the  most  perfect  of  monarchs 
under  «rbich  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  live 
a«  Isocrates  deseri  lied  the  Persiana,  “all 
their  lives  either  insulting  over  others,  or 
elae  aervilely  enslaved  to  others,  which 
must  of  all  things  corrupt  the  nature  of 
tncn."f  This  really  secured  that  spiritual 
excailence  of  government  whicb  Tacitus 
ascribed  in  a material  sense  to  Nerva,  say- 
ing,  " res  olim  insociabiles  miscuisset,  im- 
perium et  libertatem.”  It  was  this  element 
«ldeh  inspiret!  the  desire  and  enbanced  the 
real  vslue  of  political  freedom : witness 
what  Don  Savedra  testifies  of  the  Belgians 
in  his  time,  that  “ they  love  religion  and 
Iiberty,  neither  deceiving  others  nor  endur- 
i“g  to  he  deceived.”+  The  Iiberty,  how- 
ever,  wbieh  was  loved  in  these  ages  was  not 
*n  abstraction,  but  a real  personal  exemp- 
tion  and  immunity  from  the  inconvenience 
and  indignity  of  servitude.  This  is  express- 
ed  eren  on  the  tomb  of  tlie  Norman  hero, 
Jourdan,  son  of  Roger,  on  which  was  in- 
Fcribed  “ quantus  fuit  auctor  domesticae  li- 
bertatis ipse  devicta  b Barbaris  Sicilia  de- 
monstrat f and  that  under  the  influence  of 
' bristianity  even  the  remains  of  pagan  ser- 
vitode  were  unattended  with  individual 
mUerv  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  tlmt 
*hen  I,ouis  X.  published  his  ordinance, 
•J  fcw  of  the  serfs  desired  to  redeem 
fitemselves,  so  that  the  king  by  letters  de- 
clared  aftcr  wards  “ that  many  have  not 
known  the  greatness  of  the  benefit  which 
«asoflered  to  them."  It  must  be  remem- 
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bered  tiiat  until  the  fifth  century  there  were 
in  Gaul  two  distinet  societies,  the  civil  and 
rcligioua,  which  ditfered  not  only  in  their 
object  but  also  because  Uiey  were  governed 
by  different  principies.  The  civil  society 
secmed  to  be  Chrislian  like  the  religious, 
but  at  the  bottom  it  was  in  fact  pagan  ; it 
derived  from  paganism  its  institutions,  ita 
laws,  and  its  manners.  The  Cliristian  civil 
society,  as  Guixot  remarks.was  not  developed 
till  later,  affer  the  invasion  of  the  barba- 
rians ; * and  we  must  carefully  distinguish 
its  action  and  institutions  from  the  influence 
of  the  ancicnt  legislation ; for  the  founders 
of  Christian  States  had  not  the  advantage 
which  Plato  ascribes  to  his  ideal  legislatore : 
when  a necessity  feli  upoh  the  Christian 
clergy  to  apply  the  things  which  they  con- 
templated  in  the  regions  of  univereai  truth 
and  order  to  the  manners  of  men  iD  public 
as  well  as  in  private,  and  not  merely  to 
form  themselves,  they  were  not,  indeed, 
found  bad  artiri»  to  form  temperance  and 
justice,  and  aU  that  belongs  to  the  virtue  of 
a peopie : for  in  employing  their  pcncil,  and 
iu  tracing  that  picture  from  a divine  model, 
they  constituted  States  which  were  highly 
favourable  to  the  sanclification  and  eternal 
bcatitude  of  men,  but  they  were  not  per- 
mitted  in  tlie  first  instance,  as  Socrates  re- 
quired,  to  take  as  a piece  of  plain  canvaa 
the  city  and  the  manners  of  men,  and  make 
it  clean,  which  be  acknowledges  would  be 
no  ea sy  matter : they  enjoyed  no  such  dis- 
tinctiori over  all  legislatore,  that  they  never 
were  required  to  touch  either  an  individual 
or  a state,  or  to  make  laws  before  they  either 
received  or  made  it  pure  and  clean.  + They 
found  the  world  polluted  with  all  the  vicea 
of  the  old  pagan  civilizalion,  and  the  new 
elementa  entrusted  to  them  were  wild  and 
barbarous ; yet  their  deep  and  sweet  colours 
succeeded  at  last  in  overpowering  the  almost 
inveterate  and  loathsome  forms  over  which 
they  had  to  work  : their  labour  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  the  very  words  of 
Plato.  “ While  painting  tlie  form  of  the 
state  they  continually  turned  their  eyes  from 
one  to  the  other,  that  is,  from  what  is  essen- 
lially  just  and  beautiful  and  wise,  and  all 
such  things,  to  wliat  actually  takes  place 
among  men,  blcnding  and  fashioning 
from  these  uiodcis  the  ideal  of  humanity 
ni  av&ptitiXar,  laking  as  their  point  of  de- 
parture  or  as  their  model  that  which  Homer 
called  os  being  araong  men  6<ottb<s  rr  rai 
itotuuXov : and  parts  they  effaced  and  parta 
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they  refreshed  and  repainted,  until  they 
rendcred  the  manners  of  men  a»  far  as  is 
possible  worthy  of  being  the  object  of  divino 
love."  Thia  was  their  noble  painting  of  a 
govemment,  not  “ the  unhistoric  rational 
state  on  the  revolutionary  destructive  priu- 
ciple,  which  Frederick  Schlegel  well  do- 
nounces  as  clearly  irreconcileable  with 
Christianity  and  in  opposition  to  it,"*  but 
the  Christian  Catholic  and  holy  state, 
according  to  whose  law  man  was  contained 
in  the  family,  the  family  in  the  nation,  the 
nation  in  religion,  religion  in  the  universe, 
the  universe  in  the  immensity  of  God, — 
that  holy,  just,  and  happy  state,  which 
really  enjoyed  what  the  ancient  sages  and 
poeta  ascribe  without  reason  to  some  of 
their  poople ; for,  in  that  of  truth  reigned, 
as  Pindar  says,  Eunomia,  or  good  legisla- 
tion,  and  her  sisters  Justice  and  Peuce,  of 
congenial  tnanners,  the  foundation  of  happy 
govemments,  and  the  dispensers  of  wealtli 
to  men.f  Or  as  the  saine  profound  poet 
says  of  the  Locrian  Epizeplyriuus,;  aiyxVna 
governed  their  city,  which  word  comprises 
ali  that  is  true  in  a govemment,  integrity 
in  manners,  wisdom  in  legislation,  and 
justice  in  the  tribunals.  Here  was  that 
hannony  with  that  social  order  which 
Maximus  of  Tyre  says  is  what  saves  a 
state.§  Here  was  really  found  that  unity, 
of  the  importance  of  which  Plato  had  so 
profound  a sense,  that  to  secure  it  he  had 
recourse  in  his  speculations  to  those  wild 
and  extravagant  conceits  which  are  the  dis- 
grace  of  his  noblo  work  on  the  republic ; to 
have  unity  he  sacrifices  every  thing,  and 
even  the  moral  law  of  nature.  His  plan  is 
ridiculous  to  the  last  degree,  detestable, 
monstrous,  but  so  much  the  more  does  it 
prove  the  depth  of  his  conviction,  that 
unity  in  a state  was  essential  to  its  happi- 
ness.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  I exag- 
gerate in  ascribing  to  the  Catholic  stares 
of  ages  of  faith,  the  advantage  which  seem- 
ed  so  admirable  and  so  unattainable  to 
Plato.  Guizot  is  struck  witlt  obscrving 
the  moral  unity  which  prevailed  in  France 
during  a period  of  such  multitudinous  di- 
visions  of  territory  as  took  placo  under 
the  feudal  system.  He  endeavoure  to  ac- 
count  for  it  in  tliis  way.  “ It  is  because 
in  the  life  of  a pcoplc,  the  exterior  and 
visible  unity,  the  unity  of  name  and  of 
govemment,  however  important,  is  not  the 
first;  the  most  real  is  that  which  truly 
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constitutos  a nation.  There  is  a unity 
more  profound,  more  powerful,  that  which 
resulta,  not  from  an  identity  of  govem- 
ment and  destiny,  but  from  the  similitude 
of  social  elemeuts,  from  similitude  of  in- 
stitutions,  manners,  ideas,  senti  men  ts.  and 
languages,  the  unity  which  resides  in  the 
men  themselves  who  are  reunited  in  so- 
ciety,  and  not  in  the  form  of  their  ap- 
proximation ; in  short,  moral  unity,  lar 
superior  to  political  unity,  and  which  can 
alone  form  its  solid  foundation."*  Per- 
haps  the  fact  admitted  might  be  accounted 
for  in  fewer  words,  but  its  decided  recog- 
nition  by  such  a writer  is  sufficiently  re- 
markable.  In  a Catholic  state  one  might 
have  looked  upon  every  pereon  in  eveiy 
rank  as  one  of  a great  but  closelv  United 
family,  possessing  the  same  atfections, 
entrusted  with  the  same  secreta,  and  acting 
from  the  same  motives  for  the  same  end : 
this  poor  labourcr,  tliis  young  apprentice,  I 
this  student,  tliis  soldier,  this  artisan,  this 
king,  had  all  the  same  sourccs  of  instruc- 
tion  and  consolation  as  voursclf.  In  the 
tribunal  of  penance,  they  had  all  been 
taught  the  same  iessons  and  traditions, 
and  had  been  all  directed  to  the  same  end. 
In  every  other  state,  whethcr  heathen  or 
modem,  each  man  has  his  own  motives, 
his  own  rule  of  right  and  wrong,  his  owu 
end  in  view ; perhaps  he  thinks  virtues 
what  you  regard  as  sins,  and  sins  against 
his  type  of  perfection  what  you  regard  as 
the  bighest  virtue ; in  the  Catholic  States 
there  was  only  one  Standard  even  amidst 
desertions,  only  one  morality  understood 
even  by  those  who  departed  from  it,  as 
there  was  but  one  faith  : what  an  incresse 
of  public  and  social  happiness  resui ted  from 
such  unity!  It  is  truo  meek  obedience 
was  a prominent  feature  in  this  painting, 
but  that  this  was  not  opposed  to  real  freo- 
dom,  or  a souroe  of  servitude,  has,  perhaps, 
already  been  suffieiently  shewn.  Mulier 
says,  “ with  the  Dorians,  that  compara- 
tively  freo  and  noble  people  of  antiquity, 
so  great  was  the  desirc  of  unity  in  the 
state,  that  greater  importance  was  attached 
to  obedience  than  to  the  assertion  of  indi- 
vidual  freedom.”t  In  fact,  the  Spartans 
considered  an  immunity  from  labour  as 
constituti ng  entire  liberty . True,  in  Chris- 
tian States  there  was  degree  and  subor- 
dination  of  rauks,  necessarily  attended 
with  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  goods 
of  this  world, — 
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But  govaramem,  tiioagh  higb,  and  loir,Rod  lower, 

Put  into  parta,  did  hcep  in  une  eoncert, 

Congruing  in  a full  and  natnral  cloae 

Like  mnaic- 

“ Old  men  participate  by  the  very  law  of 
nature  in  patemity,”  says  Bonald,  “ and 
young  men  owe  tbem  deference : persona 
weak  in  mind  or  body,  from  sex  or  condi- 
tion,  participate  in  the  claims  of  childhood, 
and  require  protcction.  Society  is  ali 
patemity  and  depcndance,  rather  than 
fratemity  and  equality.”*  The  Gallic 
rioters  of  the  ill-guided  city  talk  of  the 
fraterni  ation  of  natione  just  as  the  great 
depopulatore  of  the  earth  alwaya  affect  to 
attach  great  importance  to  population.  The 
Church  reminded  men  of  a real  fratemity, 
“Hiec  est  vera  fraternitas,  quie  numquam 
potuit  violari  certamine : qui  effuso  san- 
guine secuti  sunt  Dominum.”  The  patri- 
monial  bond  considered  in  it9  primitive 
purity  is  the  sweetest  form  of  human  exist- 
ence; 

Fallitur  egregio  quisquis  sub  principe  credit 

Servitium  : nunquam  libertos  gratior  extut 

Quum  sub  rege  pio ! 

ncver  more  giateful,  and  vrhen  allied  to 
Christian  manners,  never  more  secure,  for 
the  political  inventions  of  men  are  of  less 
avail  than  the  provisions  of  nature.  “This 
patrimonial  bond,"  says  de  Haller,  “is  the 
lightest  and  gentlest  that  can  be  conceived ; 
it  rnakes  not  the  least  encroachment  upon 
the  liberty  of  raan.  That  which  is  gene- 
rally  styled  domination  and  dependanco 
consists  only  in  voluntary  and  reciprocal 
engagements,  in  a mutual  assistunce  and 
an  exchange  of  benefits.  Certainly,  nature 
in  forming  tbis  bond,  and  in  uniting  men 
only  by  a law  of  love,  lias  shown  lieraelf 
more  affectionate  towards  us,  her  tender 
solicitude  has  provided  better  for  our  free- 
dom,  our  happiness,  and  evcn  our  desire 
of  a higher  iortune,  than  ali  the  philoso- 
pbers  with  tlieir  pretended  rationol  States, 
their  arbitrary  or  constitutional  associo- 
tions,  and  their  odious  establishments  of 
coercion.”f  It  was  characteristic  of  tliesc 
ages,  that  while  in  ali  the  relations  and 
circumstances  of  social  intcrcouree  men 
arere  simple,  naturul,  opcn  te  adi  tlie  sweet 
and  loving  bannonies  of  life,  unfettered 
by  the  trammela  of  false  refinement,  and 
the  hateful  barriers  which  pride  would 
introduco  between  the  different  ranks  of 
the  great  Christian  family,  they  were,  if  I 
may  so  say,  superaatural  or  alive  to  the 
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sublime  elevation  of  things  divine  ohove 
the  visible  world  in  all  the  relations  and 
circumstances  of  religion ; exactly  as  the 
converse  is  truo  witlx  the  moderas,  who 
are  miserably  enslaved  in  their  social 
intercouree  while  tlioy  affect  to  be  natural 
in  their  religion,  from  opinions  and  man- 
nera  which  either  destroy  it  altogcthcr  or 
render  it  so  far  from  bcing  natural,  a 
System  at  total  variance  with  what  is  really 
in  harmony  with  the  deepeat  sentiments 
of  nature.  We  have  an  incidental  and 
undersigned  evidence  of  the  union  and 
happiness  of  the  old  societies  of  Europe 
in  the  description  which  the  pilgrims  have 
given  of  the  States  througli  which  they 
passed.  Thus  brother  Nicolc,  author  of 
the  famous  voyage  to  Jemsolem,  says  of 
Venice : “ Choso  superflue  seroit  a homme 
vouloir  descrisro  la  grant  paix  et  concorde 
de  que  out  entre  eulx  les  citoyens,  seig- 
neurs,  et  urbanite,  magnificence,  arnour, 
henivolence  par  quoy  leur  chose  publique 
par . avant  petite  est  devenue  grande. 
Chascun  le  voit  et  appercoit.  Au  suqtlus 
qui  dira  la  grande  religion  ou  foy  qu'ils 
ont  a Dieu,  a soincte  Eglise,  et  a toute 
la  disciplino  ecclesiastique  ?”*  Anquetil 
says,  “ that  the  subordination  established 
among  the  clergy  of  Itheims  in  the  time  of 
Charles  VII.  becaine  a model  which  the 
laity  were  anxious  to  imitate,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  peace,  union,  and  concord,  the 
resuit  of  religion  exercisod  in  its  purity, 
made  all  the  inhabitante  of  the  city  like 
one  and  the  same  family.  "f  The  moderas 
would  think  that  he  must  not  be  an  in- 
different  orator,  who  Bhould  uudertake  to 
prove,  that  in  the  ages  of  faitli  the  people 
exercised  an  acknowledged  and  often  effec- 
tua!  power  in  the  state,  but  though  we 
were  pereons  always  ns  hard  to  be  con- 
vinced  as  Cebes,;  nothing  is  less  question- 
ahle  than  that  tliey  did.§  We  have  seen 
tliat  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  eccle- 
siastical  rule,  from  which  the  civil  was  in 
a great  measure  modelled,  the  advice  and 
interests  of  the  community  governed  were 
always  to  he  consultcd.  Aocordirigly  we 
find  in  an  article  of  a capitulary  of  Charle- 
magne,  which  commences  with  these  words, 
“Utpopulus  interrogetur  de  capitulis  qum 
in  lege  noviter  addita  sunt,"  tliat  the  era- 
peror,  not  content  with  ordering  his 
officere  to  read  “ in  mallo  publico,"  to  the 
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citizens  of  each  territory,  the  laws  newly 
made,  desires  besides  that  their  opinion 
abould  be  asked,  and  that  each  person  ahould 
testify  either  by  his  signature  or  by  his  seal 
his  acquiescence  in  the  new  ordinance  * 
However  the  modern  politicians  may  deem 
such  a reference  unnecessary,  we  can  only 
nnderstand  the  reason  and  spirit  of  this 
ancient  government  by  looking  back  to  the 
origin  and  elements  of  the  Christian  society. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  the  people  had 
priority  of  claims  to  its  advantagcs  inas- 
much  as  religion  commenced  with  tbem. 
The  modern  systems,  unlike  Christianity, 
began  with  the  great  and  noble.  In  the 
first  assembly  of  Huguenots  in  the  year 
1557,  which  was  discovered  in  the  Street 
of  St.  James,  at  Paris,  and  dispersed  by  the 
populace,  there  were  fouud  among  tbem 
many  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
sereral  ladies  of  the  court,  sume  of  whom 
were  in  waiting  npon  the  queen.  From 
the  first  they  had  many  gentlemen  in  their 
ranks  who  were  ever  ready  to  draw  their 
awords  and  rush  out  upon  the  people  as  in 
the  affair  of  the  church  of  St.  Marceau, 
where  their  fury  was  excited  by  hearing 
the  bella  lolling  for  veapers.f  In  F.ngland 
and  Germany,  Protestantism  introdnced 
itself  by  the  head  of  the  state,  by  princes, 
and  nobles,  and  magistrates,  and  men  of 
letters,  and  descended  slowly  into  the  lower 
ranks.  Christianity  followed  an  opposite 
course  ; it  commenced  in  the  plebeian 
classes,  with  the  poor  and  ignorant,  the 
faith  ascended  by  degrees  into  the  liigher 
ranks,  and  reached  at  iength  the  imperial 
throne.  1 1 is  a remark  of  Chateaubriand, 
too  jnst  to  be  rejected,  “ that  the  two 
impressions  of  the  these  two  origins  have 
. remained  distinet  in  the  two  communions.”! 
i The  same  difference  continues  in  the  pro- 
pagation  of  the  two  religions.  By  the 
preaching  and  miracles  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  the  wbole  kingdom  of  Travancor 
embraced  the  Catholic  religion  with  the 
exception  of  the  king  and  the  chief  men  of 
his  court.§  In  the  missions  of  the  Pro- 
testants,  it  is  invariably  the  higher  classes 
which  fnrnish  them  with  a favourable  soil. 
So  little  alive  are  they  to  the  natural  in- 
ference  from  this  startling  fact,  that  in 
magnifying  their  national  religions  they 
always  speak  of  their  hanpy  effecta  in 
giving  some  certain  tone  to  high  society  or 
tp  literature  or  in  contributing  to  some 
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worldly  advantage,  which  virtually  belongs  | 
nlone  to  the  ranks  above  the  poor.  There  | 
is  in  tTuth  always  a secret  tendency  in  the  j 
higher  classes  to  disdain  the  company  of  j 
the  shepherds  at  Bethlehem,  and  to  follow  ; 
where  the  fishermen  had  lcd.  The  poor  I 
shepherds  believed  the  angel,  and  the  rich  J 
will  not  believe  apostlea,  prophets,  angels,  | 
or  the  Triune  Kternal  God  who  sends  them. 
The  name  of  Paganus  was  affected  for  a | 
long  time  by  certain  great  families,  though  j 
it  attested  the  original  paganism  of  some 
member.*  It  is  only  perhaps  at  Home  in  j| 
our  age,  where  nobles  generally  are  seen  j 
to  contend  with  the  poor  in  speed  to  seek  j 
Christ.  To  the  observation  of  Chateau-  | 
briand  we  may  add,  that  in  the  political  ! 
doctrine  of  States  and  legislations,  the  two  jj 
impressions  of  the  two  religions  are  stili 
discernible.  While  the  modern»  have  alter- 
nately  rejected  or  exaggerated  the  doctrine 
of  the  popular  power,  the  great  writers  of 
the  miadle  age  maintained  it  within  its  just 
proportion.  St.  Thomas,  for  instance,  said, 

“ that  since  law  was  given  for  the  general 
good,  it  was  not  the  reason  of  any  individual 
that  conld  make  law,  but  that  of  the  mul- 
titude  or  of  the  prince  who  stood  in  place 
of  it/'f  Cardinal  Bellarmin  placed  no 
mediate  power  between  the  people  and 
God,  but  he  supposes  the  people  to  be 
between  the  king  and  God.  SuarerJ  con- 
firms  this  doctrine  by  the  authority  of  St. 
Ambrose,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  and  St 
Augustin.  Liguori  speaks  to  the  same 
effect.  u It  is  certain,”  he  says,  “ that 
power  is  given  to  men  of  making  laws,  but  j 
this  power  as  it  reapects  civil  laws  belongs  ( 
by  nature  to  no  one,  bnt  only  to  the  com-  j 
munity,  and  from  this  it  is  transferred  to 
one  or  to  more  by  whom  the  community 
is  governed.M§  renelon  also  says,  “ the 
temporal  power  comes  from  the  community 
which  is  called  the  nation/'|(  and  Bossuet 
says,  *'  no  one  denies  that  the  power  of 
king»  is  not  in  such  a manner  from  God, 
but  that  it  is  also  by  the  consent  of  the 
people.”^!  The  Abbe  de  la  Mennais  shews 
that  this  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  and  other 
theologians  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
that  of  Jurieu  and  Rousseau,  which  they 
defended  under  the  name  of  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  which  supposes  that  the  people 
have  no  other  law  but  their  own  will,  which 
creates  justice,whereas Catholic  theologians 
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lay  down  as  a principle,  that  the  people  as 
i wel!  as  an  individual  is  subject  to  the  divine  j 
! law  of  justiee,  essentially  independent  of  j 
; its  will.  Atvare  of  ali  the  abuses  to  which 
[ the  exercise  of  that  right  is  liable,  which 
cannot  however  destroy  that  right,  they 
' have  with  St.  Thomas  endeavoured  to  guard 
] against  thern,  saying,  “ a tyrannical  go- 
| vernment  is  unjust,  being  oraained  not  for 
: the  common  good,  but  for  the  private  good 
! of  the  ruler.  Therefore,  the  disturbance 
of  this  rule  is  not  sedition,  nnless  when 
the  overthrow  of  tyranny  is  so  inordinately 
i ptirsoed,  that  the  multitude  suffers  more 
1 from  the  disturbance  than  from  the  exist- 
! ence  of  the  government."*  In  fact,  during 
1 sges  of  faith,  though  the  popular  power 
! wa8  generally  exercised  in  a legal  resistance, 
which  suflficiently  preserved  society  from 
the  dangers  of  a reckless  revolution,  yet 
the  greatest  monarchs  had  occasi on  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  guarding  against  its  ex- 

Ipression  in  a less  orderly  form  ; but  true 
to  the  origin  of  its  emancipatiou,  it  was 
seldom  formidable  excepting  in  defence  of 
its  religion.  Hence  it  was  that  Savedra 
warns  kings  and  their  ministers  never  to 
meddle  with  religion,  or  commence  a con- 
test  with  ecclesiasti  cs,  because,  he  adds, 

“ this  will  kindle  the  fury  of  the  people 
against  them.’’f  Charles  V.  so  feared  the 
people,  that  he  decreed  public  prayers  and 
processions  through  nll  Spain,  to  obtain 
the  deliverance  of  the  pontiff,*  whom  his 
on  n troops  kept  prisoner  in  1 taly.  With 
the  heathen  sentiments  of  a false  and  uu- 
sttainable  liberty,  the  moderns  also  adopted 
| their  expressions  of  contempt  and  hatred 
for  the  lower  orders  of  the  state ; expres- 
sions which,  in  a Christian  society,  are 
both  unjust  and  opposed  to  the  original 
laws  and  institutions  of  government.  In 
agesof  faith,  the  people  were  not  that  vul- 
gar  spoken  of  by  Cicero,  in  whom  “ is  no 
cotmsel,  no  reason,  no  discrimination,  no 
diligence ; whose  actions,  while  suffered 
by  wise  men,  were  seldom  to  be  praised 
the  majority  of  whom  were  evil,  as  Pylades 
said  to  Orestes ; § whom  no  poet  was  ever 
to  address,  as  Theognis,  the  Megarian,  said 
of  the  pensants  of  his  native  land,  ranking 
; them  with  the  wicked  ; they  were  not  that 
Athenian  people  described  by  Demosthenes 
“the  most  treacherous  of  ali  things,  change- 
able  as  the  wind  npon  the  inconstant 
sea;''||  not  that  democracy  whose  gifts,  as 
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the  moderns  would  infer  are  always  a Cyclo- 
pian  grace,  to  destroy  others  first  and  their 
friends  last.  The  Divine  Saviour  taught 
men  not  to  be  so  proudly  ready  to  rail  at 
the  multitude,  and  had  (eft  them  his  ex- 
ample  in  those  gracious  words  benign, 
“misereor  super  turbam.”*  Moreover,  the 
constitution  of  a Christian  state  recognised 
them  as  entitled  to  every  protection,  and 
secured  the  perpetuityof  institutions  found- 
ed  by  charity  for  their  advantage.  The 
Church  claimed  them  as  the  objects  of  her 
especial  love,  and  formed  them  by  her 
discipline  to  become  what  they  stili  con- 
tinue, in  every  Catholic  country,  when  not 
perverted  by  the  policy  and  driven  to  ex- 
asperation  by  the  injustice  of  rulcrs,  a most 
innocent,  joyons,  and  engaging  race,  whose 
name  might  no  longer  be  taken  for  that  of 
a nation,  but  seems  to  be  rather  that  of 
Christian  intelligence.  The  Church  prayed 
oftener  for  the  people,  than  for  kings.  She 
wished,  that  their  approval  might  accom- 
pany  her  elections,  and  she  indicated  its 
necessity  for  kings  in  the  ceremony  of  their 
coronation.  The  first  grand  objects  which 
meet  the  eye  in  the  capital  of  her  govern- 
ment derive  their  title  from  the  people  ; as 
if  to  remind  men  of  that  ancient  discipline, 
which  lasted  in  practice  till  the  xiiith 
century,  and  which  continues  always  in 
spirit  to  distinguish  ecclesiastica!  rule : 
it  is  through  the  gate  of  the  people  that 
you  enter  Rome,  and  the  first  church,  of 
St.  Mary,  which  presents  itself  to  the  pil- 
grim,  is  also  entitled  of  the  people : many 
of  her  solemn  and  holy  orders  have  their 
especial  misaions  to  console  and  assist  the 
people ; and  it  is  among  the  lower  classes, 
who,  as  Uonald  says,  are  always  in  the  first 
age  of  society;  it  is  among  the  devont 
multitude,  who  come  from  far  over  the 
mountains  in  peaceful  pilgrimage  to  Alver- 
nia,  or  to  the  blessed  house  which  crowns 
the  eastern  shore  of  Italy,  or  to  the  rock 
of  the  archangel  which  beheld  his  bright 
vision  beside  the  Adriatic,  that  the  piety, 
and  simplicity,  and  innocence  of  ages  of 
faith  muy  stili  be  found,  —not  amidst  the 
disdainful  assembly  of  those  who  meet  in 
the  chapels  of  some  proud  metropolis,  to 
display  their  charms,  or  their  grandeur,  in 
the  appropriated  tribunes  that  are  formed 
to  separate  them  from  the  poor.  Let  the 
liaughty  rich  men,  who  legislate  in  favour 
of  their  philosophy,  bear  these  facts  in 
mind,  ana  let  them  at  least  respect  the 
right  of  prior  possession.  The  Catholic 
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religion,  with  fi!l  its  seeds  of  future  fniit 
to  be  developed  at  the  Church'a  pleas  ure, 
embraced  by  the  poor,  was  here  establishcd 
before  thera  : tliey  found  it  here  ; it  ia  no 
upstart : they  did  not  vote  it  into  existence ; 
a majority  of  their  voicea  waa  not  required 
for  ita  establiahmcnt,  aa  in  thnt  scene 
among  the  American  savages,  who  lately 
decided  for  Chriatianity  by  riaing  from  their 
seats.  They  were  not  once  conaulted  about 
it.  But  let  ua  consider  other  objectione 
which  are  usually  advanced  against  the 
political  stato,  in  agea  of  fuith  : let  ua  come 
to  the  question  of  /Kschylua — who  next  is 
ranged  here  against  the  city ? It  ia  object- 
ed  then,  that  there  were  not  those  political 
debatea,  to  discusa  meaaureaof  govermnent, 
which  are  now  thought  eo  esaential  to  the 
hapi)iness  of  every  virtuous  and  free  people. 
Much  might  be  advanced  in  reply.  The 
action  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  agea  of 
fuith  necessarily  secured  domestic  liberty 
from  falling  a victim  to  the  immoderate 
licence  of  assemblies.*  Unskilful  men, 
rude  and  ignorant  of  political  relatione,  bad 
other  pleasuree,  other  means  of  exercising 
their  intellectual  activity,  besidea  sitting 
down  as  in  a theatre  to  listen  to  the  dis- 
courae  of  sophista,  to  hear  ‘'these  fellows 
of  infinite  tongue,”  these  ten  thousand 
loquacious  youtha  who  make  incessant 
epeechea,  birdwitted  chirruppers,  whose 
only  muse  is  that  of  awallows,  to  hear 
money-changers  speaking  on  institutions  of 
piety,  and  lawyers  on  education.  Beaides, 
the  people  knew  too  well  their  own  intereat 
to  deaire  the  rule  of  the  mnltitude,  and  to 
wait  for  the  mutual  rcvelations  of  a Cleon 
and  the  sausage-aeller,!  though  to  hear 
auch  wrangling  may  be  joy  to  vulgar 
minds.  It  ia  a rernark  of  Savedra,  and 
rcpeated  by  De  Haller,  that  every  nu- 
merous  assembly,  although  composed  of 
chosen  men,  and  more  or  leas  cultivated, 
neverthelesa,  in  many  respecta,  resemblea 
the  populace  : modern  history  provea  that 
they  are  subject  to  the  same  passions,  and 
impelled  by  that  sanguine  eloquence,  that 
cxaggerated  expreaaion,  which  is  ao  uncon- 
geniid  with  philosophy,  equally  insensible 
to  the  dictates  of  justice.  “The  great 
crowd  of  men  has  a blind  hcart,”  sajo» 
1’indar 
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The  government  by  asaembliea  feeds  the 
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love  of  contention  and  the  love  of  honours, 
which  Plato  reckons  among  the  grestest 
evila  of  an  ill-conatituted  state  :•  and  when 
there  is  a foundation  of  error  in  principle, 
it  subjecta  States  to  frequent  variations. 
Xo  one  knows  how  to  fix  the  bounds  of 
liberty  and  the  confines  of  servitude : on 
the  contrary,  there  is  seen  a mixture  of 
servitude  and  licence.  “ Liberty  becomes 
only  a word  with  the  people  who  wish  to 
have  power  to  do  every  thing,  and  with 
the  nobles  who  wish  to  subdue  every 
thing."  Thia  is  said  by  the  great  his- 
toriun  of  l lorence.f  A government  of 
this  kind  secretly  nouriahea  the  love  of 
riches,  because  it  in  fact  participate» 
in  the  character  of  an  oligarchy,  and  aa 
Socrate»  aaya,  virtue  ha»  the  same  relati <m 
to  wealth  that  exists  between  any  two 
objecta  in  a balance,  of  which  each  has 
alwaya  a force  acting  contrary  to  the  other, 
so  that  riches  and  rich  men  being  honoured, 
virtue  and  good  men  will  be  diahonoured  of 
necessity-t  Moreover,  such  a govern- 
ment would  have  been  contrary  to  those 
habita  of  thoughtfnl  retirement,  and  of  a 
holy  life,  which  were  deemed  of  far  greater 
value  than  any  worldly  intereats  whatever. 
Pindar  ascribes  the  love  of  bold  haranguea 
to  those  whoarefond  of  drunken  banquets, 

6ap<mKia  St  mpA 
Kparijpa  (pum  ytfVTtu.  § 

The  Romans  under  their  kings  received 
the  abatinence  of  the  Pythagoreana,  and 
under  their  consuis  the  luxury  of  Epicurus. 
It  wua  a maxim  of  the  Christian  philo- 
sophy to  beware  of  the  tumuit  of  men,  and 
as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  being  drawn  into 
the  controversies  of  the  world,  “ cito  enim 
inquinamur  vanitate  et  captivamur."  The 
churchea  were  the  places  of  assembly  for 
Christiana,  and  their  lips  were  opened  to 
sing  the  praises  of  God.  Ah ! seek  me 
there,  they  would  have  replied  to  those 
who  desired  tbem  to  repair  to  political 
debatea,  approach  the  Divine  altara,  before 
which  yoa  will  find  me  prostrate, 

- - — Non  rac  impia  namque 

Tartara  habent  triste  sque  umbro;  sed  aiuoena 
piorum 

Concilia,  Elysimnque  colo.jj 

We  find  that  the  great  inoralists  of  anti- 
quity  had  sentiments  not  different  from 
0 hristians  in  ages  of  faith  respecting  the 
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public  or  rhctorical  life.  The  miixim  of  ' 
the  Pylhagoreans  was  celebrated ; Flutar ch, 
m his  treatise  on  education,  udvises  pareuts 
to  keep  their  children  as  far  as  is  possible 
from  the  vanity  of  wishing  to  appcar  before 
an  assembly  of  the  commoiu  ; and  he  cites 
some  lines  of  Euripides,  which  Amyot  thus 
translntes: 

Langue  je  n’ay  diserte  et  affilfe 
Pour  harenguer  devant  une  usseinbl&, 

Car  qui  acuit  miealx  au  gri  d’un  peuple  dire 
Est  bien  aouvent  crure  snges  le  pire. 

ol  y Jr  (To0o t? 

<fmi\ ot,  irap  fiovmKoartpoi  \tytiv. 

“ Those,"  he  continues,  “ who  acquire  a 
hsbit  of  ex  tempore  speaking,  besides  con- 
tracting  other  faults,  tombent  en  une 
merveilleux  superfluite  de  langage,”  as 
Amyot  translntes  it,  and  thus  beeome  ac- 
customed  to  utter  “an  infinity  of  imper- 
tinent  and  vain  things and  whnt  an 
additional  evil  would  nave  followed  when 
these  impertinent  and  vain  things  were  to 
pass  into  laws.  “ The  liberals  of  every 
country,”  says  Potter,  who  is  himself  a 
liberal,  “ commi t the  unpardonable  fault  of  I 
wishing  to  refonn  ideas,  (great  reform  they 
would  eflfect  no  doubt)  by  laws.  They 
lcnow  not  that  to  torment,  rex,  and  outrage 
men  is  a bad  way  to  convince  them,  and 
that  to  destroy  is  not  to  change."*  Pindar 
says,  “it  is  impossible  that  a deceitful 
citizen  should  deliver  an  effective  speech 
among  good  men  j-  but  among  those  who 
form  the  majority  of  hearers  in  an  assem- 
bly, the  humble  simplicity  of  real  political 
truth  would  he  laughed  out  of  counten- 
ance,  to  make  place  for  the  theories  of 
men,  who.  as  Florent  Galli  says,  “by 
natnre  nobie  endeavour  to  recover  in  politics 
the  dignity  which  they  have  lost  in  morals.” 
This  was  the  resuit  of  the  inquiry  which 
Socrates  instituted  among  men  famed  for 
political  Science  : he  fountl  that  those  men 
who  enjoyed  the  greatest  reputation  for 
wisdom,  when  examined,  as  if  before  God, 
were  found  most  wanting,  whereas  other» 
that  seemed  simpler  were  men  reaily  more 
near  to  wisdom.  | The  man  who  would 
correspond  in  his  own  life  to  the  best  con- 
itituted  state,  says  Plato,  must  love  the 
ntuse,  and  love  to  hear,  but  he  must  not 
be  a rhetorician,  $i\6iwvovv  .ni  (juXijKoo v, 
pqropMv  ff  ov&afiias-  § “ If  any  one,"  says 

Cicero,  “omitting  the  right  and  honest 
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studies  of  reason  and  dnty,  should  consume 
ali  his  work  in  the  exerdse  of  speaking, 
there  will  be  nourished  a Citizen  useless  to 
himself,  and  pernicious  to  his  country 
one  whose  least  offence  and  injury,  as  the 
history  of  a later  age  proves,  will  be  when 
his  tongue,  like  a fan  of  sedition,  excites 
the  assembly  of  the  poor.  Have  you 
never  heard  of  the  Loupgarou  ? asks 
Socrates ; I believe,  he  continues,  that 
this  is,  in  fact,  some  democratic  leader, 
polluted  in  tongue  and  hands,  and  now  of 
necessity  beeome  a wolf,  after  having  been 
a man  during  lifo.-j  But  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  from  these  remarks,  that  the 
spirit  of  this  society  was  opposed  to  the 
great  judicial  and  legislative  councils  of  a 
nation  : on  the  contrary,  the  ccclesiastical 
assemblies,  so  free  and  wisely  constituted, 
were  a model  imitated  in  the  civit  order ; 
and  the  very  principle  of  opposition  was 
derived  from  their  forms,  in  which  men, 
who  had  reasonahle  objections  to  advance, 
were  exhorted  boldly  to  produce  them  for 
the  love  of  God.J  They  were  not,  indeed, 
to  quarrel  about  who  should  save  the  state, 
like  Ulysses  and  lliomede,  and  stili  less  to 
seek  only  their  own  glory,  desiring  to  be 
the  sole  authors  of  the  action,  and  conspiring 
ugainst  all  others  who  should  endeavour  to 
assist  their  country,  as  Ulysses,  when  he 
determined  to  kill  Diomede,  when  he  car- 
ried  off  the  Palladium ; but  the  people  were, 
without  doubt,  represented  in  the  gencral 
assemblies.  In  France  the  kings  of  the 
first  race,  as  in  the  constitution  of  Childe- 
bert  I.,  express  their  will  as  the  resuit  of 
an  universal  consent.  “ We  all  assembled, 
of  every  condi tion,  together  wi  th  our  nobles, 
have  resolved,  nos  omnes  congregati  de 
qnibuscumque  conditionibus  una  cum  op- 
timatibus."! And  we  fimi  in  the  annals 
of  St.  Bertin  that  the  people  were  convened 
to  the  assembly  at  Nimegue,  in  the  year 
831, — 1’ercunctntus  est  populus — a cuncto 
qui  aderat  populo  judicatum  est.||  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  from  such  passages,  as 
also  from  what  we  have  before  shewn,  that 
the  people  exercised  real  power  in  the  state ; 
but  this  is  carefuily  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  voice  of  sophista,  which  is  some- 
times  called  public  opinion,  the  object  of 
exeeration  to  Plato,  and  to  all  truly  wise 
men  in  every  age  in  which  it  existed ; but 
in  the  middle  ages  it  did  not  exist  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  The  language 
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of  Socrates  on  this  point  is  peculiarly  inter- 
es ting  ; and  it  will  furnish  the  best  answer 
to  those  who  despi.se  the  state  of  society  in 
the  middle  ages,  on  account  of  not  being 
able  to  disco  ver  in  them  the  action  of  that 
public  opinion  which  he  condemns.  Mark, 
for  instance,  what  a reply  he  fumishes  to 
those  sophists  who  maintain,  that  holy 
wise  men  living  in  religious  retreat  are  the 
corrupters  and  deceivers  of  the  young,  and 
that  the  public  opinion,  and  the  world  in 
general,  by  ali  which  they  mean  only  the 
voice  of  their  own  party,  would  form  them 
better.  “ Truly,  this  would  be  a great 
happiness  for  the  young,  if  one  or  a few 
only  corrupted  them,  and  the  rest  of  men 
were  for  setting  them  right/'*  In  the 
Gorgias  he  evinces  the  same  judgment 
respecting  this  public  opinion.  “Ask  any 
one  of  these  if  it  be  not  so?”  is  the  appeal 
of  Polus  the  sophist,  to  which  Socrates 
replies ; " O Polus,  1 am  not  one  of  the 
politicians ; and  last  year  when  my  tribe 
had  the  privilege,  and  it  w*as  necessary 
for  me  to  compute  the  suffrages,  and  to 
refer  them  to  the  council,  I caused  a great 
laughter,  not  knowing  how  to  set  about  it. 
Therefore  do  not  desire  me  now  to  appeal 
to  the  judgment  of  the  company ; I know 
how  to  produce  one  witness,  the  person 
with  whom  I discourse ; but  as  for  the 
public,  I salute  it  and  let  it  pass.  I know 
how  to  collect  the  vote  of  one  person  ; but 
to  the  multitude  I do  not  even  speak.”f 
In  ages  of  faith  it  was  not  the  supposed 
voice  of  this  multitude  which,  as  Plato 
says,  really  perfected  the  education  of 
the  young,  making  them  and  ali  others 
whatever  it  wished  them  to  be,  both 
young  and  old,  men  and  women ; they 
were  not  formed  by  that  noisy  and  in- 
temperate public  opinion  which  he  de- 
scribes as  one  might  write  of  it  in  our 
own  times,  as  a sound  re-echoed  in  all 
the  public  assemblies,  in  the  tribunals,  in 
the  theatres,  in  the  camps.  It  is  true  the 
common  judgment  of  Christian  ages  was 
not  different  from  the  private  instructions 
of  education ; but  if  it  nad  been  otherwise 
formed  and  developed,  there  would  have 
been  an  end  of  harmony  in  the  state  ; for 
no  private  education  could  have  resisted 
this  influence,  and  the  young  would  have 
been  carried  away  by  the  public  cxpression 
of  blame  and  praise,  in  whatever  direction 
they  impelled  them.  So  that  without 
taking  into  account  tvhat  Socrates  adds 
respecting  the  deeds  which  sophists  United 


with  their  instructions,  in  punishing  with 
dishonour  and  with  penahies  those  whom 
they  could  not  convince  by  reason,  deeds 
now  witnessed  within  the  loathsome  towers 
of  Ham  in  Gallic  land,  we  may  conclude 
with  his  words,  that  certainly  there  was 
no  private  instructor  who  could  have  over- 
come  this  contrary  impulse,  had  it  existed, 
that  the  mere  attempt  to  produce  one 
would  have  been  madness  ; and  since  that 
power,  whatever  it  may  be  called,  is  wielded 
not  in  reality  by  the  people,  but  by  the 
sophists  who  conte  forward  in  its  name, 
the  absence  of  so  tremendous  a danger  in 
ages  of  faith  should  be  only  an  additional 
reason  to  feel  convinced  that  their  state 
was  eminently  happy.  And  here  an  obser- 
vation  is  suggestea,  which  respecta  latter 
ages,  rather  than  the  past ; for  wno  does  not 
perceive  that  the  two  camps  now  opposed  to 
each  other,  those  who  adhere  to  the  wisdom 
of  Christian  antiquity,  and  those  who 
support  a system  contrary  to  it,  are,  as  far 
as  respecta  nature,  differently  affected  by 
the  action  of  this  great  intellectual  and 
moral  power  ? The  former  being  children 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  accustomed  to 
union,  and  sweet  conformi ty  with  all  around 
them,  when  placed  in  a different  society, 
the  influence  of  its  opinion  and  manners 
has  an  unnatural  force,  derived  from  their 
laudable  disinclination  to  be  singular ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  those  who  protest 
against  the  principies  of  the  Catholic 
religion  are  never  so  secure  and  so  fierce 
as  when  in  a Catholic  country,  where  they 
enjoy  in  the  greatest  perfection  their 
favourite  privilege  of  singularity.  The 
concluding  sentence  of  Socrates,  in  the  fifth 
book  of  the  Republic,  is  very  remarkable. 
“ For  neither  is  there,  nor  was  there,  nor 
can  there  ever  be  any  system  of  education 
favourable  to  virtue  capable  of  re&isting 
this  general  opinion  of  society,  that  is, 
human  system,  O comrade,  for  I except 
from  our  discourse  what  is  divine:  and 
you  ought  to  know  well,  that  in  such  a con- 
dition  of  the  state,  when  the  multitude  are 
thus  disposed,  if  any  one  should  be  saved, 
and  should  become  what  he  ought  to  be, 
you  will  not  err  in  saying  that  he  has  been 
saved  by  an  especial  providence  of  God. 
Besides  this,  you  should  remark  that  these 
private  instructore,  who  give  lessons  for 
money,  and  whom  the  multitude  call 
sophists,  regarding  them  as  their  rivals  and 
opposition  pedagogues,  teach  nothing  else 
but  the  opinions  of  this  very  multitude, 
whose  passions  they  sludy  to  please,  as  if 
it  were  a great  animal,  which  tbey  desired 
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to  understand  thoroughly.  Whocver  live» 
with  the  multitudo,  presenting  it  either 
prith  a poem  or  some  other  work  of  art,  or 
pnblic  Service,  making  the  multitude  his 
master  more  than  his  right — must  do  ali 
the  things  that  will  please  it,  of  Diomedian 
necessity.  Have  you  over  heard  such  a 
man  giving  a reason  to  shew  why  and  in 
what  manner.  in  reality,  things  are  good, 
and  honourable,  and  fair,  which  was  not 
altogether  langhable  and  ridicnlous  ? Cer- 
tainly  not ; for  they  study  only  what  secms 
good,  and  hononrable,  and  fair,  to  the 
brntish  multitude.”  So  far  Socrates.  “It 
is  impossible  toexpress,"  snys  Montnigne, 
“how  moch  our  mind  loses  and  degene- 
rate» by  the  constant  commerce  and  ac- 
quaintance  with  low  and  diseased  souls. 
There  is  no  contagion  which  spreads  like 
that.”  It  is  not  too  much  to  aflirm,  that 
to  the  absence  of  a power  capable  of  ex- 
tending  this  contagion  beyond  even  the 
abilityof  natural  causes,  must  be  ascribed 
in  a grent  measure,  not  only  the  spiritual 
happiness  of  society,  during  the  ages  of 
faith,  but  also  the  phenomenon  which  they 
present  in  the  prodigious  frnitfulness  of 
nature  in  giving  birth  to  men  of  extrnordi- 
nary  virtue  and  greatness  of  soul : and 
“how  many  excellent  spirits,"  as  Savedra 
says,  “ how  many  generous  charactere  did 
then  spring  up  and  die  unknown,  which 
would  have  beenthe  ndmiration  of  the  whole 
world,  if  they  had  becn  once  employed  !” 
I)oes  it  seem  against  the  evidence  of  history 
to  aflirm  this  ? liut  even  several  modern 
writers  themselves  acknowledge  ita  truth. 
“ Another  advantage,”  says  Guizot,  “ from 
studying  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  is 
political.  Our  time  may  be  characterized 
by  a certain  weakness,  a certain  softness  in 
minds  and  manners.  Individua]  wills  and 
convictions  want  energy  and  confidence  : 
men  take  up  a common  opinion,  obey  a 
general  impulse,  and  yield  to  an  exterior 
necessity.  Whether  it  be  for  resistance  or 
for  action,  no  one  hos  a great  idea  of  his 
own  force,  or  any  confidence  in  his  own 
thought.  Individnality,  in  a word,  the  in- 
timate and  personal  energy  of  man,  is  weak 
and  timid.  Amidst  the  progress  of  gcne- 
ral  liberty  many  men  seem  to  have  lost 
the  noble  and  powerful  sentiment  of  their 
own  liberty.  Such  was  not  the  middle 
age : the  socinl  condition  then  was  deplor- 
able,"  (these  writers  like  paintere,  employ 
shades  to  make  their  sentences  picturesque) 
“but  in  many  men  individuality  was  strong, 
and  will  energetic : the  moral  nature  of  man 
sppeared  here  and  there,  in  oli  its  grandeur, 


and  with  all  its  power.”*  Bonald  saw  the 
diflference  and  indicated  the  cause.  “We 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  think 
only  in  a crowd,  to  speak  only  in  public, 
to  think  on  laws  only  in  a committee, 
to  discuss  them  only  in  the  courts,  to  estab- 
lish  them  only  by  a majority  of  voices,  that 
the  most  learned  and  able  men  feel  afraid 
as  soon  as  they  are  alone,  and  do  not 
dare  to  move  a step  without  that  noise, 
often  imaginary,  which  they  call  the  public 
opinion."-f  Iet  us  meet  another  objection, 
and  reply  to  those  who  accuse  society  in 
these  ages  of  being  wanting  in  industry 
and  activity,  the  grand  criterion  of  modern 
civilization.  It  w'os  an  ancient  argument, 
that  the  Christian  religion  tended  to  the 
downfall  of  the  empire,  and  modern  sophists 
have  resumed  it,  affirming  that  it  is  too 
spiritual,  too  inducive  to  carelessness  for 
the  things  of  earth,  and  therefore  hurtful 
to  the  interests  of  society.  Machiavel, 
speaking  of  the  effects  of  Catholic  instruc- 
tion  in  withdrawing  the  mind  from  earthly 
interests,  proposes  that  children  should  no 
longer  be  made  familiar  with  the  names  of 
saints,  who  inspire  contempt  for  temporal 
grandeur,  but  with  the  names  of  gentile 
captains  which  may  inspire  them  with  mili- 
tary  courage.t  On  such  subjccts,  it  is 
weil  to  present  our  apology  in  the  words 
of  the  ancient  sages,  because  the  moderas 
will  not  accuse  them  of  being  under  the 
influence  of  “that  execrable  superstition" 
which  Pliny  spoke  of,  and  to  which  these 
ages  clung  with  such  unwearied  ardour. 
The  Athenian  then,  in  Plato,  extols  the 
laws  of  Crete  as  securing  to  the  state  all 
good  : “bnt  the  good  of  a state,"  he  says, 
“ i»  two-fold,  being  both  human  and  divine; 
and  both  of  these  depend  upon  the  Oivin- 
ity ; and  if  any  city  should  receive  the 
greater  good,  it  will  possess  also  the  latter; 
but  if  not,  it  will  be  deprived  of  both  ; 
and  the  lesser  good  consists  in  health,  and 
beauty,  and  strength,  and  agility,  and 
riches,  not  such  as  ore  blind,  but  those 
which  with  ciear  sight  follow  virtue ; but 
the  first  and  greater  good  consists  in  tem- 
perance,  and  chastity,  and  justice,  and  a 
manly  spirit : and  a legislator  must  always 
attend  to  this  order  in  whatever  he  ordains, 
making  what  is  human  wait  upon  the 
divine. “ Neither  a state  nor  a man 
can  be  happy,  unless  by  means  of  a life  of 
wisdom  and  justice,  being  under  the  domi- 
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nion  of  holy  mon  as  rulers,  and  being 
brooght  up  in  virtuous  manner»."*  So- 
crates says  that  he  used  to  address  each  of 
his  countrymen  with  thcse  words ; “O 
best  of  men,  being  an  Athenian,  native  of 
the  greatest  city,  and  most  illustrious  fur 
wisdom  and  power,  are  you  not  ashamed  to 
be  occupied  about  tnoney,  about  making 
as  much  of  it  as  possible,  and  gaining 
reputation  and  honours,  while  you  lieglect 
the  study  of  truth,  and  take  no  thought 
for  your  HOul , orratt  tat  fitXTtanj  tfarat  ?**f 
There  was  no  industry  or  activity  in  ages 
of  faith,  say  the  moderas ; but  there  was 
industry,  and  activity,  and  subtle  intelli- 
genee,  in  those  matters  which  even  the 
heuthen  sage  thought  alone  deservi ng  of 
! humancare,as  having  relation  to  intellcctual 
wants,  and  to  the  future  existence.  Hrc 
magna,  htec  divina,  ture  sempiterna  sunt, 
i Was  it  for  the  illuminated  race,  upon  whom 
the  glory  of  the  (and  had  shone,  when  the 
nations  walked  in  his  light,  and  kings  in 
the  brightness  of  his  rising, — was  it  for 
them,  we  may  ask,  to  devote  their  lives  to 
the  pursuit  of  objects  which  had  been 
1 rejected  even  by  sages,  as  unworthy  of 
| maiis  nature,  while  dnrkness  covered  the 
I earth,  and  a mist  the  people?  Was  it  for 
them  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  inodora 
sodeties,  by  neglecting  the  spiritual  inter- 
ests  of  their  poaterity,  while  for  thentselves, 
“ engrossing  and  piling  up  the  caukered 
heaps  of  stninge-achieved  goldf"  They 
pursued  no  ends  of  utility,  we  are  told ; 
but  it  was  from  a perfect  conviction  of  the 
comparative  inutility  of  ali  concerns  to 
j which  deatli  must  put  an  end,  that  they 
gave  that  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  direc- 
j tion  to  society,  which  now  is  considercd  so 
injurions  ; indicating,  no  doubt,  a mind  re- 
sembling  that  to  which  Cicero  alludes, 
i weanerl  from  the  love  of  vanities,  and  plac- 
ing  its  strength  for  living  virtuously  in  the 
contempt  of  ali  human  things.  J But  no- 

thing  can  be  simpler  than  the  whole  of  this 
problem  : our  desires  are  always  according 
to  our  habits ; the  old  fishertnan  in  Plautus 
only  delights  in  finding  gold,  at  the  idea  of 
being  able  to  build  a great  ship.§  In  ages 
of  faith,  Christians  had  no  other  object  in 
: desiring  money  than  that  they  might  be 
able  to  build  a church,  or  a monastery,  for 
they  were  not  accustomed  to  luxuries  which 
would  have  given  them  a different  view  of 
the  importance  of  money.  Do  we  suppose, 
that  if  it  had  been  deemed  useful  or  noble 
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to  construet  club-houses,  exchanges,  and 
theatres,  the  cities  of  the  middle  age,  would 
not  have  possessed  many  monuments,  like 
those  in  the  streets  of  Vivien  and  St. 
J ames  ? It  was  then  considered  more  use- 
ful to  make  foundations  of  a spiritual  order, 
and  therefore  we  behold  instead,  the  abbeys 
of  St.  Germain  and  Westminster.  Machia- 
vel  and  the  other  politicians  of  that  school 
speak  disdainfully  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
precisely  from  the  same  cause  which  led 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  despise  Christ. 
His  voluntary  humiliation  and  subjectioa 
reproved  their  pride;  and  the  moderas 
ascribe  to  ignorance,  and  weakness,  and 
indolence,  what  was  the  legitimate  resuit  of 
tlie  profound  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
religion.  They  pretend  to  read  the  ancient 
poets  and  sages  with  admiration,  and  yet 
their  testimony  is  strong  in  favour  of  these 
characteristics  of  society  in  the  middle 
age,  which  are  now  condemned.  “ The 
minds  of  mortal  men,"  says  Pindar,  “ ore 
quicker  to  praise  deceitful  gain  than  justice; 
but  it  is  necessory  for  you  and  for  me  to 
accommodate  our  manners  to  justice,  to 
prepare  for  ourselves  future  happiness.’’* 
Thus,  indeed,  spoke  the  universa!  reason, 
and  the  primal  traditions , but  if  he  had 
consulted  only  the  opinions  of  the  philoso- 
phers,  he  could  never  have  approached  «o 
near  to  tbe  sentiments  of  the  ages  we 
defend,  for  in  speaking  of  the  errors  of 
men,  he  says,  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover  what  is  now  and  in  future  the  best 
thing  for  man  to  obtain, 

tovto  fi’  a/ta^tutcv  avpttp, 
ori  vua  xai  iv  rfXcv- 
ra  (fttprarov  avfipi  rv^tia.  j’ 

And  St.  Augustin  relates  from  the  testimony 
of  the  learned  Varro,  that  there  were  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  opinions 
among  the  philosopliers  respecting  the  chief 
good  of  man  : they  were  at  such  a loss  to 
know  in  what  it  consistcd. I ]f  then  they 
rightly  extol  Pindar  for  forming  such  a 
judgment  amidst  so  many  difficulties,  with 
what  injustice  do  they  condemn  the  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  ages  of  faith,  which 
had  so  exact  a knowledge  of  the  supreme 
good,  and  which  pursued  it  with  such 
singleness  of  eye,  following  it  even  throngh 
the  beautiful  regions  of  imagination  and 
poetry  ! “ But  for  that  politic  blessedness 

ought  not  to  be  the  last  mark  of  a Christian 
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man/'  says  the  old  translator  of  Tasso, 
“ but  he  ought  to  look  more  high,  that  is, 
to  everlasting  felicity ; for  this  cause 
Godfrey  doth  not  desire  to  win  the  earthly 
Jerusalem  to  have  therein  only  temporal 
dominion,  but  because  herein  may  be  cele- 
brated  the  worship  of  God,  and  that  the  holy 
•epulchre  may  be  the  more  visited  of  godly 
strangers  and  devout  pilgrims:"  and  the 
poem  is  closed  with  the  prayers  of  Godfrey, 
to  shew  that  the  understanding  being  tra- 
vailed  and  wearied  in  civit  actions,  ought 
in  tbe  end  to  rest  in  devotion,  and  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  eternal  bleasednesa  of 
the  other  most  happy  and  immortal  life. 
It  passed  even  into  a proverb  with  the 
Spaniards  that  devont  people  who  like 
Godfrey, — 

Full  of  zea),  and  faith,  esteeraed  light 

AH  worldly  hononr,  empire,  treasnre,  miglit : 

“ that  ali  is  nothing  in  this  world  if  it  tend 
not  to  the  next,"  and  that  he  who  has  mueh 
on  the  earth  has  but  little  in  heaven.  Men 
in  those  ages  did  not  labour  with  «uch  in- 
defatigable  anxiety  in  making  the  earth 
yield  its  utmost,  for  their  hearts  were  not 
so  much  set  upon  it,  and  seeking  pearls 
and  finding  the  oneof  great  price,  ali  their 
ambition  was  to  procure  it ; they  no  longer 
sought  after  these  visible  things,  lest  they 
might  lose  the  things  invisible,  and  become 
like  Ely  the  priest,  who  had  his  eyesight 
»o  weak  that  he  eould  not  see  the  lamp  of 
God  which  hung  continually  lighted  in 
; the  temple-  “The  soul  which  loves  God," 
says  a writer  of  those  times,  “has  not 
i leisure  to  think  of  any  thing  else  but  him, 

] or  to  be  occupied  about  other  things  besides 
[ him  : it  disdains,  it  despises  ali  the  rest." 

| “ Nil  grande,  nil  pretiosum  et  admirabile, 
i nil  reputatione  appareat  dignum,  nil  altum, 

| nihil  vere  laudabile  et  desiderabile,  nisi 
ij  quod  aeternum  est this  judgment  gave 
:j  riae  to  the  real  spirit  which  influenced 
men ; they  who  had  drank  from  the  river 
of  Paradise  felt  no  more,  as  8t.  Augustin 
says,  “the  thirst  of  this  World."  How 
can  we  wonder  that  it  produced  its  natural 
effects  ? The  ascetical  writer  of  the  middle 
age,  who  is  the  author  of  the  Manual 
ascribed  to  St.  Augustin,  devotes  one  chap- 
ter  to  shewing  that  men  ought  to  avoid 
and  detest  every  thing  which  turns  aside 
tbe  soul  from  the  contemplation  of  God.* 
Snrely  such  wisdom  was  incompatible  with 
the  industry  of  the  children  of  this  world, 

• Cap.  xx*. 


or  of  men  in  whom  there  seems  to  be  neither 
an  actual,  nor  virtual,  nor  habitual,  nor 
interpretative  intendon  of  being  Christians, 
men  who  through  their  ardent  passion  for 
every  thing  sensual  must  needs  labour 
constantly  for  riches  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  to  gratify  their  senses.  The 
man,  therefore,  who  is  «riSoporurar,  as  Plato* 
says,  will  consistently  emhrace  the  modem 
philosophy,  but  he  cannot  with  jusdee 
argue  against  the  intelligence  of  others 
who  pursued  a different  end  by  different 
measures.  Cicero  even  remarked  that  they 
who  refused  to  render  themselves  servants 
to  lust  and  to  ambition  had  no  occasion  for 
the  daily  expenses  which  involved  others 
in  the  necessity  of  making  money.  “ Why," 
he  asks,  “should  they  greatly  desire  to 
have  money,  or  rather  why  should  they 
care  for  it  at  all?"-f  With  greater  justice 
might  they  exclaim,  in  answer  to  the 
magnifiers  of  such  industry  : O brother, 

Czili  to  ruittd  from  wlienec  ye  spraug; 

Ye  were  not  fortned  to  liro  the  Hfe  of  brutes, 

But  rirtue  to  pursue  and  knovledge  higli.J 

Ah  ! the  hearts  of  men  in  ages  of  faith 
responded  to  that  voice  from  some  undis- 
corered  cell  in  holy  cloisters,  which  sung 
the  hymn  of  “ Jesu  dulcedo  cordium," 
which  in  one  sense  is  ialsely  ascribed  to 
St.  Reraard,  though  in  another  it  justly 
belongs  to  him,  and  to  ali  who  had  sat 
beneath  his  feet : 

Quando  cor  nostrum  visitas, 

Tunc  lucet  ei  veritas. 

Mundi  vilescit  vanitas, 

Et  intus  fervet  caritas. 

which,  perhaps,  in  the  English  version  has 
sdll  greater  simplicity. 

Thy  lovely  preseneo  sliines  so  ciear 
Through  eVry  sense  and  way, 

Tlmt  souls  srliich  onee  have  secu  thee  uear, 

See  aU  things  else  decay. 

Keasoners  who  take  into  account  only 
the  apparent  materiat  interests  of  the  pre- 
sent  life  can  never  form  a just  judgment  of 
the  Christian  politioni  state,  or  of  the  men 
who  formed  it : bnt  in  the  ascetical  writ- 
ings  of  the  middle  ages,  in  the  festivals 
and  in  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  they 
may  discover  the  secret,  without  ascending 
to  the  source,  which  explains  the  cause  of 
all  that  excites  their  pity  and  disdain. 
Ambition,  as  an  universally  pervading 

• De  Bepub.  IX.  t Tuscul.  V.  32. 
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principle,  and  the  incentive»  to  activity  in 
rnerely  earthly  interests,  reccived  neces- 
sarily  a niortal  wonnd  in  that  society, 
which  recognised  and  made  ample  pro- 
visions  for  the  wisdom  of  desiring  to  die  to 
tbis  world,  and  of  wishing  to  l>e  despised 
for  (hrist,  and  of  remaining  unknown  in 
the  present  life.  The  calm  of  the  ancient 
C atholic  state  proceeded  not  from  indolence, 
for  what  society  ever  gave  greater  proof  of  i 
intellectu. il  activity?  but  from  the  sup- 
pression  of  paasions.  A»  the  sea  ia  beheld 
tranquil,  when  no  breath  of  air  moves 
upon  the  gurface,  so  the  mind  of  man  waa 
I at  rest,  and  human  life  pasued  in  a sweet 
calm,  when  the  perturliations  were  retnoved 
which  have  power  to  disturb  it.  Upon 
reading  the  motto  of  an  illugtrious  and 
royal  race  of  the  middle  agea  “ non  labo- 
rant neque  nent,"  a favourable  oceasion  is 
furniahed  for  sophista  to  give  the  reins  to 
lung  diseourse  respecting  the  inaction  and 
indolence  of  Christian  antiquity  ; but  they 
should  remember  that  these  are  the  word-i 
of  the  Son  of  God  proposing  an  example 
of  life  to  his  disciples,  and  that  they  were 
borne  as  a device  without  implying  a satire 
upon  mauners  in  ages  when  men  were 
quite  as  sharp-sighted  to  detect  rnoral 
deformity  os  in  our  own.  liut  the  resuit 
aloneof  the  two  disciplinas  miglit  determine 
their  reapective  merita.  And  how  astonish- 
ing  ia  the  delusion  practiaed  here  ? Those 
who  were  invited  to  the  marriage  feast  in 
the  Gospel,  says  hather  Diego  de  Stella, 

“ thought  it  better  for  them  to  travail  about 
their  business  with  pain  than  to  be  par- 
takera  in  peace  of  the  solemn  feast  of  the 
eternal  King.  lf  the  king  of  heaven  had 
invited  them  to  travail.  and  the  world  unto 
pleasurts  and  eaae,  they  migbt  well  have 
been  excused,  but  when  it  ia  all  contrary, 
then  is  the  error  too  manifeat  if  thou 
shouldst  despise  the  sweet  service  of  ('hrist 
for  the  displeasant  servitude  of  the  devii."* 
The  nations  of  the  north  who  have  refused 
the  invitation  to  the  solemn  feast  alfect 
now  to  despise  devout  poetic  Spain,  and 
epiritual  ltaly,  who  have  in  successive  ages 
accepted  it ; but  we  see  how  they  suffer 
from  their  own  tyrannic  wills  : — formerly 
blessed  with  sweet  peace,  and  nourished 
with  the  bread  of  angels,  they  are  now 
copdemned  to  eat  that  of  care  and  sad- 
ness,  to  behold  violenoe  and  bloody  strife 
within  their  streets,  which  day  and  night 
resound  with  moaus : and  what  after  all 
is  the  spirit  of  industry  as  expressed  in 

• On  the  Contcmpt  of  the  WorlJ,  p.  11. 


the  character  of  the  proud  ? Where  is 
this  great  rnoral  dignity  spoken  of,  in  the 
men  who  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation of  the  almighty  King,  “ who  was 
in  earth  for  their  sake*  crucified,'’  and 
who  prefer  going  away  in  sullen  disdain 
to  their  farms  or  to  their  affairs  when 
the  Church  invites  them  to  rejoice  and 
rest?  Evenomitting all  reference toheaven, 
on  what  ground  are  we  to  reserve  our  ad- 
miration  for  these  men,  who,  as  Lucian 
says,  “ spend  many  sleepless  nights,  and 
painfully  laborious  and  sometimes  bloody 
days,  not  for  the  sake  of  Helenor  of  1’riam, 
but  through  hope  of  gaining  fi  ve  oboli?’* 
What  claims  does  this  spirit  possess  to  the 
pruise  of  virtue  ? Tacitus  paints  it  well  I 
iit  describing  Vinius,  “Audax,  callidus,  | 
promptus,  et  prout  animum  intendisset, 
pravus  aut  industrius,  eadem  vi."*  lf  we  j 
examine  the  true  cauae  of  the  perpetual 
agitation  in  which  men  pass  their  lives, 
where  the  supernatural  motives  of  faith  do 
not  exist,  we  shall  understand  why  in  a 
('atholic  state  in  ages  of  faith  there  was 
less  oceasion  and  provision  for  it.  To  all 
men  who  are  of  the  number  that  look  back, 
it  is  an  insupportable  pain  to  think  of  them- 
selves,  so  that  all  their  care  is  to  forget 
themselves,  and  to  live  without  refiection 
in  being  occupied  with  things  which  leave 
no  time  for  thought.  “This,"  says  1’aschal, 

“ is  the  origin  of  all  the  tumultnous  occu- 
pations  of  men.  The  great  object  is  not  to 
feel  one’s  self,  and  to  avoid  the  bitterness 
and  interior  disgust  which  the  thought  of 
ones  self  would  necessarily  oceasion.  The 
soul  fimis  nothing  in  itself  which  contenta  ! 
it,  nothing  but  affliction,  thereiore  it  is 
obliged  to  fiy  abroad  and  to  lose  the  re- 
membranee  of  ita  real  state  in  application 
to  external  things  which  may  wear  the 
semblance  of  honesty  or  duty.  Its  joy  con- 
sists  in  this  forgetfulness,  and  to  see  itself, 
and  to  be  with  itself,  is  enough  to  render  it 
miserable.  Hence  men  are  loaded  with 
infinite  cares,  and  labours  which  occupy 
them  from  the  break  of  day.  You  roight 
thiuk  that  the  course  of  their  lives  was 
purposely  contrived  to  render  them  un- 
happy,  but  it  is  necessary  for  their  peace  : 
so  that  even  what  little  time  remains  to 
them  after  their  alfairs  must  be  spent  in 
some  diversions,  in  order  that  they  may 
never  be  for  a moment  with  themselves. 
This  it  is  which  makes  them  court  such  in- 
terminable  labours  of  body  and  mind, 
which  makes  them  men  of  business  engaged 

• Hiet.  lib.  1. 18. 
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from  morning  lill  night,  men  of  dissipation 
devoted  to  a thousand  diversions  which 
must  occupy  their  whole  souls,  for  it  is  im- 
possible  that  thosc  who  act  only  by  the 
movements  which  they  find  in  themselves 
and  in  their  nature  should  ever  subsist  in 
repose  and  Ieisure  without  being  instantly 
attacked  by  melancholy  and  sadness."  fiut 
in  a Catholic  state  in  ages  of  faith  the  case 
was  otherwise,  for  as  Paschul  says,  “ it  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Chrislian  religion 
to  reconcile  man  to  himself  in  reconciling 
him  to  God,  to  render  the  view  of  himself 
sopportable,  and  to  make  solitude  and  re- 
poae  more  agreeable  to  many  than  agita- 
tion  and  the  commerce  of  men."  Hence 
we  can  understand  why  the  moderns  are 
happy  in  London  or  Paris,  and  find  them- 
selves oppressed  with  melancholy  in  Rome 
or  Valladolid ; why  they  prefer  a Brentford 
httstings  to  the  Dome  of  the  Vatican,  and  a 
manufactory  to  a conrent.  That  a just 
and  reasonable  industry,  corresponding 
with  that  divine  judgment  which  did  not 
condemn  Martha,  as  St.  Augustin  says,  but 
only  distinguisbed  the  gift,  and  consistent 
with  the  noble  intelligence  of  Christians, 
was  not  wanting  in  the  ancient  States  may 
well  be  nnderstood  from  many  evidences. 
Degnignes  has  written  a treatise  upon  the 
Commerce  of  the  Middle  Ages,  containing, 
tmidst  many  false  and  exaggerated  state- 
roents,  curions  details.*  Not  to  speak  of 
the  celebrated  commerce  of  Venice,  Pisa, 
and  tienoa,  it  appears  that  in  the  reign  of 
Chilperic  the  Franks  had  many  vessels  on 
the  Mediterranean,  that  the  trade  of  Mar- 
seilles  continued  to  flourish  as  under  the 
Romans,  and  that  even  in  the  interior  of 
France  the  Oriental  languages  were  culti- 
rated  in  consequence  of  the  commercial  re- 
lationi maintained  with  the  countries  of 
theEast.  In  the  timeof  Clovis,  tbere  were 
merehants  at  Paris  who  made  frequent 
royages  to  Syria.  Under  the  Carlovingian 
princes  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean 
was  a source  of  riches  to  France.  In  the 
ttinth  centnry,  the  Loynnese  and  the  Mar- 
seillese  imported  spices  and  perfumes  from 
India  and  Arabia,  which  were  transported 
by  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone  to  the  Moselle, 
whence  they  were  distributed  by  the 
Rhein,  the  Mein,  and  the  Nekar,  to  the 
extremities  of  Germany.  The  interests  of 
commerce  were  not  unconnected  with  the 
pilgrimages  to  Palestine  and  the  crusades 
which  followed.  Degnignes  exposes  the 
immense  projecta  of  policy  and  commerce, 

* Mem.  de  l*Aead.  dos  Inscriptione,  toto.  XXXVII. 


associated  with  views  of  religion,  which 
were  dereloped  by  writers  in  the  time  of 
Philippe-le-Bel.  The  tin  of  Cornwall 
used  to  be  transported  by  means  of  the 
Loire  to  the  gates  of  Digeon,  to  form  pin- 
nacles  for  the  monasteries  of  Burgundy  ;* 
the  merehants  of  Dieppe  and  Rouen,  in 
the  fourteenth  ccntury,  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade  with  Africa,  where  they 
founded  great  establishments : yet  in  gene- 
ral  the  knowledge  of  these  facta  has  been 
transmitted  only  by  incidental  testimonies. 
It  appears  also,  that  the  population  of 
France  and  England  in  the  middle  ages, 
equalled  that  of  our  times.  The  Pope,  al 
the  Council  of  Clerinont,  spoke  of  France 
as  being  hardly  able  to  contain  the  multi- 
tude  of  its  inhabitants.  The  country  was 
rich  and  well  cultivated,  as  is  proved  by 
the  immensity  and  variety  of  the  royal  and 
! seigneurial  rights.  One  of  the  first  obser- 
vatione made  by  the  pilgrim  brother  Nicole, 
during  his  first  day's  jonrney  in  the  Holy 
Land  from  Jaffa,  was  that  the  land  was 
good  but  ili  cultivated  by  the  labourers. -f 
This  implies  that  he  was  accnstomed  to  see 
good  farming.  The  mere  fruits  of  the  earth 
maintained  Spain  so  rich  in  former  times, 
that  Louis  IX.,  King  of  France,  being  at  the 
court  of  Toledo  in  the  time  of  Don  Alonso, 
was  lost  in  astonishment  at  its  splendour, 
and  said  that  he  had  never  seen  any  thing 
comparable  neither  in  Europe  nor  in  Asia. 
Yet  a vast  part  of  Spain  is  incapable  of 
much  cultivation.  With  respect  to  England, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  tracts  which 
had  been  reclaimed  and  cultivated  by  the 
monks  have  in  later  ages  been  sutfered  to 
retura  to  their  original  barrenness.  We 
shall  have  occasion  in  another  place  to 
speak  of  the  multitude  of  monuments  with 
which  faith  covered  the  soil  of  Europe  ; for 
the  present  one  may  be  allowed  to  snggest, 
that  the  richly  cultivated  garden  of  the 
plains  of  Lombardy,  or  thelovely  shores  of 
Chiavera,  do  not  indicate  a less  degree  of 
the  industry  of  man,  because  beautiful 
churclies  and  graceful  oratories  are  seen  to 
rise  at  every  step  amidst  the  vines  and 
corn  ; that  a seaport  city,  like  Genoa,  does 
not  impress  a stranger  with  a less  opinion 
of  its  commercial  activity,  because  he  hears 
during  the  stili  hour  that  precedes  the  dawn 
the  faint  music  of  innumerable  bells  sum- 
moning  to  matins  choirs  of  saintly  men  and 
women,  whose  monasteries  are  thickly 
scattered  over  tbe  surrounding  mountains 

• Bibliothec.  Clnniarens. 
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clothed  with  the  pale  olive.  44  Sed  plena 
errorum  sunt  omnia  the  moderna  cannot 
it  seems,  recognise  an  industry  which  does 
not  exclude  ali  considerations  of  a spiritual 
order,  and  all  swect  remembrancea  of  a 
future  country.  Villani  ia  to  be  extolled 
above  all  the  ecclesiastical  and  noble  hia- 
tor i ans  of  the  middle  age,  because  he  chiefly 
studies  what  belongs  to  the  material  inter- 
es ts  of  the  people,  the  operatione  of  trade, 
the  price  of  corn,  the  qu&lity  of  the  food 
and  drink,  which  can  only  be  learned  by 
inductio»  from  the  latter,  as  Deguignea 
complains ; and  a tyrant  who  destroys  the 
liberty  of  education,  and  who  pursues  a 
ayatematic  plan  to  undermine  all  intellectual 
good,  is  to  be  praised  as  a wise,  magnani- 
mous  prince,  because  he  cncourages  the 
breed  of  cattle  and  makes  the  markets 
thrive.  How  elsc  would  men  legislate,  if 
tliey  were  providing  a city  for  brute  swine  ? 
So  asks  one  in  Plato,  alter  hearing  a sim  i lar 
plan  for  forming  a city,  Ei  & v£>v  ir6\iv 
Ktrr((TKiva{*s,  ri  h»  avrovs  uXXo  f)  ravra  «^op- 
ra(<s.*  At  the  same  time  one  may  admit, 
that  there  is  a wisdom  of  self  prcservation 
ahown  by  these  societies  which  rest  entirely 
upon  material  interests,  materializing  all 
intcrests  and  deriving  their  security  from 
this  forced  reunion  of  all  individual  wills, 
when  they  look  with  a jealous  eye  upon 
Catholicism,  and  endeavour  to  exclude  those 
who  profess  it ; for  in  consequence  of  the 
spirituality  of  this  religion,  it  must  be  in 
perpetual  contradict ion  with  their  principies 
and  maxima,  and  it  would  become  in  some 
sort  an  instrument  of  disorder  for  the  me- 
diani cs  who  govern  that  state  and  give 
motion  to  its  springs.  But  let  us  mend  our 
specd,  for  we  draw  near  the  opening  of 
sweeter  ways.  I shall  endeavour  to  com- 
press  in  as  small  a space  as  possible  the 
remaining  subjects  of  refiection  suggested 
by  a review  of  the  ancient  political  state  in 
ages  of  faith. 

In  the  first  place,  I observe,  there  was 
a consistency  between  all  things,  material 
and  intellectual,  and  the  manners  of  men 
were  in  harmony  with  their  institutions. 
The  contrast  which  Coleridge  draws  between 
the  genuine  and  artificial  poets,  might  be 
found  to  exist  between  different  forms  of 
society.  Of  the  modern  customs  and  in- 
stitutions, 44  lay  asidc  the  tities  and  the 
ornaments,  translate  them  into  another 
tongue,  and  it  will  be  a matter  of  wonder 
to  you  that  such  trivialisms,  not  to  say 
such  nonsense  occasionally,  could  ever  be 
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received  and  perpetuated/*  Apply  the 
same  process  to  those  of  the  ages  of  faith. 
Lay  the  body  of  an  institution,  or  of  a cus- 
tom,  bare ; decompose  it  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power  : the  beauty,  and  grace,  and 
poetry,  may,  indeed,  be  destroyed,  yet  good 
sense  will,  in  every  instance,  remain  con- 
spicuous,  as  the  substance  or  body  of  the 
whole.  The  first  lines  of  the  prologue  of 
the  Salic  law  are  an  instance  in  point : — 
44  The  nation  of  the  Franks  having  God  for 
founder,  strong  in  arms,  firm  in  keeping 
treaties,  profound  in  council,  noble  in  per- 
son,  beautiful  in  complexion,  valiant  in 
combat,  but  latcly  converted  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  free  from  lu  reay; — and  even,  while 
under  a barbarous  belief,  seeking,  by  the 
inspiration  of  God,  the  key  of  knowledge, 
desiring  justice,  and  guarding  picty.”  It 
is  said,  this  might  be  the  text  of  an  heroic 
song ; but  compare  it,  in  respect  to  the  striet 
truth  of  its  testimony,  with  the  received 
formulas  of  the  modern  society,  where  such 
strange  inconsistencies  have  been  introduced 
by  retaining  the  language,  and  rejecting 
the  philosophy,  of  Christian  antiquity,  and 
every  one  must  be  struck  with  the  justice  of 
this  distinction.  But  the  perfect  Christian 
consistency  of  the  ancient  state  is  one  cause 
why  the  modern  historians  are  almosi  in- 
variably  mistaken  in  their  representationa 
of  it.  It  is  with  their  style,  as  with  that 
of  Ephorus  and  Hcrmippus,  in  which,  as 
Mulier  says,  no  one  could  recognise  the 
ancient  simplicity  and  loveliness  which  char- 
acterized  aU  the  genuine  remains  of  the  age 
of  Lycurgus;  for  our  modern  historians,  too, 
endeavour  to  assimilate  as  much  as  possible 
the  nolions  of  antiquity  to  those  of  their 
own  time,  and  to  attempt,  in  some  way  or 
other  to  represent  every  deed  as  proceeding 
from  such  motives  as  would  have  actuated 
their  own  contemporaries.  Machiavel  was 
the  first  of  a similar  school.  In  his  history 
of  Florence  his  views  are  not  Christian 
respecting  the  events  of  society.  His  very 
language  is  pagan  ; and  in  order  to  imitate 
the  dark  and  fcarful  sentenccs  of  Tacitus, 
hc  seems  to  forget  that  he  is  relating  the 
history  of  a state  which  was  no  longer  under 
the  impressions  of  paganism.  Nor  can  I 
omit  mention  of  that  other  characteristic  of 
the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  middle 
ages,  which  consisted  in  their  indicating 
habita  of  meditation  on  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  on  all  the  circumstances  and  mysteries 
of  the  Gospel  history  with  which  they  were 
in  harmony,  or,  at  least,  reconciieable ; in 
the  same  manner  as  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  modern  legislation,  and  form  of  life,  to 
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exhibit  a forgetfulness  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  and  of  ali  the  circumstances  of  the 
hiator;  of  his  Charch,  to  such  a degree  as 
to  be  often  absolutely  irreconcileable  with 
the  practice  of  that  religion. 

Another  characteristic,  I observe,  is  the 
settled  composure  of  the  Catholic  state,  like 
that  of  the  ancient  Dorian,  which  seems 
entitled  to  respect  when  contrasted  with  the 
versatile  talem s of  the  moderas,  who  set 
no  limita  to  their  love  of  change,  and  with 
whom  society  is  only  a bond  of  convention, 
which  the  will  of  the  people  can  dissolve, 
like  a tent  which  the  shepherd  pitches  for 
one  night  and  which  he  takes  down  at 
break  of  day.  In  opposition  to  the  modera 
opinion,  we  may  believe  what  is  written  in  j 
the  ethie  page,  that  it  is  not  men  remark- 
able  for  virtue  who  make  revolutions,  for 
they  would  be  few  against  the  many .*  “ The 
great  object  of  a wise  and  trnly  civilized 
state,”  as  Frederick  Schlegel  says,  “ is  to 
preserve  men  from  becoming  wild,  and  from 
degenerating  into  a savage  state.  Every 
revolution  is  a passing  epoch  of  a savage 
state,  when  man,  notwithstanding  single 
examples  of  heroic  virtue,  and  wonderful 
self-devotion,  is,  in  faet,  reduced  to  the  ' 
character  of  a savage.  There  is  always  a 
propensity  in  his  nature  to  becorae  wild 
and  savage,  and  it  ia  the  great  object  of 
ali  wise  governments  to  guard  against  this 
by  ali  means  possible.‘'-f  Again,  one 
must  admire  (though  French  and  En* 
giish  politicians  regard  it  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  a tyranny)  ita  principle  of  self- 
defence,  when  contrasted  with  the  revolu- 
tionary  passion  for  attack,  and  conqueat, 
and  overthrow  of  existing  constitutione. 
Like  the  Dorian,  too,  ita  power  was  not 
purchased,  but  native ; ita  policy  was  siow 
and  deliberate  conviction  against  determined 
rashncss : its  essencc  a unity  of  feeling  and 
principies,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  body 
become  as  it  were  one  moral  agent ; its 
object  in  administration  to  obtain  good 
order,  or  sao-fiov,  the  regular  combination 
of  diderent  elementa.  Another  remarkable 
characteris tic  of  the  middle  ages  was  the 
importance  attaehed  to  ancient  customs, 
and  their  maintenance  by  a judgment 
and  a power  superior  to  all  legislative 
enactments,  and  in  defiance  of  all  the 
novelties  that  private  reasoners  might  ad- 
vocate. Montaigne  well  undcrstood  the 
excellence  of  this  society.  “ Qui  mettroit 
mes  rtveries  en  compte,  an  prejudice  de 
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Ia  plus  chetive  loi  de  son  village,  ou 
opinion,  ou  coutume,  il  se  feroit  grand 
tort,  et  encore  autant  a moi."  These 
are  his  words.  The  barbarians  had  re- 
spected  the  rights  of  the  nations  which 
they  conquered,  so  that  the  ancient  customs 
stili  prevailed  in  each  province;  and  not 
only  had  these  the  force  of  law,  but  it  was 
even  permitted  to  each  man  to  choose  under 
what  customs  he  would  be  governed,whether 
as  a Roman  or  a Frank,  a Burgundian  or  a 
Qerman.  “ Populus  interrogetur,  quali  vult 
lege  vivere,  et  sub  ea  vivat."*  If  we  pay 
attention  to  the  particular  tendency  ofeach 
of  these  customs,  we  shall  fiud  it  stili  indi- 
cating  the  superior  wisdom  of  a Catholic 
state  to  all  the  enactments  as  well  as  theories 
of  modern  sophists,  of  which  every  charae- 
teristic,  however  liberal  in  denomination, 
is,  at  the  bottom,  something  that  Plato,  to 
say  nothing  of  Christiani ty,  would  term 
uifXtv&fpov,  and  very  often  (PiXo^prjturrov. 
The  Catholic  stale  was  the  most  natural 
of  all  others,  that  is,  it  was  founded  with 
the  highest  art;  for  to  be  natural  is  the 
most  difBcult  triumph  of  all  works  of  mind, 
since  in  laws  as  in  arts,  in  morals  as  in 
manners,  what  is  false,  bad,  and  unnatural, 
presents  iisclf  to  our  mind  of  itself.  And 
Bonald  quotes  Quintilian,  saying,  “ id  est 
maxime  naturale  quod  natura  fieri  optime 
patitur.”  Again,  the  public  mind  of  a 
Catholic  community  had  a love  ibr  past 
times,  and  a great  attachment  to  the  me- 
mory  of  its  ancestors.  Like  the  Dorie  race, 
though  on  additional  grounds,  and  without 
its  extravagance,  the  attention  of  that  society 
was  turaed  to  the  past,  rather  than  to  the 
future  ; and  here  was  stili  further  indication 
of  a happy  state:  for,  speakiug  of  the  living 
faith  of  a whole  people  as  constituting  its 
natural  strength.  De  Haller  says,  “it  is 
remarkable,  that  wherever  a people  is  dis- 
tinguished  by  a love  for  their  ancient 
chronicies,  wherever  they  desire  to  know 
the  history  of  their  country,  wherever  the 
glorious  events  which  have  founded,  aggran- 
dized,  and  Consolidated  the  social  bond,  are 
generally  recalled  and  cclebrated  by  music 
or  chaunts,  one  will  find  that  there  the 
greatest  freedom  prevails,  and  the  abuses 
of  power  are  least  known.”f  I have 
alluded  to  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  state, 
by  which  it  obtained  the  object  of  all  legis- 
lation,  according  to  the  ancient  anges.  The 
great  object  with  Plato  would  be  to  guard 
against  the  natural  tendency  of  men  to 
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he  says,  “ men  would  neither  know  nor  be 
able  to  follow  what  is  bcst ; they  would  not 
know,  in  political  Science,  that  the  gencral 
intereat  is  to  be  pursued  before  private, 
for  the  former  consolidates,  but  the  latter 
dissolves  States : they  would  not  know, 
that  it  is  for  the  advantage  both  of  the 
whole  society,  and  of  each  member,  that 
the  genera!  interesta  should  be  preferred 
to  tlie  individual ; and  if  they  did  know 
it,  but  were  to  Cnd  themselves  indepen- 
dent,  and  not  responsible,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  persevere  in  the  opinion  and 
praetice ; for  the  mortal  nature  inclines 
always  ori  irXeonefia»  au!  liunrpayiay,  flying 
from  pain  and  pursuing  pleasure,  and  re- 
garding  both  before  justire,  and  involving  it 
self  in  darkness,  so  as  in  the  end  to  fili  itself, 
and  the  whole  state,  with  all  mannerofevil."* 
What  an  assistance  was  here  fumished  by 
the  Catholic  principies,  and  how  surely 
did  they  operate!  The  social  order  was 
compact  and  firm,  and  needed  no  propping 
with  arbitrary  laws  : the  authority  of  chiefs 
was  strong,  the  consent  of  orders  was  in- 
violate ; judgments  were  maintained  ; the 
minds  of  good  men  were  ready  at  the  nod 
of  the  Christian  pastore,  and  always  was 
there  found  a Citizen  who  would  expose 
himself  to  envy  for  the  safety  of  his 
country.  As  the  Athenian  proposed  in 
Plato,  it  was  held  that  the  Btate,  like  one 
man,  should  Uve  virtuously  ;t  and  temper- 
ance  and  meekness  were  deemed  as  neces- 
sary  in  the  state  as  in  a man.;  This  was 
the  mark  at  which  all  aimed  in  life,  both 
with  the  regard  to  public  and  private 
affaira,  that  the  state  os  well  as  each  indi- 
vidual might  cultivate  justice  and  tem- 
poranee with  a view  to  happiness ; not  al- 
lowing  all  things  to  cupidity,  the  desire  of 
satisfying  which  is  an  interminable  evil, 
and  reduces  men  and  States  to  lead  the  life 
of  robbers ; for  with  the  desire  to  gratify 
every  passion,  they  can  be  friends  neither 
to  man  nor  to  God.§  The  nation,  as  one 
supplicant,  sent  up  prayera  to  heaven,  that 
virtue  might  be  granted  to  obedient  youth, 
rest  to  placid  age,  and  to  the  whole,  collec- 
tively,  wealth,  and  oiTspring,  and  every 
honour.  ‘‘That  as  the  tempora!  genera- 
tion  contributed  to  the  omament  of  the 
world,  so  by  an  admirable  effect  of  the 
grace  and  providence  of  God,  the  spiritual 
generation  might  serve  to  the  augmenta- 
tion  of  his  Church."l|  The  whole  character 
and  desire  of  the  state  might  have  been 


expressed  in  the  words  which  we  read  upon 
the  great  obelisk  of  the  Vatican,  ‘‘Christus 
vincit,  Christus  regnat,  Christus  imperat, 
Christus  ab  omni  malo  plebem  suam  de- 
fendat.” “ Of  all  religions,”  says  De  Haller, 
“ the  CathoUc  is  without  question  the  most 
proper  to  maintain  an  union  of  hearts  and 
minds,  and  to  preserve  the  intemal  tran- 
quillity  of  States;  not  only  because  the 
form  of  the  Church  is  monarchal.  and 
therefore  analogous  to  that  of  kingdoms ; 
for  we  shall  prove  hereafter  that  it  agrees 
equally  well  with  republies ; but  because 
it  is  founded  on  obedience  to  legitimate 
authority,  and  not  on  independence  of  all 
authority ; on  respect,  and  not  on  con- 
tempt  for  fathere  and  mothere ; on  the  de- 
nial,  and  not  on  the  idolizing,  of  self;  on 
the  reciproca!  sacrifice  of  one  for  another, 
which  is  the  bond  of  all  society,  and  not 
on  egotism,  which  is  its  solvant  and  destruc- 
tion ; on  the  bond  of  an  immenso  coinmu- 
nity,  united  by  the  same  faith  and  the 
sarae  law,  and  not  on  a principle  of  hatred, 
of  isolation,  and  of  dispersion ; in  fine, 
because  in  ita  dogmas,  in  its  morality,  and 
in  its  worship,  it  teaehes,  nourishes.  and 
vivifies  without  ceasing,  respect  for  the 
maxims  and  traditions  of  fathere  and  su- 
periore ; veneration  for  aU  that  is  an- 
cient,  univereal,  perpetual ; and  rcpugnance 
against  all  separations,  and  all  fundamen- 
tal  innovations."* 

But  aU  rested  on  the  maintenance  of 
piety,  in  order  that,  according  to  the  con- 
verse of  Cicero 's  celebrated  sentence,  piety 
prevailing,  faith  and  the  society  of  the 
human  race,  and  justice,  the  most  excel- 
lent of  all  things,  might  be  estabUshed. 
Hence,  then,  arose  the  necessity  for  pre- 
serving  the  public  mind  from  being  cor- 
rupted  by  the  perverse  and  immoral  wills 
of  a few.  Though  the  modems  have  chosen 
to  discard  these  precautions,  the  wisdom 
of  the  ancient  measures  remains  justified. 
The  private  error  makes  firet  the  public 
error,  and  then,  in  its  turn,  the  public 
error  makes  the  private  error.  This  is 
what  Montaigno  said.  The  Athenian  dis- 
putant in  Plato  would  subject  the  stage  to 
a severe  censorship,  and  no  pieee  should 
be  performed  until  the  censore  had  deter- 
mined  that  it  contained  nothing  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  legislature.f  In  what 
manner  Socrates  would  have  determined 
the  question  now  so  much  discussed,  re- 
lative to  the  justice  or  prudence  of  re- 
straints  upon  literature  and  the  aris,  msy 
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beconcluded  with  certaiuty  from  the  famous 
passage  in  the  Republic  relative  to  poeta, 
and,  indeed,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the 
Platonic  writings.  Plato  expressly  says 
that  a legislator  should  inflict  a great  fine 
upon  any  poetor  other member of  the  state 
who  should  sing  of  men  living  happily, 
being  wicked.*  He  would  not  suffer  any 
thing  to  be  published  derogatory  to  the 
noble  i m ages  of  piety  and  heroism  which 
should  exuit  the  imagination  of  youth.f 
Chatoaubriond  has  done  well  in  adding  to 
the  porapous  inscription  over  the  library 
of  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  IotjhIo»,  de- 

posit  of  the  remedies  and  of  the  poisons  of 
the  soul.”  In  Catholic  States  alone  we 
stili  behold  tliis  great  primal  object  of 
all  vrise  and  jnst  govemment  faithfully 
maintained,  that  of  preserving  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  men  from  blasphemies  against 
the  good  power  in  heavcn,  and  of  shield- 
ing  defenceless  youth  from  the  accursed 
darts  of  reason,  swayed  by  lust,  or  cunning 
avaricc,  such  as  in  every  other  city  ore 
levelled  at  them,  whieh  way  soever  they 
move,  or  tum,  or  bend  their  sight. 

At  Rome,  where  more  than  in  any  other 
city  of  the  world  each  man  feels  himself 
personally  free,  any  violation  of  public 
morals,  by  teraptation,  is  guarded  against 
like  murder ; and,  indeed,  owing  to  circum- 
stances  which  we  cannot  delay  to  unfold, 
and  which  require  the  physician  rather 
than  the  divine,  more  effectually  prevented 
than  manslaughter.  We  fiud  St.  Bemard 
cotnplaining  in  energetic  tenns,  as  an  extra- 
ordinary  circumstance,  of  the  circulation  of 
dangerous  works.  In  allusion  to  those  of 
Abailard  he  says,  “violent  leaves  are  scatter- 
ed  on  highways ; books  fly ; in  cities  and  in 
castles  darkness  is  received  for  light ; and 
poison  is  administered  instead  of  honey. 
They  pass  from  nation  to  nation,  and  from 
kingdoms  to  another  people.";  So  great 
an  evil  was  this  considered,  that  bishops 
even  refrained  from  publishing  in  their 
dioceses  pontifical  constitutions  which  con- 
demned  errors  that  were  there  unknown, 
feariug  lest  it  might  introduce  the  know- 
ledge  of  them ; therefore  the  fathers  of  a 
council  in  1528  decreed  that  in  public 
assemblies  the  doctrines  of  the  heretics 
should  be  only  reproved  in  general  tenns 
in  all  places  where  they  were  unknown. 
Under  Philip  I.  the  licence  of  the  French 
«mgsters  proeeeded  to  such  a length,  that 
Yves,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  thought  himself 
obliged  to  procuro  the  intcrposition  of 
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the  Holy  See.*  Philip  Augustus,  on  Corn- 
ing to  the  crown,  made  severo  regulations 
against  licentious  poets,  banishing  from 
court  all  those  who  employed  their  abilitiea 
to  corrupt  men.  For  this  end,  no  doubt, 
it  was  necessary  that  power  and  an  efficient 
force  should  belong  to  the  govemment  of 
the  state.  But  let  it  be  remembered 
while  the  administration  was  strong  to 
repress  the  obstades  to  the  sanctification 
of  souls,  it  did  not  sullv  the  source  of  all 
intellectual  and  moral  good,  by  attempting 
under  the  name  of  liberty  to  dostroy  the 
freedom  of  the  Church,  which  is  its  im- 
mediate fountain.  Plato  proposed  a hard 
question,  “ How  can  a stata  or  city  make 
use  of  philosophy  so  as  not  to  corrupt  and 
destroy  it?"  And  instead  of  giving  a satis- 
factory  reply,  he  only  suggests,  that  all 
great  things  are  subject  to  rain,  and  that 
every  excellence  involves  a difficulty.f  But 
if  it  were  asked  how  did  the  state,  in  ages 
of  faith,  avail  itself  of  the  celestial  wisdom 
without  injuri ng  it,  tlie  reply  might  be  in- 
stantly  made,  by  leaving  the  Church,  which 
imparted  it,  free,  only  ensuring  its  protac- 
tion  or  co-operating  with  its  laws. 

This  would  be  the  place  to  speak  of  the 
Creative  spirit  which  belonged  to  the  an- 
cient  Catholic  society  ; but  as  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  present  and  following  books 
will  be  a development  of  this  tmth,  I shall 
only  observe  here,  what  a singular  contrast 
the  history  of  later  ages  presents  in  this 
respect.  Destraction  follows  the  sophista 
in  all  their  pians  of  constitution.  Without 
autlrority  and  meekness  oorresponding, 
men  aro  unable  to  found  any  thing : thus 
in  France,  when  every  institution  was  fall- 
ing  to  the  ground,  thrones,  altars,  monas- 
terics,  hospitals,  and  laws,  they  always 
professed  the  desire  to  reconstruet,  to 
nave,  and  to  direct,  as  De  Haller  witnesses 
in  the  very  words.  Constituent,  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  and  Directory.  The  later 
history  of  the  northem  natione  bears  the 
satne  tostimony,  during  periods  of  long 
tranquillity,  and  of  an  immense  accumula- 
tion  of  wealth  in  noble  families,  which 
would  have  favoured  the  spirit  of  institu- 
tion, if  it  had  existed.  Such,  then,  are  a 
few  of  the  general  reflections  that  may  be 
suggested  by  a review  of  the  govemment 
and  society  of  a Catholic  state,  in  ages  of 
faith : others,  indeed,  suffieiently  obvious, 
relative  to  the  disorders  which  the  passions 
of  men  introduced  into  it,  have  already, 
no  doubt,  presented  themsclves  to  our 
minds ; and  perhaps  readers  of  the  modem 
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Bchool  are  ready  to  cry  out  with  open 
mouths,  at  if  ihey  had  overshot  Robio 
Hood,  that  thete  were  times  of  violence 
and  deaolation,  and  not  such  as  are  here 
represented  ; but  erant  i ng  that  such  dis- 
orders  were  found  to  exiat  ; granting, 
I say,  whnt  they  will  have  granted,  the 
truth  of  what  we  have  now  seco  continues 
no  less  certain ; it  is  incontrovertible  ; and 
though  such  an  exercite  must  be  tnost 
painful  to  persons  of  their  intellectual 
habita,  so  Iittle  prepared  for  encountering 
any  trouble  or  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a 
ready  conclusion,  the  grand  criterion  of 
having  profited  under  their  masters,  the 
task  which  devolves  upon  them,  is  to  re- 
concile  this  vietv  of  history,  which  is  so 
new  to  them,  with  the  disorders  and 
horrore  which  have  been  so  long  familiar  to 
them ; but  with  which  they  by  no  means 
had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  being  ac- 
quainted,  as  perhups  in  a future  place  it 
will  be  necessary  to  demonstrate.  As  for 
those  real  lovers  of  truth,  and  real  scholare, 
willing,  but  unable,  to  rise  from  the  study 
of  history  with  such  agrecable  impressions, 
from  their  familiarity  with  a multitudo  of 
facts  which  seem  to  contradici  them,  there 
is  a reflection  which  I would  humbly  sug- 
gest,  from  which  one  would  infer  that  they 
ought  ratber  to  fear  the  consequences  of 
their  own  timidity, which  may  be  quite  as  in- 
jurious  to  truth  as  a gruundlcss  confidence. 
It  is  for  the  sake  of  truth  that  they  should 
dismiss  their  fears,  and  unhesitatingly  fol- 
low  those  who  find  in  the  history  of  ages  of 
faith  an  idea  full  of  grandeur  and  peaceful 
delight.  For,  in  fact,  how  stand  they  with 
regard  to  truth  ? They  read  the  lesmed 
antiquarian  Works  of  the  great  Benedictine 
and  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury,  devoted  to  particular  inrestigations, 
which  rendered  H necessary  to  comprise 
within  a few  pages  the  crimes  and  follies 
of  many  generatione  of  men.  Thus  they 
become  insensible  to  the  general  tone  of 
sanctity  which  belonged  to  society  in  these 
ages.  No  doubt  the  researches  of  a M ahii  - 
lon,  a Chardon,  a Fleury,  and  othere  in  that 
track,  have  their  importance  ; but  they  do 
not  supersede  the  use  of  simpler  and  less 
vutuable  works,  which  only  give  a general 
and  comprehensive  review  of  tbe  periods 
which  these  acute  and  profound  men  have 
analysed,  with  a view  to  some  particular 
object  of  curiosity : without  this,  the  re- 
suit, ia  the  reader's  mind,  is  a distorted 
and  unjust  conclusion,  a right  estimate, 
perhaps,  of  particular  questions,  but  un- 
questionably  an  erroneous  judgment  of 


the  general  character  of  society.  At  the 
prescnt,  I proceed  to  notice  the  opinion  of 
those  who,  in  Gallic  phrase,  set  forth  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  civilizs- 
tion ; and  the  observations  I have  to  make 
will  conduct  us  to  our  wonted  stage  of  rest 
“ The  ancients  did  not  resemble  us  in  this 
respect,”  says  a sophist  to  Socrates,  “ bc- 
cause  they  were  unable  and  not  sufliciently 
wise,  for  the  art  of  wisdom  with  us  has 
made  a great  progress  since  their  time.” 
" So  that,”  says  Socrates,  pretending  to 
finish  the  sentence,  “ if  Bias  were  sdive 
again,  he  would  be  subject  to  your  ridicule, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Deedalus  would  now 
l>e  laughed  at,  as  the  mukers  of  statues 
affirm,  if  he  were  to  fabricate  any  of  those 
objecta  which  bear  his  name ?”  “ It  is  so,” 
replies  the  sophist.  “ Indeed  I am  per- 
suaded  that  you  speak  truly,"  continues 
Socrates,  "for  I have  this evidence;  1 know 
that  Gorgias  and  Prodicus  have  grown  im- 
mensely  rich  in  consequence  of  their  appli- 
cation  to  public  affairs ; but  as  for  these 
ancients,  no  one  ever  thought  them  worthy 
of  receiving  money  as  a recompense  for  their 
skill.  They  were  so  simple  and  foolish, 
that  they  seem  not  to  have  known  the 
value  of  money,  whereas  each  of  these 
modern  ‘ talented’  men  (our  ancient  lan- 
guage  had  no  term  adequate  to  exprcss 
such  proficients)  make  more  by  his  wisdom 
than  any  mechanic  by  his  trade."  “And 
yet,  0 Socrates,"  cries  the  sophist,  not 
perceiving  the  higher  thoughts  of  genius, 
“you  really  know  nothing  of  this  glory  of 
ours ; for  if  you  were  to  hear  what  sums 
of  money  I have  made,  you  would  be 
astonished.  To  omit  other  things,  when  I 
was  in  Sicily,  though  1’rotageras  was  there 
in  the  height  of  reputation,  yet  in  a very 
short  time  I made  more  than  ISO  minae, 
and  from  one  Iittle  place,  Inichus,  I had 
more  than  twenty  mina:,  and  so  1 came 
horne  bearing  such  gifts  with  me,  that  the 
other  citizens  were  lost  in  astonishment ; 
and  I think  that  I must  have  made  more 
money  than  any  other  two  of  the  sophista 
that  you  could  name.”  “ KoX<h>  y*  mi  pry a 

TtKprfpiov  !T"<ptac  rvv  vvp  avtipomatv  ir pix  roit 
apxatovs,  titrov  AuK^spowri,”  replies  Socrates. 
“Truly  the  ancients  were  strangely  igno- 
rant, for  many  of  them  experienced  a 
fortune  the  very  reverse  of  yours ; and 
they  despised,  and  neglected,  and  lost  ali 
these  things,  so  foolish  was  their  wisdom  : 
Atynval  8t  mi  irtpi  AXA ur  rw  iroAmuv  cr epa 
maiiTa.  You  have  given,  by  what  you 
now  advance,  an  abundant  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  tbe  moderns ; for,  as  the 
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saying  ia,  the  wise  man  must  especially  be 
wise  for  himself,  and  this  is  the  criterion  of 
ali,  whoever  is  able  to  make  most  money."* 
How  can  wt,  other  little  men,  prcsutne  to 
refute  argnments  which  Socrates  thought 
unanswerable  ? One  may  only  pity  the 
ancient  writers  for  not  bemg  aware  of  the 
moral  perfectibility  to  which  hnman  society 
is  always  necessarilv  advancing.  Thns 
Thucydides,  describing  the  horrors  and 
atrocities  which  attended  the  sedition  of 
Corcyra,  is  so  incorrect  in  language,  as  to 
add  respecting  the  circumstances,  '‘such 
things  occurred,  and  always  will  occnr,  as 
long  as  the  natnre  of  men  continues  the 
same,  “i»r  A»  y aury  putris  avOpomuv 
So  far  behind  now  appears  to  us  his  famed 
sagaci  ty ! 

The  theory  of  the  perfectibility  of  human 
society,  as  understood  by  the  polidcal 
sophista  who  now  maintain  it,  is  admirably 
convenient  for  those  whohave  an  antipathy 
to  the  proof  of  facts,  and  the  lessons  of 
expcrience,  conveyed  in  history ; it  suits 
deligktfully  those  who  love  to  indulge  in 
vague  generalities  and  common  places  void 
of  sease,  who  are  fond  of  ambiguous  em- 
phatic  phrases,  and  the  language  of  exag- 
geration.  It  is  only  nnfortunate  that  they 
are  not  the  first  to  suppose  that  antiquity 
is  forgot,  eustom  unknown,  and  as  it  were 
that  “the  world  is  now  but  to  begin.” 
Such  vaunts  have  risen  before  to  Him, 
“ whose  eye  nothing  ncw  surveys."  The 
followers  of  Laertes,  in  attacking  the  king 
of  Denmark,  have  forestalled  them  here ; 
and  in  fact,  in  every  revolution  of  men, 
there  were  always  some  to  cry,  " the  world 
is  now  but  to  begin !"  The  only  novelty 
presented  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
mankind  is,  that  such  a cry  should  have 
imposed  on  genius ; and  that  the  Christian 
poet  of  ill-guided  France  should  have 
thought  that  he  beheld  the  social  state,  and 
the  human  race  fast  advancing  to  perfec- 
tion,  in  an  age  when  men  seem  to  speed 
only  in  the  way  of  proud  indifference  to 
intellectual  good,  of  systematic  opposition 
to  the  beneficent  will  of  Heaven,  and  to 
the  inunortal  destinies  of  their  nature.  It 
is  sad,  no  doubt,  to  have  to  contend  with 
the  adversaries  of  the  cross;  there  is  no 
literary  glory  to  gain  in  such  a contest : he 
who  attacks  them  will  pass  away  with 
them,  and  be  forgotten  with  them ; but 
men  mnst  not  seek  to  ennoble  their  cause 
through  disdain  of  seeming  to  contend  with 
a base  enemy,  and  so  adopt  the  very  tone 
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and  spirit  of  times  to  which  they  deem 
themselves  superior.  “ Est  non  parva 
rudentia,  silere  in  tempore  malo,  nec 
umano  judicio  disturbari.”  “ The  idea  of 
the  endless  perfectibility  of  men,"  said 
Frederick  Schlegel,  “as  long  as  it  is  merely 
admittcd  to  argue  a possible  disposition, 
contains,  no  doubt,  much  truth  ; but  only 
while  it  is  accompanied  with  a sense  of 
quite  as  great  a corruptibility  of  men."* 
1 n the  ages  of  faith  it  was  well  understood 
that  religion  herself,  in  one  sense,  sanctions 
the  idea  of  a progress.  “ Posterity,”  says 
Vincent  of  Lerins,  “ will  rejoice  in  under- 
standing  what  antiquity  formerly  venerated 
without  understanding ; but  yon  must 
teach  the  same  things  which  you  have 
learned,  so  that  while  you  teach  in  a new 
manner,  you  may  not  teach  new  things ; 
but  perchance  some  one  will  say,  will 
then  the  Church  of  Christ  make  no  pro- 
gress in  Religion  ? Clearly  it  will,  and  a 
great  one  : for  who  is  there  so  envious  to 
men,  and  so  adverse  to  God,  as  to  en- 
deavour  to  prohibit  that  ? But  only  it  will 
be  a real  progress,  and  not  a change  of 
faith.  The  intelligence,  Science,  and  wis- 
dom  of  each,  and  of  ali  men,  as  of  the 
whole  Church,  and  of  whole  ages,  will 
increase,  but  in  their  own  manner  only; 
it  will  be  a progress  in  the  same  doctrine 
and  in  the  same  sense. "f  With  respect 
to  the  supposed  progress  of  civil  society, 
if  we  considor  merely  the  effects  of  human 
agency,  it  is,  in  fact,  only  a change  and 
oscillation  of  good  and  evil : if  it  advances 
in  one  direction,  it  recedes  in  another : 
like  the  ocean,  the  tide  of  human  passions 
and  of  man’s  wickedness  may  lose  on  one 
side  of  society,  but  it  will  be  found  to  gain 
on  the  contrary  : the  sea  itself  will  remain 
as  wide  and  as  deep  as  ever.  Sins  and 
miseries  will  always  be  found  in  the  earthly 
city,  and  abuses  and  imperfections  must 
attend  its  govemment.  In  ages  of  faith 
there  were  not  wanting  subjecta  who  knew 
that  in  whatever  manner  they  were  govern- 
ed,  by  a few,  or  by  many,  or  by  one,  it 
would  be  always  a governmenl  liable  to 
inconvenience.  It  was  not  for  them,  as 
said  the  meek  Hildegard,  who  so  holily 
admonished  kings  to  throw  off  the  disci- 
pline  of  the  fear  of  God,  and  impelled  by 
madness  to  ascend  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  and  to  accuse  rulers ; while 
their  temerity  was  not  to  accuse  their  own 
wicked  deeds.  “In  fact,"  concludes  Sa- 
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vedra,  “ freedom  cousisls  not  in  tho  search 
of  this  or  that  form  of  government,  but  in 
the  preserration  of  that  which  long  custom 
has  established,  experiencc  sanctioned,  in 
which  justice  is  observed  and  public  order 
maintained.’'*  The  reai  evils  which  sknuld 
mako  men  hope  for  a progress  in  society, 
the  spiritual  tyranny  of  rulere,  would  be 
iinpossible  to  tuiy  practical  and  permanent 
extent,  if  subjects  retained  the  fervour  and 
the  virtue  of  the  ages  of  faith ; but  fallen 
as  they  are  in  this  respect,  we  may  deplore 
the  evils  in  the  government  of  States,  but  it 
is  not  to  them  first,  that  any  wise  politician 
would  think  of  administering  a retnedy.  In 
the  mean  while,  if  the  queslion  of  Glaucusf 
were  to  be  addressed  to  us,  “ which  of  the 
States  now  cxisting  do  you  regard  as  in 
accordance  with  the  love  of  wisdom,  and 
favourablc  to  that  love  ?"  we  might  sorrow- 
fully  reply,  in  the  words  of  Socrates,  “ab- 
solutely  there  is  not  one nay,  I will  add 
this  accusation,  and  affirm  that  independent 
of  what  has  been  preserved  from  the  ages  of 
faith,  and  what  mnst  be  ascribed  to  them, 
there  is  not  one  state  now  existing,  if  wo 
except  that  whose  embletn  are  the  keys,  and 
perhaps  some  few  small  principalities,  like 
that  which  boasts  of  its  red  lily,  or  families 
United  in  federativc  bond,  encircled  with  the 
snow-clad  Alps,  worthy  of  the  philosophic 
nature. 

Therefore  philosophy,  and  that  is  now 
nothing  else  but  the  Calholic  religion,  is 
tonnented,  and  being,  as  far  as  its  earthly 
contingencies  extend,  perverted  frotn  its 
nature,  as  a foreign  seed  sown  in  an  unsuit- 
able  soil,  it  dcgenerates  and  assumes  a cha- 
racter partaking  of  the  qualities  of  that  new 
soil ; and  though,  being  divine  and  imperish- 
able,  there  is  no  power  sufficient  entirely  to 
extirpate  it  or  totally  to  change  its  genuine 
qualities,  stili  there  is  fumished  occasion  for 
iLs  enemies  to  fancy  therasclves  strong,  who, 
armed  with  the  forco  of  tho  ciril  government 
labour  to  paralyze  the  exertions  of  the  Ca- 
tholic  Church,  and  then  hope  to  convict  it  of 
inefficiency.  Thus  in  ono  region  they  de- 
prive  youth  of  the  means  of  a religious  edu- 
cation,  and  will  suffer  no  othcr  schools  to  be 
maintained  but  snch  as  would  suit  Turks  or 
pagans : hence  we  are  shewn  oflicers  in  mili- 
tary  command  and  natural  philosophers  of 
fifteen,  and  atheists  of  twenty  ; in  another 
they  violently  or  treacherously  seize  tho  pro- 
perty  which  was  destined  to  support  missions, 
and  to  erect  sanctuaries,  and  tlirow  ali  the 
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weight  of  their  influence  on  the  side  opposed 
to  the  true  philosophy,  while  they  ernploy 
immense  riches  in  cndeavouring  to  under- 
mine  it : they  succeed  at  length  in  pnxlucing 
an  indifference  to  all  distinctions  between 
truth  and  error,  faith  and  infidelity;  the 
laws  of  the  religious  society  aro  lowered  and 
asaimilated  to  their  own  ; hence  men  of  su- 
pernatum! motives  are  dimiuishcd ; and  the 
uniformity  of  the  sophists,  a very  different 
thing  from  the  union  of  Catholica,  is  estab- 
lished. No  one  class  of  subjects  is  left  as 
generaliy  known  to  be  easentially  different 
in  principle  from  another : you  shew  men 
avaricious ! So  are  all : you  shew  them 
proud,  luxurious,  ambitious,  degraded  in 
philosophy,  perverted  in  politics,  ritiated  in 
taste,  materialized  in  understanding ! So 
are  all : as  far,  at  least,  as  depeuds  upon  the 
effects  of  the  general  influence.  In  another, 
again,  they  take  away  the  churches,  they 
take  away  the  monasteries,  they  cudeavour 
to  take  away  days  of  religious  rest,  for  ador- 
ing  God,  instructing  men,  and  fllling  society 
with  jov,  they  deprive  Catholica  of  the  means 
of  assembling  to  worship  God  in  the  beauty 
of  holiness,  leaving  an  immense  population 
without  tlie  means  of  approaching  the  divine 
altars,  or  of  being  regularly  and  constantly 
instructed  in  their  duty  ; they  rnake  laws  to 
prevent  the  foundation  of  institutione  which 
would  support,  direct,  and  sancti  fy  them ; 
they  expose  them  defenceless  and  calum- 
niated  to  the  mercy  of  an  armed  and  insane 
fanaticism,  which  their  riches  nourish  and 
their  honoura  flatter : hence  follow  suc- 
cessive generations  of  men,  sensuous,  and 
ignorant,  unaccustotned  to  order,  insensible 
to  all  the  harmonies  of  a social  state ; know- 
ing  the  law  only  as  an  enemy,  and  govem- 
meut  as  a detested  image  subservient 
to  the  very  principle  of  evil;  reckless  of 
life  and  of  all  that  wait  on  bonourable  re- 
putation,  cruel,  revengeful,  desperate,  san- 
guinary  ; all  this  is  then  exultingly  produced 
by  the  adversaries  of  the  holy  wisdom  as 
ground  that  justifies  their rcjecting it;  they 
challcnge  inquiry,  not  into  abstract  truth, 
not  into  the  testimony  of  the  universal  rea- 
son,  of  the  great  traditions  of  the  Church, 
or  of  the  race  of  men,  but  into  the  conse- 
qucnccs  of  their  own  artful  policy  and  in- 
justico;  and  who  can  think  of  denying  them 
the  merit  of  success,  or  of  attempling  to  de  ■ 
preciate  its  importance  ? They  appeaJ  to  the 
consequences,  not  of  those  measures,  and  in- 
stitutions  which  the  Church  would  pursue 
in  order  to  render  men  virtuous  and  happv, 
and  without  which  she  pronounces  it  iinpos- 
sible to  form  or  preserve  a state  of  society 
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worthy  of  Christiana,  for  they  have  declared 
1 by  their  legislaticm  that  she  rniisl  abandon 
theso,  and  ihey  have  forciblv  taken  theto 
from  her  ; but  of  the  limited  exertions  which 
they,  concluding  against  her  judgment,  have 
presseribed  to  her,  and  which  she  has  long 
since  judged  from  her  profound  estimate  of 
hmnan  naturo,  and  from  her  long  experience 
of  the  conduct  of  men,  to  bo  wholly  insuffi- 
cient.  What  Catholic  then  can  be  anxious 
to  demonstrate  against  the  overwheltning 
facis  which  they  adduco,  that  her  fears  were 
groundless,  and  that  her  estimate  of  human 
nature  was  mistaken  T Bat  if  philosophy, 

I if  the  Catholie  religion  should  meet  with 
the  best  eonstituted  state,  or  rather  if  it 
shonld  not  be  bent  and  paralyzed  by  a state 
1 professing  contrary  principies,  then,  indeed, 
being  also  itself  the  best  of  things,  it  will  be 
seen  by  ali  men  to  be  in  reality,  not  onlv  in 
the  little  world  of  separate  souls,  but  in  the 
greatand  general  society  of  nations,  divine; 
while  erery  thing  else,  whether  of  nature  or 
of  custom,  or  of  profession,  is  human,  inse- 
care, momentary,  worthless,  full  of  some 
moral  deformity,  opposed  to  intiocenee  and 
merey,  to  tmth  and  jnstice,  to  the  sweet  en- 


joyment  of  private  happiness,  and  to  tho 
beautiful  reign  of  universa!  order.  The 
worldly  policy  has  prevailod  over  the  divine, 
even  among  the  kingdoms  that  acknowlcdge 
Christ.  Tho  institutions  fouuded  upon  faith 
in  the  spirit  of  earlier  times  cither  have 
already  been  overthrown,  or  are  paralyzed 
and  rendered  fruitless  by  the  civil  legislation ; 
the  new  system  may  bring  with  it,  as  the 
historian  of  the  Dorie  race  says,  by  the 
mockery  of  fate,  though  it  wonld  be  more 
correct  to  say,  by  tlie  secrct  design  of 
highest  God  who  doth  guide  that  fate, 
exteraal  fame  and  victory;  hnt  stili  will 
the  humble  and  really  philosophic  mind 
recnr  with  satiafaction  to  the  intcllectiial 
union  and  spiritual  harmony  which  exist- 
ed  in  the  ancient  Catholic  state,  even  while 
its  external  and  material  frame  may  have 
been  shaken  with  the  tempest  of  human 
passions,  and  its  sweet  peaee,  vexed  by  tuan's 
injustice,  stili  will  henonr,  and  freedom,  and 
moral  dignity,  and  angelic  meekneas,  claim 
it  as  the  sccne  of  their  long  and  sweet  abode, 
while  they  had  a mission  to  descend  and 
dwell  with  mon. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


E have  not  completely  es- 
caped  from  tho  perils  of 
this  discourse  on  the  social 
system  of  tbe  uiiddle  ages, 
mitil  we  shall  have  more 
fully  explained  in  what 
manner  the  institution  and 
pririieges  of  the  noble  classes  in  days  of 
feudal  law  were  consistent,  or  at  least  com- 
patible,  with  the  spirit  of  meeknesa.  It 
seeraed,  indeed,  a difficult  thing  to  unite 
polilieal  power  with  humility ; and  to  shew 
that  mild  courtcsy  of  manner  rnight  distin- 
guish  the  simple  unlettered  people  in  the 
Wik  of  lower  subjecta,  appeared  a task  of 
no  less  difficulty,  and  now  when  we  are 
required  to  reconcile  tlie  institutions  of 
feodaiity  and  the  lives  of  powcrfnl.  nobles 
with  the  full  and  fiee  development  of  that 
nteekness  which  was  to  quali  fv  men  for 
beatitude,  one  may  imagine,  that  we  are 
about  to  be  overwhclmed  and  to  succumb, 
I might  say  in  the  Platonic  style,  that 
“ having  but  just  escaped  fioni  two  mighty 
waves,  vou  now  by  this  question  make  to 


rosh  npon  me  the  greatest  and  most  diffi- 
cult of  the  Trichymia,"*  that  is,  you  ask 
whether  I cau  demonstrate  that  such  an 
union  was  possible,  and  that  it  did  exist. 
It  will  be  found  as  we  advauce,  that  I am 
not  ignorant  of  the  particular  cvils  which 
disturbed  this  ancient  society,  nor  of  the 
violenco  and  oppression  which  not  unfre- 
quently  distinguished  the  lives  of  some 
great  men  of  the  e&rth,  whose  old  hlood 
and  forefathers'  gallant  deeds  made  tliem 
haughty  in  those  very  ages  when  tho  num- 
ber  of  the  meek  was  most  cousiderable.  I 
am  not  standing  forth  as  the  Champion  of 
any  political  sysivm,  nor  does  the  renown  of 
nobility,  whelher  it  be  exalted  or  diminished, 
affect  in  my  mind  any  of  those  bright  and 
primal  images  which  we  wonld  invite  to 
aceompany  us  as  a protection,  through  all 
the  mortal  changes,  sanctifying  our  joy, 
and  following  us  from  the  banquet  of  youth 
to  save  our  hearts  from  desolation  wben  left 
to  the  thoughts  of  night  and  solitude.  It 
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is  no  pleasure  to  be  detained  within  thcse 
palaces  of  thc  great,  when  we  had  hopcd 
to  haslen  to  the  lawns  and  graves,  and  to 
converse  with  the  ineek  and  joyous  people 
that  Ure  amidst  them,  dvrelUng  with  nature 
and  with  povertv ; but  the  object  of  this 
argmnent  requires  that  i should  remove  the 
objection  founded  on  the  asstuned  iucom- 
patibilitv  of  the  feudal  life  with  meekness : 
and  even  a sense  of  what  ali  men  owe  to 
iruth  would  induco  one  to  shew  that  the 
general  senteuce  passed  by  modern  writers 
upon  the  institutions  and  manners  of  nobi- 
lity  in  the  middle  ages  is  essentially  unjust 
and  unsanctioned  by  the  evidcnce  of  history. 
The  Roinan  emperors  euiploycd  generally 
nativos,  Gentiles,  to  guard  the  frontiers  of 
their  respective  countrios  from  barbarians, 
giving  tlicm  a station  or  caslle,  which  is  the 
origin  of  fiefs,  and  perliaps  of  the  word 
gentleman.  The  title  of  baron  is  a Ccllic 
or  Greck  word  which  signifies  grave,  atrong, 
or  heavy,  to  denoto  the  qualities  required 
for  a public  man.  The  Fronch  jurisconsults 
derivo  the  feudal  system,  feodmn,  from  fides, 
which  seems  preferable  to  the  modem  Ger- 
man  derivation,  which  has  recourse  to  an 
unknown  word  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  the 
Gnglish  term  fee,  an  association  of  ideas 
hardly  admissible.  Fcodality  and  fideUty 
were  closely  connected.  Condorcet  acknow- 
ledges  that  it  was  an  institudon  which 
appeared  among  all  nations,  and  that  its 
principio  was  only  the  noble  relations  of 
authority  and  obedience,  protecdon  and  at- 
tachment,  and  reciprocal  fidelilv.  If  the 
vassal  swore  fidelity,  the  seigneur  was  bound 
to  justice,  and  thisproduced  “a  mutual  con- 
fidence,”  which  as  the  old  capitnlary  savs, 
" ensurcd  the  counuon  safety."*  Even  Mab- 
ly,  so  fond  of  isoladon,  and  so  ignorant  of 
thc  origin  of  sociely,  admits  that  the  feudal 
system  was  favourable  to  the  multiplication 
of  fainilies,  and  to  the  protecdon  of  a 
country.  The  conditions  between  vassal  and 
sovercign  were  prettv  nearly  equal,  for  if  the 
one  lost  his  ficf  if  he  did  not  come  to  aid 
his  seigneur,  the  other  lost  his  sovereignty 
if  he  did  not  protect  his  vassal.  The  vassal, 
indeed,  could  not  raarry  without  leave  from 
his  sovereign  ; but  this  had  only  a polidcal 
object.  Thus  Su  Lnuis  would  not  allow 
the  Coimt  of  Champagne  to  marry  the 
Princess  of  Bretagne,  but  on  thc  other 
hand,  when  his  niece  Isabella  was  to  be 
married  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  he  first  con- 
sulted  his  barons,  and  would  not  conclude  it, 
however  advantageous,  till  he  had  their  con- 
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sent.  The  ancient  axiotn  of  feudal  right  was 
this:  “ Le  sire  ne  doit  pas  nioins  au  vassal  que 
le  vassal  au  sire.”  Sieyes,  in  theyear  1789, 
speakiug  of  the  system  of  feudal  aud  ecclesi- 
astica! property,  says,  “ 1 can  uever  be  made 
to  believe  that  this  manner  of  securing  the 
two  great  public  Services  of  society  was  more 
burdensome  to  the  people  than  Oie  imposta 
with  which  it  is  nuw  charged."  The  ban 
and  the  arriere-ban  ia  assuredly  a gentler 
aound  than  the  conscripdon.  De  HaUer 
remarks  that  what  seems  shocking  in  the 
ancient  language  of  selling  a baronv  with 
the  soil  and  the  people,  Leute,  results  merely 
from  a too  great  concision : for  the  term 
Leute  in  the  German  tongue  signifies  those 
who  live  with  onother  in  a relation  of  habil- 
ual  dependence,  and  who  owe  him  Services, 
and  here  it  implies  the  mutual  bond  which 
was  thus  transferred,  securing  the  interests 
of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  new  pos- 
sessor.* But  men  are  indignant  at  the  pri- 
vileges  which  nobility  enjoyed,  and  at  the 
pride  aud  selfisbness  of  those  nohles  who 
monopolized  all  the  advantages  of  society 
exclusively  to  themselves.  Tmly  this  is 
much  if  there  be  much  truth  in  it : but  are 
these  reasouers  aware  that  society  in  the 
middle  ages  comprised  three  classes,  the 
noble,  the  free  man  or  the  ingenuous,  and 
the  servant ; that  the  intennediate  condition 
comprised  an  immense  class  of  subjects  who 
had  possessions,  and  privileges,  and  a power 
in  the  administration,  and  that  it  was  the 
majority  of  their  voices  which  decided  the 
election  of  the  magistrates  of  justice  and  of 
the  police  of  each  counly  ? We  must  not 
judge  of  the  ancient  magnificence  of  a city 
solelv  from  the  ruins  which  the  chance  of 
war,  or  time,  may  liave  capriciouslv  spared, 
for  the  monuments  remaining  may  not  have 
formerly  stood  isolated  and  alone.  The 
nobility  possessed  privileges,  but  what  class 
of  subjects  had  not  also  theirs  P The  fact 
1 is,  that  power  being  then  under  the  general 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  love  and  generosity, 
i it  became  a characteristic  of  thc  times  to 
mnltiply  and  extend  on  every  occasion  testi- 
monies  of  affection  and  solicitude,  the  jnstice 
i of  which  principio  even  as  a tcmporal  pobey 
! may  admit  of  some  defence  on  the  ground 
: of  the  permanence  and  solidity  which  this 
multiplication  of  privileges  gave  to  the 
social  order  and  conscquently  to  freedom. 
We  hear  only  of  the  privileges  of  the 
nobility  and  elorgy,  but  we  should  re- 
member  that  these  were  ages  of  privi- 
legc,  when  almost  every  mau  might  possess 
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had  been  formed  in  the  ages  of  faith,  and 
blesaed  for  ali.  The  members  of  civil  onler 
used  to  eat  with  the  king,  and  were  called 
“conviva  regis,"  because  the  hospitali  ty  of 
the  table  had  been  always  a sacred  symbol 
of  communion,  and  this  was  a privilege 
far  more  aensible  than  that  now  in  uge  of 
mounting  in  the  kings  carriage,  or  of 
entering  the  court  by  a private  gate,  an 
instance  which  may  remind  us  of  what 
was  before  remarked,  relative  to  the  con- 
sistency  and  sense  of  the  forma  and  the 
customs  in  ages  of  faith.  and  in  our  own. 
If  we  look  to  the  privilege»  which  the 
kings  of  Spain  conferred  on  tho  nobility, 
they  aro  chiefly  of  the  sanie  class.  The 
king  Don  John  II.,  to  recompense  the 
counts  of  Ribadeo,  permitted  them  to  eat 
at  his  table  every  year  on  the  festival  of 
the  Epiphany,  and  the  habit  which  the 
king  wore  that  day  was  always  to  be  given 
to  them.  The  king  Don  Femando  the 
Catholic  conferred  the  same  honour  upon 
the  marquisae8  of  Cadiz,  granting  them 
the  habit  wom  by  the  king  on  the  festival 
of  our  Lady  of  September,  and  he  also 
decreed  that  the  marquis  of  Moya,  should 
have  the  cup  out  of  which  the  king  drank 
on  the  festival  of  St.  Lucy,  and  that  the 
counts  of  La  Rogne,  of  the  house  of  Vera, 
and  their  descendant»  forever,  should  have 
the  privilege  of  granting  exemptione  every 
year  to  thirty  persons  from  paying  ali 
tribu tes  or  impost*  That  generally  rcgard 
was  paid  to  justice  in  granting  privilegcs 
might  be  inferred  from  that  action  of 
Charles  V.,  who  having  one  day  signed  a 
privilege  which  was  afterwards  proved  to  him 
to  be  against  justice,  tore  it  in  pieces  with 
his  own  hands,  saving,  “ he  would  rather 
tear  his  writing  than  his  soul."t  If  there 
were  privilegcs  which  cannot  be  justified, 
it  should  stili  be  remembered  that  they  had 
come  down  from  ages  of  great  antiquity, 
when  they  were  regai  ded  as  a compensation 
for  Services  rendered  and  losses  incurred 
in  the  interest  of  the  general  society,  and 
that  in  later  times  they  may  have  been 
often  possessed  by  men  traly  humble  and 
disinterested,  and  not  conscious  of  retain- 
ing  any  unjust  distinction.  With  respect 
now  to  the  principle  itself  of  hereditary 
nobility,  which  gives  such  offence  to  many 
modera  writers,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remark  here,  that  this  was  no  invention 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  by  no  means 
incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  meekness 
which  belonged  to  them.  Wholly  un- 
concemed  with  the  general  defence  of  any 
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political  institution,  candour  would  oblige 
us  to  admit  that  the  Krench  opinions  on 
this  subjeet  indicate  but  little  wisdom,  and 
even  an  inattention  to  the  most.  ordinary 
facta  of  human  Bociety.  The  principle  of 
nobility  is  coeval  with  the  development  of 
the  social  state,  and  it  is  even  recognised 
by  the  authority  of  the  unerring  text. 
When  God  threatened  to  punish  the  idol- 
atry  of  Solomon,  he  added  “ verumtamen 
in  diebus  tuis  non  faciam  propter  David 
patrem  tuum."*  The  institution  is  also 
recognised,  and  in  terms  that  lend  eo  little 
sanction  to  the  modem  notions,  that  when 
God  threatcns  a people  with  the  greatest 
evil  it  is  said  in  prophetic  description.  that 
“ man  shall  rise  against  man,  neighbonr 
against  neighbour,  the  child  against  the 
old  man,  the  people  against  the  noble."f 
It  is  founded  in  the  deepest  scntiments  of 
our  nature.  “ The  people  honour  persons 
of  great  birth,"  says  Pascal,  “the  halfwise 
despise  them,  Baying,  that  birth  is  not  a 
personal  advantage,  but  a thing  of  chance, 
the  really  wise  honour  them,  not  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  people  but  with  higher 
thoughts.  Certain  zealots  who  have  not 
much  knowledge  despise  them,  notwith- 
standing  the  considerations  which  make 
them  honoured  by  the  wise,  because  they 
judge  of  them  by  a new  light  which  piety 
gives  them : but  perfect  Christiana  honour 
them  by  another  superior  light  Thus  move 
opinions  succeeding  one  another,  for  or 
against  according  as  light  is  given.”J  The 
Catholic  society  of  the  middle  age  was 
essentially  disposed  to  respect  nobility. 
In  the  first  place,  because  it  paid  more 
attention  to  the  past  than  to  the  present 
time,  in  which  it  was  greatly  opposed  to 
the  modem  nations,  who,  like  the  Ionians 
of  old,  interest  themselves  more  in  the 
passing  events  of  the  day.  This  Catholic 
society  listened  to  the  songs  of  Charle- 
magne  and  Roland  with  such  attention  as 
to  give  rise  to  a new  term  in  language, 
although  the  ancient  rhapsodists  were  not 
to  be  surpassed,  if  we  credit  Maximns  of 
Tyre : for  many  ages  nfter  Charlemagne 
his  praises  used  to  be  sung  in  public  places, 
and  streets,  and  at  ali  fairs,  till  at  length 
the  invcntions  of  these  bards  passed  into 
the  reproachful  term  of  Cliarletan ; it  loved 
to  hear  rainstrels  sing  of  Arthur  and  the 
early  nobles  of  its  history;  it  regarded 
these  recollections  as  its  most  precious 
treasure,  and  cherished  them  with  a kind 
of  poetic  madness  : Alanus  de  Insulis,  a 
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writor  of  tke  twelfth  century,  says,  that  if 
any  one  were  heard  in  Bretagne  to  deny 
that  Artitur  was  yet  alive  he  would  be 
stoned:  it  listened  to  those  narratious 
with  as  much  fondnesa  as  the  Spartana 
used  to  attend  to  Hippias  of  Elia  apeaking 
of  the  families  of  heroes,  and  men,  the 
foundations  of  the  ancient  cities,  and  in 
general  of  what  related  to  the  olden  time. 
In  the  second  place,  it  respected  nobility 
in  consequence  of  tho  example  and  in- 
struction  of  its  religious  guides.  The 
dcrgy  of  the  first  ages  were  men  of  sin- 
gular  refinement,  practised  in  manners 
which  had  come  down  in  the  higher  ranks 
from  the  old  civilization ; and  often  per- 
sonally  distinguished  by  a great  nobleness 
of  nature,  which  under  the  influence  of 
Christianity  gave  birth  to  every  conceivable 
tone  and  degree  of  intellectual  and  moral 
delicacy  and  pcrfection.  Thia  is  even  one 
resson  why  parta  of  the  ceremonial  of  tlie 
Church  seem  so  strange  to  the  rulgar  eyes 
and  eara  of  the  half-bred  sophista  in  our 
societies : but  it  is  in  its  relation  with 
human  and  natura!  subjects  that  this 
characteristic  of  the  holy  fathers  falis  under 
our  obeervation  at  present.  “With  him 
is  extinct  an  ancient  and  illustrious  race !” 
cries  St.  Basii  in  his  letter  to  the  wife  of 
Nectaire,  The  saints  you  perceive,  reader, 
did  not  disdain  these  censiderations  which 
seem  so  contemptible  to  the  men  of  our 
age.  Even  the  austere  St  Jerome  dwells 
upon  them.  Thus  in  the  beginning  of 
his  eulogium  on  the  venerable  Paula,  he 
says,  “she  was  illustrious  by  the  nobility 
of  her  origin,  but  the  holiness  of  her  life 
rendered  her  more  illustrious.  Descend- 
ant of  the  Gracchi  and  the  Scipios,  sprung 
from  that  famous  Paulus-Emilius  whose 
liame  she  bore,  worthy  beir  of  that  Martia 
Papyria,  wbo  was  the  mother  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  she  had  the  generosity  to  prefer 
the  modest  retrcat  of  Bethlehem  to  proud 
Home,  and  to  quit  golden  palaces  for  a 
Imrnble  and  wretched  cell.”*  Even  in  pro- 
claiming  the  utter  vanity  of  ali  worldly 
honour,  he  shews  how  nobility  mav  be 

Iconverted  into  a source  of  inerit  Paula 
was  married  to  Toxotius,  whose  birth,  he 
says.  was  no  less  illustrious,  he  being  de- 
scended  from  dSneas,  and  from  the  Julian 
family,  whence  his  daughter  Eustochium 
received  the  name  of  Julia.  “ But  if  I 
speak  here,”  continues  Jerome,  “ of  this 
worldly  nobility,  it  is  not  because  this  was 
prccious  in  tho  eyes  of  her  who  possessed 
it  but  on  tho  contrary,  because  the  con- 
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ternpt  with  which  she  had  the  courage  to 
treat  it  cannot  be  too  much  admired.  Men 
of  the  world  are  filled  with  veneration  for 
those  who  have  the  useless  advantage  of 
being  sprung  from  a celebrated  and  ancient 
family.  As  for  us,  we  only  praise  those 
who  know  how  to  rise  superior  to  it  when 
the  chance  of  birth  has  conferred  this  vain 
honour.  Those  who  enjov  it  are  but  little 
in  our  eyes ; but  those  who  despise  it  be- 
oome  worthy  of  ali  our  praise.”  St.  Eucher 
writes  in  the  sanie  style  to  Valerien  : 
“ although  the  high  birth  of  your  father 
and  fatber-in-law  have  raised  you  to  the 
highest  dignities,  yet  I desire  for  you  an 
exaltation  a thousand  times  more  glorious 
than  this  of  your  family ; for  I desire  for  you 
not  the  glory  and  greatness  of  the  world, 
which  are  vain  and  perishable,  but  the  glory 
and  greatness  of  heaven,  which  are  im- 
mutable  and  eternal.  Therefore  it  is  not 
with  the  false  wisdom  of  this  world  that  I 
am  about  to  entertain  you ; but  on  the 
contrary,  with  that  profound  wisdom,  secret 
and  unknown  to  the  world,  which  God  has 
resolred  from  all  eternity,  as  the  apostle 
says,  to  reveal  to  his  elect,  in  order  to  con- 
duct  them  to  glory.”  St.  Ambrose,  again, 
writing  to  Demetriades,  a holy  virgin,  says, 
that  though  she  has  many  equals  in  purity, 
there  are  few  to  be  compared  to  her  in  tho 
magnificent  honours  of  house,  and  the 
splendour  of  a most  ancient  family.*  The 
recognition  of  a nobility  of  blood  in  France 
under  the  kings  of  the  first  race  is  proved 
by  reference  to  the  lives  of  the  saints  of 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries;  for  the 
holy  men  who  composed  them  speak  in- 
variably  of  the  noble  extraction  of  Buch  as 
were  of  the  higher  classes. f And  after  all, 
however  liable  to  abuse  may  be  the  pos- 
scssion  of  nobility,  it  is  beneath  the  dignity 
of  no  moralist  to  recognise  the  utility  of 
its  principio  as  an  assistant  that  may  be 
given  to  virtue.  There  must  be  some 
foundation  of  truth  in  a respect  so  univer- 
sal  as  is  paid  to  all  who  resemble  Camertus, 

Cui  genus  i proavis  ingens,  clununque  pstenue 

Nomen  erat  virtutis.  J 

Though  Euripides  may  be  thought  to  go 
too  far  in  saying,  that  every  thing  seem» 
fair  and  beautiful  in  their  actions  ; yet 
history  justifies  a moderate  presumption 
in  their  favour.  It  is  possible  that  they 
may  feel  an  additional  force  for  a life  of 
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virtue,  likc  Diagorus,  whom  Pindar  describes 
as  "walking  constantly  in  the  way  opposed 
to  violence,  from  knowing  well  what  the 
just  minds  of  noble  ancestors  have  inspired 
in  him.”*  St.  Odo,  Abbot  of  Cluni,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  States  in  the  life  which  he 
has  written  of  Count  Gerald,  that  modesty 
and  religion  had  been  transmitted  as  an 
hereditary  treasure  in  that  noble  family, 
which  was  a race  of  men  in  successive  ge- 
nerations  seeking  God.f  Even  our  days 
can  fumish  examples.  It  is  the  privilege 
of  the  family  of  the  dukcs  of  Altamira  to 
proclaim  the  new  king  of  Spain.  On  the 
renunciation  of  Charles  IV.,  the  duke  pro- 
claimed  Ferdinand  VII.  the  rightful  heir, 
and  not  Joseph  Buonaparte ; for  which  he 
had  to  fly  the  kingdoin,  and  his  son,  the 
count  of  Transtamara,  to  suffer  a long  im- 
prisonment  in  the  fortrcss  of  Fenestrelle. 
Honour  and  loyalty  were  hereditary  in  that 
family,  in  the  aaroe  manner  as  the  Spaniards 
said  that  the  Guzmans  were  always  good, 
and  the  Mendozas  affable.  No  one  need  be 
told  of  the  respect  with  which  the  ancients 
regarded  nobility  of  birth.  Dionysius  says, 
that  in  his  time  therc  were  remaining  at 
Rome  about  fifty  families  descended  from 
the  most  generous  of  the  Trojan  fugatives, 
who  became  the  companions  of  Romulus, 
when  he  first  bnilt  the  city.  J This  at  least 
shews  that  antiquity  of  family  was  prized. 
Tacitus  reckons  among  the  dreadful  evils  of 
the  most  calaraitous  times  of  Rome,  that 
“ nobility  and  honours  were  considered  as  a 
crirae  and  he  fumishes  a favourable 
testimony  to  nobility,  in  stating  that  when 
Regulus  survived  the  cruelties  of  Nero,  he 
owed  his  safety  only  to  the  circumstance 
that  his  nobility  was  not  ancient,  nor  his 
wealth  con8iderable.||  It  was  not  till  after 
the  reign  of  Louis  VII.  that  the  famous 
institution  or  the  twelve  peers  arose  in 
France : six  of  whom  were  laymen,  the 
dukes  of  Normandy,  Guyenne,  Burgundy, 
the  counts  of  Champagne,  Toulouse,  and 
Flanders,  and  six  ecclesiastics,  fumished  by 
the  Churches  of  Laon,  Langres,  Noyou, 
Chalons,  and  Beauvais.  At  the  coronation 
of  the  kings  of  France  the  peers  assisted, 
wearing  crowns,  and  holding  their  naked 
swords,  as  may  be  seen  reprcsented  in  sculp- 
ture on  the  tomb  of  St.  Remi,  at  Rheims. 
Such  are  a few  of  the  observations  that  may 
be  suggested  with  respect  to  the  privileges 
of  the  feudal  nobility,  and  the  principio  upon 
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which  that  rank  depended.  Therc  are  vet 
other  circumstauces  to  reinark  in  proof  that 
it  fumished  no  insu|>erable  obstacle  to  the 
exercise  of  meekness,  and  to  the  genera) 
happiness  of  Society.  We  have  before  seen 
how  this  question  rnust  be  determined  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  poor.  “ Vera 
nobilitas  numquam  superbit,”  says  a monk 
of  those  days.*  Gemando,  the  king  of 
Norways  son,  the  proudest  knight  who 
joined  the  crusade, 

who  only  vainly  thonght 

That  blias  in  weallli  and  kingly  power  dotli  lie, 
And  in  respect  esteemd  ali  virtue  uouglit, 

Unless  it  were  adurn*d  with  tities  high, 

is  particularly  designated  by  Tasso  as  a bai- 
barian,  ignorant  of  the  manners  of  Christiau 
nobility. f It  should  be  remeinbered,  that 
the  sort  of  selfish  and  disdainful  men,  who 
now  cover  Europe,  belonging  to  the  middle 
and  upper  ranks  oflife,  rich,  or  at  least  living 
like  the  rich,  excepting  that  they  may  have 
no  gate  at  which  a Lazarus  may  place  him- 
self,  full  of  contempt  for  the  j>oor,  and  proud 
of  their  own  superior  Imowledge,  which  con- 
sists  in  an  acquaintance  with  a multitude  of 
little  minute  despicable  circumstances,  con- 
nected  in  some  way  or  other  with  luxury, 
are  a race  wholly  unlike  the  feudal  nobility : 
these  men  have  not  any  interests  in  oommoti 
with  the  poor,  of  which  fact  they  seetn 
thoroughlyconvinced  in  conscience;  whereas 
it  was  always  the  interest  of  the  seigniors  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  their  vassals,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  being  oppressed  and  over- 
charged.J  It  inustbeinferred  from  a letter 
of  Peter  the  venerable  to  St.  Bemard,§  that 
the  peasants  in  Burgundy  were  tlien  better 
fed,  and  consequently  able  to  undergo 
greater  fatigue,  than  the  rnonks  of  Cluni, 
who  were  Benedictines,  and  under  a most 
indulgent  abbot,  and  many  of  whom  had 
been  great  noblcmen  and  priuces.  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Hcnry 
VI.,  bears  testimonv  to  the  happy  condition 
of  the  people  of  England  at  that  time.  “The 
men  of  this  land  are  rich,  having  abundancc 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  things  neces- 
sary  for  the  maintenanco  of  inan’s  life ; they 
drink  no  water,  unless  it  be  so  that  some  for 
devolion,  and  upon  a zeal  for  penance,  do 
abstain  from  other  drink ; they  eat  plenti- 
fully  of  all  kinds  of  flesh  and  fish;  they 
wear  fine  woollen  cloth  in  all  their  apparcl ; 
they  have  great  store  of  all  hussehneuts  and 
implements  of  household ; they  are  plen- 

• Petri,  abb.  CeOena.  Epist.  IX.  7.  ♦ Book  V. 

J Lebeti/,  Hiat.  du  Diocese  de  Paris,  tom.  XII.  20. 

5 Bibliotliec.  Cluniaceosis,  681. 
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tifullv  furuished  with  ali  implementa  of 
husbandry ; and  ali  other  things  ibat  are 
requisite  to  the  accomplisbment  of  a quiet 
and  vrealthy  life,  according  to  tbeir  estates 
and  dcgrees : and  tbough  some  woitld  argue 
that  this  was  owing  to  certain  peculiar  prin- 
cipies of  civil  freedom  established  in  Eng- 
knd,  tbere  is  evidence  to  prove  that  in  all 
couti  tries  of  Christendom  the  same  frnits 
were  bome  and  brought  fortb  in  presence 
of  tbe  institution  of  nobility  under  the 
Catholic  govenunents,  which  were  every 
«here  else,  also,  “politic  and  regal  con- 
joined,”  and  which,  let  it  be  remeinbered, 
excluded  men  of  no  rank  from  their  coun- 
sels,  since  through  the  magistracy  and  the 
priesthood,  persons  of  the  lowest  birth  were 
fiequentlv  invested  with  great  infiuence, 
and  virtiudly  with  a share  in  the  adminis- 
tration.  John  Marot,  in  his  descriptive 
poem  of  the  Voyage  to  Venice,  represents 
the  joy  and  peace  which  all  classes  of  men 
in  France,  down  to  common  labourers,  eu- 
joyed  in  the  time  of  Louis  XII. ; he  says, 
“ you  saw  the  peasants  in  their  houses, 

Sans  crainte  ou  peur,  plus  fiers  que  gentilzhomines." 

It  was  the  pride  of  nobility  to  be  the  pro- 
tector  of  the  poor.  Baldwin,  count  of 
Flanders,  son  of  count  Robert,  was  cele- 
brated  for  his  striet  exeeution  of  justice 
upon  all  men  of  arms  who  dared  to  molest 
or  plunder  the  rustic  people.  He  inspired 
such  terror  arnong  them,  that  no  one  would 
dare  even  to  pick  np  a treasure  on  the  way. 
Howerer,  one  day  a poor  woman  accosted 
him  before  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at 
Ghent,  as  be  was  hastening  to  vespers,  to 
teli  him  that  her  cow  had  been  stolen.  The 
count  begged  that  she  would  allow  him  time 
to  hear  vespers ; but  as  she  continued  to 
speak,  he  threw  off  his  mantle  and  gave  it 
to  her,  saying,  " by  this  sign  yon  may  know 
that  I shall  retum  to  you  after  vespers; 
which  he  did,and  satisfiedjthe  poor  woman.”* 
Histories  which  relate  such  humble  matter 
as  this  cannot  be  justly  said  to  bave  over- 
looked  altogether  the  interest  of  the  poor. 
In  the  chant  royal  on  the  death  of  Dugues- 
clin,  it  is  not  merely  knights,  and  barons, 
and  citizens,  who  are  called  upon  to  monm, 
but  it  is  said  also, 

Penlu  ont  unp  vrai  Champion 

Li  pouvre  pastourel  des  clmmps. 

Is  there  no  other  assignable  motive  but 

* Chronicon  S.  Bertini  apud  Marten.  Thesaur. 
Anecdot.  tom.  III.  cap.  39. 


pride  for  that  resolution  of  nobility,  never  to 
make  war  upon  the  poor  P In  a memorable 
combat,  when  revolted  peasants  presented 
themselves  with  enormous  sticks  and  scythes, 
briliiant  squadrons  of  knights  of  Hainaut, 
cased  in  iron,  suilered  themselves  to  be 
beaten  down,  rather  than  draw  their  swords 
upon  peasants  who  had  no  regular  arms. 
Moreover,  whatever  may  be  said  by  the 
admirers  of  the  Jacquerie,  it  does  not  follow 
of  logical  necessity,  that  in  every  revolt  of 
peasants  the  fault  was  on  the  side  of  the 
nobility.  Thottgh  the  modern  historians  of 
France,  beginning  with  him  who  pretends  to 
describe  the  conquest  of  the  Normans,  can 
dwell  with  pleasure  upon  only  two  heroes  in 
English  History,  Jack  Cade  and  Wat  Tyler, 
the  true  Champion  of  the  principies  of 
Wicklyf,  there  may  have  been  some  jnstice 
in  the  compiaint  of  the  strange  knight, 
whom  Gyron  le  Courtois  overhears  speaking 
to  himself  by  night  in  a forest,  condemuing 
himself  for  having  used  ungrateful  words 
against  true  love,  the  source  of  his  honour 
and  joy,  and  comparing  himself  to  the  serf, 
who  is  of  such  evil  blood,  that  if  his  lord 
were  to  confer  upon  him  a hundred  thousand 
graces,  and  a hundred  thousand  honours, 
and  then  afterwards  were,  for  once  in  his 
life,  to  fitil  in  fulfilling  his  pleasure,  all 
the  good  which  he  had  before  done  to 
him  would  be  forgotten,  and  this  one  little 
fault  which  he  remarked,  would  be  for  ever 
after  on  his  tongue.*  Findar  might  have 
used  in  praise  of  many  of  the  baronial 
costles  of  the  middle  ages  the  very  words 
with  which  he  celebratos  the  glory  of  the 
house  of  Xenophon  of  Corinth,  a house 
which  had  thrice  carricd  off  the  prize  of 
honour ; and  besides  this, 

Oikov  aptpov  acrroU, 

Stvottn  depdwovra.f 

Bnt  as  he  sings  elsewhere,  "neither  can 
this  delight  the  miud  oi  the  envious.”  J 
John  Regnier,  seigneur  of  Garchy,  and 
counsellor  of  Philip  the  Good,  left  a re- 
markable  testimony  to  the  affection  which 
he  entertained  for  the  poor  peasants ; for 
being  a poet,  and  composing  his  will  in  the 
form  of  a poem,  when  in  the  expectation 
of  death,  after  specifying  the  place  where  he 
chose  to  be  interred, 

Aux  Jacobins  cslis  la  terre 

En  laquelle  venii  estre  mis 

Pour  ce  qu’  aux  Jacobins  d Auxerre 

Gisent  plusieurs  de  mes  amys  : 

• Gyron  le  Courtoy»,  f.  xsxv. 

t Olymp.  xni.  I Pyt h.  Od.  II. 
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and  even  the  most  minute  particulars  of  | 
the  funeral,  as  that  chaplets  should  be 
strewed  ou  his  coffin,  which  was  to  be 
covered  with  a white  pali,  and  that  his 
mass  of  requiem  should  be  chaunted  in 
high  note,  he  continues. 

Item,  au  mouatier  je  *euil  eatr® 

1'orte  par  quatre  laboureurs 

Qui  de  vignes  aeront  tina  maistre  ; 

Car  de  telx  gens  suis  amoureux.* 

With  this  affectiori  for  the  peasants,  these 
nobles  were  far  from  lieing  courtiers  when 
in  the  presence  of  kings.  1 he  emperor 
Frederick  I.  passing  through  the  town  of 
Thougue,  the  barou  of  Krenkingen,  lord 
of  the  place,  did  not  rise  from  his  seat,  but 
only  touched  his  cap,  “ in  token  of  cour- 
tesy.”  Wherever  paganism  had  been  com- 
pletely  extirpated,  the  baron  would  not 
have  been  treated  with  servili ty  by  the 
lowest  of  his  own  vassals.  “ 1’overty  is 
not  a baaenesa,"  said  the  Spaniards,  “ but 
an  inconvenience.”  *a i ri>  nivtaOm  ov\  opo- 
Xoyrt,  m aloxpov,  they  might  have  added, 
in  the  words  of  Pericles  in  praise  of  their 
own  countrymen-t  Meschinot  acconnts 
for  the  title  of  his  book,  Les  Lunettcs  des 
Princes,  in  which  he  instrncts  mcn  of  all 
conditions,  by  observing  that  it  is  appro- 
priate,  although  he  offers  them  to  persons 
who  are  not  princcs  or  great  temporal 
lords  but  far  removed  from  such  an  estate, 
pour  ce  que  tout  homme  peut  estre  dict 
prince  en  tant  qu’  il  a re^eu  de  Dieu 
gouvernement  d’  ame.  I 1 hus  one  dis- 
covers  in  every  point  the  trace  of  the 
same  tnoral  digni  ty  which  the  Catholic 
religion  had  diifused  throughout  society 
with  an  equal  hand  ; and  there  are  monu- 
ments  stili  remaining  in  sufficient  abund- 
ance  to  prove  that  by  the  action  of  the 
general  feeling  of  the  people,  there  was  a 
striet  and  immediate  fulfilment  of  the 
divine  prophetic  sentenee,  that  “ they  who 
despise  God  shall  be  ignoble.”§  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  sentiments  re- 
specting  nobility,  which  were  diffused 
tlirongh  ali  classes  of  the  state,  during  the 
meek  ages  of  faith,  though  they  did  not 
give  rise  to  hatred  and  divisiori  between 
different  ranks,  were  yct  fer  less  fevourable 
to  the  pride  of  birth  or  riches  than  those 
which  now  pervade  our  disdainful  litera- 
ture,  and  even  our  proud  population. 
Witness  the  instructions  of  St.  Odo,  the 
sccond  Abbot  of  Cluny  in  the  eleventh 

• Gonget,  tom.  IX.  388.  t Thuejd.  II.  40. 

| Gvugel,  tom.  IX.  t 1 Beg.  II.  30, 


century ; and  bear  in  mind  who  it  is  that 
speaks,  that  it  is  not  a passionate  orator 
and  an  obscure  moralist,  but  a lover  of 
peace  and  order,  an  abbot  of  a great  monas- 
tery,  and  a companion  of  princes.  “Worldly 
nobility,"  says  this  holy  man,  “ is  not  the 
Work  of  nature,  but  of  ambition;  for  Ere 
was  formed  from  A dani  in  commenda tion 
of  unity  ; and  he,  though  the  greater,  was 
formed  without  paradise,  and  she  the  in- 
ferior was  made  within  it.  And  certainly,” 
as  St.  Jerome  saith,  “ we  are  all  made 
equal  by  grace,  whom  the  second  nativity 
hath  regencrated,  by  which  the  noble  and 
the  ignoble  are  made  sons  of  God,  and 
earthly  nobility  is  obscured  by  the  splen- 
dour  of  celestiul  glory.  Say,  are  the  poor 
generated  with  more  uncleanness,  when 
even  David  lomented  that  he  was  conceiv- 
ed  in  sin  ? Are  the  nobles  regenerated 
with  greater  lustre,  when  God  hath  chosen 
the  poor  rich  in  faith  ? Job  reflected  on 
equality  when  he  did  not  disdain  to  un- 
dergo  judgmeut  with  his  servant,  though 
he  was  a king ; and  lord  Martin  thought 
upon  it  when  he  waited  upon  his  own  ser- 
vant and  clesned  his  shoes.  Examine  all 
the  books  of  the  ancients,  and  you  will 
tind  that  the  most  powerful  were  always 
the  worst  men ; they  were  fettened  by 
means  of  the  labour  of  the  poor  ; they  had  i 
precious  vestments  and  exotic  meats  pre-  , 
pared  by  the  hands  of  the  poor  ; but  they 
onlyembraced  the  winds  and  trnsted  in 
vanity.  There  have  been  in  times  past 
men  powerful,  and  proud,  and  voluptuous; 
but  what  have  their  immoderate  joys, 
riches,  and  pleasnres profited  them?  Where 
are  those  things,  or  where  are  they  tbem- 
selves  ? Go  to  their  sepulchres,  and  what 
do  you  behold  there  but  the  fetid  leavings 
of  worms  ? They  have  passed  as  a vision 
of  the  night.  And  I wish  that  all  the 
pomp  of  mortals  were  only  to  end  in  ashes 
and  worms ! but  we  must  remember  the  i 
horrible  tribunal  of  the  Judge,  the  burning 
river,  the  worm  that  dieth  not,  the  fire  of 
hell,  the  weeping  and  gnashing  of  leeth, 
and,  what  I llelieve  is  stili  greater  than  all 
these,  the  exclusion  from  the  everlasting 
joys  which  are  prepared  for  the  saints. 
Let  the  nobles  then  he  advised  to  consider 
carefully  what  is  man,  and  before  what 
.1  udge  he  will  stand ; let  them  behold  their 
own  power,  and  estimate  their  infirmity 
and  the  evils  of  their  especinl  burden ; that 
they  may  be  prepared  for  appearing  before 
that  .1  udge,  and  that  they  may  not  be  con- 
founded  at  the  last  day  in  sight  of  the  whole 
human  race,  and  of  all  the  host  of  angels 
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and  archangels.”*  Perbaps  after  ai],  it 
might  be  a question  whether  the  noble 
writers  and  oratoia  of  later  times,  who  re- 
fer with  such  confidence  to  tbe  spirit  and 
sentiments  of  tbe  middle  ages,  in  order  to 
condemn  others  for  forgetting  the  natnral 
eqnality  of  the  human  nature,  might  not 
return  from  Consulting  them  under  the  im- 
pression  that  they  were  rather  calied  upon 
to  answer  a little  for  themselves.  Xothing 
is  more  difficult  than  to  form  a true  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  feudal  nobility,  if 
one  consuit  only  the  writers  of  our  own 
time,  whose  views  and  motives  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  antiquity ! With  one, 
for  instance,  the  mainspring  which  governs 
his  pen  is  the  love  of  aristocratic  privileges, 
joined  with  that  indifference  for  religion 
which  the  policy  of  States  and  the  spirit  of 
sodety,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  have 
been  creating  in  the  higher  orders  ; with 
another  it  is  a hatred  of  aristocratic  pri- 
vileges,  joined  with  an  ignorance  and  a 
hatred  of  religion ; with  another  it  is  an 
extravagant  respect  for  aristocratic  privi- 
leges, joined  with  a religious  but  unin- 
structed  zeal : it  is  only  in  writers  who 
understand  and  respect  religion  that  one 
finds  aristocratic  institutions  spoken  of 
with  respect,  but  also  with  freedom  and 
discermnent : and  yet  assuredly  it  is  not 
of  little  consequence  whether  a jnst  or  an 
unjust  estimate  be  formed  of  an  institution 
so  deeply  rooted  in  European  manners, 
and  so  capable  of  producing  great  effects. 
The  injury  which  must  be  done  to  so- 
ciety  by  a systematic  design  to  cover  it 
with  contempt  was  not  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  who  represented  ALschylus  ob- 
jecting  to  Euripides,  that  by  choosing  to 
ridicule  the  lofty  grandeur  of  the  ancient 
tragic  muse,  and  by  representing  kings  in 
tatters  as  miserable  men,  not  distinguish- 
ed  above  the  commonest  in  language 
or  habit,  presently  there  was  found  no 
great  man  in  the  state  willing  to  fit  out  a 
tireme  at  his  own  expense,  but  wrapping 
himself  round  in  a ragged  cloak,  every  one 
wept  and  said  that  he  was  poor,  though 
he  might  have  under  it  a tunic  of  soft 
wool.f  I f men  are  really  impressed  with 
a sense  of  the  enomiity  of  pride,  and  feel 
a desire  to  contribute  to  its  defeat,  it  argues 
ignorance  in  the  extreme  to  be  continually 
singling  out  examples  of  its  operation,  and 
denying  that  blessed  meekness  was  ever 

• S.  Odonis  Collationum,  lib.  III.  Bibliotheca 
Cloniseens. 

* Aristoph.  Rame,  10(14. 


beheld  in  the  manners  of  the  ancient  no- 
bility. As  Peter  the  venerable,  Abbot  of 
Cluni,  said  to  Milo,  “ Itis  not  a sufficient 
persuasio»  to  avoid  pride  when  examples 
are  produeed  of  pride,  since  it  is  rather  by 
contrary  examples  of  humility  and  of  other 
virtues,  that  the  disease  of  pride  and  of  other 
evils  is  expelled  from  human  breasts."*  In 
fact,  if  men  were  only  to  consider  the 
present  interest  of  society,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  form  a just  estimate  of  the 
real  value  of  these  modern  objections  ad- 
vanced  against  the  institutions  and  manners 
of  ancient  times ; and  tbe  only  means  of 
arriving  at  a reasonable  conclusion  would 
be  by  the  study  of  ali  classes  of  the  con- 
temporary  writers,  who  would  as  it  were 
pisce  them  in  the  presence  of  greatness,  and 
enable  them  to  converse  with  the  men  them- 
selves. I n this  manner  1 propose  that  we 
should  now  upproach  the  noble  society  of 
antique  days ; not  indeed  with  any  other 
intention  but  that  of  removing  the  ob- 
jections which  might  be  founded  upon  it 
against  our  viewB  of  the  meekness  of  the 
ages  of  faitb.  To  this  retrospect  then, 
reader,  advance  without  alarm  for  the  re- 
suit. And  aB  we  cannot  hope  to  fiud  men 
wholly  blessed,  perhaps  with  peculiar  jus- 
tice  1 may  invite  thee  to  accompany  me  in 
the  words  of  Sordello  to  Dante,  when  they 
were  about  to  visit  that  second  region  in 
which  the  human  spirit  is  purged  from 
sinful  blot,  and  for  ascent  to  heaven  pre- 
pares, 

to  tbe  vailey  now, 

(For  it  is  time)  let  us  deseend : snd  hold 
Converse  witli  those  great  sbsdows  ; hspij  mncb 
Their  sight  msy  plesse  ye. 

And  here,  passing  by  for  the  present  men 
whom  we  ahall  hereafter  meet  with  in  the 
schools,  in  the  cloisters,  in  the  hospitals  of 
the  sick,  in  the  hostels  of  the  poor,  in  the 
peaceful  walks  of  poetic  and  devout  con- 
templatum ; walks  that  are  with  noblea  of 
time  past  thronged  as  the  ways  of  the  rug- 
ged  A pennine  on  an  autumnal  evening, 
when  the  crowd  of  holy  ptlgrims  hastcns  to 
Alvernia  ;f  there  will  stili  be  found  many 
who  will  justify  our  conclusion,  that  in  the 
middle  ages,  notwithstanding  ali  the  in- 
stances  of  disorder  and  abuse,  there  was 
nothing  incompatible  with  meekness  in  the 
possession  and  privileges  of  nobility.  Mark 
first  that  long  line  of  princes,  and  even 
warriors,  who  are  acknowledged  by  their 

* EpisL  lib.  IV.  8.  Bibiiothee.  Clnniseens. 
f Tbe  festiva]  of  tbe  stigmati  ia  in  September. 
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contemporanea  to  have  appeared  as  sincere 
disciples  of  our  I.ord  ; men  who,  as  St. 
Odilo  says  of  the  holy  Maiolus,  studied  to 
become  meek  with  the  blessed  meek,  that 
with  them  they  might  possess  the  land  of 
the  living.  T hey  are  the  counts  of  Anjou.* 
He  who  stands  there  is  the  representatire 
of  many : Odo  is  his  name : one  invested 
with  much  power,  and  yet  a man  of  in- 
nocence ; for  so  he  is  described,  “ At  ille 
quoque  ut  erat  vir  innocens,  licet  poten- 
tissimus."+  Who  is  this  that  comes  for- 
ward  next  in  such  pompous  state  attended 
with  every  appendage  of  feudal  splendourf 
Can  you  pretend  to  claim  him?  It  is 
Herlembald,  a nobleman  of  Milan,  who  in 
the  eleventh  age  from  Christ  enjoyed  the 
golden  light  of  day.  Erat  nobilis  coram 
saseulo  quasi  Dux  in  vestibus  pretiosis,  et 
in  equitibus  et  armis,  sed  in  abscondito 
Deo  sicut  eremita,  agrestibus  indutus  erat 
laneis,  t W ho  are  these  great  promoters 
of  commerce,  these  makers  of  roads  and 
canals  to  benefit  their  country,  to  wbom 
Troyes  isstillindebted?  Theyaresuccessive 
generationa  of  the  counts  of  Urie  and 
Champagne.§  Who  is  this  with  such  an 
authoritative  air  of  majesty?  It  is  John 
VI.  duke  of  Bretagne.  1’erhaps  to  the 
proud  too  fierce  ; but  as  Meschenot  says, 

■ - Aox  bons  duux  en  conraige, 

Prudcnt  en  faits,  et  benin  en  langaige 
Atium  valloit  qu'en  scelle  sa  promesse  : 
Oncques  ne  fist  ung  deshonneste  ouvrage. 

“ The  true  father  of  nobility,”  concludes 
the  poet,  “may  God  grant  him  the  inherit- 
ance  of  heaven.’’||  He  who  follows  next 
in  that  train  is  Regnaud  du  Guesclin, 
father  of  the  constable : he  was  of  Brittany, 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  de  Valois,  and  lord 
of  la  Mote  de  Bron,  a strong  castle,  well 
placed  at  six  leagues  from  Regnes.  “ I.e 
chevalier,”  says  the  old  chronicler,  “fut 
preudons,  loyal  et  droicturier  envers  dieu 
et  le  monde,  renonum-  de  grant  prouesse 
et  de  bardement.  Sur  toutes  riens  aimoit 
1'eglise  pour  la  reverence  de  nostre  Seig- 
neur,  de  qui  tous  biens  viennent ; confor- 
toit  les  povres  et  leur  faisoit  aulmosnes: 
sa  femme  moult  de  saincte  vie  estoit  et 
bien  renommee  en  son  pais."^J  Who  is 

* Sec  the  Gesta  Consulum  Andecavensium  in 
Dacher.  Spicileg.  tom.  X. 

f In  tom.  X.  cap.  8. 

j Voigbt’8  Hildebrand,  123. 

$ Lebeuf,  Iliat.  du  Diocese  de  Paria,  tom.  XV.  69. 

||  Gouget,  tom.  IX.  408. 

i Chronique  de  du-Guesclin  Bibliolheque  choiaie, 

III.  8. 


this  with  such  a beniguant  look  in  death  ? 
Ah ! you  are  already  disarmed  by  their 
meek  grandeur ! It  is  Charles  duc  de 
Uourgogne ; whose  last  words  to  his  sons 
admonished  them  to  love  and  serve  God, 
from  whom  ali  good  proceeds,  and  that 
they  should  take  care  never  to  grieve  their 
subjecta,  but  retain  their  love.*  And  he 
who  stands  next  so  humbly?  Lewis,  duke 
of  Anjou,  brother  of  Charles  V.  “Douis, 
paisible  et  tres  fumilier  a ses  amis  et  a 
prive:  entre  ses  serviteurs,  si  tres  humble 
et  tout  humain  que  plaisir  estoit  de  luy 
servir."f  Who  is  this,  bearing  mortal 
wounds,  who  has  both  palms  joined,  and 
raised  them  in  prayer?  It  is  Drogon  de 
Hauteville,  who  was  assassinated  before 
dawn,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Laurence,  as 
he  entered  the  church  of  that  martyr  in 
Montaglio.  Y ou  may  learn  his  character 
from  the  chronicle  of  Romuald  of  Salerno, 
“ Fuit  vir  egregius,  pius,  strenuus  atque 
famosus,  qui  propter  animi  mansuetudinem 
et  juslitise  servatam  equitatem  omnibus 
dilectus  erat/'  He  who  kneels  at  his  side 
is  Count  Thibault  of  Champagne,  who 
though  sick  when  the  Marechal  Viliehar- 
douin  arrived  at  Troyes,  yet  would  needs 
mount  his  horse  and  join  the  crusade,  but 
his  sickness  becoming  more  violent,  he  died 
a few  days  afterwards,  and  was  buried  in 
the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Troyes.  No 
one  was  ever  more  lamented  by  the  poor. 
'I  he  monks  said  of  him : 

Terrenam  qmcrcns  coelestem  reperit  urbem. 

Who  are  these  that  cling  to  the  cross  and  cast 
away  their  coronets  as  things  worthless? 
They  are  some  of  many  who  with  the  Eng- 
lish  Howards  were  in  the  first  ranks  of  thnse 
who  preferred  the  devout  unanimityof  the 
multitude  to  the  proud  obstinacy  of  a few ; 
and  well  did  it  become  the  blanche  Lion  to 
be  foremost  in  the  warfare  that  was  at  once 
generous  and  holy:  those  who  bear  tbe 
red  hand  and  the  red  cross  are  from  Ireland, 
0'DonneIl  and  C)*Neil  are  they;  chieftains 
loyal  to  heaven,  who  exiled  in  the  persecu- 
tions  of  Elizabeth  fled  to  Rome,  and  there 
left  their  bones,  side  by  side,  before  the 
great  altar  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  served 
by  the  Franciscans  of  Montorio.  But  we 
need  look  no  longer,  for  enough  is  seen, 
and  it  is  time  to  shake  off  the  abstracted 
mood  in  which  such  visions  would  retain 

• Cliriatine  de  Piaan,  Livre  des  faia  et  honnes 
mcpurs  du  suge  Eoy  Charles  V.  liv.  II.  cap.  13. 

f Id.  c.  11. 
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as.  As  one  who,  left  alone  in  a faail  of 
antique  artns  at  tbe  hour  of  adrancing 
night,  goxes  with  intereat  upon  the  shields, 
and  helmets,  and  lancea,  glittering  with 
pale  splendour  under  the  faint  rising  moon, 
and  almoat  fancies  that  he  seea  the  knight- 
ljr  forma  that  wore  that  Steel  panuply, 
thinks  he  beholds  them  pace  aerosa  that 
rast  hall  or  fall  into  linea  to  receive  some 
high  prince,  or  beauteous  dame,  ao  loat  to 
the  apprehension  of  preaent  things  must 
every  thoughtful  person  who  lovea  the 
meek  and  holy  muse  read  these  descrip- 
tions  of  the  Catholic  noblea  of  times  gone 
by.  Will  you  hearken  now  to  the  lessons 
which  used  to  be  addreased  to  these  men 
in  age8  of  faith  ? When  you  have  heard  ] 
father  John  de  Avila  you  will  have  heard 
them  all.  “ Remember,”  he  aays,  in  writ- 
ing  to  a Spanish  nobleman,  “ that  in  great 
lorda  who  have  authority  orer  others,  there 
are  alwaya  two  persona : many  of  these 
are  good  men  in  what  relates  to  their  con- 
«cience8,  but  they  fail  in  respect  of  being 
good  seigneurs.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  for 
such  men  to  be  just  as  far  as  regards  their 
private  oonduct ; they  must  be  just  in  their 
public  capacity,  they  have  need  of  double 
goodness  because  they  hare  a double  cha- 
racter to  support.  Beware,  my  lord,  of 
not  giring  a good  example.  So  great  is  the 
force  of  example,  that  I believe  men  of 
your  rank  will  be  fonnd  the  chief  cause  of 
the  ruin  of  souls.  Thia  should  suffice  to 
make  lorda  lire  like  saints.  The  more  you 
will  regard  and  imitate  our  Saviour  J esus 
Christ,  the  better  seigneur  will  you  prove 
yourself  to  those  over  whom  you  hare  au- 
thority ?"«  But  let  us  hasten  on,  for  now 
I tire  not  as  before.  Can  it  be  possible, 
that  the  mere  grandeur  of  their  feudal  cas- 
tles  should  be  found  a grave  offence  ? Well 
then,  let  us  turn  aside,  and  perhaps  a visit 
to  one  of  these  ancient  houses  will  teach  us 
to  be  more  humble.  The  castle  of  these 
ages,  as  every  one  knows,  was  Homerie  at 
least  in  situation,  being  like  the  house  of 
the  rustic  Eumtcus  inptfftuirr»  ,Vi 
If  one  who  studies  the  history  of  the  earth 
were  to  trnst  his  own  associations,  he  might 
suppose  that  like  the  men  of  primitive 
times  as  described  by  Plato,  these  nobles 
lived  on  the  summits  of  rocks  and  hilis,  as 
if  stili  afraid  to  trust  themselves  in  the  low 
lands  which  seemed  more  exposed  to  the 
great  catas trophes  of  nature ;+  but  with- 

» Epist.  xlvi. 

f 0<l.  XIV.  6. 

J Plato  de  Legibus,  lib.  III. 


out  such  speculations,  it  is  ciear  that  such 
a situation  was  agreeable  and  healthful, 
and  moreover  it  interfered  with  no  tastes 
or  habita  of  life  then  prevalent,  for  Homer 
might  have  said  of  feudal  nobles  t 

TOiaiv  3’  out  ’ aynpa't  fiov\rj<f>6poi,  oCrt  Gtpiora, 
dXA'  ol  y {ojn]Xa>y  opttoy  ytuovtri  Kaptjva 
iv  tnrtvfri  yXatpvpoltri,  dtfuimvn  3«  (KacTTos 
nai&wy  dXo^uv,  ouK  aXXrjXay  aXtyovcriv. 

It  is  not  neccssary  to  ascribe  the  choice  of 
this  situation  to  Cyclopean  or  predatory 
habits.  In  Tuscany  and  in  other  parts  of 
Italy,  all  the  ancient  towns,  like  Ficsole 
and  Subiaco,  are  placed  upon  the  tops  of 
high  hilis.  In  the  times  of  material  dis- 
order  consequent  upon  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  population  of  countries 
were  often  obliged  to  seek  refuge  on  the 
tops  of  mountains  and  in  places  of  difficult 
approach.  Thus  we  read  in  the  life  of  St. 
Nicet,  bishop  of  Treves,  written  by  For- 
tunatus, bishop  of  Poitiers,  “In  traversing 
these  plains,  Nicet,  this  apostolic  man,  this 
good  pastor,  constructed  there  a tutelary 
/old  for  his  flock : he  surrounded  tbe  hili 
with  thirty  towers,  which  enclosed  it  on 
all  sides,  and  thus  he  raised  an  edifice 
where  before  there  had  been  only  a forest.”* 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  moral 
elevation  of  the  noble  chivalry  of  these 
ages  may,  perhaps,  imagine  that  in  that 
circumstance  they  hare  found  a clue  to  ex- 
plain  the  prevailing  taste  in  respect  of  this 
choice  of  habitation,  and,  perhaps,  in  some 
instances,  the  building  itself,  if  it  could  ac- 
quire a voiee,  as  rEschylus  says,  would  say 
this  most  clearly.  Petrarch  certainly  ob- 
serves that  Scipio  Africanus  was  so  adverse 
to  a lifeof  pleasure,  that  bewouldnevereven 
look  upon  Baia,  and  for  the  same  reason 
hesays,  “Marius,  and  Pompey,  and  Caesar, 
and  others,  who  were  of  lofty  manners, 
are  known  to  have  built  their  houses  upon 
mountains."t  Tbe  decendants  indeed  of 
those  who  led  a castle  life  have  very  dif- 
ferent tastes  in  respect  of  locality.  It  is 
not  likely  that  they  should  relish  the  site 
of  the  Gothic  castle. 

Enervfs  de  mollesss 

Jis  se  tralnent  a peine  en  lenr  vieille  jcunssse, 

Coturbds  avant  le  temps,  consumis  de  langueor, 

Enfants  effdminds  de  ivr.-s  sana  vigueur. 

They  may  shudder  from  their  gilded  barges, 
impelled  by  the  force  of  vapour,  as  they 

• Fortun.  Carm.  I.  3. 12. 

f Epist.  lib.  V.  4. 
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pass  along  the  coast  of  Northumbria,  when 
they  gaxe  upon  those  embattled  mansions 
which  the  poet  says  were  seen  by  the  ab- 
bess  of  St.  Hilda,  aa  she  sailed  from  high 
Whitby's  eloistered  pile  to  the  holy  island 
of  St.  Cuthbert- 

Tby  tower,  pron  i Bamliorough,  inurit’ d Uiey  thprc, 
Kiug  Ida't  raatle  huge  auri  aquale, 

From  the  tali  rock,  l.x>k*d  gritnly  down. 

And  on  the  swelling  oceau  frown. 

But  if  their  fathers  were  again  to  viait 
earth,  they  might  hasten  from  these  modera 
Baiaa  to  inhabit  their  ancient  picturesque 
abodes,  without  It»  being  necessary  to  con- 
clude that  they  were  impelled  by  senti- 
jnents  contrary  to  meekness,  or  that  theirs 
was  the  crime  of  Pazxo  and  Rinieri,  whom 
Dante  beheld  tormentcd  in  the  aeething 
flood  for  having  filled  the  ways  with 
violenceand  war.*  F.ven  the  two  houaes 
of  Pliny  on  the  Larium  lake  indicate  a 
nobleneaa  of  nature,  of  which  the  modera 
rustic  cillas  present  no  indicatinn  : he  built 
one  upon  the  level  shore,  but  the  other  was 
placed  upon  a rock  looking  down  upon  the 
water.  Thia  latter  he  called  tragedy,  sus- 
tained  as  if  by  buskins.  j-  The  former  was 
comedy,  like  ali  the  houaes  erected  in  our 
times,  in  which  there  is  nothing  solemn,  to 
favour  sweet  melancholy,  and  no  part  lofty 
or  painful  of  ascent,  requiring  force  of  aoul ; 
whereas  the  very  rooms  of  the  ancient 
mansions  inspired  thought  and  feelinga  of 
devotion,  and  were  a defence  to  preserve 
the  mind  in  purity.  There  were  indeed 
many  characteristics  in  the  architecture  of 
the  ntiddle  ages  which  seemed  to  have  a 
rclation  to  their  manners;  and  first  its 
beauty  and  durability  raerit  admiration. 
Men  consulted  almost  a poetic  taste,  and 
worked  for  posterity : the  ancient  laws  pre- 
scribed  a certain  thickness  to  the  walls 
and  beams  of  houses.  1 The  magnificent 
old  baronial  castle  of  Glammis,  the  here- 
ditary  seat  of  the  earls  of  Strathmore,  is 
described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  bearing 
signs  of  great  antiquity  in  the  immense 
thickness  of  the  walls,  and  the  wild  and 
straggling  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  “ I 
was  conducted  to  my  apartment,"  he  says, 
“ in  a distant  comer  of  the  building.  I 
must  own,  that  as  1 heard  door  after  door 
shut,  after  my  conductor  had  retired,  I 
began  to  consider  myself  too  far  from  the 
living,  and  somewhat  too  near  the  dead  ," 
and  he  also  givcs  a description  of  the  castle 

• Hell,  XII.  t Epi.L  is.  7. 

J Mouteil,  Hist.  des  Fran^ais,  tom.  III.  2.13. 


of  Dunvegan,  whose  turrets  standing  upon 
a frowning  rock,  rise  immediately  above  the 
waves  of  a lake.  Except,  perhaps,  for  some 
tapestry  hangings,  and  the  extreme  thick- 
ness of  the  walls,  nothing  could  hare  been 
more  agreeable  than  the  interior  of  the 
chamber ; but  if  you  looked  from  the  Win- 
dows, the  view  was  such  as  to  correspond 
with  the  highest  tone.  An  autumnal  blast, 
sometimes  ciear,  sometimes  driving  mist 
before  it,  swept  along  the  troubled  billows 
of  the  lake.  The  waves  rushed  in  wild  dis- 
order  on  the  shore,  and  covered  with  foam 
the  steep  pilet  of  rock,  which  rising  from 
the  sea  in  forma  somewhat  resembling  the 
human  figure  have  obtained  the  name  of 
Macleod‘s  maidens,  and  in  such  a night 
seemed  no  bad  representative  of  the  Nor- 
wegian  “ choosers  of  the  slain,  or  riders  of 
the  storm.”  But  whether  such  was  the 
situation  of  castles,  or  whether  as  at  other 
times  they  rose  from  the  dome  of  forests 
which  resounded  to  the  cry  of  solemn  birds, 
or  whether  as  at  other»  they  crowned  the 
hili  or  rock  that  served  as  a citadel  to  towns 
from  whose  streets  below  a distant  murmur 
ascended  to  the  protecting  battlements, 
their  interior  was  ahvays  grave  and  spacious, 
and  fumished  many  places  favourable  to 
retirement  and  meditation.  Those  vast 
chimney  recesses,  which  in  the  fifteenth 
century  were  ndorned  with  that  noble 
architecture  which  may  stili  be  seen  in  the 
castles  of  Fontainbleau,  Vincennea,  St.  Ger- 
main,  and  others,  might  be  said  to  have  a 
literature  belonging  to  them,  and  a school 
of  taste,  in  which,  judging  from  genuine 
principies,  we  shall  find  nothing  to  disdain. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this 
when  we  consider  the  learning  of  these 
ages.  The  decoration  of  these  houses  was 
thoroughly  Christian,  and  this  is  a cha- 
racteristic  which  deserves  to  be  remarked. 
To  this  day  the  feudal  Science  of  heraldry 
rejecta  absolutely  all  immoralities,  to  a 
degree  that  would  indicate  the  purest 
manners  and  the  utmost  spirituality  of  con- 
ception.  Wherever  to  our  eyes  the  principle 
of  modesty  might  seem  transgressed  it  arose 
from  the  simple  reverence  with  which  men 
read  creations  holy  book  describing  the 
innocence  of  the  life  of  Paradise,  and  be- 
fore the  mysterious  light  of  primal  sanctity 
our  anccstors  thought  that  every  polluted 
fire  would  be  extinguished.  In  respect  of 
its  disposilion  to  take  a different  view  of 
this  subject,  our  own  age  has  no  grounds 
for  self  congratulation.  Plato  even  says, 
that  at  no  very  distant  time  from  that  in 
which  he  wrote,  it  was  deemed  disgraceful 
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by  the  Greeks  os  it  stili  continued  to  be  by 
the  greatest  part  of  the  barbarians,  (tbat  is, 
aations  who  had  no  sophista),  to  see  the 
images  of  naked  men,  and  that  the  Cretans 
first  and  then  the  Lacedemonians  adopted 
the  gymnastic  discipline  so  contrary  to  this 
sentiment.*  Cicero  quotes  a verse  of 
Ennius : 

FUgitii  principium  est  nud&re  inter  cives  corpora,  f 

Naked  statues  were  not  seen  in  Rome  till 
after  the  reign  of  Augustus.  One  may  con- 
ceive  tbat  the  Christian  society  would  be 
rather  favourable  to  the  ancient  taste ; and 
accordingly  the  old  mosaicks  of  our  blessed 
Lady  with  the  Child  are  always  recogniaed 
by  tbe  circumstance  of  the  infant  Jesus 
being  clothed.  The  crucifixes  used  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  represented  our  divine 
Saviour  on  the  cross,  not  naked  but  clothed, 
and  with  a royal  crown  on  his  head,  and 
nailed  with  four  nails  in  the  two  feet 
separately,  and  in  the  two  hands.  The 


cdebrated  crucifix  at  Lucca  and  that  in  the 
cathedral  of  Amiens  are  in  this  form,  as  was 
that  in  the  church  of  St  Cilinia,  the  nurse 
of  St  Remi,  at  Rheims.  Tbe  body,  how- 
ever,  is  not  clothed  in  the  crucifixes  that 
weie  found  in  the  catacombs,  nor  in  those 
painted  by  Giotto  and  earlier  masters,  such 
as  may  be  seen  at  Risa  and  in  other  places. 
The  chief  deeorations  of  the  castle,  repre- 
senting  the  history  of  saints,  differed  not 
in  this  respect  from  the  general  tone  of 
Christian  modesty : those  that  were  pecu- 
lier to  its  adornment  were  either  carved 
representations  of  ancestral  fame,  as  the 
silver  tables  in  the  palace  of  Dido : 

Fultis  facta  patrum,  aenea  longissima  rerum, 

Fer  tot  ductu  riroe  antiqua:  ab  origine  geutis.J 

or  else  heraldic  blaaons  which  sometimes 
recalled  ancient  virtue, 

Veterum  decora  alta  parentum, 

and  at  others  were  the  symbolic  expressione 
of  the  piety  of  the  founder  or  possessor. 
In  the  snperb  castle  of  Ecouen,  built  by 
the  grand  Conde,  in  the  forest  of  Mout- 
morency,  the  floors  of  several  of  the  rooms 
are  paved  with  painted  tiles  representing 
in  each  compartment  the  monogram  of  our 
blessed  lady,  and  the  ceilings  represent  the 
sword  of  Conde,  interlaced  between  the 
initial  lettera  of  the  angels  salutution  and 

• Da  Bepub.  lib.  V.  f Tuseul.  IV.  38. 

} ,tn.  I.  641. 


the  beloved  name.  The  walls  of  these 
castles  contained  beautiful  recesses  arched 
with  rich  tracery  to  hold  the  water  that 
was  blessed,  and  solemn  tapestry  flowed  to 
the  ground. 

In  wbose  glittering  tissues  bore  emblazon'd 
Holy  memoria]»,  acts  of  zeal  and  love 
Becorded  eminent  . 


There  is  little  wisdom,  and  not  more  of 
ta8te,  in  the  man  who  would  despise  the 
ancient  symbolic  decoration,  even  when 
considered  exclusively  in  its  historic  and 
ancestral  chariicter.  It  is  a aensible  appeal 
in  our  great  poet,  “ Will  you  mock  at  an  j 
ancient  tradition,  begun  upon  an  hononr-  j 
able  respect,  and  wom  as  a memorable 
trophy  of  pre-deceased  valour  ? ”•  Who 
could  enumerate  ali  the  worthy  deeds  to 
which  this  imaginative  Science  may  have 
given  rise,  as  in  the  instancc  of  Perea  de 
Vargas  at  the  siege  of  Sevilic  ? Resides  I 
these  deeorations,  the  walls  of  a Gothic 
castle  in  these  ages  were  covered  with 
paintings,  historical,  theological,  mytho- 
logical,  geographical,  and  so  generally  in- 
structive,  as  to  form  almost  an  encyclopicdia, 
iu  which  every  Science  and  art  was,  at 
least,  indicated-  The  ancient  apartments 
and  galieries  of  the  Vatican  were  not  sin- 
gular  instances  of  this  mode  of  imparting 
knowledge.  The  castle  of  king  Robert,  at 
Naples,  contained  numerous  apartments  to 
receive  men  celehrated  for  their  learning 
and  genius,  and  there  was  a correspondence 
between  the  decoration  of  each  and  the 
studies  of  the  men  whom  it  was  to  receive. 


were  adomed  with  paintings  of  Paradise, 
those  of  poets  with  mythological  devices,  and 
so  of  the  rest.  In  the  halls  of  the  castle  of 
Meudon  were  painted  the  sessions  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 

VI.  the  castle  of  Vincestre,  near  Paris, 
was  adorned  with  portraits  of  Pope  Clement 

VII.  and  all  the  cardinals  of  his  College, 
with  those  also  of  the  kings  and  princes 
of  France,  and  the  emperors  of  the  East 
and  West.f  The  deacon  Paul  colleeted 
the  fashion  of  the  dresses  of  the  Lombard 
warriors  from  the  paintings  made  by  order 
of  Teodolinda  in  the  castle  built  by  her  at 
Monxa-i  The  return  of  Cosmo  de  Medicis 
to  Florence  was  painted  in  the  hall  of  the 
castle  of  Poggio  Caiano;  and  Tasso  only 


• lien.  V.  s.  1. 
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describes  a common  practice,  when  he  says, 
speaking  of  Clorinda, 

lier  [irisoii  was  a cliamber,  painted  ruunil 
With  poodly  portroita  aud  with  storias  old.v 

In  general  the  taste  of  men  was  directed 
towarda  grand  and  striking  matters,  instead 
of  being  confined  as  at  present  to  promote 
the  invention  of  ten  thousand  little  minute 
objects  of  fashionable  manipulation,  exqui- 
site trifles  which  have  neither  beauty  nor  | 
meaning,  nor  use,  excepting  as  some  con- 
trivance  to  facilitate  the  gratification  of 
personal  vanity.  In  our  times  men  fear 
almost  to  traverse  these  moonlight  halls  of 
knightly  state,  so  little  in  accordance  with 
the  desires  of  luxury  and  the  habitations  of 
the  effeminate ; their  very  decoration  im- 
pels  men  too  strongly  to  meditate ; they 
may  admire  indeed  with  Wilfrid,  that  huge 
old  hall  in  the  castle  of  Rokeby,  when 

The  moon  tfcroaph  tronsom  stlatta  of  stone, 

Which  cross'd  the  latticed  uricis  shoue : 

but  they  cannot  disguise  their  impatience 
to  pass  on  ; for  they  feel  as  if 

By  diro  lighta  these  portraits  of  the  dead 

Have  sornethiug  ghostly,  desolate  and  dread, 

“ The  pale  smile  of  beauties  in  the  grave, 
the  eharms  of  other  days,  glimmering  on 
high  in  starlight  gleams,”  all  that  would 
have  excited  such  deep  and  tender  emotions 
in  the  ancient  possessors,  are  to  these  men 
only  sources  of  gloom  and  regret,  objects 
only  that  they  think  every  eye  would  shun. 
But  in  all  the  parts  of  these  ancient  castles 
there  was  some  aspersion  of  religion.  Its  | 
high  towers  were  generally  under  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  holy  martyr,  St.  Pancrace. 
Thus  at  Pontenay-le-Vicomte  was  the 
tower  Pancrace.f  The  very  name  was  often 
that  of  a saint.  Thus  the  magnificent 
castle  of  Kenilworth  wasanciently  Kenelm- 
worth,  so  called  from  the  Saxon  saint  whose 
name  occurs  so  frequently  among  the  stu- 
dents  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monasteries. 
Often  where  we  least  expect  it  in  visiting 
the  interior  of  these  castles  we  are  com- 
pelled  to  fall  upon  our  knees.  Thus  in 
the  eleventh  century,  the  castle  of  Harx- 
burg,  in  the  midst  of  the  Harx,  fortified 
by  Henry,  who  placed  in  it  the  insignia 
and  treasures  of  the  kingdom,  would  hardly 

• XII.  2.1. 

f Lebeuf,  Hist.  du  Diocese  de  Paris,  XI.  101. 


seem  to  have  been  a place  to  visit  through 
devotion.  It  stood  upon  a high  hili,  and 
could  only  be  approached  by  one  way,  and 
that  was  most  difficult.  The  other  sides 
of  the  mountain  were  covered  with  a vast 
forest  which  extended  in  one  continned 
tract  of  solitnde  as  far  as  the  bordets 
of  Thuringis  ; yet  in  this  castle  were 
many  holy  reliques.  The  lords  of  castles 
were  sometimes  even  troublesome  to  the 
churches  of  neighbouring  villages,  from 
desiring  to  transfer  their  reliques  to  the 
chapels  within  their  own  walls.*  It  mnst 
be  remembered,  however,  that  at  others 
they  came  to  the  possession  of  such  trea- 
sures in  a way  more  honourable,  as  in  the 
case  of  several  noble  families  of  Rome, 
such  as  the  Mariscotti,  Falconieri,  Corsini, 
and  others,  having  saints  among  their  line 
whose  bodies  are  preserved  in  their  private 
chapels.  The  chapel  was  a constant  ap- 
pendage  to  the  castle.  At  the  time  when 
Hugues  Capet  was  only  Count  of  Paris, 
Count  Hayraon,  not  content  with  having 
built  the  church  of  St.  Spire  close  to  his 
castle,  on  the  translation  of  the  body  of 
St.  Guenaul  built  also  the  church  of  St. 
Guenaul  within  the  very  walls  of  this 
castle,  which  stood  close  to  the  junction  of 
the  rivers  Juine  and  the  Seine,  and  there 
he  founded  four  priests  to  celebrate  the 
divine  Service. f The  seigneur  de  Mont- 
morenci  having  procured  the  reliques  of 
St.  Felix  for  the  chapel  of  his  castle, 
which  was  dedicated  in  1 174,  such  a mul- 
titude  of  devout  people  were  attracted 
there  annually  on  the  day  of  his  festival, 
that  a fair  was  established  for  the  time.  { 
Thibaud  the  fiair-haired,  forester  of  king 
Robert,  built  the  castle  of  Montlhery  in 
which  were  two  churches,  that  of  our 
Lady,  and  the  collegiate  church  of  St. 
Peter,  of  regular  canona  having  an  abbot 
at  their  liead.  At  the  samc  time  his  son 
Guy  founded  without  its  walls  the  monas- 
tery  of  Longpont.  § 

Louis  Guibert,  counsellor  of  state  and 
Seigneur  de  Buasy  in  1628,  founded  a 
chapel  of  St.  Louis  in 'the  knightly  castle 
of  lluBsy,  assigning  revenues  for  the  chap- 
lain,  who  was  to  celebrate  mass  every  day 
in  the  week  but  one,  and  to  teach  the 
children  of  the  village,  and  ahove  all  six 
of  the  poorest ; and  he  was  to  lead  thein 
every  evening  to  the  church  of  the  castle 

• Desguerrois  Hist.  du  Diocese  de  Trore*. 

i Lebeuf,  Hist  du  Dioc&e  de  Paris,  XI.  179. 

X Id.  tom.  III.  379. 
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‘ for  night  prayers*  The  parish  church  of 
Andresel,  in  the  diocese  of  Paris,  under  the 
i invocation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  is  with- 
in  the  walls  of  the  baronial  castle,  which 
was  a rare  example  in  country  places ; but 
the  Abbe  Lebeuf  observes,  that  the  name 
: of  the  seigneur  of  Andresel  at  the  time  de- 
1 termined  them  in  the  choice  of  the  patron, 

: as  uras  usual ; and  after  ali,  the  seigneurs 
| were  the  founders  of  most  of  the  parish 
1 churches.f  In  short,  no  seigneur  in  these 
I ages  ever  thought  of  buildinga  castle  with- 
j out  a chapel,  and  in  some  there  were  even 
J two.  In  the  vast  castle  of  Alarcoucies, 

| built  by  John  de  Jdontaigu,  on  a steep  rock 
i which  stood  in  a deep  valley,  there  were 
two  chapels  in  the  dongeon  court ; one, 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  built 
expressly  for  the  Celestin  monks,  that  they 
might  serve  it  and  be  lodged  in  the  adjoin- 
1 ing  tower,  when  war  should  oblige  them  to 
seek  an  asylum  within  the  walls. X At  the 
I same  time  the  episcopal  permissio»  to  found 
i chapels  within  private  walls  was  always 
! indispensable,  and  never  granted  without 
a&signing  specific  reasons,  such  generally 
! as  the  great  distance  from  a church,  the 
danger  of  Crossing  rivers,  or  the  event  of 
sickness.  Thus  in  1552,  Anne  Noblet, 
widow  of  Guerin  de  la  Coustardiere,  ob- 
tained  lea  ve  to  have  a chapel  at  Cachant, 
on  account  of  her  advanced  age  :§  and  in 
1617  John  Tronson,  seigneur  of  Coudray, 
obtained  permission  to  have  a private 
chapel,  from  the  bishop  of  Paris,  on  account 
of  the  distance  of  his  castle  from  any 
church.  By  the  canons  of  the  Council  of 
Orleans,  in  the  year  54 1 , the  possessors  of 
chapels  were  forbidden  to  receive  strange 
clerks  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of 
the  place.  They  excommunicate  the  pos- 
sessors who  should  prevent  the  priests  who 
serve  their  chapels  from  acquitting  them- 
selves  of  what  they  owe  to  the  divine  Ser- 
vice. Indeed  the  Council  of  Chalons  in 
the  year  650  complained  that  some  great 
men  who  had  chapels,  withdrew  their  clerks 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary.  I n 
the  year  506,  that  of  Agde  found  it  neces- 
sary  to  make  provisions  against  the  danger 
of  abuse,  lest  the  priest  might  insensibly 
lose  the  spirit  of  his  order,  and  the  lord 
usurp  ecclesiastical  power.  From  this  out- 
line  of  a feudal  castle  in  the  middle  ages, 
one  may  conceive  that  no  great  alteration 
was  nece.-sary  in  the  structure,  whenever 
the  possessor  through  devotion  thought 

• Id.  tom.  XV.  »4. 
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proper,  as  was  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
to  convert  it  into  a house  for  persons  of  a 
religious  order.  Thus  Anne  de  Bretagne, 
wife  of  king  Charles  VIII.,  converted  the 
ancient  country-house  of  the  dukes  of 
Chaillol  into  a convent  of  poor  Clares;* 
and  Charlotte,  queen  of  Portugal,  in  our 
age,  has  left  in  her  will  her  superb  castle 
of  Guadras  to  the  Dominican  sisters,  on 
condition  that  they  are  to  maintain  a house 
of  refuge.  In  the  year  962,  St.  Guibert, 
a noblemnn  of  Lorraine,  abandoned  his 
arms  to  serve  God  alone  in  his  castle  of 
Gembly,  in  Brabant,  which  he  offered  to 
God,  converting  it  into  a monastery  of 
Benedictines  ;*)•  and  the  Comte  de  Kouge- 
mont,  the  fi  er  ce  and  terrible  Champion  of 
Suvoy,  being  converted  by  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  condemned  himself  to  a life  of  < 
austere  penance,  selling  his  estates  to  em-  i 
ploy  the  price  in  charity,  and  changing  the  ] 
place  of  his  residence,  the  castle  of  Chaulnes,  i 
into  a hospital  for  widows  and  orphans.  ; 
From  ali  this  too  we  can  understand  why  j 
even  holy  writers  did  not  disdain  to  borrow 
simili  tudes  from  the  structure  and  parts  of 
the  feudal  castle,  as  when  St.  Theresa 
compared  the  soul  to  a superb  castle,  of 
which  prayer  is  the  gate,  and  which  has 
mauy  courts,  in  the  principal  of  which 
God  dwells  ; of  which  castle  the  souls 
that  enter  not  in  themselves  are  as  it  were 
the  sentinels,  who  only  go  the  round  of 
the  walls  without  entering  it ; and  of  which 
in  the  first  lower  cloister,  answering  to  the 
first  step  in  the  awakening  of  the  soul,  ali 
is  dark  and  tortuous,  and  full  of  danger 
and  difliculty,  and  infested  with  phantoms 
and  demons  to  scare  one.  F.  Benedict 
also,  an  English  capuchin,  composed  a 
book  entitled  “ Le  Chevalier  Chrestien,” 
containing  a dialoguc  between  a Christian 
and  a Pagan,  in  which  he  teaches  ali  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
inculcates  all  the  lessons  of  a spiritual  life 
by  means  of  emblems  furnished  by  his 
castle  and  tower,  as  well  as  his  arms  and  I 
equipage  : indeed  the  castles  of  these  ages  j 
being  constructed  on  nearly  the  same  plan  ' 
in  every  part  of  Christendom,  might  serve 
in  this  way  as  a universal  language.  In 
Italy,  however,  it  would  meet  with  a new 
order  of  ideas,  but  even  the  palace  of  the 
Vatican,  omidst  the  master-pieces  of  Greek 
and  Homan  art,  contains  the  vast  arched 
golleries,  the  solemn  fights  of  stairs,  the 
sombre  Sestine  chapel,  the  guards,  clothed 
in  the  striking  and  picturesque  uniform  of 

• Lebeuf,  Hist.  dn  Dioeise  de  Puris,  tom,  III.  M. 
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the  middle  ages,  which  ali  are  in  such  , 
harmony  with  the  recollections  of  Charle- 
magne,  who  so  long  inhabited  it  after  being 
crowned  emperor  by  the  Pope  S.  i -eo  111. 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  owing  to  the 
destructive  policy  of  the  government,  many 
castles  in  wild  parts  of  F rance  were  left 
uninhabited,  excepting  by  some  olit  porter 
who  had  care  of  it.  liefore  the  revolution, 
these  castles  were  thickly  scattered  over 
France,  and  often  within  sight  of  each 
otlier.*  Eury-les-chateaux  was  so  called 
from  the  number  of  castles  which  sur- 
ronnded  it.f 

The  bnge  old  halls  of  knightly  state, 

Dismautled  seein'd  and  desolate: 

but  such  was  not  the  case  with  the  castles 
or  mansions  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the 
very  word  which  expressed  them  implied 
the  constant  residence  of  the  possessor.  X 
The  Catholic  religion  kept  families  at 
home  and  prevenled  them  from  degenera  t- 
ing  into  a kind  of  nomadic  tribe,  ever 
wanderiug  about  with  wives  und  children, 
like  the  Tartara,  whether  their  journeys 
would  be  made  in  coaches  or  in  carts. 
Here  we  may  remark  some  particulare 
relative  to  the  castle  life  which  deserve 
attention.  The  feudal  castle  was  Homerie, 
inasmuch  as  it  deserved  the  title  of  ‘‘the 
well -inhabited  house.”  Walstein  in  his 
castle  of  i*rague  entertained  sixty  pages, 
ali  children  of  ancient  families,  who  were 
trained  under  the  first  mastere  kept  ex- 
pressly  for  the  purpose.  Froissart  and 
other  writere  describe  at  length  the  im- 
mense households  entertained  by  private 
noblemen  of  that  age.  Guizot  afhrms  that 
a characteristic  feature  of  the  feudal  Sys- 
tem was  the  strange  development  of  indivi- 
dual  charactere,  such  as  might  beexpected, 
he  adds,  “ from  men  who  lived  isolated ; 
free  to  follow  the  originality  of  their  nature 
and  the  caprice  of  their  imaginations  :** 
but  immediately  after  he  speaks  as  follows ; 

“ every  one  knows  that  the  domestic  life, 
the  spirit  of  family  connexion,  and  the  high 
irnportance  of  women,  were  characteristic 
of  the  same  state  of  society.  The  husband 
lived  in  the  castle  with  his  wife  and 
children  around  him he  observes  also, 
that  each  castle  became  peopled  with  a 
crowd  of  pages  and  squires,  who  were  sent 
there  as  to  a school  of  chivalry.  Thus  the 

* Monteil,  Hist.  des  Franqois,  III.  126. 

f Lebeuf,  XIII.  206. 

| Lonl  Coke  says,  “ Mnnrrium  dicitur  a ma- 
ne udo." 


interior  became  animated  ; all  these  young 
sons  of  vassals  became  members  of  the 
house,  and  performed  Service  of  different 
kinds,  and  thus  social  movement  and  the 
communication  of  equals  entered  into  these 
isolated  habitations.*  There  seems  then 
to  be  no  ground  for  supposing,  as  he  says, 
that  this  was  “a  solitary,  sombre,  or  hard 
situation."  In  truth  it  is  in  our  days, 
notwithstanding  the  multiplication  of  clubs 
and  chambere  of  political  debate,  that  men 
are  doomed  to  the  misery  of  an  isolated 
existence.  In  no  state  of  society  were 
they  possessed  of  more  bonds  of  union, 
than  in  the  ages  of  faith : no  one  was 
then  condemned  to  a life  of  solitude,  if  he 
sought  to  be  protected  from  the  assembly 
of  the  malignant,  and  from  the  multitude 
of  the  workere  of  iniquity.  The  principle 
of  association,  so  eminently  Catholic  ope- 
rated  both  in  the  highest  as  well  as  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  state.  I shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of  the  morality 
of  this  society : for  the  preaent,  I would 
only  entreat  a suspension  of  judgment. 
Facts  present  themselves  in  every  direction 
to  warn  us  from  lendi  ng  too  entire  an 
assent  to  the  view  taken  by  modern  writers 
on  this  subject.  Leopold,  archduke  of 
Austria,  used  to  examine  his  own  page» 
respecling  their  manners,  and  he  regarded 
more  their  innocence  and  piety,  than  the 
nobility  of  their  birth.f  St.  Odo,  the 
second  abbot  of  Cluni,  when  a youth  in 
the  Service  of  count  William  of  Aquitaine, 
residing  in  his  castle,  and  an  attendant 
on  his  hunting,  used  to  retire,  as  he  says 
himself,  on  the  vigil  of  our  Lord's  nativity, 
to  watch  during  the  night,  and  pray  before 
the  public  office  in  the  chapel.X  The 
castle  of  these  ages  was  not  always  as 
felonious  as  that  of  Nabon  le  Noir,  in  the 
history  of  Gyron,  in  which  the  good  knight 
without  fear  was  imprisoned  in  an  iron- 
grated  chamber,  till  after  killing  a giant 
who  had  been  sent  to  despateh  him,  he  at 
length  went  mad.  Sometimes  it  was  an 
asylum  for  the  poor.  The  count  de  Tendilla 
during  one  period  lived  in  the  imnregnable 
fortress  of  Alcala  la  Real,  perched  high 
atnong  the  mountains  about  six  leagues  from 
Grenada:  this  was  a place  of  refuge  for  the 
Christian  captives  who  used  to  escape  by 
night  from  the  Moorish  dungeons  of  Grena- 
da. Often,  however,  they  missed  their  way 
in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  and  wander- 
ing  about  bewildered,  either  repaired  by 

• Cours  d’Hi»t.  IV.  &,  6. 
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mistake  to  nome  Moorish  town,  or  were 
discovered  and  retaken  at  day-light  by  the 
enetny.  To  prevent  these  accidenta,  the 
count  built  a tower  on  one  of  the  heights 
near  Alcala,  which  commanded  a view  of 
the  Vega,  and  of  the  whole  country;  and 
here  he  kept  a light  blazing  throughout 
the  night,  a»  a beacon  for  ali  Christian  fugi- 
tive» to  guide  tbem  to  a place  of  safety. 
An  amusing  instance  occurs  in  the  old 
Fablianx,  which  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
generously  the  poor  were  admitted  to  hos- 
pitality  by  the  lords  of  these  castles.  On 
a certain  day,  the  story  relates,  count 
Henry  invited  ali  the  world  to  an  enter- 
tainment ; rich  and  poor,  nobles,  knights, 
and  peasunts  were  ali  equally  accustotned 
to  receive  his  invitations ; but  he  had  a 
discourteous  and  niggardly  seneschal,  who 
took  pains  to  insuit  the  guests.  A poor 
ploughm  an,  naraed  Raoul,  became  the 
object  of  his  insolence,  though  the  senes- 
chal, fearing  that  the  count  might  observe 
him,  had  at  length  prorided  a seat  for  the 
poor  man.  When  the  minstrels  and  jong- 
ieurs,  who  gat  at  the  end  of  the  banquct 
table,  had  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost 
to  amuse  the  count  and  the  guests,  Raoul 
adranced  and  kicked  down  the  seneschal 
before  the  whole  company.  Then  being 
called  upon  for  an  explanation,  he  related 
hnmbly  to  the  noble  count  how  his  senes- 
chal had  treated  him  in  a similar  manner, 
on  his  lirst  entry,  though  he  came  to  the 
castle  on  the  count's  general  invitation. 
The  count  tvas  highly  delighted,  as  were 
ali  the  company,  and  to  Raoul  was  ad- 
judged  the  prize  of  a robe  which  was  to  be 
given  to  the  jongleur  that  caused  most  mer- 
riment  in  the  nall.*  Here  is  at  once  a 
great  contrast  to  thegloomy  pride  of  modera 
manners  in  the  houses  of  the  great.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  takes  notice,  that  “the  union 
betwixt  the  nobles  of  La  Vendee  and  the 
peasants  was  of  the  most  intimate  cha- 
racter ; mony  of  their  employments,  and 
even  their  amusements,  were  in  common. 
Cpon  the  evenings  of  Snndays  and  holi- 
days,  the  young  people  of  each  village  and 
fkrin-house  repaired  to  the  court-yard  of 
the  chateau,  os  the  naturol  and  proper 
scene  for  their  amusement,  and  the  family 
of  the  baron  often  took  part  in  the  pos- 
time.”  It  is  not  beneath  our  notice  to  re- 
mark  that  the  same  customs  and  delights 
prevailed  with  the  great  and  with  the 
poor.  Bolh  reserved  their  gayest  habits 
for  the  same  days  of  common  religious  re- 

* Bibliothtque  Clioisie,  Becucil  de  Fobliaux. 


joicing ; there  was  not  that  anxiety  in  the 
noble  to  avoid  the  simple  practices  of  the 
people,  and  to  abandon  successively  what- 
erer  exercise  or  dress  they  adopted : on 
ordinary  occasions,  ali  were  equally  attired 
for  the  business  of  life.  Montaignu  says 
that  he  loves  to  imitate  that  cheerful  care- 
lessness  of  youth  with  respect  to  their 
dress,  haring  their  cloak  only  on  one 
shouldcr,  their  stockings  tora,  and  mony 
things  about  their  person  indicating  a fierce 
disdain  of  ort.  A great  deal  of  this  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance,  that  there 
was  no  false  or  artiiicial  state  of  social  ele- 
ration  in  those  days  : of  the  arrogance  and 
vanitv  of  a timid  grandeur  we  find  some 
tracein  Virgil,  whenhespeaks  of  Drances: 

■ 1 genus  huic  materna  superbum 

Nobilitas  dabat.* 

There  can  be  no  donbt  but  that  the  higher 
classes  in  these  ages  sympathised  far  more 
with  the  people  than  that  numerous  race 
of  men,  who  have  of  late  been  multiplied 
by  the  progress  of  luxury,  who  lire  by  a 
thousand  ignoble  arta  which  tend  to  debose 
the  mind  and  consign  it  to  sensnality,  while 
they  yield  a sufficient  supply  of  mainte- 
nance  to  enable  their  possessore  to  appear 
in  a rank  above  the  poor.  The  feudal 
nobles  encouraged  agriculture,  which  in 
the  fifteenth  century  had  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  a Science,  and  was  studied  as 
such.f  The  duke  of  Milan  had  magnifi- 
cent stabling  and  sheds  for  1 800  cows  and 
14000  goats  and  sheep,  as  appears  ffom  the 
account  of  the  voyage  of  Charles  VIII.  to 
Naples,  by  Pierre  Desrey  of  Troyes.  In 
the  forest  of  Landea,  the  viscounts  de 
Roban  supported  a brecd  of  wild  horses. 
But  to  retura  to  the  hospitolity  of  the 
castle.  The  zeal  with  which  this  virtne 
was  exercised  is  sometimes  amusing.  Gyron 
le  Courtois  was  thus  invited  by  the  knight 
of  the  tower.  “ Sire,  il  est  bien  heure  de 
vespres,  et  scays  bien  que  vous  avez  huy 
trouve  par  cy  devant  si  mauvaise  voye  que 
vous  estes  travaille,  et  apres  le  travail  se 
doit  chascun  homine  par  raison  reposer ; et 
pour  ce  je  vous  prie  pour  la  foy  que  vous 
devez  a tous  les  cnevaliers  errans  du  monde 
que  me  faciez  or  endroit  une  courtoysie 
que  assez  petit  vous  coustera.  F.t  saichez, 
sire,  que  je  Ia  triendruy  a moult  grant 
bonte.”  “What  woidd  you  have  me  to 
do?"  said  Gyron.  “En  nom  Dieu,"  said 

• .Ea.  XI.  340. 
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the  knight,  '4  je  vous  prie  que  vous  herber-  j 
giez  ceste  nuyt  avecques  moy  dedans  ceste  j 
tour,  il  inest  avis  certainemcnt  ce  saichez 
vous  que  ce  me  sera  rooult  grant  honneur, 
si  si  prcudhomme  comme  vous  eates  her- 
bcrge  a mon  hostcl,  et  pour  ce,  sire,  je  vous 
prie  que  vous  y demourez  cesluy  soir,  car  ^ 
certes  ce  sera  une  chose  que  bien  me  don-  ! 
nera  moult  grant  conforL”*  Boniface,  the 
pious  marquis  of  Tuscany,  might  be  ciiosen 
as  an  example  of  the  magnificent  spirit  of  , 
these  times  ; though  every  feudal  castle,  1 
like  that  of  the  count  de  Foix,  exhibitcd 
something  similar.  On  his  marriage  with 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  Frcderick,  duke  of 
Lorraine,  he  kept  a public  table  for  three 
months,  at  which  not  only  the  noble  foreign-  f 
era  who  accompanied  his  bride  into  Lom- 
bardy  were  entertained,  but  also  people  of 
ali  descriptions.  Gold  and  silver  adorned 
the  tables,  to  which  the  meats  were  carried 
on  beasts  of  burden ; there  were  Wells  of 
wine,  where  every  one  could  qucnch  his 
thirst  out  of  pails  of  silver.  In  the  same 
spirit  of  magnificence,  Albert,  viscount  of 
Mantua,  made  a present  of  300  horses  and 
as  many  goahawks,  to  the  emperor  Henry 
III.  when  he  came  into  Italy.  Nor  were 
holy  observances  neglected  amidst  the 
splcndid  triumph  of  the  feast  ; as  the 
minstrel  of  Branksome  Hali  bears  witncss, 
saying  how 

o’er  the  heron  and  the  erane. 

And  princely  peacock’*  gilded  train, 

And  o’er  tlie  boar-head  gami*h'd  brsve, 

And  eygnetftrom  St.  Mary’s  wave, 

0’er  pUrmigan  and  venison 
The  prieat  had  6poke  hi»  beniaon. 

The  gaiety  that  reigned  in  these  Gothic 
halls  was  simple,  and  from  the  heart.  The 
chronicle  of  Alberic,  spcaking  of  the  mar-  t 
riage  in  1237,  of  Robert,  brother  of  St. 
Louis,  with  Mathilda,  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Brabant,  describes  sotne  of  the  amusing 
pageantry.  At  the  four  corners  of  the  hall 
were  minstrels  mounted  on  oxen  covered  j 
with  scarlet,  who  blew  trumpets  at  each  1 
Service.  Sometimes  were  introduced  danc- 
ing  dogs,  ape9  on  horseback,  and  goats 
playing  upon  the  harp.  And  yet  with 
intervals  of  this  occasiona)  merriment,  there 
was  generally  an  ancient  Christian  discipline 
observed  which  is  now  only  found  in  col- 
leges  or  episcopal  palaces.  To  the  moderas 
alone  was  the  sanctity  of  the  Christian 
banquet  a surprise.  The  custom  of  reading 
during  repasts  came  from  the  ancients. 

„ _ I 
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Pliny  never  neglected  it,  and  Juvcnal  in- 
viting  a friend  to  supper,  promised  that 
Homer  and  Virgil  should  be  read.  The 
Christiana  continued  toobserve  it,  only  sub* 
stituting  holy  lessons  for  profane.  Cliarle- 
magne  preferred  hearing  read  at  his  repast 
the  books  of  St.  Augustin  de  Civitate  Dei. 
Christine  de  Pisan,  describing  the  table  of 
the  qtieen  of  Charles  V.,  says,  “durant  son 
mangier,  par  ancienne  coustume  des  roys, 
bien  ordonnce  pour  obvyer  a vaines  et 
vagues  parolles  et  pensees  avoit  un  preud- 
omme  en  estant  au  bout  de  la  table  qui 
sans  cesser  disoit  gestes  de  meurs  virtneux 
d’anciens  bons  trespassez.”  This  was  the 
discipline  to  secure  t6v  tlvop-oararov  (paror, 
a feast  among  men  of  ardent  spirits,  where 
at  least  there  was  no  shoulder  of  Pelops  to 
eat,  where  ali  was  pcaceable  and  well.  With 
the  ancients,  indeed,  there  was  often  ex- 
tra vagance  in  their  affectat  ion  of  mixing 
pleasures  with  severi ty.  The  father  of 
history  relates,  that  at  the  feasts  of  the  rich, 
after  the  repast  a bier  used  to  be  borne 
round  the  hall,  on  which  was  placed  a 
wooden  figure  resembling  a dead  body ; it 
was  shown  in  tura  to  each  of  the  guests, 
with  these  words,  “ Tura  your  eyes  towards 
this  man,  whom  you  will  resemble  afler 
your  death.  Now  drink  and  divert  your- 
self.”*  The  heroic  chants,  as  with  our  own 
anccstors,  were  the  ordinary  accompanimcnt 
of  the  ancient  repast,  and  certainly  far  more 
useful  than  would  have  been  any  reading 
from  their  more  forma!  authors,  or  conver- 
sat ion  s philosophica!,  such  as  that  of  the 
guests  in  Athenmus.  A young  sophist  on 
being  asked  by  his  father,  at  supper,  to  takc 
up  the  lyrc  and  sing  a song  of  Simonides, 
is  represented  as  replying  " that  it  was  old- 
fashioned  to  use  the  lyre  in  order  to  sing 
while  drinking,  like  a woman  grinding 
barley  :"t  these  pedants  were  ali  for  soph- 
istical  discourses.  But  though  there  was 
no  pedantry,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
was  much  solemnity  in  the  customs  of  the 
baronial  feast,  which  bore  no  resemblance 
to  that  of  Agathocles,  the  merry  tyranh 
The  ver)f  hall  was  sometimes  iu  a mystic 
form,  as  that  of  Tau  in  the  archiepiscopal 
Palace,  at  Rheims  : the  light  from  long 
fiambeaux,  held  by  varlets  who  stood  round 
the  table,  harmonized  with  nothing  trivial ; 
when  discourse  was  held,  it  was  often  learned 
and  philosophic.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  sit- 
ting  silent  in  a musing  posture  at  the  table 
of  the  king  of  France,  at  last  broke  forth 
with  these  words:  “ Conclusum  est  contra 

• Herod.  lib.  II.  ♦ Aristoph.  Nubes.  1358. 
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|j  Manichaeos their  very  dances  wcre  solemn, 
i{  as  when  the  king  used  to  dance  between 
j two  flambeaux,  which  were  held  by  two 
knights.*  And  here  I cannot  help  remark- 
ing,  that  in  point  of  taste  there  were  many 
features  of  the  ancient  castle  to  delight  and 
exalt  the  devout  poetic  fancy,  without  baving 
recourse  to  the  fictions  of  any  absurd  pagan 
• superstition.  Was  it  nothing  that  corres- 
] ponded  with  such  an  imagination,  when  the 
strange  guest  was  told,  as  he  was  conducted 
to  his  chamber  on  some  wild  tempestuous 
j night,  that  the  faint  glimmering  which  he 
observed  in  a distant  turret  proceedcd  frora 
| the  lancet  casement  of  a holy  monk,  who 
lived  a recluse  under  the  baron’s  roof? 
Did  his  collected  steps  aeross  the  Gothic 
galleries  awaken  no  solemn  thought  ? And 
when  his  spirit  had  passcd  from  the  earth, 
did  the  memory  of  him  afterwards  cast  no 
halo  of  sanctity  over  the  chamber  which  he 
used  to  occupy  ? Madame  de  Chantal, 
walking  one  day  alone  in  the  fields  near  her 
castle,  had  a vision  in  which  she  saw  St. 

| Francis  de  Sales  ;f  and  we  have  ali  heard 
| how  the  old  crucifix  in  the  little  chapel  of 
j the  castle  of  Xavier,  in  Navarre,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees,  had  stili  a mysterious 
{1  counexion  with  the  great  saint  of  that 
|j  housc  when  he  was  in  the  distant  rcgions 
:j  of  India.  When  St.  Theresa  carne  to 
j Madrid,  she  descended  at  the  house  of  the 
j Lady  de  Mascarengas,  adjoining  the  convent 
! of  the  nuns  of  St.  Francis,  which  that  lady 
| had  founded.  There  was  in  her  house  at 
! this  time  a hermit,  who  was  greatly  vene- 
j!  rated,  to  wliom  she  had  given  a chamber  in 
| a retired  part  of  the  palace.  The  lady  was 
J overjoycd  at  this  occasion  of  making  two 
, saints  known  to  each  other.  The  hermit’s 
'I  history  was  remarkable.  Ambrose  Marian, 

| born  at  Bironta,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
pursucd  his  early  studies  with  such  success 
that  he  became  doctor  in  the  three  facul ties 
of  letters,  law,  and  theology  ; he  was  a 
great  mathematician,  and  at  the  same  time 
a master  of  Roman  eloquence : being  de- 
ij  puted  to  attend  the  council  of  Trent,  he 
!j  was  employed  in  negociating  several  im- 
l portant  raatters  relative  to  the  Church  in 
! FUnders  and  Germany.  The  queen  of 
lj  Poland,  who  observed  his  inerit,  desircd 
jl  that  he  might  be  of  her  council,  and  he 
became  intendant  of  her  palace.  Never- 
1 theless  the  world  had  but  few  charms  for 
him;  he  accordingly  took  the  vows  of  a 
knight  of  Malia,  but  being  falsely  accused 

• M&noires  de  La  Marche,  liv.  I.  chap.  vii.  an.  1442. 
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by  two  perjured  witnesses  of  being  accessary 
to  a murder,  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  there  he  took  the  final  resolution  that, 
in  the  event  of  his  innocence  being  mani- 
fested,  he  would  leave  the  world  for  ever. 
The  examination  disclosed  the  crime  of  his 
enemies,  for  whom  he  entreated  mercy  ; 
and  on  being  set  at  liberty,  after  accom- 
plishing  certain  orders  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
he  retired  to  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  of 
Cordova  to  follow  the  spiritual  exercises. 
One  day  as  he  was  lookin^from  his  window 
he  saw  a vcnerable  hermit  enter  the  church  : 
he  sent  down  to  entreat  him  to  come  to  his 
chamber.  The  holy  man  obeyed.  He 
was  the  superior  of  the  hermits  of  Tardon, 
and  renowned  for  his  sanctity.  Ambrose 
questioned  him  respecting  their  manner  of 
life,  and  resolved  to  visit  their  desert ; 
here  he  was  so  moved  by  the  example 
of  tliese  devout  men,  that  he  finally  took 
their  habit  in  1562,  and  being  obliged  by 
their  rule  to  support  themselves,  he  learned 
to  spin,  as  affording  the  most  humble  occu- 
pation,  and  as  at  the  greatest  variance  with 
his  former  glory.  He  was  now  at  Madrid 
on  the  afiairs  of  his  order,  being  deputed 
to  seek  permission  from  the  court  for  a new 
e8tablishment.  In  some  places,  as  at  Or- 
moye,  in  the  diocese  of  Paris,  the  curate 
used  to  be  lodged  in  the  castle  of  the 
seigneurs.*  In  the  houses  in  England  of 
the  old  Catholic  gentry,  the  chambers,  and 
even  the  concealed  retreat  of  the  priest, 
during  the  times  of  persecution,  are  always 
found.  One  of  the  latterhaving  been  lately 
discovered  in  an  old  mansion,  after  remain- 
ing  un known  for  many  years,  there  was 
found  in  it  a table,  on  which  lay  a copy  of 
the  Imitation  of  Christ,  curiously  bound 
with  old  clasps  of  iron.  But  in  the  castles 
of  the  nobility,  in  ages  of  faith,  saints  and 
persons  of  holy  order  were  generally  most 
eagerly  received.  Thus  when  it  was  known 
that  St.  Theresa  was  to  come  to  Salamanca, 
the  count  and  countess  of  Monterei  ob- 
taincd  permission  from  the  superiors  that 
she  might  be  lodged  in  their  palace.  An 
old  chronicle,  speaking  of  St.  Victor,  a holy 
recluse,  who  lived  in  a solitary  wood  near 
St,  Saturnin,  in  Champagne,  records  an- 
other  beautifu!  instanee.  “ It  was  a won- 
derful  gift  of  God  to  this  holy  recluse 
and  austere  anchorite,  that  he  should  be 
so  greatly  loved,  respected,  feared,  and 
revered,  by  the  great  men  of  his  time,  who 
were  all  happy  whenever  they  could  enjoy 
his  presence.  There  was  one  gentlcman, 
allied  to  the  crown  of  France,  whom  he  had 
* Lebeuf,  XIII. 
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held  on  the  holy  baptisma!  font,  who  resided 
at  Cupigny,  and  who  desired  him  eamestly 
to  come  to  his  castle  to  blcss  his  f&milv. 
After  many  pressing  invitations  the  holy 
man  at  last  consented,  and  set  out  on  hia 
joumey  thither.  Aii  the  caatle  waa  over- 
joyed,  and  the  nobles  of  the  neighbourhood 
hastened  there  to  meet  him,  thinking  that 
they  would  be  in  paradise  to  be  visited  by 
such  a saint.  On  liis  approacli.  lords  and 
ladies,  sons  and  daughters,  servanta,  old 
and  young.  hastened  out  to  meet  him,  re- 
ceiving  him  into  their  halls  aa  an  angel  of 
God.  There  was  nothing  but  rejoicing  in 
the  caatle,  and  they  wanted  to  feast  hira 
well,  but  the  saint  would  eat  nothing  till 
late,  emploving  all  his  time  in  instructing 
them  in  what  tended  to  their  salvation. 
After  talung  a sliglit  repast.,  as  usual,  he 
retired  to  rest  for  a time,  but  at  midniglit 
he  roae  up,  and  aung  his  matius,  and  then 
meditated  till  break  of  day.  This  was  a 
Sunday,  so  that  a vast  number  of  persona 
hearing  of  his  being  there  came  up  to  the 
caatle  to  receive  some  heavenly  inatruction 
in  the  Catholic  faith,  to  have  the  fear  of 
God  imprinted  in  their  hearts  : he  made  a 
long  discourae  to  them,  insisting,  above  all 
things,  upon  the  love  which  we  ought  to 
clierish,  for  our  Lord  the  Son  of  God. 
After  maas,  to  oblige  and  gratify  them  all, 
he  ate  and  drank  in  their  company,  and 
then  remained  the  whole  day  instructing 
them  in  holy  things,  and  speaking  of  God. 
The  next  day,  very  early  in  the  moming, 
he  departed  from  the  caatle,  leaving  them 
much  more  auund  in  their  aouls  than  they 
were  before  his  visit.”*  The  caatle  life 
waa  a life  in  the  world,  and  many  a dark 
and  sanguinary  deed  has  stained  the  feudal 
towers.  I know  it;  but  stili,  mcthinks, 
we  have  already  whorewithal  to  support  the 
opinion,  that  it  was  not  necessarilv  SktSpun 
fiutrap,  a life  causing  death,|  but  that  it  waa 
compatible  with  the  character  of  men  who 
sought  to  recommend  themselves  by  meek- 
ness  to  the  Divine  mercy,  knowing  that  it 
is  only  the  humble  of  heart  who  shall  be 
aaved.  Faith  might  have  had  her  resi- 
dence  even  within  the  embattled  courts  of 
nobles,  and  holy  lessons  may  have  found 
within  them  Soft,  obedient  hearts;  but  if 
sad  intervals  did  follow,  when  all  was  lost 
and  all  forgotten,  if  the  knight  who  but 
yestcrday  at  evening  had  listened  to  the 
benign  recluse,  who  taught  him  “the  way 
for  man  to  win  etemity,”  and  had  given 
proof  how  he  did  prize  the  lesson,  by 

• Pesgnerroia  Hiat,  du  Dioc&ie  de  Troyes,  123. 

f Medea,  901. 


moistening  the  pavement  of  that  recluse'* 
chapel  with  his  tears,  if  he,  aa  soon  as  the 
wardens  trumpet  announced  the  beacon 
blaze  of  war,  lost  in  an  instant  all  remem- 
brance  of  that  dear  paterna]  image,  when 

The  blusi  ularnrd  the  festal  ludi. 

And  BtATted  forth  the  varrior’»  all; 

When  downward,  in  the  caatle  yard, 

Full  many  a torrh  and  cresset  glared  : 

And  helms  and  plumes,  coufusedly  tosa'd, 

Were  in  the  blaze  half  seeu,  half  lost, 

is  it  for  the  men  whose  dajs  now  glide  j 
luxuriously  in  undis turbed  repose  from  j 
without,  to  congratulate  themselves  on  , 
their  superior  consistcncy?  These  would  | 
do  better  to  imitate  that  recluse,  who  had  J 
as  profound  a sense  as  they  can  possess  of  | 
what  it  is  to  prevaricate  with  God.  Far 
from  breaking  forth  in  disdainful  re- 
proaclies,  he  only  smote  his  breast,  and 
silently  mounted  again  to  his  lonely  tur- 
pet, to  weep  before  hia  altar,  and  to  pray. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  speak  of  the  man- 
nere  of  the  castle  life.  The  pompous 
equestrian  exercises  which  belonged  to  it, 
and  the  passions  to  which  they  led,  may 
seem  to  furnish  ground  for  tlie  accusation 
of  the  moderas.  We  are  told  how 

Thirty  Bteeds.both  fleet  and  wight, 

8tood  saddlcd  in  stzble  day  and  night ; 

that  many,  like  the  ancient  Spani&rds, 
rized  a good  horae  more  than  their  own 
lood ; that,  in  the  case  of  Fari  Morton, 
who  claimed  the  horae  of  his  bold  vassal 
Gilbert, 

The  valley  of  Etke,  from  the  month  to  the  sooree, 
Waa  lost  aiul  wun  lbr  that  bonny  white  horae. 

There  is  a worse  tale  stili  than  this,  which 
we  shall  hear  on  a future  occasion ; but 
after  all  that  can  be  advanced  and  conceded 
on  this  head,  there  is  no  nocessity  for  con- 
cluding  that  pride  was  inherent  and  essen- 
tial  in  the  habita  which  belonged  to  men, 
whose  fondness  for  horses  was  their  cha- 
racteristic.  They  may  have  loved  their 
horses,  and  thought  them  all  worthy  of  I 
being  shod  by  St.  Eloi ; but  he  who  is  con- 
versant with  the  noble  muse  has  heard  be- 
fore of  men  lovers  of  horses,  and  possess- 
ing  souls  better  than  treasures. 

Kai  KTlawv 

y^rv\as  lxOVT,s  KpcVwomr 
Aedprr.* 

The  horse  was  not  always  saddled  to  bear 
* Findar,  Nem,  IX. 
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i bis  seigncur  to  the  battle,  or  the  tourna- 
ment ; it  was  often  his  companion  to  the 
monasterj,  to  the  cottage  of  the  poor,  or  to 
I the  deep  wood,  whither  he  might  repair, 
like  Count  Thihaut,  of  Champagne,  to  cui- 
' Ovate  a sweet  poetic  fancy. 

J'aIoie  1'antre  jonr,  errant 

Sons  cmiipaignou 

Snr  iuon  palefroi  pensant. 

Tbe  church  availcd  herself  of  this  love  of 
borees,  and  contrived  to  make  it  minister 
to  goodness ; for  under  her  directiou  men 
sacrifieed  it  during  many  intervals  of  tbe 
vetr,  when  in  proof  of  penitence  and  humi- 
lity  they  refused  to  mount  on  horseback ; 
and  for  some  capital  offences  the  pre- 
acribed  penance  consisted  in  never  mount- 
j ing  on  a horee  during  the  rest  of  their 
lires.  This  was  the  eeclesiastical  penalty 
for  some  decds  of  violence,  and  it  was  vir- 
tuallr  a forfeiture  of  nobility,  and  of  all  its 
[ interests.*  The  immoderate  passion  for 
; hunting  is  advanced  as  an  objection  against 
the  feudal  life,  and  no  doubt  it  was  one  of 
its  peculi a r temptations.  St,  Odo  says, 
that  when  a young  serr  ant  in  the  castle  of 
Count  William  of  Aquit&ine,  after  con- 
! tinued  days  devoted  to  laborious  hunting, 

! he  used  to  be  frightened  at  night  with 
dreams  that  indicated  remorse.f  If  wo 
| are  to  credit  the  Saxon  chronicle,  King 
i|  William  “ loved  the  tali  deer  as  if  he  were 
i their  father.”  John  of  Salisbury  is  delight- 
' «1  with  the  text  that  saith  that  “hunters 
1 ten  not  holy  men.” — “Venatores  omnes,” 

I;  *aith  he,  “adhuc  institutionem  redolent 
f|  CVntaurorum.  Raro  invenitur  quisquam 
eorum  modestus,  aut  gravis,  raro  continens, 

' et  ut  credo  sobrius  nunquam.  From  their 
i centauric  banquets  no  oue  retums  without 
I spiritual  wounds.  "J  J ustice,  however,  would 
oblige  us  to  make  some  allowance  here,  in 
; oonsideration  of  the  title  of  the  work  in 
| which  this  sentence  occurs,  which  is  on  the 
i follies  of  the  great.  There  were  sober 
! hunters,  and  many  modest  and  hurable 
men  huntetl,  and  so  far  from  bcing  only 
second  Chirons,  tlie  mas  ter  of  Achilles, 

| whom  Homer  calls  the  most  just  of  the 
centaure,§  some  of  them  were  saints,  and 
1 rode  through  the  forests  with  a thoughtful 
heart,  and  attended  by  smiling  angels,  win* 

| nowing  the  air  with  their  eternal  plumes. 

I Romuald,  a young  nobleman  of  the  family  | 

I • The  fmiodial  statntes,  pnblisbed  at  Vcrdun, 

• ia  1.134. 

] f Bibliotheca  Cluuiacensis,  16. 

I l De  Nugis  Curialium,  lib.  I.  cap.  4. 
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of  the  dukes  of  Ravenna,  when  he  went  a 
hunting,  if  he  found  an  agreeable  soli  tu ry 
place  in  the  woods,  used  to  stop  in  it  to 
pray,  and  used  to  cry  out,  “ How  happy 
were  the  ancient  hermits  who  had  such 
habitations!  with  what  tranquillity  could 
they  serve  God,  free  from  the  tumuit  of  the 
world !”  Religion  never  sanctions  an  ex- 
travagant  censure  that  is  without  reason 
or  moderation.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  hunting  in  these  ages  was  not  always 
an  illiberal,  sybaritic,  cruel  amuscment. 
It  was  not  like  the  sport  of  hiin,  alluded  to 
by  Dante,  “ who  throwg  away  his  days  in 
idle  chasc  of  the  diminutive  birds.”  Tbe 
Athenian,  in  Plato,  prays  that  the  love  of 
destroying  winged  animals,  ov 
tXfvdfpios,  may  never  possess  any  of  their 
youth  ;*  but  as  in  many  countries  of 
Europe  at  this  day,  hunting  was  then  a 
noble  service  rendered  to  the  country,  and 
one  which  was  attended  with  danger.  Tan- 
cred  de  Hauteville  owed  his  liret  advance- 
ment  as  a youth  to  an  act  of  courage  and 
address  in  hunting  the  wild  boar,  whereby 
he  saved  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 
The  noble, 

Who  had  more  joy  to  raunge  the  forest  wyde, 

And  chase  the  t>alvage  boas  te  with  busie  paync, 
Theu  serve  his  ladies  love,  and  was  te  in  pleasures 
vayne.f 

the  youth  who  chose  to  remain  at  homo 
and  fight  the  wolves  aud  beare,  as  BayanTs 
father  said  to  his  son  George,  who  prefer- 
red  this  mode  of  life,  may  have  been  real 
benefactore  to  men,  like  the  heroes  of  the 
ancient  world : and  though  John  Le  Blond, 
in  his  poem  on  the  chase,  may  go  too  far 
in  ascribing  to  the  teraplc  of  hunters  all 
the  parts  of  a church,  yet  for  such  hunters 
wisdora  hereelf  might  deign  to  order  the 
consolations  of  those  Herulcan  baths, 
mentioncd  by  Pindar,  which  the  nymphs 
made  to  issue  out  of  the  eartb,  by  order  of 
Minerva,  to  refresh  Hercules  when  he 
retumed  from  his  expedition  into  Spain 
against  Gerion.  The  knights  of  Calatrava, 
in  Spain,  originally  of  the  Cistercian  order, 
living  chiefly  amidst  great  woods  and 
mountains,  were  allowed  to  hunt  and  eat 
of  the  game.*  Omnia  innoxise  remissionis 
genera  breviter  amplectar,”  says  Pliny, 
“homo  sum.”§  And  though  we  may  smile 
at  Xenophon  when  he  says,  that  “hunt- 
ing was  the  invention  of  the  gods,”||  yet  one 
inust  admit  that  it  was  a very  happy  com- 

• De  Legibus,  lib.  VII.  + S penser,  I.  6. 

j Chronicon  S.  Bertiui,  cap.  XJLI. 

§ Lib.  V.  Epiat.  3.  ||  Cyuegctici,  rap.  I. 
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bination  when  even  amusements  were  a 
Service  reudered  to  society : they  may,  in- 
decd,  have  been  too  eagerly  pursued,  as 
when  the  boy  Ascanius  used  to  wish  that 
the  foaming  boar,  or  the  yellow  lion,  might 
descend  from  the  mountains,*  but  as  a 
general  exercise  of  the  younger  men,  I do 
not  think  that  even  Momus  himself  would 
have  inclination  to  condemn  it  There 
wos  a literature  belonging  to  hunters,  as 
every  one  knows.  Oppian,  in  his  poem 
on  hunting,  speaks  of  the  excelleuce  of  the 
British  dogs.  dilian.  in  the  second  con- 
tury,  speaks  of  falconry  which  had  been 
long  practised  in  Upper  Asia,  though  at 
that  time  unknown  in  Europe.  It  need 
only  be  obsened  here,  in  conclusion,  that 
certainly,  notwithstanding  the  inventions 
to  diffuse  a taste  for  literature,  the  lovers 
of  hunting  at  present  would  be  greatly  at 
a loss  if  called  upon  to  justify  their  con- 
tempt  for  their  ancestors  by  composing  a 
book  upon  their  favourite  Science,  which 
would  have  equal  inerit  as  a literary  com- 
position,  with  a numberof  treatises  written 
during  the  middle  ages  by  various  mein- 
bcrs  of  the  feudal  nobility.  “ Life  was  not 
gross  and  barbarous  in  these  castles  and 
Gothic  towers,  as  we  might  suppose,"  says 
a modern  French  critic.  “Many  books  of 
the  time  breathe  a kind  of  delicate  urban 
ity  and  generositv  worthy  of  the  most  civil- 
ized  age.  It  seems  tliat  almost  in  every 
period  of  the  middle  ages,  whether  by  a 
tradition  preserved  from  tlie  old  Koman 
society,  or  by  the  effect  of  a happy  nature,” 
(for  religion  is  not  taken  into  account  by 
these  philosophers)  “some  minds  did  at- 
tain  to  a high  degreeof  moral  cultivation.” 
Of  this  we  shall  hereafter  see  abundant 
evidence.  It  would  be  foreign  from  the 
design  of  this  enquiry  to  speak  at  length 
of  the  general  manners  of  the  castle  life, 
but  a few  instonces  may  be  produced  illns- 
trative  of  their  tendency  to  assume  a mild 
and  humble  becauso  a holy  tone.  The 
owners  of  these  castles,  however  barbarous 
we  may  think  them,  at  lcastdid  not  always 
virtually  admonish  their  guests  conversely 
in  the  words  of  St.  Bemard,  that  they 
should  leave  their  souls  without  the  house, 
and  enter  only  with  their  bodies.  Over 
the  door  of  the  great  tower  of  the  castle  of 
Sevre  there  were  inscribed  in  marble  these 
words  belonging  to  the  arms  of  Longueil, 
“Animas  colentium  te  Deus  rem  et  do- 
mum tuetur. "f  In  the  histories  of  the 
saints  we  are  often  presented  with  very 

• -Eneid  IV.  180.  f I.ebenf,  VIII. 


interesting  views  of  the  interior  life  of 
great  families  in  the  middle  ages.  Thus 
we  read  that  St.  Theresa  being  an  involid 
in  her  fathers  house,  he  resolved  to  take 
her  to  the  country  house  of  his  daughter 
who  was  lately  married.  On  the  road  they 
stopped  at  the  castle  of  Don  Sancho  de 
Pejicde,  brother  of  Don  Alphonso,  and 
uncle  of  our  saiut..  Don  Sancho  kept 
them  in  his  house,  and  would  not  hear  of 
their  leaving  him.  This  gentleman  was  a 
widower;  he  had  retired  to  one  of  his 
estates,  where  the  love  of  solitude  and  the 
desire  of  his  salvation  enabled  him  to 
derive  the  greatest  consolations.  Holy 
readings,  the  delights  of  prayer.  the  inno- 
cent  occupations  of  rura)  life,  divided  his 
time.  It  was  the  reading  of  some  books 
on  the  spiritual  life,  which  this  old  knight 
put  into  the  hands  of  his  niece,  that  first 
inspired  her  with  the  thoughts  which 
afterwards  enabled  her  to  rise  to  such  a i 
high  degree  of  sublime  contemplation. 
The  very  announcement  of  the  domestic  i 
offiees  of  these  houses  breathes  a tone  of  | 
devotion.  Thus  we  read,  that  it  was  the  | 
duty  of  the  porter  of  the  castle  to  sound 
the  bell  of  benedicite  for  dinner  and  sup- 
por, to  keep  clean  the  niches  of  the  saints  j 
of  the  gatc,  and  to  keep  their  lamp  care-  | 
fully  lighted.  In  his  examination  of  con- 
Science  it  was  a distinet  article  whether  he 
bad  ever  closed  the  door  against  the  poor,  ; 
or  against  monks,  or  clerks,  or  brothers  of 
hospitals  who  sought  alms,  or  whether  he  | 
had  opened  it  to  lewd  singers  and  dancers,  ; 
or  to  receive  improper  lettcrs,  or  to  pereons  : 
of  evil  intention.*  But  there  is  no  occasion  i 
for  our  delaying  any  longer  amidst  these  ■) 
scenes  of  feudal  life,  compatible  indeed,  i 
as  we  hope  to  have  proved,  with  the  cha-  I 
racter  of  the  meek,  but  certainly  not  the 
most  congenial  w'ith  tlie  loves  of  those  i 
whose  eyes  have  been  opened  on  tlie  differ-  ! 
ence  between  things  temporal  and  etemal.  I 
Perhaps  we  have  already  halted  there  too 
long : there  was  no  Diomedian  necessity 
that  we  should  undertake  to  dwell  upon  | 
the  praise  of  nobility ; we  were  not  driven  I 
to  it  with  hands  bound,  and  tlie  edge  of  a | 
sword  laid  upon  our  shoulders,  as  was 
Ulysses  when  he  was  driven  back  to  the 
Greeks  without  having  gained  the  Palla- 
dium from  Troy ; but  it  was  right  to  pro- 
duce some  features  of  its  institution  and 
manners  in  ages  of  faith,  in  order  to  shew 
that  men  might  have  been  meek  Christians, 
and  have  had  the centurione  faith,  though 

* Montei),  Hist.  des  Frsnqais,  III.  130. 
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they  tiaH  vassals  under  them  who  came 
and  weut  at  their  command,  and  thut  there 
was  no  insurmountabie  obstacles  in  the 
circumstances  of  each  inhabitant  of  the 
embattled  towers,  to  prevent  his  being 
oble  to  say  with  truth  in  the  presence  of 
God,  “Non  est  exaltatum  cor  meum  it 
was  right  to  meet  an  objection  upon  which 
nten  at  present  lay  such  great  stress,  for 
they  produce  their  arguments  founded  on 
the  pride  of  nobility,  like  a tower  which 
they  keep  constantly  in  view,  Aia*  mtpy oir 
xiput,  as  the  Ureek  poet  says;*  and  afler 
sil,  it  is  much  to  have  seen  that  poverty 
was  not  then  a crime  in  the  cyes  of  the 
rieb.  We  are  incessantly  told  that  some 
feudal  towers  were  in  the  hands  of  noblcs 
who  pillaged  travellers,  and  it  is  satisfac- 
tory  to  be  ahle  to  answer  that  the  roads 
and  rillages  were  secure  and  open  for  the 
wandering  poor,  whom  no  haughty  baron 
erer  thought  of  consigning  to  a prison  for 
the  general  intereat  of  society.  The  feudal 
noble,  on  the  contrary,  «xereised  that 
Homerie  hospitality  shewn  by  Nestor  who 
reoeived  the  two  strangers  with  such  kind- 
neaa,  although  he  thought  in  his  mind 
that  they  rnight  be  robbers  who  passed 
over  the  watery  ways  bearing  evil  to  mon 
of  other  nations.f  He  was  revered  and 
even  sacred  wlioever  came  wandering : 

dvdptay  ckmv  f tajrai  aK*>fitvos.\ 

It  least  of  ali  beoomes  the  men  of  our  age 
to  dedaim  upon  the  pride  of  feudal  nobi- 
lity. But,  indeed,  as  for  those  who  stand 
near  the  'sweet  rnountain  to  inhale  the 
celestial  air  which  descends  thence  in  the 
refreshing  of  ambrosial  shower,  the  present 
retrospect  mav  have  been  wearisome  and 
tasteless  : for  how  little  seems  to  them  ali 
that  belongs  to  the  plain  which  they  have 
left  below  ? To  those  whose  eyes  are  ever 
turned  upon  the  eternal  throne  of  Him 
who  has  dissolved  the  crowns  of  many 
cities,  and  who  will  stili  dissolve  more,  for 
His  is  the  surpassing  strength,§  what  is 
nobility  of  race,  what  is  feudal  splendour  ? 
why  dwell,  they  may  ask  us,  upon  that 
picty  which  would  have  passed  unnoticed 
with  the  poor  ? Why  describe  these  brief 
distinctious  which  pass  like  a shadow  on 
the  mountains  side,  or  like  a messenger 
who  runs  on  his  way  ? “ Transierunt 

omnia  illa  tanquam  umbra  et  tanquam 
uuueians  percurrans.”ij  Nothing  was  more 
dreaded  by  the  early  Greeks  than  th«  ex- 
Unction  of  a farnily  and  the  destruction  of 

• Medea,  S28.  f Od.  III.  J Od.  V. 
| liocn.  a II  S*p.  V. 


a house,  by  which  the  dead  lost  their 
rehgious  honour,  the  household  gods  their 
sacrifices,  the  hearth  ita  flome,  and  the 
ancestors  their  name  among  the  living ; 
but  is  it  for  Christiana  to  return  to  these 
shadows  of  past  things  when  ali  things  are 
made  new?  Is  it  for  them  to  search  for 
glories  which  even  this  earth  has  ceased 
to  recognise?  It  is  a voioe  in  Paradise 
which  cried : 

— Mark  Luni!  Urbisitgiin  muk ! 

How  they  are  gotie ; and  after  them  how  go 
Chiuai  and  Sinigaglia;  and  'twili  aeern 
No  longer  new  or  strange  to  thee,  to  hear 
That  fttmiliea  fail  when  eities  have  their  end. 

Ali  thing  that  uppertain  to  ye,  lite  yonrselves 
Are  niortnl ; but  roorulity  in  some 
Ye  mark  not;  they  endure  ao  long,  and  yoa 
Pass  by  so  suddeidy.e 

What  remains  of  the  families  sung  by 
Homec,  vEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
and  Pindar  ? What  of  the  race  of  Charle- 
magne,  of  Alfred,  of  ao  many  families  that 
shed  such  a lustro  upon  our  hereic  age, 
which  gave  imperishable  themes  to  min- 
strelsy  and  knighthood  to  illustrious  kings? 
Our  age  has  beheld  the  extinction  not 
alone  of  families,  but  of  monarchies ; it 
has  beheld  the  principies  themselves  that 
give  permanent  e to  civilized  society,  and  u 
valite  to  the  promiec  of  ofispring,  erased 
from  the  constitution  of  a great  people  ; it 
has  beheld,  and  if  only  for  one  day  there 
would  have  been  matter  for  the  te  ars  of 
angels,  indifference  to  religion,  that  univer- 
sal  solvent  of  all  social  harmonies,  that 
fearful  representative  of  atlieism,  that  last 
heresy  which  ia  to  precede  the  tremendoua 
advent,  Dot  alone  in  the  shop  of  the  me- 
chanic,  not  alone  on  the  tongue  of  creep- 
ing  sophista,  but  reigning  in  principio  on 
the  throne  of  Saint  LouU. 

We  began  by  dreading  to  approach  this 
subject  of  nobility ; we  only  expected  de- 
liverance  from  the  sea  of  this  discourse,  as 
Plato  says,  either  by  means  of  some  dol- 
pliin  ooming  up  to  us  or  by  some  other 
unexpected  deliverer.  Reader ! thou  wert 
aware  how  perilous  was  the  passage ; how 
only  by  yielding  much  we  could  avoid  the 
shock  of  its  proud  billows.  But  say  has 
the  great  difficulty  been  overcomo  ? Have 
we  shewn  that  it  was  possible  to  reconcile 
these  institutions  and  manners  with  meek- 
ness?  We  only  sought  a chance  for  these 
mon,  and  is  this  now  granted  ? I am  of 
opinion  that  we  have  escaped,  and  indeed, 
it  was  a formidable  danger.  So  now  then 
I tbink  we  may  glide  on  cheerfully,  and 
hope  “o'er  hetter  waves  to  speed.” 

• Dante,  XVI. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


HE  luat  development  of 
the  principle  of  meekness 
whieh  the  present  view 
of  history  will  propose  to 
our  eonsideration  is  seen 
in  the  riseof  associations 
among  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  Catbolic  state,  and  this  will  lead  us  at 
the  same  time  to  obsene  what  were  the 
charaoteristio  feature»  and  employments 
of  that  class  of  men  during  the  ages  of 
fnith,  when  the  people  shewed  forth  the 
wisdotn  of  the  saints,  while  the  Church 
declared  their  praise.  The  modern  writera 
ackuowdedge  that  the  Catbolic  religion  has 
been  theorigin  of  associations.*  «Ecclesia 
in  commune  orat,"  says  St  Ambrose,  “ et 
in  commune  operatur,  "f  Tite  spirit  of  the 
Church  is  eminent!)  social,  and  opposed 
essentiali)"  to  that  isolation  whieh  appeara 
nowequallv  as  the  source  and  fruits  of 
mis&nthrop)  in  men  and  nations.  Where. 
ever  the  modern  philosoph)  triumphs  all 
associations  dissolve  before  it,  and  the  state 
becomes  only  a nation  of  individuals,  of 
wretched  men.  who  have  recourse  to  a Sys- 
tem of  desolating  fatalism,  in  order  to  ac- 
eount  for  their  position  in  regard  to  life, 
and  to  justi/y  their  hatred  of  inankind. 
Lo  ! where  stands  solitary  a sublime  un- 
happy  spirit  tbat  has  latelv  passed  upon 
the  earth;  he  will  instruet  us  if  we 
hearken.  “ I found  myself  alone,"  it  cries, 
" on  entering  the  world,  alone  in  my 
house,  and  1 shali  die  alone.  I am  a 
bcing  essentiali)  solitary,  not  frorn  choice, 
but  from  necessitv."  In  the  ages  of  faith, 
itwould  not  have  been  so  with  him.  We 
have  seen  that  the  spirit  of  association 
entered  virtually  into  the  courts  of  nobles, 
and  we  shali  hereafter  observa  it  in  fuller 
action  in  the  great  religious  institutione 
whieh  then  covered  Europe.  It  is  pride 
whieh  has  dissolved  the  Catholic  associa- 
tions of  the  middle  ages  ; it  is  pride  whieh 
renders  men  isoiated  in  the  modern  States ; 
for  each  mau  disdains  to  be  regarded  as  a 
member  of  any  body  whieh  does  not  im- 
mediately  of  itsdf  minister  to  pride  by  con,- 
yeying  a title  to  some  material  advantage, 

• De  Laborde  mr  1’Esprit  d'AsBocia;ion. 
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such  as  the  reputation  of  Science,  learning, 
rank,  or  riches.  To  associate  together 
to  honour  God  would  be  a thing  in  their 
eyes  ridiculous  to  the  last  degroe,  and  yet 
to  associate  together  with  any  objeet  whieh 
does  not  include  tliis,  ia  only  preparing  a 
fresh  link  to  that  long  chain  of  disappoint- 
ed  hopes  whieh  men  drag  after  them  to 
their  graves.  There  is  no  altemative  be- 
tween  the  soeiety  of  the  sainta,  and  the 
solitude  of  sin ; an  «ge  of  pride  must  be 
also  an  age  of  isolation.  The  middle  agea 
nnderstood  that  man  is  bom  for  soeiety ; 
they  knew.  as  Bonald  says,  -‘that  such  is 
the  general  law,  tliat  men  receive  from  one 
another  physical  existence  by  generation, 
moral  existence  by  1 ango  age,  and  religious 
knowlcdge  by  communicati  on,  according 
to  the  apostolic  words,  Fides  ex  auditu.'  * 
Human  intelligence  wos  therefore  eraployed 
in  directing  the  Creative  and  asuociating 
spirit  of  charity  to  form  those  nnmerous 
colleges,  universities,  orders,  congregations 
and  brotherhoods,  whieh  opened  an  asylum 
for  eveiy  want,  and  a prospect  of  fulfil- 
ment  for  every  desire  of  the  human  soul. 
It  is  with  the  latter  we  shali  be  now 
occupied.  Tertullian  is  an  evidenee  that 
these  different  fratemities  were  as  old  as 
the  firat  davs  of  Christi&nity  with  wliich 
they  arose.  They  were  instituted  to  facili- 
tate the  salvation  of  souls,  and  to  edify 
tlie  Church,  in  order  that  under  the  fra- 
temal  crown  of  the  martyre  tho  meek 
might  rejoicc,  and  obtain  for  their  faith 
incresse  of  virtues,  and  might  be  consoled 
by  multipiied  suffrages.  Such  was  that 
institute  nt  Paris  in  the  year  1108,  called 
the  Confrerie  de  Notre-Dame,  compoeed  of 
thirty-six  priests  and  thirty-six  laymen,  in 
mernory  of  the  seventy-two  disciples  of 
Jeeus  Clirist  In  the  year  1234  womea 
were  admitted  into  it.  Such  were  also 
tlie  fraterni  ties  of  the  blessed  sacrament, 
of  the  holy  name  of  Jcsus,  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  and  othere.  There  were  othera 
whose  speoific  objectwas  to  assist  the  poor, 
to  tend  the  sick,  to  bury  thedead.  Othere 
had  their  origin  in  pilgrimages ; those  who 
had  made  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  to 
Compos tclla,  or  to  mount  St,  Michel,  en- 
» Mgitlat  Prim.  III.  34. 
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tered  into  their  respective  fratemity  in 
Paris.  Others  were  established  by  mer- 
chants  to  draw  down  the  blessirrg  of  Heaven 
upon  their  commerce ; sucli  was  the  Con- 
ftirie  des  Marehands  de  l'eau  at  Paris,  in 
the  year  1170,  of  those  who  condueted  the 
trade  on  the  Seine.  There  were  also  fra- 
temities  iustituted  by  officere  of  justice, 
notari  es  and  artisans,  all  of  whom  had 
their  respective  patrons,  churches,  statutes, 
and  baimers.*  Great  seigneure  in  Flan- 
dere  used  to  consider  it  an  honour  to  be 
received  into  a Corporation,  or  fratemity 
of  merchants  or  artisans.  At  Paris  the 
community  of  brethren  shoemakere  was 
formed  in  the  year  1845,  by  the  charity 
of  the  Baron  de  RentJ.  He  had  already 
procured  instruction  for  the  poor  inmates 
of  the  hospital  of  St.  Gervais,  and  he 
wished  to  extend  this  benefit  to  the  arti- 
sans, who  were  in  danger  of  profaning  the 
Sondays  and  festivals  through  ignorance 
and  the  corrupt  habits  of  life  which  were 
then  commencing.  With  this  view  he 
associated  himself  with  a shoemaker,  whose 
virtue  was  so  well  known  that  he  was 
generally  called  le  bon  Henri.  This  poor 
man  being  thus  encouraged,  assembled 
some  people  of  his  condition ; and  a doctor 
of  the  Sarbonne  gave  them  rales,  and  they 
commenced  their  exercises.  They  worked 
and  ate  in  common,  recited  certain  prayers 
and  psalms,  and  gave  the  surplus  of  their 
profits  to  the  poor.f  Similar  associatione 
existed  in  every  country  of  Christendom, 
and  in  none  were  they  more  numerous 
than  in  our  own.  Machiavel  describes  the 
ci Urens  of  Florence  as  divided  into  nume- 
rous bodies  of  trades,  each  having  rules 
and  banners  peculiar  to  it.  A nuinber  of 
Lombards,  particularly  Milanese,  being 
banished  into  Germany  by  Henry  I.,  in 
the  year  1014,  in  order  to  console  them- 
aelves,  joined  in  a devout  society,  which,  as 
a signof  Christian  humiliation,  they  called 
the  humbled,  umiliati.  Professing  to  live 
by  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  they  ap- 
plied  to  varions  trades,  and  particularly  to 
the  wool  trade,  and  to  the  making  of  cloth. 
Retuming  to  their  country  in  1019  they 
preserved  their  manner  of  living;  they 
assembled  on  particular  days  in  houses 
purchased  at  the  common  expense,  after- 
wards  United  together  in  conventa,  where 
tbey  worked  coryointly.  Down  to  the  year 
1140  they  were  all  laymen ; but  at  that 
time  an  order  of  religious  prieets  was 

* De  St.  Victor,  Tableau  de  Parin,  tom  I.  504. 
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formed  who  did  not  work,  but  directed  the 
labour  of  the  laymen.  The  lamb  was  their 
emblem.  Their  rule  was  approved  of  by 
Innocent  III.,  and  by  other  pontiffs.  They 
acquired  riches,  while  their  diligence  and 
honesty  caused  them  to  be  sought  for  by 
the  govemment  for  various  offices.  In 
Como  charge  was  given  them  of  the  weights 
and  mcasures ; in  Florence  they  had  vari- 
ous public  duties.  They  fumished  preach- 
ere  and  authors,  of  whom  a long  list  may 
be  seen  in  Tiraboschi.*  Unhappily  they 
did  not  escape  the  degeneracy  which  ac- 
companied  the  rise  of  the  Lutheran  heresy, 
and  as  they  resisted  the  reforra  which  the 
Cardinal  Boromeo  endeavoured  to  effect, 
they  were  suppressed  by  Pius  V.  in  1571. 
In  the  cighth  century  these  mutual  so- 
cieties  and  anniverearies  in  commendation 
of  the  living  and  the  dead  had  been  great- 
ly  multiplied.  A remarkable  instance  is 
fumished  by  Bede,  who  as  a reward  for 
the  life  which  he  has  written  of  St  Cuth- 
bert,  asks  in  the  prologue  addressed  to 
Eadfrid  the  monk  and  bishop  of  Lindis- 
fam,  that  he  would  inscribe  his  name 
among  those  of  that  society  for  whose  souls 
after  death  the  holy  sacrifice  was  oflered, 
that  in  testimony  of  this  future  aid  he 
would  give  orders  that  his  name  might 
appcar  from  that  time  in  the  album  of 
their  holy  congregation.  Many  other  ex- 
amples  occur  in  the  epistles  of  St  Boniface. 
Briefs  used  to  be  sent  from  one  place  to 
another,  containing  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons  who  desired  to  be  United  in  the 
suffrages,  and  the  laity  of  all  ranks,  as  well 
as  the  clergy,  were  in  habits  of  desiring 
this  grace.  Pereons  thus  inscribed  were 
entitled  Fratres  Conscripti,  as  appears 
from  Goldasta  on  the  mouastery  of  St 
Gall.  The  fratemity  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
was  founded  in  the  year  1878,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  The  members  were 
bound  to  maintain  thirteen  wax  lights 
buming  about  the  sepulchre  in  the  church 
of  St  Botolph  Alderegate,  in  the  Easter 
time,  and  they  were  to  make  their  offerings 
and  hear  mass  on  Trinity  day.  They  had 
a common  hall;  their  chaplain  was  to  say 
mass  every  day  in  the  year,  winter  and 
summer,  by  five  oclock.  A dirge  was  to 
be  sung  on  the  Sunday  night  after  All 
Souls'  day,  and  on  the  morrow  a requiem 
for  the  dead  brothera  and  sistere.  One 
statute  of  the  order  says,  •'  gif  eny  of  the 
bretherhode  be  a losed  of  eny  theft,  or  he 
be  an  coram'  contellaur,  or  com'n  basard- 
our,  or  of  eny  oth'  wycked  fame,  it  is 
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ordeyned  ihat  theii  beti  yputte  out  of  the 
breih’hode."  Taillepied  says,  “the  poople 
of  Rouen  are  *o  devoul  towards  God  and 
hi»  saints,  that  to  eneourage  and  exciic  each 
other  Io  Uve  virtuously,  and  to  recommend 
themselves  to  the  prayer»  of  the  saints  of 
paradise,  they  have  instituted  such  a num- 
ber  of  fraternities  tltat  thore  is  not  a trade 
or  condition  which  has  not  ono  belonging  to 
it.*  Some  are  common  to  all  persona,  as 
that  of  the  blessed  sacrament,  and  that  of 
St.  Romain.  The  «ingcrs  have  their  frater- 
nity  of  St.  Cecilia,  the  notarie»  theirs  of  St. 
Mark,  the  lawyers  theirs  of  St.  Yves,  the 
boys  and  ehildren  of  the  town  have  theirs  in 
the  church  of  mount  St.  Calherine,  the 
jewellers  theirs  in  that  of  SL  Eloy,  the 
poets  and  orator»,  tbe  merchants,  the  but- 
chers,  the  brewers,  the  eooks,  and  the  tailors, 
have  all  their  fraternities.  The  carters 
celebrate  their  fratemity  on  the  day  of  the 
three  kings.  The  mariners,  xnasons,  paint- 
ers,  fruiterers,  shoemakcrs,  dyers,  bakers, 
porter»,  fullers,  arquebuss-makers,  surgeons 
and  barbers,  soap-makers,  mercers  and 
carders,  have  all  their  particular  fratemity 
dedicated  under  the  invocation  of  some 
saint,  on  whose  festival  they  have  a high 
inass,  celebrated  with  a sermon  and  pro- 
cession,  and  a banquet  afterwards  ; besides 
evety  week  they  have  one  mass  celebrated 
for  them ; and  when  any  brother  dies  the 
rest  aasist  at  his  funeral  with  lighted  tapers, 
and  the  fratemity  bears  the  expense  ; and 
besides  this  tbere  is  one  fratemity  for  all  the 
dead.  The  members  of  aU  these  fraternities 
are  commanded  to  do  works  of  charity,  to 
visit  hospitals,  to  assist  widows  and  orphans, 
to  visit  the  sick  and  the  prisoners,  to  bury 
tlie  dead,  to  found  sennons  for  the  instruc- 
tion  of  the  ignorant.  There  is  extant," 
continues  Taillepied,  “ a letter  of  St.  Paulin, 
hishop  of  Nola,  in  praise  of  St.  Victrice,  arch- 
bishop  of  Rouen,  in  the  time  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tours,  in  which  he  says  that  St.  Victrice 
had  announced  the  nanie  of  Jesus  Christ 
with  such  success  that  the  city  of  Rouen 
was  celebrated  throughout  the  world,  and 
that  in  the  West  it  was  as  much  venerated 
for  its  holiness  as  was  Jerusalein  in  the 
East;  for  as  uianv  came  to  Jemsalem  to 
contemplate  the  holy  places,  so  do  mnlti- 
tudes  repair  to  Rouen  to  contemplate  tho 
holiness  of  St.  Victrice,  and  to  see  its  mag- 
nificent monasteries  and  churches."  These 
fraternities  were  even  encouragers  of  litera- 
ture.  In  the  titne  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, that  of  the  Conception,  in  the 
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church  of  the  Carmelites  at  Rouen,  used  to 
give  every  year  a prize  to  iliose  who  would 
make  the  best  hymn,  ode,  sonnet,  royal 
song,  rondeau,  hallad,  or  other  laudatore 
poem,  in  praise  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  A 
similar  custorn  was  observed  by  tlie  frater- 
nity  of  St.  Cecilia  in  the  church  of  our 
I.ady,  and  the  cilizens  of  Dieppc  followed 
this  example.  Taillepied  gives  specimens 
of  the  successful  pieces  in  the  year  in  which 
be  wrotc  his  Antiquities.  Charity  and 
picty  were,  however,  the  chief  objecta  of 
these  inslilutions.  The  silversmiths  sent  a 
large  sum  every  year  to  the  Hotel-Dieu  at 
Paris,  to  assist  the  poor  workmen  of  their 
body,  and  in  1399  they  built  a separate 
hospital,  with  a chapel,  to  receive  such  as 
were  aged  or  iuiinn,  and  also  widows.*  In 
every  tiade  by  the  statutes  of  the  fratemity, 
master»  were  bound  to  assist  their  workmen 
when  they  were  in  distress.  If  sick  they 
were  to  be  taken  care  of,  if  dead  to  be  buried, 
if  they  left  widows  and  orphans  these  were 
to  be  supported  and  educatcd,  and  portioncd 
and  enabled  to  many.f  In  the  year  1830 
it  was  stated  in  London  that  the  Ironmon- 
gers’  fratemity  were  then  in  possession  of 
104,0001.,  and  of  3,0001.  per  annum,  accu- 
mulated  in  their  hands  from  ancient  dona- 
tions,  which  liad  been  dostined  for  the 
redemption  of  Christian  slavcs  on  the  Bar- 
bary  coest.  It  was  stated  that  they  cottld 
not  find  objecta  for  their  bounty.  Tbe 
laws  of  these  fraternities  of  artisan»  were 
also  directed  to  watch  over  the  raorality  of 
tlie  members ; they  were  forbidden  to  live 
in  sin.  Luxury  was  prohibited,  the  nccessitv 
for  which  reslraint  is  snfficiently  remarkable, 
and  the  expense  of  their  banquet  on  the 
reception  of  a master  was  not  to  exceed  ten 
sons ; but  the  members  of  these  fraternities 
were  to  invito  each  other  to  their  family 
banquets  on  occasion  of  a marriage  or 
christening.  J Any  act  of  disbonesty  cansed 
a forfeiture  of  all  the  privileges  of  the 
fratemity.  Apprenticea  in  every  trade  were 
only  such  as  were  bom  of  legal  marriage. 
The  bastard  of  Arminhac  holding  his  baton 
of  marechal  of  France,  the  bastard  of  Bur- 
gutidy  seated  on  his  high  daice,  the  bastard 
of  Orleans  proclaimed  the  delivererof  France. 
unless  the  statutes  of  every  fratemity  were 
changed,  could  not  be  received  in  any  one 
of  them.  This  is  the  observation  of  Mon- 
teil.  There  were  guardians  to  wmtcb  that 
the  workmen  took  their  rest,  and  did  not 
labour  on  days  of  festival,  or  during  the 
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hours  of  repant,  or  too  early,  or  too  late.  If 
any  manter  or  apprentice  was  suspccted  of 
having  any  immoral  counectiou  he  was  to 
be  expelled  the  frateinity,  lo3iug  ali  the 
rights  and  privileges  and  claims  attached 
to  it.*  If  Catholic  artisans  lived  among 
Pagana,  or  amoug  the  Moors,  no  considera- 
tion  of  profit  or  esteem  of  neighbours  was 
admiued  an  a justification  for  their  exposing 
goods  to  sale  tipon  a festival,  an  example 
which  raay  startle  some  of  London  who  now 
drive  their  traffic,  though  within  Geneva 's 
«alis,  where  the  quick  (light  of  wanderers 
«ould  furnish  more  excuse,  it  cau  be  wit- 
nessed  stili.  Mo  niaster,  or  apprentice,  or 
servant,  was  to  receive  or  work  under  any 
one  that  was  exeommunicated.  If  any  one 
«ere  known  to  play  at  dice,  or  even  at  an 
honest  game  on  the  vigil  of  Christmas,  or  of 
the  Epiphany,  he  was  to  forfeit  his  privileges 
for  a vear.  In  some  places  these  fraterai- 
ties  ehose  a patron  peculiar  to  themselves 
only  within  that  neighbourhood.  This  was 
the  case  iu  the  town  of  St.  Denis,  where 
II  the  masons  adopted  St.  Betesus  as  their 
patron,  and  assembled  to  celebrate  his  fes- 
tival solemnly  in  the  chtuch  of  St,  Marcel, 
«hich  contained  his  reliques,  for  this  saint 
had  been  a common  mason  of  the  town.f 
In  ali  solemn  processions  artisans  walked 
under  the  respective  banners  of  their  trades, 
representing  the  patron  of  the  fratemity. 
H Thus  in  France  the  silversmiths  and  foun- 
ders,  blacksmiths  and  cutlers,  carried  the 
banuer  of  St.  Eloy,  masons  and  stone- 
cutters  that  of  St.  Blaise,  potters  and  tile- 
makers  that  of  St.  Fiacre,  carpenters  that 
of  St.  Joseph,  glaziers  that  of  Su  Mark, 
barbers  that  of  St.  Cosma,  brcwers  that  of 
St.  Amand,  bakers  that  of  St.  Honore,  wax 
cbandlers  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  farriers  that 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  shoe-makers  that 
of  St.  Crispin,  drapers  that  of  the  Annun- 
ciation,  weavers  that  of  St.  Arregonde, 
clothiers  that  of  our  Lady,  silk-mercers  that 
of  our  Lady-the-rich,  dyers  that  of  St. 
Maurice,  tailors  that  of  Su  Lucy,  makers  of 
amesses,  which  were  long  hoods  covering 
the  head  wom  by  women,  and  clerks  and 
solemn  lavmon}  that  of  St.  Severus,  em- 

Ibroiderers  that  of  St  Clair,  weavers  of 
tapestry  to  cover  the  walls  of  churches  and 
castles  that  of  St.  Francis,  rope-makers  that 
of  Su  Paul,  paper-makcrs  and  book-binders 
that  of  Su  John-port-Latin.  The  fratemity 
of  each  trade,  wherever  there  was  an  abbey 

• Monwil  Lettres  rtes  rois  relative  a 1'horaologa- 
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of  their  patron  in  their  neighbourhood, 
used  to  dine  there  on  their  festival.  Thus 
at  Rouen  the  master  brcwers  used  to  dine 
in  the  refcctory  of  the  abbey  of  Su  Amand 
on  their  festival.  Each  fratemity  had  de- 
votional  exercises,  and  a church  assigned 
to  it,  where  the  obsequies  of  every  mem- 
ber  were  solemnized  with  great  ligln.a  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  members.  These 
details  inay  be  deemed  trifling,  and  an 
evidence  of  nothing  substantial,  but  yet 
what  a beautiful  picture  do  they  fumish  of 
the  harmony  prevailing  between  the  differeut 
ordera  of  the  state  during  ages  of  faith,  of 
the  consolations  provided  for  the  laborious 
poor  and  of  the  restraints  imposed  upon  the 
avarice  of  masters!  From  this  picture  of 
society  we  can  understand  how  in  a Catholic 
city  the  most  utter  stranger  never  felt  bim- 
self  isolated : there  were  so  manv  beautiful 
harmonies,  so  many  affecting  relations  in 
which  he  found  a bond  of  Union  with  all  the 
persons  around  him,  who  all  seeraed  to  walk 
in  love  as  most  dear  children  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  followers  of  God.  With  the  young  and 
old  he  might  instantly  have  been  United  in 
some  pious  association,  in  the  exercises  of 
which  he  recognixed  their  teuder  love  for  all 
that  was  dear  and  venerable  to  him  from  his 
days  of  sinless  youth.  How  couid  he  feel 
himself  a stranger  among  such  men  ? he 
couid  serve  at  rnass  in  their  common  tem- 
ples,  he  conld  walk  with  their  children  in  their 
solemn  processions,  he  conld  repair  every 
evening  to  their  pious  assemblies  round  the 
divine  altars,  where  like  one  fomily  they 
adored  their  Saviour,  and  heard  the  ex- 
hortation  of  some  meek  man  of  God,  who 
seemed  like  a common  father  to  ihem  all, 
who  every  day  offered  up  the  oblation  of 
their  lowliness,  praying  that  it  might  be 
pleasing  to  Almighty  God  in  honour  of  his 
saints,  and  that  it  might  purify  them  in  body 
and  mind  through  Christ  their  Lord. 

Another  very  striking  characteristic  of  the 
Catholic  society  was  the  religious  and  even 
poelic  character  which  the  most  ordinary 
and  vulgar  employments  of  the  lower  ranks 
acquired  by  their  association  with  some  sub- 
lime affecting  mystety,  the  memory  of  which 
would  bring  every  high  thouglit  into  capti- 
vity,  and  dissolve  the  soul  in  a transport  of 
amaze  and  love  seraphic.  These  poor  me- 
chanical  and  mstic  trades,  which  the  an- 
dents  held  in  such  contempt,  assumed  quite 
a new  character ; for  besides  that  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  from  being  eminently  averse  to 
all  singularity,  wbile  it  respected  the  privi- 
leges of  the  great,  left  the  affections  on  tho 
side  of  the  people,  whote  employments  be- 
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came  therefore  estimable  even  to  the  imagi- 
nation,  it  fumished  also  particular  motivea 
for  viewing  them  with  especial  regard.  The 
trades  of  the  people  had  been  exercised  by 
Christ  and  by  his  apostles : in  the  poor  car- 
penter  men  would  behold  St.  Joseph  ; and 
perhaps  from  some  person  of  tender  suscep- 
tibility  the  aight  of  his  apprentice  would 
cause  a tear  to  fall,  a sweet  tear  of  gratitude 
ana  devout  amaze.  A soft  hallowed  light 
was  shed  round  every  pathway  of  life,  how- 
ever  humble.  In  simple  shepherds  were 
seen  those  who  hastened  to  the  stable  on 
the  blessed  night,  to  give  faith  to  Mary  ;• 
iu  fishenneu  were  beheld  companions  of 
those  who  were  obedient  to  the  call  of 
Christ.  Ah ! let  the  inodem  sophists  blush 
for  their  own  report,  if  no  pity  move  them 
for  us.  They  may  now  compose  as  many 
treatises,  as  they  have  ruins  made,  on  the 
utility  of  associations  and  friendly  societies 
among  the  labouring  classes;  they  will 
never  confer  a benefit  on  men  as  great  as 
that  which  their  predecessors  took  from 
them.  These  poor  meek  banners  of  St. 
Joseph  of  the  Annunciation  and  of  St.  Paul, 
these  airy  unsubstantial  things,  as  they  ap- 
pear  to  some,  were  worth  more  than  thou- 
sands  of  their  pompous  books,  and  libraries 
that  are  slyled  of  useful  knowledge  ! With 
respect  to  the  employments  theinselves, 
there  are  some  observations  stili  to  offer. 
The  primitive  Christians,  in  followdng  dif- 
ferent trades,  chose  such  as  were  the  most 
innocent  and  most  favourable  to  retreat  and 
humility ; and  these  were  always  subordi- 
nate  to  religion,  which  was  the  principal 
and,  as  it  were,  only  business  of  their  lives. 
Their  profession  was  simply  to  be  Chris- 
tians : they  avoided  as  far  as  possible  all 
profession s which  engross  and  dissipate  the 
mind  too  much.  Fleurys  descriptioni  might 
stand  for  that  of  the  middle  ages.  Can  we 
doubt  of  it  when  we  read  the  modern  books 
so  full  of  disdain  for  what  they  term  the  de- 
pressing  power  of  superstition,  which  acted 
upon  them  ? It  was  deemed  imprudent  in 
public  penitents  to  retum  to  the  mercantile 
profession,  for,  says  Pope  St.  Leo  to  Rtisti- 
cus  of  Narbonne,  “It  is  more  advantageous 
to  the  penitent  to  suffer  some  temporal  loss, 
than  to  expose  himself  to  the  perils  ofcom- 
merce,  for  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  sin  from 
gliding  into  this  reciprocal  office  of  buying 
and  selling.”  Deguignes  speaks  of  religion 
being  made  a pretence  for  the  pursuit  of 
commerce ; but  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
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say  that  commerce  was  made  an  instrument 
for  furthering  the  interests  of  religion.  It 
was  the  merchants  at  Paris  who  facilitated 
the  correspondence  between  St.  Genevidve 
and  St.  Symeon-Stylites  at  Antioch:*  it 
was  they  who  fumished  St.  Eloy  with  the 
precious  materials  which  he  was  to  employ 
in  shrines : it  was  the  traders  of  the  Levant, 
who,  under  the  direction  of  Popes,  founded 
schools  for  the  oriental  languages  which  were 
to  be  employed  in  the  conversion  of  the 
infidels.  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  speaks  of 
merchants  of  Syria  who  brought  the  relics 
of  saints  into  France ; of  others  who  sup- 
plied  hermits  during  Lent  with  roots  of 
Egvpt ; and  others  were  unceasingly  em- 
ployed in  redeeming  captives.  We  shall 
continue  to  meet  with  proofs  that  the  vices 
of  the  middle  and  commercial  ranks,  during 
the  middle  ages,  were  at  least  not  connected 
with  the  detestable  loveof  sordid  gain.  The 
noble  reply  of  Hegio  to  the  captives  in  the 
old  Roman  play,  spoke  the  sentiments  which 
belonged  not  exclusively  to  heroic  youths 
but  to  merchants  and  mechanics  in  Christian 
ages. 

Non  ego  omnino  lucrum  omne  esse  utile  homini 
existimo. 

Scio  ego,  multos  jam  lueram  luculentos  homines 
reddidit. 

Est  etiam,  nbi  profecto  damnum  p nes  te  facere 
quam  lucrum. 

Odi  ego  aurum:  multa  multis  ssepe  suasit  per 
peram.f 

The  old  poet  Charles  Fontaine  ascribes  to 
his  father  these  sentiments,  joined  with  the 
love  for  literature. 

Loyal  marchand  ; tel  esloitson  renoni. 

Des  son  jeune  &ge  aroit  Science  acquiae, 

Qu'il  estimoit  plus  que  sa  marchandise. 
Toqjour  hautoit  les  let  tres  et  lettrex, 

Non  les  grand  gens  richement  oceoutrex.J 

But  with  this  noble  spirit,  discoveries  in  the 
arts,  the  apxala  (ro<f>i<7}iaOat  of  which  Pindar 
speaks  § as  being  taught  by  time,  and  to 
which  jEschylus  also  applies  the  same  word, 
were  cultivated  with  a diligence  and  a suc- 
cess  of  which,  as  I reinarked  in  the  intro- 
duction  to  the  first  book,  no  other  period  of 
the  world  can  furnish  an  example.  Stili, 
these  discoveries  had  also  a connection  with 
some  liberal  noble  and  even  religious  end  ; 
they  were  all  Promethean,  not  for  the  injury 
but  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  men.  Far 

• Boli,  Vie  de  St.  Geneviere,  e.  vi. 
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different  was  their  spirit  from  that  of  these 
modemmechanicssocunningwith  their  hands 
like  Sisyphus,  tmohStotov  waXapxus  :*  “ fools,” 
cries  an  English  writer,  " who  account  them- 
selves  honoured  with  the  shameful  title  of 
being  the  inventors  of  evil  things,  endea- 
rouring  to  out-infinite  Ood‘s  kindness  with 
their  cruelty."  The  list  of  trades  as  set  forth 
in  a charter  of  Philip  Augustus  shews  a 
great  predorainance  of  the  liberal  arts.  Thus 
at  that  time  the  principal  trades  which 
formed  pririleged  corporations  and  had  kings 
of  anus,  were  silver-smiths,  workers  of  sacred 
omaments  in  gold,  coral,  shell,  jet,  and  am- 
ber,  cutters  of  chrystal  and  precious  stones, 
silk-weavers,  founders  and  carvers  of  brass, 
makers  of  latnps  and  chandeliers,  weavers  of 
tapestry,  makers  of  crucifixes  and  images  of 
the  saints,  makers  of  chaplets  of  flowers  and 
feathers  of  peacocks,  and  along  with  these 
there  appear  only  bakers,  tavern  keepers, 
makers  of  halberls  and  locks,  carpenters, 
stono-masons,  dyers  of  cloth,  makers  ofbows 
and  arrows,  and  those  who  omament  the 
guards  of  swords,  fishermen  and  saddiers,  the 
last  of  whom,  at  least,  Homer  would  have 
comtnemorated  as  worthy  of  the  same  praise 
which  he  bestows  upon  Menestheus. 

ry  tf  oS*u  nr  ipmos  mjA iwot  ytvrr  dyr)p, 

Kmrprprai  unrovv  rt  sol  dvtpas  d<rrrtd(oi>ras.'f' 

In  the  common  estimation  of  mcn,  the 
members  of  these  different  trades  were 
persons  entitled  to  respect,  and  many  of 
them  were  even  exereised  by  the  com- 
panions  of  nobles.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
it  was  deemed  no  derogation  to  a scholar, 
bachelor,  master  of  arts,  or  one  entitled 
“ honourable”  to  be  a printcr  and  book- 
seller.  { Every  thing  relative  to  men  was 
raised  in  dignity  by  the  principies  of  the 
Catholic  religion  ; for  meekness  in  manners 
was  not  an  hypocrisy,  but  the  manly  ex- 
pression  of  a sincere  conviction.  To  these 
various  professione  I shall  only  add,  as 
forming  a curioits  and  truly  Homerie  per- 
sonage  of  the  middle  ages,  the  office  of  a 
messenger,  to  which  Montcil  has  done  full 
justice.  There  was  the  messenger  of  the 
university,  the  flying  messenger,  who  conld 
speak  Latin,  and  who  used  to  sing  his 
hours  as  he  rode  along,  “ par  monts  et  par 
vaux.”  Even  genllcmen  used  to  charge 
themselves  with  messages  and  letters,  travel- 
ling  night  and  day  to  serve  great  lords  and 
others.  There  was  the  feudal  messenger, 
the  messenger  of  men  of  arms  who  had  to 

• Pindsr,  Olrmp.  XIII.  t It.  II  512. 
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ride  from  casti  e to  castle ; there  were  foot 
messengers,  town  messengers,  and  church 
messengers.  In  1464  posts  were  estab- 
lished  in  France,  which  proved  fatal  to  this 
profession.  Before  that  time  the  convey- 
ance  of  letters  and  pacquets  belonged  almost 
every  where  to  the  universities.  That  of 
Paria  had  at  least  100  messengers  under  ita 
orders.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered,  that  the  religious  and  poetical 
character  of  these  ages  was  unfavourable  to 
many  branches  of  industry  which  now  may 
appear  to  flourish,  even  under  the  circum- 
stances  of  a state  of  continued  concealed 
or  open  war  between  the  masters  and  their 
labourers.  The  race  of  men  who  seem  to 
have  no  conception  of  moral  and  social 
perfection  beyond  what  is  implied  in  the 
smoke  of  a steam  engine,  did  not  then 
exist.  Men  exereised  themselves  in  honest 
and  useful  employinents,  but  not  with  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  gold  and  a heart  har- 
dened  against  the  hannonies  of  life,  against 
the  associations  of  poetry,  against  the  move- 
ment  of  humanity,  and  the  inspirations  of 
religion.  Neither  in  their  intellectual  nor 
bodily  discipline  did  they  resemble  the 
heretical  race  who,  as  they  inquire  for  the 
sake  of  inquiry,  so  do  they  seem  to  labour 
for  the  sake  of  labour.  “ We  are  called  to 
liberty,"  they  might  have  said,  “ and  we 
desire  not  to  sacrifice  the  whole  of  our  time 
about  inlerests  of  money,  in  which  there  is 
no  companionship  : we  require  intervals  of 
leisure  for  our  religious  exercises,  for  the 
festivals  of  the  Church,  for  the  recteation 
of  our  minds,  for  the  improvement  of  our 
various  intellectual  powers.  In  this  we 
give  no  just  cause  of  offence  for  any  one  to 
condemn  our  faith,  if  he  also  respects  it; 
but  if  he  will  only  hearken  to  arguments 
drawn  from  natural  reason  he  must  admit 
that  this  is  a question  of  which,  as  far  as 
respects  ourselves,  we  are  the  best  judges, 
and  we  will  therefore  give  him  his  dismissal 
in  the  words  of  Plato  : ovd«v  yt  buvov  mn- 
ovfitVj  KptvovTfS  riv  ‘AwoAXm  xat  ri  rov  'AirdX- 
Xojvor  Spyava  irp6  M apavov  Tf  sal  T&1V  tKtipov 
upyavotp.”* 

The  various  civil  dignitaries  of  the  social 
order  during  the  ages  of  faith  have  now  passed 
before  us  in  ali  their  relations ; we  have  be- 
held  the  ancient  magistrates,  counsellors, 
nobles,  and  kings ; it  would  be  unjust  to 
pass  on  without  taking  notice  of  the  humble 
members  of  a Catholic  state,  upon  whose 
character  the  history  of  Christian  associa- 
tions has  already  thrown  such  light,  and  in 
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whosc  nianners  there  nili  be  found  90  niuch 
to  intereat  the  hislorian  and  the  philosophic 
observer  of  mankind ; but  aa  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  a selection  from  auch  a 
multitudo  of  examples  aa  preaent  themselves 
incidentallv  in  hislory  to  the  mind  of  accu- 
rate and  rcflectiug  readers,  it  will,  perhaps, 
be  sufficient  to  choose  one  of  whose  life  we 
have  the  most  curious  details  given  bv  a 
ver y ancient  writer,  himself  a saiut,  and  in 
whose  mannera  we  can  bchold  not  only  the 
singular  inerit  which  has  entitled  hiin  to 
the  veneration  of  the  Church,  but  also  the 
general  tone  and  habits  which  belonged 
during  these  ages,  in  some  degree  or  olher, 
to  a multitudo  of  personswbo  trod  the  same 
paths  with  him.  Eligius  or  Eloy,  says  his 
conteniporarv  St.  Ouen,  bom  of  devout 
parenta,  at  Limoges,  was  placed  as  an  ap- 
prentice  to  “ au  honourable  man,  by  nante 
Abbo,  who  was  a silversmith  and  kept  a 
public  shop ! Ho  was  a pious  youth  and 
very  skilful  in  whatever  he  undertook ; he 
used  diligently  to  assist  at  the  divine  offices 
in  the  churchcs,  and  whaterer  he  heard 
there  used  to  be  the  subject  of  his  meditatura 
when  be  retunied  home.  He  becarne  kuown 
to  king  Clotaire,  who  gare  him  abundance 
of  emplovment;  and  on  tlie  death  of  this 
king,  his  son  and  successor,  king  Dagobert, 
treated  Eligius  with  no  leas  kindness.  His 
integritv  and  diligence,  his  piety  and  meek- 
ness,  his  charity  and  movtitication,  wcre 
beyond  all  description.  While  at  work,  he 
had  always  some  holy  pago  open  beforc 
him,  that  his  mind  as  well  as  his  hands 
might  be  well  employed.  His  fame  was  so 
spread  that  whenever  strangers  from  Italy 
or  Gothland  came  to  the  ruyal  palace,  they 
would  first  pay  a visit  to  Eligius ; and  also 
holy  men  and  poor  people  and  monks  used 
to  come  to  him  in  crowds.  His  great  desire 
was  to  redeem  captives"  ( we  have  seen  what 
zeal  was  evinced  in  this  respect  by  the 
fraternity  in  London  of  Ironmongers),  “and 
sometimes  he  used  to  deliver  at  once  as 
many  as  thirty,  and  fifty,  and  even  one 
hundred ; for  ships  used  often  to  arrive  with 
that  number  on  board  of  Romans,  or  Gauls, 
or  Britons,  or  even  of  Moors,  but  cspecially 
of  Saxons,  who  at  that  time  used  to  be 
carried  off  from  theircountry  in  whole  droves 
like  catde;”  (for  paganism  had  stili  great 
power,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  sca  coasts 
were  for  the  most  part  pagans)  “and  if  his 
money  failed  he  would  give  his  clothes,  or 
his  food,  hia  belt,  or  his  shoes  to  redeem 
them.  He  used  to  give  these  redecmed 
captives  the  choice  of  three  things.  If  they 
wished  to  retum  to  their  own  countiy,  he 


would  supply  them  with  means  to  regain  it. 
If  they  wished  to  remain  where  they  were, 
he  undertook  to  provide  for  them,  so  that 
they  should  live,  not  as  slaves,  but  as  his 
own  brethren.  If  be  coold  persuade  them 
to  engage  in  the  mouastic  life,  be  treated 
them  as  his  lords,  and  supplied  diem  with 
what  was  tiecessary.  He  had  many  holy 
laymen  living  with  him  in  his  house.  When 
any  stranger  asked  for  his  house,  ‘ go  inio 
such  a Street,'  he  would  be  told,  ‘and  where 
you  will  see  a number  of  poor  people  there 
you  will  find  his  door.’  He  nsed  to  setid 
out  his  serrant  to  seek  for  poor  strangers  to 
invite  them  to  hospitality,  and  he  used  to 
serve  them  with  his  own  hands.  The 
king  and  rich  men  used  often  to  send 
him  bread  and  olher  necessarie»,  which 
he  used  to  distribute  to  the  poor.  He 
used  to  pray  and  sing  Psalms  during  the 
night,  keeping  rigils,  and  if  the  king  would 
send  for  him  suddenly,  he  would  never 
go  until  he  had  fulfilled  his  Service  to 
ChrisL  Being  sent  on  a joumey  into 
Britain,  he  gave  large  alms  on  his  way, 
for  his  thoughts  always  rested  on  the  sen- 
tence  of  the  apostle,  * Habentes  victum  et 
vestitum,  his  contenti  simus ; nam  qui  vo- 
lunt divites  fieri,  incidunt  in  tentationein  et 
laqueum  diaboli.’  Having  obtained  a villa 
from  the  king,  he  built  a monastery  on  it, 
and  whatever  property  was  given  to  him  he 
destined  to  support  it.  Here  were  many 
religions  who  were  skilled  in  arts.  It  was 
a fertile  and  agreeable  spot,  so  beantiful 
that  when  any  one  tarried  there,  finding 
himself  among  gardens  and  groves  of  apple, 
he  might  exclaiin, ' quam  bome  domus  tue, 
Jacob,'  ct  'quam  pulchra  tabernacula  tua 
Israel !’  like  the  shadowy  woods,  like  the 
cedar  near  the  waters,  like  a Paradise  on 
the  river 's  bank.  * Habitacula  justorum 
benedicentur.'  It  issurrounded  with  a diteh 
and  a hedge,  and  comprises  a space  of  ten 
stadia,  by  the  side  of  a river,  with  a moun- 
tain  crowning  it,  covered  with  wood  and 
breaking  out  into  stecp  rocks,  while  the 
whole  space  is  full  of  fruit  treos.  Thus  the 
mind  is  rcfreshed,  and  may  congratulate  it- 
self  in  cnjoying  in  some  measure  the  swects 
of  Paradise.  Moreover,  he  built  a Xenodo- 
chium in  the  city  of  Paris  for  poor  maidens: 
he  built  also  and  resto red  sevcral  churches, 
and  covered  them  with  lead.  Thus  was  he 
bounlifu)  in  alms,  sedulous  in  watching,  de- 
vout in  prayer,  perfect  in  charity,  profotmd 
in  humility,  excellent  m doctrine,  ready  in 
speech,  most  holy  in  conversation,  bound  by 
no  chains  to  the  world,  active  in  minislering 
to  the  servants  of  God,  solicitous  to  redeem 
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captives,  brave  in  suffering  hardships,  cheer- 
fnl  in  good  works,  generous  in  hospitality. 
Nothing  could  be  more  clement  than  his 
| mind,  nothing  sweeter  than  his  se  veri ty, 

* Nihil  risu  gravius,  nihil  prorsus  tristia 
suavius.’  Under  a laic  habit  he  had  a inel- 
lifluons  doctrine  from  God  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  with  the  desire  of  Christ,  and 
ofetemal  happiuess,  and  being  forgetful  of 
secular  diguities,  he  had  all  his  conversat  ion 
with  the  poor,  and  w ith  raonks,  * omne  con- 
sortium cum  egenis  haberet  et  monachis.' 
Though  monks  used  to  flock  to  him,  yet  he 
was  never  satiated  with  their  couversation, 
so  that  he  would  often  repair  to  divers  soleum 
monasteries.  Who  could  describe  with  what 
devotion,  with  what  humility  he  would 
enter  the  monastery  and  walk  among  the 
brethren  ! It  was  his  custom  on  a joumey, 
if  he  knew  that  the  same  night  he  could  visit 
a monasteiy  or  a church,  or  any  religious 
mau,  he  would  never  take  food  till  he 
arrived  there,  and  the  last  tbree  or  four 
miles  he  would  go  on  foot,  and  then  would 
he  eat  their  eulogia  fasting.  This  blessed 
man  among  other  good  works  made  a great 
number  of  rich  shrines  composed  of  gold, 
and  silver,  and  precious  stones  ; as  those  of 
Germanus,  Severinus,  Quintilius,  Geuoveva, 
Columban,  Maximian,  and  above  all  of  the 
blessed  Martin  of  Tours:  king  Dagobert 
was  at  the  expense  of  the  materials.  Also 
he  made  the  mausoleum  of  St.  Denis,  at 
Paris,  and  adorned  the  ait  ars  and  the  doors 
with  silver  metal.  This  was  the  time  when 
heresy  affticted  the  empire,  and  many  here- 
tics  came  into  Gaul.  Eligius  reclaimed 
several  of  them,  'erat  enim  ipse  in  studio 
Scripturarum  subtilissimus/  and  being  him- 
self  sufficiently  instructed  he  went  about 
among  the  people  with  evangelicul  exhorta- 
tions,  teaching  them  to  persevere  irrevocably 
in  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  to  beware  of  the 
contagion  of  the  heretics:  he  was  subject 
to  the  king,  and  devout  to  Christ ; he 
prayed  frequently,  according  to  the  apostle, 
for  kings  and  for  those  who  are  in  high 
station,  that  men  might  lead  a quiet  and 
tranquil  life  in  all  piety  and  charity.  So 
that  under  the  laic  habit  he  possessed  the 
priestly  grace,  an  indication  of  his  future 
destiny.  Oh  what  a perfect  layman,  whom 
priests  themselves  might  desire  to  imitate  ! 
0 mind  worthy  of  being  celebrated  by  all  to 
whom  to  live  was  only  Christ,  only  to  fear 
him  with  love,  and  to  love  him  with  fear ! 
0 happy  foe  to  this  world,  to  whom  the 
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world  was  crucified,  as  was  he  to  the 
world  !”*  Here  concludes  that  part  of  the 
life  of  this  saintly  man  which  was  spent  in 
the  cxercise  of  his  humble  trade : henceforth 
he  goes  on  to  greater  blessedness,  but  as 
occasion  is  not  given  us  now  to  riew  the 
graces  of  his  ecclcsiastical  life,  wo  shall  take 
leave  of  him  for  the  present  with  submissire 
reverencc,  although  with  the  eamcst  hope 
that  we  shall  meet  agam  in  the  cloisters  of 
Noyon. 

Such  then  are  a few  of  the  leading  facts 
presented  in  this  history,  of  the  associations 
and  employments  of  the  middle  and  lowest 
ranks  of  society  during  the  ages  of  faith. 
Perhaps  the  prospect  held  out  to  the  reader 
in  the  commencement  of  this  path  was  not 
inriting,  but  it  seems  indeed  to  hare  sup- 
plied  mnch  that  may  give  us  pause  if  pon- 
dered  fittingly.  It  was  impossible  to  impart 
dignity  to  such  a subject,  and  to  speak  of 
the  most  ordinary  trades  in  a manner  that 
would  prove  agrceable  seemed  difGcult ; but 
although  Callimachus  might  turn  away  in 
conteinpt,  our  offering  is,  as  it  were,  a Cyclic 
rhapsody  which  can  omit  mentiou  of  nothing 
however  little  or  common,  and  it  appears  as 
if  in  this  instance  it  has  made  us  acquainted 
with  circumstances  and  with  personages, 
such  as  no  one  meekly  wise  can  reasonably 
disdain.  The  truth  is,  that  the  C&tholic 
rcligion  enjoys  that  privilege  which  belongs 
in  a lower  degree,  to  genius,  of  ennobling 
what  to  us  without  it  appears  common,  and 
beautiful  is  every  path  on  which  its  light 
has  shone.  But  henceforth,  reader,  be  as- 
sured  my  theme  will  rise,  for  this  humble 
pathway  has  conducted  us  to  the  confines 
of  that  happy  earth,  the  pledge  and  earnest 
of  etemal  peace  which  the  meek  do  now 
inherit.  We  from  this  stage  of  our  course 
proceed  like  those  who  journey  orer  a plain, 
gazing  intent  through  the  evening  skv  upon 
some  noble  mountains  crowncd  with  holy 
towcrs,  the  objcct  of  their  row,  which  streteh 
in  purple  splendour  against  the  bright  res- 
pertine  ray.  But  here  must  we  pause 
awhile  and  gather  strength  as  wearied  men 
halt  when  they  first  gain  sight  of  horne.  A 
short  space  separates  us  from  the  realm  of 
joy ; if  no  interruption  should  occur  to  our 
remaining  enterprise,  I shall  in  the  next 
book  endearour  to  trace  its  shadowed  forni, 
and  set  it  forth  to  view. 

* Vita  Sancti  Eligti  Epiacop.  S.  Audoeui  auct. 
apud  Dacher.  Spicilegium,  tom.  V. 
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the  meek  weie  bless- 
K j ed  has  already  been  »een 
i ucidentally  in  surveying 
i - — W the  devclopment  of  the 

i ■>.' 5 B[  f ’ . \ , inild  and  humble  spirit  in 
reciprocat  relatione  of 
' poli tical  order, but  in  what 
matmer  they  trnly  inherited  tbe  earth  rc- 
main>  to  be  shown  ; and  the  attempt  to 
erplain  this  in  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  ages  of  faith,  will  constitute  the  snbject 
of  the  present  book. 

“ Beati  mites,"  has  been  hitherto  onr 
theme,  but  now  svc  must  attend  to  the 
conclasion  of  that  sentence,  “ quoniam  ipsi 
possidebunt  terram,"  and  mark  well  the 
aaintly  commentator»’  distinction,  who  add 
with  St.  Jerofne,  “not  the  land  of  Juda,” 
nor  the  land  of  this  world  “ whose  base 
affection  many  a spirit  soila ; ” not  the 
cnreed  deceitfm  land  which  beareth  thorns 
and  briare,  which  the  cruelest  warrior 
rather  may  p osseas,  but  the  land  which 
the  Psalmist  desired,  saying,  “Credo  ri- 
dere bona  domini  in  terra  riventium:"  “for 
no  one  can  possesa  the  former  land  by  meek  - 
nesa,  but  by  pride."*  “ Beati  mites  : 
quoniam  ipsi  hereditate  possidebunt  ter- 
ram,” “ that  earth  I beliere,"  continues  St. 
Augusdn,  of  which  it  ia  said  in  the  Psolm,  i 
" Spes  mea  es  tu,  portio  mea  in  terra  vi- 
rentium:" for  it  signifies  a ccrtain  aolidi- 
ty  and  stability  of  perpetual  inheritance 
u bere  the  aoul  by  a good  affection  resta  in 

• St.  H irrooyni.  Couiraent.  in  Matth.  r. 


its  place  as  the  body  resta  npon  the  earth  ; 
this  is  the  rest  and  life  of  the  sainls ; of 
the  meek  who  yield  to  improbity  and  resist 
not  eril,  but  orercome  eril  by  good.* 
“ What  then  are  the  riches  that  the  earth 
will  offer  to  them  ? They  shall  be  delight- 
ed  in  the  multitude  of  peace.  The  proud 
are  delighted  in  the  multitude  of  gold,  in 
the  multitude  of  alares,  in  the  multitude  of 
luxurious  banquets ; but  what  will  be  the 
riches  and  the  delights  of  the  meek  ? The 
multitude  of  peace.  Their  gold  will  be 
peace,  their  posaessions  peace,  their  life 
peace ; they  will  lore  and  desire  it  in  their 
houaes,  in  their  business,  in  their  wires,  in 
their  children,  in  their  serranto,  in  their 
friends,  in  their  enemies;  whaterer  they 
possess  or  desire  will  be  peace  to  them  ; 
for  God  will  be  their  peace  for  erer."-f' 
Nerertheless,  though  it  waa  promised  that 
the  meek  should  iliherit  the  earth,  yet  the 
redeemed  children  of  the  holy  discipline 
were  not  like  the  Jews  to  be  alwayg  look- 
ing  for  a temporal  reward  and  blessing 
which  would  often  be  interrupted  by  that 
necessary  sword  which  Cbrist  came  to  send, 
or  by  that  more  ancient  trial  impoaed  in 
the  command  “ Egredere  de  terra  tua  et 
de  cognatione  tua.”  They  were  not  to 
possess  the  earth  according  to  the  concep- 
tion  of  those  who  were  imuiersed  in  matter 
and  inextricably  entangled  in  the  net  of 
the  senaes.  The  Iaraelites  themselres  were 


* St  Angust  Lib.  I.  dc  Senn.  Dom.  in  Monte, 
t Id.  Tractat  in  Pb.  xxxvi.  et  in  Pb.  cxlvii. 
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not  to  possess  it  like  the  Philistians,  of 
whom  wc  are  told,  that  they  had  fat  beeves 
and  abundance  of  «tore,  and  of  ali  that 
could  gratify  mere  animal  life.  The  first 
that  sought  to  live  on  this  earth  like  an  in- 
habitant thereof,  being  indeed  bnt  a stranger 
and  pilgrim,  waa  Cain,  and  that  the  re- 
probate race  may  in  a certain  aenae  gain 
possession  of  the  earth,  is  an  evident  fact, 
which  must  not  be  denied  through  that 
rcckleaa  lore  of  antitheais  in  which  nome 
writers  indulge  according  to  the  license  of 
those  aosociated  with  Nicole,  tvho  says, 
“ it  is  the  condition  of  man  to  have  God 
or  nothing on  the  contrary,  vre  read 
that  the  devii  would  have  given  our  bless- 
ed  Ia>rd  ali  the  kingdoms  that  he  showed 
him  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  tetnple,  if  he 
would  have  worshipped  him ; and  until 
God  will  arise  to  judgment  that  he  may 
aave  all  the  meek  tipon  earth,  that  adver- 
sary  ha*  beyond  all  doubt  pennisaion  to 
bestow  gift*  on  »uch  men  aa  eonsent  to  serve 
him,  of  which  power,  without  recurring 
to  fable,  the  world  has  in  different  ages 
beheld  wondrous  and  fearful  examples. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lofty  and  in- 
spiring  doctrines  of  the  bright  school  must 
not  be  forgotten,  which  aflirm  that  the  real 
possession  of  the  earth,  and  of  its  genuine 
good,  can  never  be  obtained  by  any  except- 
ing  by  those  to  whom  that  possession  is 


promiscd  ; for  not  to  insist  upon  the  expla- 
nation  of  St.  Cyril  of  .lerusalent,  who  sup- 
poses  that  Satan  lied  when  he  said  he  would 


give  all  that  to  our  Saviour,  as  if  it  had 
been  at  his  disposal,*  is  it  not  ciear  to  the 
dullest  apprehension,  that,  in  order  to  en- 
joy  the  fruits  of  a real  possession,  some- 
thing  more  is  required  than  the  bare 
materini  and  external  gift,  or  the  mere 
nominal  right  ? for  that  these  do  not 
always  of  necessity  confer  the  real  personal 
good,  may  be  witnessed  in  a thousand 
families  and  unquestionable  instances ; so 
that  strictly  speaking,  not  only  according 
to  the  deepest  conceptions  of  philosophica! 
trutli,  bnt  from  the  observation  of  the  unde- 
niable  facts  in  human  life,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  proud  or  wicked  can  possess  no- 
thing, since  every  tbing  is  evil  to  them, 
which  is  itself  nothing.  >Sin  and  evil  can- 
not  have  a substantial  existence.  “ There 
is  no  substance  of  evil,"  says  St.  Basii, 
“ for  malice  is  not  iny  thing  subsisting." 
And  8t.  Gregor;  Nazianzen  says,  “there 
is  no  essence  o evil.  nor  does  it  subsist  by 
itself,  nor  we  i it  created  by  God and 

• Cateches.  VIII. 


St.  Epiphanius  says,  "there  ia  no  evil 
by  itself  snbsisting."  St  Augustin  also 
says,  “ iniquity  of  itself  is  no  substance, 
for  iniquity  is  not  the  nature  which  God 
formed,  but  it  is  the  perversity  which 
man  made ; all  natu  res  are  made  by  God : 
iniquity  has  not  been  made  by  itself,  be- 
catise  iniquity  has  not  been  made.”*  The 
meek  Hildegard  expresses  this  with  scho- 
lastic  brevity,  in  writing  to  Eberhard, 
Biahop  of  Ramberg,  “ All  things  are  made 
by  God,  and  without  him  is  nothing  made, 
and  this  nothing  is  pride,”f  which  the 
wicked  alone  possess.  So  thatin  fine  to  con- 
vey  an  idea  of  the  possessions  of  the  proud, 
one  might  borrow  a similitude  from  those 
popular  fables  which  represent  the  splen- 
dour  and  beauty  of  the  elfin  elysium,  in 
which  to  the  eye  of  a Beer,  the  illusion 
vanishes  at  the  first  glanre,  the  young 
knights  and  beautiful  damsels  showing 
themselves  as  wrinkled  caries  and  odious 
liags,  their  wealth  turning  into  slate  stones, 
their  splendid  piate  into  pieces  of  clay, 
fantastically  twisted,  and  their  stately  halls 
changing  into  miserable  damp  caverns ; an 
emblem,  if  rightly  understood,  teaching  the 
real  and  inevitable  condition  which  awaits 
the  ambition  of  the  prond ; for  as  Cardan 
says,  “ H uman  things  are  rather  shadows 
in  the  imagination.thanessences  of  real  sub- 
sistence."  J On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  the  meek  preservers  of 
the  interior  life,  can  impart  reality  to  earth- 
ly  things  by  connecting  them  with  what 
essentially  exists  in  God ; and  not  only 
that,  but  by  faithfully  tontinuing  in  obedi- 
ence  to  the  will  of  their  Creator,  beholding 
him  in  all  creatures,  and  praising  him  in 
all  their  actions,  besides  reolly  enjoying 
the  positive  material  advantages  which  fiow 
to  them  from  all  creatures,  they  are  en- 
abled  to  draw  even  higher  and  spiritual 
treasures  of  consolation,  and  rapture,  from 
possessi  ng  somewhat  of  the  very  essence 
by  which  these  creatures  subsist.  The 
world  which  the  little  flock  was  not  to  love, 
is  not  the  beautiful  creation  of  God,  which 
with  such  multifarious  excellence  declares 
his  wisdom,  his  beneficence,  and  his  glory ; 
it  was  by  conquering  himself,  as  the  holy 
Columban  said,  that  man  was  to  trample 
upon  the  world  “ in  se  enim  solo  mundum 
ant  diligit  aut  odit."§  The  world  which 
he  was  to  detest,  bad  no  more  a material 
existence  than  the  vice  and  evil  which  are 
a shudow  in  the  embraces  of  the  wicked  : 
but  as  for  the  innocent,  the  admirable,  and 

• Sertn.  I.  io  Pa.  lxriii.  + Epiat.  ad  Eberhard. 
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lovelv  creatures  of  God,  they  were  to  be 
haliowed  and  received  with  thankagiving. 
The  moderna,  indeed,  entertain  such  er- 
roneous  notions  of  spirituality  in  their 
theoretical  contempt  for  matter,  that  not 
only  would  these  sentiments  be  inadmissible 
to  them,  if  they  were  with  themselves  con- 
sistent, bnt,  aecording  to  their  principies,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  account  for  the 
creation  of  the  material  universe : but  in 
Catholic  philosophy  therc  is  no  contra- 
diction  of  the  wisdom  of  nature,  and  the 
consequences  of  the  Maniehman  opinion 
are,  therefore,  excluded.  In  a Catholic 
country  every  thing,  to  the  eye  of  faith, 
seems  to  acquire  a new  and  supernatural 
value,  being  sanctified  to  the  holy  end  of 
supplying  the  spiritual  necessities  of  re- 
deemed  men,  and  of  glorifying  God,  both 
as  Creator  and  Restorer.  Harmony  and 
innocence  seem  to  reign  there  amidst  crea- 
tures, as  if  they  were  no  longer  subject  to 
vanity,  and  as  if  man  were  again  placed 
like  Adam  in  some  other  paradise  of  plea- 
snre-  The  marble  and  gold  of  the  moun- 
tain,  the  cedar  and  oak  of  the  forest,  and 
the  flowers  of  the  enamelled  moadow,  seem 
ali  to  hare  a reference  to  the  divine  temples, 
and  to  the  mystic  beanty  of  holiness,  and 
to  have  acquired  in  some  sense  an  eternal 
duration.  They  who  have  minds  capable 
of  feeling  the  charm  of  beauty  in  material 
forna,  on  descending  into  Italy  perceive  at 
once  that  it  is  the  religion  of  the  meek 
which  has  created  in  it  such  a multitude  of 
lovely  objects,  and  given  men  the  means  of 
really  possessing  the  earth,  changing  its 
stones  into  magnificent  churches,  its  metals 
into  gorgeous  altar»,  its  minerals  into  ex- 
quisite paintings,  crowning  its  hilis  with 
noble  conventa,  and  sprinkling  its  verdant 
plains  with  cbapels  and  oratories  ; and, 
accordingly,  we  find  that  while  the  moderns 
ascribe  their  external  prosperity,  which 
by  the  way  is  always  attended  with  the 
deformity  that  accompanies  moral  disorder, 
to  their  industry,  to  their  superior  skill  and 
higher  spirit,  to  the  influence  of  their  chosen 
system  of  philosophy,  or  to  something  aris- 
ingfrom  themselves,  the  faithful  multitude 
in  Catholic  countries,  ascribe  all  their 
possessions  to  God  and  believe  devoutly, 
that  whatever  smiles  upon  them,  in  the 
beauties  or  in  the  sweet  enjoymenta  of  the 
present  existenee,  is  always  “because  of 
truth,  and  meekness,  and  justice."  In 
short,  if  we  consider  how  much  of  what  is 
thought  possession  from  its  consisting  of 
matter,  has  no  real  existenee,  but  arises 
from  the  merest  delusion  and  vanity,  and 


how  much  of  reality  though  csteemed 
imagination,  because  it  is  spirit,  is  often 
sacrifieed  to  the  regret  of  losing  what  is 
only  imaginary,  it  appears  evident  that  the 
innocent  playful  carelessness  of  youth, 
which,  in  a certain  sense,  the  meek  carried 
with  them  into  all  the  occupations  of  life, 
enabling  them  to  endure  with  the  utmost 
cheerfulness,  the  vexations  and  losses  which 
overwhelm  the  proud  worldly  race,  must 
have  imparted  a large  portion  of  that 
earthly  enjoyment  which  is  described  as 
their  peculiar  inheritance.  To  behold  how 
Christiana  inherit  the  earth,  we  have  only 
to  visit  any  Catholic  country,  like  the 
Tyrol  or  the  small  Cantons  of  Switzerland, 
or  any  of  the  great  kingdoms,  where  the 
institutione  and  spirit  of  the  ages  of  faith 
have  not  been  destroyed  : there  men  seem 
to  live  in  a terrestria)  paradise ; while  pro- 
perty  is  respected,  every  thing  seems  in 
common  as  far  as  relates  to  its  enjoyment ; 
the  arts  do  not  minister  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  rich  alone;  they  have  no  exclusive 
consolationg ; the  poorest  possess  similar 
corresponding  with  their  desires,  whether 
arising  from  the  same  ravishing  spectacle 
of  beauteous  nature,  or  from  the  same 
benignant  exchange  of  kind  and  courteous 
greeting,  or  from  entering  the  same  sub- 
lime temples  hallowed  by  common  and 
most  sacred  rights,  or  from  hearing  alike 
the  sweet  and  solemn  tones  of  moming  and 
evening  bells  which  seem  to  blend  earth 
with  heaven,  and  to  spiritualize  the  very 
material  elements  which  they  possess 
through  every  sense.  To  their  meek  and 
innocent  hearts  the  earth  is  a garden  of 
pleasure ; and  no  storm  of  foul  and  bitter 
passions  ever  disturbs  the  serene  composure 
with  which  they  receive  and  enjoy  the 
wonderful  gifts  of  God.  “ Donum  et  pax 
est  electis  Dei.”  A Catholic  state  is 
wholly  a supernatural  condition  in  respect 
of  happiness  and  abundance ; it  verifies  the 
divine  sentence.  “ Mansueti  hnredita- 
bunt  terram  : et  delectabuntur  in  multitu- 
dine pacis.”* 

The  blessedness  of  the  meek  in  faithful 
ages  may  be  considered  in  relation  both  to 
the  material,  external,  and  to  the  Bpiritual 
and  interior  possession  of  the  earth  which 
is  their  inheritance.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  wc  shnll  survey  the  monuments 
erected  by  faith,  and  the  various  institu- 
tions  which  were  directed  to  the  develop- 
ment  of  temporai  advantages  ; and  in 
relation  to  the  latter  I shall  attempt  to 
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show  in  what  manner  the  earth  and  ali 
things  procceding  from  it  were  made  to 
minister  to  intellectual  good,  and  to  assist 
the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  nature  ; so 
that  as  in  the  last  book  our  principal  object 
was  to  prove  how  widely  the  spirit  of 
meekness  pervaded  the  society  of  Catholic 
States,  in  the  present  we  shall  be  chiefly 
occupied  with  demonstrating  how  that 
spirit  received  even  literally  its  recompence 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  sentence. 

In  attempting  todevelope  this  view  of  the 
beatitude  of  the  meek,  our  course  to  some 
may  seem  retrograde ; but  even  for  those 
fledged  souls  who  desire  to  soar  upon  the 
eagle  wings  of  heavenly  meditation,  it  is 
well,  from  time  to  time,  Antaeus  like,  to 
rest  upon  the  earth.  I may  perhaps  be 
drawn  into  a variety  of  details,  which  will 
appear  to  some  minds  irrelevant  and  frivo- 
lous ; for  there  are  many  who  conceive 
that  every  idea  relating  to  theological  truth 
shouid  be  involved  in  a certain  tone  of 
severe  and  reserved  language,  and  others 
profess  to  feel  alarmed  at  whatever  wears, 
in  modern  literature,  the  semblance  of 
novelty ; but  after  niaking  every  due  allow- 
ance  for  the  influence  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  such  persons  are  placed — for 
their  opinions  seem  to  be  only  the  resuit  of 
circumstance — there  would  remain  suf- 
ficient eneouragement  for  pursuing  this 
argument,  if  one  possessed  but  the  ability 
to  do  it  justice,  in  the  single  sentence  of  St. 
Augustin,  where  he  says,  “ Utile  est  libros 
plurimos  a pluribus  fieri  diverso  stylo, 
etiam  de  queestionibus  eisdem  ; ut  ad 
plurimos  res  ipsa  perveniat  ad  alios  sic,  ad 
alios  sic/'* 

The  monuments  with  which  faith  covered 
the  soil  of  Europe,  belong  to  the  history, 
not  only  of  ecclesiastical,  but  also  of  civil 
architectura.  Churchea,  monasteries,  hos- 
pitals.oratories.crosses,  and  isolated  towers, 
proclaim  more  obviously  indeed  the  Creative 
spirit  of  the  religion  of  the  meek  ages;  but 
these  are  not  the  only  examples  of  its  power. 

Adde  tot  egregias  urbes,  operumque  laborem, 

Tot  congesta  manu  preruptis  oppida  saxis. 

The  Catholic  Church  fulfilled  the  poet’s 
prediction — 

Populosque  feroces 

Contundet,  moresque  viris  ct  moenia  ponet. 

As  in  missionary  countries  at  the  present 

• St.  Angust.  de  Trinitate,  L.  I.  c.  8.  n.  5. 


day  where  the  Catholic  religion  is  preached, 
so  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  the  in- 
habitante of  towns  became  Christians  before 
the  country  peasants ; and  hence,  for  a long 
while,  the  term  Pagani  was  used  as  synony- 
mous  with  heathens.  In  proportion  as  the 
faith  spread,  the  multiplicat  ion  of  towns 
proceeded  ; for  the  Christian  religion  is 
essentially  social,  and  converts  were  excited, 
both  by  faith  and  charity,  to  congregate,  as 
much  as  possible  for  the  worship  of  God 
in  common,  and  for  the  exercise  of  benefi- 
cence,  just  as  other  men  are  induced  to 
separate  and  disperse  through  infidelity  and 
selfishness.  Oratories  and  cells  of  retire- 
ment  for  devout  persons,  became  therefore 
the  kernel,  as  it  were  of  future  communities, 
and  many  of  the  towns,  and  even  dties,  of 
Europe  have  no  other  origin. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  saints  it  was 
usual  to  build  an  oratory  or  chapel,  under 
their  invocation,  to  which  some  devout  men 
had  brought  their  relics,  or  the  gannents 
which  had  touched  their  tombs.  In  time, 
houses  were  built  round  the  chapel ; and 
thus,  gradually,  a village  was  formed,  bear- 
ing  the  name  of  that  saint.  The  chapel 
then  became  a church,  and  a town  was  the 
final  resuit.  Thus  arose  in  France  the 
towns  of  St.  Martin,  St.  Hilaira,  St.  Ger- 
rnain  d’Auxerre,  St.  Remi,  St.  Medard, 
St.  Sulpice,  St.  Brie ; and  similar  instances 
in  England  must  be  familiar  to  every  one.* 
When  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne  first 
brought  St.  Cuthbert’s  bodv  to  Durham, 
it  was  a barbaro us  and  rude  place,  with 
nothi ng  but  thoms  and  thick  woods,  where 
they  first  built  a little  church  of  wands 
and  branches,  wherein  they  did  lay  his 
body ; whence  the  said  church  was  after- 
wards  called  Bough  Church. f In  the 

thirteenth  century,  before  the  angelic  visit, 
Loretto  was  a mountain  covered  with 
thick  wood,  and  uninhabited.  Saint-Merry 
is  a village  in  the  diocese  of  Paris,  so  called 
from  a chapel  which  was  built  on  the  spot 
where  St.  Merry  was  detained  for  one  day, 
either  by  sickness  or  fatigue,  as  he  travelled 
from  Autun  to  Paris,  about  the  year  695  ; 
so  that  the  village  is  a memorial  of  the 
event.J  In  the  third  century,  jEonius, 
an  evangelical  missionary,  having  been 
martyred  and  buried  on  the  mountain 
called  St.  Ion,  in  the  diocese  of  Paris,  the 
faithfiil  erected  an  oratory  on  the  spot, 
where,  in  course  of  time,  such  a number  of 

• Lebcuf,  HisL  du  Diocese  de  Paris,  Tora.  IV. 
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devout  people  resorted,  that  a villuge  was 
formed  ; and  as  this  belonged  to  a certain 
rich  knight,  he  fortified  it  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  that  the  people  might  be  secure 
from  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians.  Le- 
beuf  thus  explains  the  situation  of  St  lon, 
on  the  mountain  of  that  name.*  Mabillon 
shows,  that  in  this  manner  the  Benedictine 
inonks  in  Germany  were  the  fonnders  of 
aries,  as  well  as  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
Not  only  did  the  great  monastery  and  totvn 
of  Fulda  rise  up  in  the  midst  of  forests 
that  had  been  before  pathless,  but  also 
Saxony  beheld  Corby  and  Brema.  Thus 
too  conuneuced  Hersfeld  and  Fritislaria  in 
Thoringia,  Saltzburg.  Frising»  and  Eisted 
in  ii  avari  a.  St  Gall  and  Campidona  in  Hel- 
vetia, and  numerous  other  towns  through- 
out  all  Germany,  as  well  as  in  other 
kingdoms  where  the  Benedictine  family 
extended.-f 

In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the 
propagation  of  Christianity  in  Prussia  and 
Livonia  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
erection  of  waUed  towns  and  cities,  in 
places  which  had  before  been  horrible 
deserta,  or  where  the  only  habitations  had 
been  some  wretched  huts  on  the  banks  of 
river»,  composed  of  botighs  and  sods  of 
esrth.J  Holm,  Riga,Thom,  Elbing,  Kulm, 
Christburg,  Marienwerd,  and  Marienburg, 
were  founded  and  built  with  stone  by  holy 
missionaries,  and  by  the  Teutonic  order.§ 
The  last  was  built  so  late  as  in  the  year 
1274.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Bishop 
Henry  of  Ermland,  besides  other  works 
for  the  good  of  Prussia,  founded  Frauen- 
burg,  and  gave  it  privileges.  Bishop  Sieg- 
fried  of  Samland,  and  Bishop  Eberhard  of 
Ermland,  converted  barren  wastes  into 
fruitful  fields.  In  one  year  the  left  bank 
of  the  Weichsel  saw  the  rise  of  three 
new  cities.||  Lithuania,  which  had  been  a 
vast  wilderness  of  wood  and  marsh,  over 
which  wandercd  a wild  and  ferocious  popu- 
lation,  becamc  now  covered  with  towns 
and  vi  linges.  Prussia  itself  possessed  no 
city  before  the  arrival  of  the  Teutonic 
knights.  The  manners  of  a city  life  were 
wholly  unknown  to  the  ancient  inhabitant» : 
as  in  Germany  of  old,  these  savage  sons  of 
nature  had  neither  walls  nor  towers.  It 
was  the  desire  of  living  under  the  just  and 
free  govemment  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
which  was  wholly  ecclesiastical,  that  in- 

* Hinc  du  Diuc&»e  dc  Paris,  Toni.  X.  252. 
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duced  multitudes  of  Germana,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  during  a season  of  scarcity, 
to  pass  into  Prussia  to  inhabit  the  new 
cities,  which  had  been  founded  there  in 
the  desert.  The  bishops  of  Prussia  testi- 
fied  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  that  the 
Teutonic  brothers  administered  the  public 
uffairs  with  such  justice,  disciplinc.  and 
peace,  that  innumerable  people,  from  di- 
verse nations,  passed  into  their  colonies, 
desiring  to  live  under  their  rule.*  Parish 
churches  were  generally  to  villages,  what 
monasteries  and  cathedrals  were  to  great 
cities — tbe  centre  and  bond  of  their  rise 
and  progress.  The  ancient  capitals,  in- 
deed,  were  generally  allowed  to  convey  the 
right  of  pre-eminence  to  their  churches; 
and  in  the  great  coundl  of  Nice,  which 
regulated  the  rights  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
chief  bishopricks  of  Christendom,  these 
ancient  and  primitive  customs  were  strictly 
maintained.  f But  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Koman  empire,  and  in  the  multiplied 
divisions  of  territory  which  ensued,  it  was 
the  state  which  looked  to  the  church  for 
the  site  of  capitals ; and  the  residence  of 
a bishop  or  the  existence  of  a great  monas- 
tery, were  often  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  the  ancient  cities,  to  which  tbey 
owed  their  being  chosen  as  the  seats  of  the 
new  govemment.  The  socia!  elementa 
which  existed  in  every  converted  nation 
were  highly  favourable  to  the  increase,  not 
only  of  towns,  but  even  of  capitals ; for, 
independent  of  the  political  circumstances 
of  the  world,  it  was  natural  that  dtiea 
which  acquired  such  extreme  importance 
from  the  aevotion  of  the  people,  shonld  be 
invested  with  a corresponding  dignity  in 
relation  to  the  civil  power.  However, 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say, 
that  the  capitals  were  not  allowed  then  to 
assume  that  exclusi  ve  importance  which 
they  at  present  possess.  The  influence  of 
religion  was  too  universal  for  any  one  city 
to  become  like  Home,  in  heathen,  or  like 
Paris  or  London,  in  our  times.  The  church 
was  the  attraction  and  point  of  union  ; and 
therefore  Canterbury,  and  York,  and  Win- 
chester, and  Salisbury,  and  many  other 
dtiea  of  England,  were  as  much  desired  as 
places  of  residence  as  the  metropolis  itself, 
althoitgh  the  presence  of  the  court  drew 
there  the  attendance  of  a certain  number 
of  persons,  whose  duties  connected  them 
with  it.  Had  Home  been  Christian  at  the 
fall  of  Veii,  she  would  not  have  deemed 

• Voigt  IV.  270. 
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the  subsistence  of  that  city,  even  if  it  were 
inhabited  by  Romatis,  ana  possessing  elec- 
tive m&gistrates  of  its  ovvn,  as  endangering 
the  unity  of  the  republic.  In  point  of 
construction  too,  as  well  as  in  their  cus- 
toms  and  government,  the  provincial  towns 
of  Christendom  did  not  resembie  those  of 
modern  times,  nor  the  old  Roman  colonies, 
miniature  likenesses  of  the  capital.*  Each 
had  often  a style  of  architecture,  as  well  as 
municipal  laws,  peculiar  to  it ; and  thus 
the  charm  of  variety  was  added  to  the 
advantages  of  a maternal  administralion. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Baron  Cuvier, 
in  his  I retures  on  the  History  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  as  a circumstance  of  the  mid- 
dle  ages,  which  was  favourable  to  learn- 
ing  and  to  the  cultivation  of  minds,  that 
centres  of  government  were  then  multi- 
plied;  for  in  the  vast  number  of  small 
States  which  then  existed,  each  capital  be- 
came  a source  of  real  civilization,  the  in- 
fluence  of  which  was  concentrated  within 
moderate  limits.  In  vast  empires,  letters 
and  Sciences  are  necessarily  drawn  to  one 
seat  of  government,  and  the  distant  pro- 
vinces  are  left  in  comparative  destitution. 
The  modern  systems  of  em  pire,  are,  in  fact, 
in  this  respect,  heathen,  in  the  sanie  man- 
ner  as  those  of  the  middle  ages  indicated 
the  influence  of  the  philosophy  and  of  the 
manners  of  Christians.  I am  aware,  in- 
deed,  that  an  exclusive  acquaintance  with 
the  religion  of  the  modern  sects  may  ren- 
der  the  whole  of  this  statement  an  extra- 
ordinary  and  untenable  proposition  to  the 
ears  of  many ; these  opinions,  it  is  true, 
tend  to  separate  men,  instead  of  to  unite 
them,  or  at  the  most,  they  leave  them  free 
to  follow  the  caprice  of  their  disposition, 
or  the  condition  of  their  birth.  A life  in 
community  or  in  towns  is  not  required 
where  religious  worship,  to  which  no  obli- 
gation  is  attached,  consists  in  attendance 
only  on  the  Sunday,  and  at  an  advanced 
hour  of  the  day ; but  the  Catholic  religion, 
by  the  celebration  of  its  consoling  myste- 
ries,  both  attractive  and  obligatory,  draws 
men  together  in  multitudes,  who,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  fulfilling  the  duties  or  de- 
sires  of  their  supernatural  life,  are  induced 
to  establish  themselves  in  places  that  fur- 
nish  the  means ; and  hence,  no  argument 
can  be  drawn  against  this  view  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Christian  cities,  from  ob- 
serving  the  wants  and  manners  of  the  pre- 
sent  age.  Indeed,  that  this  was  the  process 
in  the  rise  or  augmentation  of  the  Christian 

• Ani.  Gellius,  XVL  13. 


towns,  is  a fact  which  is  attested  by  history. 
Paris,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  dynas- 
ty,  being  confined  to  the  island  in  the  Seine, 
and  there  being  four  abbeys  on  both  sides, 
at  equal  distances  from  it,  those  of  St. 
Laurence,  St.  Genevieve,  St.  Germain-des- 
Pres,  and  St.  Germain  1’Auxerrois,  each 
surrounded  with  the  houses  of  persons  who 
sought  the  neighbourhood  of  the  abbey. 
the  junction  of  these  four  villages  formed 
the  future  enclosure  of  the  capital. * The 
Buburbs  of  most  cities  were  formed  by  the 
devotion  of  people  who  chose  to  fix  their 
habitations  near  the  convents  and  hospi- 
tals,  which  stood  originally  without  the 
gates.  The  great  abbey  of  St.  Claude  in 
Franche- Comte,  gave  rise  toa  considerable 
town  built  about  it.  In  the  fifth  century, 
St.  Briget,  having  chiefly  resided  in  her 
monastery  at  Kildare,  the  reputation  of  her 
sanctity  and  miracles  made  that  place  so 
renowned,  and  so  much  frequented,  that 
the  many  buildings  erected  about  the  con- 
vent,  during  her  life,  formed  a town,  which 
in  process  of  time  grew  to  be  so  consider- 
able, as  to  have  the  episcopal  see  placed 
there. 

Religion  had  always  first  possession. 
Freyburg  in  Switzerland  was  built  in  the 
twelfth  century,  by  Bertholde  Duke  of 
Zaehringen  ; but  before  his  time  there  was 
there  a solitary  castle  with  a chapel  on  the 
rock  over  the  Sarine,  in  the  midst  of  a vast 
forest.  A multitude  of  towns  and  villages 
retained  the  name  of  what  had  originally 
given  them  birth.  Such  as  Lachapelle, 
Abbe ville,  Monasteriolum,  Little  Monas- 
tery, which  became  Montreuil,  of  which 
there  are  so  many  in  France,  and  one  in 
Ireland,  Monastereven;  and  even  when 
the  origin  was  different,  the  piety  of  these 
ages  desired  that  the  very  name  of  cities 
should  be  a homage  to  religion.  When 
it  was  proposed  that  the  new  city,  which 
was  built  on  theruins  of  the  Christian  camp 
before  the  walls  of  Grenada,  should  be 
called  by  the  name  of  Isabella,  so  dear  to 
the  army  and  to  the  nation,  that  devout 
princess,  calling  to  mind  the  holy  cause  in 
which  it  was  erected,  gave  it  the  name  of 
Santa  Fe,  or  the  city  of  the  holy  faith ; 
and  it  remains  to  this  day  a monument  of 
the  piety  and  glory  of  the  Catholic  sove- 
reigns.  The  custom  began  in  the  East 
with  the  religious  ordersof  knighthood,  and 
it  was  extended  to  the  north  by  the  Teuto- 
nic  order,  of  giving  holy  names  to  cities 
newly  erected  ;f  thus  as  the  clergy  and 
• De  St  Victor.  Tableau  de  Paris,  Tom.  I.  P3. 
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people  celebrated  a devout  festival,  and 
deposited  a shrine  of  relics  in  a chapel, 
was  the  town  nevvly  recovered  from  the 
Lithuanians  solemnly  named  Christmemel, 
in  honour  of  the  holy  Saviour.*  From 
these,  then,  and  mony  other  similar  facts, 
trhich  the  reading  and  observation  of  each 
person  will  easily  suggest,  it  will  be  seen 
with  what  justice  we  may  apply  to  the 
Catbolic  religion  tho.se  celebrated  words  of 
the  Roman  orator,  which  tvere  only  true 
on  his  tongue  so  long  as  they  referred 
merely  to  the  great  original  traditions  and 
revealed  principies,  of  which  the  full  de- 
velopment  was  reserved  for  Christian  ages. 

" 0 vit*  dux ! o virtutis  indagatrix,  ex- 
pultrixque vitiorum  ! tu  urbes  peperisti ; 
tu  dissipatos  homines  in  societatem  vine 
convocasti ; tu  magistra  morum  et  discip- 
linte  fuisti : ad  te  confugimus ; a te  opem 
petimus ; tibi  nos,  ut  antea  magna  ex  parte, 
sic  nunc  penitus,  totosque  tradimus.  Est 
autem  unus  dies  bene  et  ex  prteceptis  tuis 
actus,  peccanti  immortalitati  anteponendus. 
Cujus  igitur  potius  opibus  utamur  quam 
tuis  ? quae  et  vite  tranquillitatem  largita 
nobis  es,  et  terrorem  mortis  sustulisti. 

The  Catbolic  religion  not  only  founded 
and  preserved  cities  and  towns.  but  also 
gave  a new  importance  to  those  which  she 
fbund  existing,  and  to  many  imparted  a ! 
renown  which  from  henceforth  cannot  be 
separated  from  ber  own  eternal  destiny : 
for  although  wherever  the  Catholic  religion 
has  been  withdrawn,  the  material  glory, 
unless  preserved  by  very  extraordin&ry 
local  circumstances,  has  passed  away,  and 
often  been  followed  by  utter  ruin  and 
desolation,  stili  to  many  the  fame,  grand- 
enr,  and  interest  cannot  be  said  to  have 
perished ; since  even  in  those  streets  which 
are  now  deserted,  as  those  we  read  about 
in  ancient  times,  of  Gabii  and  Fidenae, 
their  intellectual  greatness  stunds  like  a 
monument  for  everlasting  ages  and  books, 
and  the  solemn  oftices  of  the  universal 
church  will  make  it  in  some  sense  even  to 
the  eye  of  men  as  durable  as  the  world. 
But  this  refers  only  to  those  whom  learning 
makes  conversant  with  the  past.  To  tbe 
generality  of  men,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  these  cities  are  not  what  they 
once  were : if  any  one  should  retain  that 
superstitious  scruple  which  restrained  the 
ancients  from  ever  affirming  that  any  thing 
had  perished,  he  may  adopt,  with  regard 
to  them,  Virgils  expression  and  say, 

• Ib.  IV.  300 
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To  seek  proof  of  this,  we  have  not  to  look 
to  a distance.  Witness  any  of  our  great  ec- 
clesiastical  cities ; for  example,  Canterbury, 
and  compare  its  former  with  its  present 
condition.  In  the  ages  of  faith,  men  of 
learning,  artists,  saints,  and  kings  used  to 
repair  thither  with  a multitude  of  devout 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world  : and 
without  an  inducement  from  recollection 
o r from  observation  of  the  past,  who  would 
now  travel  from  a distance  to  visit  it,  unlesa 
some  farmer,  wbo  desired  to  sdl  the  pro- 
duce of  his  hop  groundf  If  any  others 
there  should  be,  anxious  to  repair  thither, 
metbinks  they  are  so  few  that  we  might 
say  of  them  with  Dante,  “a  little  stuff 
would  furnish  out  their  cloaks.”  Formerly, 
the  men  of  learning  and  sanctity,  and  of 
intellectual  greatness,  all  over  Europe,  felt 
an  interest  in  what  passed  at  Canterbury. 
Under  St.  Theodore,  and  for  many  ages 
afterwards,  it  gave  penitential  laws  to  al- 
niost  all  the  churches  of  the  West.  The 
site  of  its  vorious  mouuments  was  known, 
studied,  and  explained  by  scholars  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  France.  Chardon,  a ISenedict- 
ine  in  France  speaks  of  the  situation  of  a 
littie  humble  church  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
suburbs,  as  if  he  were  describing  the  rnost 
familiar  monument  in  his  native  town. 
What  could  be  said  of  Canterbury  at  pre- 
sent, excepting  that  it  resembles  erery  other 
prorincial  city  in  England  ? and  assuredly 
that  is  not  a description  which  is  calculated 
to  sanction  the  idea  that  it  is  intimately 
conneeted  with  the  fine  arts,  with  learning, 
with  sanctity,  and  with  every  kind  of  in- 
tellectual interest  which  should  endear  it  to 
the  rnost  distant  memberg  of  the  Christian 
family.  Had  England  continued  in  com- 
munion  with  the  Catholic  church,  it  is 
possible  that  Birmingham  and  Mancheeter 
might  not  have  attained  to  their  present 
character,  for  merciless  inhuman  industry 
would  not  have  been  tolerated ; but  Y ork, 
and  Winchester,  and  Canterbury,  and  F.xe- 
ter,  and  Salisbury,  and  other  cities  of  the 
same  type,  would  have  possessed  some 
degree  of  the  interest  attacbed  to  Milon, 
Verona,  Bologna,  and  even  Florence.  In 
another  way  also  religion  gave  celebrity  to 
places,  for  the  meekness  which  left  men  of 
the  greatest  genius  and  learning  without 
any  other  distinction  but  that  of  the  place 
of  their  birth  or  residence,  the  name  of 
which  was  attacbed  to  that  which  they  had 
received  in  baptism,  was  an  occasion  of  ren- 
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dering  almost  every  little  town  celebiated. 
Thus  Malmesbury  triumphed  in  her  Wil- 
liam ; Toure  in  her  Gregory ; Blois  in  her 
Louis;  St.  Denis  in  her  nameless  Monk  ; 
Verona  in  her  Zeno;  Pisa  in  her  Peter; 
Exeter  in  her  Joseph  ; Ramsey  in  her 
Monk ; Iiuntingdon  in  her  Henry ; Salis- 
bury  in  her  John. 

Anquetil  says  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
History  of  Rheims,  that  "the  history  of 
some  cities  may  be  as  curious  as  that  of 
great  States."  Poncius  Cato,  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  the  Romans,  collected  ac- 
curately  the  origin  of  the  Italian  cities,  as 
did  Terentius  Varro,  and  Antiochus,  the 
Syracusan,  and  many  others.  Their  motives 
in  collecting  such  materials  were  different 
indeed  from  those  which  made  Christian 
writers  feel  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  an- 
tiquity  of  their  cities,  but  yet  there  were 
some  grounds  in  common  between  them. 
Dionysius  Halicarnassus  saysof  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  write  upon  the  an- 
tiquities  of  Rome,  "It  seemed  right  that 
so  illu8trious  a history  should  not  be  left  to 
silence ; for  the  importance  of  such  a work 
would  be  great ; since  by  these  ineans  brave 
men,  who  have  fulfilled  their  fate,  will  gain 
an  immortal  glory,  and  the  men  of  this  age 
and  of  ali  future  times  will  be  led  to  imitate 
the  example  of  these  god-like  men  in  adopt- 
ing,  not  the  sweetest  and  most  easy,  but 
the  most  generous  and  honourable  life,  re- 
solving  to  think  highly  of  themselves  on 
account  of  such  a noble  origin,  and  never 
to  commit  any  action  unworthy  of  their 
ancestors-"*  The  old  French  histories  of 
the  different  cities  of  E rance,  form  a de- 
partment  of  literature  highly  curious,  and 
in  every  respect  remarkable ; and,  indeed 
if  on  general  grounds,  as  the  wise  critic  of 
heathen  antiquities  observes,  the  histories 
of  illustrious  cities  ouglit  not  to  be  written 
hastily  and  rashly,  but  with  the  utmost 
diligencc  and  caution,-f-  they  ought  to  be 
more  peculiarly  studied  in  our  own  times, 
because  cities  and  churches  are  now  de- 
scribed  in  books  elaborately  executed,  but 
composed  by  the  most  audacious  triflers, 
who  write,  as  the  present  holy  father  of  the 
faithful  says,  "what  they  find,not  what  they 
understand,"  and  by  the  most  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  religion  of  truth.  With  re- 
spect to  the  old  local  historians,  we  find  that 
they  generally  passed  over  the  heathen  an- 
tiquities of  their  cities,  though,  like  Lyons, 
they  may  have  been  successively  Ccltic, 

* Antiquit,  Rotn.  Lib.  I. 
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Greek,  and  Roman : they  confine  their  re- 
searches  to  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian  annals,  as  it  was  to  them  they  referred 
when  they  wished  to  exhibit  their  trophies 
of  truly  honourable  renown.  The  cities 
of  Italy  and  France  could  boast  of  the 
names  of  apostolic  men,  who  had  preached 
the  faith  in  the  first  century,  and  founded 
episcopal  sees  in  which  the  regular  succes- 
sion  of  pontiffs  had  never  been  interrapted. 
Thus  St.  Apollinare  was  revered  at  Ra- 
venna ; St.  Savinian,  at  Sens  ; St.  Sixtus, 
at  Rheims;  St.  Potentian,  at  Troyes ; St. 
Martial,  at  Limoges ; St.  Trophime,  at 
Aries;  St.  Julien,  at  Mans;  St.  Crescens, 
at  Vienne ; St.  Memme,  at  Chalons  : St. 
Ursin,  at  Bourges ; St.  Austremoine,  at 
Clermont  in  Auvergne ; St.  Eutropius,  at 
Xaintes ; St.  Frout,  at  Perigueux : St. 
Irenams,  at  Lyons.  It  was  considered  the 
highest  glory  of  a city  or  of  a province  to 
have  produced  a number  of  saints.  Thus 
the  chronicle  of  St.  Riquier  says,  "while 
ali  the  world  rejoices  in  being  redeemed 
by  the  descent  and  incarnation  of  the  only 
Son  of  God,  and  the  common  deliverance 
gives  rise  to  a common  exultation,  it  is 
known  to  be  the  peculiar  joy  of  some 
places  that  they  possessed  men  who,  from 
their  sanctily  and  learning  deserved  the 
title  of  Fathers,  and  with  this  privilege 
our  province  is  indeed  richly  endowed."* 
F.ven  little  villages  by  the  way  side  ac- 
quired  sometimes  great  celebrity  and  im- 
portance from  having  given  birth  to  saints. 
Witness  N an  terre,  which  produced  St. 
Genevieve,  and  Nogent  in  Champagne, 
where  St.  Vinebauld  was  born. 

The  Prologue  to  the  Life  of  St.  Mar- 
cellin,  Bishop  of  Embrun  in  the  sixth 
century,  contains  the  following  passnge: 
“ By  the  liberalitv  of  Christ,  the  combats 
of  illustrious  martyrs,  and  the  praises  of 
blessed  confessors  have  filled  the  world  to 
such  a degree,  that  almost  every  city  can 
boast  of  having  for  patrons  martyre  born 
within  its  walls.” — " I take  a pleasure,** 
continues  that  ancient  writer,  " in  seeking 
every  where  the  palms  of  these  glorious 
champions  ; and  1 often  travel  about  with 
this  de&ign,  inquiring  of  the  inhabitants  re- 
spect ing  them,  and  addressingmyself  to  the 
oldest  men,  who  are  often  unanimous  in 
their  accounts:  with  such  materials  I then 
transmit  their  memory  to  future  ages.” 
St.  Ceraune,  Bishop  of  Paris  in  the  serenth 
century,  devoted  his  life  to  this  employ- 

• Chronicon  Centulenxis  sive  Rirbtrii,  Lib.  IV. 
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I ment : be  wrote  to  all  the  derks  whom  he 
supposed  were  instructed  in  the  traditione 
of  their  country,  praying  them  to  collect 
for  him  tbis  kind  of  information.  Many 
similar  examplcs  may  be  found  in  Gauf, 
from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  century.  These 
were  often  the  materiale  nsed  in  the  great 
collection  of  the  Bollandiete.  The  spirit 
of  all  this  traditionary  lore  ia  well  cxpressed 
in  the  inecription  which  hae  been  placed 
over  the  gate  of  the  subterranenn  church 
in  Cremona's  Cathedral,  which  is  to  this 
effect : “ Your  holy  fellow  citizens  here 
have  altare  for  tombs.  Enter  and  terere 
the  ashes  of  those  whose  examplee  you  will 
imitate."  But  in  speaking  of  the  new 
j interest  which  the  ancient  citiea  of  the 
] world  acquired  with  their  adoption  of  the 
; Chrietian  faith,  who  hae  not  already  been 
transported  in  imagination  to  Rome — to 
that  city,  justly  called  eternal,  not  because 
her  heathen  glories  have  been  perpetuated, 
but  on  account  of  her  saintly  lustre  and 
divine  pre-eminence,  which,  by  a mysteri- 
ous  law  of  heaven  has  been  associated  in- 
separubly  with  the  interests  and  the  destiny 
of  souls,  which  are  themsclves  immortal. 

It  is  not  to  Rome,  triumphant,  to  Rome, 
queen  of  the  world,  that  oar  mind  would 
now  revert,  but,  as  Torquato  Tasao  eays, 
in  his  reply  to  Plutarch,  it  is  to  Rome,  re- 
stored  by  the  virtue  of  one  and  of  many 
most  holy  PontiSs,  to  Rome  become  hnm- 
ble  from  being  proud,  pacific  from  being 
warlike,  and  as  it  were  celestial  from  being 
earthly,  to  Rome,  boasting  not  so  mnch  of 
her  former  greatness  as  of  the  present  things 
which  inspire  ber  with  joy.  * Let  ua  go 
back  to  the  age  of  this  wondrous  transition, 
i and  bebold  a scene  nobly  described  by  the 
author  of  the  Martyrs.  “ VVhence  come 
these  immense  armies?  who  are  these 
people,  hastening  from  the  four  regions  of 
i the  earth?  the  scourge  of  God  conducta  I 
them  : their  horses  are  lighter  than  leop-  | 
■j  ards : they  gather  troops  of  captives  as  j 
mountains  of  sand.  What  mean  these 
kings  clothed  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  who  j 
slay  their  prisoners  round  the  dties  which 
they  have  besieged  ? All  come  from  the 
desert  of  a fearful  land : all  march  towards 
the  new  Babylon.  Art  thou  fallen,  queen 
of  dties  ? Is  thy  capitol  buried  in  the 
| dust  ? How  desert  are  thy  plains  ! what 
i a solitude  nround  thee ! But,  O astonish- 
ing  prodigy  ! the  cross  appears  in  the  midst 
of  this  whirlwind  of  dust ! it  rises  orer 
Rome  risen  from  ruins;  it  marks  all  its 
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edifices  j the  -children  of  the  Apostles  oc- 
cupy  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Cmsars ; 
the  porticos  where  the  death  of  the  Chris- 
tiana was  rowed,  are  changed  into  pious 
cloisters,  and  penitence  now  dwclls  where 
before  reigned  triumphant  crime.”*  “ I 
also  love  Rome,”  says  St.  Chrysostom, 
" and  though  1 might  praise  it  for  its  great- 
ness, itsantiquity,  itsbeauty,  its  multitude 
of  inhabitants,  its  empires,  its  riches,  its 
warlike  fame ; yet  omitting  all  these  things, 
on  this  account  alone  I proclaim  it  blessed, 
because  Paul,  while  alive,  was  so  affection- 
ale towards  it,  preached  to  it,  and  lastly 
ended  his  life  witbin  it,  whose  holy  body  it 
possesses  ; and  therefore  is  this  city  illustri- 
ous  more  than  all  others.  The  sun  shines 
not  with  such  splendour  in  the  heavens  as 
this  dty  of  the  Romans  casting  forth  beams 
from  these  resplendant  bodies  of  Peter  and 
Paul.  Consider  it,  and  shudder  at  the 
spectacle  which  Rome  will  behold ; name- 
ly,  Paul  suddenly  from  that  shrine,  with 
Peter,  rising  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air  ! 
What  a rose  will  Rome  then  send  to  Christ; 
with  what  two  crowns  is  this  city  adorned  : 
truly  I admire  this  city,  not  on  account  of 
the  abundance  of  gold,  not  on  account  of 
columns,  nor  any  other  object  of  beauty, 
but  on  account  of  these  columns  of  the 
Church. "f 

In  a lower  degree  some  assodations  of  a 
kindred  nature  belonged  to  almost  every 
city,  for  there  was  hardly  one  which  could 
not  boast  of  having  some  martyr  or  holy 
confessor  conneeted  with  its  history.  Vi- 
enna rejoiced  in  her  St.  Stephen,  Brussels 
in  her  St.  Gndule,  Madrid  in  her  St.  Isi- 
dore,  Paris  in  her  St.  Denis,  St.  Germain, 
and  St.  Genevieve,  I.yons  in  her  St.  Ire- 
naens,  Poitiers  in  her  St.  Hilary,  Limoges 
in  her  St.  Martial,  Sens  in  her  St.  Savinien, 
St.  Colnmbns,  St.  Loup,  Milan  in  her  St. 
Ambrose,  Tours  in  her  St.  Martin,  Aries 
in  her  St.  Cesareus.  The  drcumstance  of 
any  person  of  eminent  sanctity  residing 
within  a dty  was  enough  to  make  it  cele- 
bruted ; his  death  was  in  one  sense  a public 
calamity,  though  in  another,  religion  con- 
verted  it  into  a higher  consolation,  as  in 
the  instance  when  St.  .lolin  of  God  was 
dying  in  Granada,  and  he  gave  the  city  his 
dying  benediction  by  order  of  the  arch- 
| bishop ; or  as  when  their  bodies  were 
preserved  as  treasures,  and  their  prayers 
invoked  as  affectionate  intercessors  for  thdr 
fellow-dtizens.  At  other  places,  though 
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men  eould  refer  to  saints  among  their  own  , 
citizens,  yet  they  chose  to  mvoke  the  j 
prayers  of  blessed  spirits  who  had  earlier 
passed  upon  the  earth.  Such  were  Flor- 
ence  and  Genoa,  of  the  former  of  which  ( 
Dante  says, 

“ In  that  city  I dwelt, 

Which  for  the  Baptist  her  tirst  patron  chan^d." 

Such  too  was  Parma,  which  chose  St. 
Thomas  for  one  of  its  protectors  on  account 
of  having  been  delivered  from  its  enemies 
on  his  festival.  Lawful,  useful,  and  laud- 
able  was  known  to  be  this  invocation  of 
holy  patrons.  Lot  prayed  to  the  angels, 
and  obtained  that  the  city  of  Segor  should 
not  be  destroyed  by  fi  re  from  heaven.* 
Jacob  asked  and  obtained  a blessing  from 
the  angel.+  Moses  besought  God  to  re- 
member  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel,  his 
servants.  t The  three  children  in  the  fur- 
nace implored  his  mercy  for  the  sake  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Israel  ;§  and  God 
declared  He  would  protect  that  city,  and 
would  save  it,  for  the  sake  of  David  his 
servant.  (| 

With  respect  to  the  new  character  as- 
sumed  by  cities,  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Petrarch,  though  speaking  with  the 
pride  of  an  old  Roman,  yet  in  contrasting 
the  ancient  with  the  actual  state  of  Cologne, 
is  obiiged  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
latter.  “I  have  beheld  the  capitol,"  he 
says,  “ an  i mage  of  onr  own,  excepting 
that  instead  of  the  senate  assembling  there 
to  take  counsel  upon  peace  and  war,  there 
are  inhabiting  it  beautiful  youths  and  holy 
virgins,  who  sing  nocturnal  lauds  to  God 
with  eternal  concord.  There  one  heard 
the  noise  of  wheels  and  arms,  and  the 
I groans  of  captives ; here  one  finds  rest  and 
I joy,  and  the  voices  of  the  cheerful ; there, 

: in  short,  moves  a warlike,  and  here  a 
pacific  conqueror.” 

j To  religion  must  be  ascribed  not  only 
the  rise  and  preservation  of  cities,  but  also 
many  peculiarities  of  their  structure,  and 
by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  their  beauty. 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  says,  that  in 
three  things  he  chiefly  beheld  the  magnifi- 
cence  of  Ilome,  in  the  aqueducts,  the 
great  roads,  and  the  sewers ; ali  monu- 
ments  designed  to  promote  material  in- 
1 terest,  none  connected  with  mind  and  with 
spirit  for  the  benefit  of  the  soul.  In 

I 
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Christian  Rome,  and  in  a Catholic  city, 
the  cloaca  maxima  are  but  little  regarded  : 
which  circumstance  ought  not  to  be  a sur- 
prise  to  the  moderns,  since  even  the  hea- 
then  philosophers  themselves  acknowledged 
that,  as  Pliny  says,  M Oportet  mortalibus 
utilitatibus  wternas  anteferre." * It  was 
not  merely  public  utili ty,  as  he  says,  that 
was  to  be  preferred  to  private,  but  eternal 
to  temporal,  and  therefore  it  ought  not  to 
be  an  offence  to  philosophers  when  they 
find  that  churches  and  monasteries  had 
pre-eminence  over  docks  and  sewers.  The 
unhappy  heathens,  indeed,  found  with- 
in  their  cities  more  objects  to  proclaim 
national  glory,  or  the  power  of  a selfish 
superstition  than  resources  even  against 
their  temporal  calami ties.  In  that  cele- 
brated  forum  they  had  three  arches  of 
triumph,  temples  to  Fortune,  and  columns 
to  princes,  but  they  had  never  heard  there 
of  the  via  della  consol axione.  If  with 

modern  cities  there  should  be  any  poetry 
connected,  it  is  only  as  with  the  city  of  the 
Phoenicians.on  entering  which  Ulysses  won- 
dered  at  the  harbours,  docks,  and  ships,  the 
market  places  and  public  halls,  the  long 
walls  and  lofty  bulwarks  of  defence  won- 
drous  to  behold.f  The  modern  philosophy 
has  in  this  manner  paganized  the  very  struc- 
ture of  cities ; though,  indeed,  J uvenal  pays 
a compliment  to  the  Romans  at  the  period 
of  their  greatest  corruption,  which  eould 
not  be  extended  to  ourselves,  for  he  teli» 
them  that  they  had  erected  no  temples  to 
money.  But  in  the  middle  ages  some 
image  or  emblem  of  religion  was  alw’ays 
the  first  and  most  striking  object  to  excite 
the  admirntion  of  a stranger.  In  the  four- 
teenth  century  men  eould  not  begin  to 
build,  even  that  lofty  tower  at  the  public 
palace  of  Sienna,  without  placing  a marble 
chapel  at  its  base  ; and  even  the  material 
monument8  of  cities  were  spiritualized,  and 
in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  the 
intellectual  and  immortal  nature.  A strik- 
ing instance  of  this  may  be  witnessed  in  a 
certain  town  of  the  Tyrol,  where  one  sees 
a fountain  surmounted  by  an  image  of  our 
Saviour  ; the  stream  of  water  issues  from 
the  wound  in  his  adorable  side,  and  at  the 
foot  is  this  inscription,  “ O ali  ye  that 
thirst,  come  to  the  fountain  of  life,"  at 
once  supplying  the  temporal  wants  of  the 
people,  and  under  this  beautiful  emblem 
affording  a most  instructi  ve  Christian  lesson. 
So  again  the  author  of  the  “Calendrier 
des  Bergeres,”  which  wasprinted  in  1499, 
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in  enumerating  the  praises  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  begins  with  ita  schools  of  theology 
and  arta : 

O Paris,  eonveraine  et  digna 

Sonrce  de  Science  divine 

Comme  saincte  theologie. 

And  he  says  that  ita  material  grandeur 
consists  in  ita  bcautiful  churches,  ita  vast 
cemetery  of  the  Holy  Innocenta,  its  great 
bridge,  Notre  Dame,  and  its  Hostel  Dieu.* 

In  fact,  in  the  cities  of  the  middle  ages, 
there  trere  no  monumenta  of  decorution  to 
he  seen  which  corresponded  with  the 
heatben  philosophy,  no  pantheons,  columns, 
statues  of  kings,  or  triumpha)  arches ; or, 
as  at  Rome,  such  remains  of  pagan  gran- 
deur were  sanctified  and  conrerted  into 
Christian  monumenta,  for  purposes  analo- 
gous  to  the  truths  of  the  holy  wisdom. 
Thus  at  Rome,  the  monuments  of  F.gyptian 
superstition  are  made  to  pay  homage  to  the 
Christian  church-  The  solar  obeliak  erected 
at  Heliopolis  by  Psammiticus  1.,  king  of 
Egypt,  which  had  been  hrought  to  Rome 
by  Augustus,  is  now  near  the  church  of 
St.  Lorenzo,  in  Lucina.  The  immense 
obelisk  transported  from  the  ruins  of 
Thebes,  in  H igh  Egypt,  standa  in  the  place 
of  St.  John  l.ateran.  That  which  was 
transported  to  Rome  by  Caligula,  and  de- 
scribed  by  Pliny,  is  in  the  front  of  St. 
Peters,  and  bears  an  inscription  on  the 
base,  which  filis  with  tears  of  admiration 
the  eyea  of  the  devout  stranger. 

Wonderfully  is  the  power  of  religion 
dereloped  there  in  conrerting  the  most 
loathsome  monuments  of  crime  and  error 
into  objects  that  are  gazed  upon  with  de- 
vout reverence.  Such  is  that  stair-case  of 
the  Hali  of  Pilate,  which  every  Christian 
on  risiting  the  Hasilica  of  St.  John  Lateran 
ascends  upon  his  knees ; such  that  colos- 
seum that  once  used  to  flow  with  the  blood 
of  martyre,  which  is  now  a place  of  prayer 
and  holy  contemplation ; such  that  pagan 
porlico,  which  now  leads  to  some  church  of 
the  livirig  God ; such  are  those  columns 
erected  to  commemorate  the  triumph  of 
worldly  conquerors,  which  are  now  sur- 
mounted  with  images  of  apostles  ; such 
those  obelisks  once  dedicated  to  an  impure 
superstition,  which  now  sustain  the  cross 
of  Christ ; such  that  Mamertine  and  Tul- 
lian  prison  in  the  forum,  built  by  Ancus 
Martius  and  Servius  Tullius,  which  lieard 
the  expiring  groans  of  J ugurtha,  and  which 
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is  now  a sanctuary,  crowded  incesaantly  by 
faithful  Christians,  who  go  there  to  vene- 
rate the  prison  which  confined  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul. 

At  Aosta  again,  the  triumpbal  arch 
which  was  built  by  Augustus  on  subduing 
the  inhabitante  of  that  valley,  is  surmount- 
ed  with  a crucifix,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  there  ever  since  the  firet  conversion 
of  the  city  to  Chriatianity  ; but  in  no  in- 
stance  did  Christians  in  the  ages  of  faith 
erect  such  monuments.  When  Pope  Adrian 
VI.,  indeed,  entered  Rome,  a triumphat 
arch  was  constructing  at  Porta  Portuense 
for  his  reception,  but  he  ordered  the  work 
to  be  interrupted,  saying,  “ These  were 
the  pompa  of  heathenism."  The  only 
trophies  in  Christian  cities  were  suitable 
to  the  victory  which  overcometh  the  world, 
and,  like  that  colossal  image  at  Arona,  in 
honour  of  the  best  sort  of  conquerors.  The 
firet  triumphal  arches  in  Paris  to  comme- 
morate temporal  conquests  were  erected  in 
1670,  when  the  walls  were  demolished.* 

Thefirst  statue  erected  to  a kingof  France 
was  that  of  Henry  I V.  on  the  Pont-neuf ; and 
Portugal  had  erected  no  statue  of  any  of  her 
monarchs,  until  the  sophist  Pombal  awarded 
this  honour  to  King  Joseph  the  First,  when 
he  placed  a portrait  of  himself  in  bronze 
on  the  front  of  the  pedestal.  During  tbe 
middle  ages,  if  a statue  of  a king  were 
made  it  was  to  be  placed  upon  his  tomb, 
or  on  the  portal  of  some  church,  or  over 
the  gates  of  some  hospital  or  college,  which 
he  had  founded.  Even  the  ancients  never 
formed  a statue  for  a public  square,  like 
that  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Place  of  Victory, 
which  seems  a personification  of  frivolity 
and  egotism.  The  statue  of  himself  which 
Constantine  erected  in  Rome,  after  his  vic- 
tory over  Maxentius,  was  in  fact  a trophy 
of  religion,  for  it  represented  him  holding 
a cross  in  his  right  hand  ; and  the  inscrip- 
tion which  was  placed  under  it  testified 
that  by  that  salutary  sign  he  had  delivered 
the  ancient  city  from  the  yoke  of  a tyrant, 
and  had  restored  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  to  their  former  dignity  and  great- 
ness.  The  columns  of  modern  cities  date 
from  the  protestant  scholare  commemorat- 
ing,  in  language  worthy  of  a nobler  cause, 
the  fanaticism  of  heresy  in  England ; those 
of  France  have  been  erected  in  days  sub- 
sequent  to  the  revolution. 

Thus  our  very  buildings  and  monuments 
bear  witness  to  that  tendency  towards 
pagan  opinions  relative  to  the  motives  of 
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human  action,  which  has  been  constantly 
on  the  increase  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
till  we  have  lived  to  see  it  arrive  at  a 
complete  and  open  profession  of  idolatry, 
in  the  establishment  of  a pantheon  in  the 
frirolous  and  guilty  city.  It  was  indeed 
natural  that  the  honour  of  Apotheosis  should 
be  first  revived  in  that  land  where  there 
would  be  alxvays  a supply  of  men  vain 
enough  to  desire  it.  St.  Jerome  said  long 
ago,  in  writing  to  a heretic  of  Gaul,  “ The 
world  is  full  of  Centaurs  and  Sirens,  Ululas 
and  Onocratoluses,  Leviathans  and  Behe- 
moths.  There  is  the  Erimanthian  boar 
and  the  Nemean  lion,  the  Cacus  of  Virgil, 
and  the  Gorgon  of  Spain.  Gaul  alone  has 
no  monsters,  but  abounds  with  eloquent 
and  brave  men."*  But  if  Christian  cities 
wanted  these  impure  ornamenta  of  worldly 
triumph,  they  were  not  without  objects  of 
a meek  and  admirable  beauty  peculiari y 
their  own. 

Theodoret,  in  hislife  of  St.  Simeon  Sty- 
lites,  testi  fies  that  every  where  in  Home 
before  the  entrance  of  shops  stood  an 
image  of  that  saint  whom  they  invoked  as 
a guardian  ; and  the  fathers  of  the  second 
Councilof  Ni  ce  recommended  the  erection 
of  holy  images  aud  paintings  on  the  public 
ways,  according,  as  they  said,  to  the  ancient 
pious  custom.  In  ali  cities,  at  the  corners 
of  streets,  and  in  the  markets  amidst  the 
busy  crowd  and  piles  of  objects  for  sale, 
you  beheld  the  gracious  image  of  our 
blessed  Lady,  holding  the  divine  child  en- 
folded  in  her  arms.  The  laborious  people 
occupied  amidst  these  tumultuous  scenes, 
from  time  to  time,  would  tum  their  eyes  to 
this  benignant  form,  and  feel  fresh  strength 
to  support  their  various  trials.  The  sweet- 
est  flowers  of  the  season  are  placed,  from 
time  to  time,  by  pious  hands  at  its  feet, 
while  garlands  of  every  hue  are  suspended 
over  it  and  across  the  public  ways.  The 
same  image  smiled  upon  the  poor  from  the 
portals  of  palaces,  and  seemea  to  encourage 
the  timid  to  pass  beyond  the  proud  thres- 
hold  of  the  more  powerful  citizens.  Thus, 
in  the  court  of  the  old  Hotel  of  Harcourt, 
in  the  Street  of  La  Harpe,  at  Paris,  as  also 
in  that  of  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  in  the  Street 
of  the  Mathurins,  you  see  over  the  small 
Gothic  door  which  led  to  the  principal 
apartments,  a niche  richly  decorated  to 
contain  the  image  of  our  Lady.  Monteil 
reckons  among  the  multitude  of  little  Ser- 
vices daily  rendered  by  the  people  of  Paris 
to  one  another,  “the  indication  of  images 
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in  the  streets  or  of  the  signs  of  houses,  for 
almost  every  private  honse  was  then  dis- 
tinguished  by  a sign  which  generally  re- 
presented  the  patron  of  the  family.”*  At 
the  present  day  a walk  through  Oxford  or 
Gloucester,  if  the  eyes  be  kept  fixed  upon 
the  buildings  of  ancient  times,  is  like  read- 
ing  an  old  book  full  of  majesty  and  holiness. 
Under  the  images  of  our  Lady,  which  are 
in  nearly  every  corner  of  the  solemn  and 
almost  cloisteral  streets  of  Bologna,  you 
observe  sentences  inscribed  from  the  holy 
Scriptures,  teaching  the  way  of  a blessed 
life  and  death.  Upon  a wall  at  Padua, 
which  contains  the  monument  of  Rolando 
de  Placiola,  you  read  these  divine  lines : — 

Praeter  amare  Deum,  curo  cetera  deleat  tetai. 

Hic  sere,  quod  plena  postmodo  falce  metas. 

Entering  Stia,  a small  town  among  the 
Apennines,  with  the  ruirts  of  an  old  castle 
above  it,  1 saw  a little  chapel  at  the  end  of 
the  bridge,  on  which  was  an  inscription  to 
this  elfect : “Here  is  the  bridge  to  enter 
Stia,  and  here  is  the  chapel  of  our  blessed 
Lady.  May  it  prove  to  tts  a bridge  to 
heaven.”  At  Lucent,  there  is  a little  chapel 
in  which  is  a lamp  ever  burning  over  that 
pier  of  the  bridge,  which  one  might  feai 
every  moment  was  going  to  be  swept  away 
by  the  fury  of  the  tlood  which  swells  and 
rages  round  it,  in  a remarkable  manner. 
At  St.  Maurice,  there  is  an  oratory  on  the 
great  arch  over  the  Rhone ; at  Dresden, 
the  bridge  is  lined  with  images  of  saints  ; 
and  at  Prague  the  Moldau  stili  beholds  its 
martyr  as  if  looking  down  gratefully  upon 
the  waters  which  hadgiven  him  the  blessed 
palm.  Walkiug  one  night  in  l lorence,  I 
saw  a great  light  upon  a bridge  over  the 
Arno  : it  was  from  a little  oratory  of  our 
Iatdy  where  three  priests  and  some  children 
were  singing  nocturns  before  an  illuminated 
altar.  Then,  in  arder  that  passengers  in 
the  night  may  be  reminded  of  heavenly 
things,  and  our  blessed  Lady  honoured  in 
the  night,  you  hehold  the  lamps  before  ber 
image  which  are  lighted  as  the  sun  goes 
down.  In  fact,  the  streets  of  cities  derived 
their  light  from  the  number  of  these  lamps 
which  burned  before  the  images  of  our 
Lady,  or  the  paintings  of  saints.  f Tiek 
beautifully  avails  himself  of  these  in  re- 
presenting  one  who  has  overheard  a hor- 
rible  plot  arranged  in  a Street  at  midnight 
before  an  image  of  our  Lady ; when  the 

* Monteil,  HisL  des  Fran^sis,  Tom.  IV.  377. 
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wTetches  had  moced  aivay,  this  person 
comes  forth  from  the  dark  uiche,  shudder- 
iog  and  lifts  his  Iooks  to  the  image  and 
says,  “ Before  thine  eyes,  thou  mild  and 
blessed  one,  are  these  miscreants  auda- 
ciously  holding  their  market  and  traftick- 
ing  in  their  infernal  drugs.  But  as  thou 
embracest  thy  child  with  thy  lore,  so  doth 
heavenly  lore  encircle  us  ali  with  iis  pro- 
tecting  arms ; we  feel  their  touch ; and 
our  poor  hearts  beat  joyously  and  tremu- 
lously  toward  a greater  heart  that  will 
nerer  forsake  us."  The  whole  of  the 
fronta  of  honses  exhibited  beautiful  carr- 
ings  of  some  sacred  subjects,  of  some 
symbolical  derice.  or  interesting  local  tra- 
dition,  or  else  of  grotesque  figures,  to 
inspire  gaiety.  The  Windows  were  richly 
ornamented,  and  the  patron  of  the  family 
appeared  ererywhere.  On  the  houses  in 
Samen  you  see  painted  the  history  of  the 
holy  hermit  Nicholas  of  the  Rock,  whose 
prayers  once  sared  that  town  from  the 
flames.  At  Paris,  the  celebrated  Nicholas 
Flamel  only  followed  the  cnstom  of  that 
age  in  adorning  the  exterior  walls  of  his 
house  with  images  of  derotion,  and  with 
pioiu  inscriptions.*  This  cnstom  is  stili 
obserred  in  many  Catholic  conntries,  where 
you  read  continually,  “ Glory  be  to  God 
alone.  Blessed  be  God."  The  inmost 
thought  of  the  possessor  seems  to  be  often 
expressed  by  an  inscription.  Orer  the 
door  of  one  house,  on  which  a crucifixion 
was  painted, I read,“Jesus  amor  meus  cruci- 
fixus est."  Sometimes  the  inscription  and 
derice  were  mysterious,  like  that  dore  with 
an  olire  branch  represented  on  the  gate  of 
Marengo  at  Paria,  under  which  a treble 
woe  is  denounced  against  ita  enemies.f 
At  othera,  they  were  intended  to  impart  to 
men  some  important  council  respecting  the 
affuirs  of  life.  Catholic  sentiment  wa* 
most  ingenious  in  this  respect.  In  the 
year  1443,  h Citizen  of  Milan,  Thomas  de 
Caponago,  placed  an  inscription  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase  which  leads  to  the  tribunals 
of  jostice  to  warn  the  passengers  from  law 
snits.  "In  controrersiis  causarum  cor- 
porales inimicitiae  oriuntur,  fit  amissio  ex- 
pensarum, labor  animi  exercetur,  corpus 
quotidie  fatigatur,  multa  et  inhonesta  cri- 
mina inde  consequuntur,  bona  et  utilia 
opera  postponuntur."  Such  was  the  in- 
scription. On  approaching  Italy  from 
erery  side,  we  find  the  exterior  walls  of 

• Hiat.  Critique  de  Niculas  Flamel  et  de  Per- 
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the  inns  and  other  houses  adorned  with 
frescos  representing  generally  the  Annun- 
ciation  or  the  Nativity,  executed  in  the 
style  of  the  miniat  ures  in  the  old  illum  i- 
nated  prayer  books,  from  which  one  might 
suppose  they  had  been  copied,  having 
caught  ali  that  delicate  grace  and  simplicity 
which  captivate  us  in  the  works  of  the 
middle  ages.  Antiquity  admired  those 
paintings,  with  which  the  Athenians  de- 
corated  the  walls  of  their  porticos.  Pau- 
sanius  relates  that  the  exploits  of  that 
people  were  represented  on  the  Poecilia 
at  Athens ; and  the  moderns  speak  of 
the  moral  advantage  resui  ting  from  the 
erection  of  monumenta  to  great  men  that 
have  been  ornaments  to  their  country ; 
but  how  much  lovelier,  more  cheering,  and 
instructi  ve  to  the  eye  of  humani  ty  are  these 
peaceful  trophies  on  the  walls  of  Christian 
citics  in  which  the  barbarous  principle  of 
national  glory  is  excluded,  and  nothing 
commemorated  but  what  should  be  dear  to 
the  affections  and  inestimable  in  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  universal  race  ofmen?  It 
must  be  admitted  that  devotion  and  rever- 
ence  of  the  olden  time  contributed  to  ir- 
regularity  of  structure.  Streets  were  made 
to  bend  to  the  position  of  churches,  and  as 
churches  were  generally  built  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  east  and  west,  the  continuily  of 
streets  was  often  broken  by  their  erection; 
for  no  one  ever  thought  then  that  temples 
should  be  made  to  bend  to  the  convenience 
of  a mechanic’8  warehouse.  The  site  and 
direction  of  churches  were  never  deter- 
mined  by  any  obstacle  from  profane  build- 
ings.*  In  the  year  846,  while  the  Cathedral 
of  Rheims  was  rebuilding,  Charles-le- 
Chauve  gave  permission  to  Archbishop 
Hincmar  to  change,  and  to  suppress  the 
adjacent  streets  which  might  interfere  with 
its  convenience  ordecoration.f  It  may  be 
observed  that  these  crooked  winding  streets 
of  our  ancient  citi  es  are  more  favou  rabie  to 
picturesque  effect  than  the  regularity  of 
the  ancient  Thurian  or  Ionian  streets,  ma- 
thematically  arranged  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  like  those  of  some  modern  cities. 
The  bends  and  windings  contributed  even 
to  the  convenience  of  the  passengers ; for 
they  broke  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  force  of 
the  wind,  and  served  as  a protection  against 
both  heat  and  cold.  When  the  crooked- 
ness  and  narrowness  of  the  streets  of  Rome 
had  been  remedied  after  the  fire  under 

• Lebeof,  Hiat,  du  Diocese  de  Paria,  Tom.  I. 
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Nero,  it  was  found  that  the  broad  straight 
streeta  were  injurious  to  healtli,*  and 
Niebuhr  remarka  that  the  quarter  of  the 
city  which  was  erected  in  the  middle  agea 
with  the  same  disregard  of  regularity  as  at 
the  rebuilding  after  the  departure  of  the 
Gauls,  ia  at  the  present  day,  much  more 
healthy  than  those  which  hare  wide  regu- 
lar  streeta  running  through  them  ; and  he 
considers  the  contrary  opinion  of  Aristotle 
respecting  thecities  of  Greece  to  be  a mere 
theoretical  assumption.f  Viewed  from  a 
distance  the  appearance  of  the  ancient 
Chriatian  cities  was  full  of  indcscribable 
majesty.  How  grand  is  the  effect  pro- 
duced  by  those  stapendous  towers  at 
Florence,  raised  by  Giotto  and  Arnolpho 
di  Lapo,  the  former  encrusted  with  colour- 
ed  marbles  to  the  aummit,  the  masterpiece 
of  that  famous  architect  and  painter,  as  he 
is  styled  on  hisepitaph  which  is  within  the 
church,  composed  by  Angelus  Politian,  the 
latter  Gothic,  and  from  its  height  and  pro- 
portion,  a prodigy  of  art ! The  tali  and 
slender  towers  which  rise  above  the  Gothic 
palaces  of  Sienna,  and  those  of  Aainelli 
Garisendi  at  Bologna,  leaning  in  such 
strange  disorder,  which  have  furnished 
images  to  Dante,  J are  the  admirntion  of 
every  beholder.  Benjamin  of  Navarre 
reckoned  ten  thousand  towers  in  Pisa.  On 
one  occasion  one  hundred  and  forty  towers 
were  demolished  in  Rome.  Aati  could 
boast  of  one  hundred.  Writers  of  the 
twelfth  century  speak  with  admiration  of 
the  towers  of  Pavia,  which  accordiug  to 
Breventano,  amounted  in  ali  to  fi  ve  hun- 
dred and  twenty  five.  One  of  these, 
erected  in  honour  of  the  learned  Giasone 
dei  Maino,  stood  reveraed  upon  the  cone ; 
and  was  destroyed  through  stupid  timidi  ty, 
in  the  last  century,  when  it  was  too  late 
discovered  that  it  had  been  built  with  such 
skill  that  it  might  hare  stood  for  many 
ages.§  The  towers  of  Ravenna  are  round, 
and  remind  one  forcibly  of  those  so  cele- 
brated  in  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of 
the  huge  Torre  dei  Publico,  which  now 
stoopa  as  if  from  age,  and  of  which  no  one 
knows  the  origin  and  founder.  According 
to  Bettinelli  it  was  in  theeleventh  century 
that  the  rage  for  building  towers  in  cities 
prevailed ; those  over  private  houses  were 
generally  for  ornament  and  pomp;||  on 
those  of  churches  and  palaces  of  jusdce 
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were  placed  those  curiotu  clocks,  like  that 
on  the  tower  of  the  palace  of  Padua  in  the 
year  1344,  which  were  the  work  of  men 
who  were  philosophers  and  astronomers, 
like  John  and  James  Dondi,  with  whom 
Petrarch  corresponded,  of  a family  so  re- 
nowned  for  these  works,  that  it  took  the 
surname  of  “ degli  orologi."  But  to  retura 
to  the  towers,  what  a contrast  now  is  here 
to  the  dull  uniform  and  tinbroken  line 
over  the  cities  of  the  moderns ! I n Lon- 
don  one  can  distinguish  the  Catholic  and 
the  Proteatant  city  by  the  number  of 
beautiful  towers  in  the  former,  and  the 
alinost  total  ubsenee  of  them  in  the  latter,  I 
or  the  substitution  of  shapeless  deformed 
masses ; as  in  Genoa,  where  you  behold 
the  hideous  forts  built  by  Napoleon  in  the 
age  of  revolutions  rising  out  of  the  midst  j 
of  the  beautiful  palaces  raised  by  the  noble 
Genoeae  in  the  ages  of  meekness  and 
fiith.  The  situation,  too,  was  often  more 
fuvourable  to  devotion,  and  to  the  natnral 
enjoyment  of  life,  than  to  the  desires  of 
vanity  or  the  wants  of  the  effeminate.  1 
Towns  were  often  called  castles,  being, 
like  those  which  we  see  upon  the  Rhine, 
dependants  upon  a castle,  and  enclosed  . 
within  its  walls.  Thus  we  have  stili 
Chateau-Thierri,  Chateau-Goutier,  Cha- 
teau-Landon,  Chateau  Roux,  and  others. 
One  might  sometimes  suppose  that  these 
Christian  cities  were  built  among  wild  rocks 
and  mountains,  from  some  religious  and 
mysterious  motive,  suggested  by  the  situa- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  for  the  holy  city  was 
raised  in  a savage  spot  that  it  might  be 
insulated  on  the  mountains,  to  be  free  from 
the  contagion  of  the  earthly  nations ; and 
such  a supposition  would  not  be  altogether 
groundless,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  as  at 
Saltzbourg,  monks  were  frequently  the 
founders,  and  that  a monastery  had  origin- 
ally  deterroined  their  site.  But,  be  this  as 
it  may,  our  ancestors  are  to  be  admired  for 
their  choice  of  situation  in  the  foundation 
of  towns.  Those  picturesque  cities  en- 
circled  with  crags,  with  their  ‘EiraroAai, 
such  as  Freybourg,  Sion,  and  others,  or 
those  Etrurian  bourgs  which  strike  the 
pilgrim's  eye  at  every  step  as  he  travels  on 
between  Florence  and  Sienna,  and  which 
have  exactly  the  appearance  of  great  cas- 
tles rising  over  the  woods,  and  crowning 
the  summits  of  hilis,  may  be  a terror  to 
the  speculator  in  the  transport  of  effecta, 
but  to  a natural  taste  they  are  beyond  ali 
comparison  preferable  to  those  modern 
cities,  extending  beyond  their  original 
pleasant  site  upon  tne  bank  of  rivers  to 
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«preatl  «ver  uniform  plains,  to  wliich,  per- 
haps,  the  benms  of  the  sun  can  aever 
penetrate  through  the.  clouds  in  which 
their  innumerable  manufactories  envelope 
them,  as  the  people  and  city  of  the  Cim- 
merians  are  described. 

TJtpl  UU  KfKaXvfAfUVVi.* 

A city  of  this  description  is,  to  one  accus- 
tomed  to  a city  of  the  middle  ages,  what 
the  gloomy  forest  was  to  Dante  : 

Wliich  to  remeniber  only  hia  dismay 
tteuews,  iu  bitleruess  not  fur  firow  dcutb.  f 

He  would  describe  leaving  it  in  the  words 
of  the  same  poet,  where  he  speaks  of 
“ emerging  from  a dead  vapour  wnich  had 
saddened  his  eyes  and  heart.”  ^ licii  were 
not  the  cities  which  the  1'atholic  religion 
founded  and  inspired,  which  seemed  almost 
to  have  been  raised  exnressly  for  poets  or 
for  saints,  for  those  who  love  meaitation, 
and  beauty,  and  peace.  Such,  to  name 
but  one,  is  Fisa,  with  its  towers,  of  white 
inarhle,  its  silent  (iothic  streets,  and  its 
holy  field  of  the  dead.  liut  where  are 
there  not  examples,  notwithstnnding  the 
rage  of  modern  destroyers?  When  i had 
visited  the  churches  of  (ieuoa,  tnany  of 
which  present  an  interior  like  a vision  of 
paradise,  as  far  as  mind  at  the  sight  of 
materiol  beauty  can  conceive  prinieval 
things,  and  then  in  the  sweet  hour  of 
tuilight,  when  the  sun  had  set  upon 

Those  tali  piles  and  sea-girt  palares, 

Whoee  porplivry  pillars,  and  wliose  eosily  front, 
Franght  with  the  nrient  apoils  of  tuaitv  nmrblea, 
Seeui  eaeh  a trophy  of  souie  tnighty  deed ; 

and  I had  ascended  one  of  the  towers  of 
that  noble  city,  and  looked  down  upon  it 
in  quiet  contemplation,  (aspect  indescrib- 
able,  which  fiUed  my  eyes  with  “pleastint 
tears,")  and  then  when  1 heard  the  sweet 
chinting  of  the  Angelus  break  forth,  and 
observed  suddenly  how  innumerable  lights 
began  to  cast  their  bcams,  burning  before 
images  of  our  blessed  Lady,— there  was 
in  ali  this  so  planet-like  a music,  an  order, 
and  variety,— there  was  over  the  whole 
sucli  a sky  of  poetry,  such  beauty  to  inhale 
in  the  very  forms  of  man’s  creation, — that 
1 felt  as  if  suddenly  presented  with  a new 
view  of  the  wonders  of  the  human  course ; 
and  it  occurred  to  me,  that  a great  and 
important  problcm  remained  to  be  solred 

• Od.  XI.  19.  t UeU.  I. 


connected  with  the  destinics  of  our  nature  : 
for  how  are  we  to  explsiin  this  fact,  of 
which  J have  here  the  evidence  before  me, 
that  a religion  which  proposes  only  a future 
recompence,  should  yet  put  men  in  pos- 
session  of  so  much  that  has  atlinity  with 
Bupernal  bliss  ? Vet  the  explanation  is 
not  difficult  if  we  take  into  account  the 
morality  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its 
infiuence  upon  intelligences.  When  men 
are  left  to  themselves  and  to  their  own 
miserable  philosophy,  all  the  energies  of 
their  noble  natures  are  then  directed  to 
base  ends,  either  to  gratify  their  appetites, 
their  love  of  sensual  pleasure,  their  selfish 
pride,  or  love  of  personal  and  exclusive 
distinction.  Abamloned  to  the  pleasures 
of  sense,  tbey  find  in  that  dishonourable 
servitude  a temporary  sonrce  of  satisfac- 
tion,  sufficient,  not  indeed  to  give  them 
peace,  but  to  paralyse  every  generous  and 
heroic  effort.  The  active  or  Creative  spirit 
is  either  destroyed  or  misdirected  to  base 
and  seltiah  ends ; but  when  the  principle 
of  self-denial  has  once  begun  to  operate, 
when  the  mind  is  restored  and  resuscitated 
hy  the  vivifying  spirit  of  Cathulicism,  all 
these  energies,  hesides  being  strengthened, 
are  einployed  in  giving  expression  to  their 
infinite  desires,  which  have  relation  to 
beauty  in  its  bighest  perfection.  They 
seek  no  longer  life  to  snpport 

JBy  eorth,  nor  ita  boae  metula,  but  by  love, 

Wisdorn,  aad  virtue, 

and  therefore  their  works  resemble  those 
of  the  Divine  Architect,  and  bear  testi- 
mou  y to  the  sublime  and  amazing  record, 
that  man  was  created  after  his  image  and 
endowed  with  capocities  analogous.  Their 
teniples  are  each  like  a world  coming  forth 
from  his  plastic  hand,  when  the  morning 
stars  sung  together,  and  all  the  sons  of 
God  shouted  for  joy.  Their  cities  are  so 
rich  iu  beauteous  forms,  that  they  seem 
like  the  wondrous  works  of  the  Eternal 
M aster,  and  the  ancieuts  would  have  be- 
lieved  that,  as  was  affirmed  of  Athens,  the 
gods  themselves  contended  for  their  pos- 
session  ; or  at  least,  that  they  were  wortliy 
of  those  who  sought  but  one  employment, 
— to  celebrate  them  with  a perpetual 
song.*  In  Home,  the  utmost  expression 
of  beauty  is  seen  at  every  step.  The  ex- 
quisite taste  which  is  displayed  iu  the 
disposition  of  works  of  art  is  no  where  else 
to  be  found.  Rome,  independent  of  all 
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associations,  is  doubtleas  the  most  splendid 
city  in  the  wotld.  Her  churchra,  por- 
ticos,  fbuntains,  palacra,  obelisks,  and 
palmy  villas,  make  her  like  some  ideal  city 
in  the  fancy  of  a poet.  It  is  right,  and 
unquestionably  it  is  of  necessary  conse- 
quence,  that  the  city  of  spirits,  under  the 
dominion  of  Intelligenc*  and  of  the  hea- 
venly  life,  should  be  also  that  in  which 
bodies  and  material  forros  approach  the 
nearest  to  the  essence  of  beauty,  and  are 
the  fartheat  removed  from  all  impcrfection. 
Petrarch,  in  a letter  to  the  Genoeae,  de- 
scribes that  state  as  it  appeared  in  his 
youth.  “ Y our  conntry  appeared  a celes- 
tial  paradise  : such  surely  tvere  the  Elysian 
fields!  What  a beautiful  object  towards 
thesea!  those  totrers  which  rose  toheaven, 
those  palaces  where  art  excelled  nature ! 
those  hilis  covered  with  cedars,  vinea,  and 
olives ! those  houses  of  marble  built  under 
the  rocks  ! those  delicious  retreats  on  the 
shore,  where  sand  shines  like  gold,  on 
which  the  foaming  waves,  dashing  their 
crystal  heads,  attract  the  eyes  of  the  pilot, 
and  stop  the  motion  of  the  rowers  ! Can 
we  behold  withont  admiration  the  more 
than  mortol  figures  that  inhabited  your 
city?  Those  whoentered  it,  thought  they 
were  in  the  temple  of  felicity  and  joy." 
Milton  borrows  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
similitudes  from  the  appearance  of  such  a 
city  at  the  rising  of  the  sun : — 


- As  when  a scoti t 


Through  dark  and  desert  ways,  wiih  perii  gone 
All  njgbt,  at  last  by  break  of  cheerful  dawn 
Obtains  the  brow  of  some  high  climbing  hili, 
Which  to  his  eye  discoTers  una  w are 
The  goodly  prospect  of  some  foreign  land 
First  seen,  or  some  renown’d  metropolis, 

With  gliuering  spires  and  piunades  adorn'd 
Which  now  the  rising  sun  gilds  with  his  beams. 

A modern  French  wriler  (in  a book  of 
which  I would  conceal  the  title,  as  a man 
doth  of  some  horrible  thing),  offers  one 
admirable  passage,  in  which  he  contrasts 
ancient  Gothic  Paris  with  the  present 
capital,  and  shows  the  superior  beauty  of 
the  former,  appealing  to  all  who  have  ever 
seen  a Gothic  city  — entire,  complete,  homo- 
geneous — such  as  Nuremberg  in  Bavaria, 
Vittoria  in  Spain,  or  even  the  little  speci- 
mens  of  Vitre  in  Bretagne  and  of  Xord- 
hausen  in  Prussia.  **  After  all,"  he  says, 
u since  the  time  of  Louis  XI.  Paris  has 
not  increased  much  more  than  by  a third 
part.  It  has  certainly  lost  much  more  in 
beauty  than  it  has  gained  in  extent.  Let 
one  imagine  himself  looking  down  from 
the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  upon  Paris  as 


it  was  formerly.  The  eye  was  at  first 
confused  with  the  mass  of  roofs,  streets, 
bridges,  spires,  and  belfreys.  There  was 
the  lofty  sharp  gable,  the  turrets  suspended 
at  the  angles  of  walls,  the  round  walled 
tower  of  the  dungeon,  the  squore  and  de- 
corated  tower  of  the  church ; the  great,  the 
little,  the  massive,  the  aerial.  The  eyes 
were  lost  for  a long  time  in  the  depth  of  this 
labyrinth,  where  was  nothing  which  had 
not  its  originality,  its  reason,  its  genius,  ita 
beauty ; nothing  which  did  not  owe  some- 
what  to  art,  from  the  least  house,  painted 
and  carved  as  to  ita  extemal  wood-work, 
and  with  its  arched  door  and  sloped  stories, 
to  the  royal  Louvre,  which  had  then  a 
colonnade  of  towers.  After  describing  the 
multitude  of  beautiful  and  sublime  edifices, 
churches,  convents,  colleges,  palaces,  hotels, 
and  halls,  which  were  distinguishable  out 
of  this  mass  of  buildings,  he  concludes  with 
observing,  “ This  is  nevertheless  the  city 
of  which  Voltaire  has  said,  that  ‘before 
Louis  XIV.  it  possessed  only  four  fine 
monuments ; a sentence  which  proves, 
that  a man  may  have  a great  genius, 
and  comprehend  nothing  of  an  art  in 
which  he  has  not  been  initiated.  Thus 
Moliere  thought  to  pay  a high  compli- 
ment  to  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  in 
calling  them  those  Mignards  of  their  age. 
Gothic  Paris  became  first  disfigured  by  the 
architectural  paganism  which  was  con- 
temporary  with  Luther ; then  followed  a 
succession  of  other  styles  till  the  Revolu- 
tion,  when  a taste  arose,  Greek  and  Roman, 
which  produced  monuments  that  bore  as 
much  resemblance  to  the  Coliseum  or  to 
the  Parthenon,  as  the  constitution  of  the 
year  four  did  to  the  laws  of  Minos.  This 
he  calJs  the  style  Messidor.  Then  followed 
the  style  Napoleon,  with  its  columna  of 
bronze  made  with  cannon,  and,  he  might 
have  added,  with  the  bells  of  churches. 
In  the  modern  styles,  there  is  a total  want 
of  that  presiding  judgment  which  knew 
how  to  adapt  the  architecture  of  an  edifioe 
to  its  particular  destination,  and  to  the 
climate  of  the  country.  Thus  an  exchange 
is  shown  which  might  be  a royal  palace,  a 
thamber  of  parliament,  a town  house,  a 
college,  a riding-school,  an  academy,  a 
museum,  a barrack,  a sepulchre,  a temple, 
a tbeatre  ; and  it  has  a flat  G astem  roof, 
80  that  it  must  be  swept  and  scraped  in 
time  of  snow,  as  if  it  entered  into  the 
design  of  a roof,  that  it  ought  to  be  swept 
and  scraped.  Retuming  to  the  Gothic 
city  of  the  fourteenth  century,  behold  that 
surprising  hedge  of  needles,  of  towers. 
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and  of  belfreys,  rising  over  the  midst  of 
the  immense  city,  excepting  where  it  is 
broken  at  the  point  of  islands,  and  inter- 
rnpted  by  the  winding  rirer.  Cover  it 
with  the  shades  of  night,  and  mark  the 
strange  play  of  light  and  shadow  in  thia 
sombre  labyrinth  of  edificea ; cast  orer  it 
a beam  of  moonlight,  whieh  may  raguely 
sketch  and  bring  out  the  raat  crown  of 
towers  with  the  thousand  sharp  angles  of 
spires  and  turreta, — and  then  compare. 
And  if  you  wish  to  receive  an  impresaion 
from  the  old  city  whieh  the  modern  cannot 
give  you,  ascend  some  elerated  point  wliich 
com manda  the  entire  city,  at  the  hour  of 
aun-riae,  on  the  morning  of  some  featiral, 
and  asaist  at  the  awakening  of  the  bella. 
At  the  aame  moment  these  thousand 
churches  ribrate.  At  firat  it  is  a acattered 
sound,  passing  from  one  church  to  another, 
as  when  musicians  give  aigns  of  being  about 
to  commence.  Then  suddenly  see — for 
aometimes  it  would  seem  that  the  ear  has 
also  ita  sight — see  rising  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, as  it  were,  a column  of  noise,  like  a 
smoke  of  harmony.  At  first  the  ribrations 
of  each  bell  rises  straight,  pure,  and  as  if 
isolated  from  one  another  in  the  splendid 
sty  of  the  morning ; then  by  degreea  in- 
creasing,  they  melt  into  one,  and  are 
mixed  and  amalgamated  in  a magnificent 
concert.  It  is  now  only  one  mass  of  sono- 
rous  ribrations,  disengaged  unceasingly 
from  innumerable  towers,  whieh  floats, 
andulates,  rebounds,  and  thunders  orer 
the  dty,  and  prolongs,  far  beyond  the  hori- 
son,  the  deafening  circle  of  its  osciilations. 
And  yet  this  sea  of  harmony  is  not  a chaos. 
Vast  and  profound  as  it  is,  stili  it  has  not 
lost  its  transparency ; you  see  winding 
apart  each  group  of  notes  whieh  escapes 
from  the  belfreys  ; you  can  follow  tbe 
dialogue  alternately  grave  and  piercing, 
from  the  chime  to  the  great  bell ; you  see 
tbe  octares  jump  from  one  tower  to  another ; 
you  see  them  dart  forth,  winged,  light  and 
hissing  from  the  silver  bell,  and  fall  broken 
and  heavy  from  that  of  baser  materials ; 
you  see  the  rich  gammut  whieh  desccnds 
and  remounts  unceasingly  from  the  seven 
bells  of  one  tower ; you  see  dart  through 

Iit  the  ciear  and  rapid  notes  whieh  make 
three  or  four  luminous  zigzag  lines,  and 
vanish  like  the  lightning ; below,  it  is  the 
sharp  and  glassy  chime  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Martin ; on  that  side,  it  is  the  deep  low 
murmur  of  the  I.ouvre,  and  on  the  other  it 
is  the  royal  volley  of  the  palace,  while 
from  time  to  time,  at  equal  interrals,  tbe 
heavy  Ume  of  the  belfrey  of  Notre  Darne 


makes  them  ali  sparkle  like  the  anvil  under 
the  hammer.  Through  the  whole  mass  of 
sublime  noise  you  see  pass  at  interrals 
sounds  of  every  forro,  from  the  low  indis- 
tinct  murmur  to  the  Bharp  note  of  the  Are 
Maria,  whieh  explodes  and  sparkles  like  a 
shower  of  stars.  Certes,  this  is  an  opera 
whieh  deserves  to  be  heard.  The  city 
seenis  to  sing,  as  during  the  stillness  of  the 
night  it  had  seemed  to  breathe.  Lend  an 
ear  then  to  this  chorus,  whieh  rises  over 
the  murmur  of  half  a million  of  men, 
whieh  mingles  with  the  etemal  lamenta- 
tion  of  the  stream,  the  infinite  sighings  of 
the  wind  wafted  orer  the  surrounding 
forests,  whieh  blend  and  soften  what  might 
hare  been  too  rough  and  piercing,  and  then 
say  whether  you  know  of  any  thing  in  the 
world  more  rich,  more  joyous,  more  golden, 
more  resplendent  than  this  tumuit  of 
chiming  and  tolling  bells,  than  this  furnace 
of  music,  than  these  ten  thousand  roiees  of 
brass,  chaimting  altogether  within  flutes 
of  stone  of  the  length  of  three  hundred 
feet,  than  this  city,  whieh  ia  only  one 
orchestra,  than  this  symphony,  whieh  is 
as  loud  as  a tempest." 

Of  the  churches  and  monasteries,  whieh 
were  the  noblest,  and  generally,  as  at  Paris, 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Christian  monu- 
menta in  citi  es,*  I shall  speak  hereafter : 
but  besides  these,  the  learned  stranger  was 
sure  to  meet  with  objecta  in  most  cities 
connected  with  ancient  heroic  or  saintly 
fame ; for  religion  stimulated  men  to  pre- 
serve  them  with  more  than  merely  human 
care.  Nothing  is  older  in  the  history  of 
men  than  the  indications  of  a similar  in- 
clination  to  rerere  ancestral  associatione ; 
80  that  the  monuments  have  existed  even 
where  the  fame  had  perished, — like  those 
walls  at  the  villa  of  Mectcnas  at  Tivoli,  of 
whieh  antiquarians  can  only  say,  that  they 
are  an  astonishment  and  an  uncertain  work, 
opus  incertum.  Dionysius  says  that  down 
to  his  time  the  Komans  preserred  one  of 
the  original  houses  of  the  companions  of 
Romulus,  when  he  lived  among  the  swine- 
herds  and  cow-herds  on  the  mountains, 
where  their  huts  used  to  be  made  of  wood 
and  rushes,  without  any  joining : he  says 
that  this  one,  whieh  was  preserved  sacred, 
used  to  be  called  the  house  of  Romulus ; 
there  were  persons  appointed  to  take  care 
of  it,  and  to  see  that  nothing  should  be 
ndded  to  it  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  but 
if  any  part  were  destroyed  by  the  injury 
of  time  or  weather,  ic  used  to  be  carefully 

* Lebeuf,  Hiat.  do  Siocise  de  Pari»,  Tom.  XVIII. 
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repaired  and  restored,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  ita  original  appearance.*  Before  the 
timo  of  the  Donans,  at  Myoeme  were  to  be 
scen  the  Cyclopian  Hali  of  Eurystheus, 
and  the  sumptuous  palace  of  Agamemnon. 
Nevertheless  Cicero  was  a witness  that  the 
most  noble  city  of  Greece,  and  once  the 
most  learaed,  knew  not  the  monument  of 
one  of  ita  most  acute  citizens  until  it  was 
shown  to  tliem  by  a man  of  Arpmum.f 
But  tlie  old  monumenta  in  Christian  cities 
were  chiefly  venerable  from  a pious  sen- 
timent,  which  made  men  revere  whatever 
was  connected  with  the  friends  of  God  in 
former  times,  and  therc  were  more  certain 
grounds  than  tlie  ancients  possessed  for 
determining  thcir  autlienticity,  because 
the  ecclesias tical  records  liad  been  con- 
stantly  preserved  from  the  first  ages  in  tlie 
capitals  of  each  diocese  and  in  the  monas* 
teries.  When  the  Abbe  Lebcuf  was  employ- 
ed  in  composing  his  history  of  the  diocese 
of  Paris,  he  found  that  the  country  curates 
were  able  to  supply  him  with  much  local 
antiquarian  information  that  was  highly  in- 
teresting.  It  appears  that  in  the  very  first 
I ages  the  Chriatians  adomed  cities  with 
I memorials  of  the  grace  of  heaven.  Eusebius 
! relates,  that  when  he  was  at  Caesarea 
I Philippi,  he  saw  at  the  door  of  one  liouse 
!■  a bronze  i mage  of  a woman  on  a stone  co- 
| lumn  kneeling  and  with  hands  outstretch- 
' ed  as  a suppliant,  and  opposite  to  it  stood, 

| in  the  same  metal,  the  image  of  a man, 

I standing  holding  out  his  hand  to  her. 
Thcse  represented  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
woman  who  touched  his  garment  to  be 
| healed.  On  entering  the  city,  adds  tlie 
1 historian,  we  beheld  these  statues.}  These 
I images  were  aftenvards  destroyed  by  Ju- 
I lian,  but  the  fragmenta  were  collected 
1 by  tlie  Christiana,  and  plaoed  in  the 
i chu rch,  as  Sozomen  relates.§  Many  Street» 

; of  Christian  cities  became  distinguished 
i by  some  venerable  name  or  memorial 
of  faith.  What  stranger  is  not  now 
moved  with  indescribable  sensations  of 
devout  pleasure  when,  for  example,  in 
i that  pious  and  faithful  city  wbieh  the 
i Rhone  devastates  and  the  Saone  caresses, 

, he  finds  himself  unexpectedly  in  tlie  Street 
i of  St.  Polycarp,  or  in  the  streets  and 
I churches  of  St.  Irenteus,  of  St.  Just,  and 
! of  St.  Pothin?  or  when  at  Ilome,  though 
i I ean  uow  only  hint  at  the  sacred  merno* 

• rials  of  that  amazing  and  holy  city,  he 

j • Antii].  Roni.  Lib.  I.  cap.  79. 

f Tuacnl.  v.  23. 

t FlisU  Eeclea.  Lib.  VII.  cap.  18. 

} Hiat.  Eccles.  Lib.  V.  cap.  20. 


entere  tlie  way  of  St  Nicliolas  in  Carcere, 
and  the  way  of  St  Peters  Chains,  and  be- 
holds  the  prison  wliere  tlie  blessed  apos- 
tles  were  confined,  and  that  Pyramid  by 
the  Ostian  road  which  saw  tlie  blessed 
Paul  go  to  martyrdom.  AU  Home  flocks 
to  the  chambers  of  a retired  student  in 
the  Roman  College,  when  tlie  Churrh 
commemorate»  St  Aloysius  Gonzaga.  In 
tlie  Gesu  are  preserved  the  Rniall  hum* 
ble  rooms  which  St  Ignatius  occupied,  his 
little  studv,  and  the  small  low  chamber 
floored  with  tiles  in  which  he  died.  Here 
is  now  an  altar,  at  which  St  Charles 
Bororaeo  said  his  first  mass.  The  sanie 
chamber  was  inhabited  also  by  St  Francis 
Borgio.  Here  you  see  tlie  old  family  paint 
ing  of  St  Ignatius,  as  a young  knight, 
clad  in  complete  Steel,  possessing  a fair 
and  engaging  countenance.  How  solemn 
are  the  emotions  on  findingoneself  in  these 
rooms,  where  such  an  intercoursc  passed 
botween  earth  and  heaven  ! Who  can  de- 
part  from  tliem  without  kissing  the  ground ! 
In  the  house  of  the  novices,  adjoining  the 
Church  of  St.  Andrew,  on  Monte  Cavallo, 
is  shown  the  chamber  in  wliich  St.  Stanis* 
laus  Kostka  died.  It  is  now  acliapcl,  and 
on  the  spot  where  heexpired  a most  lovely 
figure  of  the  little  saint  is  represented  as 
on  his  bed,  in  black  and  white  marble. 
The  sculptor,  from  being  a lieretic,  was  con* 
verted  by  the  work  of  his  own  liands. 
What  a tender  mystery  of  grace ! These 
are  the  doors  which  open  not  for  gold,  but 
only  to  the  symbolum  or  sacred  sign  of 
Cntholics.  In  the  convent  of  the  oratory 
at  Home,  you  see  the  chamber  of  St.  Philip 
Neri,  with  the  fumiturc  as  it  stood  in  his 
time.  What  stranger  can  be  inscnsible  to 
the  influence  of  local  assoeiations  as  he 
passes  through  tlie  streets  of  Florence. 
when  in  a lane  near  tlie  Cathedra!,  which 
enters  the  Piazza  at  the  spot  where  Dante 
used  to  sit,  he  is  shown  the  house  in  which 
St.  Antoninus,  the  sainted  archbishop. 
was  born  andoducated  ? or  when  at  Milan 
his  attention  is  arrested  in  a Street  near 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Ambrose  by  an  mscrijv 
tion,  stating  that  in  that  house  was  bap- 
tized  St.  Augustin  by  St.  Ambrose?  or 
when  he  sees  there  the  halls  of  the  Pala- 
tine schools,  and  the  statue  of  St.  Augustin. 
under  which  is  written  “Augustinus  hic 
humana  docens,  Divina  didicit?”  With 
what  reverence  does  one  enter  that  cell  at 
Padua,  built  by  the  very  hands  of  the  se- 
rapliic  father,  inhabited  at  various  times 
by  five  saints,  and  where  Jesus  Christ 
himself  appeared  in  a visible  form  to  tlie 
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dying  Antony.  From  tliis  spot  was  that 
blessed  soul  conducted  to  heaven,  attended 
by  a choir  of  exulting  angels.  Ah  ! well 
raay  the  inscription  over  the  entrance  be 
“supplex  ingredere."  In  Sienna,  the  city 
which  boasts  the  two  holy  advocates,  is 
that  cell  of  St.  Catharine,  in  the  liouso 
where  she  wns  born,  which  « na  originally 
a little  room  at  the  far  end  of  the  sliop  ol' 
her  father,  who  was  a dyer.  In  this  cell 
sheslepfiand  wrote  her  celebrated  Epistles, 
and  studied  the  holy  Scriptures  and  the 
writings  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas.  The 
hole  in  the  wall  is  scen  through  which  slie 
daily  gave  alms  to  the  poor.  In  this  cell 
she  performed  her  penitential  exercises : 
in  this  cell  she  had  the  vision  of  angels: 
in  this  cell  did  she  remain  in  an  exstacy 
during  threc  days  after  the  festival  of  the 
conversion  of  St  Paul.  At  Paris,  in  the 
Street  de  la  Calendre,  the  fiftli  house  on 
the  right  hand,  on  entering  from  the  Street 
de  la  Juiverie,  was  believed  by  tradition  to 
bnve  been  that  in  which  St.  Marcel,  Bishop 
of  Paris,  « as  bom,  whose  imago  was  over 
the  door.  The  clergy  of  Notre  Dame  used 
to  make  a station  beiore  this  house  on  the 
day  of  the  Ascension.*  At  Rlieims,  on  the 
eastem  side,  was  a gate  ealled  of  the  Prison, 
because  there  «as  a towcr  there  in  in  which 
Archbishop  Tilpin  confined  Oger  le  Danois, 
and  where  Archbishop  Vulfar  retained  sorne 
Saxons,  whom  Charlemagne  had  oonfided 
to  him."f 

The  firet  bishops  of  Rheims  wcre  St 
Sixtus  and  St.  Siniceus,  among  whose  con- 
verte fifty  martyre  sealed  their  faith  with 
their  blood,  at  a spot  ealled  La  Pompelle, 
one  league  from  the  city,  on  the  great 
Iiomon  road,  which  was  Bhown  by  constant 
tradition.;  At  Troyes  there  was  a house 
which  borc  the  sign  of  the  toner  of  St. 
Mastie,  to  commemorate  the  tower  of  the 
house  which  had  formerly  stood  there,  in 
which  that  holy  virgin  lived  with  her 
parents  in  the  fiftli  century,  where  her 
iamily  received  the  firet  Christian  mission- 
aries,  and  were  converted  by  them.l  In 
the  wall  of  the  house  before  which  St. 
Loup  stopped  Attila,  when  he  passed  by 
Troyes,  was  n niece  of  sculpture,  repre- 
senting  the  holy  Bishop  with  his  mitre 
and  crosier,  and  a great  soldier  followed 
by  others  of  a lower  stature,  and  under  it 
was  an  inscription,  stating  that  in  that 

• I.ebenf,  Hiat,  cta  Dioe&se  (If  Paris,  Tom.  II. 
ehap.  2. 

t Antpietil,  Tlist.  de  Rbeims,  Lib.  XIX. 

* Id.  Liv  I.  28 

| tlesgaerrois,  Hiat.  da  Diociee  de  Trope»,  18. 

spot  did  St.  Loup,  Bishop  of  Troyes,  stop 
Attiln.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate 
similar  instanccs. 

The  streets  of  the  cities  of  Italv  are  im- 
mortalized,  not  merely  by  the  fountains 
that  have  been  sung  by  Dante,*  but  by  the 
miraculous  graces  of  heaven  commemorated 
by  solemn  pillars,  as  that  column  near  the 
Baptistery  in  the  Piazza  dei  Duomo  at 
Florencc,  which  attests  the  miracle  con- 
nected  with  tlie  body  of  St.  Zenobio,  and 
that  stone  cross  in  the  square  at  Aosta, 
which  commemorates  the  flight  of  Calvin 
from  that  city  on  his  retura  from  Italy.  In 
these  cities  are  bridges  containing  houses 
in  wliich  were  bom  canouized  saints,  and 
palaces,  from  the  balconies  of  which  most 
holy  pontiffs  have  given  their  benediction.f 
At  Florencc  there  is  that  bridge  of  graces 
with  its  little  oratory  of  our  Lady,  and  the 
house  stili  standa  in  which  was  born  the 
blessed  Thomas  de  Belacci,  of  the  order  of 
St  Francis.  Sorne  of  these  ancient  Chris- 
tian cities  «ore  a grave  and  melancholy 
aspect  which  announced  the  city  of  recol- 
lections  and  of  the  past.  Witness  Aries, 
with  its  hotels  and  castles  whose  mysterious 
inhabitants  have  long  since  disappeared, 
and  with  its  images  that  havo  an  undefin- 
able  air  of  strangeness,  which  startles  the 
beholder.  Witness  Pisa,  with  its  palaces, 
that  contain  mysterious  inscriptions  over 
the  gates,  enigmatical,  and  full  of  ancient 
and  forgotten  lore.  On  tlie  palace  Lan- 
freducci  are  the  words  “ alia  giornata, " 
under  which  liangs  a captive 's  chain  : the 
origin  of  which  is  no  less  a mystery  than 
the  inscription,  tliough  one  feels  that  there 
is  sorne  conncxion  between  them,  and  that 
they  refer  to  the  secret  of  somo  forgotten 
history.  Into  what  meditation  does  the 
pilgrim  fall  when  he  reads  over  the  gate 
of  an  ancient  palace  in  Ravenna,  the  city 
which  received  the  banished  Dante,  these 
words,  which  soem  to  refer  to  that  event : 
“ Deesse  nobis  terra  in  qua  vivamus,  in 
qua  moriamur  non  potest : " or  when,  over 
the  door  of  another  house  in  the  same  city, 
he  reads,  “Amicis  et  ne  paucis  pateat  etiam 
fictis?”  These  palaces,  erected  in  the  mid- 
dle  ages,  have  a solemn  and  trngic  asjiect, 
and  they  astonish  us  by  their  number  as 
well  as  by  their  vastness.  The  verses  of 
Horaee  do  not  seem  to  have  cooled  the  ar- 
dour  of  our  ancestors  for  building,  although 
they  did  not  require  to  be  reminded  of 
their  tornbs.  The  interior  of  these  ma- 

• That  of  Sienna 

f From  the  Palace  Pitti  Pina  VII.,  in  1804,  gave 
his  benediclion  to  the  Floreutines. 
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jestie  hotelii,  as  «e  observed  of  the  castlcB 
of  chivairy,  announced  any  thing  but  an 
effeminate  and  trifling  taste.  It  is  impos- 
■ible  not  to  be  struck  with  awe  on  ascend- 
ing  those  imyestic  staircases  in  the  palaees 
of  (ienoa,  or  onentering  tbat  terrible  Hali 
of  the  Oiants  in  the  palace  of  Tau  at 
Mantua,  in  vhich,  when  once  entered,  you 
see  no  means  of  exit ; but  you  are  sur- 
rounded  with  rocks,  whicb  fall  upon  giants 
wounded  and  flying,  and  defending  them- 
selves  in  vain  on  ground  which  is  covcred 
with  ruins,  while  the  distance  is  involved 
in  clouds  and  thunder.  Even  the  Windows 
of  sbops  in  Catholic  cides  correspond  with 
the  spirituality  of  the  inhabitante,  and 
present  more  beautiful  objects  of  piety  for 
the  use  and  decoration  of  churches  and 
oratori  es  tlian  instrumenta  of  luxuiy  and 
secular  pomp.  Jewels  and  gold  are  dis- 
played  there  in  aubservience  to  religious 
reverenee,  and  not  to  the  vanity  of  the 
rich.  The  profeasion  of  the  silversmitha 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
was  connected  with  adi  the  arta  of  design, 
and  formed  an  apprendceship  and  a school 
of  sculptnre ; so  tbat  from  their  shnps 
came  forth  such  men  as  Brunellesco, 
Donatello,  and  Ghibetti. 

As  he  who  kneeling  gazes  on  the  relicks 
of  the  saintly  dead  within  the  walls  of 
Vallombrosa,  feels  his  eyes  drawn  on  every 
side,  and  knows  not  where  to  slay  his 
looks,  so  does  the  pilgrim  feel  his  sense 
confused  on  entering  an  ancient  city  of  the 
Christians,  which  on  every  side  contains 
some  wondrous  monument  of  sancdty, 
beneficence,  and  zeal.  The  streets  of  eides 
in  the  middle  ages,  as  indeed  those  of  Italy 
and  Spain  at  present,  were  not  a scene  of 
constant  commodon  and  bewildering  ac- 
dvity,  from  the  din  and  dust  of  wheels, 
like  those  of  modern  luxurious  cides, 

where  the  noiae 

Of  riot  tacenda  ebove  their  loftiest  towere. 

And  injury  emi  outrege. 

Men  were  taught.  as  in  the  dme  of  St 
Chrysostom,  to  walk  through  the  streets  of 
cides  with  the  utmost  modesty,  haring 
their  eyes  rather  cast  upon  the  ground 
than  direcdng  them  from  side  to  side,  lest 
their  enemy  should  take  occasion  to  wound 
their  soul.  The  inhabitante  seemed  em- 
ployed  but  not  dissipated.  Every  thing 
indicated  that  they  had  heard  the  holy 
waming,  “ potes  cito  fugare  Jesum,  et  gra- 
tiam ejus  perdere  si  volueris  ad  exteriora 
declinare.”  The  streete  were  not  disturbed 


by  that  confusion  of  hideous  discorde  which 
pervade  the  towns  of  F rance  and  England, 
where  the  haste  of  those  who  have  deserted 
the  place  of  virtue  to  become  the  resUess 
slaves  of  sordid  gain,  gives  riee  to  a mul- 
dtude  of  sounds  distracdng  and  ignoble : 
they  were  not  a stage  of  continued  agony 
for  poor  animale,  sinking  under  the  blows 
of  merciless  tormentors,  who  seemed  in 
every  stroke  to  think  of  their  polidcal 
enemies.  The  streete  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  as  at  Home  dll  lately,  and  as  at 
Florence  to  this  day,  were  flagged  aerose 
like  the  pavement  of  a chureh,  being  less 
designed  for  wheeled  carriagee  than  for 
passengers  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  The 
latter  were  sufficiently  numerous,  for  nobles 
used  to  pay  their  visite  on  horseback.  jud- 
ges  to  proreed  to  die  courts,  and  even  the 
rlergy  to  go  about  on  horseback;  monks 
used  sometimes  topreach  from  horseback; 
kings  went  to  be  crowned  on  horseback ; 
and  it  is  even  reoorded  that  the  constable 
of  8t.  Pol  went  on  horseback  from  the  Bas- 
tile  to  the  Place  de  Grjve  to  be  beheaded.* 
It  wae  not  neceesary  to  be  rich  and  to  have 
a vast  palace  in  order  to  sleep  in  the  cityrf 
the  eweet  refreshment  of  the  first  rest  was 
not  excluded  there.  GuiUaume  de  Cham- 
pagne,  Arehbishop  of  Rheims,  gave  to  that 
city  the  ground  called  " eultoram  ’’  in  the 
euburbs,  in  order  to  build  upon  it  houses 
for  the  cartwrights,  carpenlers,  coopers, 
and  ali  who  exercised  a noisy  trade,  that 
the  streete  of  the  city  might  be  tranqnil.; 
Their  silence  was  only  broken  by  the  cheer- 
ful  sound  of  buman  voices,  or  by  the  sweet 
tinkling  of  innumerable  bella,  for  such  was 
the  nuraber  of  clocks  that  struck  minute 
divisions  of  every  hour,  from  churchee,  con- 
vente, palaees,  and  portale,  that  it  was  like 
a constant  shower  of  hours  and  beautiful 
harmony,  or  else  it  was  by  the  chaunt  of 
the  solemn  Litanee,  begun  within  a church, 
and  then  continued  in  tlie  adjoining  Street 
by  the  kneeling  crowd.  In  the  south  of 
France,  at  the  present  day,  as  we  read  was 
the  case  in  Avignon  in  the  time  of  Petrarch, 
the  stone  benches  at  the  doors  of  the  houses 
are  occupied  every  evening  by  persolis  of 
all  classes,  not  excepting  even  the  noblest, 
eonversing  familiarly  together,  as  if  mem- 
bers  of  one  family,  while  children  play  in 
the  ceutre  of  the  streets,  and  poets  recita 
their  verses  to  the  plaintive  melody  of  a 
guitar.  Such  seats  are  found  outside  the 

• Monteil,  Hiat,  des  Frustis,  Tom.  IV.  SOI. 
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house  of  Ariosto,  in  the  Street  of  Mirasole 
st  Ferrara. 

To  account  for  the  different  character 
which  architecture,  customs,  hours,  and 
sil  things  relative  to  life  in  citiea  assume 
with  the  modems,  and  with  those  who  fol- 
lowed  the  Christian  philosophy,  would  not 
he  difficult.  The  modems  are  only  pleased 
by  distraction,  and  their  cities  are  expressly 
required  to  supply  them  with  this  ingredi- 
ent,  so  essential  to  their  enjovment  Each 
house  seems  to  proclaim  the  character  of 
ita  inhabitant ; the  whole  man  drawn  out 
to  things  externa],  and  resting  on  things 
without 

His  hours  filTd  up  sriih  riota,  bouquets,  sporta, 
And  nerer  noted  in  him  imy  study, 

Any  retireraent,  any  eeqnestratiou 
Frura  open  haunta  and  populant;. 

Tatrriip  o>os  ro  owpo,  nayra^rj  /3Aetra»s 
0<p8a\p6t* 

And,  as  Messenio  jests  in  the  old  play, 
eveiy  city  under  their  influence  might  have 
beeu  called  Epidamnus,  even  by  them- 
! selves;  for  they  never  left  one  without 
1 suffering  Iobb  ;*  whereas  our  Catholic  an- 
j cestors  were  most  cheerful  when  the  inte- 
rior life  was  not  injured  by  things  extemal, 

1 but  rather  assisted : and  therefore  even  the 
forni  of  their  cities  was  calculated  to  fhvour 
meditation  and  peace,  insomuch  that  as 
! St  Benedict  prescribes  to  the  abbots  of 
! his  order,  “All  things  Beem  to  have  been 
purposely  tempered  and  disposed,  so  that 
souls  might  he  saved."  It  was  ciear  that 
, a meek  placid  feeling  was  diffused  through 
the  state.  Those  narrow  modest  streets, 

1 in  which  the  people  seetn  to  live  as  one 
j family,  and  to  vvalk  as  dear  children  be- 
fore  God,  with  their  eyes  continually  pre- 
sented  with  gracioua  iinages  of  the  saints 
1 and  of  our  blessed  Lady,  however  disagree- 
j able  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  seek  to 
i live  well  by  means  of  horses  and  chariots, 
j who  are  accustomed  to  cities  whoro  both 
nature  and  Christi  ani  ty  are  banished,  in 
which  the  public  wayB  seem  so  expressly 
designed  for  the  purposes  of  dress  and 
display,  that  men  ore  afraid  to  speak  or 
move  there,  exocpting  with  an  air  which 
denotes  that  they  are  rich,  seem  expressly 
made  to  favour  a forrn  of  life  for  men  who 
rather  shun  than  love  distraction.  In 
Christian  ages,  the  poet  might  traverse 
Home  from  the  Quirinal  to  Mount  Aven- 
tine without  meeting  any  obstacle  to  his 

* Plautus  Menwchral,  II.  1. 

meditation.  and  the  chorus  of  writers  was 
not  obliged,  as  Horaee  says,  to  fly  from 
cities  and  confine  its  affection  to  the 
groves.*  Wherever  streets  were  necessarily 
disturbed,  it  was  usual,  until  two  centuries 
ago,  to  build  houses  with  their  gable  ends 
tumed  towards  it,  so  that  the  front  was 
removed  from  the  distraction,  being  to- 
wards some  court  or  garden.  In  fact,  in 
Catholic  cities,  the  laity  could  always  lead 
somewhat  of  a monastic  life,  while  inhabit- 
ing  their  patemal  or  their  hired  house. 
They  have  other  resources  there,  besides 
flying  from  place  to  place,  like  hawks  or 
vultures,  wherever  the  smell  of  meat  rises 
to  their  nostrils,  indicating  the  prepara- 
tion  for  a feast.  In  a modem  city,  men 
in  the  evening  leave  their  houses  for  a 
banquet : in  a Catholic  city  they  go  out 
for  the  benediction.  The  offlees  of  the 
Cburch,  moming  and  evening,  and  even 
the  night  instruction  were  not  wanting  to 
those  who  were  stili  living  in  the  World ; 
and,  if  the  intervals  were  past  in  study,  or 
other  intellectual  exerdae,  it  was  a life 
scholastic  and  almost  monastica].  The 
number  of  ehurches  always  open,  the  fre- 
quent  processions,  and  the  repeated  in- 
structions  of  the  elergy,  made  the  whole 
city  like  a holy  place,  and  were,  without 
doubt,  the  means  of  making  multitudes  to 
choose  the  strait  entrance,  and  to  walk 
in  the  narrow  way.  There  are  many  who 
have  no  idea  of  the  pcrfection  in  which 
great  numbers,  in  every  rank  of  society, 
pass  their  lives  in  Catholic  cities,  not  ex- 
ceptiug  even  that  capital  which  has  of  late 
been  made  the  nurse  of  so  much  ili.  But 
wherever  the  modem  philosophy  has 
created,  as  it  were,  an  atmosphere,  that 
which  is  spiritual  is  so  confined,  closed, 
and  isolated,  that  its  existence  is  hardly 
felt  or  known.  The  World  appears  to  reign 
with  undisputed  possession,  and  that  too 
as  if  it  had  authority  to  reign.  And  yet 
there  are  tender  and  passionate  souls  who 
have  need  of  being  unceasingly  preserved 
in  the  path  of  virtue  by  the  rein  of  religi- 
ous  exercises,  who  when  deprived  of  the 
power  of  approaching  at  the  hour  their  in- 
clmations  may  suggest  to  the  sources  of 
grace,  are  exposed  to  great  perils,  and  who, 
perhaps,  sometimes  incur  in  consequence 
etemal  death. 

Ay  me,  how  many  perils  doe  enfold, 

The  righteons  man,  to  make  him  daily  fall  1 

House  of  prayer  why  cloae  thy  gate«  ? Is 
• Hor.  Eplat.  II.  3. 
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there  an  hour  in  all  nature  when  the  heart 
should  be  weary  of  prayer?  when  man, 
whom  highest  God  doth  deign  to  heor  in 
tliee  as  his  temple,  sliould  have  no  incense 
to  offer  before  thy  ultar,  no  tear  to  confide 
to  tliee?* 

In  Catholic  cities  there  are  always  some 
young  persons  who  lead  a life  like  that  of 
St.  Basii  and  his  friend,  while  students 
together,  who  knew  the  way  to  two  places 
only  of  the  great  city  in  which  they  resided, 
— to  the  chureh  and  to  the  schools.  And 
yet  there  even  the  most  frequented  ways 
are  safe  for  innocence,  breathing  rather  an 
airof  poesy  than  of  diabolic  contagion.  The 
poor  beggars  in  the  streets  of  liome,  in* 
stead  of  telling  a talo  of  feigned  distress, 
are  heard  chaunting  the  prose  for  the  dead 
or  some  hymu  to  blessed  Mary.  Homer 
is  reprcsented  saying,  that  he  prefers  wan- 
dering  over  the  world,  thougli  weak  and 
poor,  to  leading  an  idle  life  in  the  sacred 
streets  of  Cyme ; but  in  a Catholic  city 
there  is  no  condition  which  inay  not 
possess  sanctity  and  joy.  No  hostile  ban- 
uer  is  there  hoisted  to  draw  men  from  the 
ranks  of  virtue.  The  Florentines,  indeed, 
may  not  at  present  dress  in  the  simple 
style  which  seemed  so  admirable  to  Dante, 
but  visit  a sea*port  like  Genoa,  and  see 
what  innocent  and  holy  manners  prevail. 

It  is  no  longer  the  nautic  crowd  whose 
dissolute  insolence  is  the  theme  of  tlie 
Athenian  poeta.  Here  angels  might  pass, 
and  not  drop  a tear.  M&rk  the  manners 
even  of  the  multitude  that  loiters  in  the 
public  ways  of  every  frequented  town.  See 
how  it  meekly  kneels  to  receive  a benedic- 
tion  from  the  bisliop  who  happens  to  pass 
by : and  when  the  dusk  comes  on,  and  the 
lamp  of  the  sanctuary  begins  to  shine 
brighter,  and  to  arrest  the  eye  of  the 
passenger  through  the  opened  doors  of 
churches,  hearken  to  the  sweet  sound  of 
innumerable  bells  which  rises  from  all 
sides,  and  see  what  a change  of  movement 
takes  place  among  this  joyous  and  inno- 
cent people ; the  old  men  break  off  their 
conversation  on  the  benches  at  the  doors 
and  take  out  their  rosaries,  tlie  children 
snatch  up  their  books  and  jackets  from  the 
green  in  token  that  play  is  over,  the  I 
women  rise  from  their  labour  of  the  dis- 
taff,  and  all  together  proceed  into  the 
church,  when  the  solemn  litanee  soon  rises 
with  ita  abrupi  and  crashing  peal,  till  the 
bells  all  toll  out  their  last  and  loudest 
tone,  and  the  adorable  victim  is  raised  I 

• Lamartine. 


over  the  prostrate  people,  who  tlien  issue 
forth  and  retire  to  their  respective  homes 
in  sweet  peace,  and  with  an  expression  ofthe 
utmost  thankfulness  and  joy.  The  moderns 
in  vain  attempt  to  account  for  the  difierence 
of  manners  in  these  Catholic  cities,  and 
in  their  own,  by  referring  to  their  present 
prosperity  and  accumulation  of  wealth; 
these  cities  in  point  of  magnifice nce  inconi- 
parably  surpassed  theirs,  and  with  respect 
to  riches  they  were  not  inferior : for  peace 
waa  in  their  strength,  and  abundance  in 
their  towers.  An  able  writer  has  shown 
tliat  tlie  conimercial  prosperity  of  Christiau 
nations  was  owing  to  that  universal  church 
which  brokc  down  the  barriers  between 
different  nations,  developed  and  assisted 
the  spirit  of  proselytism  by  withdrawing 
religion  from  national  and  political  fornis, 
and  by  means  of  that  spirit,  opened  new 
channels  to  maritime  commerce  and  to  the 
intercourse  of  men.  St.  Louis,  in  his 
establishments,  laid  down  the  principle  of 
free  exportation  as  the  simple  dictate  « f 
universal  charity.  It  is  true  men  had  not 
for  sole  motive  of  acti  vi  ty  the  desire  of 
making  a fortuno,  tempered  by  tlie  fear  of 
the  executioner ; but  riches  fiowed  into 
the  Catholic  statos,  as  they  had  been  pro* 
mised  in  the  Gospel,  in  the  way  of  a 
surplus  ; and  temporal  prosperity  was 
added  unto  those  who  sought  first  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  and  its  justiee.  Iu 
1764,  the  Abbe  Iutieri,  founded  at  Naples 
the  first  cliair  of  political  economy,  and 
the  author  who  remarks  this  factestablishes 
his  propositiou  that  Catholicism  comprises 
in  its  practical  consequences  the  most 
admirable  system  of  social  economy  which 
has  ever  been  given  to  the  world.  In 
fact,  from  the  tenth  century,  a multitude 
of  free  cities  had  risen  in  Flanders  and  on 
tlie  Baltic,  the  ancient  territory  of  the 
Germans,  which  rivalled  Venioe  and  Genoa 
in  riches.  It  is  admitted  that  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  Florence,  Venice,  and 
Genoa  possessed  as  much  wealth  as  is  no» 
found  in  London,  and  witbout  the  desola* 
tion  of  its  poor.  Two  millions  of  florins  in 
gold,  in  effective  moncy,  circulated  at  that 
timo  in  the  fonner  city,  while  it  was  the 
i centre  of  leaming  and  the  arts.  Boniface 
VIII.  said  to  Charles  of  Valois,  who  was 
going  to  Florence,  “I  send  you  to  the 
fountain  of  gold.”  Ncvcrtheless  Pignotii 
remarks  that  the  merchants  there  stili 
lived  even  in  the  midst  of  riches,  far  re- 
i moved  from  the  parade  of  ostentation 
| They  would  not  have  ventu red  to  put 
i either  gold  or  silver  upou  their  garments 
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nor  make  use  of  silver  piate  at  their 
tables  ; and  it  would  have  been  accounted 
a shame  for  a Citizen  to  have  made  use  of 
it*  “ For  this  disposition  and  greatness 
of  mind”  was  inherent  in  a Catholic  com- 
mnnity,  to  which  these  words  of  Cicero 
are  strictly  applicable,  “ that  while  in  their 
private  affairs  and  domestic  expenses,  being 
content  with  tlie  least,  they  lived  on  the 
most  slender  allowance,  in  the  empire  and 
in  public  dignity  they  referred  ali  things 
to  grandeur  and  magnificence.”  “ Quairitur 
enim  in  re  domestica  continentise  laus,  in 
publica  dignitatis.''!  Pignotti  says,  that 
in  the  course  of  a few  vears  many  sump- 
tuous  cdifices  had  been  erected  in  Florence, 
and  that  generosity  appeared  to  go  hand 
in  hand  with  religious  charity  in  embel- 
lishing  that  city.  In  the  year  15288,  a 
Florentine  Citizen,  Falco  Portinari,  better 
known  on  account  of  his  daughter  Beatrice, 
who  is  immortalized  by  Dante,  than  by 
the  pious  and  useful  Work  he  began, 
fonnded  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova, 
one  of  the  first  in  Tuscany.  Five  years 
afterwards,  the  genius  of  Calimala  was 
employed  in  adoming  the  church  of  St 
John  with  white  and  black  marble.  In 
the  preceding  year,  on  the  day  of  the  holy 
crees,  the  church  of  this  naine  was  begun 
with  that  magnificence  which  we  now  ad- 
mire ; and  in  September  a beginning  was 
made  with  all  possible  splendour  to  the 
superb  cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  dei  Fiore. 
It  was  to  these  holy  edifices  that  mer- 
chanta  volnntarily  devoted  a part  of  their 
gains.  The  samo  men  built  also  two 
towns  in  the  upper  valley  of  tlie  Amo, 
peopled  them.  and  gavo  privileges  to  the 
inhabitants.  These  were  the  castles  of  St 
John  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Amo,  and 
that  of  Caatel  Franco  on  tlie  right.  It 
was  the  genius  of  the  Catholic  religion 
which  inspired  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  when 
he  applied  his  immense  riches  to  embel- 
lishing  the  city  and  the  country  with  sacred 
and  profane  buildings.  The  hili  of  Fiesole 
stili  boasts  of  his  superb  edifices ; those  of 
St  Jerome.  the  magnificent  abbey,  the 
splendid  villa  at  the  summit  of  Careggi, 
Cafaggiolo,  and  Trebbio,  are  all  works  of 
Cosmo.  In  Florence,  the  sumptuous 
palace  in  Via  Larga,  the  churches  of  St. 
Laurenee,  St  Mark,  and  St.  Verdiana, 
owe  their  origin  to  him.  In  Magello,  too, 
he  erected  the  church  of  tlie  minor  friars 
in  the  midst  of  a delightful  grove,  and  he 
even  erected  hospitale  in  Jemsalem : in 
such  works  the  opcration  of  religion  is 

* Hiat,  of  Tutcsny,  111.  t Fr°  L.  Flacco. 


seen  as  clearly  as  if  they  were  enjoined  by 
the  very  letter  of  its  text  Since  the  ages 
of  faith,  and  the  revival  of  the  epicurean 
philosophy,  the  only  monuments  erected 
in  towns  have  been  fortresses  and  prisons, 
theatres,  exchanges,  and  triumphal  arches. 

“Laudantur  urbes  similiter  atque  ho- 
mines,”* says  Quintiliam  “The  virtues 
and  vices  of  each  are  the  samo.”  Amidst 
the  general  character  of  faith  which  be- 
longed  to  Christian  cities,  there  were  moral 
features  peculiar  to  particular  places  dis- 
cemible  in  each.  Thus  an  old  writer  says, 
that  the  city  of  Ilouen  assumed  a lamb  for 
its  amis,  to  signify  that  this  city  was 
always  mild  and  gentle,  insomuch  that 
the  blood  of  no  martyr  was  ever  shed 
within  its  walls ; the  first  raeasengers  of 
God  who  came  there  having  been  reeeived 
with  honour,  and  all  strangers  being  sure, 
in  all  ages,  to  meet  there  with  kind  and 
hospitable  trcatraent.!  At  Perenne,  such 
attention  was  paid  to  innocence  of  lan- 
guoge,  that  fines  used  to  be  levied  upon 
all  who  offended  against  it,  and  these  fines 
were  applied  to  tlie  expence  of  the  walls.; 
Some  cities  could  boast  of  enjoying  the 
especial  favour  of  holy  advocates  ; others, 
like  Kavenna,  seemed  to  enjoy  privileges 
from  heaven.  At  Lyons,  the  church  had 
a custom  of  always  expecting  a rcvelation 
from  God  before  it  elected  an  archbishop. 
In  the  sixth  century,  this  custom  prevailed 
there,  as  appeare  from  the  lifc  of  St. 
Eucher ; for  we  read  that  on  occasion  of 
his predecessors  death,  a child  had  a Vision 
of  an  angel,  who  indicated  to  him  St. 
Eucher,  who lcd  a hermits  life  in  a cavem 
on  the  Durance.  Upon  hearing  this,  the 
people  and  clergy,  after  a fast  of  three 
days,  sent  the  archdeacon  with  some  others 
to  the  hennit,  whom  they  brought  back 
with  them,  and  recognizcd  him  unani- 
mously  as  their  pastor.§  Cities  exulted  in 
their  ancient  exploits  of  saintly  warfarc, 
as  a farnily  in  those  of  its  ancestors.  Thus, 
in  the  hall  of  the  palace  of  tlie  Ilepublic, 
at  Sienna,  you  are  triumpliautlv  shown 
a painting  which  represents  the  depar- 
ture  of  the  two  thousand  Siennese  oru- 
saders,  who  were  sent  to  tlie  Holy  Land 
in  the  year  1008.  Cicero  says,  “ that  for 
discipline  and  gravity  Marseilles  surpassed 

• Hist.  Orat.  Lib.  UI.  7. 
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every  other,  and  that  it  would  be  casi  er  to 
praise  ali  its  institutions  than  to  imitato 
them."*  Yet  his  writings  are  an  evidence 
that  the  wbole  character  of  a city  life  has 
undergone  a revolution  aince  the  rise  of 
Chriatianity : for  in  the  ages  of  faith  it  was 
assurodly  free  from  the  crimes  which  he 
secius  to  think  inseparable  from  it.f  In 
the  Angustan  age  the  persona  who  preferred 
cities  to  the  country  are  described  as  baviug 
regard  only  to  their  plays,  baths,  taverns, 
and  vaults  of  debauchery.  I In  comparison 
with  the  character  which  then  prevailed, 
there  was  no  lnxury  and  consequently  no 
ovarice  in  Catholic  cities  . it  was  for  every 
man  who  wished  to  visit  them,  and  not,  as 
at  ancient  Corinth,  for  the  rich  alone. 
“The  Komans,"  says  Fctrarch,  “are  not 
greedy  of  gain.  I was  astonishcd  in  so 
great  a city,  to  find  so  few  mercbants  and 
usurere.”  The  streeta  of  these  cities  were 
less  familiar  with  the  bulletins  of  an  ex- 
change,  than  with  the  verses  of  pilgrims, 
who,  like  St.  Columban  from  Ireland,  sung 
the  shame  and  folly  of  avarice. 

St.  Gregory,  of  Tours,  mentions  the 
coming  of  Nuninus,  a French  nobleman, 
to  the  city  of  Auxerre,  and  exprcssly  says, 
that  he  cume  to  that  city,  “ causa  tantum 
religionis,"  to  visit  the  tombs  of  saints,  and 
to  pray  to  God.§  lieury  says,  that  during 
the  solem n fasta  of  the  church,  ali  business 
ceased,  and  the  streets  of  the  most  popu- 
lous  cities  were  as  silent  as  thedesert.|| 
On  entering  a Catholic  city  during  the 
octave  of  Corpus  Christi,  yon  find  the  air 
in  every  Street  embalmed  with  the  fru- 
grance  of  roses,  and  the  pavement  stili 
strewcd  with  the  beautiful  leavea  which 
had  been  scattered  before  the  blessed  aacra- 
ment.  Cities  were  privileged,  mysterious 
holv  places,  which  announced  on  ali  sides 
the  good  tidings  of  redemptiun,  and  from 
many  of  them,  as  stili  in  our  days  from 
Home,  each  man  necessarily  retumed  either 
better  or  worse  than  when  he  went.  When 
the  Normans  in  the  eleventh  century  first 
came  to  Sicily,  Messina  had  been  since 
two  hundred  years  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mnssulmans,  and  yet  on  the  sunimit  of 
its  ramparts  shone  a cross  of  gold  on  a 
jpurple  flag,  a revered  Symbol  which  the 
mbabitants  had  obtuined  permission  to  re- 
tain.  When  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had 
delivered  the  city  of  Grenada  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Moors,  the  joy  was  all  for 

* Pro  L.  Flacco.  ♦ Pro  S.  Roscio  Amer. 
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the  exaltation  of  the  cross.  The  first 
step  taken  by  the  grand  mas  ter  of  Leon,  on 
talung  possession  of  the  city,  was  to  elevate 
a great  cross  on  the  highest  tower  of  the 
Alhambra,  while  a numerous  clergy  entoned 
the  joyful  hymn  of  “ Te  Deum  laudamus," 
and  the  devout  hymn,  “O  Crux  are  spes 
unica."  Three  times  was  the  said  cross 
raised  on  high,  and  at  each  elevation  the 
people  sung  this  pious  hymn.  Tben  the 
devout  and  victorious  King  of  Spain,  nobly 
armcd,  on  horseback  in  the  midst  of  his 
battalions,  when  he  beheld  the  cross  ele- 
vated.  dismounted  and  knelt  upon  the 
gronnd,  and  adored  the  cross,  retuming 
thanks  to  God  for  the  benefits  he  had  be- 
stowed  upon  them  in  the  recovery  of  this 
great  city  of  Grenada,  As  you  enter  llome 
by  the  gate  of  M.  Faul,  or  by  that  of  St. 
1 orenzo,  you  see  a little  cross  in  the  wall 
of  the  outer  portal,  and  this  every  fervent 
Christian  kisses  with  devout  reverence. 
In  Italy,  the  first  thing  that  meets  the 
eye  over  the  gate  of  towered  cities  is  a 
pious  invitation  to  all  the  faithful  from 
some  particular  Church,  to  assist  in  it  at 
someapproaching  festival  which  it  isabout 
to  celebrate.  At  the  gate  of  every  city 
there  is  an  imagc  of  its  pntron,  or  some 
noble  painting  which  telis  the  stranger 
that  failh  is  within  those  walls,  so  that  he 
emere  full  of  devout  joy  and  confidence, 
perhaps,  applying  to  it  those  mysterious 
words  of  the  divine  text,  “ Blessed  are 
they  who  enter  into  the  city ; without  are 
the  delusions  of  nature,  and  the  poisonous 
creatures  which  infest  the  deseri  of  the 
world."  Nor  are  these  impressions  effaced 
as  he  departs  from  it,  for  the  Catholic 
traveller  must  needs  feel  that  the  place  is 
holy  in  which  dwells  the  nieek  religious 
man  of  blessed  order  to  whom  he  has  re- 
paired  in  the  sacramental  tribunals,  whom 
he  found  a man  of  God,  for  wisdom  and 
for  charity  more  than  human,  who  has 
renovated  his  world-wom  heart  by  rcveal- 
ing  to  him  the  secreta  of  the  spirituul  side 
of  things  and  refreshed  his  parched  and 
fainting  soul  with  some  drops  of  the  dew 
of  heaven.  Many  were  the  memorable 
events  which  followed  from  this  concep- 
tion  of  the  holiness  of  cities,  of  which 
two  instances  are  related  by  St.  Gregory. 
of  Tours ; for  he  says,  that  the  dty  of 
Bazadois  being  besieged,  a certain  holy 
priest  used  to  go  round  the  walls  every 
night  singing  the  1’salms  and  praying, 
while  the  enemy  was  laying  Waste  all  the 
surrnunding  towns,  burning  houses,  and 
ravaging  lanis,  and  plundering  in  all  direc- 
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tions ; but  that  one  night  it  seemed  to 
Gaoaeric,  the  king  of  the  barbarians,  aa 
if  men  in  white  robes,  and  carrying  lighted 
tapcrs,  were  making  the  circuit  of  the  city, 
and  raising  a chorus  uf  psaimody ; that 
after  sending  a herald  to  demand  the  rea- 
son  of  it,  and  receiving  foranswer,  that  no 
auch  procession  had  been  aeen  by  the 
citisens,  and  that  they  knew  nothing  of  it, 
he  conduded  if  they  do  not  know  it  is 
manifeat  that  God  assisis  them,  and  there- 
opon  that  he  drew  off  from  the  place.* 

1 The  second  example  occurred  at  the  siege 
of  Nantes,  while  that  city  was  surrounded 
by  a hoat  of  barbarians,  in  the  time  of  King 
1 Chlodorec,  for  it  happened  on  the  sixtieth 
' night  of  the  siege  about  midnight,  that 
there  appeared  to  them  men  in  white  vest- 
ments,  and  holding  burning  tapers,  who 
walked  forth  from  the  Basilica  of  the  bless- 
ed  martyrs,  Rogatianus  and  Donatus,  and 
another  chorus  proceeded  from  the  neigh- 
bouring  church  of  the  great  confessor  Simi- 
linus.  T he  two  processions  joined  and 
saluted  each  other,  prostrated  themselves 
in  prayer,  and  then  retumed  each  to  the 
place  whence  it  first  came  forth.  At  this 
spectacle,  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy 
being  seized  with  great  horror,  fled  with 
snch  precipitation,  that  at  break  of  day 
there  was  not  a man  to  be  seen.f  Fanci- 
ful  writers  availed  themselves  of  this 
: opinion  of  the  sanctity  of  cities  in  framing 
i tales  to  amuse  their  rcaders.  Torquemade 
relate*  an  instance  to  show  how  unwilling 
i were  tliose  under  the  dominion  of  demons 
to  enter  them,  and  it  is  told  with  such 
rimplicity,  that  it  cannot  be  heard  without 
a certain  pleasure.  “ When  I was  a stu- 
dent," then  says  Torqnemade,  “ another 
young  scholar  was  very  intimate  with  me, 
who  became  afterwards  so  skilled  in  medi- 
cine, tbat  he  was  made  physician  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  This  youth  told  me 
that  being  at  the  town  of  Guadalonpe, 
leaming  grammar  in  the  monastery  there, 
he  on  one  oceasion  went  out  in  the  evening 
to  take  a walk  in  the  fields,  and  that  he 
saw  a man  coming  np  to  him  habited  like 
a monk,  and  mounted  on  a horse  so  lean 
and  weary,  that  it  seemed  hardly  able  to 
bear  the  weight.  The  stranger  came  up 
to  him  and  said,  ‘Young  man,  will  you  do 
me  the  favour  to  go  for  me  into  the  town 
and  buy  something  for  my  supper,  because 
1 cannot  enter  it  myself  at  present,  for  cer- 
tain reasons ; and  you  will  do  me  a great 
pleasure  if  you  will  take  this  trouble  for 

* S.  Greg.  Tnron.  Miracul.  Lib.  1. 13. 
f IJ.  Lib.  I.  60. 

me.'  The  scholar  said  he  would  go  gladly 
if  he  would  give  him  the  means  : and  so 
he  gave  him  Bilrer,  and  the  scholar  ran  to 
the  town,  and  brought  him  back  what  he 
desired.  The  man,  spreading  his  mantle 
on  the  ground,  sat  down  and  made  his 
supper  in  the  field,  and  invited  the  scholar 
to  eat  with  him.  So  as  they  tulked  to- 
gether  ahout  many  things,  the  scholar 
asked  him  where  he  was  going,  and  he  re- 
plied,  to  Grenada.  The  scholar  said,  ‘ I 
hope  to  go  there  myself  before  long  to  see 
my  mother,  for  it  is  a long  time  since  I 
have  secn  her  or  heard  from  her.’  The 
man  then  said,  ‘ If  you  wish  to  go  there, 
come  with  me,  and  I will  pay  your  expen- 
ces,  and  comfort  you  on  the  way ; only  it 
must  be  on  the  condition  that  we  set  out 
immediately,  for  1 cannot  delay  here.’  The 
scholar,  who  was  very  poor,  not  having  a 
farthing,  accepted  the  offer,  and  only  beg- 
ged  him  to  wait  till  he  could  run  to  the 
town,  to  commend  some  of  his  acquaint- 
ances  to  God,  and  to  tie  up  some  Imoks. 
The  man  consenting,  he  ran  off,  and  came 
back  speedily  with  his  books  in  a string ; 
but  as  it  was  night-fall,  hebegged  the  man 
to  wait  till  morning ; but  he  replied  that 
they  would  better  travel  during  tlie  night, 
and  rest  by  day,  in  order  to  nvoid  the  heat, 
for  it  was  in  the  month  of.lune:  so  they 
set  out,  the  man  on  horsebaik  and  the 
scholar  on  foot,  talking  together  of  many 
things,  till  after  a time  the  man  desired 
him  to  monnt  up  behind  him.  The  scholar 
began  to  laugh,  and  said  ‘ How  can  your 
horse  carry  us  both,  when  he  is  already  so  i 
fatigued  with  your  weight  ?'  ‘ Ah,’  replied 
the  stranger,  ‘ you  do  not  know  him  : only 
mount,  boy,  as  I bid  you.’  The  scholar 
obeyed,  and  immediately  the  horse  began 
to  trot  in  a wonderful  style,  and  so  smooth- 
ly,  that  the  scholar  at  last  feli  asleep.  Thus 
they  travelled  ali  night,  and  at  day-break 
the  scholar  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  a 
beautiful  country  of  gardens  and  groves, 
and  a great  city  before  him,  and  he  asked 
his  companion  what  was  its  name,  and  be 
told  him  that  they  were  on  the  plain  of 
Grenada,  and  only  begged  in  return  for 
such  a lift,  that  he  would  not  mention  to 
any  one  the  particulare  of  the  journey ; 

‘ for,'  he  added,  ‘ I must  now  turn  off  here, 
and  so  you  may  go  your  own  way  into  the 
city.’  The  scholar,  in  great  amaze,  let 
himself  down  and  took  lcave  of  him,  and 
entercd  Grenada,  not  a little  alarmed,  and 
persuaded  that  he  must  have  been  riding 
upon  a horse  possest.”* 

• Hexameron,  Liv.  III.  284. 
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But  to  return  from  fable  to  history.  The 
very  seaaons  of  amusement  and  of  buay 
occupation  in  cities  partook  of  a religious 
interest.  Sacred  plays  were  represented 
to  honour  thc  entry  of  kings  : it  was  usual 
in  the  public  streets  to  act  the  play  of  tbe 
Good  Samaritan,  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  of 
the  Annunciation  and  Nativity.  Coventry, 
Chester,  York,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
were  famous  for  their  religious  playa.  The 
incorporated  trades  used  to  perform,  and 
the  various  sacred  parta  were  assigned  to 
particular  trades,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive  patruus.  A sacred  mystery  of  the 
pussion  of  Ghrist  was  performed  at  i’adna 
in  1243;  and  at  Friuii  in  1293;  and  at 
Florent*  in  1304  there  was  a representation 
of  Hell  upon  the  Arno,  to  the  fame  of 
which  spectade  Dante,  then  in  exile,  is 
said  to  have  been  not  insen&ible.  In  the 
same  city,  on  ocuaaion  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  there 
was  a gTand  public  festival  given  in  repre- 
sentation of  tbe  three  Alagi  coming  from 
the  Kast,  guided  by  the  star.  It  was  so 
pompous,  that  the  preparations  cost  the 
labour  of  three  months.*  These  superb 
pageants,  which  used  to  be  celebrated  in 
cities  and  towns  on  great  eventa,  in  which 
persona  of  ali  ranks  took  part,  nourished  a 
taste  for  art  and  decoration,  and  tended  to 
eunoble  and  humanise  the  lower  orders. 
Such  were  the  magnificent  spectacles  given 
at  Venice,  when  Lorenzo  Celsi  was  doge, 
in  the  year  1364,  on  occasion  of  the  reco- 
very  of  the  island  of  Candia,  and  at  Milan 
by  the  Yisconti,  in  1355,  and  by  Bergonzo 
llotta  on  the  marriage  of  Cio  vanni  Gale- 
azzo  Sforza  with  Isabella  of  Arrugon  ; as 
also  by  Galeazzo  Yisconti  in  1366,  when 
he  married  his  danghter  to  lJonel,  son  of 
the  king  of  Kngland,  and  that  celebrated  at 
Rimini  in  1324,  by  Mala  testo.  These 

were  sometimes  annua),  as  that  at  Venice 
on  the  election  of  a new  doge,  and  on  the 
marrying  of  the  sea,  when  used  to  be  dis- 
played  the  eight  standards,  which  sovereign 
pontiffs  had  given  to  the  republic ; and 
that  on  the  feast  of  St.  Catherine,  insti- 
tuted  by  the  doge  Gradenigo  in  I3u7 ; 
and  in  other  places  an  aunual  rejoicing  took 
place,  as  at  Ferrura,  in  pursuance  of  a 
statute  in  1279;  on  the  festival  of  St. 
George;  and  at  Yicenza  that  denominated 
of  the  wheel.  on  Corpus  Christi  and  on  the 
Assumption ; at  1'avia  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  translation  of  San  Siro;  and  at 
Sienna  on  the  feast  of  St.  George,  to  com- 

• Marliiavers  Hiat.  o I Florcnce,  Liti.  VII. 


memorate  its deliverance  at  Monte  Aperto; 
at  Modeno  on  the  feast  of  St.  Micbael ; at 
Bologna,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  on  that 
of  St.  Hartholomew,  to  commemorate  its 
deliverance  from  the  tyTanny  of  the  Ghi- 
bellines;  and  on  that  of  St.  Peter ; at 
Verona,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent,  at 
which  latter  Dante  was  present ; and  on 
the  last  Friday  of  the  carnival,  in  the 
piazza  of  St.  Zeno.*  Stripe  mentions  the 
spectacles  which  were  exhibited  in  1-ondon, 
when  Queen  Fleanor  rode  through  the 
city  to  her  coronation,  in  1 236 ; and  again 
in  1293,  on  occasion  of  the  victory  ob- 
tained  by  Fdward  I.  over  the  Scota  ; and 
: again  in  1367,  when  Kdward  the  Black 
Prince  brought  King  John  of  France  pri- 
soner  through  the  city ; and  in  1392,  when  i 
Richurd  II.  passed  through  London,  after 
the  citizens,  by  submission  and  the  queen‘s 
intercession,  had  obtained  the  reaturation 
of  their  charter  ; and  again  in  1416,  upon 
the  entry  of  Henry  V.  after  the  battlo  of 
Aginconrt;  and  again  in  1446,  on  the 
marriage  of  Henry  VI.  with  Queen  Mar- 
guerite,  of  which  last  we  read,  that  there 
were  costly  pageants  with  verses  by  Lyd- 
gate,  and  resemblance  of  divers  old  his- 
torica, to  the  great  comfort  of  the  queen 
and  her  attendants.  Sometimes  the  public 
amusements  consisted  in  the  exercises  of 
the  youth.  Invitations  to  tournaments 
used  to  l>e  sent  to  cities  as  well  as  to  the 
nobility.  In  the  year  1331,  the  citizens  of 
Rheims  proceeded  under  their  banners  to 
assist  at  a celebrated  tournament  near 
Tournay,  at  which  Ilugues  de  Large,  one 
of  their  number,  defeated  and  disarmed 
John  Vestin  of  Tournay,  surnamed  Le  Roi 
de  Cornoiiailles,  one  of  the  most  doughty 
champions. f Rivers  gave  occasion  to  a 
variety  of  joyous  spectacles,  as  that  at 
l’avia  every  year  performed  in  boats  on 
the  Ticino  ; and  at  Pisa  that  on  the  bridge 
over  the  Arno,  to  commemorate  the  valour 
of  Cinzica  Sismondi,  whose  heroism  pre- 
served  the  city  from  being  surprised  by 
the  Saracena  in  1 105 : J but  the  sentiment 
of  pagan  glory  never  entered  into  them ; 
for  the  mimic  triumph  of  Caatruccio  Cas- 
tracani  at  Lucca,  in  1326,  waa  a rare,  if 
not  a solitary  instance,  of  a revival  of  that 
barharous  spectacle.  In  Italy  we  may 
stili  witness  the  innocent  and  beautifrd 
furni  of  public  rejoicing,  as  in  that  city  on 

* Antichita  Romantiohe  cVIUilia,  Epoca  II. 

t Auquetil,  Hist.  <!e  Rheims,  Lir.  III.  194. 
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the  Arno,*  whose  yonth  stili  delighta  in 
the  exercises  of  the  days  of  old  ehivalry, 
when  its  festi  vities  could  inspire  Ariostu 
with  imagery  for  his  world  of  bright  en- 
chantment.  The  ehivalry  of  hutnbie  life 
played  an  important  part  on  these  oeca- 
' sions.  The  king  of  France,  Louis  XII. 

and  his  queen,  made  their  entry  into  the 
j city  of  Rouen,  which  was  very  triumphant. 

for,  adda  tbe  old  historian  of  Kayart,  if 
!l  the  gentlemeu  did  their  duty  there,  the 
children  of  the  town  did  theirs  no  less  -f 
In  another  reapect  they  conduced  to  the 
j advantage  of  society,  by  causing  to  meet 
togelher  the  nobles,  poets,  philosophers, 
and  men  of  letters  of  various  countries, 
who  thus  became  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  mutually  imparled  those  dis- 
coveries  which  might  contribute  to  the 
common  glory.  In  fact,  noble  writers  did 
not  disdain  to  describe  tbeae  spectaclea  : 
and  sometimes  the  earliest  efforts  of  their 
genius  were  employed  upon  them,  as  those 
of  Giambullari  when  he  described  that 
celebrated  at  Tlorence  on  the  marriage  of 
l osmo  I.  with  Kleanore  of  Toledo.  At 
Venice,  J affier  had  the  curiosity  to  witness 
’ the  ceretnony  of  the  doge  marrying  the 
sea,  because  it  was  to  be  for  the  last  time. 
St.  Real  snys,  this  spectacie  of  public  re- 
joicing,  this  tranquil  and  happy  festival  of 
a whoie  people,  so  wrought  upon  him  that 
he  lost  ali  rcsolution  to  co-operate  witb  the 
conspirators  and  destroy  Venice:  and  it 
was  at  that  moment  that  he  conceived  the 
expedient  which  he  hoped  might  save  both 
the  city  and  his  companions.  Petrarch, 
describing  the  joyous  festivity  at  Cologne 
on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  in  that  city, 
I after  mentioning  how  he  was  struck  with 
the  number  of  beantiful  women  who  cov- 
ered  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  concludes 
thus  : “In  the  midst  of  the  vast  crowd  I 
was  surprised  to  (ind  neither  tumuit  nor 
confnsion ; a great  joy  appeared  without 
licentiousness."  The  connexion  between 
the  Catholic  religion  and  this  cheerful  and 
happy  aspect  of  cities,  was  never  more 
clearly  seen  than  where  the  modern  philo- 
sophy  is  allowed  to  prevail  against  it,  as  in 
that  noble  capital  which  in  former  times 
was  joyous  and  comparatively  innocent, 
though  now,  through  the  multitude  of  her 
sophists,  she  is  proud  and  loathsome.  There 
for  awhile  at  least  they  have  accomplished 

I their  triumph:  “attrita  est  civitas  vani- 

•  The  famoos  sport  of  the  Pisens,  called  the 
ginoeo  dei  ponte,  recalls  the  gaxnes  of  chiTalry. 

♦ La  tres  joyeuse  Hyatoire,  Utc.  chap.  xxviii. 


tatis ; clausa  est  omnis  domus  nullo  intro- 
eunte.”* 

To  the  intervals  of  busy  occupation  be- 
longed  also  a kind  of  religious  interest  in 
the  Christian  towns,  which  might  even 
supply  matter  for  a curious  episode  in  their 
history.  When  religion  had  given  rise  to 
an  extraordinary  concourse  of  people  at 
any  place,  assembling  in  consequence  of 
devotion  to  some  saint  on  his  festival, 
merchants  availed  tliemselves  of  the  cir- 
cumstance.  and  fairs  were  established  dur- 
ing  the  interval,  so  that  the  faithful  might 
exercise  their  devotion,  and  at  the  same 
time  reap  the  advantage  of  a plentiful  and 
cbeap  market  for  things  of  more  rare  or 
difficult  attainment.  The  clergy  favoured 
commerce  to  a certain  extent,  and  even 
granted  indulgences  to  those  who,  having 
repaired  to  these  fairs,  should  make  offer- 
ings  to  the  poor  in  the  nearest  church  ; for 
piety  founa  nothing  to  condemn  in  this 
kind  of  commerce,  which  was  simple  and 
conformable  to  those  primeval  maxims  of 
humanity  which  Hesiod  of  old  developed 
in  heroic  verse.  Ali  servile  labour  was 
indeed  prohibited  on  a festival,  but  dispen- 
sations  and  custom  for  the  good  of  the 
communi ty  allowed  this  minor  and  local 
traffic,  though  contrary  to  the  canon  law, 
which  on  these  occasions  was  considered 
abrogated.f 

At  Jerusalem  during  the  seasons  when 
the  pilgrims  from  the  West  resorted  thither, 
there  was  a fair  held ; at  Loretto  on  the 
festival  of  our  Lady  in  September,  at 
Pavia  on  the  festival  of  St.  Augustin,  whose 
relics  are  there  enshrined,  and  similarly  in 
other  places,  according  to  the  epoch  of 
their  respective  patrons,  annual  fairs  were 
held.  At  Lyons  the  famous  fair  des  Mer- 
veilles,  owed  its  origin  to  a solemn  festival, 
celebrated  in  inemory  of  the  19,000  vic- 
tims  whose  blood  was  shed  for  the  faith  in 
the  primitive  Church.  This  drew  such  a 
concourse  of  people,  that  the  fair  was 
established.  '1  he  celebrated  fair  of  Ileau- 
caire  was  held  at  the  feast  of  the  Magdalen. 
In  the  time  of  King  Charles  V.  Cilles 
IS  1 alet,  Seigneur  of  Villepecle,  obtained 
leave  to  have  a fair  in  this  place,  to  begin 
on  St.  George’s  Day,  on  account  of  the 
concourse  of  people  to  the  chapel  there, 
which  was  under  the  invocation  of  that 
saint.  J Such  was  the  crowd  of  devout 
people  who  resorted  to  the  abbey  of  Gercy 

• Isni.  c.  xxiv. 
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on  the  festi val  of  its  patron,  when  his 
relics  were  exposed,  that  the  abbess  ob- 
tained  lea  ve,  in  15 10,  to  establish  a fair  on 
that  day.  It  was  the  exposition  of  the 
relics  in  the  nbbey  of  Hierre  which  occa- 
sioned  the  concourse  of  people  there,  and  the 
consequent  establishment  of  the  fair  on  its 
festival.  The  dedication  of  the  church  of 
St.  Remi  at  Itheims,  is  stili  commemora ted 
by  an  annual  fair  on  the  first  of  October. 
In  the  year  l48(i  the  monks  of  St.  Ger- 
main-des-Pres,  at  Paris,  had  the  privilege 
of  holding  a fair  near  the  abbey ; so  had 
also  the  abbey  of  St.  Laurent.  This  was 
the  scene  of  Parisian  festivity.  Every  day 
during  the  fair,  mass  used  to  be  said  in  a 
chapel  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  halls  or 
booths.  There  was  also  a fiiir  in  the  open 
place  opposite  the  west  front  of  Notre 
Dame ; another  within  the  walls  of  the 
temple  on  the  festival  of  St.  Simon  and 
St.  J ode ; another  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Clair,  before  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor  ; and 
generali y there  used  to  be  a fair  before 
each  church  on  the  festival  of  its  patron- 
saint.* 

In  England  the  history  of  fairs  proves 
the  practice  to  have  been  the  same  as  in 
other  countries.  When  the  first  mass  was 
sung  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  after  its  erec- 
tion  on  the  new  site,  King  Henry  III. 
gave  a charter  to  the  church,  granting, 
among  other  privileges,  the  liberty  of  an 
annual  fair  of  eight  days,  from  the  vigil  to 
the  octave  of  the  Assumption  inclusi  ve,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  church.  The  priory  of 
St.  Bartholomew  in  London  had  the  privi- 
lege, from  the  kings  of  England,  of  holding 
an  annual  fair  on  its  festival. 

To  mark  how  much  interest  might  be 
attached  to  the  history  of  these  fairs,  let  us 
delay  an  instant  and  hear  the  account 
which  is  given  of  that  of  St.  Denis,  which 
was  for  the  first  time  established  near  that 
abbey  in  the  time  of  the  pious  King  Dago- 
bert.  It  began  on  the  9th  of  October,  the 
festival  of  St.  Denis,  and  lasted  during  a 
month,  to  allow  time  for  merchants  to 
come  from  Lombardy,  Provence,  and  Spain. 
In  the  year  1472,  it  was  finally  abridged 
to  eight  days.  The  second  fair  of  St. 
Denis  began  on  the  festival  of  St.  Matthias, 
because  that  was  the  day  of  the  dedication 
of  the  church,  which  had  been  finished 
under  Charlemagne.  Indulgences  were 
published  then  for  ali  who  visited  the 
church.  The  third  fair  of  St.  Denis  was 
called  the  Landit,  from  the  word  “ indic- 

• De  Su  Victor,  Tablesu  de  Paris,  Tom.  IV.  351. 


tus,"  or  “campus  indicatus,"  it  being  held 
in  the  fields  between  I41  Chapelle  and  St. 
Denis,  where  the  Bishop  of  Paris  used  to 
assemble  the  devout  multitude  to  show  tlie 
holy  relics  of  the  cathedral,  there  being  no 
church  in  Paris  large  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose.  The  clergy  went  in  procession, 
“usque  ad  indictum:"  and  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  Landit.  A poet  of  the  year 
1290,  who  had  made  a list  of  the  streets  of 
Paris  in  verse,  gave  a deseri ption  of  this 
fair  as  “la  plus  roial  foire  du  monde." 

**  Premierement  la  procession 
De  Nostre  Dame  de  Paris 
Y vient,  que  Dieu  gart  de  perir, 

Tons  les  bons  marcheans  qui  y sont 
Qui  les  grans  ricliesses  y out. 

Que  Diex  les  puit  tous  avaucier : 

L'Evcsque  ou  le  Penancier, 

Leur  fuit  de  Dieu  beneison.” 

“ There,”  he  says,  “are  the  sellers  of 
beer  and  the  barbers,  the  tavern-keepers 
and  the  sellers  of  tapestry,  and  the  mer- 
cers, 

“ A la  coste  dn  grand  cbemin 
Est  la  foire  du  parchemin.'1 

And  after  that  are  the  tailors,  the  furriers, 
the  linen-drapers,  the  leather-sellers,  the 
shoe-sellers,  and  cutlers,  and  rope-sellers. 
the  corn-merchants,  the  jewellers,  and 
silversmiths.  These  merchants  come  to 
the  fair  from  Paris  and  Provins,  Rouen, 
Ghent,  Ypres,  Douay,  Bruxelles,  Caen, 
Breteul,  Chartres.  Bcauvais  Evreux.  T royes. 
Sens,  A ux malle,  Montereul  sur  la  Mer,  St. 
Quintin,  St.  Orner,  Abbeville,  Chalons, 
Louvain,  Tourney,  Corbie,  Lilie,  Flui 
Arras.  Mercy  1”  cries  the  jK>et,  oppressed 
with  the  numbers  that  occur  to  hira, 

“ Je  les  mis  tous  en  mon  escrit” 

“ Nor  must  I forget,”  he  continues,  “the 
dealers  in  cattle,  in  sheep,  and  swine,  and 
horses." 

“ Ronsins,  polefrois  et  destrier, 

Les  meilleurs,  que  l’on  puet  trover, 

Jumens,  poulains  et  palefrois, 

Teis  comme  por  Coutes  et  pour  Roys.” 

Upon  the  acquisition  which  the  abbey 
of  St.  Denis  made  of  this  land  in  1294, 
the  I^andit  came  more  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion.  When  the  day  arrived  of  the  Lan- 
dit, the  abbey  sent  its  officers  to  receive 
the  bishop  and  clergy  of  Paris  with  the 
relics.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
university  of  Paris  being  established  in 
form,  began  to  take  part  in  the  Landit,  on 
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account  of  the  parchment  sol  J there,  which 
was  then  a great  article  in  all  fairs.  The 
rector  went  to  choose  the  parchment  for 
the  university.  In  1291,  all  dealers  in 
parchment  were  forbidden  to  procure  it  at 
1 the  Landit,  on  the  first  day  of  the  fair, 

1 before  merchants  of  the  king  and  of  the 
bithop  of  Paris,  and  the  masters  and 
scholare  of  the  nniversity,  had  made  their 
provisions.  This  going  of  the  rector  to 
the  Landit  was  a joyful  time  for  the 
scholare  to  whom  it  gave  a vacation  of 
some  days ; for  all  must  needs  go  with 
him,  as  if  it  were  not  enough  that  he 
should  be  attended  by  his  officere.  The 
. journey  was  made  with  all  the  pomp  and 
rejoicing  of  an  ancient  triumph.  All  the 
Kegents  and  scholare  mounted  on  horse- 
back  in  the  Place  of  St.  Genevicve,  and 
| from  thence  marched  in  ordcr ; though 
circumstances  sometimes  occurred  which, 
as  l.el>euf  says,  gave  infinite  embarrass- 
, ment  to  the  masters.  It  was  not  enough 
| to  go  to  the  1-andit,  the  scholars  must  go 
as  far  as  St.  Denis.  As  the  Landit  was  in 
a hot  season  of  the  year,  numbers  of 
scholare  used  to  fall  sick  in  eonsequence  of 
the  fatigue,  especially  the  little  ones.  At 
length,  in  1550,  Jerome  Gornier,  the  rec- 
tor, procured  an  ordonnance  from  the 
parliament,  limiting  the  number  that  might 
accompany  the  rector,  and  only  twelvc  of 
each  nation  were  in  future  pcrmitted  to 
attend  him ; but  notwithstanding,  there 
continued  to  he  private  bands  of  scholars, 
called  I .es  petits  lamdits,  who  pcrsisted 
in  going.  The  year  1656  completed  the 
calamity  of  the  scholare,  for  the  Landit 
; was  removed  to  the  walls  of  St.  Denis. 
However,  the  scholare  wishing  to  preserve 
their  old  customs,  resolved  to  continue 
; their  annuol  expeditions  to  the  old  spot  in 
the  plain,  though  there  was  to  he  no  longer 
a fair  there.  At  length,  when  the  art  of 
printing  had  superseded  the  use  of  parch- 
ment, the  Landit  bccame  obsolete,  with 
regard  to  the  university,  and  nothing  re- 
! mained  of  it  but  the  leave  which  used  to 
be  granted  every  year  on  the  Monday  after 
St.  Barnabas,  which  continued  to  be  called 
the  couge  du  Landit.* 

In  Italy,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Mark,  the 
indulgences  granted  by  the  holy  see  draw- 
ing  vast  muhitudes  to  Venice,  a fair  was 
instituted  in  1 ISO  on  the  sliores  of  the 
Adriatic,  in  which  various  spectacles  used 
to  be  offered,  and  where  it  was  the  custom 

* Lebeuf,  Hiat.  da  Dioc&e  dc  Paris,  Tora.  UI. 
p.  V>1. 


for  artists  to  exhibit  specimens  of  their 
work.  It  was  at  this  fair  that  Canova  first 
distinguished  himself,  and  it  was  the  ap- 
plause there  bestowed  on  his  group  of 
Dedalus  and  Icarus  which  is  supposed  to 
have  encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  that 
track  of  glory.*  The  minstrels  who  used 
to  sing  the  song  of  Roland  at  these  fairs 
became  so  numerous,  that  in  1288  there 
were  statutes  published  at  Bologna  agninst 
them.f  These  particulare  respecting  the 
fair  of  St.  Mark  and  of  St.  Denis,  will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  features  which,  in 
some  degree,  belonged  to  all  similar  assem- 
blies  of  merchants  in  the  middle  ages ; for 
everywhere  these  annual  fairs  were  in- 
vested  with  somewhat  of  a smiling,  and 
even  poetic  character,  being  closely  con- 
nected  with  a thousand  innocent  recol- 
lections  of  friendship  with  immemorial 
customs,  which  attached  men  to  their 
homes  and  to  their  country,  with  associa- 
tions  of  domestic  interest,  and  with  the 
encouragement  of  humble  and  popular 
artists,  who  were  induced  to  employ  their 
talents  in  a multitude  of  inventions,  and  to 
conduce  to  the  recreation,  and  even  to  the 
religious  instruction  of  youth.  Tasso,  in 
an  unpublislted  letter,  borrows  a noble 
imnge  of  the  accidents  of  human  life  from 
the  confusion  of  a solemn  and  populous 
fair ; and,  in  fact,  philosophers  as  well  as 
poets  might  have  deignca  to  risit  them. 
In  cities  on  these  occasions  hermits  were 
sometimes  seen,  who  came  either  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  at  the  festival  which 
gave  rise  to  the  fair,  or  else  of  addressing 
some  words  of  holy  counsel  to  the  people 
assetnbled.  Thus  the  hermit,  Nicolas  vou 
der  Plue,  who  had  his  cell  and  little  cbapel 
in  the  forest  near  Sarnen,  used  never  to 
be  seen  from  horne  excepting  once  every 
ear  on  the  eve  of  the  Assumption,  when 
e used  to  be  seen  in  the  crowd  at  the 
solemn  procession  in  Lucerne.J  It  was 
on  the  Saturday  after  St.  Thomas’s  Day, 
in  the  year  1481,  that  this  holy  man  came 
barefoot  from  his  cell  in  the  forest,  over 
the  mountains,  deep  in  snow,  to  Stanz, 
where  he  appeared  in' the  assembly,  and 
succeeded  in  reconciling  differences,  and 
prevailed  upon  his  countrymen  to  admit 
Freyburg  and  Soleure  into  their  confede- 
racy.  Before  all  the  great  festivals  holy 
solitary  men  used  to  flock  into  cities,  and 

• Paulo  Morosini,  Storia  di  Venerio,  Murrin 
Slorio  dei  Commercio  di  Veneria. 
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were  sure  to  appear  as  the  great  bells  an- 
nounced  the  first  vespera  of  the  feast. 
Monteil  says,  that  Olier,  the  solitary  reli- 
gions  man,  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  hermit  of  the  Aube,  because  he 
lived  in  a little  hermitage  near  the  source 
of  that  river,  uaed  always  to  come  into 
Troyes  on  the  e ve  of  great  festi  vals,  to 
assist  at  the  solemnities  in  the  cathedral. 
On  these  occasiona  he  used  to  take  up  his 
lodging  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  towers  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  ; he  was  neither  priest 
nor  deacon,  nor  subdeacon  nor  clerk,  his 
cowl  was  nothing  but  what  was  worn  by 
the  peasants  ; he  had  made  no  vows,  like 
the  hermit  brothers,  nor  did  he  belong  to 
any  order,  but  was  simply  a lay  hermit.* 
The  appearance  of  such  men  was  not  an 
unimportant  feature  in  the  solemnities  of 
towns.  Those  who  have  resided  in  Catho- 
lic  cities  may  be  often  reminded  of  what 
F.  Bouhours  says  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
that  when  he  used  to  leave  his  solitude, 
and  come  into  the  villages  to  instruet  the 
poor,  no  one  doubted,  after  seeing  him, 
but  that  it  was  a saint  come  from  the 
desert  to  teaeh  men  the  way  to  heaven. 
St.  Jerome  used  to  say,  u let  every  one 
judge  for  themselves,  but  to  me  a town  is 
a prison,  and  solitude  a paradise."+  This 
was  said  at  a time  before  Christianity  had 
imparted  a new  character  to  cities ; but 
yet  even  in  those  early  ages,  we  find  that 
holy  anchorites  in  the  desert  stili  felt  an 
interest  in  the  cities  of  men ; for  one  of 
the  three  questions  respecting  the  earth, 
which  St.  Paul  the  hermit  addressed  to  St. 
Anthony  was,  do  men  raise  new  edifices 
in  the  ancient  cities  ? I 

We  find  that  these  holy  lovers  of  soli- 
tude did  not  disdain  sometimes  to  take  up 
their  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
cities.  It  is  in  a rocky  ravine  in  the  forest 
which  come*  near  to  the  walls  of  Sarnen, 
that  the  little  wooden  hut  and  chapel  may 
be  seen  where  ouce  lived  that  man  of  God 
whose  prayers  had  cured  the  sick,  stopped 
the  fiames,  appeased  feuds,  and  saved  his 
country.  Hermi ts  were  frequently  to  be 
found  living  close  to  the  gates  of  populous 
towns ; and  as  when  a wandering  lad,  who 
goes  forth  to  swim  on  a summer's  morning, 
discovers  with  joy  the  beauteous  lily,  or 
some  wild  fragrant  blossom,  which  noats 
free  and  odoriferous  upon  the  cool  blue 
waves,  though  close  to  the  walls  of  a 
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parched  and  unwholesome  city ; so  was  it 
i Bweet  to  find  these  men  of  pure  and  peace- 
ful  souls,  devoted  to  holy  contemplation, 
dwelling  within  a short  distance  of  the 
towns  which  resounded  day  and  night  to 
the  busy  hum  of  the  multitude,  that  fol- 
lowed  the  broad  and  unsequestered  way. 
In  the  third  century  St.  Parre  withdrew 
from  the  city  of  Troyes,  and  retired  into 
a country  place  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  he  lived  a most  holy  and  austere 
life.  This  spot  is  pointed  out  by  tradition 
in  the  field,  which  is  not  more  than  300 
paces  from  the  city  walls,  where,  till  the 
revolulion,  stood  the  pious  monastery  of 
Foici,  the  origin  of  which  name  is  thus 
related  : “ While  St.  Parre  lived  here  in 
holy  retreat,  St.  Savinien,  a Greek  from 
Samos,  who  after  becoming  a Christian 
had  passed  into  Gaul,  arrived  at  Troyes, 
and  coming  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
where  he  found  this  holy  man,  was  received 
by  him  into  his  hermitage,  and  perceiving 
that  St.  Parre  and  his  servants  were  assi- 
duous  in  prayer,  and  that  the  Christian 
faith  was  in  their  souls,  he  retumed  thanks 
to  God  that  faith  was  here,  and  hence  the 
place  ever  afterwards  bore  the  name  of 
Foy-icy,  fidiacum  a fide/'*  Even  within 
the  very  heart  of  towns  hermits  were 
. found  to  dwell.  Recluses  had  their  cells 
i either  in  grottoes  under  the  streets,  or  in 
towers  surrounded  by  palaces,  where  they 
were  devoted  to  constant  prayer  and  medi- 
tation.  Such  is  the  history  belonging  to 
the  cave  at  Koyston,  and,  if  we  credit 
some  authors,  to  the  tower  of  Rolland  in 
Paris.  On  the  hi  11  of  St.  Gene vie ve  at  Paris, 
lived  the  holy  solitary  priest,  Duldolenus, 
the  friend  of  St.  Eloi,  whom  that  saintly 
silversmith  used  to  visit  frequently.  It 
appears  from  tities  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Geuevieve,  that  in  this  neighbourhood,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  there  was  a Street 
or  road  called  from  him.  Vicus  servi  Dei.f 
In  Florence,  upon  the  bridge  Allegrazie. 
lived  certain  holy  women,  recluses.  At 
the  present  day,  in  each  of  the  little  lonely 
chapels  or  oratories  in  the  neighbourhood, 
or  even  in  the  sequestered  parts  of  Rome, 
you  find  a hermit  who  takes  care  of  the 
holy  place.  There  is  generally  one  resid- 
ing  among  the  ruined  arches  of  the  Colos- 
seum. We  find  indications  too  in  onr  old 
literature,  of  solitary  wise  and  benevolent 
men  living  secluded  in  cities,  who  used  to 
be  sought  out  as  private  arbiters  and  ad- 
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visere,  in  all  cases  of  dilficulty,  by  the 
people.  Thus  in  the  Fabliau,  tbe  young 
mau  who  is  faisely  accused  of  having  stoleu 
oil  from  the  barrels  left  in  his  cellar,  goes 
for  adrice  to  “ a fanious  philosopher  in  the 
town,  a good  man,  who  lived  according  to 
God,  and  who  empioyed  his  talents  in  suc- 
couring  the  unhappy."  The  annals  of  the 
city  of  Troyes  make  mention  of  a hermit, 
whose  history  is  so  wonnd  up  with  its  old 
towers,  that  it  is  impossible  to  disengage 
it  from  them.  In  the  year  1419  died  the 
good  hermit,  tbe  blessed  friar  John  of 
Gand,  and  was  buried  in  the  charch  of  the 
Dominicans  at  Troyes,  in  a chest  of  wood, 
aecured  with  burs  of  iron,  in  the  South  wall 
of  the  nave.  His  history  was  remarknble, 
During  the  ealamities  of  France,  conse- 
quent  upon  the  wars  with  the  Knglish, 
and  at  the  time  when  Charles  VII.  was  j 
struggling  to  defend  his  kingdom,  a her- 
mit of  St.  Claude  was  raised  up  to  give 
warning  to  men.  This  brother  John  of 
Gand  was  so  called  eitber  from  a certain 
nobie  family,  which  bears  the  surname  of 
Gand,  and  which  is  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Troyes,  which  stili  boasts  that  this  holy 
anchorel  was  of  its  blood,  or  else  from  the 
city  of  Ghent,  in  Flanders,  of  which  he 
must  have  been  a native.  Ile  that  as  it 
may,  be  lived  as  a brother  among  the 
hermit»  on  the  mountain  St.  Claude,  where 
many  holy  men  led  an  angelic  life  : till 
moved  by  the  ealamities  of  France,  he  left 
his  hermitage  for  a while,  and  travelled  on 
till  he  arrived  at  the  place  where  Charles  | 
VII.  was  to  be  seen,  and  entering  his 
presence,  he  asked  him,  saying,  “ Sire,  do 
you  desire  to  have  peace  ? it  comes  from 
God.”  And  the  king  answering,  “ My  i 
good  father,  that  is  what  1 desire  from  my 
heart,  if  it  please  God  to  give  it  to  me." 
Then  the  good  hermit  said,  “ Sire,  since 
you  desire  peace,  you  shall  have  it,  and 
God  will  grant  you  victory."  Having 
thns  spoken  to  the  king  of  France,  he  went 
to  the  king  of  Kngland,  and  proposed  the 
same  question  to  him,  “ Sire,  do  you  desire 
to  have  peace  ? " The  king  answered 
haoghtily,  “No,  and  that  he  was  resolved 
to  conquer  all  the  kingdom,  and  that  the 
king  of  Bourges  (for  so  he  called  Charles 
VII.)  had  nothing  to  gain  from  him.” 
Then  the  hermit  replied,  “ Sire,  men  pro- 
pose  and  God  disposes,  for  he  is  tbe 
sovereign  master.  It  will  not  be  as  you 
say  ; but  you  should  think  of  your  end, 
which  will  soon  overtake  you."  The  king, 
naturally  passionate,  would  have  given 
s tripes  to  the  hermit,  without  respecting 


his  habit ; however  he  refrained,  and  let 
him  depart.  Now  it  is  well  known  that 
Henry  died  shortly  after,  in  1421.  But 
to  rcturn  to  our  hermit : he  continued  to 
lead  an  austere  life,  with  fasts  and  vigils, 
and  practising  both  external  and  internal 
mortificatione,  so  that  it  was  wonderful 
how  he  snrmounted  all  passions,  and  be- 
came  so  hutnble  and  patient ; for  even  on 
beholding  his  etfigy  in  white  stone,  which 
is  on  the  spot  where  his  bones  repose,  it  is 
easy  to  judge  that  he  had  sanctity  in  his 
soul,  and  great  grace  from  God.  People 
used  to  style  him  the  holy  hermit  of  St. 
Claude,  for  every  thing  that  he  did  and  said 
was  holy.  Whenever  he  came  into  the 
city  of  Troyes,  he  used  to  lodge  in  the 
hostel  of  the  Moors ; or  rather  the  good 
woman  that  kept  this  house,  knowing  his 
holy  life,  respected  him,  and  used  to  give 
him  lodging  for  the  love  of  God,  giving 
him  a little  room  in  a retired  part,  that  he 
might  be  without  noise  orany  disturbance. 
From  there  he  used  to  visit  the  convent  of 
the  Dominicans  to  hear  mass,  and  because 
these  friars  were  very  holy  men,  and  striet 
observers  of  their  rules,  he  haunted  tlicm 
willingly,  and  wished  to  be  buried  with 
them,  that  he  might  not  be  separated  in 
death  from  those  whom  he  had  loved  when 
living.  All  this  may  be  read  in  old  Datin 
manuscripts  in  the  treasury  of  these  friare, 
though  it  is  in  a character  very  difficult  to 
read  from  the  continualabbreviationsused. 
This  holy  man  used  thus  to  move  about 
wherever  the  inspiration  of  God  suggested 
an  occasion  of  doing  good  to  the  souls  of 
men.  So  on  this  occasion  he  was  at  Troyes, 
and  in  his  usual  lodging  in  the  hostel  of 
the  Moors,  and  here  he  feli  sick,  and  he 
kuew  immediately  that  God  was  about  to 
draw  him  from  this  World  to  the  other ; 
he  took  no  thought  about  what  he  should 
eat  or  drink,  or  about  a physician  or  medi- 
cine, for  it  was  a holy  man,  whose  con- 
stant practice  was  to  eat  and  drink  but 
sparingly,  speak  but  little,  be  always 
internally  collected,  and  aspiring  to  God  ; 
so  that  now  he  only  thought  of  God  more 
ardently  than  ever,  and  expressed  his  wish 
to  confess,  and  to  receive  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment  for  his  viaticum.  N ow  it  happened 
at  this  time  that  there  was  in  the  same 
hostel  a good  old  man,  a venerable  priest, 
named  Messier  Gautier  Garnot,  curate  of 
Torvilliers,  a village  in  the  suburbs  of 
Troyes,  who  on  account  of  the  wars,  and 
the  danger  from  insolent  soldiers,  had  been 
obliged  in  his  old  age  to  take  refuge  within 
the  walls  of  T royes,  wbence  he  used  to  visit 
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his  flock  as  often  as  he  could,  and  his  re- 
treat  in  the  city  was  in  this  same  hostel  of 
the  Moors,  wherehe  had  his  little  rooin,  fur 
the  woman  that  kept  the  house  was  hia 
cousin-german.  Thus  this  good  hostes» 
gave  lodging  to  one  for  the  tore  of  God, 
becauae  he  was  a holy  inan,  and  to  another 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,  becauae  he  was 
old  and  her  reiation.  The  priest  then, 
bearing  that  brother  John  of  Gand  was 
lodged  in  the  same  bostel  visited  him,  and 
they  two  used  to  speak  together  about 
holy  things,  and  to  encourage  each  other  to 
serve  God.  When  the  hermit  feli  sicli,  he 
told  him  that  he  wished  to  confess  for  the 
last  time,  and  to  receire  the  precious  body 
of  his  Saviour.  This  venerable  priest, 
Garnot,  went  to  find  the  curate  of  St. 
John,  to  whom  he  related  the  wish  of  the 
blessed  hermit,  who  gavehim  power  forth- 
with  to  assist  him  to  his  end ; for  Garnot 
did  not  like  to  fail,  on  this  last  occasion, 
brother  John  of  Gand,  whom  he  so  loved  and 
respected  ; so  he  heard  his  confession,  and 
administered  to  him  the  sacred  body  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  extreme 
unction,  and  serred  him  in  ali  that  he  could  ; 
but  Garnot  was  more  consoled  by  the  bless- 
ed brother  John  than  he  consoled  him.  So 
there,  in  that  poor  little  room,  after  beg- 
ging  of  Garnot  that  he  might  be  buried 
witb  the  friars  preachers,  this  good  man 
rendered  up  his  soul  to  God,  in  evangelical 
poverty,  great  patience,  human  misery, 
sweet  silence,  and  elevation  of  mind  to  God, 
as  a poor  stranger,  who  perchance  was  only 
stretched  upon  some  straw  in  that  little 
chamber.  Thus  he  died  on  the  29th  of 
September ; but  it  was  said,  that  immedi- 
ately  after  his  death,  a supernatural  light 
gleamed  over  that  hostel,  toshow  to  ali  the 
world  that  the  death  of  the  saints  is  pre- 
cious before  God.* 

This  connection  between  hermits  and  the 
appearance  of  Christian  cities,  might  na- 
turally  lead  us  to  take  notice  of  the  scenery 
which  generally  surrounded  them,  for  this 
was  not  without  its  characteristic  features; 
and  in  the  middle  ages,  when  moral  author- 
ity  superseded,  in  a great  meusure,  the 
necessity  of  the  civil,  no  stranger  was  sub- 
ject  to  be  arrested  and  led  away  a prisoner 
if  he  attempted  to  walk  beyond  the  gates 
of  cities,  without  being  able  to  produce  a 
written  pass  ; but  every  one  was  at  liberty 
to  enter  aud  depart  without  molestation. 
“ I am  a lover  of  iearning,"  said  Socrates 
to  one  who  proposed  a philosophic  dialogue 
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in  the  fields,  “ trees  and  the  country  teach 
me  nothing ; but  1 look  to  men  who  lire 
in  the  city.  You  then  have  discovered  the 
secret  to  draw  meout  of  the  walls  by  offer- 
ing  to  read  to  me,  and  presenting  me  with 
that  written  speech  which  I will  follow 
wherever  you  go,  like  one  of  the  cattle  to 
whom  you  would  offer  provender,  though 
you  should  lead  me  the  circuit  of  Attica,  or 
wherever  else  you  wish."*  Now,  although 
Christiana  were,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
naturali  v led  to  congregate  in  cities,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  resources  of  piety,  and  to  exer- 
cise  the  duties  of  public  adoration,  which 
furnished  far  higher  inducements  for  lov- 
ing  them  than  Socrates  possessed,  yet  the 
Church,  with  her  ingenioua  and  Crea- 
tive discipline,  discovered  a way  as  it  were 
to  lead  devout  and  affectionate  disciples 
without  the  walls,  as  1‘htedrus  prevailed 
on  the  Athenian  sage,  by  presenting  them 
with  some  new  sustenance  to  strengthen  a 
meditative  and  revering  spirit,  to  follow 
which  they  would  accompany  her  along 
the  embowered  bank  of  rivers,  and  to  the 
summi  t of  overhanging  cliffs,  which  afforded 
delicious  views  of  lakes  and  groves  and 
undulating  lawns,  where  she  used  to  erect 
her  oratories  and  crossea,  and  make  her 
enclosures  for  holy  retirement  and  prayer. 
Thus  at  Soleure,  on  the  evening  of  Maun- 
day  Thursday,  the  inhabitants  go  out  to 
the  little  hennitage  of  St.  Verone,  which 
stands  in  a delightful  wood  within  a deep 
chasm  of  lofty  mountains  ; it  was  made  by 
an  Egyptian  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  the  rock  there  is  a sepulchre,  and  lamps 
are  then  lighted  round  it.  Certainly  no 
spot  can  be  conceived  more  sad  and  fair. 
I remembor  to  what  a golden  world  of 
bright  and  peaceful  images  1 used  to  be 
transported,  when  straying  of  a summer's 
morning  without  the  walls  of  Soleure, 
immediately  after  the  first  mass  in  the 
churches  of  the  town.  There  one  might 
walk  through  delightful  meadows  inter- 
spersed  with  groves  like  a continued  gar- 
den,  watered  with  a number  of  ciear 
rivulets,  sparkling  amidst  violet  beds, 
studded  with  beautiful  conventa,  chapels, 
and  crosses,  with  villas  and  pavilions  ad- 
joining.  There  one  heard  ascend  through 
the  ciear  air  the  sweet  liquid  symphony  of 
the  bells  of  the  different  monasteries,  which 
are  tolled  at  every  elevation  of  the  sacred 
mysteries,  and  these  too  seem  to  answer 
one  another  from  hili  to  hili.  There  one 
saw  the  happy  and  courteous  groups  that 
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passed  along ; the  children,  angel  mild, 
intent  upon  some  office  of  domestic  duty, 
the  cheerful  scholar,  so  anxious  to  salute 
the  stranger,  and  the  venerable  old  men, 
whose  smile  is  like  a benediction ; and  if 
one  entered  to  say  a short  prayer  in  the 
church  of  the  convent,  there  would  be 
seen  at  his  devotions  some  noble  proprietor 
of  an  adjacent  castle,  who  always  desired 
to  be  at  the  mass  of  that  community.  The 
humble  little  cloister  too  is  open.  See  the 
poor  devont  prints  which  cover  the  walls, 
and  the  sweet  flowers  which  grow  within 
the  little  court ; and  through  one  of  the 
small  Windows  abore  you  catch  a glimpse 
of  some  holy  friar,  who  is  ineditating  in 
his  cell.  What  a peaceful  and  holy  calm 
reigns  ali  nronnd  ! the  groves  and  meadows, 
the  gardens  and  the  surrounding  hilis, 
seem  to  have  imhibed  the  celestial  tran- 
quillity  of  the  blessed  enclosure.  Even 
the  walks  around  Florence  are  a delightful 
recollection ; though  along  narrow  roads, 
confined  within  scorching  walls,  which  you 
excuse  from  the  memory  of  that  deed  of 
grace  rising  out  of  them,  which  gave  origin 
to  Vallombrosa,  for  as  I walked  on  an 
evening  among  the  hilis  which  encompass 
it,  near  the  delicious  villa  of  Careggi, 
where  Lorenzo  de  Medicis  held  the  I 'la- 
to nic  academy,  I used  to  hear  at  the 
cottage  doors  the  Kurie  eleison  from  the 
tongue  of  children.  But  since  we  are 
already  without  the  walls,  let  us  pass  on 
and  depart,  though  it  must  be  with  pain- 
ful  impressione.  Heresy,  and  the  influence 
of  ita  moral  and  philosophical  doctrines, 
rather  than  wars  and  time,  have  nearly 
effuced  the  vestiges  of  early  Christian  his- 
tory  which  existed  in  the  cities  of  Europe. 
In  England  it  has  rendered  our  cities  as 
bare  of  ancient  memorials  as  our  churches ; 
and  in  France,  what  was  preserved  in 
I.yons,  Troyes,  Tours,  and  in  other  places 
from  the  rage  of  the  Calvinists  in  former 
times,  has  been  swept  away  in  these  latter 
days  during  the  great  revolution,  when 
men  were  inspired  with  deadly  hatred 
against  even  the  inanimate  mouuments 
which  recalled  the  events  and  personage* 
of  their  former  history.  In  the  sacking  of 
Rome,  where  so  much  stili  remains,  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Lutheran  sol- 
diers  of  Charles  V.  surpassed  ali  that  had 
been  committed  by  the  Coths  and  barba- 
rians,  or  by  the  Turks  in  other  places. 
The  venerable  cities  of  I.oinbardy  have 
remained  nearly  in  the  condition  to  which 
they  were  reduced  by  the  philosophy  of 
the  unhappy  Joseph,  and  the  brutality  of 


the  Gallic  invaders,  who  completed  what 
i he  had  begun.  The  tombs  of  the  eastern 
' scholars  who  promoted  the  study  of  Greek 
learning  in  the  West,  are  covered  over  with 
military  Stores  in  the  desecrated  cloisters 
at  Milan ; and  the  tumui  ts  of  barbarous 
legions  seem  to  leave  no  other  intereat  to 
Mantua  but  ita  imperishable  name. 

The  celebrated  apartment  of  Troy, 
covered  with  the  paintings  of  Mantegna 
and  Julio  Romano,  representing  scenes 
from  the  Iliad,  is  now  a granary.  The 
Mantua  of  the  middle  ages  could  boast  of 
her  Julio  Romano  and  of  those  illustrious 
Gonzagues,  who  declared  that  it  was  the 
painter  who  was  her  sovereign  ; now  her 
cloisters  are  converted  into  barracks,  and 
her  sole  ornament  is  a military  parade. 
The  Luitprands  and  Othos  of  the  middle 
ages  had  erected  at  Pavia  and  aggrandized 
the  mausoleum  of  Boecius,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Augustin,  for  which  Gerbert  had 
composed  the  inscription  : but  the  sophista 
of  the  last  century  suppressed  the  church, 
which  is  now  filled  with  military  provi- 
sions  ; and  when  1 desired  to  be  shown  his 
sepulchre,  I could  only  have  the  consola- 
tion  of  learning  at  which  side  of  the  nave 
1 it  stood,  for  it  was  buried  deep  under  an 
impervious  store  of  hay.  The  refectory  of 
the  Dominicans,  in  which  is  the  divinest 
painting  of  Leonardo,  the  convent  which 
possessed  one  of  the  oldeat  churches  of 
Milan,  St.  Eustorgius,  which  contains  the 
tomb  of  Emanuel  Chrysolorus,  and  the 
shrine  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  are  abandoned 
to  the  Service  of  a barrack.  In  one  church 
there  is  the  office  of  the  Lottery,  in  another 
a theatre,  in  another  a custom-house.  So 
lost  are  men  at  present  to  those  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  nature  recognized  by 
Seneca,  when  he  says,  that  one  has  regard 
for  demolished  temples,  of  which  persons 
of  religion  adore  and  venerate  even  the 
ruina 

Without  referring  to  those  shattered 
fallen  cities  on  which  the  hand  of  time 
seems  the  heaviest  laid,  such  as  Ravenna, 
with  its  towers,  round,  square,  leaning, 
broader  at  summit  than  at  base,  with  its 
palaces  of  races  that  are  extinct,  and  its 
monuments  of  an  empire  that  has  long  per- 
ished,  there  are  fevv  at  least  in  the  northera 
countries,  which  do  not  impress  irresistibly 
every  beholder  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
the  cities  of  other  days  and  of  another  race 
of  men,  and  which  do  not  remind  him  of 
the  poet's  sentcnce  “ Debemur  morti  nos 
nostraque."  Even  where  the  ancient 
spirit  continues  to  animate  the  people,  the 
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intellectual  glories  of  the  ages  of  faith  are 
found  to  be  too  rnighty  not  to  obscure  ali 
claims  to  present  greatness.  To  one  con- 
versant with  history,  even  the  gay  and  biil- 
liant  and  devout  Florence  seems  but  like  a 
sepulchre  and  city  of  the  dead;  for  on 
what  can  the  strangers  thoughts  remain 
fixed,  excepting  on  the  city  of  the  Medicis? 
There  he  sees  their  wondrous  gallery  of 
incalculable  treasures,  the  accumulation 
of  years,  and  wealth,  and  pains  unceas- 
ing  ; thero  he  finds  their  rich  Stores  of 
collected  learning,  their  libraries  and 
their  cabi  ne  ts.  There  he  visits  their 

once  gay  and  palmy  villas  on  Careggis 
height,  whose  walls  heard  the  Platonic 
mixed  with  Christian  lore,  and  itwasthere 
Lorenzo  died ; there  he  raay  descend  into 
the  vaults  of  that  gorgeous  chapel,  where 
every  vein  of  marble  which  the  earth  pro- 
duces pays  a tribute ; and  there  lie  the 
bodies  of  that  great  msyestic  line  whose 
memory  makes  Florence  a city  of  the 
muses.  There,  too,  is  the  house  of  Michael 
Angelo,  in  which  every  thing  remains  as  if 
he  had  walkcd  out  but  yesterday ; and  there 
you  raay  gaze  upon  the  seat  of  the  awful 
Dante  hard  by  the  dome  which  he  so  dear- 
ly  loved ; but  lo ! in  that  cloister  of  the 
Holy  Cross  you  see  the  tombs  of  all  these 
wondrous  men  whose  works  surround  you 
or  the  trophy  that  telis  you  they  are  dead. 
Pisa,  too,  with  its  vast  deserted  streets, 
speaks  to  you  only  of  other  days,  when  the 
Campo  Santo  was  not  a museum  for  the 
connoisseur,  or  a royal  and  exclusive  ceme- 
tery,  but  a holy  field  for  the  faithful  dead, 
and  when  men  went  not  to  criticise,  or  to 
admire,  but  to  tremble  and  to  pray. 
Bologna  and  Padua  only  remind  you  of 
the  genius  and  the  learning  of  ancient 
days.  Ferrara,  witli  her  mtyestic  castle, 
noble  palaces,  and  solemn  cloisters  recalls 
the  image  of  her  princes  and  of  the  poets 
who  gave  them  renown.  Genoa  of  its 
Dorias.  Urbino  of  its  incomparable  oourt, 
described  by  Castiglione.  Rome  alone 
seems  invested  with  an  interest  which  is 
present  and  eternal ; and  yet,  amidst  the 
astonishing  concentration  of  present  in- 
tellectual  greatness  there,  who,  standi ng 
upon  that  awful  ground,  can  avoid  think- 
ing  of  the  past,  and  yielding  to  its  im- 
mortal  recollections  ? The  approach  to 
Home  is  precisely  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  sublime, 
more  proper  to  inspire  meditation,  and  to 
fili  the  soul  witli  the  profoundest  emotions 
of  wonder  for  the  past  and  of  pious  aston- 
ishment  and  reverence  for  the  everlasting 


Ruler,  than  a view  of  the  vast  and  solemn 
plains  of  the  Campagna,  in  which  the 
history  of  the  world  seems  written  in  ruins, 
where  no  object  appears  but  here  and  there 
some  isolated  fragment  of  an  arched  aque- 
duct  or  of  a sepulchre,  some  aged  cork  tree 
or  some  spreading  pine,  near  which  sbep- 
herds  are  seen  sitting  together  round  a fire 
by  night,  keeping  watch  over  their  flocka. 
The  thronged  and  noisy  suburbsofa  modem 
capital  would  belong  to  an  orderof  ideas  to 
which  you  would  there  deny  admittunce, 
for  they  would  indicate  too  much  of  worldly 
8olicitudc  to  be  in  accordance  with  what 
naturally  filis  the  breast  of  the  Christian 
pilgrim  as  he  approaches  Rome.  It  is  as 
much  as  he  can  sustain  to  look  upon  the 
delicious  retroats  of  Albano,  when  he  re- 
merabers  tliat  it  was  tlirough  that  villa  of 
pleasure  that  the  chosen  vessel  was  led 
bound  to  Rome.  Whether  it  was  the  re- 
suit of  care,  exclusively  employed  on  the 
adomment  of  cities,  within  which  every 
intereat  induced  men  to  dwell,  or  from 
motives  of  convenience  and  of  securi ty, 
which  prompted  the  inhabitants  to  desire 
tho  immediate  neighbourhood  of  forests 
and  deserta,  it  is  cert&in  that  the  scenery 
which  surrounded  many  cities  of  the  mid- 
dle  ages,  corresponded  with  the  wildest 
and  the  highest  tone.  How  solemn  is 
that  approach  to  Pisa,  over  the  ground 
which  was  the  scene  of  Ariostos  ghastly 
chace!  where  following  a lonely  track 
through  a vast  sandy  plain,  on  which  rise 
a few  tali  pines,  you  find  them  growing 
in  a closer  contact,  till  at  length  you  are 
within  an  immense  forest,  through  which 
you  see  at  intervals  wild  cattle  and  buffa- 
loes  grazing  over  vast  desert  tracta  which 
extend  to  the  Mediterranean ; and  then 
on  proceeding  you  behold  rising  over  the 
forest  the  vast  domes  of  the  cathedral  and 
baptistry,  with  the  mysterious  tower,  which 
stands  as  others  fall.  Who  has  not  heard 
of  that  sombre  forest  of  pines  which  con- 
ceals  Ravenna  from  the  sea,  like  a funeral 
veil  thrown  by  naturo  over  the  ruins  of  the 
fallen  city ; a forest  celebrated  in  the  an- 
nals  of  history ; wonderful  among  the 
scenes  of  nature ; dear  to  poeta.  since  it 
was  sung  by  Dante  and  by  Dryden ! I 
first  beheld  it  on  a summer  s evening, 
when  I had  walked  out  by  the  PortA 
Nuova,  and  had  reached  the  bridge  about 
half  a mile  from  the  city,  over  the  united 
streams  of  the  Ilonco  and  Montone,  on 
whose  banks  feli  the  slaughtered  French, 
when,  under  Gaston  de  Foix,  they  en- 
countered  the  lance  of  Spain.  The  road 
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being  raised  very  high,  commands  an  ex- 
tensive Tiew  of  the  plain,  the  vast  solitary 
Basilica  of  St  Apollinare  in  Classe,  the 
sole  vestige  of  a Koman  city,  vrhich  was 
destroyed  bv  Luitprand  the  Lombard  king 
in  the  eighth  eentury,  forming  the  only 
object  till  the  eye  reaches  the  distant 
forest  I shall  never  forget  the  feeling 
vrith  which  I beheld  it,  and  gazed  upon 
ita  vast  and  solemn  line,  which  was  only 
broken  at  intervals  by  the  broad  top  of 
some  more  elevated  stem,  which  rose  a bove 
the  horizon.  A pale  moon  had  juBt  risen 
over  it  in  a blue  heaven,  but  towards  the 
west  a deep  range  of  clouds  gave  index 
ofa  storm.  At  the  same  moment  a vast 
flight  of  cranea  traversed  the  sky,  coming 
from  the  Adriatic,  and  reminded  me  of  a 
sublime  passage,  in  which  Dante  describes 
their  clamorous  course,  which  I repeated 


with  an  additional  degree  of  interest  as  I 
returned  to  the  ancient  city. 

In  England,  too,  we  have  cities,  the  ap- 
proach  to  which  is  in  the  highest  degree 
calculated  to  inspire  meditation,  such  as 
Ely  and  Lincoln,  rising  mqjestic  over  the 
wateiy  wastes  which  surrounded  them, 
and  Salisbuty,  encompassed  with  that  vast 
plain,  to  which  Stonehenge  gives  so  myste- 
rious  an  interest  But  having  now  t&ken  a 
general  view  of  the  Christian  cities,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  go  into  more  detail,  and  to 
examine  the  particular  history  of  the  raost 
remarkable  edifices  with  which  faith  adorn- 
ed  them ; and  the  construction  of  churches 
will  fumish  abundant  matter  for  our  next 
inquiries,  relative  to  the  evidence  of  the 
fulfilment  of  that  divine  sentence,  which 
afflrmed  that  the  meelt  will  possess  the 
earth. 


CHAPTER  II. 


TTE  number  of  beautiful 
monumenta,  with  which 
faith  oovered  the  soil  of 
Europe,  has  been  the  de- 
light  and  astonishment  of 
raen  of  genius  in  the  lat- 
ter  ages,  when  the  proba- 
bility  or  consequence  of  their  overthrow 
was  contemplated.  How  richly  adomed 
England  was  in  this  respect,  is  recorded 
by  Strype,  Leland,  Dugdale,  Tanner,  and 
other  historians,  who  speak  of  the  destruo 
tion  which  attended  the  first  establishment 
of  heresy.  In  Ireland  it  has  only  left 
ruins,  which  appear  thickly  scattered  over 
the  country,  so  as  to  malte  it  resemble  the 
Campagna  of  Home.  In  Spain  tliere  are 
more  ilian  seventy  thousand  great  churches ; 
the  re  were  no  leas  thana  thousand  raised  in 
the  reign  of  King  Don  Jaime  I.  of  Arragon 
alone.  A late  French  writer  makes  some 
interesting  remarks,  to  show  how  F rance 
was  formcrly  covered  with  beautiful  monu- 
menta of  an  archi tecture  which  showed  a 
free  and  boundless  imagination.  It  is 
calculated  that  there  were  thirty  thousand 
churches,  fifteen  hundred  abbeys,  eighteen 
thousand  five  hundred  chapels,  two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  priories,  one  million 
sevi  n hundred  thousand  steeples,  and  as 


one  castle,  there  would  be  seven  thousand 
fortified  towns,  giving  a total  of  one  million 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-six  monumenta, 
without  reckoning  the  basilicas,  monaste- 
ries,  royal  and  episcopal  palaoes,  and  town 
halls.  contained  within  cities.  Certainly, 
adds  Chateaubriand,  this  was  a soil  very 
differently  omamented  from  what  it  is  at 
present  Remark,  too,  that  the  religious, 
civil,  and  military  architectare  of  these 
ages  rose  aloft  and  struck  the  eyes,  unlike 
the  modem,  which  is  flat  and  levelled,  like 
the  ranks  of  our  social  state.  Will  our 
age,  he  asks,  leave  such  a testimony  of  its 
passage?  We  have  no  longer  the  faith 
which  moved  so  many  stones.  We  raise  ex- 
changes,  bazaars,  coffee  houses,club  houses. 
How  will  philosophy  be  able  to  compare 
aocounts  with  religion?  The  moderns, 
who  look  to  practical  advantages,  cannot 
conceive  on  what  gmund  the  multiplica- 
tion  of  churches  and  chapels  could  have 
been  required.  Stamford  and  Gloucester, 
and  the  ancient  city  of  lAtndon,  are  in- 
stances  which  eeem  perfectly  inexplicable 
to  them ; but  the  reason  is  obvious  to  all 
who  have  knowledge  of  the  ancient  reli- 
gion; for  within  cities  there  was  a neces- 
si  tv  arising  out  of  its  very  principies  for 
erecting  churches  at  short  distances  from 
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eacli  other,  in  which  the  divine  myste  ries 
might  be  celebrated,  in  order  that  the 
merebant,  the  tradesman,  the  labourer, 
and  the  servant,  might  be  able  to  assist  at 
them  everv  moming  without  Ioss  of  time 
j or  interruption  to  their  other  duties ; and 
also  to  give  the  same  facility  to  infirm  per- 
! sons  who  could  not  have  gone  far  from 
their  houses : and  it  required  that  these 
monumenta  should  be  multiplied  in  the 
country  to  afford  a similar  assistanee  to  per- 
' sons  engaged  in  agriculture,  whose  intoresta 
were  not  forgotten  in  the  original  laying 
out  of  the  ecciesiaatical  divisione,  aa  ap- 
pears  from  Consulting  those  of  the  dioeeses 
of  France,  which  had  remained  the  same 
' from  the  reigns  of  Honorius  and  Clovis 
till  the  revolution.  The  attention  of  reli- 
gious  men  to  the  spiritual  intereat*  of  poor 
shepherds,  gave  rise  to  chapels  and  orato- 
rios in  the  wildest  and  most  romantic 
spota  of  uncultivated  nature.  On  the  high 
Alp  of  the  Surinam  Pass,  1 found  a little 
chapel  with  a bell  in  which  mass  is  occa- 
' sionally  said  for  the  poor  herdsmen  who 
resort  to  those  high  regions  in  the  summer 
months.  In  the  ninth  centniy,  we  read 
of  oratories  being  constructed  on  the 
mountains  for  the  monks  of  St.  Benedict, 
who  used  to  depute  a certain  number  of 
their  society  to  watch  the  flocks  on  the 
high  pastures  during  the  fine  season;* 
and,  in  the  most  retired  valleys  of  Savoy, 
under  impending  glaciers,  you  find  some 
humble  sanctuary,  which  like  that  at  Ar- 
gentiere,  proclaims  ita  object,  bv  an  in- 
scription,  to  be  the  safety  of  the  poor. 
But  there  waa  stili  another  reason  why  the 
Church  loved  to  multiply  her  chapels, 
oratories,  crosses,  and  places  of  pilgrimage, 
and  place  them  amidst  the  woods  and 
mountains.  It  waa  to  make  men  love  the 
Author,  while  they  admired  the  Works  of 
nature.  8he  knew  too  well  the  propensity 
of  wretched  mortals  to  be  occupied  inces- 
santly  with  creature»,  and  to  depart  from 
him  who  made  them,  and  she  sought  by 
the  erection  of  material  monumenta,  sym- 
bols  and  memorials  of  religious  truth,  to 
make  the  whole  lifc  of  man  a cnntinued 
hymn  or  act  of  praise  to  God.  The  recol- 
lections  of  every  traveller  who  has  visited 
a Catholic  country  will  bear  testimony  to 
the  wisdom  of  this  discipline,  and  even 
history  itself  has  been  obliged  in  many 
instanoes  to  record  its  effects.  During  the 
dreadful  storm  which  so  dismayed  the 

* M.billon,  Acta  S.  Ordiris  Benedict.  S*c.  IY. 
Pars  I.  Vita  8.  Bened. 


English  army  under  King  Edward,  after 
leaving  Rheims,  it  is  said,  that  the  troops 
and  the  King  himself  looked  upon  it  as  a 
mark  of  God's  wrath,  and  that  at  the  same 
moment  the  king,  turning  towards  the 
church  of  Chartres,  whose  lofty  tower  rose 
in  the  distance,  made  a vow  to  consent  to 
peace.  The  Archduke  Leopold  of  Austris, 
on  his  joumevs,  used  always  to  salute 
the  patrona  of  the  different  churchea  that 
he  passed,  and  in  this  manner  the  whole 
face  of  a country  wns  like  a book  which 
recalled  a thousand  holy  imageg  to  in- 
spire  devout  meditation,  and  to  con- 
ti rm  salutary  thoughta.  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours  says,  that  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Garonne,  and  contiguous  to  the  castle 
Blaviensis,  there  is  the  tomb  of  a holy 
Roman  priest,  and  it  is  said,  that  when 
the  sailors  have  been  in  danger  of  perish- 
ing,  they  have  been  saved  by  imploring 
his  prayers,  and  they  think  no  one  can 
perish  who  contemplates  his  church  from 
the  midst  of  the  waters.  On  one  occasion, 
he  adds,  during  our  passage  across,  we 
believe  that  we  experienced  the  benefit  of 
his  suffrage.*  With  respect  to  the  origin 
of  these  edifices,  it  is  certain  that  the  firet 
Christiana  had  their  churches,  for  the 
Apostle  St.  Paul  distinguishes  them  from 
other  houses ; and  St.  Ignatius  the  martyr 
in  the  firat  century  exhorts  the  Magnesians 
to  assemble  in  a place  which  is  named 
“ the  temple  of  God,"  and  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Philadelphians  he  says,  “ There  is 
one  flcsh  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
one  cup  in  union  of  his  blood,  one  altar, 
and  one  bishop,  with  the  priest,  and  dea- 
cons,  my  fellow-servants,"  and  Tertullian 
at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  speaks 
of  the  Church  to  which  Christians  resort, 
and  the  house  of  God.f  Peter  the  vene- 
rablo  abbot  of  Cluni,  says,  that  when  he 
was  at  Rome  he  aaw  in  the  ancient  crypta, 
the  oratories  and  altars  which  had  been 
raised  by  the  Christians  in  the  time  of 
the  Aposties.*  At  the  present  day,  these 
are  the  places  visited  with  most  awe 
and  astonishment  by  the  devout  strangers. 
In  the  catacombs,  we  behold  the  firet 
churches  of  the  etemal  city.  In  the 
year  1813,  a chapel  of  the  primitive 
Christians  was  discovered  in  the  palace  of 
Nero,  when  excavations  were  made  among 
the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus.  The  per- 
secutum  of  Diocletian  commenced  with 
the  demolition  of  the  churches  which  the 

• De  GlorU  Confessorum,  cap.  46. 

f Benedirt.  XIV.  de  Sacrificio  Missa?,  aect.  I.  6. 

j Contra  Petrobnwianos  Hieret.  Epist. 
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Christiana  had  erected  for  the  first  time  in 
public  places  under  tbe  Emperore  Alexan- 
der and  Gordien ; and  the  final  triumph 
of  the  cross  when  the  empire  became 
Christian  under  Constantine,  was  markcd 
by  the  restoration  and  erection  of  churches. 
In  that  of  the  Lateran  Palace,  which  had 
been  an  imperia!  residenoe,  llome  for  the 
first  time  beheld  the  image  of  the  Saviour. 
The  loweat  of  the  two  churches,  at  present 
subterraneous  under  the  church  of  St. 
Martin,  was  built  by  Pope  St.  Silvester, 
in  the  time  of  Constantine.  It  is  sup- 
ported  by  vast  square  colurnus  of  brick, 
and  it  resembles  exactly  the  Roman  work 
in  the  Basilica  of  Constantine  in  the 
forum.  The  image  of  our  Lady  is  repre- 
sented  in  mosaique,  without  that  of  the 
Divine  Infant,  and  the  Pope  is  on  his 
knees  in  the  act  of  imploring  her  interces- 
sion.  Chateaubriand  made  the  remark  at 
Home,  Constantinople,  and  Jentsalem, 
«here  are  seen  churches  of  the  age  of 
Constantine,  that  these  ancient  churches 
had  a character  of  gravity  and  grandeur 
which  the  pagan  monumenta  of  the  sume 
age  did  not  possess.*  In  that  age  the 
Christiane  erected  magnificent  temples  in 
their  cities  and  in  Nicomedia,  but  others 
liad  been  preserved  from  earlier  times.  In 
Spain,  the  Church  of  our  Lady,  at  Zara- 
gosa,  is  said  to  havc  been  erected  in  her 
life-time.  The  holy  bishops  delighted  in 
consecrating  to  God  that  beauty  and  splen- 
dour  which  had  been  so  long  devoted  to 
the  Service  of  demons.  St.  Gregory  Nyssen 
is  astonished  at  the  superb  temple  of  the 
martyT  Theodore,  which  witli  golden  arches 
and  cerulean  tablets  impols  the  mind  to 
the  contemplation  of  etemal  beauty.f  St. 
Cyril  praises  the  splendour  of  the  temple 
which  the  emperors  had  built  at  Jerusa- 
lem ; nor  does  St.  Chrysostom  overlook 
the  arched  temple  of  prodigious  height, 
incrusted  with  marble,  in  which  tliey  used 
to  assemble.i  At  the  close  of  the  tbird 
oentury,  the  blessed  Patiens,  Bishop  of 
Lyons,  built  in  that  city  a most  spleudid 
church  of  marble  and  gold,  which  Sodonius 
Apollinaris  commends  in  verse  to  ali  pos- 
terity:  therc  were  precious  stones  and 
variegated  marbles  to  adom  it§  In  the 
tbird  and  fourth  centuries,  the  splendour 
of  the  Spanish  churches  wos  very  considor- 
able.  It  appears  that  Ilie  church  of  St. 
Eulalia,  at  Merida,  was  ornamented  with 
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magnificent  columns,  beautifUl  marbles, 
and  lofty  towers.  The  irruption,  however, 
of  the  barbarians  destroyed  entirely  that 
splendour.  They  inundated  Spain  in  409 ; 
but  in  other  countries  many  churches  sur- 
vived  their  fury.  ^ter  the  overthrow  of 
the  empire,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
barbarians,  it  was  not  at  first  possible  to 
erect  churches  of  similar  mognificence. 
In  the  tenth  ccntuiy,  the  architecta  were 
unable  to  rebuild  the  church  of  the  Theban 
legion  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
so  as  to  equal  ita  former  beauty.*  The 
church  of  St.  Stephen  the  greaterat  Milan, 
having  been  burnt  in  the  eleventh  centuiy 
and  rebuilt,  an  inscription  was  placed  on 
it  which  began  by  extolling  the  superior 
grandeur  of  the  former  church,  and  tken 
proceeded, — 

■ Collapsuro  .urgit  ab  imo ; 

Sed  primi  cnltum  nequit  wquiparare  secandum : 

Plebs  spectando  Ume : peccatum  eansa  ruinae. 

Te  prius  «tlUires,  tunc  materiate  reformes, 

Sit  templum  Domini,  placet  illi  fabrica  templi. 

The  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  be- 
fore  the  tenth  century,  was  incrusted  with 
red,  greeu,  aud  white  marbles,  and  even 
tbe  exterior  was  adnraed  with  gold  and 
beautiful  stones.  Old  men  in  the  time  of 
St.  Odo,  who  had  seen  it  before  its  destruc- 
tion  hy  fire,  used  to  sav,  that  when  the 
building  was  seeu  against  the  sun  it  re- 
sembled  a mountaiu  of  gold.f  The  first 
churches  erected  by  the  barbarian  invaders 
were  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  ancient 
empire.  Amoug  a rude  people  it  would 
bc  in  vain  to  expect  beauty  of  architectura. 
It  was  related  of  St.  Patrick,  that  he  built 
a church  of  clay  alone  in  a plain  in  Con- 
nactia,  which  reaisted  ali  the  inclemency 
of  wiud,  and  snow,  and  rain.  It  is  an 
error,  however,  to  suppose,  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  only  churches  of  wood.  In 
the  year  628,  King  Edwin  had  ordered  a 
church  to  bc  built  of  timber,  which  was 
hallowed  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  but 
“therc  he  afterwards  ordered  a larger 
church  to  be  built  of  stone."J  In  the  year 
1020,  King  Knute  ordered  to  bc  built  at 
Assiugdon,  a minster  of  stone  and  lime, 
and  the  church  of  Peterborough  was  built 
of  stone  in  666.  In  the  year  710,  N&iton, 
King  of  the  Picts,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Ceolfrid,  Abbot  of  Jarrow  monas  te  ry,  re- 
questing  him  to  send  architecta  into  Scot- 
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land  to  build  a church  of  stone  there,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Romana,  which  he  wiahed 
to  dedicate  to  the  prince  of  the  Apostles. 
Ceolfrid  sent  him  in  return  a long  letter  of 
ad  vice,  and  also  architecta  for  the  above 
purpose,  and  a quantity  of  his  glass  to  glaze 
the  Windows  ; for  hia  predecessor  holy 
Benedict  had  eatabliahed  glass  works  on 
the  Tyne  which  continue  to  the  present 
day.  But  the  Chriatian  Church  could  not 
long  exert  herinfluence  without  produci ng 
that  civilixatiou  which  developed  itself  in 
the  arts  as  well  as  in  learning  and  manners ; 
and  accordingly  the  rise  of  a new  and  most 
beautiful  architecture  followed  soon  after 
the  re-establiahment  of  society  under  the 
northem  tribea.  Even  in  Italy,  in  the  elev- 
enth  century,  the  small  but  beautiful  church 
of  the  holy  Apoatlea  at  Florence,  which 
was  the  model  followed  by  Brunelleschi  in 
raiaing  the  churchea  of  St.  Laurence,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  provea  that  the  good 
rulea  of  architecture  were  not  unknown  in 
Tuscany  in  the  tenth  century.  St.  Bernard 
relatea  that  when  St.  Malachy  began  to  re- 
build  the  abbey  of  Bangor,  in  Ireland,  " he 
was  of  opinion  that  such  a stone  oratory 
ought  to  be  built  there,  as  he  had  seen  in 
other  countriea  ; and  when  he  began  to 
work,  the  natives  admiring  it,  because  such 
structures  had  not  till  then  been  seen  in 
that  country,  aaid,  0 good  man,  why  have 
you  thought  fit  to  bring  this  new  faahion 
into  our  country.  We  are  Scota,  not  French- 
men.  What  lightnesa  is  this  ? What  need 
is  there  of  such  superfluous  work  and  so 
magnificent  ? How  will  your  poverty 
afford  the  expense  of  finishing,  and  who 
will  live  to  aee  it  finished?"  The  choir 
built  was  ao  beautiful,  that  the  abbey  waa 
called  in  conaequence  Banchor,  or  the 
beautiful  choir,  for  before  it  had  been  called 
the  Vale  of  Angels.  Among  the  moat  re- 
markable  Gothic  churches  built  between 
the  tenth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries,  which 
remain,  for  many  of  the  abbey  churches 
destroyed  both  in  England  and  France, 
were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  our  present 
cathedrals,*  are  the  cathedrala  of  Winches- 
ter, Canterbury,  and  York,  the  churches  of 
Westminater  and  Bristol,  in  England ; that 
of  Sante  Croix,  at  Orleana ; the  cathedrals 
of  Chartres,  Paria,  Rheims,  and  Amiens,  in 
France;  in  Germany  the  church  of  Hal- 
berstadt,  the  Elisabethskirche  at  Marburg, 
the  church  of  Ulm,  and  the  cathedrals  of 
Vienna  and  Cologne ; and  in  Italy,  the 
cathedrals  of  Pisa,  bienna,  Milan,  the  Car- 
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thuaian  church  at  Pavia,  and  the  church  of 
St.  Petronia  at  Bologna.  When,  in  the 
prophetic  language  of  the  sacred  scripture, 
God  threatens  to  pu^ish  a people  he  de- 
clares that  he  wiJl  take  away  those  that  are 
wise  in  building  and  the  prudent  in  mystic 
sentences.*  This  judgment  had  not  over- 
taken  the  nations  in  the  middle  ages,  when 
these  8tupendous  and  mystic  piles  were 
erected  to  the  glory  of  the  eternal  God,  of 
which  almost  every  stone  is  a Symbol  full 
of  saintly  wisdom.  What  acute  and  skilful 
men  were  those  who  raised  at  Paris  the 
church  of  St.  Paul ; at  Arras,  the  church 
of  St.  Wast ; at  Albi,  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Cecilia ; at  Rouen,  the  church  of  St.  Ouen 
and  the  palace  of  J ustice ; at  Rheims,  the 
church  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Nicaise,  which 
waa  so  celebrated  for  its  trembling  pillar, 
which  uaed  visibly  to  oscillate  whenever  a 
bell  in  that  tower  waa  tolled;f  at  Milan, 
that  cathedral ; at  Amboise,  that  castle  of 
Charles  VIII.  with  its  vaat  round  towers, 
containing  staircases  by  which  men  on 
horsebock  could  mount  and  descend ; at 
Westminater,  that  hall  of  state  wliose  roof 
is  stili  the  astonishment  of  mechanicians  ! 
What  boldne8s,  and  imagination,  and  skill, 
were  here  testi fied.  Assuredly  there  was 
enough  to  fire  with  emulation  Ictinus  him- 
self ; and  with  juatice  was  Ferracino  the 
Venetian  compared  to  Archimedes  in  the 
inscription  on  his  tomb  at  Solagna.  The 
hiatory  of  their  aeaffolding  attests  an  aston- 
ishing  perfectiou  of  mechanical  Science.  At 
the  building  of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  by 
means  of  the  machines  invented  by  Bus- 
chetto,  weights  which  a thousand  oxen 
could  hardly  have  moved,  were  raised  by  ten 
young  maidens,  as  a tablet  in  the  church 
stili  testi  fi  es.  Could  these  be  ages  of  in- 
tellectuul  stagnation  and  ignorance  as  they 
are  atyled  by  those  moderna  who  are  them- 
selves  proficients  only  in  the  architecture 
of  fortune  ? The  works  themselves  would 
prove  a prodigious  advance  in  acience,  and 
indicate  a most  delicate  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  sublime.  But  even  the  writings 
of  these  ages  explain  with  what  profound 
and  accurate  views  they  were  constructed. 
Thus  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  who  clearly  had  i 
a knowledge  of  perapective,  and  of  its  ap- 
plication  in  the  representation  of  objecta,  l 
coming  to  treat  upon  the  parta  of  archi- 
tecture, shows  what  atlention  is  due  to 
symmetry,  and  proportion,  and  harmony  of 
members,  to  disposition,  and  collocation, 
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and  elegance  of  composition,  to  invention,  j 
and  tempering  of  parts  with  regard  to  the  j 
effect  of  the  whole,  that  the  edifice  may  | 
have  solidity,  usefulness,  and  beauty,  and  j 
he  says  that  to  an  architect  both  nature, 
and  learning,  and  practice,  are  essential.*  i 
In  fact,  when  men  ask  for  evidence  of  the 
intellectual  cultivation  of  the  middle  ages, 
though  one  might  refer  to  the  imperisbable  i 
writings  of  their  true  philosophers,  yet  it  is  | 
1 sufficient  to  bid  them  look  upon  the  monu-  1 
j|  ments  of  their  architecture.  Behold  the 
tranquii  grandeur  of  a Gothic  cathedral,  a j 
! vast  syraphony  as  it  were  of  stone,  to  use  I 
ji  thelanguage  of  Victor  Ilugo,  colossal  work 
'!  of  a man,  and  of  a people,  one  and  yet  : 
j complex  like  the  lliads  of  which  it  is  the  ! 
| sister,  a kind  of  human  creation,  powerful 
j and  fruitful,  seemed  to  have  attained  the 
: double  character  of  divine  creation,  variety 

I and  etemity.  Behold  within  it  those 

i myriads  of  statues  which  peopled  ali  the  1 
|;  inter-columnization  of  the  nave  and  choir, 

'i  images  on  their  knees,  on  foot,  on  horse- 
j hack,  men,  women,  childreu,  bishops,  kings, 
warriors,  in  stone,  in  marble,  in  gold,  in 
i sil  ver,  in  brass,  even  in  wax,  now  in 
! France  and  F.iigland,  brutally  swept  away 
j by  men  of  a false  toste.  Behold,  how 
{ these  walls  harmonize  with  that  Gothic 
\\  altar,  splendidly  loaded  with  reliquaries 
and  shrines,  for  which  a cold  simplicity  or 
an  nnmeaning  parade  of  allegory  has  been 
substituted.  Gothic  architecture  has  suf- 
fered  three  kinds  of  degradation  ; first, 
that  caused  by  time  ; then  that  caused  by 
political  or  religious  revolutions,  during 
which  men  have  fallen  on  its  different 
parts  with  savage  fury ; and  lastly,  that 
arising  from  modern  toste,  which  has 
caused  more  ruin  than  even  revolutions, 

I I cutting  up  and  disorganizing  the  edifice, 
and  killing  it  in  form  as  in  syrnbol,  in  its 

j logic  as  in  its  beauty,  and  then  restoring 
it  with  those  contemptible  and  stupid  de- 
• corations  which  are  supposed  to  indicate  a 
j{  «imple  and  pure  taste.”  That  the  erection 
!!  of  these  magnificent  churches  cannot  be 
| ascribed  to  any  ordinary  cause  or  mere 
natura!  principle  will  appear  most  evident 
on  a reference  to  the  history  of  their  con- 
struction.  How,  it  is  usual  to  ask,  were 
these  prodigious  edifices  raised?  It  would 
defy  the  ktiown  resources  of  any  nation  at 
the  present  duy,  that  has  felt  the  influence 
of  the  modern  philosophy,  to  erect  one  of 
them.  Indeed,  so  sensible  are  their  sophists 
of  this  fact,  that  they  convert  it  into  an 

• Id.  Lib.  X.  c.  14,  15. 
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argumen  t which  they  suppose  will  pro  ve 
the  intellectual  superiority  of  their  own 
times ; for  they  ridicule  the  desire  which  i 
they  ascribe  to  our  ancestors  of  giving  | 
form  and  substance  to  the  objectsof  though  t,  j 
as  being  a sentiment  belonging  to  dark  1 
ages,  and  a half  cultivated  people,  grossly  j 
ignorant  of  the  pure  and  primitive  loveli- 
ness  of  truth.  Such  is  the  inference  that 
one  Scottish  writer  draws  from  the  erec- 
tion of  so  many  monasteries  and  magnifi- 
cent churches  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  history  of  their  construction  exposes 
three  sources  which  supplied  the  means 
required — consisting  in  the  devotion  of  the  ! 
multitude,  in  the  inunificence  of  kings  and 
religious  or  de  rs  and  particular  fami  lies,  and  , 
in  the  substitution  of  such  works  instead 
of  the  ancient  canonical  penance.  Ali  I 
these,  it  is  obvious,  must  be  referred  to  the  i 
faith  of  the  people  ; and  they  will  be  found  j 
fully  adequate  to  explain  the  phenomenon, 
without  callinginto  our  assistance  the  motive 
of  heathen  or  modern  times,  which  might 
lead  men  to  build  like  the  Syracusans,  in 
order,  as  Thucydides  says,  wro  re  riav 
av&pwTTwv  koi  imo  Ttov  tirtira  rro\v  Bavfiaautj- 
artvOai  ;*  though,  as  has  been  acknowledged,  ! 
it  will  stili  reuiain  a matter  of  wonder  to  i 
know  the  economy  with  which  churchmen 
divided  these  revenues,  taking  into  con- 
sideration  the  prodigious  expenses  required 
for  the  support  of  such  a multitude  of  j 
churches,  hermitages,  seminaries,  colleges,  i 
hospitals,  and  monasteries,  besides  what  j 
was  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  the  i 
clergy  and  a great  n umber  of  laymen,  and 
what  was  required  by  the  state.  To 
witness  the  first  cause  in  operation  we 
need  only  open  the  first  ecclesiastica! 
chronicle  which  presents  itself ; and  the 
passage  I have  selected  is  remarkable  as 
showing  that  the  building  of  churches  was 
then  begun  with  the  same  reliance  upon 
Providence  which  has  inspired  so  many  j 
venerable  priests  in  these  islands,  of  late  j 
years,  to  commence  the  erection  of  chapels.  i 
Fulcuin,  in  his  History  of  the  Abbots  of  j 
I.obes,  relates  “ that  there  was  a great  as-  ; 
sembly  of  people  on  the  spot  where  their 
new  church  was  to  be  built ; and  such  was  i 
their  devotion,  that  no  one  can  describe  it.  1 
With  the  money  then  offered  by  the  people,  i 
the  church,”  he  says,  “ is  marked  out  and  ! 
begun  : * quando  vel  a quo  erit  perficienda,  i 
in  Dei  est  providentia.’  ”f  To  uccouut 
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for  the  suffi ciency  of  these  oblations  of  the 
people,  which  were  either  diurnal  or  heb- 
domadnl,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
laborious  and  simple  tenor  of  their  lives 
enabled  them  to  have  always  some  supply 
beyond  what  was  required  by  their  domes- 
tic  wants.  When  the  church  of  St.  Jacques- 
du-haut-Pas,  at  Paris,  was  to  be  built,  it 
was  the  piety  of  high  and  low  which  accom- 
plished  the  undertaking.  The  duchesse 
of  Longueville  gave  money ; the  owners 
of  quarries  supplied,  free  of  expense,  all 
the  stone,  and  the  workmcn  employed  in 
building  gave  each  one  day  every  week.* 
To  effect  the  incrnstation  of  marble  in  the 
church  of  Loretto,  which  alone  cost  about 
300,000  crowns,  the  carvers  gave  their 
work  gratis.  The  chapter-house  and  the 
sacristy  of  the  convent  of  the  Carthusians 
at  Paris,  had  been  built  at  the  expense  of 
Pierre  Loisel,  a shoemaker  in  the  four- 
teenth  century,  whose  device,  representing 
a boot,  was  carved  there.f  When  Suger 
rebuilt  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  he  assem- 
bled  the  most  skilful  workmen  and  artists 
from  all  parta  of  the  kingdom.  In  pro- 
curing  marble  from  Pontoise,  the  zeal  of 
the  people  left  him  nothing  to  expend. 
Every  one  thought  to  receive  a blessing 
from  Heaven  if  he  had  part  in  the  holy 
work.  Suger  was  the  chief  architect. 
WThen  the  most  intelligent  persona  had 
declared  their  opinions  that  there  was  no 
timber  fit  for  the  work  within  sixty  leagues 
of  St.  Denis,  the  abbot  went  himself  into 
the  forest  of  Chevreuse,  and  sought  so 
well,  that  he  found  a sufficient  quantity, 
which  he  had  cut  in  his  presence.  He 
discovered  a method  to  enable  them  to 
work  at  it  through  the  winter,  so  that  the 
building  was  finished  in  three  or  four  years. 
The  king  and  all  his  court,  with  a number 
of  bishops,  had  assisted  at  laying  the  first 
stone,  and  blessing  the  place.  Each  had 
laid  a stone,  while  the  monks  chaunted 
the  fr6th  Psalm,  u Fundamenta  ejus  in 
montibus  sanctis  and  when  the  choir 
came  to  the  usual  words  of  the  ceremony, 
“Lapides  pretiosi  omnes  muri  tui,”  the 
king  took  a ring  of  great  value  from  his 
finger,  and  threw  it  upon  the  foundations, 
and  all  the  nobles  did  the  same ; so  that  a 
magnificent  church  might  have  been  built 
with  the  price  of  the  jewels  cast  into  the 
tTenches-t  In  the  year  1099,  when  the 
Ginsonense  church  in  the  bishopric  of 
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Urgel  was  consecrated,  most  of  her  parish- 
ioners  offered  voluntarily  to  pay  the  tenth 
of  their  fruits.  In  the  year  1210,  when 
the  cathedral  of  Rheims  was  destroyed  by  i 
fi  re,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  some 
plumbers,  the  canons  had  recourse  to  the 
usual  method  of  gaining  a supply.  Cer- 
tain  of  their  number,  bearing  the  relies  of  j 
the  church  and  apostolic  bulls,  set  out, 
accompanied  by  all  the  clergy,  who  con- 
duc ted  them  as  far  as  the  gates  of  the  city,  1 
chaunting  the  Psalma.  The  people  con-  j 
tinued  to  follow  them  as  fer  as  the  nearest  ! 
town,  where,  in  the  first  place,  they  de-  | 
posited  the  sacred  relies  in  the  church.  and 
then,  from  a tribune  erected  on  the  outside  j 
over  the  door,  they  harangued  the  assem-  ; 
bled  multitude,  who  came  forward  to 
relieve  their  necessities.  Then  they  visited 
other  places  with  the  same  form  ; and  the  ! 
collection  was  so  considerable,  that,  in  the  j 
year  after  the  fire,  the  chapter  of  Rheims  ; 
was  able  to  undertake  the  rebuilding  of 
j the  church  on  a more  extensive  scale  than 
l before.  Robert  de  Couci  of  Rheims  was  ! 
j the  architect.  It  was  finished  after  thirty 
years.  The  canons  first  sung  the  office  in 
ir  in  the  year  12  41.* 

The  Pisnns  erected  their  cathedral  with 
\ the  apoils  which  they  had  won  from  the 
Saracens.  Men  conceived  that  by  these 
works  they  testified  feith  and  piety  to  God.  i 
Hence,  some  are  owing  tosudden  dangers, 
in  which  persons  pledged  themselves  to 
come  forward,  witn  pious  liberality,  to 
found  or  restore  churches;  for  in  these  j 
ages  many  men  deserved  the  character 
which  is  ascribcd  to  Anspert,  the  illustri- 
ous  arcbishop  of  Alilan,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, on  whose  tomb  we  read  — 

Effector  toti,  propositique  tenax. 

Thus,  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  the 
little  0eet  of  Norman  knights  was  passing  , 
the  dangerous  gulf  of  Messina,  in  order  to 
regain  the  coast  of  C alabria,  a violent  tetn- 
pest  came  on.  The  church  of  St.  Anthony 
at  Keggio,  had  been  lately  overthrown  hy 
an  earthquake.  Roger  and  hia  soldiers 
promised  to  devote  to  ita  reconstruction  all 
the  booty  which  they  were  carrying,  that 
had  been  won  from  the  Saracens.  On 
their  arrival  in  that  city,  they  faithfully 
dischnrged  their  vow.  The  fbundation  of 
the  illustrions  Basilica  of  St.  John  the 
Kvangeliat,  nt  Ravenna,  is  due  to  a vow 
made  by  Galla  ITacidia,  in  the  year  424, 

* Anqnetil,  Hiat,  de  Rheims,  Liv.  II.  331. 
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I during  a tempest,  as  she  was  returning 
| froin  Constantinople  with  her  two  sons, 
Valentinian and  Honorius;  and  this  event 
is  there  represented  in  mosaique. 

As  you  leave  Ravenna  by  the  Roman 
gate,  the  lofty  tower  of  a solitary  church 
rises  above  the  barren  plain,  far  in  the  dis- 
I tance  towards  the  sea.  You  approach  and 
find  the  interior  walls  painted  by  Giotto. 
This  is  St.  Maria  in  Porto,  built  by  Peter, 
— surnamed,  through  his  humility,  the 
Sinner, — of  the  noble  family  of  the  Onesti, 
| in  pnrsuance  of  a vow  during  a storm  at 
; sea,  in  the  year  1096.  The  body  of  the 
founder  lies  there. 

Mnny  votive  chapels  on  our  own  wild 
shores  might  be  mentioned,  which  have  no 
other  origin  than  a similar  engagement- 
Others  have  an  heroic  as  well  as  a pious 
I origin.  In  the  year  1142,  the  troops  com- 
■ manded  by  the  brave  Galician,  Don  Mano 
Alfonso,  rnade  a vow  to  give  to  the  chnrch 
of  St.  Mary  of  Toledo,  the  tenth  of  the 
spoils  which  they  should  take  from  the 
combined  armies  of  Cordova  and  Seville  : 
this  they  did  after  gaining  the  battle. 

There  are  in  Spain  some  churches,  which 
by  reason  of  some  especial  vow,  received 
. taxes  from  certain  towns,  whose  inhabi- 
1 tanta,  grateful  for  the  benefit  received 
from  God  through  the  intercesaion  of  some 
saints,  made  themselves  tributary,  in  order 
to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  their 
gretitude.  T he  two  most  famons  offerings 
[ are  those  of  the  vows  of  St.  Billan  and  St. 
i James.  When  Don  Bamiro  I.  obtained 
! that  gloriolis  victory  at  Clavijo  which  was 
to  free  his  vassals  from  the  infamous  tribute 
of  the  one  hundred  maids,  he  made  him- 
self  tributary  to  the  church  of  St.  James, 
through  whose  intercesaion  he  ascribed  it, 
the  army  having  begun  tlie  battle  with 
the  cry  of  St.  James.  And  in  the  year 
938,  the  king  of  Leon  having  conquered, 
in  a famons  battle,  the  great  Abderamen, 
king  of  Cordova,  with  the  Mahometan 
princea  of  Africa  and  an  army  of  200,000 
men,  and  Count  Fernan  Gonzalez  having 
oompleted  their  overthrow,  the  count  ana 
his  people  bound  themselves  by  solemn 
vows  to  pay  a tribute  to  the  church  of  St. 
Billan. 

\ The  magnificent  baptistery  at  Pisa,  built 
: in  the  twelfth  century,  was  raised  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  one  fiorin  from 
every  family  in  Pisa.  Parma  heard  of 
this,  and  her  baptistery  arose— a nionu- 
ment  of  that  good  contention  of  which  the 
oldest  Greek  poet  speaks  in  his  works  and 
days.  When  the  cathedral  of  Como  was 


building,  besides  the  abnndant  alms  of  the 
people,  all  who  belonged  to  certain  ffater- 
nities  of  trades,  and  desired  the  right  of 
citizenship,  werc  required  to  pay  a certain 
sum  towards  it.*  The  wonderful  arcade 
which  crosses  hilis  and  valleys,  connecting 
the  church  of  our  Lady  on  the  mountain, 
three  miles  from  the  gate  of  Bologna,  with 
the  city,  was  built  in  this  manner ; different 
families,  religions  associations,  and  trades, 
taking  upon  them  to  raise  a certain  nnmber 
of  arches,  over  which  their  names  are  gene- 
rally  inscribed.  Thus  some  are  stated  to 
have  been  built  by  a certain  number  of 
soldiers,  others  by  some  fishermen,  others 
by  some  strangers  contributing  to  the  work 
with  one  heart,  All  professious  and  trades 
are  there  mentioned.  Tragedians,  book- 
sellers,  scfaolars,  boat  men,  shoemakers, 
some  pious  coaclimen  of  the  city,  a com- 
pany  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  servants, 
the  poor  by  alms.  Some  are  raised  by 
families,  such  as  the  Belloni,  Dolfi  ; and 
others  by  single  individuals,  as  Count 
Philip  Bentivoglio,  Count  Charles  R&nux- 
xi,  and  others.  The  canons  of  the  cathe- 
dral, the  master  of  music  of  the  chapel  in 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Petronio,  and  a number  of 
religious  associations,  eontributed,  and  all 
from  the  motive  often  formully  expressed, 
namely,  out  of  devotion.  This  work  was 
performed  in  the  last  century : for  ages 
make  no  difference  in  the  spirit  of  the 
faithful. 

In  the  year  1389,  Nicolas  Flamel,  a 
scrivener,  and  his  wife  Pernelle,  built  one 
of  the  arcades  of  the  charnel-house  of  the 
Holy  Innocents  at  Paris : many  other  citi- 
zens  eontributed  to  this  as  to  a work  of 
religion,  and  their  arms  or  initials  « ere 
carved  over  the  vaults.  Nicolas  Boulard 
was  particularly  distinguished  as  one  of 
these  pious  citizens.  The  inscription  upon 
one  vault  stated  that  it  was  built  by  Pierre 
Potier,  furrier  and  Citizen  of  Paris,  in  hon- 
our  of  God  and  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
and  all  the  blessed  saints  of  paradise,  "pour 
mettre  les  ossemens  des  trespasses.  Priez 
Dicu  pour  lui  et  pour  les  trespasses."  In 
addition,  Flamel  built  at  his  expense  the 
portalof  the  church  of  St.  Jacques-de-Ia- 
Boucherie.  The  inscription  stated  that  this 
portal  was  built  in  honour  of  God  by  one  of 
the  parishionere  and  his  wife,  in  the  year  of 
grece,  1388.  “ Pray  for  the  benefactore  of 
this,"  it  added,  “and  for  all  others  who  have 
business  in  it,  if  you  please."  This  whole 
church  was  built  with  the  alms  of  pious 

* Storia  dolia  Cottedrale  (ii  Como,  49. 
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people.  It  was  demolished  in  the  Revo- 
lution,  but  the  tower  was  saved  by  the 
artifice  of  an  architect,  who  besought  the 
mob  to  spare  it,  in  imitation,  as  he  said,  of 
the  enlightened  F.nglish,  who  had  pulled 
down  their  churches  indeed,  but  had  always 
converted  the  tower  into  a manufactory  of 
shot.  M®*.  de  Sevigne  givcs  a descriptiori 
of  the  crowds  that  used  to  assetnble  in  this 
church  to  hear  the  sermons  of  Bourduleu, 
on  the  site  of  which  are  now  the  shops  of 
Jews,  who  trade  in  worn  garments.  Re- 
sides the  portal,  Flamel  is  supposed  to 
have  built  one  of  the  columns  of  the  nave  ; 
for  it  was  usual  that  pious  people  should 
thus  undertake  to  raise  one  or  more  pillars 
of  a church.  Flamel  was  also  the  chief 
contributor  to  building  the  portal  of  the 
church  of  St.  Genevieve-la- Betite,  in  1402, 
on  which  the  inscription  stated  that  it  was 
built  with  the  alms  of  many  persons,  though 
1'lamel’s  figure  alone  was  carved  upon  it. 
He  also  built  at  his  expense  the  chapel  of 
the  hospital  of  St.  Gervais,  the  walls  of 
which  werecovered  with  images  of  saints 
and  crosses  ; and  Flamel  himself  was  repre- 
sented  on  his  knees.* 

After  the  destruction  of  the  abbey  church 
of  St.  Tron,  when  the  abbot  llodulphus 
was  almost  in  doubt  of  being  able  to  re- 
build  it,  from  his  desolation  and  poverty, 
God  inspired  a certain  matron  of  our  town, 
by  name  Riizela,  says  the  chronicler,  who 
at  her  own  expense  began  to  build,  and 
completed  one  pillar.  A certain  bailiff  of 
the  place  followed  her  example,  and  fin- 
ished  another  ; and  after  theui  our  towns- 
! people,  at  their  own  expence,  began  four 
j pillars,  and  left  two  of  them  imperfect. 

The  abbot  perceiving  what  was  the  will 
i of  God,  girded  himself  to  the  work,  and  in 
a short  time  both  walls  of  the  nave  were 
raised  to  the  proper  height.f  The  great 
church  of  St.  Riquier,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  having  been  half  destroyed,  to  the 
indescribable  grief  of  the  people,  it  was 
j resolved,  in  order  to  procure  assistance, 

’ that  the  venerable  relics  of  St.  Richarius, 
the  patron  of  the  monastery,  should  be 
carried  to  the  neighbouring  castles,  that 
the  devout  people  might  be  moved  to  make 
gifts  for  the  foundation  of  a new  church. 
The  day  arrived,  and  the  Count  Wido 
came  with  many  nobles,  attended  with  a 
vast  multitude,  to  behold  the  spectacle.  ! 
With  cross  and  banncrs,  and  tapers  burn- 

• Hi  st.  Cri  lique  de  Ni  colu»  Flamel  et  de  Pernelle  i 
9.1  femine,  p.  32 — 113. 

t Chronie.  Abbatia*  8.  Trinionis,  Lib.  X.  p.  471, 
apud  Diu-her.  Spicileg.  Tom.  VII. 


ing,  the  body  of  the  saint  was  borne  along ; j 
but  the  devout  people  could  not  endure 
that  it  should  be  carried  beyond  the  town  I 
of  the  abbey,  thinking  that  it  would  be  an 
! eternal  disgrace  to  suffer  it.  So  that  early 
the  next  morning  the  body  was  brought 
back  with  such  joy  and  triumph,  that  no 
one  can  express  it ; and  then,  the  people 
1 being  all  assembled,  with  a prompt  mind 
gave  many  gifts  to  restore  the  church, 
which  offerings  are  thus  related  : — 

Vaccas  atque  boves  et  equos,  et  ove9  tribuerunt, 
i Cuppas,  tuautello9,  anulos,  vittasque,  tiaras  ; 

Cingula,  cultellos,  inimicas,  caligasque  dederunt. 
Auribus  appeusum  tribuuntque  monile  puella.*. 

Sed  nostri  cives  argenti  pondera  pensant. 

Librarum  solidos  quam  multos  undique  donant, 
Rusticus  hordea  dat,  multorum  cietns  avenam,  ! 
Plure»  dant  brasiuin,  vinum  plerique  dederunt.  ; 
Ex  bis  thesaurus  iit  mercibus  amplior  unus, 

Quem  numerare  nequit,  vel  si  quis  coni  pota  novit.  ! 

“ By  God’s  assistance,”  continues  the  j 
chronicler,  “a  new  church  is  begtin  from  1 
the  foundations ; and  by  the  daily  gifts  of  { 
good  men,  the  fabric  rises,  the  inhabitant» 
more  fervently  urging  one  another,  that  1 
no  one  should  seem  inferior  to  another  in  j 
giving  assistance.  Thanks  be  to  God,  we  j 
now  behold  it  raised  on  a stronger  founda-  j 
: tion,  and  to  a loftier  height  than  ever.”* 

In  England,  during  the  ages  of  faith,  | 
we  see  the  satne  process  in  operation. 
After  the  dreadful  fire,  caused  by  the  care-  f 
lessness  of  a plumber,  which  destroyed  the  j 
abbey  of  Crowland,  in  the  time  of  Ingul- 
phus,  the  charity  of  people  far  and  near  j 
was  excited  towards  the  monks.  The 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  gave  forty  mares  of  i 
silver  and  forty  days  of  indulgence  to  all  j 
who  would  do  them  service.  Richard  de  , 
Rulos,  Lord  of  Rrunne  and  Depyny,  made  1 
liheral  presents  as  an  ancient  friend,  and  i 
proved,  in  time  of  calamity.  The  people 
gave  nioney  and  provisions,  fat  hogs,  and 
beans,  and  corn,  and  oxen.  “ Nor  must 
we  forget,”  says  the  Monk,  “among  so 
many  benefactore,  Juliana,  a poor  old  ivo- 
mun  of  holy  memory  at  Weston,  who  out 
of  her  poverty  gave  us  all  her  living,  * 
numely,  some  yarn  and  spinning  thread  to 
make  vestments  for  the  brethren  of  our 
monastery.  Multitudes  gave  the  labour 
of  their  hands,  taking  it  in  tum  to  serve 
one  day  every  month  till  all  was  finish- 
ed."f  Legacies  are  on  record  of  various 
]>ersons  who  left  money  towards  rebuilding 
the  tower  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Fdmund’s, 

• Chrouic.  Centulcnsis,  xive  S.  Richarii,  Lib.  IV.  i 
cnp.  3(5.  apud  Dacher.  Spicileg.  Tom.  IV. 
e Hiat.  Ingulphi,  p.  Ob. 
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at  Bury.  Thus  on  eme  beautiful  tower  of 
a Franciscan  convent  between  Pisa  and 
Florence,  1 saw  inscribet!  “ Pietas  fidelium, 
1826."  In  the  year  1460  the  convent  of 
the  Franciscans  at  Rheims  was  destroyed 
| by  fi  re,  and  in  tbe  folio  wing  year  it  was 
rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  a widow,  whose 
name  has  remained  unknown.*  It  is  a 
| tradition  that  the  cloth-fullers  were  the 
founders  of  the  church  of  St  Paul  at  Paris. 
In  the  tower  there  was  a window  on  which 
t they  were  represented  at  work  in  their 
trade.  + The  second  source  of  supply  for 
t the  erection  of  churches,  has  been  stated 
! to  have  been  the  munificence  of  kings, 

! and  religious  orders,  and  noble  families ; 

• and  of  this  we  have  an  early  in&tance  in 
i the  Saxon  chronicle.  "In  the  year  655, 
i when  Peada  was  king  of  the  Mercians, 
came  together  himself  and  Oswy,  brother 
of  King  Oswald,  and  said  that  they  would 
: rear  a minster  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  and 
the  honour  of  St.  Peter.  And  they  did  so  ; 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Medhamsted," 
(which  is  now  Peterborough.)  “ And 
they  began  the  ground  wall  and  wTought 
thereon  ; after  which  they  committed  the 
work  to  a monk,  whose  name  was  Saxulf. 
He  was  very  much  the  friend  of  God, 
and  him  also  loved  all  people : he  was 
nobly  born  in  the  world  and  rich ; he  is 
now  much  richer  with  Christ  After  the 
deatb  of  this  king,  his  brother  Wulfhere, 
who  succeeded,  loved  Medhamsted  for  the 
love  of  his  brother  Peada,  and  for  the  love 
of  Oswy,  and  for  the  love  of  Saxulf  the 
abbot ; and  he  said  therefore  that  he  would 
dignify  and  honour  it  Then  sent  the 
king  after  the  abbot ; that  he  should  im- 
mediately  come  to  him,  and  he  did  so. 
Then  said  the  king  to  the  abbot,  ‘ Beloved 
Saxulf,  I have  sent  after  thee  for  the  good 
of  my  soul ; and  I will  piainly  teli  thee 
for  what  reason.  My  brother  Peada,  and 
my  beloved  friend  Oswy,  began  a minster 
for  the  love  of  Christ  and  St.  Peter ; but 
my  brother,  as  Christ  willed,  is  departed 
from  this  life ; I will  therefore  entreat 
thee,  beloved  friend,  that  they  earnestly 
proceed  on  this  work ; and  I will  find  thee 
thereto  gold  and  silver,  land  and  posses- 
sions/  Then  went  the  abbot  home  and 
began  to  work.  So  he  sped  as  Christ 
permitted  him,  and  in  a few  years  was 
that  minster  ready.  Then  the  king  sent 
after  all  his  thanes,  after  the  archbishop 
and  bishops,  and  after  his  earls,  and  after 

• 11  Ut.  de  Rheims,  Lrv.  III.  7. 
f Lebeu/,  IlULduDioc£*e  de  Paris, Toui.I. cliap.4. 


all  those  that  loved  God,  that  they  should 
come  to  him  ; and  he  fixed  the  day  when 
men  should  hallow  the  minster ; and  when 
they  were  hallowing  it,  there  was  the  king 
Wulfhere  and  his  brother  Ethelred,  and 
his  sister  Kyneburga  and  Kyneswitha,  and 
the  archbishop  and  bishops,  and  all  his 
thanes  that  were  in  his  kingdom.  Then 
stood  up  the  king,  and  said  with  a loud 
voice,  ‘ Thanks  be  to  the  high  almighty 
God  for  this  worship  that  is  here  done, 
and  I will  this  day  glorify  Christ  and  St. 

; Peter.  I Wulfhere  give  to-day  to  St.  Peter 
and  the  abbot  Saxulf  and  the  monks  of  the 
minster,  these  lands  and  these  waters  and 
meres  and  fens  and  wiers.  This  is  my 
gift.*  ” Then  followed  the  specifying  of 
the  gifts,  which  were  immense.  “ Then 
quoth  the  king,  * It  is  little  —this  gift — but 
I will  that  they  hold  it  so  royally  and  so 
freely  that  there  may  be  taken  therefrom 
neither  gild  nor  gable,  but  for  the  monks 
alone/  During  these  words  the  abbot  de- 
sired  that  he  would  grant  him  his  request. 
And  the  king  granted  it.  * I have  here 
(said  he)  some  good  monks  that  would 
lead  their  life  in  retirement,  if  they  wist 
where.  Now,  here  is  an  island  that  is  called 
Ankerig,  and  I will  request  that  we  may 
build  there  a minster  to  the  honour  of  St. 
Mary,  that  they  may  dwell  there  who  will 
| lead  their  lives  in  peace  and  tranquillity.* 
j Then  answered  the  king  and  quoth  thus : 

1 * Beloved  Saxulf,  not  that  only  which 
thou  desirest,  but  all  things  that  1 know 
thou  desirest  in  our  Lords  behalf,  so  I 
approve  and  grant  ; and  I pray  all  that 
come  after  me  that  our  gift  may  stand. 
Whoso  lesseneth  our  gift,  or  the  gift  of 
other  good  men,  may  the  heavenly  porter 
lessen  him  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
and  whoso  advanceth  it,  may  the  heavenly 
! porter  advance  him  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.’  Then  the  witnesses  subscribed 
it  with  their  fingers  on  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  confirmed  it  with  their  tongues.’* 

It  would  be  endless  to  commemorate  the 
pious  munificence  of  Catholic  kings  in  the 
erection  of  churches.  In  Spain  previous 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Sarassins,  king  Sise- 
but  had  built  the  church  of  St.  I^eocadia 
at  Toledo ; Chindasvint  had  erected  the 
famous  churches  and  monasteries  of  Com- 
pluto and  St.  Roman.  Recesvint  founded 
the  church  of  St.  John  de  Bano  near 
Duenas;  and  even  Atangild  had  evinced 
royal  munificence  in  the  erection  of  that 
of  Agaliensis.  When  Don  Alphonso,  the 
Catholic,  had  expelled  the  Moors  from 
Galicia,  Asturias,  and  Biscay,  he  re- 
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i built  the  churches  which  they  had  de-  ancient  Rome.  But  we  must  not  forget 

j stroved.  The  funda  for  the  support  of  the  zeal  of  the  religious  orders  of  knight- 

i these  churches  were  often  the  gift  of  hood,  of  the  Tempiars  and  of  the  Teutonic 

j devout  kings,  where,  as  in  Spainf  till  after  order,  to  which  many  nobie  churches  io 

< the  eighth  century,  the  payment  of  tithes  the  west  are  due.  In  Prussia,  where  ver 

! was  only  voluntary  and  partial.  Don  San-  the  dominion  of  the  latter  penetrated, 

■ cho  the  Great  granted  to  the  raonastery  of  churches  and  monasteries  were  immediatc- 

Leyre  the  tithes  of  various  towns  which  he  ly  built»  and  divine  Service  offered  up.  It 

had  wrested  from  the  Moors.  Don  Bamiro  was  this  order  which  built  the  beautiful 

of  Arragon  gave  similar  privi  leges  to  the  church  of  St.  F.lizabeth  at  Marburg,  which 

church  of  Huesca.  Count  Petriccio  made  is  stili  the  admirat ion  of  Germany.*  Some- 

| an  equal  donation  to  the  apostoiic  church  times  religious confraternities  built  churches. 

i of  St.  James»  and  Don  Alfonso  I.  of  Arra-  That  of  the  holy  Sepulchre  at  Parma  was 

j gon  granted  to  the  holy  church  of  Saragossa  founded  in  1262  by  pilgrims  who  had 

the  right  of  tithes  from  certain  raills  and  visited  Jerusalem.  The  noblest  artists  con- 

baths  of  the  city.  Don  Alfonso  the  Vlllth  tribu ted  their  skill  and  labour,  and  sought 

granted  certain  tithes  to  the  church  of  no  other  recom pense  but  the  remembrance 

Burgos»  and  the  king  St.  Ferdinand  simi-  of  having  done  so.  On  the  tomb  of  Giotto»  | 

larly  endowed  the  metropolitan  church  of  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence»  is  an  inscrip-  I 

Seville.  When  St.  Angilbert  was  abbot  of  tion,  which  alludes  to  his  having  built  the  j 

the  inonastery  of  St.  Richarius  in  Gall»  beautiful  tower  of  variegated  marble  ad- 

■ Charlemagne  assisted  him  in  rebuilding  joining : 

! that  church»  and  by  his  orders  marble  and 

! colum ns  were  transported  from  Rome  upon  Miraris  turrem  egregiam  sacro  «ere  sonantem, 

| strong  waggons,  to  be  employed  in  its  de-  Hec  de  modulo  crevit  ad  astra  meo. 

coration.*  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  at 

| his  coronation  in  the  cathedral  at  Rheims»  A nobie  example,  surpassed  in  our  days  by  i 

: was  moved  to  compassion  at  the  sight  of  its  the  great  Canova»  who»  towards  the  end  of  j 

i ruinous  state,  in  consequence  of  a late  fire;  his  life,  erected  at  his  own  expence  in  Pos- 

| he  immediately  granted  a considerable  sum  sagno,  the  place  of  his  birth,  a little  moun- 

) for  its  restoration.f  The  beautiful  church  tain  village  of  difficult  access,  a marble 

I of  St.  Miniato  al  Monte,  at  Florence,  was  church  of  exquisite  beauty  ; and  his  re- 

; raised  by  Hildebrand  Bishop  of  Florence,  sources  being  found  insufficient,  in  order 

at  the  expence  of  the  Emperor  St.  Henry  to  complete  it  he  recommenced  his  per- 

! and  St.  Cunegonde  his  wife.  At  Rome  sonal  labours  with  the  activity,  to  which 

1 there  are  churches  built  by  kings  of  Spain.  indigeri . -e  alone  had  before  condemned  him. 

j The  expence  of  the  repairs  of  the  Basilica  Private  families  were  often  at  the  whole 

i of  St.  Paul  without  the  walls  was  always  expence  of  erecting  magnificent  churches ; 

i horne  by  the  kings  of  England.  Some-  for  luxury  was  not  in  those  ages  personal, 

j times  it  was  the  magistrates  of  cities  who  consisting  in  furniture,  play,  jewellery, 

| erected  their  principal  church,  of  which  dress,  and  theatres,  but  it  was  rather  a 

I they  might  alraost  liavc  said  with  truth,  grand  and  nobie  spirit,  prompting  works 

“Hic  amor,  haec  patria  est."  This  was  the  of  public  beneficence.  Privatus  illis  cen- 

case  at  Freyburg  in  Switzerland,  of  which  sus  erat  brevis,  commune  magnum,  says 

the  chronicles  relate  that  its  magistrates.  Horaee,  speakingof  the  early  Romans,  and 

after  having  been  detained  at  Freyburg  in  Bonald  observes,  that  this  was  true  also  of 

Brisgau  by  the  severe  Albert  of  Austria,  the  French  till  the  fifteenth  century — the 

brought  away  with  them  the  plan  of  the  church  was  more  beautiful  than  the  castled 

cathedral  tower,  to  serve  as  a model  for  The  sublime  church  of  the  Annunziata  at 

that  which  they  were  to  build  in  their  own  Genoa  was  built  at  the  sole  expense  of  the 

city.  Lomelini  family : that  of  St.  Matthew  was 

The  decree  of  the  Florentine  republic,  i built  by  the  Doria  family,  in  which  is  the 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  which  orders  the  | tomb  of  Andrew  Doria,  the  founder,  whose 
reconstruction  of  the  cathedral  is  cited  by  descendants  continue  to  support  it.  In 

admirers  of  classical  eloquence  as  equal  in  the  year  1831  Prince  Doria,  on  visiting 

grandeur  to  any  senatus  consultum  of  j this  church,  perceiving  that  the  gold  was 

* tarnished,  gave  200,000  franes  to  have  it 

* Vita  S.  Angelberti,  Mabillon,  Acta  S.  Ord.  . 

Bened.  IV.  1.  j • Voigt.  Geschichte  Preusaens,  II.  294. 

f Anquetil,  Hiat,  de  Rheims,  Liv.  IV.  59.  f Legislat.  Primit.  11. 
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refreshed . In  the  same  city,  the  beauti- 
ful  charch  of  Santa  Maria  in  Carignano, 
was  boilt  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Ben- 
dinelli  Sauli,  a noble  Genoese ; and  several 
others  were  built  there  by  othcr  families, 
such  aa  the  Pallavicinis,  Balbis,  and  Ivreas. 
The  church  of  the  Annunziata  at  Padua 
was  fonnded  by  Henry  Scrovigno,  whose 
statue  is  there  seen.  The  family  of  Ruc- 
cellai  at  Florence  possess  the  oratory  of 
the  holy  Sepulchre.  John  Rnccellai  sent 
persons  expressly  to  Jerusalem  to  take 
the  model  of  the  holy  Sepulchre,  and 
he  oonfided  the  erection  to  Alberti.  This 
was  restored  and  embellished  in  1809 
by  Joseph  Horaee  Ruccellai.  The  magni- 
ficent front  of  the  church  of  the  holy  Apos- 
tles  at  Kome  will  attest  the  munificence 
of  the  Torlonia  family  in  the  present  age. 
The  church  of  Taverny,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Gothic  fabrics  in  the  diocese  of 
Paris,  of  the  thirteenth  or  fonrteenth 
century,  was  raised  at  the  expence  of  the 
family  of  Montmorenci.  In  the  year  1237, 
Burchard  de  Montmorenci  left  money  for 
the  expence  of  the  glass  Windows.  The 
word  apianos,  belonging  to  the  Montmo- 
rencis,  is  read  upon  the  sanctuary.  Many 
of  that  family  are  buried  there,  under  mag- 
nificent tombs  of  marble,  and  each  inscrip- 
tion  ends  with  “ Priez  pour  l'ame  de  lui 
one  to  a boy  of  that  house,  who  died  in 
1369  ends  thus:  “gaudeat  in  Christo 
tempore  perpetuo.”*  In  the  time  of  Fran- 
cis I.  was  discovered  under  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Merry  at  Paris,  a stone  tomb, 
containing  the  body  of  a warrior  with  boots 
of  gilt  leather  on  his  feet,  with  this  in- 
scription,  “ Hic  jacet  vir  bonae  memoriae 
Odo  Falconarios  fundator  hujus  ecclesiae." 
This  was  the  famous  Odo,  the  hero  of  Paris, 
who  with  the  valiant  Godefroi  defended  it 
against  the  Normans  in  the  year  886,  un- 
der the  orders  of  Count  Eudes,  who  be- 
came  king  two  years  afterwards.+ 

But  to  the  personal  labours  and  munifi- 
cence of  bishops  and  abbots  Christendom 
was  stili  more  indebted  for  the  erection 
and  restoration  of  these  magnificent  fabrics, 
though  such  Works  were  not  suffered  to 
interfere  with  their  other  duties,  as  the 
following  instances  will  show.  The  first 
act  of  the  episcopacy  of  F,bon  at  Rheims 
was  to  obtain  leave  from  the  Emperor  to 
demolish  what  remained  of  the  walls  and 
gates  of  the  city,  in  order  to  employ  the 
materials  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  ca- 


• Lebruf,  Hist.  do  Diooe»  de  Paris,  Tom.  IV.  90. 
t lbid.  Tom.  1.  e.  6. 


thedral,  which  was  falling  to  ruin.  In 
this  work  he  evinced  great  zeal  for  the  arts, 
and  Rumaldus,  serf  of  the  F.mperor,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  workmon  as  the 
architect.  At  the  same  time  this  bishop 
was  employing  learned  and  holy  men  to 
compose  penitentiary  canons,  and  such  was 
his  zeal  that  he  went  twice  into  Denmark 
to  preach  the  Gospel.*  When  Yves  de 
Belmme  Bishop  of  Seez,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, was  obliged  to  rebuild  his  cathedral, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  he  made 
a journey  as  far  as  Palestine  to  seek  con- 
tributions  from  some  of  his  rich  relations, 
who  were  residing  there.  I n the  same  age, 
when  the  Norman  knights  were  at  Civi- 
tade  in  I taly,  there  came  to  them  Geofirey 
de  Montbray  Bishop  of  Coutances,  who 
was  related  to  the  sons  of  T ancred,  and  he 
received  from  them  considerable  treasures, 
to  enable  him  to  finish  hia  cathedral,  with 
which  he  returned  in  safety.  In  the  year 
935  St.  Conrad  count  of  Altorf,  having 
been  made  Bishop  of  Constance,  made  three 
pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  and  during  his 
episcopacy,  built  at  his  own  expense  three 
churches  in  C onstance,  in  one  of  which, 
that  of  St.  Maurice,  he  made  a sepulchre 
resembling  that  which  he  had  seen  at.Ieru- 
salem.  St.  Hugo,  the  sixth  abbot  of  Cluni, 
amidst  ali  his  other  labours,  was  able  to 
rebuild,  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  church 
of  the  monastery,  and  in  a style  which  was 
admirable  for  its  beauty,  employing  twenty 
years  on  this  work.f  We  have  already 
seen  how  the  celebrated  abbot  Suger  exert- 
ed  himself  in  building  the  church  of  St. 
Denis.  The  history  of  his  life  records  a 
circumstance  which  was  quite  characteris- 
tic  of  these  holy  men  who  raised  cathedrals, 
while  they  spent  nothing  upon  themselres, 
from  a sense  of  one  of  those  great  primi- 
tive principies  expressed  by  the  ancients, 
as  by  Aristotle,  where  he  says,  cV  Uaa to« 

t6  npiirov'  ov  yhp  ravrh  dpp6(<t  Qtois  *ai 
avffpamois  ovd*  «V  irpu  «ai  riifpaj.  J When  he 
was  made  Regent  of  France,  he  was  so 
little  prepared  for  such  dignity,  that  he  had 
been  that  very  time  meditating  a final  re- 
treat  from  court,  to  procure  repose  for  the 
end  of  his  life.  With  this  view,  he  had 
built  a little  cell  near  the  church,  in  which 
he  could  retire  and  meditate  on  divine 
things.  This  was  the  only  apartment 
which  he  constructed  for  himself,  and  it 
was  so  modest  and  conformable  to  poverty, 
being  only  ten  feet  wide  and  fifteen  long, 

* Anquetil,  Hiat,  de  Rheims,  I.  97. 

+ Bibliothec.  Chmiaccns.  4M. 

J Kthic.  IV.  3. 
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that  ali  who  saw  it  were  surprised  at  snch  i 
an  inatanoe  of  detacliinent  in  so  maguifi-  ; 
cent  a person.  When  Peter,  the  venerable  | 
abbot  of  Cluni,  came  oue  day,  with  rnany  \ 
other  abbots,  to  soe  Suger,  after  admiring  ! 
the  grandeur  of  the  churoh  of  St.  Denis, 
and  then  coming  to  view  this  little  cell, 
ho  heaved  a deep  sigh,  and  turned  to 
those  near  him,  saying,  “ Behold  a man 
who  condemna  us  all.  If  he  goes  to  grcat  1 
expence  in  buildings,  it  is  not  for  himself, 
like  us,  but  only  for  the  omament  of  the 
house  of  God.’* 

In  llome  we  may  see  the  magniticent  , 
churches  built  in  these  latter  days  by 
saints,  by  St.  Philip  Neri  and  by  SL 
Charles  Borromeo.  Yet  in  restoring  the 
ancient  churches  witli  greater  maguiti- 
cence,  theso  holy  men  are  sometimes  seen 
fearing  the  very  splendour  of  their  own 
work,  and  passing  a judgment  upon  them- 
selves  which  assuredly  thev  did  not  de- 
' serve.  Thus  speaking  of  Wlstan,  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  William  of  Malmesbury  says,  j 
I “The  fear  of  God  was  so  constantly  in  his 
mind,  that  wliat  others  turned  into  pomp.  ( 
he  transferred  into  matter  of  compunction. 
When  the  church  whicli  he  had  begun 
frora  the  foundations  was  so  far  eoinpleted 
that  the  monks  were  removing  into  it, 
orders  were  given  tliat  the  old  church, 
which  had  been  built  by  the  blessed  Os- 
wald,  should  be  unroofed  and  demolished. 

At  this  spectacle  Wlstan,  standing  by, 
could  not  refrain  from  tears.  What  feeling 
and  tendemoss  belonged  to  the  spirit  of 
the  middle  ages  ! Upon  which,  being 
modestly  reminded  by  his  companions 
that  he  ought  rather  to  rejoice  on  seeing 
the  church  so  augmented,  he  replied,  ‘I 
think  far  otherwise,  becausc  we  iniscrable 
men,  destroy  the  Works  of  the  saints  that 
we  may  procuro  praise  for  ourselves ; that 
age  of  happy  men  knew  not  the  construe- 
tion  of  pompous  houses,  but  it  knew  men 
who,  under  any  roof  whatever,  were  ready 
to  immolate  themselves  to  God,  and  to 
attrnet  subjects  by  example.’"f  Ah  ! what 
sayest  thou,  holy  Wlstan?  Were  not  these 
scruples  against  thine  own  wiser  rule  ? i 
The  saintly  Bernard  too  had  fears,  lest  ! 
vain-glory  should  arise  from  his  success  | 
in  preaching ; but  art  not  thou  one  of  those  I 
privileged  few  who  may  conclude,  as  he  did, 
in  addressing  the  insidious  enemy,  “ nej 
propter  te  empi,  nec  propter  te  desinam 

• Hiat.  ile  Suffer,  Liv.  VI. 

f De  Gestis  PoutiBcnm  Auglorutn,  Lib.  IV. 

♦ Iu  Vita  Ipsius. 


And  besides,  after  all  the  pains  which  ; 
later  architeets  have  employed  in  making 
old  buildings  vain  to  be  homogeneoua  with  j 
their  own  works,  by  forcing  them  to  dis-  j 
play  themselves  to  every  passing  gaze,  how 
little  would  their  style  lead  us  to  suspect 
the  men  who  raised  them  of  l>eing  actuated  | 
by  personal  vanity.  It  might  almost  lead 
us  to  reinember  that  fact  related  in  the  i 
Gospel,  that  it  was  he  wliom  all  the  Jews 
counted  worthy,  who  loved  their  nation, 
and  who  had  built  them  a synagogue, 
that  cried  to  Jesus,  Lord  I am  not  worthy.  ! 
Humility  is,  as  it  were,  the  kemel  which  ! 
lies  within  the  beautiful  exterior  shell  of  [ 
all  the  creations  of  religion  ; as  when  you 
repair  to  Loretto,  and  lind  that  poor  cot-  , 
tage  of  Nazareth  enshrined  within  a templo 
of  ra&rble,  and  surrounded  by  a palae  e, 
which  art  and  riches  have  combined  to  . 
adora.  An  old  writer  says,  wrhile  looking 
at  the  chapel  of  King  Henry  VII.  in  VVest- 
minster,  “ I have  much  admired  the  curious  , 
workinanship  thereof ; it  added  to  the 
wonder,  that  it  is  so  shadowed  witli  inean  ; 
houses,  well-nigh  on  all  sides,  tliat  one 
may  almost  toueh  it  as  soon  as  see  it. 
This  chapel  may  pass  for  an  emblem  of 
great  worth,  living  in  a private  way.  How  j 
is  he  pleased  witli  his  own  obseurity,  h 
whilst  others  of  less  desert  make  greater  ;| 
show;  and  whilst  proud  people  streteh  it 
out  their  plumes  in  ostentation,  he  useth  ’! 
their  vanity  for  his  shelter,  more  pleased  | 
to  have  worth  than  to  have  others  take  t| 
notice  of  it.”  Indeed  it  would  not  be  easy  1 
to  find  any  thing  more  expressive  of  hu- 
mility than  the  buildings  of  the  middle  | 
ages.  With  all  their  grandeur  and  beauty  j 
they  are  always  modest,  and  ne  ver  dis-  | 
]K>sed  to  show  themselves  off  to  advantage.  ,! 
They  disdain  nothing  useful  for  the  sake  I 
of  appearances  ; they  have  no  false  surfaee 
to  conceal  weakness  and  deformity ; they  | 
are  grand  without  an  effort ; and  always  | 
willing  to  condescend  to  the  wants  and 
consolations  of  the  poor.  In  the  middle 
ages  when  an  editice  was  complete,  tliere 
was  almost  as  much  under  the  ground  as 
above  it.  Whether  church  or  costle  there 
was  always  a double  foundation  ; either  a 
subterraneous  church,  or  a suite  of  apart- 
ments,  or  a labyrinth  of  vaults,  spreading. 
like  roots,  far  and  wide  on  all  sides. 

From  all  tliis  it  is  sufficiently  evident 
that  the  construction  of  these  monuments 
did  not  involve  men  in  any  minous  ex- 
penditure : they  were  not  raised  or  en- 
riched,  like  the  temples  of  Rome,  when 
they  were  rebuilt  and  re-endowed  at  the 
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departure  of  the  Gauls,  by  taxes  imposed 
upon  the  citizens,  with  such  little  regard 
to  thcir  convenience,  that  they  were  com- 
pclled  to  borrow  money  for  their  own 
personal  wants,  until  year  after  year  aug- 
menting  their  diflknlties,  thoy  wcre  con- 
signed  to  slavery.  and  dragged  to  dungeons, 
and  the  whole  commonalty  sank  under  its 
misery  into  a state  of  gloomy  submission. 
The  offerings  with  which  they  were  raised 
and  supported  had  been  always  the  volun- 
tary  contributions  of  the  faithful ; the 
Catholic  bishops  would  have  abhorred  tho 
idea  of  any  ono  being  compelled  to  present 
them.  Nay,  the  funds  were  actually  the 
fruit  of  holiness  and  austeritv ; for  wher- 
ever  decay  of  discipline  occurred  in  monas- 
teries,  even  buildings  feil  to  ruin,  but  a 
reform  was  followed  with  an  increase  of 
wealth  and  magnificence.  This  was  the 
case  at  St  Denis,  when  Snger  had  intro- 
duced  the  reform.*  Dom  Gerraise  ob- 
serves, tbat  the  abbey  was  never  so  rich 
as  after  it  had  embraced  this  reform,  and 
he  believes  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
the  blessing  of  God.  This  source  of  eccle- 
aiastical  wealth  to  support  the  erection  of 
churches,  had  been  remarked  in  an  early 
age  ; witness  what  St  Ambroso  says,  “ If 
he  deserved  to  be  commended  to  our 
Lord  who  had  built  a synagogue,  how 
mnch  more  is  he  deserving  who  builds  a 
church  ? What  shall  I say  of  our  breth- 
ren,  the  holy  mcn  Vitalianus  and  Maj  anus  ? 
I know  that  they  seek  not  glory  from  men 
but  from  God;  yet  if  I wcre  not  to  speak 
their  praise,  these  works  themselves  would 
cry  out;  for  they  constructed  this  taber- 
narie, and  at  their  own  expense,  and  at 
what  great  expense,  oonsidering  how  mo- 
derate and  slight  are  their  worldly  means! 
theirs  was  abundance  of  faith  and  the 
riches  of  simplicity,  for  to  holy  men  poverty 
itself  is  always  rich.  Therefore  I believe 
that  these  blessed  men  built  the  church 
no  less  with  their  prayers  than  with  their 
money  ; they  expended  all  their  substance 
on  it,  and  yet  they  wanted  nOthing,  wliich 
shows  how  rich  is  poverty  when  all  is 
expended.  "t  How  justly  might  we  style 
each  of  these  Christian  churches  a temple, 
jrffivitv  ayXdmcri  fuptpyatc,l  venerable  with 
noble  thoughts.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  clergy,  and  even  holy  laymen, 
gave  not  only  their  wealth  but  their  per- 
sonat labour,  and  the  assistance  of  their 
own  genius.  St.  Victrice,  Archbishop  of 
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Rouen,  in  the  lourth  century,  describes 
himself  and  his  clergy  as  labouring  with 
tlieir  own  hands  to  build  the  church  of 
God  in  that  city.  “ You  behold  on  one 
side  a crowd  of  austere  monks,  on  another 
a multitudo  of  children,  who  make  the 
air  resound  with  their  innocent  voices ; a 
little  farther  it  is  a chorus  of  holy  virgins, 
who  cany  the  Standard  of  Jesus  Christ, 
or  a crowd  of  devout  widows,  who  display 
none  of  the  omaments  which  are  despised 
by  thoso  who  wish  to  serve  Christ.  Every 
thing  is  divine — the  riches  of  sacred  can- 
ticles  shine  there,  not  a niglit  or  vigil, 
that  is  not  enlightened  by  them.  Let  us 
then  intreduce  the  divine  martyre  into  the 
temple  prepared  for  them;  let  us  collect 
their  relies,  those  seeds  of  tlio  future  resur- 
rection.  It  is  not  in  vain  that  I have  so 
ardently  desired  to  build  this  sanctuary. 
The  arrival  of  the  saints  justified  my 
anxiety.  We  have  laid  the  foundations; 
we  have  raised  the  walls,  and  we  behold 
this  day  for  whom  the  work  has  been  ad- 
vanced ; juvat  manibus  volvere,  et  grandia 
humeris  saxa  portare.  Sudorem  meum 
bibat  terra;  atque  utinam  sanguinem  bib- 
eret pro  nomine  salvatoris!"*  The  Car- 
dinal de  Berulle,  who  foundcd  tho  congre- 
gation  of  the  Oratoire,  was  inflamed  with 
such  zeal,  that  when  he  had  purchased 
ground  for  the  church  he  used  to  work 
himself  at  the  building,  like  an  apostolic 
man,  carrying  the  hods  as  if  he  had  been 
a common  labourer.  This  was  so  late  as 
in  tho  year  1616.1  Petar,  Abbot  of  An- 
drenes,  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  a 
certain  wicked  man,  on  account  of  his  per- 
sisting  in  rebuilding  a church  which  the 
other  had  resolved  should  not  be  rebuilL 
The  holy  pastor  went  on,  however,  with  the 
work,  and  laboured  with  his  own  hands. 
The  son  of  the  opponent,  that  he  might 
please  his  father,  lay  in  wait  for  tho  abbot 
at  the  gate  of  the  monastery,  and  as  the 
abbot  was  entering  aimed  a mortal  blow  at 
his  head  ; but  a youth,  Henry  de  Fernes, 
his  chaplain,  bravely  threw  himself  for- 
wards  and  received  the  stroke : he  was 
immediately  carried  into  the  infirmary, 
where  after  a few  days  be  departed  in  holy 
hope.J  The  same  men  who  were  thus  ready 
to  exercise  every  kind  of  servile  labour, 
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were  also  zealous  in  devoti  lig  tlieir  genius  i 
and  akill  to  tbe  same  end.  In  tlie  tenth 
century  tlie  monk  of  Gozze  n as  a eelelirated 
architect.  The  church  of  Santa  Maria  No- 
vella at  Flore  neo,  whieh  is  so  beautiful,  that 
Michael  Angelo  used  to  call  it  his  Spouse, 
was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  tvro 
Dominican  friars.  The  fa^ ade  of  8t.  Marks, 
in  the  same  city,  was  designed  by  a Car- 
melite.  In  crecting  tbe  noble  church  of 
the  Abbey  of  Kinsiedelin.  the  architect» 
were  Kaspar  Moosbruggcr.  a monk,  and 
Thomas  Maier,  a lay  brother.  It  was 
Father  Grassi  and  Father  Pozzi,  desuit», 
who  eontributed  cbiefly  to  tlie  erection  and 
adomment  of  the  magnificent  church  of 
St.  Ignatius  at  Home.  Marius  de  Cane- 
pine,  who  was  tlie  architect  to  raise  the 
irent  of  the  church  of  St.  Charles  at  Home, 
was  a Capuchin.  So  also  upon  the  inte- 
rior  decorations  the  clergy  esteeraed  tlieir  I 
personal  labour  well  eraployed.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  ! 
Dom  Guillaume  Lavieille,  prior  of  the  Ab- 
bey of  Fontenelle,  who  beautifully  painted 
the  choir  of  that  church  with  itnnges  of  di- 
rers  saints.*  The  perfeeting  of  tlie  art  of 
makingpictures  in  Scagliola is  due  to  Father 
Henry  Hugford,  abbot  of  the  order  of  Val- 
lombrosa,  who  was  of  an  English  family ; 
and  the  two  organs  in  the  cathedral  of  Como 
were  made  by  the  celcbrated  Jesuit  Her- 
mann,  in  the  seventecnth  century.  St 
Jerome  mentions,  in  praise  of  the  priest 
Nepotianus.  that  whatever  was  beautiful 
in  the  Basilicas  and  in  the  Courts  of  the 
Martyrs,  was  the  work  of  his  own  hands, 
that  he  rescrabled  in  elegance  and  diversity 
of  genius  those  Greek  philosophers  who 
used  to  boasti  that  whatever  tlicy  used, 
even  to  their  pallium  and  to  the  ring  on 
tlieir  finger,  had  been  made  by  their  own 
hands.;  Even  great  noblemen  were  some- 
times  excited  by  devotion  to  labour  with 
their  own  hands  at  the  erection  of  churches. 
Godfrey,  the  Bearded  Duke  of  Lower  Eor- 
raine,  in  his  war  against  the  Emperor, 
Henry  III.,  had  bumt  the  greater  church 
of  St.  Mary  at  Verdun,  when  tliat  city  feli 
a prey  to  his  arms.  Full  of  repentance  for 
this  sacrilege,  he  caused  it  to  be  rebuilt 
and  took  for  his  penance  tlie  labour  of  fre- 
quently  working  at  it  with  his  own  hands, 
earrying  the  mortar  like  the  meanest  work- 
man ; this  was  in  the  year  1040,  as  Lom- 
bertinus  Schafihaburgensis  relates.  This 
example  naturolly  leads  us  to  consider 
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tlie  last  source,  whieh  consisted  in  the 
substitution  of  such  works  for  the  ancient 
canonical  penance.  In  these  ages  of  failh. 
when  man  was  not  made  to  consist  in  his 
organs,  when  as  Bonald  observes,  there  was 
in  the  world  another  God  besides  tlie  god 
of  riches,  another  worship  besides  that  of 
pleasure,  othor  business  besides  the  in- 
trigues  of  ambition,  it  was  common  to  see 
men  in  power,  who  had  been  misled  for  a 
momenl  by  the  intoxication  of  rule,  retura 
to  themselves,  and  exliibit  profound  sor- 
row  for  unjust  actiona,  or  even  for  a legiti- 
mate  war.  if  they  had  exceeded  the  measure 
; of  evil  whieh  it  permits  to  be  inllicted  upon 
1 enemios.  They  were  then  seen  to  found 
pious  establishments  with  the  profit  of  ini- 
quity,  and  offer  to  the  Eternal  Justice  in- 
stitutions  of  a durable  advantage  to  society, 
in  expiationof  the  passi  ng  evils  committed 
against  some  men,  and  leave  public  rnonu- 
ments  of  their  faith  in  the  Divinity,  of  their 
hope  of  a better  life,  of  their  charity  to 
their  fellow-creatures,  monumenta  whieh 
attested  their  repentance,  even  after  histoiy 
had  forgotten  their  faults.*  We  have 
already  seen  that  by  means  of  indui- 
gences,  and  the  contributions  in  conse- 
quence,  a great  number  of  these  magnificent 
churches  were  built  or  repaired.  The  vast 
and  beautiful  church  of  that  celebrated 
Carthusian  monastery  near  Pavia.  of  whieh 
the  Marquis  Malaspina  de  Sannazaro  has 
latelv  given  a description,  may  be  cited 
here.  Great  as  may  have  been  the  crinies 
of  Galeazzo  Visconti,  the  founder,  great 
also,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  this  rnonu- 
ment  of  his  penitence,  and  desire  to  redeem 
his  soul,  a work  worthy  indeed  of  repent- 
ance, at  once  to  be  the  consolation  and 
supiiort  of  a number  of  holy  men  in  suc- 
cessive ages,  who  were  to  follow  there  tlie 
path  of  perfection,  and  a monument  that 
was  to  adorn  and  benefit  his  oountry, 
being  an  object  of  astonishment  and  rap- 
ture for  tho  men  of  devout  and  cultivated 
minds  in  all  future  times.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  in  September,  1396,  and  in  the 
year  1399  twenty-five  monks  were  there 
established.  Gelasius  II.  granted  the 
Archbishop  of  Saragossa,  the  power  of 
remitting  canonical  penances  to  any  one 
who  would  give  alms  for  rebuilding  his 
church,  whieh  the  Moors  had  destroyed. 
The  Count  Don  Pedro  and  his  countess 
gave  the  town  and  monastery  of  Corispindo 
to  the  church  of  St  James,  as  an  atone- 
ment  for  tho  sin  of  wounding  Don  Alfonso 
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i before  the  gate  of  the  altar  of  the  apostle. 
i “In  truth.''  savs  the  author  of  the  work 
lately  published  in  Hpain,  on  the  origin 
and  progress  of  tho  income  of  that  church, 
“corporal  mortihcations  are  better  than 
alms  for  cleansing  the  soul  of  ita  infirmi- 
ties,  becau.se,  though  the  latter  are  effica- 
cious  means  of  exciting  Divine  mercy,  they 
stami  opposod  only  to  covetonsness ; and 
it  is  eaaier  to  a rich  man  to  relinquish  part 
of  his  atiperfluitics,  than  to  abandon  his 
luxuries  and  criininal  pursuita.  There- 
fore,  even  when  these  commutations  were 
flourishing  most,  there  urere  added  to 
alms,  prayers  and  abstinence  from  oertain 
dainties."  With  respect  to  the  principle 
of  the  commutation  in  relation  to  history, 
it  is  certain  that,  even  in  the  first  ages, 
penitents  were  sometimes  required  or  in- 
duced  to  contributo  to  great  works  of 
public  utilitv ; but  the  formal  substitution 
of  these  for  the  ancient  canonical  penances, 
was  introduced  towards  the  end  of  the 
tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
turies. Every  change  implies  some  dis- 
order,  and  abuse  attaches  itself  of  neccssity 
to  every  possible  arrangement  of  discipline ; 
but  it  was  argued  that  the  evil  to  which 
this  may  havc  opened  a door,  was  certainly 
not  to  the  extent  that  some  leamed  eccle- 
siastical  writcrs,  in  thcir  zeal  for  primitive 
usages,  were  found  to  maintain,  for  the 
foundations  of  truth  aro  never  set  aside. 
Pierre  le  Chantre,  a celebrated  theologian, 
who  lived  in  the  twelfth  centuiy,  com- 
plained  of  the  abandonment  of  the  ancient 
canonical  penance  by  this  relaxation.  The 
blessed  Stephen  d'Obasine,  who  dicd  about 
the  middle  of  the  same  century,  expressed 
himsclf  in  the  same  sense,  and  would  not 
consent  to  introduce  the  compensations. 
The  scholostic  divines,  on  the  contrary, 
that  is,  the  wisest  and  most  learned  men, 
argued  in  defence  of  this  mode  of  compen- 
sation;  and  while  the  popes,  as  Chardon 
says,  seemed  always  attached  to  the  an- 
cient discipline,  they  sanctioned  the  sense 
of  the  schools,  in  recognizing  the  wisdom 
and  expediency  of  the  change  which  had 
been  gradually  effectcd.  Holy  theologians, 
indeed,  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  found 
complaining  of  this  alteration,  have  a 
claim  to  the  highest  respect  of  those  who 
have  continued  faithful ; but  assuredly  the 
men  of  our  times,  and  of  the  modern 
creeds,  cannot  with  any  consistency  avail 
themselves  of  their  argumenta  or  opposi- 
tion. 

How  ean  men  of  the  modern  leaming 
lanient  tlie  abolition  of  that  discipline 


which  required  ycars  of  weeping,  prostra- 
tion  and  knceling  without  the  church  in 
sackcloth  and  asbes,  excluded  from  com- 
munion  for  Beven  or  ten  or  twenty  years, 
or  even  for  the  whole  course  of  men  s lives? 
On  the  other  band,  the  wisest  and  most 
zealous  adherents  of  the  ancient  discipline 
acknowledged  that  aftorall,  these  penances 
did  not  always  necessarily  produce  conver- 
sion  of  heart,  or  facilitate  the  return  of 
men  to  God,  without  which  the  punish- 
ment  of  sins  was  of  no  avail : those  who 
advocated  the  system  of  compensation, 
observed  that  while  reason  herself  could 
not  but  approve  of  that  discipline,  which 
directed  the  intemal  horror  of  sin  and 
dread  of  its  penalty  to  the  erection  of  pro- 
digious  works,  that  would  benefit  the  race 
of  men  in  future  generations,  to  the  ear  of 
faith  the  arguments  of  the  schoolmcn  must 
seem  solid  and  satisfaetory,  for  they  rested 
on  the  principle  of  Hugues  and  Richard 
of  St.  Victor,  that  perfect  contrition  alone 
had  tho  power  of  remitting  sins  and  their 
penalty,  as  also  on  the  explanation  given 
by  Alexander  de  Hales,  that  the  punish- 
ment  due  to  sin,  though  not  sufferet!  in 
this  life,  may  yet,  by  the  indulgence  of  the 
Church,  which  is  only  an  application  of 
the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  granted  to  con- 
trite sinners,  be  considered  punished  by 
God  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ;  so 
that  there  would  remain  nothing  to  be 
suffered  by  the  contrite  penitent,  who  had 
not  fulfilled  the  canonical  penance,  but 
who  had  worthily  received  the  indulgence 
of  the  Church,  granted  from  her  treasure, 
which  consisted  of  the  superabundant 
merits  of  the  whole  mystical  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  They  observed  that  the  greatest 
admirers  of  the  canonical  penance  were 
obliged  to  admit,  tliat  in  the  first  ages  the 
bishops  had  the  power  of  dispensing  with 
the  whole  or  a part  of  the  penalty,  which 
was  an  admission  that  sin  might  be  wholly 
remitted,  without  euffering  its  penalty 
either  in  this  life  or  in  the  next ; and  they 
denied  that  any  other  prerogative  was 
exercised  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, when,  to  persons  truly  contrito, 
works  of  charity  and  of  pious  utility  were 
substituted  for  the  solitary  exercises  im- 
posed  by  the  canons,  which  would  not 
have  produced  any  fruits  beyond  the  breasts 
of  the  individual,  and  which  could  not 
have  been  always  of  absolute  neccssity, 
since  they  had  been  sometimes  remitted. 

But  to  return  to  the  churches.  We  have 
now  seen  from  what  sources  the  funds  for 
their  erection  were  geuerally  drawn;  so 
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that  the  phenomenon  seems  tobe  explained, 
with  respect  to  the  ditficulty  of  accom- 
plishing  works  of  such  prodigious  magni- 
tudo: for  they  are  monumenta  of  faith, 
and  they  testify  the  zeal  with  which  men 
of  former  ages  followed  and  worshipped 
Christ.  It  is  not  that  unduo  importance 
was  attached  to  material  fabrica,  or  that 
Christians  in  faithful  ages  needed  the 
light  of  modem  philosophy  to  entertain 
spiritual  notions  of  what  is  pleasing  to  the 
raajesty  of  God.  It  does  not  follow  that 
they  wcro  unable  to  maku  the  propcr  dis- 
tinctione, because  we  do  not  find  thera 
imitating  Xerxes,  whcn  he  burnt  ali  the 
temples  in  Greeco,  the  Magi  having  per- 
suaded  him  that  it  was  impious  and  de- 
testable  to  include  the  deity  within  walls. 
“ God  himself  takes  care,"  said  St.  Zeno 
of  Verona,  “to  nara  us  that  ali  this  world- 
ly  and  terrestrial  pomp,  without  true  ador- 
ers,  is  neither  necessary  nor  sufficient  to 
honour  him  worthily,  ‘ What  house  worthy 
of  me  can  you  build  to  me,’  saitli  he  in  the 
words  of  Isaiah : and  does  ho  not  show  us 
all  the  vanity  of  tho  Temple  of  Solomon, 
when  he  says,  ‘ Of  this  temple  there  shall 
not  rest  stone  upon  stonc. ' Ah ! without 
doubt,  he  shows  us  in  theso  words  that  a 
similar  edifice,  however  grcat  or  magni- 
ficent, cannot  please  him  by  itself  alone. 
He  desires  above  all  to  be  surrounded  by 
true  adorers,  and  ho  finds  in  their  hearts 
a temple,  which  is  far  more  agreeable  to 
him  than  all  those  which  the  hamis  of  men 
can  build  to  his  honour.’’*  In  the  middle 
ages  we  find  these  sentiments  in  the  or- 
dinances  of  holy  kings,  who  were  the  most 
distinguished  for  their  magnificent  foun- 
datione  of  churches.  “Although  it  is  good,” 
says  a capitulary  of  Charlemagnc,  “that 
there  should  be  public  edifices  for  the 
churcli,  neverthelcss,  the  omament  and 
elevation  of  good  morals  must  be  preferred 
to  all  other  kiuds  of  building:  because,  as 
far  as  we  can  discem,  the  construction  of 
basilicas  belongs  to  a certain  custom  of  the 
old  law,  but  the  einendation  of  manners 
appertains  properly  to  the  New  Testaraent 
and  to  the  Christian  discipline.”  This  was 
published  at  the  time  whcn  the  monks  of 
Fulda  expostulated  with  him,  beseecliing 
him  that  the  immense  and  superfluous 
buildings  and  other  useless  works  of  their 
secular  rulers  might  be  omittcd  by  which 
the  brethren  were  harasscd.  “ Sed  omnia,” 
they  addcd,  “juxta  mensuram  et  discreti- 
onem fiant. "f  In  the  exhortations  which 
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he  addressed  to  the  new  abbot  St.  Eigilus, 
the  emperor  quoted  the  observation  of  St 
Chrysostom,  that  no  churches  are  raised  to 
the  glory  of  God,  in  the  building  of  which 
the  intercsts  of  the  poor  are  compromised, 
and  that  the  martyrs  are  not  honoured, 
whcn  their  basilicas  are  enriched  with  the 
spoils  of  the  living.*  But  as  illustrating 
the  Creative  spirit  of* the  Catholic  society, 
the  number  of  these  beautiful  and  sublime 
fabrics  may  be  a subject  for  lasting  admi- 
ration  and  pious  gratitude. 

“ The  Catholic  religion,”  says  Chateau- 
briand,  “has  covered  tho  world  with  its 
monumenta.  Protestantism  has  now  lasted 
three  centuries ; it  is  powerful  in  England, 
in  Germany,  in  America.  What  has  it 
raised  ? It  wrill  show  you  the  mins  which 
it  has  made,  arnidst  which  it  has  planted 
some  gardcns,  or  established  some  raanu- 
factories.f  The  debasement  indeed,  of 
our  ecclesiastical  architecture,  which  as  a 
modera  writer  says,  “ immediately  ensued 
upon  the  Reformation,  is  only  less  dis- 
graceful  than  tho  destruction  to  which  so 
many  venerable  edifices  were  condemned 
by  the  brutal  rapacity  of  their  lay  posses- 
sore. That  glorious  and  elevating  art 
had  nttaincd  its  highest  perfection : and 
no  degradation  was  ever  moro  rapid  or 
more  complete.  But  the  Reformation," 
adds  this  writer,  with  amusi-ng  simplicity 
or  shallowness,  “ was  not  in  any  degree 
the  cause  of  this : it  was  produced  by  the 
spirit,  or  rather  the  taste  of  the  age.”; 
The  Catholic  religion  is  essentially  a Crea- 
tive power,  to  edify  and  not  to  destroy, 
because  it  is  under  the  immediate  influ- 
ence  of  that  Holy  Spirit  which  the  Chnrch 
invokes  aa  tho  Creative  Spirit — “Creator 
Spiritus.”  The  Pretestant,  or  modem 
philosophical,  is  a principle  of  destruction, 
of  perpetual  decomposition,  and  disunion 
Under  the  dominion  of  the  English  Pro- 
testant  power,  for  four  hundred  yeare, 
I rei  and  p re  senta,  as  a great  prelate  of  our 
time  observes,  the  appearancc  of  a new 
country,  in  the  same  manner  as  France 
under  the  sophista  of  the  Revolution,  is 
rapidly  becoming  as  naked  and  void  of 
ancient  memorials  as  the  wilds  of  America. 
That  the  Catholic  spirit  in  this  respect 
continues  to  be  exactly  what  it  was  of  old 
in  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
may  be  witnessed  in  the  works  which  are 
stili  pureued  in  Italy  and  Spain,  orin  any 

* In  Vita  S.  Eigilii,  Acta  S.  Ordinis  Benedict, 
IV.  p.  1. 
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of  the  Catholic  States  of  Europe,  however 
poor  or  insignifioant,  as  in  some  of  the 
smaller  cantons  of  Switierland.  Florence, 
for  instance,  during  the  laat  flfteen  years, 
has  beheld  the  prodigious  work  continued 
of  finishing  the  chapel  of  the  Medicis  in  the 
church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  at  the  private  per- 
sona! expense  of  its  piout  and  munificent 
dukes.  Thia  famous  chapel  is  incrusted 
with  jasper,  agates,  chalcedons,  lapis  lazuli, 
and  marbie  of  every  colour,  and  adorned 
with  tombs  of  Egyptian  granite  and  statues 
of  bronzc.  At  Rome  too,  is  Been,  at  the 
present  day,  the  same  spirit  for  constructing 
churehes  as  in  the  middle  ages.  Witness 
the  vast  labour  of  its  devout  people  in 
rebuilding  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul ; on 
entering  which  solemn  and  majestic  sane- 
tuary,  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  tears  ; 
caused,  not  merely  from  beholding  such 
stupendous  ruins,  but  also  by  an  impression, 
which  comes  suddenly  over  the  mind,  of 
astonishment  and  afiection  for  the  present 
generation  of  men,  who  employ  such  pains 
to  repair  it : and  in  fact  it  is  with  an  indis- 
cribable  emotion  that  one  stands  by  and 
beholds  these  prodigious  columns  of  granite 
arrive  at  their  final  destination,  having 
been  drawn  along  from  the  distant  regions 
of  the  Alps  ; and  one  cannot  avoid  for  the 
moment  feeling,  as  it  were,  a greater  love 
for  men  who  are  capable  of  conceiving  and 
of  undertaking  such  enterprises  through 
the  love  of  Christ  and  of  his  saints.  Alas  ! 
with  how  much  nobler  an  order  of  monu- 
menta than  that  which  the  present  race  of 
men  erecta,  would  England  be  now  adorned, 
if  her  rich  and  powerful  nobles,  and  her 
laborious  population,  had  continued  Catho- 
lic ! What  splendid  churehes,  monasteries, 
hospitals,  colleges,  and  halls  would  have 
risen  every  where ! With  such  means,  and 
with  the  activity  inherent  in  the  national 
character,  what  might  not  have  been  done 
if  all  had  been  animated  with  the  generous 
and  self-devoted  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
religion  ! And  here  I cannot  refrain  from 
hazarding  a remark  which  was  oiten  sug- 
gested  to  me  by  what  I observed  of  Italy  : 
for  alter  all  that  can  bc  advanced  in  praiae 
of  its  climate,  subject  to  such  extreme  vicis- 
situdes,  and  of  its  scenery,  where  ciear 
rivers  and  beaudful  verdure,  and  even  if  we 
except  its  maritime  and  Alpine  borders, 
abrupt  and  striking  mountains  are  so 
rarely  seen,  it  secms  to  me  as  if  one 
cannot  avoid  coming  at  laat  to  the  con- 
clusion,  that  the  classic  land  of  artists  and 
poets  owes  its  principal  charms,  even 
thosc  which  strike  the  eye,  not  to  any  ex- 


traordinary  liberality  of  nature,  but  to  tbc 
works  which  have  been  inspired  by  the 
Catholic  religion.  The  palaces  of  Genoa 
and  of  Venice,  without  their  churehes, 
would  not  compensate  for  their  scorched 
and  formal  hilis  and  unhealthy  marshes. 
The  monotonous  plainof  Milan  would  be  no 
delightful  recollection  without  the  thought 
of  its  cathedral ; the  formal  hilis  which  bor- 
der  the  pale  and  turbid  Po  at  Turin,  would 
inspiro  no  intereat  if  they  were  not  crowned 
with  that  votive  church  of  the  Superga ; the 
low  sandy  banks  of  the  Arno  would  not  arrest 
the  pilgrims  at  Pisa  if  there  were  not  the  soil 
of  Calvary  in  the  Campo  Santo,  the  cathedral, 
the  baptistery  and  the  Campanile.  The  vale 
and  hilis  of  Florence,  with  their  famed  but 
disappointing  stream,  are  unquestionably 
surpassed  in  natural  beauty  by  the  English 
valleys  of  the  Severn  or  the  Wye : but 
art,  inspired  by  the  Catholic  religion,  has 
raised  that  dome  and  tower  in  the  Tus- 
can  plain,  and  crowned  the  hilis  which 
encircle  it  with  those  beautiful  conventa 
which  Michael  Angelo  used  to  regard 
with  rapture.  How  hideous  would  be 
the  range  of  the  adjoining  Apennines  if 
it  were  not  for  Camaldoli  and  Alvernia! 
Who  would  be  attached  to  Sienna  if  it 
were  not  for  its  cathedral  and  its  Gothic 
towers  ? And  what  pilgrim  from  the  North 
would  be  attracted  to  Ancona  by  the  scenery 
of  that  level  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  hope  of  arriving  at  the  house  of 
ourblessed  Lady? 

I would  suggest  another  observation,  less 
hazardous,  which  must  have  been  made  by 
most  travellers  ; that  the  unity  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  is  not  more  admirable  than 
the  variety  of  her  monumenta.  In  both 
we  can  trace  the  influence  of  the  same  Crea- 
tive spirit  which  presided  over  the  forma- 
tion  of  the  carth  and  the  waters,  in  which, 
as  ancient  philosophy  observed,*  one  living 
universal  prmciple  is  simultaneously  deve- 
loped  in  a countless  multiplicity  of  beaute- 
ous  forms,  designed  for  a beneficent  end. 
To  have  a personal  experieneo  of  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  we  ahould  traverse  the  whole 
world,  to  witness,  under  every  indifierence  of 
nature  and  climate,  one  family  likeness 
among  her  children,  one  faith,  one  hope,  one 
baptism,  one  spirit  of  charity,  one  sacrifice 
of  atonement,  one  pervading  type,  and  one 
idea  determining  all  institutions,  manners, 
and  even  intellectual  conceptione  ; — but  to 
bchold  its  variety,  which  is  produced  by 
this  unity,  we  need  only  observo  what 

* Arist.  Metaphysic.  Lib.  1.  c.  4. 
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is  established  in  any  one  city.  See  the 
noble  cathedral  rising  from  the  centre,  as 
the  parent  of  all  the  lesser  fabrics ! though 
it  is  not  always  the  principal  church  ; for 
at  Verona,  Padua,  Bologna,  and  Ravenna, 
the  churches  of  St.  Zeno,  St.  Anthony, 
St.  Petronio,  and  St.  Apollinare,  are  in 
a rank  before  it,  and  to  the  latter  the 
archbishop  and  dergy  repair  every  year, 
processionally  to  honour  the  tomb  of  the 
apostle  of  Emilia.  Observe  on  one  side 
is  the  vast  monastery  of  the  Benedic- 
tines  for  the  learned,  with  its  spacious  and 
beautiful  cloisters  under  noble  libraries 
and  solemn  halls ; on  the  other  rises  the 
immense  college  of  the  Jesuits,  for  the  re- 
ception  of  studious  and  saintly  youth. 
Here  you  see  the  magnificent  hospital  for 
those  who  love  to  minister  to  the  sick ; 
and  there  is  the  hospice  for  him  who  de- 
sires  to  entertain  the  stranger.  Nor  do 
you  overlook  the  charitable  school  for  the 
pious  lay  brother  who  devotes  himself  to 
the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
Without  the  walls,  in  some  sequestered 
vale,  stands  the  Carthusian  monastery  and 
Cistercian  abbey,  for  those  who  served 
God  in  penitence  and  retirement ; and 
crowning  the  beautiful  heights  which  en- 
circle  the  city,  appear  the  humble  but 
picturesque  conventsof  the  Capuchins  and 
Franciscans,  for  the  active  brothers  of  the 
poor.  Among  the  groves  adjoining  you 
discern  numerous  religious  houses,  under 
various  rules,  for  holy  virgins.  Rising  on 
the  highest  rock,  above  them  all  is  the 
votive  temple  of  our  Lady,  for  the  devout 
pilgrims  ; and  deep  in  the  recesses  of  the 
neighbouring  forest  you  will  discover  the 
raossv  cell  and  simple  oratory,  for  him 
who  loves  to  dwell  in  prayer  amidst  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  nature.  What  a 
multitude  of  magnificent  and  useful  crea- 
tions  have  thus  arisen  from  one  faith  ! 
What  variety,  and  yet  what  harmonious 
concord ! 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  building  of  the 
churches,  for  the  ability  to  construet  which 
we  have  been  attempting  to  account.  This 
may  seem  to  propose  a dry  study ; but  as 
Quintilian  says  of  his  own  subject,  “ Plus 
habet  in  recessu  quam  fronte  promittit.’' 
In  these  days,  whenmen  have  so  forgotten 
the  ancient  practices  and  traditions  of  the 
Christian  society,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  formerly  men  were  directed  in  the 
selection  of  sites  for  the  erection  of  churches, 
either  by  the  facility  of  procuring  ground, 
or  by  some  circumstances  connected  with 
caprice  or  accident ; but  it  was  not  with 


such  views  that  churches  were  erected  in 
primitive  times,  or  during  the  ages  of  faith. 
In  the  second  council  of  Braga,  the  bishops 
were  prohibited  consecrnting  any  church 
built  for  the  sake  of  any  temporal  utility. 
Catholics  built  not  temples  to  saints  as 
hereties  affirm,  nor  to  great  men,  as  the 
sophists  of  France,  but  to  the  omnipotent 
God  alone.  They  place  them,  indeed, 
under  the  invocation  of  saints ; but  their 
altar s are  consecrated  to  the  God  of  mnr- 
; tyrs.  Not,  however,  without  regard  to 
the  memory  and  the  prayers  of  saints  was 
the  siteof  their  temples  chosen.  The  spot 
which  had  received  the  blood  of  a martyr, 
or  witnessed  his  confession,  or  heard  the 
preaching  of  a holy  man,  or  that  on  which 
nis  house  had  stood,  or  on  which  any  re- 
markable  event  had  occurred  connected 
with  religion,  was  always  the  first  selected 
for  the  purpose,  so  that  almost  all  the  an- 
cient churches  in  every  country  thus  placed, 
convey  a substantially  faithful  remem- 
brance  of  great  men  and  of  great  events, 
disproving  the  justice  of  that  observation 
made  by  Cicero,  that  the  memory  of  the 
wicked  is  sometimes  stronger  than  that  of 
I the  good,  and  really  extending  to  the  friends 
of  the  true  God,  that  earthly  honour  of 
which  the  ancient  poet  so  beautifully 
i sung— 

Tu  quoque  littoribus  nostri»,  Alneia  nutrix, 

Alternam  monens  famam  Caieta  dedisti.* 

Of  churches  thus  situated,  uttering  as  it 
were  the  solemn  voice  of  ancient  tradition, 
none  are  more  illustrious  than  those  three 
at  the  Salvian  waters,  beyond  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  on  the  spot  where 
that  apostle  was  beheaded,  that  of  St. 
Peter,  in  Montorio,  on  the  Janiculum,  in 
the  cloisters  of  which  is  a small  chapel, 
on  the  spot  where  the  Prince  of  the  apos- 
tles  suffered  on  the  cross ; that  of  St. 
Agnes,  without  the  walls,  which  was  built 
by  Constantine,  at  the  request  of  his 
daughter  Constance,  on  the  spot  where  the 
body  of  that  holy  virgin  was  found;  and 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  on  the  Vatican, 
which  was  erected  over  the  grotto  near  the 
Circus,  where  the  body  of  St.  Peter  was 
placed  by  Marcellus.  Pope  S.  Anaclet 
erected  an  oratory  on  the  spot,  which  Con- 
stantine the  Great  raised  into  a Basilica, 
over  which  the  present  dome  was  erected 
in  later  ages.  This  ancient  oratory  is  the 
present  confession  of  St.  Peter,  under  the 
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altar  of  which  reposes  part  of  tbe  bodies 
of  St.  Feter  and  St.  Pani,  before  which,  in 
the  upper  church,  one  hnndred  and  twelre 
lamps  are  burning  for  ever,  day  and  nijht. 
Endless  are  the  memorials  of  profound  in- 
tereat attached  to  the  different  churches  of 
theholycity:  on  almost  each  of  them  a folio 
history  has  been  written.  One  vast  worlc 
of  erudition  by  C ancellarii,  is  merely  upon 
the  RiicriBty  of  St.  Feter.  The  church  of 
St.  Marcellus  was  built  on  the  spot  where 
stood  the  house  of  St.  Lucina,  a Romon 
lady,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury.  An  ancient  tradition  relates,  tbat 
where  stands  the  church  of  St.  Maria  in 
Via  I,ata,  St.  Paul  resided  with  the  cen- 
turion,  who  by  order  of  Festus  conducted 
him  to  Kome.  The  original  oratory  is  now 
below  the  ground.  The  church  of  St. 
Clement  stands  on  the  site  of  the  house  of 
St.  Clement,  where  his  body  and  that  of 
St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch  now  repose  under 
the  great  altar.  The  church  of  St.  Maria 
in  Dominica  was  built  orer  the  house  of 
St.  Cyriaque.  The  origin  of  the  church 
of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  dates  from  the 
fourth  century,  when  the  monk  Pamma- 
chias  changed  into  a church  the  house  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  martyrs.  The 
church  of  St.  Pudentienne  occupies  the 
site  of  the  house  of  St.  Pudentius,  the 
Roman  senator  who  lodged  the  apostle  St. 
Peter,  and  was  his  first  conrert  to  the 
faith,  with  his  sons  Novatus  and  Timothy, 
and  his  daughters  Pudentienne  and  Prax- 
eda.  Pope  St.  Piqs  1.  changed  this  house 
into  a church.  Here  is  the  altar  on  which 
St.  Peter  celebrated  the  dirine  mysteries ; 
and  in  the  well  which  is  railed  round  in 
the  nare  was  preserved  the  blood  of  more 
than  three  thousaod  martyrs,  who  are  in- 
terred  under  the  cburcb.  The  Basilica  of 
St.  Sebastian  was  built  on  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Caiixtus,  where  many  Popes  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  Cliristians 
were  buried,  where  the  body  of  St  Sebas- 
tian was  transported  by  St  Lucina,  aud 
where  the  bodiea  of  the  apostles  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul  were  concealed  for  sonte  time. 
The  church  of  St  Prisca  was  built  on  the 
site  of  her  house,  in  which  she  was  bap- 
tized  by  St.  Peter,  with  many  other  con- 
rerted  pagans.  The  church  of  St.  Cecilia 
was  built  on  the  site  of  her  house,  and  was 
consecrated  by  Pope  St.  Urban,  about  the 
year  230.  The  house  of  Pope  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  was  descended  from  the 
ancient  and  noble  Anician  family,  was 
changed  by  him  into  a monastery,  where 
he  conlinued  to  reside.  After  his  death, 


the  church  which  he  built  there  in  honour 
of  St  Andrew,  was  placed  under  his  own 
invocat  ion.  Here  you  see  the  chapel 
where  St  Gregory  recited  his  Homilies,  and 
the  marble  table  on  which  he  used  to  feed, 
every  moming,  twelre  poor  pilgrims.  The 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross  was  built  by 
Constantine  on  the  spot  where  he  rested 
after  escaping  from  the  persecution  at 
Rome. 

Turning  to  other  cities,  we  6nd  the  same 
assodations  of  sanctity  with  the  site  of 
their  churches.  Thus  at  Genoa  the  cathe- 
dra! of  St.  Laurcnce  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  hospice  in  which  that  holy  martyr  had 
lodged  as  he  came  from  Spain  to  go  to 
Rome,  where  he  suffered  three  years  after- 
wards  under  Valerian.  It  was  immedi- 
ately  changed  into  a church,  which  at  the 
end  of  the  elerenth  century  rose  into  the 
present  majestic  structure.  The  church 
of  our  Lady  of  Graces  in  the  same  dty, 
was  built  on  the  spot  where  St.  Nazarus 
disembarked  to  be  the  third  apostle  of 
Genoa.  The  house  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Sienna  was  converted  into  two  oratories, 
which  form  the  church  and  the  oratory  of 
the  confraternity  of  St.  Catherine  della 
Notte,  so  called  because  they  accompany 
the  blessed  sacrament  in  the  night  to  the 
sick.  The  church  of  St.  Theodore  in  Ra- 
venna is  on  the  site  of  a house  in  which 
the  primitive  Christians  assembled  to  cele- 
brate the  dirine  mysteries ; for  whom  also 
the  grottoes  under  the  church  of  St.  Naxair 
and  St.  Celsus  at  Verona  served  as  a re- 
treat.  The  church  of  St.  Alexander  in 
Zebedia  at  Milan  was  built  on  the  ruins  of 
a prison  called  Zebedia,  in  which  an  an- 
cient tradition  States,  that  an  ensign  of 
the  Theban  legion,  named  Alexander,  was 
confined,  who  was  afterwards  martyred  at 
Bergamo.  The  little  church  of  St.  Pro- 
tasius  ad  Monachos  in  Milan,  was  built  on 
the  site  of  the  house  where  lodged  the  holy 
martyrs,  Gerrase  and  Protasius,  who  suf- 
fered under  Nero  in  the  year  77.  At  Arona 
the  church  incloses  the  very  room  in  which 
St.  Charles  Borromeo  was  born.  At  Loretto 
the  magnificent  Basilica  is  raised  orer  the 
blessed  house  of  Nazareth,  as  tradition 
testifics,  as  history,  with  astonishment,  con- 
cedes ; and  as  it  is  acknowledged  by  those 
of  the  Dalmatian  shore,  who  lost  it  to  their 
shame.  At  Einsiedelin  it  incloses  the  hut 
of  a poor  hermit,  who  came  into  those 
mountains  in  the  ninth  century.  Meinrad, 
(for  that  was  the  hermit’s  name,)  who  was 
of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  counts  of 
Hohenzollern,  in  Suabia,  retired  into  a 
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forest  on  the  mountains  of  Schweitz,  near 
a fountain,  where  Hildegarde,  daughter  of 
Louis,  king  of  Germany,  and  abbess  of  the 
convcnt  of  St.  Felix  and  St.  Regulus  at 
Zurich,  built  him  a cell  and  chapel,  and 
gave  him  an  image  of  our  Lady.  There 
he  lived  from  the  year  837,  till  his  death, 
which  n as  in  863 : and  on  the  spot  was 
subsequently  erectcd  the  vast  abbey  of  our 
Iaulyof  the  heraiits,  and  over  his  cell  arose 
the  church  : but  as  the  declivity  of  the 
mountain  did  not  admit  of  extending  the 
nave  to  the  fountain,  it  was  found  impos- 
siblc  to  place  the  cupola,  according  to  the 
original  plan,  immediately  over  the  cell, 
which  was  on  much  higber  ground ; there- 
fore  we  find  it  standing  enclosed  witbin  a 
marble  chapel,  near  the  Western  entrance. 
That  cell  has  been  moistened  with  the 
blood  of  the  murdered  saint ; and  the  very 
image  which  beheld  the  horrid  deed,  is 
stili  upon  the  altar.  His  fountain,  which 
is  in  front  of  the  church,  is  covered  with 
a beautiful  dome,  supported  upon  arches, 
and  the  pilgrimsdrink  fremit*  At  I.yons 
the  church  of  St.  I renatus  was  built  over 
the  tomb  of  St  Epipoy  and  St.  Alexander, 
who  were  martyred  under  Marcus  Aure- 
lius. It  was  at  first  subterraneous ; but 
in  the  6fth  century  St  Patiens  erectcd  the 

Eresent  church.  Here  were  collected  the 
ones  of  the  martyrs  under  Severus  in  the 
year  302.  St.  Patiens  placed  on  it  an 
tnscription  inviting  the  faithful  to  prayer, 
and  stating  the  number  of  martyrs  whose 
bones  were  there  collected,  including  those 
of  women  and  children,  to  have  been  one 
thousand  and  nineteen.  In  the  year  1662, 
the  Calvinists  took  Lyons,  demolished  the 
altara,  and  mixed  the  bones  of  beasts  with 
those  of  the  martyrs.  In  the  cathedral  of 
Rheims  is  St.  Peter’s  chapel,  now  under 
the  invocation  of  St  Nicholas,  to  which 
the  clergy,  on  tlie, first  day  of  Lent,  used 
to  go  in  procession,  chaunting  the  anthem 
of  St.  Peter.  It  was  on  that  spot  that  St. 
Remi  instructed  Clovis  for  baptism.  f Pope 
Urban  IV.  having  been  a native  of  Troyes, 
caused  the  house  of  his  father  to  be  dedi- 
cated  to  God,  and  on  the  spot  built  a 
beautiful  church,  which  bore  his  name-T 
In  this  city,  the  procession  on  Sundays, 
before  high  mass,  used  to  make  a station 
at  the  chapel  of  St.  Saviour  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  because  this  chapel  is  on  the 
spot  where  the  first  church  was  built  in 

• Tschadi  EinsiedJische  Clmmik. 
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Troyes  by  St.  Potentian,  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, who  dedicated  it  to  the  Saviour.* 
The  site  of  many  churches  recalls  events 
of  the  utmost  interest,  which  would  furnish 
episodos  that  could  not  be  surpassed  in 
beauty  by  any  to  be  met  with  in  the  his- 
tory  of  the  World.  This  is  the  case  with 
that  of  a church  near  Troyes,  of  which  the 
origin  is  thus  related.  In  the  year  461, 
St.  Loup  being  bishop  of  Troyes,  Attila 
and  his  Huns  came  like  a devastation  over 
the  plains  of  Champagne,  and  having  de- 
stroyed  the  city  of  Rheims,  passed  on  to 
Troyes.  The  holy  bishop,  warned  by  a 
vision,  deputed  his  deacon  Memier,  and 
seven  of  the  most  holy  children  of  the 
choir,  to  go  out  to  meet  the  barbari  an, 
clad  in  altis,  to  signify  their  innocence,  and 
bearing  the  cross  and  the  holy  gospels. 
When  intelligence  came  that  Attila  was 
arrived  within  six  leagues  of  Troyes,  St. 
Loup,  evincing  the  obedience  of  the  patri- 
arch  Abruham,  presenting  his  children  in 
sacrifice,  sent  his  chosen  band  of  innocent 
and  holy  youths  to  receive  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  So  these  innocents  departed 
from  the  city,  and  arrived  in  presence  of 
the  general  of  Attila,  who  was  seated  on  a 
fiery  horse,  surrounded  with  sanguinary 
soldiers,  who  all  hastened  to  meet  this 
troop  of  lambs.  The  innocent  children, 
according  to  the  directions  of  their  bishop, 
bowed  down  in  revcrence  before  the  bar- 
barians,  who  seemed  seized  with  admira- 
tion  ; but  suddenly  a gust  of  wind  raised 
the  dust  in  clouds,  and  the  albs  and  sacred 
vestments  of  St.  Memier  and  his  com- 
ponions  were  agitated,  so  that  the  horse  of 
the  general  taking  fright,  reared  up,  and 
became  ungovernable,  and  threw  his  rider, 
who  was  killed  on  the  spot.  The  soldiers, 
seeing  what  had  happened,  cried  out  that 
this  was  a troop  of  magicians,  provided 
with  charms,  whose  acts  of  apparent  hom- 
age  were  mortal  enchantments ; and  with 
these  words  they  feli  upon  them  with 
swords,  and  massacred  them.  Then  they 
tore  off  the  gold  and  precious  stones  from 
the  binding  of  the  books  of  the  gospel,  and 
seized  the  cross  and  the  other  sacred  orna- 
mcnts  which  the  lit tle  saints  had  carried 
with  them.  After  this  event,  the  advanced 
guard  moved  on  to  tbe  city,  and  the  holy 
bishop,  clad  in  his  pontifical  vestments, 
with  a great  company  of  his  clergy  and 
people,  came  out  to  meet  it.  “ Who  art 
thou  that  comest  to  subject  all  things  to 
thy  empire  ?"  aaid  the  holy  bishop  to  the 
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tyrant ; who  replied,  “ I am  Attila,  king 
of  the  Huns,  the  scourge  of  God  to 
which  words  the  bishop  made  answer, 
“ What  man  is  there  then  that  can 
resist  the  scourge  of  God  ? Pass  on  then, 
O scourge  of  my  God,  and  accomplish 
what  shall  bc  permitted  to  thee."  At 
these  words  the  barbarian  was  mollified, 
or  rather  struck  with  fear  by  the  hand  of 
God,  so  that  the  whole  army  passed  through 
the  midst  of  Troyes  without  doing  any 
injury.  Attila  is  said  to  have  sliown  great 
reverence  to  the  holy  bishop,  and  to  have 
begged  him  to  folio w his  army.  St.  I-oup, 
in  hopes  of  converting  the  cruel  tyrant, 

1 complied  with  this  invitation,  and  accom- 
panied  him  as  iar  as  the  Rhine,  whence 
he  returned  safe  to  Troyes,  where  he  died 
in  479,  on  the  29th  day  of  July,  which  is 
observed  as  a great  festiva!  through  the 
diocese.  The  deacon.  St.  Memier,  and  the 
holy  children,  were  massaered  on  the  spot, 
which  was  called  Brolium,  and  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  St.  Memier.  It  is 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  about  four 
leagues  from  Troyes,  where  a priory  and 
a chtirch  were  built,  and  where  the  relies 
of  the  martyrs  were  preserved  in  a golden 
shrine.* 

In  the  ninth  century,  St.  I.iudger  built, 
in  Friesland,  a church  on  the  spot  where 
the  great  St.  Boniface  and  his  companions 
had  been  martyred  by  the  barbarians ; and 
these  verses,  composed  by  Alcuin,  were 
inscribed  upon  it : 

Hir  Pater  egregias  meritis  Bonifacins  almis 
Cnm  sociis  pariter  fundebat  sanguinis  mulam, 

1 Inclyta  martyrii  sumentes  stemmata  sacri. 

Terra  beata  nimis,  sanctorum  sanguine  dives. 
Transvolat  bine  victor  miles  ad  pnemia  c»li, 
Ultima  cespitibus  istis  vestigia  linquens. 

Suadeo  quapropter  curvato  poplite  supplex, 

Tu  quicumquc  legis,  terris  his  oscula  fige  f 

After  the  Saxons  had  laid  waste  the  coun- 
try  about  Daventre,  and  had  destroyed  the 
!j  cbnrch  in  which  was  the  sepnlchre  of  the 
holy  priest  l.iafwin.  St.  Liudger  repaired 
thither  and  sought  for  the  body  of  the 
saint.  but  without  success.  Nevertheless, 
that  the  place  might  not  remain  desolate, 
he  began  to  build  the  church  upon  the 
space  within  which  he  thought  it  must  be 
contained.  After  the  foundation  had  been 
laid,  instructed  by  a vision,  he  found  the 
body  under  the  wall  which  he  had  built 
next  the  south  ; therefore  he  extended  its 

• Desgueirois,  HisU  du  Diocese  de  Troyes,  86. 
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base,  so  as  to  comprise  the  sepulchre  within  | 
the  church,  which  was  preserved  after- 
wards  from  ali  the  fury  of  the  Gentiles.* 
On  the  spot  where  St.  Adalbert,  the  apostle 
of  Prussia  had  been  martyred  in  the  tenth 
century,  which  was  in  a wood  near  the 
sea  shore,  a chapel  under  his  invocation 
was  erected  and  founded  for  four  priests 
and  two  scholars,  where  the  office  of  Our 
Lady  was  to  be  daily  sung,  and  mass  said 
every  morning,  at  four  o clock.  To  this 
wild  but  holy  place  devout  pilgrirns  re- 
paired from  distant  lands,  attracted  by  the 
renown  of  his  sanctity  and  by  the  indui- 
gences  attached  to  it  by  Pope  Eugene  IV, 
Of  St.  Adalbert’8  chapel,  there  remain  at 
present  but  a few  mouldering  walls,  which 
the  instructed  traveller  beholds  with  sor- 
rowful  reverence.  Abandoned,  in  conse- 
j quence  of  the  change  of  religion,  it  had 
been  overthrown  in  the  year  1069  by  a 
furious  storm.f  This  had  been  erected  by 
the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who 
made  it  a custom  to  commemorate  great 
* events  in  the  history  of  the  country  by 
! building  similar  chapels.  Thus  we  find 
another  to  the  memory  of  the  knights  that  i 
were  slain  on  the  field  of  Tannenberg. 
The  origin  of  the  foundation  of  the  church 
of  St.  George  at  Rouen,  was  represented 
in  stained  glass  upon  the  Windows.  It  i 
was  founded  by  an  English  gentleman,  at  , 
the  time  when  his  countrymen  had  posses- 
sion  of  Rouen.  This  nobleman,  being  very  : 
i 11,  sent  to  ask  for  the  blessed  sacrament.  | 
The  priest  coming  to  the  hotel,  stumbled  : 
in  the  Street,  and  the  blessed  host  feli  to  ! 
the  ground.  Having  heard  of  what  had 
occurred,  this  nobleman,  a true  Christian 
and  good  Catholic,  being  filled  with  sor- 
row,  vowed  to  God  that  he  would  build  a 
church  on  the  spot,  under  the  invocation 
of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  which  he  did 
on  his  recovery,  and  he  placed  canoris  in 
that  church,  which  he  richly  endowed.J 
When  St.  Ouen,  bishop  of  Rouen,  died  at 
Clichy  in  the  year  683,  his  body  was  to  j 
be  conveyed  to  his  episcopal  city.  For 
this  purpose,  the  king  i hierry,  the  queen, 
the  mayor  of  the  palare,  and  ali  the  court, 
occompanied  it  as  far  as  Pontoise,  where 
it  was  delivered  to  the  clergy  of  the  pro- 
vince  of  Rouen,  accompanied  by  the  nobi- 
lity.  On  the  spot  on  the  river's  side 
where  his  body  was  laid  down  during  this 
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exch&nge,  a chapel  was  erected  in  his  hon- 
our,  and  fiually  the  church  of  St.  Oueu, 
which  is  now  the  parish  of  the  village.*  St. 
Ouen  having  died  in  the  royal  house  at 
Clichy,  his  memory  wos  in  such  benediction 
that  though  his  body  was  immediately  ie- 
moved  to  Roucn,  the  palace  was  ever  after 
called  St.  Ouen,  or  the  cell  of  St.  Ouen, 
and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Ouen-sur-Seine.  A multitudo  of 
chapels  and  oratories  were  similarly  erected, 
in  commemoration  of  events  in  the  history 
of  holy  men  ; and  if  any  one  should  object 
and  be  troubled  on  account  of  the  fact,  that 
in  many  places  he  sees  memorials  of  the 
same  personages,  he  rnight  be  referred  to 
the  obscrvations  of  Dionysius,  in  answer  to 
those  who  advanced  a like  objection  with 
respect  to  the  many  sepulchres  of  jEueas 
that  existed  ; for,  he  says,  they  should  con- 
sider  that  this  difficulty  attaches  itself  to 
many,  and  especially  to  those  men  who  were 
rendered  illustrious  by  fortune,  but  yct  who 
led  a wandering  and  uncertain  life ; for 
though  ouly  one  place  received  their  bodies, 
their  monuments  were  erected  in  many 
places  through  grati tude  for  the  bene  (iis 
which  they  had  conferred  upon  certain  men : 
as  when  some  city  had  becn  founded  by 
them  ; or,  as  when  some  of  their  race  stili 
survived ; or,  if  they  had  inhabited  that 
foreign  place  for  a certain  time,  and  had 
conversed  humanely  with  the  natives.  And 
all  such  things  are  related  of  ^Eucas  in  an- 
cient  lcgends.  Foi  in  one  place  it  was 
commemorated  that  he  had  saved  Troy  from 
perishing  utterly ; and  in  Phrygia  he  left  a 
son,  king  Ascanius ; and  at  Pallenene  he 
founded  a citv  bcaring  his  nome;  and  in 
Arcadia  he  left  his  married  daughter ; and 
in  Sicily  he  left  a part  of  his  arrny,  and 
sincc  he  livcd  bcnevolcntly  with  meu  in 
many  other  places,  he  conciliated  their 
favours,  and  on  that  account  when  he  had 
ceased  to  live  with  inortals,  a sepulchre 
and  mon ument  is  raised  to  him  in  various 
places.-f- 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  during  his 
exile  residing  for  some  time  at  Rheims,  the 
liitle  oratory  which  he  used  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Nicaise  became  afterwards  a cclcbialcd 
chapel,  bcaring  his  namc.^  At  Segovia 
again  is  stili  to  be  seen  a little  oratory  by 
the  river  side,  which  was  built  expressi v to 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  holy  father  St. 
Dominick  having  preached  in  that  spot.  St. 
Germain,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  after  one  of 
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his  joumeys  into  England,  is  known  to  have 
passed  through  Orleans  on  his  retum  to  bis 
diocese,  by  observing  the  oratories  erected 
oti  his  way ; for  such  was  the  veneration  of 
the  people  for  his  sanctity,  that  whenever  he 
stopped  to  deliver  an  instruction  the  people 
used  to  erect  a cross  in  memory  of  the  fact, 
and  after  his  death  oratories  were  erected 
over  thesc  crosses.  Such  were  those  at 
Chii  tres,  at  Estampes,  at  Sarias,  and  at 
other  places.*  On  the  north  side  of  the 
city  of  Troy  es  there  was  a well,  called  the 
well  of  St.  Julia,  where  tradilion  taught 
that  this  holy  virgin  had  been  martyred  in 
the  time  of  Aurelian.  The  well  was  arched 
over  in  forni  of  a chapel,  and  &n  image  of 
the  saint  was  at  the  front,  and  a chapel  was 
built  at  the  side. 

The  mind,  which  rendered  men  so  at- 
tached  to  these  recoUeclious  is  expressed  by 
the  good  Jaulnay,  canon  of  St.  Rieule,  at 
Seniis,  where  he  says  in  his  history  of  that 
city,  “As  Dean  and  Canon  of  the  church,  I 
am  now  inhabiting  the  spot  where  the  saint 
resided  ; and  wbat  is  a greater  consolation, 
I drink  of  the  water  of  which  he  used  to 
drink,  for  the  fouutain  is  in  my  court.  May 
I obtain  from  God  the  same  sanctity  !**  Any 
indication  of  a spot  having  bcen  once  hal- 
lowed,  was  enough  to  endear  it  to  the  iina- 
gination  of  saintly  men,  as  appears  from 
the  following  circumstances,  related  in  a 
very  ancieut  chrouicle.  During  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Otho,  at  the  time  when  the 
illustrious  Gauzelin  occupied  the  episcopal 
see  of  Toul,  his  brother  Ilardrad  was  de- 
voted  to  anns,  a brave  kuight,  and  greatlv 
beloved  on  account  of  his  goodness.  Thev 
were  of  a noble  race  of  Francs.  It  happened 
once  that  the  soldier  was  out  hunting,  on 
the  banksofthe  river  Muit,  when  his  dogs 
followed  a ferocious  boar,  which  endeavoured 
to  escape  from  their  devouring  jaws,  run- 
ning  for  a long  time  through  various  alleys, 
till  at  length  it  took  to  the  inountain  above 
the  town  of  Buxer,  and  having  penetrated 
for  some  distance,  it  placed  itself  under  a 
thoniy  tree  till  the  pack  of  liounds  came  up 
with  open  mouths  : the  beast  stood  intrepid 
under  the  tree,  and  the  dogs  for  a long  time 
remained  stupid,  and  not  daring  to  advance 
near  the  thicket,  till  at  length  the  said 
knight,  following  on  horseback,  came  to 
the  spot  and  wondered  at  such  an  un- 
precedented  circurastance.  Leaping  from 
his  horse,  he  entered  the  thicket,  and  there 
he  beheld  an  altar  half  deinolished  amidst 
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other  ruins : venerating  the  spot  as  holy, 
and  suffering  the  beast  to  depart  in  safety, 
he  retumed  homo  and  related  what  he  had 
seen  to  his  hrother  the  Pontiff,  who,  sending 
messengers  to  the  place,  and  interrogating 
some  01  the  oldest  men  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  found  that  formerlv  there  had  been  a 
church  there,  trnder  the  invocation  of  the 
blessed  Mary,  and  that  through  age  and 
neglect  it  had  fallen  to  decay : they  said, 
moreovcr,  that  lights  were  oftcn  observed 
over  the  spot  during  the  night.  The  Bishop 
meditated  upon  constructing  a church  there, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  on  the 
stump  of  that  withered  tree  an  altar  was 
raised  ; and  after  some  time  a convent  was 
added  for  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
and  the  first  abbess  was  Rothilda.* 

Bnt  the  Catholic  religion  enjoyed  a di- 
vine privilege,  by  means  of  which  all  things 
were  made  to  serve  it  as  its  own  ; and  ac- 
cordingly the  site  of  the  ancient  heathen 
temples,  and  even,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  the  very  temples  them- 
selves  of  the  heathens,  were  consecrated  to 
the  worship  of  the  truo  God.  The  temple 
of  Vesta,  where  the  fire  called  saered  was 
preserved,  is  now  the  church  of  St.  Theo- 
dore. The  hali  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian 
is  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  angels.  In 
i the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  where  so  raany 
holy  Christiana  were  worried  to  death,  you 
follow  the  via  crucis  to  the  fourteen  ah  ars 
which  faith  has  erectcd  there.  The  Tem- 
ple of  Bacchus  was  converted  in  the  mid- 
dle  ages  imo  the  church  which  is  now 
that  of  St.  Urban.  How  soon  tbe  Chris- 
dans  converted  works  of  pagan  genius  to  the 
purposes  of  true  religion,  not  disdaining  even 
to  use  their  sepuichres,  may  be  seen  at  Pisa 
also,  and  in  other  cities.  At  Marseilles  the 
church  ofdes  Accoules  isbuilt  on  the  ruins 
of  a temple  of  Apollo.  At  Ancona  tbe  Nor- 
man  cathedral  ofSt.  Cyriaque  upon  the  rock, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Venus.  The  Carmelites  of  the  Street  of  St. 
James  at  Paris,  occupied  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Mercury ; the  abbey  of  St.  Gor- 
main  des  Pres  that  of  the  Temple  of  Isis. 
The  wild  or  lovely  spots  of  nature,  too, 
which  eruel  and  blind  superstition  had  pro- 
faned,  were  now  seized  upon  and  sanctified 
by  religion.  The  Isle  of  Sayne  of  the 
druidesses  is  become  the  Island  of  Saints, 
on  the  eoast  of  Bretagne,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  diocese  of  Quiinper ; the  convent  of 
the  Holy  Passionists  now  stands  upon  that 
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Thcaaur.  Aurcdot.  Toni.  III. 


alban  mouut  where  wasonee  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter  Latiaris,  to  which  the  victorious  legions 
used  to  be  led  in  triumph  ; and  that  famons 
monastery  of  great  St.  Benedict,  on  the 
summit  of  Moimt  Cassino,  was  built  on  the 
ruins  of  a temple  of  Apollo.  No  foul  de- 
lusion  or  dire  heresy  of  disobedient  mortals, 
conld  infect  materud  wallg,  if  men  brougfat 
within  them  hearts  pure  and  humble.  The 
mosque  in  the  AJhambra  was  consecrated 
to  the  Catholic  faith  when  it  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns. 
The  cathedra]  of  the  Arian  bishops  at 
Ravenna,  built  by  king  Theodoric,  their 
baptistery,  and  the  mausoleum  of  their  mis- 
beiieving  king,  bccame,  in  the  sixth  century, 
by  the  consecrating  hands  of  Archbishop 
Agnello,  churches  of  the  faithful  fold,  under 
the  invocation  of  the  mother  of  God.  Here 
we  may  remark  how  the  spirit  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion  was  favourable  to  the  opinion  of 
those  philosopbers  who  attacli  some  degree 
of  spiritual  importancc  to  locality ; and  how 
it  eherished  and  rcfined  that  taste  in  the  arts, 
which  dictates  the  necessity  for  combining 
natnral  with  artificial  bcanty.  How  grandly 
stands  the  Gothic  cathedral  of  Auxerre, 
crowning  the  hili  nnder  which  that  noble 
river  winds  its  majestic  way ! And  in  the 
heart  of  cities,  what  stillness  and  repose  and 
variety  of  beauteous  fonn  aromid  those  vast 
minsters,  which  scom  to  impart  somewhat  of 
their  aspect  to  the  dwellings  accommodated 
to  ordinary  wanta  adjoining  them.  These 
chiirches  had  not  theatres  at  their  side,  as 
we  now  mark  at  Como ; nor  prisons,  as  at 
Pavia ; nor  arsenals,  as  at  Paris  j nor  bar- 
racks,  as  at  Milan.  Our  ancestors  would 
have  been  shocked  at  such  monstxous  ap- 
proximations  of  tliings  most  opposite ; but 
silence  and  sanctity  announced  the  vicinity 
of  the  house  of  praver.  King  Robert  of 
France  used  to  build  m&ny  churches  in  the 
midst  of  great  forests.»  See  that  little 
chapel  on  the  steep  mountain  of  the  holy 
Saviour  at  Lugano,  which  seerns  to  have 
been  let  down  from  heaven,  to  which  it  be- 
longs  more  than  to  earth.  Dcvout  people 
contrived  to  ftx  it  there  to  commemorate  their 
love  for  the  mother  of  God.  See  again 
that  ancient  chapel,  on  the  brow  of  the  wild 
and  dangerous  eoast,  where  scarcely  a blade 
of  grass  is  found  to  grow.  Beaten  with  the 
winds,  the  rain,  and  the  waves,  it  stands  so- 
litary  between  the  sea,  the  earth,  and  heaven. 
Its  origin  is  unknown.  Monument  of  the 
piety  of  ages  of  faith,  it  attests  some  secret 
of  providcuce,  or  some  myitery  of  gra ce. 

• Lebcuf,  Hili.  du  DiuciSse  de  Paris,  VII.  211. 
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Even  amidst  the  waves  of  their  blue  lakes, 
upon  the  stones  which  rose  out  of  the  water, 
like  miniature  rocks  of  the  ocean,  men  built 
little  oratorie*  resembling  chapels,  where 
the  boatman  in  his  course,  or  the  youth  who 
sported  in  his  little  bark  might  love  to  stop 
and  offer  up  a secret  praver  to  sanctify  his 
labour  or  his  play.  Many  such  are  seen  on 
the  lake  of  Luceme.  That  beautiful  marble 
cathedral  in  miniature  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus  near  Lisbon,  which  is  so  chaste,  so 
completely  in  haruiony  with  the  loveliness 
of  nature,  that  without  any  great  effort  of 
fancy  otie  might  suppose  it  to  have  been 
depositod  there  by  the  hands  of  angels,  was 
erectcd  by  the  husband  of  queen  Mary,  as 
a grate  fui  memorial  of  his  escape  from  an 
attempt  at  ass&ssination.* 

At  the  aame  time  the  position  of  churches 
was  in  some  instances  determined  originally 
without  anv  regard  to  ancient  associationi, 
or  afterwards  changed  by  circum  stances  of 
mere  spirituul  utility.  Thus  the  church  of 
St.  Marv  of  Peace  at  Rome,  was  erected  by 
Pope  Pius  Sixtus  IV.  in  gratitude  for  the 
peace  which  was  obtui ned  between  Chris- 
tian  princcs,  without  regard  to  its  locality. 
The  splendid  churches  of  the  Redecmer  and 
of  St.  Roch  at  Venice,  wero  similarly  erect- 
ed to  commemorate  the  cessation  of  the 
plague,  as  was  also  the  noble  Gothic  church 
of  Or-san-Michele  at  Florence,  of  which 
Giotto  was  one  of  the  architecti,  on  the  ces- 
sation of  the  pestilence  described  by  Boccu- 
cio ; and  with  the  same  intention  was  that 
of  St  Maria  dello  Grazie  on  the  lake  near 
Mantua,  built  by  Francis  Gonzaga  and  the 
Mantuans  in  the  ycar  1399.  In  the  time 
of  the  episcopacy  of  Herbert  Pooie,  the 
cathedral  of  Salisbury  was  removed  from  the 
heights  of  Old  Sannn  to  a different  site,  for 
the  motives  thus  expressed  in  the  Pope’s 
bull : “ That  forasmuch  as  your  church  is 
built  within  the  compass  of  the  fortificationi 
of  Sarum,  it  is  subject  to  so  many  inconve- 
niences  and  oppressions,  that  you  cannot 
reside  in  the  sume  without  great  corporal 
perii ; for  being  situated  on  a lofiy  place,  it 
is,  as  it  wrcre,  continually  shaken  by  the  col- 
lision  of  the  winds,  so  that  whilst  you  are 
celebrating  the  divine  offices  you  cannot 
hear  one  another  the  place  itself  isso  noisy; 
and  the  roofof  the  church  is  constantly  toni 
by  tcmpestuous  winds.  Being  within  the 
fortifications,  there  is  no  access  to  it  without 
the  licence  of  the  Castellan,  so  that  it  hap- 
pens  on  solemn  days,  the  faithful  being 
willing  to  visit  it,  entrance  is  denicd  them 
by  the  keepers  of  tho  castlc,  aaying  that 

• Letlen  to  Oaorius  on  PortngaL 


thereby  the  fortress  is  endangered.”  Pope 
Honorius,  thercfore,  authorised  tlie  clergy 
to  remove  the  cathedral  to  a more  convenient 
place,  where  it  now  stands.  At  Ravenna, 
on  the  eoutrary,  in  the  ninth  century,  it  was 
found  necessary  by  Archbishop  John  IX.  to 
transfer  to  a church  within  the  fortifications 
of  the  city  the  relics  of  St.  Apollinaire,  un- 
der whose  invocation  it  was  afterwards 
placcd,  as  the  basilica  which  had  before  con- 
l&ined  them,  being  without  the  walls,  was 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Sarassins. 

Proceeding  to  speak  of  the  building  of 
the  churches,  it  will  be  well  to  allude  to  the 
ceremonies  observed  at  the  first  commence- 
ment  as  also  at  the  final  accomplishment  of 
the  work,  for  these  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
iinportance  ascribed  to  it.  Here  again  we 
behold  the  operation  of  faith  ; for  the  church 
provided  a solemn  prayer  to  bo  offered  up 
before  the  commencement  of  building,  to 
beseech  God  in  behalf  of  the  architect,  that 
his  mind  might  be  purified  by  the  infusion 
of  heavenly  grace,  that  he  might  commence 
it  by  the  divine  inspiration,  perfect  it  by 
divine  assistance,  and  receive  the  reward  of 
his  labour  in  the  land  of  the  living  * San 
Micheli,  the  celebrated  architect  of  Verona, 
never  undertook  any  work  without  having 
mass  solem nly  sung  to  invoke  the  divine 
assistance.  In  the  year  1700,  when  the 
monks  of  Jumieges  were  about  to  enlarge 
their  convent,  by  building  a new  dormitorv, 
the  first  stonc  was  blessed  by  the  prior,  and 
laid  by  the  poorest  man  in  the  parish,  who 
was  newly  clad  for  the  occasion  ; and  the 
general  alms  for  the  week  were  increased 
by  one  half,  in  order  to  draw  down  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the  work  of  the 
labourers.f  When  the  first  stones  of  the 
new  church  of  Crowland  were  laid,  in  the 
time  of  Abbot  Joffridus,  the  Abbot  gave  a 
grand  dinner  to  the  assembled  nobles  and 
people,  all  in  common,  men  and  women, 
rich  and  poor.  The  refector v held  four 
lmndred,  and  counts  and  barons  dined  in 
the  abbots  hall,  and  otliers  dined  in  the 
cloisters,  and  otliers  in  tlie  open  air  in  the 
court,  and  there  were  more  than  five  thou- 
sand  men  and  women  who  dined  there  that 
day;  and  the  Ixird  gave  his  benediction, 
and  all  were  glad  and  rejoiced  in  the  Lord ; 
and  the  dav  was  fine,  and  the  whole  passed 
in  the  titmost  peace  and  good  hmnour,  and 
not  a disputc  or  murmur  was  heard ; and 
the  monks  served  with  their  own  hands.  j 

• Ordo  Rntnon.  de  offiriis  divinis. 

f Deshayes,  Hiat,  de  1’Abbaye  de  Jumieges,  1W5. 
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A minute  descriptum  rem&ins  of  the  building 
of  Salisburv  cathedral  on  the  present  site. 
“ The  primate,  the  young  king  Henry  III., 
and  ali  the  other  chief  persons  of  tho  realm 
were  invited  to  attend  when  the  fouudation 
should  be  laid.  Mass  was  perfonncd  by 
the  bishop  in  a temporary.  wooden  ehapel, 
after  which  he  went  to  the  ground  barefoot, 
in  procession  with  the  clergy,  singing  the 
Litany.  Thereafter,  consecrating  the  ground, 
he  addressed  the  people,  and  then  laid  the 
first  stone  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  the 
second  in  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury,  the  third  for  himself ; the  fourth  was 
laid*  by  WilHam  Longspear,  Earl  of  Sarum; 
the  fifth  by  Eia  de  Vitri  his  wife.  Then  the 
nobles  who  were  present  laid  each  a stone, 
and  after  them  the  dean,  the  chapter,  the 
chancellor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  archdeacon 
and  canons  of  the  church  of  Sarum,  in  their 
tum,  the  people  weeping  for  joy  and  con- 
tributing  thereto  their  alrns  with  a ready 
tnind,  according  to  the  ability  which  God 
bad  given  them.  Several  nobles,  on  their 
retum  from  Wales  (where  the  kiug  was 
then  concluding  a treaty  with  Llewellyn  ap 
Jorweth),  repaired  to  Sarum  to  partake  in 
the  inerit  of  the  work  which  was  going  on, 
and  laving  each  a stone,  bound  themselves 
in  some  spccial  contribution  for  seven  vears. 
In  the  course  of  fi  ve  the  building  was  so  far 
advanced  that  all  the  canons  were  cited  to 
be  present  at  the  first  celebration  of  mass. 
On  the  eve  preceding,  the  bishop  consecrated 
an  altar  in  the  east  to  the  Trinity  and  AU 
Saints,  and  made  offerings  for  the  priests 
who  should  for  over  ofiiciate  there,  and  for 
the  lamps  which  should  be  kept  ever  bum- 
ing.  He  consecrated  an  altar  iu  the  north 
part  of  the  church  to  St.  Peter,  and  one  in 
the  south  to  St.  Stephen  and  ali  marlyrs. 
On  the  morrowr,  being  Michaelmas  Day, 
Archbishop  Langton  preached  in  the  new 
church  to  a great  assemblage  of  persons,  and 
sung  the  first  mass,  Otto  the  Nuncio  being 
present,  as  also  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Bath,  Chiches- 
ter,  Rochester,  and  Evreux  in  Nomiandy. 
In  the  course  of  the  week,  the  young  king 
arrived  with  the  Justiciary,  Hubert  de 
Burgh;  and  Henry,  after  hearing  mass, 
oflered  ten  marks  of  silver  and  a piecc  of 
silk,  and  Hubert  made  a vow  that  he  would 
give  a gold  text  for  the  Service  of  the  altar, 
with  certain  precious  s tones,  and  more  pre- 
cious  relicks  of  diverse  saints,  in  honour  of 
the  blessed  Virgin.  Tho  young  king  then 
oflered  a ruby  ring,  that  both  the  gold  of 
the  ring  and  the  stone  might  be  cmployed 
to  adora  the  covers  of  the  text;  at  the 


same  time  he  gave  a gold  cup  weighing  ten 
marks.  The  said  text  was  presented  first 
by  proxy  for  Hubert,  and  afterwards  oflered 
by  himself  in  person  on  the  altar  with  great 
devotion.”  In  the  cathedral  of  Florence, 
there  is  an  inscription  which  commemorates 
the  dedication  of  that  church  in  1436,  by 
Pope  Eugene  IV.,  and  it  adds,  that  such 
was  the  multitudo  of  people  assembled,  that 
the  Pope  could  not  well  havo  passed  from 
his  lodging  at  Santa  Maria  Novella,  if 
there  had  not  been  a beautiful  wooden 
bridge  erected  along  the  entire  way.  So 
again,  when  Pope  Pascal  II.,  being  in 
France,  came  to  La  Charite  on  the  Loire, 
for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  a church 
there,  the  festival  was  most  splendid.  Be- 
sides  the  court  of  the  Pope,  a n urnber  of  the 
bishops  and  nobles  of  France,  assisted  with 
an  immense  multi tude  of  people,  who  came 
there  from  all  parts.  On  the  dedication  of 
the  abbey  church  of  Ely,  when  rebuilt  by 
the  abbot  Brithnod,  after  it  had  been  de* 
stroyed  by  the  Danes,  there  was  a solemn 
feast  for  seven  days,  celebrated  with  great 
joy ; “ and  from  that  time  forward,”  says 
the  chronicle,  “ the  immaculate  sacrifice 
was  daily  ofiered  to  the  Lord  in  the  odour 
of  sweetness.”*  When  the  magnificent 
church  of  St.  Denis  had  been  rebuilt  by 
Suger,  the  ceremony  of  the  consecra tion 
was  of  the  most  solemn  and  pompous  de- 
scription.  The  historian  of  Suger  gives  a 
minute  account  of  the  whole.  The  king 
and  a multitude  of  bishops  were  present. 
Thibaud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  con- 
secrated the  high  altar;  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  other  twenty  altars  of  the  church 
were  severally  consecrated  by  bishops  of 
France ; and  such  was  the  beautiful  order 
observed  in  the  august  ceremony,  that  there 
was  not  the  least  confusion  amidst  such  an 
extraordinary  multiplication  of  ofiices,  so 
that  nothing  could  be  more  edifying  or 
majestic.’)'  Evcn  amidst  these  magnificent 
ceremonies,  the  holy  men  of  ancient  times 
found  opportuni ty  to  practise  their  favourite 
virtue.  Such  was  the  humili  ty  of  St.  Swithin, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  who  always  paid 
diligent  attention  to  restoring  the  decayed 
churches  of  his  diocese,  that  whenever  he 
had  to  consecrate  a new  church,  however 
distant  the  place  might  be,  he  would  never 
go  on  horseback  or  in  a carriage,  but  always 
on  foot ; and  that  this  might  not  be  a sub- 
ject  of  ridicule  to  ignorant  people,  or  of 

• Iliit.  Elicnsia,  Gnle,  Hist.  Brit.  Liv.  II.  cap.  1. 
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boasting  Io  the  proud,  hc  used  to  avoid  the 
observalion  of  men,  and  would  make  the 
joumey  at  night,  going  the  «hole  way  a 
noctnrnal  traveller, — Solitarim  sanctitati» 
amator.  At  hi»  death  ha  ordered  that  his 
body  should  be  buried  without  the  church, 
where  the  peoplc  might  tread  npon  hi» 
grave,  and  where  the  rain  and  the  water- 
spout»  might  fall  upon  it.* 

The  office  of  the  dedication  i»  of  the 
most  solemn  description,  and  the  longest 
lliat  occnrs  in  the  whole  order.  At  each 
place  the  anniveraary  of  the  dedication  of 
which  the  interior  walls  bore  a perpetual 
memoria!,  was  observed  as  a festival  for  ever, 
and  that  of  the  dedication  of  St.  John  Late- 
ran,  the  metropolitan  of  the  whole  World,  was 
a festival  of  the  universal  church.  Each 
church,  besides  it»  prima!  dedication  to  God, 
in  honour  of  the  holy  eros»,  was  placed  under 
the  especial  inrocation  of  nome  particular 
saint  whose  name  it  afterward*  bore.  The 
minor  churches  were  generally  in  this  m an- 
ner cominemorative  of  some  local  intereat  of 
piety,  bcaring  the  namos  of  aaints  whose 
inemory  was  in  benediction  within  that  par- 
ticular diocese ; but  ali  the  churches  of  the 
Cistercian  order  were  consecrated  under  the 
invocation  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  f That 
these  magnificent  ceremonies  were  conduc  led 
with  the  most  profound  sense  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  religion,  might  be  learned  from 
every  allusiou  which  occurs  to  them  in  old 
writings.  **  We  read  of  the  ancient  aaints," 
says  a prcacher  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
“ that  they  adomed  the  front  of  the  teinple 
with  golden  crowns,  and  dedicated  an  altar 
to  the  Lord,  and  that  there  was  great  joy 
among  the  people.  If  they  were  zealous 
and  devout  in  the  material  temple,  should 
not  we  be  rnuch  more  devout  in  respect  to 
the  dodication  of  the  immaterial  temple  in 
which  God  dwells  with  all  his  saints  ? Seelt 
ye  the  spiritual  sense  in  the  letter,  the  hid- 
deu  honey  in  the  wax,  and  let  your  souls 
delight  in  the  living  God,  and  in  every  word 
which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God ; 
for  then  by  the  ladder  of  holy  words  your 
souls  will  ascend  to  the  height  of  heaven, 
being  filled  with  the  thoughts  of  spirit  and 
of  God  alone.  Brethren  there  is  the  great 
festival  of  the  dedication  of  a church  where 
is  the  purity  of  an  innocent  life,  the  liberty 
of  a good  conscience,  and  the  sweetness  of 
spiritual  joy : there  is  the  true  bcanty  of 
the  temple,  and  the  adorament  of  the  church 
with  branches  and  odoriferous  flowors  where 

• WflKel.  Malmesbur.  de  Gesti»  Pontif.Anglorum, 
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is  true  contrition  of  heart,  humble  confession 
of  mouth,  and  worthy  satisfactkm  for  sins 
committed : there  is  the  jovful  dedication  of 
a new  altar,  where  is  new  fervour  of  devntion 
with  thanksgiving  from  the  heart’s  curo.  He 
it  is  that  truly  adoms  the  front  of  the  tem- 
ple with  golden  crowns,  who  reads,  writes, 
and  pteachcs  the  illustrious  acts  of  the  saints : 
he  it  is  that  suspends  golden  shields  in  the 
church,  who  describes  to  others  the  bright 
deeds  of  the  fathers  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testamcnt,  the  contests  of  the  martyr»,  the 
labours  of  the  confessors,  the  trophies  of 
virgins  and  widows.  He  paints  beautiful 
images  who  edifies  his  neighbour  by  his  life 
and  manners.  Lo  ! there  are  as  manv 
golden  shields  in  the  church  as  there  are 
naines  of  saints,  as  manv  festirals  as  there 
are  good  exemples.  O what  a festival  is  the 
dedication  of  the  church  triumphant,  where 
all  enemies  being  subdued,  the  saints  and 
the  angels  together  rejoicc,  clothed  in  white 
robos  and  crowned  with  golden  crowns  that 
will  never  perish  1 Let  us  now  attend  to 
some  of  the  most  peculiar  charaeteristics  in 
the  structure  of  the  churches.  It  was  not 
on  account  of  the  temples  of  the  ancients 
having  been  so  built,  that  those  who  prayed 
within  them  had  their  faces  to  the  east,  that 
a similar  custom  became  prevalent  with 
the  Christians,  Cardinal  Bona  snpposes 
that  the  first  reason  was,  that  as  exiles  and 
pilgrims  we  might  tum  towards  the  land 
whence  we  were  ejected,  to  the  terrestrial 
paradise  which  God  pl&nted  in  Eden  in  the 
east.  St.  Basii  says,  that  few  are  aware  of 
this  reason,  thongh  the  Church  has  it  in 
view  to  direct  us  to  our  ancient  country.-(- 
The  most  ancient  Basilicas  were  built  alwavs 
in  the  direction  of  the  equinoctial  east,  for 
the  sun  was  then  supposed  to  rise  over  the 
seat  of  Paradise  ; anolher  reason  was  sug- 
gested  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  in  the  east 
that  the  spiritual  sun  of  justice,  Christ  our 
God  appeared  upon  the  earth.  St.  Justin 
Martyr  assigns  another  cause,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  men  to  devote  whatever  is  best  to 
God,  and  that  part  of  the  world  was  con- 
sidered  the  most  excellent  and  noble ; t to 
which  opinion  Dante  alludes  where,  speak- 
ing  of  the  east,  he  says,  “that  region  where 
the  world  is  liveliest."§  It  was  another 
reason  that  Christ  was  the  true  light  and 
the  true  east,  and  therefore  St.  Chrysostom 
says,  “tuming  from  the  wcst,  we  look  to- 
wards the  east,  expecting  the  omnipotent 

• Thotuaa  de  Kempis.  Sermonem  Pars  III.  10. 

+ De  Spirit.  Sane.  e.  27 

t Justin . qu.  118. 
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God  and  St  Athanasius  also  shows  that 
we  look  towards  the  east,  not  supposing  that 
God  is  circumscribed  by  any  limita,  but 
because  God  is  the  true  light,  and  therefore 
tuming  to  the  created  light,  we  adore  the 
Creator  of  that  light;  and  St  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  speaks  to  the  same  effect,,-j' 
Elpidius  who  lived  for  twenty-five  years 
in  a cave  on  the  top  of  a mountain,  had  such 
a regard  for  this  symbolical  practice,  that  he 
was  said  to  have  always  looked  towards  the 
east : and  John  Moschus,  in  his  Spiritual 
Meadow,  relates  of  a young  man,  who  was 
falsely  accused  by  soldiers,  that  he  entrcat- 
ed  them  to  suspend  him  with  his  face  to- 
wards the  east,  that  he  rnight  die  regarding 
it : but  the  chief  reason  for  this  observance 
is  mentioned  by  Damascenus  aud  Cassiodo- 
rus,  that  our  Lord  upon  the  cross  had  his 
face  directed  to  the  west,  and  therefore  we 
pray  turned  to  the  east,  that  we  may  behold 
the  face  of  Christ.  Hence,  perhaps,  in 
| many  languages  of  Europe,  we  say  to  find 
the  east,  when  we  express  our  wish  to  de- 
termine  our  relative  situulion  to  the  heavens. 

[ The  Church  of  God  adhercd  to  this  custom 
with  more  strictness,  as  it  wus  usual  with 
] ali  who  separat ed  from  her  communion  to 
disregard  iu  The  early  heretics  sometimes 
i chose  to  tura  to  the  west,  or  to  the  south,  or 
i to  the  north.  The  Sarassins  turned  to  the 
south,  the  Manichteans  to  the  north,  but  the 
Jews  prayed  towards  the  west.  J At  the  pre- 
| sent  day,  it  may  be  observed  at  Komc,  that 
the  old  churcbes  are  turned  to  the  east, 

; such  as  those  of  St.  Paul,  that  of  the  three 
fouutains.  St.  Lorenzo,  the  Holy  Cross,  St. 

| Agnes,  and  otliers,  but  that  some  others 
! have  the  altar  at  the  west  end,  as  at  St. 
j Pcter’s,  St.  John  Lateran,  St.  Mary  Major, 
! St  Mary  in  Trastevere,  St,  Cecilia,  and  St. 
t Sebastian.  Perhaps  this  may  arise  from 
l the  ritual  in  the  Basilicas,  in  which  the  priest 
| tums  to  the  people,  so  that  here  he  would 
‘ regard  the  east.  Walafried  Strabo,  in  the 
ninth  ceiituiy  observes,  that  some  churches 
and  altars  were  turned  from  the  east,  al- 
though  in  general  it  was  the  rule  to  build 
them  in  such  a direction,  that  men  rnight 
pray  looking  to  the  east.  The  church  of 
St.  Benedici  in  Paris,  having  its  high  altar 
to  the  west  in  the  thirteenth  century  borc 
the  name  of  St  Benedictus  male  versus,  but 
being  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  with 
its  altar  to  the  east,  it  was  afterwards  called 
St  Benoit  le  betoume  bend  versus.}  The 
conclusion  of  Walafried  Strabo,  the  Abbot 

* 101  Hom.  in  Zacli.  cap.  0.  f Strorn.  Liv.  VII. 
t Bona  de  Divina  Psalmodia,  105. 

1 Da  St.  Victor,  Tableau  de  Paria,  Tom.  III.  ii.  359. 


of  Fulda,  shows  the  judgment  of  the  middle 
ages  on  thisquestion.  u Unusquisque  in  sensu 
suo  abundet.  Prop&  est  Dominus  omnibus 
invocantibus  eum  in  veritate,  et  longe  a pec- 
catoribus salus : quia  neque  ab  oriente,  nec 
ab  occidente  patet  locus  fugiendi,  quoniam 
Deus  judex  est,  hunc  humiliat,  et  hunc  ex- 
altat."* When  religion  made  to  pass  un- 
der the  yoke  of  the  cross  thechanns  and  the 
genius  of  Greece,  her  architectuie,  like  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients,  was  symbolical,  and 
fraught  with  typic  and  mysterious  lore. 
These  buildings  are  living,  the  city  of  God 
is  intclligence  itself.  Nothing  is  matter  in 
the  abodes  of  spirit.  Nothing  is  dead  in  the 
places  of  eteraal  existencc.  “ The  Church 
iu  which  the  people  assemble  to  praise  God 
signifies,”  says  Walafried  Strabo,  “ the  holy 
Catholic  Church,  which  is  constructed  in 
heaven  of  living  stones.  This  house  of  the 
Lord  is  finnly  built,  the  corner  stone  of  its 
foundation  being  Christ,  upon  which,  and 
not  beside  it,  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Apostles  and  prophets  ; while  the  upper 
stones  are  Jews  and  Gentiles  from  the 
four  paits  of  the  world  coming  unto 
Christ.  Ali  the  stones  are  polished  and 
square,  that  is,  holy,  pure,  and  firm,  dis- 
posed  by.  the  band  of  the  great  Architect  so 
as  to  remain  loi  ever.  Of  these  some  are 
horne  and  do  not  bear,  answering  to  the 
simpler  members  of  the  Church ; others  are 
boruc  aud  do  bear,  answering  to  those  of 
the  middle  class ; others  only  bear  and  are 
not  horae,  excepiing  by  the  foundation,  which 
is  Christ;  lor  in  this  edifice  by  how  much 
any  oue  excels  more  cminently,  by  so  much 
the  more  docs  he  huinbly  sustain  others; 
but  one  chority  cemenls  all  together  in  one 
body.  The  coek  on  the  summit  denotes 
the  vigilance,  and  eloquencc,  and  prudence 
of  the  preacher,  who  excites  himself  with 
his  own  wings  before  he  calls  others.  It 
turns  against  the  wiud  to  show  that  he  argues 
against  the  evil  customs  of  the  world,  and 
applies  himself  to  resist  the  wolves.  It  is 
seated  on  an  iron  rod,  which  denotes  the 
straight-forward  and  just  doctrine  of  the 
preacher ; and  this  rod  is  placed  upon  a 
cross,  surmounting  a globe,  to  represent  the 
triuinph  of  the  faith  over  the  world.  The 
Church  is  adomed  splendidly  within  and 
not  without,  to  iinply  that  all  its  glory  is 
intornal.”  u Licet  enim  sit  exterius  despi- 
cabilis, iu  anima  tamen,  quae  sedes  Dei  est, 
radiat."  Thus  speaks  Hughes  of  St.  Victor, 
in  his  Minor  of  the  Church.  + A modera 

* De  Rebus  Ecclesiasticis,  cap.  4. 

f Hugo  de  Sanet.  Victor,  Speculum  de  Mysteriis 
Eccles.  cap.  1. 
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German  writer,  in  treating  of  the  Christian 
churches  of  German  y,  and  the  public  edi- 
fices  of  the  middle  ages,  explains  the  neces- 
sity  for  considering  them  in  this  mysterious 
symbolical  point  of  view.  Each  of  these 
Gothic  cathedrals,  saith  he,  was  only  a 
Symbol  of  that  magnificent  invisible  Church 
which,  pervading  the  whole  state,  had 
spread  its  roots  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
life,  and  raised  its  branches,  its  flowers, 
and  foliage  to  the  sublimest  height : he 
shows  in  theology,  philosophy,  science, 
policy,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion  of  the  middle  age,  the  principle  of 
that  sociai  order  and  harmony  which  dis— 
tinguish  this  remarkable  epoch,  and  which 
are  symbolically  represented  in  these  tem- 
ples  ; for  society  was  then  constructed  on 
the  plan  of  the  cross ; Rome  was  placed  as 
an  altar  at  the  point  of  intersection, — mys- 
tical  altar,  containing  as  in  a tabernacle  the 
source  by  which  faith  is  communicated. 
Around  it  was  gathered  the  devout  multi- 
tude,  united  in  one  faith  and  one  hope.  The 
light  of  the  divine  sun,  too  bri) liant  for 
the  eyes  of  mortals,  descended  softencd  and 
coloured  by  the  fathers  and  doctors  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  At  the  extre- 
mity  were  placed  the  emperors  and  kings 
who  guard  the  church  and  defend  the  door, 
as  we  see  at  Exeter,  and  at  the  church 
of  St.  Zeno,  at  Verona,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  stand  Roland  and  Oliver  with 
drawn  swords.  Durandal  is  one  of  them, 
guarding  the  gate,  over  which  are  the 
three  queens  who  contributed  to  found 
the  church,  Bertrade  the  mother  of  Charle- 
magne,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter  Ermen- 
garde,  wife  of  Didier.  The  towers  were 
placed  at  the  west,  for  the  royal  power  in 
relation  to  the  Superior  Power  is  as  some- 
thing  that  passes  away  and  dies.  Horned 
demons  attached  themselves  to  the  walls 
of  the  edifice,  and  grinned  horribly  blas- 
pheming  against  God,  and  this  too  even  in 
the  interior.  Ali  the  arts  and  Sciences  paid 
homage  there  to  the  divinity,  and  ali  learn- 
ing  bowed  down  to  him.  Aristotle  was 
placed  near  St.  Peter,  and  Virgil  near 
Isaiah.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  these 
monuments  from  the  faith  of  the  middle 
ages,  because  they  are  intimately  united 
as  soul  and  body.*  According  to  the  mys- 
tical  interpretation,  the  corbels  carved  gro- 
tesque  and  grim,  are  no  longer  a difhculty. 
Besides,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
these  men's  mirth  was  innocent,  and  their 

• Grund  und  Aufrizder  Christlich  Gernmnischen 
Kircheu  undt  Suats-Gebnucler  im  MitteUlter,  by 
Adolph  Marcus.  Boun.  1828. 


sportive  fancy  ali  life  and  cheerfulness. 
They  had  a playful  imagination  which  did 
not  seem  to  them  in  the  least  inconsistent 
with  gravity  and  holiness,  their  gravity 
being  sincere,  not  affected  ; and  their  holi- 
ness the  resuit  of  faith,  not  of  a wavering 
shadowy  opinion.  They  feared  nothing,  and 
therefore  not  the  conceptions  of  their  mirth- 
ful  mood  ; they  evidently  sought  contrasts. 
Witness  the  books  of  hours  of  Rome,  Paris, 
and  Rouen,  which  were  printed  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  which  facetious  minia- 
turos were  placed  in  the  borders  of  large 
funeral  engravingsof  thevespersof  thedead. 

In  the  same  book,  as  on  the  same  walls, 
we  find  paintings  or  images  of  the  passion 
which  can  draw  tears,  so  full  are  they  of 
angelic  tenderness  and  awful  sanctity,  by 
the  side  of  these  grotesque  figures  and 
monsters  to  conceive  which  Leonardi  de 
Vinci  had  recourse  to  that  extraordinary 
expedient  of  filling  his  chamber  with  scor- 
pions  and  toads,  and  even  the  genius  of 
Michael  Angelo  disdained  not  sometimes 
to  employ  itself.  Possibly,  indeed,  these 
carved  corbels  may  have  been  designed  to 
convey  a secret,  profound  instruction,  and 
to  awaken  minds  that  would  have  been  lo 
any  other  prospect  of  the  trials  of  the 
human  course  terror-proof ; for  their  ghastly 
grin  is  caused  by  the  absurdity  implied  in 
evory  defeat  in  the  spiritual  combat,  and 
thus  shame  and  guilt  are  shown  inseparable. 
True  the  temptations  that  assail  spirits  of 
human  kind  in  their  course  from  youth 
to  age,  the  wiles  of  the  demon  to  delude 
them,  the  snares  laid  to  make  them  captive 
as  the  prelude  to  the  horrid  agony  of  ! 
hell,  are  the  last  subjects,  if  we  regard  | 
their  origin  and  their  consequences,  that  | 
could  be  associated  with  any  but  solemn  or 
melancholy  thoughts  ; and  yet  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  attend  to  the  detail  and  forni 
of  their  development,  which  these  figures 
are  designed  to  indicate,  and  for  a inornent 
forget  the  woe  in  store,  the  very  gravest 
philosopher,  Heraclitus,  himself,  will  be 
compelled  to  relax  into  a smile,  albeit  pro- 
voking  bitter  moans.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a man  liorn  in  heresy,  moved  to  renounce 
it,  and  yet  who  declares  that  he  is  afraid 
to  unloose  the  clasps  of  a book  of  Catholic 
devotion,  adding,  that  he  feels  assured  it 
would  lead  to  his  entering  upon  the  surer 
way : here  is  another,  who  has  been  re- 
ceived  into  the  fold  of  safety,  and  who 
shortly  after  being  seized  with  meluncholy, 
accuses  the  gentle  guide,  who  had  admit- 
| ted  him  within  the  promised  land,  saying, 
that  he  has  caused  him  to  embrace  a life 
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which  will  deprive  him  of  pleasure.  Thus 
men  seem  like  children,  frightened  with 
grotesque  masks,  or  left  blindfolded  in  order 
that  their  successive  falis  may  furnish  mat- 
ter  for  the  laughter  of  those  who  look  on. 
Some  of  these  corbels  were  probably  in- 
tended  to  show  the  contrast  between  the 
morol  and  even  physical  deformity  belong- 
ing  to  the  spirit  of  the  world  and  to  heresy, 
and  the  angelic  grace  of  faithful  souls : 
they  bear  that  expression  of  vulgar  mockery 
and  suppressed  bulfoonery  marked  upon 
the  countenance  of  Arius,  in  the  painting 
of  the  Council  of  Nice,  at  the  Vatican,  a 
look  which  is  always  characteristic  of  those 
opposed  dogmatically  to  the  Catbolic  reli- 
gion.  The  illustrious  Hammer  attempted 
to  find  corroboration  for  his  accusation  of 
the  Templars,  in  these  figures  of  animals, 
some  of  them  imaginative  and  grotesque, 
carved  upon  their  churches  which  he  cou- 
ceived  symbolical  of  the  Gnostic  heresy, 
though  he  might  have  remarked  that  they 
occur  also  on  other  churches,  which  never 
belonged  to  that  order,  as  on  that  of  St. 
Michael,  at  Pavia,  which  was  built  in  the 
sixth  ccntury,  on  the  marble  pulpit  in  the 
catbedral  of  Ravenna,  which  is  a work  of 
the  same  age,  on  the  Baptistery  of  Parma, 
which  was  built  in  the  thirteenth,  and  on 
the  columns  of  St.  Germain-des- Pres  at 
Paris,  of  which  the  capitals  are  but  another 
development  of  the  same  imagination  which 
is  admired  by  artists,  in  those  of  the  Basi- 
lica of  St.  Lorenxo  at  Home.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  such  ideal  forms  and  com- 
binations  should  have  given  rise  to  sundry 
interpretations  by  German  writers,  when 
we  remember  that  even  the  devout  images 
and  dcvices  which  1'lamel  earved  on  the 
churches,  and  hospitals,  and  charnel  houses 
at  Paris,  to  which  he  was  a benefactor, 
seemed  to  the  French  antiquarians  of  the 
last  century  so  many  symbols  of  alchemy, 
though  to  ordinary  eyes  nothing  could  be 
more  simple  or  devout.*  The  custom  of 
representing  upon  churches  the  various 
tribes  of  animals  which  the  earth,  and 
water,  and  air  produce,  may  have  originated 
in  that  verse  which  calls  upon  them  to 
praise  the  Lord : though  sonte  of  the 
Italians  go  too  far  in  affirming  with  Ciom- 
pine,f  that  the  Christians  merely  borrowed 
this  usage  from  the  Greeks,  without  any 
reference  to  an  allegorical  meaning.  St. 
Michael’»  churcb,  at  Pavia,  and  the  Bap- 
tistery at  Parma,  will  never  admit  of  such 

• Hi*t.  Crit  de  FUmd,  28,  200,  392. 
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a conclusion.  I would  rather  say,  that 
many  of  these  devices,  carved  in  that  old 
and  simple  age,  humble,  but  profound, 
intended  to  represent  the  lofty  mysteries 
of  our  divine  faith,  might  remind  one  of 
the  reply  which  is  given  in  an  ancient 
book  to  a philosophor,  who  enquired  the 
meaning  of  a Symbol  which  he  saw  repre- 
sented  in  a temple : “ The  explanation 
will  be  attended  with  danger  to  yourself, 
since  if  you  understand  what  is  delivered 
here,  you  will  become  wise  and  happy ; 
but  if  you  do  not,  you  will  afterwards  have 
an  evil,  a foolish,  and  a wretched  end  ; for 
this  is  like  the  enigma  of  the  Sphinx, 
which  kills  those  who  do  not  understand 
it.  So  likewise  this  Symbol,  if  you  do  not 
profit  by  it,  will  kill  you,  not  at  once,  in- 
deed,  as  if  you  were  devonred  by  the 
Sphinx,  but  grudually  it  will  consume  and 
destroy  you,  like  those  delivered  to  a slow 
punishment,  and  it  will  rise  up  in  judg- 
ment  hereafter  to  condemn  you ; but  if 
any  one  should  understand  it,  then,  on 
the  contrary,  madness  and  ignorance  will 
perish,  but  the  man  will  escape  safe,  and 
lead  ever  afterwards  a happy  and  a blessed 
life."*  The  exterior  walls,  too,  as  at  Mel- 
rose,  presented  in  charactere  legible  at  once 
to  ali,  the  scrolls  that  teach  tliee  to  live 
and  die.  Over  a door  of  the  Baptistery  at 
St.  John  Lateran,  there  is  written,  “Dili- 
gite alterutrum."  The  word  “Humilitas," 
the  motto  of  the  Borromean  family  meets 
your  eye  in  vast  letters  ou  every  part  of  the 
cathedra!  of  Milan.  Over  the  ancient  gate 
of  the  church  of  St.  George,  in  that  city, 
was  an  invita tion  to  the  faithful  in  Leo- 
nine verses. 

Janua  sum  viue,  precor  omnes,  introrenite  ; 

Per  uic  transibunt,  qui  cmli  gaudia  qu&runt. 

Virgine  qui  natus,  nullo  de  patre  creatus, 

Intrantes  salvet,  redeuntes  ipsa  gubernet. 

In  a lower  arch  is  an  inscription  in 
Greeco-barbaric  letters  which  Duc  Hol- 
stenius  and  Leon  Allatius  interpret  to  be 

Vite  da  Porta  Deus  qmcrcntibus  istam. 

In  the  porch  of  a little  lonely  chapel  on 
the  way  side,  between  the  Basilicas  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Sebastian,  without  the  walls 
of  Rome,  I read  this  epigram,  which  con- 
tains  a summary  of  Catholic  mannere. 

Fide  Deo.  dic  s®pe  preces,  peccare  caveto. 

Sis  humilis,  pacem  dilige,  magna  fuge. 

• Cebetis  Tabula 
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Multa  audi,  dic  pauca,  tace  secreta,  minori 

Parcite,  majori  cetjite.  ferto  parem. 

Propria  fac.  non  differ  opus,  sis  tequus  egeno. 

Pacta  tuere,  pati  disce,  memento  mori. 

On  entering  the  cathedral  of  Sienna, 
one’s  eyes  are  arrested  with  these  words 
in  vast  letters  of  black  marble  on  the  pave- 
ment.  “ Castissimum  virginis  templum 
caste  memento  ingredi,”  and  on  the  ex- 
terior steps,  one  sees  the  figures  of  the 
publican  and  the  Pharisee  going  to  the 
temple. 

With  respect  to  the  external  character 
of  churches,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  make 
brief  mention  of  that  which  served  to  dis- 
tinguish  them  at  a distance,  alluding  to 
the  toll  of  those  vast  bells,  sometimes  of 
forty  thousand  pounds'  weight,  whose  sound 
used  occasionally  to  split  the  thickest  walls 
and  to  overthrow  huge  towers,  of  the  inven- 
tion  of  which  Nola  and  Campania  may  be 
justly  proud.  The  bell,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  the  expression  as  well  as  the 
invention  of  the  middle  ages,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  drum  of  the  Turks  from 
whom  it  was  adopted,  may  be  considered 
the  symbol  of  a noisy,  unreflecting  and 
unspiritual  society,  is  the  subject  of  an 
immortal  chaunt  by  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  later  ages,  but  in  point  of  sublime 
and  impressive  imagery,  that  admirable 
song,  does  not  surpass  the  language  of  the 
Church  respecting  it,  as,  when  in  the  office 
of  its  consecration,  the  bishop  prays  that 
as  the  voice  of  Christ  appeased  the  troubled 
sea,  God  would  be  pleased  to  endue  that 
sound  with  such  virtue,  that  it  may  intimi- 
date  the  enemy  and  encourage  the  faithful 
people;  and  tnat  as  the  Holy  Ghost  for- 
raerly  descended  upon  David  when  he 
struck  the  chords  of  the  harp,  and  the 
thunder  of  the  air  repelled  adversaries  when 
Samuel  offered  up  the  lamb,  in  like  man- 
ner, at  the  sound  of  that  vase,  pussing 
through  the  clouds,  flights  of  angels  may 
surround  the  assembly  of  the  Church,  and 
save  the  xninds  and  bodies  of  the  believers 
with  an  everlasting  protection.  Well  might 
one  conclude  that  the  arch-heretics  had 
read  this  prayer  with  trembling,  when  with 
such  a determined  will  they  refused  per- 
mission  to  the  Catholics  under  their  sub- 
jection  to  make  use  of  bells.  Indeed,  for 
their  zeal  in  removing  them  from  the 
churches  which  they  seized  one  may  other- 
wise  account.  “When  1 wasachild,”  says 
Sir  Thomas  Spelman,  “ I heard  much  talk 
of  the  pulling  down  of  bells  in  every  part 
of  my  county  of  Norfolk,  then  fresh  in 
memory.  And  the  sum  of  the  speech 


usuali y was,  that  in  sending  them  over 
sea,  some  were  drowned  in  one  haven, 
some  in  another,  as  at  Lynn,  Wells,  or 
Yarmouth.  The  truth  of  it  was  lately 
discovered  by  God  himself,  for  he  sending 
such  a dead  neap  as  no  man  living  ever 
saw  the  like,  the  sea  feli  so  far  back  from 
the  land  at  Ilunstanton,  that  the  people 
going  much  farther  than  ever  before  to 
gather  oysters,  they  there  found  a bell  with 
the  mouth  upwards,  sunk  into  the  ground 
to  the  very  brim.  They  carried  the  news 
to  Sir  Hamon  Lestrange,  lord  of  the  town, 
and  of  wreck  and  sea  rights  there,  who 
shortly  after  sought  to  have  raised  up  and 
gained  the  bell,  but  the  sea  never  since 
going  so  far  back,  they  could  never  find 
the  place  again.  The  bells  from  Edinburgh 
being  pulled  down  and  shipped  to  be  car- 
ried into  the  low  countries  were  all  drowned 
in  Leigh  haven.  Sir  Hugh  Paulett  pulled 
down  the  bells  of  the  churches  of  Jersey, 
and  sending  them  to  St.  Malo's  in  Britain, 
fourteen  of  them  were  drowned  at  the 
entrance  of  that  harbour.  Whereupon  it 
is  a by-word  at  this  day  in  those  parts, 
when  any  strong  east  wind  bloweth  there, 
to  say,  ‘The  bells  of  Jersey  now  ring/  ”* 
With  the  solemn  magnificence  of  the 
Gothic  cathedral,  most  of  the  northern 
nations  are  familiar,  but  religion  knew 
how  to  adapt  her  architecture  to  the  locality 
and  the  climate.  There  is  sanctity,  and 
faith,  and  the  deep  thoughts  of  a revering 
spirit,  in  the  mysterious  piles  of  York  and 
Canterbury,  but  there  is  something  of  the 
beauty  of  paradise  at  those  eastern  steps  of 
St.  John  Lateran,  when  the  morning  sun 
gilds  the  blue  distant  hilis  of  Tusculum. 
To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  that  perfect 
loveliness  which  is  derived  from  the  union 
of  noble  edifices  with  the  delightful  aspect 
of  nature,  one  must  see  the  dome  and 
church  of  the  Vatican,  rising  in  the  midst 
of  gardens  with  mountains  beyond,  from 
the  groves  of  the  villa  Doria  Pamphili,  or 
from  the  bowers  of  St.  Onufrio’s  holy 
cloister,  or  one  should  see  St.  John  Lateran 
and  the  Basilica  of  the  holy  cross  from  the 
vineyards  which  are  among  the  baths  of 
Titus,  or  of  Caracalla,  or  the  tower  and 
domes  of  St.  Mary  Major,  from  the  gar- 
dens near  the  gate  of  St.  John.  But  we 
should  never  finish  if  we  pursued  this 
path.  Let  us  at  length  approach  and  en  ter 
the  churches ; for  here  is  matter  that  will 
banish  the  recollection  of  all  trivial  things. 
“Hail ! sacred  tabernacles,  where  thou,  0 

• The  History  of  Sacrilege,  p.  8$4. 
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Lord,  dost  descend  ;it  the  voicc  of  a mortal ! 
HaiI,  mysterious  altar,  where  faith  comes 
to  receive  its  immortal  food.  When  the 
last  hour  of  the  day  has  groaned  in  thy 
soleum  towers,  when  its  last  beant  fades 
and  dies  away  in  the  dome,  when  the 
widow  holding  her  child  by  the  hand  has 
wept  on  the  pavement,  and  retraced  hcr 
steps  like  a silent  gbost,  when  the 
sigh  of  the  distant  organ  seems  lulled  to 
rest  with  the  day  to  awaken  again  with 
the  morning,  when  the  nave  is  deserted, 
and  the  Levite  attentive  to  the  lamps  of 
the  holy  place  with  a slow  step  hardly 
crosses  it  again — then  is  the  hour  when  I 
come  to  glide  under  thy  obscure  vault,  and 
to  seek,  while  nature  sleeps,  him  who  aye 
watches  ! Ye  columna,  who  veil  the  sacred 
asylums  where  my  eyes  dare  not  penetrate, 
at  the  feet  of  thy  immoveable  trunks  I 
come  to  sigh.  Cast  over  me  your  deep 
shades,  render  the  darkness  more  obscure, 
and  the  silence  more  profound!  1'orests 
of  porpbyry  and  marble,  the  air  which  the 
soul  breathes  under  thy  arches  is  full  of 
mystery  and  of  peace  ! Let  love  and 
anxious  cares  seek  shade,  and  solitude  under 
the  green  shelter  of  groves,  to  sooth  their 
secret  wounds ! O darkness  of  the  sanc- 
tuary,  the  eye  of  religion  prefers  thee  to 
the  wood  which  the  breeze  disturbs.  No- 
thing  changes  thy  foliage,  thy  stili  shade 
is  the  imagc  of  motionless  eternity  ! Etcr- 
nal  pillars,  where  are  the  hands  that 
formed  thee  ? Quarries,  answer,  where 
are  they  ? Dust,  the  sport  of  winds,  our 
hands  which  carved  the  stone,  turn  to  dust 
before  it,  and  man  is  not  jealous ! He 
dies,  but  his  holy  thought  animatus  the 
cold  stone,  and  rises  to  heaven  with  thee. 
Forums,  palaces,  crumble  to  ashes,  time 
casts  them  away  with  scorn  ; the  foot  of 
the  traveller  who  tramples  upon  them  lays 
bare  their  ruins  ; but  as  soon  as  the  block 
of  stone  leaves  the  side  of  the  qunrry,  and 
is  carved  for  thy  temple,  O Lord,  it  is 
thine : thy  shadow  imprints  upon  our  works 
the  sublime  seal  of  thine  own  immortality  ! 
Ixird,  I used  to  love  to  pour  out  my  soul 
upon  the  summit  of  mountains,  in  the  night 
of  deserts,  beneath  rocks  where  roared 
the  voice  of  mighty  scas,  in  presence  of 
heaven,  and  of  the  globes  of  Hame  whose 
pale  (ires  sprinkle  the  fields  of  air : me- 
thonght  that  my  soul  oppressed  before 
immensity,  enlarged  itself  within  me,  and 
on  the  winds  and  floods,  or  on  the  scat- 
tered  fire,  from  thought  to  thought,  would 
spring  to  lose  itself  in  thee  ! 1 sought  to 

mount  but  thou  vouchsafest  to  dcscend ! 


Thou  art  near  to  liear  us.  Now  I love 
the  obscurity  of  thy  temple  ; it  is  an 
island  of  peace  in  the  ocean  of  the  World, 
a beacon  of  immortality!  lnhabited  alone 
by  thee  and  by  death,  one  hears  from  afar 
the  flood  of  time  which  roars  upon  this 
border  of  eternity ! it  seems  as  if  our 
voice,  which  only  is  lost  in  the  air,  con- 
centrated  in  these  walls  by  this  narrow 
space,  resounds  better  to  our  soul,  and 
that  the  holy  echo  of  thy  sonorous  vault, 
bears  along  with  it  the  sigh  which  seeks 
thee  in  its  oscent  to  heaven,  more  fervent 
before  it  can  evaporate  ! How  can  it  sig- 
nify  in  what  words  the  soul  exhales  itself 
before  its  author?  Is  there  a tongue  equal 
to  the  ecstacy  of  the  heart?  Whatever 
my  lips  may  articulate,  this  pressed  blood 
which  circulates,  this  bosom  which  breathes 
in  thee,  this  heart  which  beats  and  expands, 
these  bathed  eyes,  this  silence,  ali  speak, 
ali  pray  in  me.  So  swell  the  waves  at  the 
rising  of  the  king  of  day,  so  revolve  the 
atars,  mute  with  reverence  and  love,  and 
thou  comprehendest  their  silent  hymu. 
Ah,  Lord,  in  like  manner  comprehend  me  : 
liear  what  I pronounce  not ; silence  is  the 
highest  voice  of  a heart  that  is  overpowered 
with  thy  gloiy.”  It  is  Lamartine  who 
thus  speaks,  but  every  one  who  enters 
here  perceives  within  his  mind  the  gift  of 
genius  high,  though  it  may  not  be  given 
him  to  developc  it  in  words.  Some  men 
afTect  to  doubt  the  importance  of  the  gran- 
deur  of  chnrches ; but  why  then,  as  Fleury 
asks,  can  they  not  pray  in  a tavcrn  re- 
sounding  with  tumuit,  in  a guard-house  or 
in  a busy  Street  ? Why  avoid  such  places, 
unless  they  find  it  necessary  to  ossist  the 
weakness  of  tlieir  senses?  It  is  not  God 
who  has  need  of  tomples  and  oratories,  but 
it  is  we  who  need  them.*  This  was  well 
understood  in  the  ages  of  faith.  Of  the 
treaty  concluded  between  the  Prussians 
and  the  Teutonic  order,  in  presence  of  the 
1’ope's  legate,  one  of  the  articles  stipulated 
that  the  churches  should  be  built  in  so 
beautiful  and  stately  a manner,  that  the 
devotion  of  the  people  might  lie  more 
assisted  in  the  churches  than  in  the  woods 
where  they  had  beon  accustomed  to  offer 
np  their  impure  worship.f  The  soul  being 
acted  upon  by  the  passions  of  the  body, 
and  as  Vincent  of  Beauvais  says,  being  led 
out  of  itself  by  sensible  forms,  forgets  what 
it  was,  and  remembers  nothing  of  itself 
but  what  it  Bees.  Learning,  the  study  of 

* Mceurs  des  Chrestiens,  241. 
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wisdom  or  philosophy,  rcpairs  this,  and 
reminds  ns  of  our  nature  ;*  but  by  avail- 
ing  beraelf  of  the  forma  of  material  order, 
religion  in  many  instunces  removed  the 
necesaity  for  their  aaaiatance,  or  rather 
converted  the  very  senses  themselves  into 
teachera  of  wiadom  and  made  them  the 
handmaida  of  philosophy;  and  thua  the 
apace  within  the  wallsof  a Catholie  church 
became  completely  another  world,  for  tbose 
I who  hare  need  of  higher  and  nobler  emo- 
tiona  than  are  inapired  by  the  dull  phan- 
toma of  a sensual  life,  and  the  rery 
pleasures  which  elaewhere  endangered  and 
mialed  men,  were  here  employed  in  guiding 
them  to  truth.  “There  is  no  soul  so  harsh 
1 as  not  to  feel  itaelf  moved  with  some  re- 
verence  on  considering  thia  aolemn  raatness 
of  our  churches,  thediversity  of  ornamenta, 
and  the  order  of  our  ceremonies,  and  hear- 
ing  the  devout  aound  of  our  organa,  and 
the  religious  harmnny  of  our  voices.  Kven 
those  who  enter  them  with  disdain  feel  a 
certain  shuddering  in  their  heart,  and  a 
kind  of  awe  which  makes  them  distrust 
their  own  opinion."  Thia  ia  what  Mon- 
taigne  saya.  But  let  us  proceed  and  ex- 
, amine  the  various  parta  of  the  interior. 
I Dante  borrowa  a noble  simile  from  the 
amase  of  one  who  enters : 

And  &s  * pilgrim  wben  hc  resta 
Within  ihc  icmple  of  his  row  looks  ronnd 
Iu  breathless  awf,  and  hopea  some  time  to  teli 
Of  all  ita  goodly  state ; c’cn  ao  mine  eyea 
Cour*'d  up  and  down.  f- 

Put  who  can  describe  these  wondrous 
sanctuaries  which  have  survived  the  deso- 
lation  of  wars,  the  fall  of  empires,  the  roge 
of  heresies,  the  confusion  of  earthquakes 
and  plagues,  which  like  St.  Theodorei  at 
Ravenna,  have  been  aerved  at  different 
periods  by  the  two  great  monastic  families 
of  the  east  and  west, — these  piles,  on  which 
art  and  wisdom  seem  to  have  lavished  all 
their  Stores,  the  form  of  beau ty,  the  secret 
mystery,  the  only  remaining  memorial  of 
strange  histories  of  accient  times,  the  em- 
blematicul  lesson  of  the  wise  and  holy ! 
Here  is  one  stili  retaining  somewhat  of  ita 
grandeur,  although  since  its  erection,  dynas- 
ties  have  passed  away,  seas  have  receded, 
atmospheres  changed.  It  stili  retains  its 
pillars  of  ancient  oriental  marble  and  por- 
phyry,  its  altars  covered  with  lapis  lazuli 
and  alabaster.  Solitary  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  plain,  the  Rasilica  of  San  Apollinare 

• Speculum  Doctrinale,  Lib.  I.  c.  23. 
f Paradise  XXXI. 


| in  Classe,  standa  the  sole  vestige  of  a once 
flourishing  city,  now  deserted,  and  visited 
only  by  some  devout  friar,  who  leaves 
Ravenna  under  a scorching  sun  to  say 
mass  at  the  tomb  of  its  martyr  and  apostle. 
An  inacription  over  the  entrance  relates  its 
liistory.  Erected  in  the  year  534,  it  be- 
held  the  overthrow  of  the  city  which  gave 
it  birth  ; laid  waste  by  the  Sarassins,  pro- 
faned  by  the  barbarians,  and  pillaged  by 
invading  cnemies,  it  was  finally  abandoned 
in  consequence  of  the  pestilential  air  to 
which  the  plain  became  subject.  Here  is 
another,  the  Basilica  of  San  Vitale,  which, 
in  the  time  of  the  Goths,  was  considered 
the  masterpiece  of  art;  on  which  are  Mo- 
saies  representing  the  offerings  of  Justinian 
and  the  F.mpress  Thcodora.  On  the  walls 
of  another,  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  you  see  carved  the  eventa  of 
past  imperial  story.  On  those  of  St.  Apol- 
linare within  the  city,  you  have  a represen- 
tation  in  Mosaic  of  Ravenna,  as  it  existed 
in  the  sixth  century  when  tbat  church  was 
built ; and  there  is  shown  also  the  city  of 
Classe  which  then  existed,  of  which  now 
not  a trace  remains.  These  churches,  with 
their  historic  imagery,  their  emblematical 
lore,  their  long  series  of  saintly  figures, 
liring  the  mind  haclf  to  the  first  ages  of 
C hristianity,  and  to  the  earliest  traditions 
I of  the  human  race.  No  one  but  some 
learned  priest  can  explain  who  were  many 
of  these  meek  men  of  God,  and  these 
humble  bearers  of  the  martyr’s  palm.  Who, 
for  instance,  are  these  twenty-two  holy 
virgins  with  crowns  in  their  hands,  and 
these  white  robed  fathers  in  long  proces- 
sion  which  are  represented  in  Mosaic,  on 
each  side  of  the  nave  of  St.  Apollinare  at 
I Ravenna  ? No  one  but  some  castern 
sebolar  can  explain  the  secret  allegory. 

| What  mean  these  figures  with  such  art  and 
care  inlaid  i Crosses  upon  sleeping  wolves, 
crosses  enclosing  doves,  crosses  surrounded 
with  mystic  characters,  clusters  of  vines 
and  corn,  palms  on  which  doves  are  seated, 
anchors  from  which  fish  hang  suspended, 
anchors  within  the  spiral  folds  of  dolphina, 
men  who  ongle  by  a brook,  and  others 
who  carry  a lamb,  stags  that  run  to  the 
mountain  stream,  and  lambs  which  bear 
upon  their  heads  the  sign  which  gave  em- 
pire  to  Constantine,  serpents  twined  round 
a tau,-  and  a hand  within  a wreath  letting 
loose  the  thunder  i All  these  are  seen 
along  the  nave  of  St.  Apollinare  in  Classe. 
What  mean  these  fruit  trees  on  which 
ouths  are  mounted,  at  the  roots  of  which 
orrible  drogons  are  vomiting  fiomes,  while 
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under  them  doga  are  contending  for  the 
fruit  which  falis  to  tfae  ground  i1  What 
mean  these  representations  of  the  snn  and 
moon  in  chariots  with  accompanying  cir- 
cles,  in  which  are  awful  phantoms  sounding 
trompets,  ali  which  we  see  carved  over 
the  portals  of  the  Baptistery  at  Parma  ? 
What  are  these  allusions  in  arabesques, 
these  profound  moralities  of  the  middle 
age,  which  are  upon  the  church  of  St.  Zeno 
at  Verona,  or  these  supposed  prophetic 
emblems  which  are  upon  the  pavement  of 
St.  Mark  ? No  one  again  but  some  learned 
and  profound  philosopher  can  trace  the 
vast  plan  to  embody  and  pourtray  here  the 
proofs  of  the  universality  of  the  Christian 
religion ; for  these  it  is  evident  the  very 
pavement  of  the  Gothic  cathedral  of  Sienna 
shows.  There  one  sees,  beautifully  pour- 
trayed  in  black  and  white  marble,  by  means 
of  an  art  which  is  now  forgotten,  the 
figures  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  who  re- 
ceived  his  learning  from  Zoroastres,  and 
who  lived  in  Kgypt  a contemporary  of 
Moses,  presenting  to  a Gentile  and  to  a 
Christian  a book,  in  which  is  written  sen- 
tences  from  the  Pemandro,  as  “ That  God 
who  made  all  things,  the  Creator  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  stars,  has  greatly  loved 
his  Son,  and  called  him  the  Holy  Word." 
There  too  stands  Socrates,  with  a book, 
receiving  a palm  from  a woman  sitting, 
who  represents  virtue,  who  with  the  other 
hand  offers  a book  to  Crates,  who  is  repre- 
sented  emptying  a cask  of  jewels,  in  order 
to  receive  it.  This  profound  view  is  taken 
! also  in  that  ancient  painting  of  St.  Thomas, 
by  Traini,  pupil  of  Andrea  Orcagna,  which 
is  in  the  Church  of  St.  Catharitie  at  Pisa, 
where  the  angel  of  the  scbool  is  repre- 
sented  sitting,  surrounded  by  his  disciples, 
with  Plato  and  Aristotle  on  each  side, 
looking  up  to  him,  and  presenting  him  with 
their  works,  while  those  of  many  other 
philosopbers,  with  those  of  heretics,  are  seen 
torn  in  pieces. 

Hence,  even  without  reference  to  the 
ordinary  impressions  of  devotion,  to  enter 
someof  these  churches  at  Rome.or  Florence, 
or  Pisa,  or  Ravenna,  is  like  hearing  for  the 
! first  time  some  grand  poetry.  One  feels  a 
sudden  cold  chill  run  through  one's  veins, 
1 the  heart  is  pierced  with  dread,  and  if  one 
did  not  practise  some  of  those  little  fami- 

Iliar  artifices,  which  the  sublimity  of  the 
Catholic  ritual  obliges  men  to  leam  for 
themselvea,  one’s  tears  would  hreak  forth 
in  abundance.  I n the  Basilica  of  San  Vitale 
at  Ravenna,  are  inscribed  broken  sentences, 
awful  and  pathetic,  which  come  upon  us 


as  if  it  were  the  voice  of  the  martyrs : such 
words  as  these  occur,  “ Consider  our  vic- 
tory;”  and  again,  “ Filiae  Jerusalem,  ve- 
nite et  videte  martires  cum  coronis  quibus 
Deus  coronavit  eos  in  die  solemnitatis  et 
laetitiae and  again,  “ Doctrina;  sublimi- 
tatem attende."  Indeed,  unless  he  be 
evidently  one  of  the  dry-eyed  race,  genus 
siccoctilum,  as  old  Plautus  calls  it,  it  is  no 
cause  for  wonder  if  a stranger  should  be 
seen  even  to  weep  on  entering  St.  John 
Lateran,  that  mother  church  of  Home  and 
of  the  World,  or  St.  Peter’s  or  the  vast  and 
solemn  Basilica  of  the  Santa  Croce  at  Flo- 
rence, where  are  the  tombs  of  Michael  An- 
gelo, Alfieri,  Leonard  Bruni,  Cavalcanti, 
Aretin,  and  the  sublime  monument  erected, 
after  three  attempts  frustrated,  to  Dante. 

I ndependent  of  what  meets  the  eye,  who 
can  remain  unmoved  when  he  is  told,  as 
under  the  domes  of  Parma  painted  by  Cor- 
regio, that  these  wolls  around  him  were 
consecrated  by  Pope  Paschal  II.,  in  pre- 
sence  of  St.  Bernard  and  of  the  Countess 
Matilda?  or  as  in  the  church  of  F.insiedlin, 
that  they  witnessed  an  angelic  dedication, 
which  dispensed  wi  h mortal  lips,  as  was 
revealed  to  the  holy  Conrad,  when  he  had 
repaired  thither  from  Constance  to  dedi- 
cate them  ; or  as  in  the  Cathedral  of  Flo- 
rence, that  they  beheld  the  council,  under 
Eugene  IV.,  when  the  Greeks  were  re- 
united  with  the  Latin  church  ? Who  can 
behold  unmoved  in  the  Church  of  Dole  that 
pulpit,  from  which  preached  St.  Francis  of 
Sales,  that  well-spring  from  which  such 
copious  floods  of  living  truth  have  issued  ? 
or  in  the  Church  of  St.  Theodore  at  Ra- 
venna, that  from  which  the  first  pastors 
who  succeeded  St.  Apollinare  preached  to 
the  people ) or  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Church  of  St.  F.ustorgio  at  Milan,  that 
from  which  St.  Pcter  M artyr  refuted  the 
proud  M anichieans  ? Does  be  only  desire 
to  examine  the  wonders  of  art  ? who  can 
sufficiently  admire  the  brazen  gates  of  the 
Baptistery  of  Florence,  or  of  the  Cathedral 
of  1’isa,  or  the  sepulchral  lore  of  the  Campo 
Santof  It  would  require  many  weeks  to 
go  round  that  Baptistery,  the  work  of 
Diotisolvi  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  mark 
all  its  wondrously  wrought  stones,  repre- 
senting  holy,  wise  emblems,  and  stories 
from  sacred  history.  From  the  portals  of 
that  at  Parma  one  may  learn  the  genealo- 
gies  of  Christ  and  of  his  blessed  mother, 
which  are  there  carved  with  analogous  in- 
scriptions  in  semi-gothic  characters.  Nor 
can  1 omit  again  to  mention  thee,  thou 
beauteous  Temple  of  Sienna,  which  the 
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humble  men  of  former  day»,  in  times  too  of 
their  calamity,  crected  to  the  glory  of  the 
Eternal,  and  through  the  lore  of  Mary. 
With  a mystic  joy  and  wondrous  eagerness 
did  I go  about  thy  sacred  Tvalls,  and  trace 
ont  the  emblematic  lore  engraven  upon 
them.  With  what  glad  surprise  did  I re- 
cognize  beneath  my  feet  the  verses  of  the 
great  Mantuan,  who  from  the  archives  of 
the  Palatine  mount,  which  Augustus  per- 
mitted  him  to  examine,  published  the  pro- 
phecy  of  the  Cumanean  Sybil,  that  already 
the  lost  age  of  her  song  was  come,  that  a 
great  order  of  ages  was  again  born,  that  a 
virgin  hath  returned,  and  Salurnian  king- 
doms,  and  a new  offspring  had  descended 
from  the  higb  heavens ; fruitful  lines, 
which  were  a light  to  Stacius  when  first  he 
opened  his  eyes  to  God.  There  too,  as  in 
the  chapel  of  1 .oretto,  and  as  in  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Anthony  at  Padua,  were  represented 
the  whole  mysterious  sisterhood,  whose 
prophecies  to  the  Gentiles  respectiug  an 
universal  king,  made  Rome  trcmble,  though 
* both  Varro  and  Fenestella  atfirm  that  thev 
had  been  gathered  by  the  Romans  from  ail 
parta  of  the  world  whcre  they  could  1« 
neard  of,  and  laid  up  in  the  capitoi,  where 
no  one  might  see  them  but  only  the  iifteen 
magistrates  to  whose  care  they  were  con- 
fided.  There  1 marked  the  Erytbraan 
Sybil,  whom  Varro  and  Apollodorus  men- 
tion,  whose  acrostics  Cicero  translated,  as 
Constantine  bore  witness,  and  who  is  saying 
“ De  excelso  ccelornm  habitacnlo  prospexit 
Dominus  humiles  suos.  Et  nascetur  in 
diebus  novissimis  de  virgine  Hebraa  in 
cunabulis  terra.”  There  also  was  Sibylla 
Cumtea,  whom  Piso  names  in  his  Annals. 
Her  prophecy  is  this  : “ Et  mortis  fatum 
finiet,  tnnm  dierum  somno  suscepto.  Tunc 
a mortuis  regressus  in  lucem  veniet  primum 
resurrectionis  initium  ostendens."  There 
was  Sibylla  Delphica,  of  whom  Chrysippus 
speaks,  and  she  says,  “ Ipsum  tuum  cog- 
nosce Deum  qui  Dei  filius  est.”  Sibylla 
Lybica  was  there,  whom  Euripides  mcn- 
tions,  and  she  says,  “ Immanus  iniquas 
veniet,  dabunt  Deo  alapas  manibus  inces- 
tis, miserabilis  et  ignominiosus  miserabili- 
bus spem  prabebit.”  There  too  was  Sibylla 
Hellespontica,  bom  in  the  Trojan  field,  of 
whom  H eraclides  says  that  she  lived  in  the 
time  of  Cyrus : she  predicts  the  inhospita- 
blc  cruelty  and  the  darkness  of  three  hours ; 
and  at  her  side  I beheld  Sibylla  Phrygia, 
saying,  "Tuba  de  coelo  vocem  luctuosam 
emittet,  tartareum  chaos  ostendet  dehiscens 
terra,  venient  ad  tribunal  Dei  reges  omnes; 
Deus  ipse  judicans  pios  simul  et  impios. 


Tunc  demum  impios  in  ignem  et  tenebras 
mittet,  qui  autem  pietatem  tenent  iterum 
vivent."  The  next  was  Sibylla  Samia,  of 
whom  F.ratosthenes  speaks ; and  she  says, 
“Tu  enim  stulta  Judtea  Deum  tuum  non 
cognovisti  lucentem  mortalium  mentibus, 
sed  et  spinis  coronasti  horridumque  fel  mis- 
cuisti.” Lastly  there  was  Sibylla  Albunea 
Tiburtina,  so  called  by  those  who  worship- 
ped  her  as  God  upon  the  Tibur ; and  she 
says,  “Nascitur  Christus  in  Rethleem. 
Annunciabiturin  Nazareth  regnante  Tanro 
Pacifico  fundatore  quietis.  O felix  mater 
cujus  ubera  illum  lactabunt.”  But  here  a 
question  occurs  which  the  learned  only  are 
competent  to  onswer.  M abillon  asks,  what 
is  to  be  thought  respecting  the  Sibylline 
oracles?*  are  these  the  sentences  of  the 
Hebrew  Sibyls,  whose  existence  is  unqnes-  ' 
tionable?  or  are  they  to  be  treated  as  wholly 
spurious,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Blon- 
dellf  and  Vossins,  J who  Waste  a vast  deal 
of  learning  on 
some  Catholii 
the  contrary  opinion  of  the  learned  theolo- 
giansof  Paris,  § of  Persona  and  others  who 
were  quite  as  well  versed  as  they  could  be 
in  classical  researches  ? That  some  of  the 
Sibylline  books  have  perished,  the  learned 
are  generally  agreed,  but  whether  ali  per- 
ished with  them  is  quite  a different  question. 

“ Unless  we  despise  ali  antiquity,”  says 
Maio,  “ we  cannot  laugh  at  the  authority 
of  the  Sibylline  poems.”||  The  writings  of 
the  Fathers  everywhere  prove  that  the 
Christiana  used  often  to  refer  to  themselves 
the  celebrated  verses  of  the  Sibyls.  St. 
Augustin  had  read  them  in  Greek  and 
I.atin.^j  Procopius  says,  that  they  were 
appealed  to  in  Rome  in  the  sixth  ceutury  ; 
and  in  the  seventh  Isidore  witnesses  that 
they  were  everywhere  spread.**  In  the 
tenth  century  Liutprondus  Ticinensis  af- 
firms  that  they  then  existed  with  the 
Greeks  and  Saracena,  conformable  to  the 
testimony  of  St.  Justin  Martyr  that  they 
were  dispersed  throughont  the  whole 
world.  j-f  Their  greatest  destruction  oc- 
curred  under  Honorius,  when  Stilicus 
burnt  them,  as  it  lamented  by  Rutilius  in 
his  Itinerary.  J } But  to  resume  our  stndy 
of  the  pavement : here  too  were  meir.orials 
of  tragical  events  of  olden  time,  such  as  a 
representation  of  the  famous  battle  of 

• De  Studiis  Monas  t.  P.  II.  272.  f De  Sibvllis. 

De  Sibyllinis  Orae. 

Who  published  Castigationes  ad  Opuscnl.  Voa- 
aii  de  Sibyll.  Orae.  |j  Sibylla*,  Lib.  XXIV.  Prtef.  8. 

H De  Civit.  Dei,  XVIII.  2.1.  ••  Etyni.  VIII.  S. 

ft  Cohort.  ad  Gnec.  CXXXVIII.  Ub.  II.  51. 
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Monte  Aperto,  in  the  year  1260,  mentioned 
by  Dante,  in  the  tenth  canto  of  the  Inferno, 
as  the  slanghter  and  great  havoc 

Tbat  colour'il  Arbia’s  flood  with  crimson  stain ; 

and  on  the  high  altar  standa  the  very  cru- 
cifix  which  the  Sienncse  carried  into  the 
field,  on  that  disastrous  day,  which  gave 
occasion  for  the  world  to  underatand  what 
dark  and  barbarous  thoughta  the  savage 
minds  of  tihibellines  could  eonceive,  when 
by  consent  of  ali,  Florence  had  to  the 
ground  been  raxed.  Other  memorials  were 
wrougbt  here,  which  time  had  rendered 
doubtful.  How  waa  1 pressed  with  keen 
desire  to  read  and  explain  the  faint  inscrip- 
tion.and  discoverwhat  the  fonr  philosophers 
were  predicating  who  are  represcnted  in  the 
| centre,  standing  by  an  emblematic  wheel, 
on  which  were  many  men  attempting  to 
I monnt ; but  it  waa  in  vain  I gazed  upon 
it,  and  there  waa  no  one  to  instruet  me. 
Here  too  were  lessonaof  evangelic  wisdom 
in  svnibolic  figures  : in  one  place  is  repre- 
! sented  the  parable  of  him  who  aaw  the 
mote  within  hia  neighbour’s  eye,  and  knew 
not  the  beam  within  hia  own ; in  another, 
ia  a nian  who  gives  alma  to  a woman  with 
a child  enfolded  in  her  arma ; on  the  left  is 
another,  wi  th  two  blind  men  and  a little  boy, 
with  a label,  on  which  is  written  “ notate,’’ 
to  teaeh  men  to  beware  of  taking  thein- 
i aelves  for  guides. 

Here  too  waa  ritual-historic  lore,  for 
those  who  love  that  mystic  knowledge,  for 
l on  the  Western  steps  are  the  figures  of  two 
vcssels,  containing  milk  and  honey,  which 
in  the  primitive  church  used  to  be  given  lo 
the  newly  baptized,  to  indicate  the  entrance 
into  the  true  land  of  promiae,  which  is  the 
Church.  In  almost  every  ancient  church 
the  pavement  itself  furnished  thus  matter 
for  a study.  That  of  St.  1’aul’s  Basilica  at 
Home  was  full  of  remarkable  inscriptions ; 
that  of  the  Cathedra!  of  Durham  has  its 
tender  truditions,  which  are  transmitted 
from  age  to  age  by  three  monks  of  the  holy 
Benedictine  order ; that  of  the  Church  of 
I St.  Anthony  at  Padua  contains  letters  and 
mysterious  signs,  which  defy  the  skill  of 
antiquarum»,  such  as  the  great  L,  which 
some  supposed  did  indicate  the  spot  where 
the  tongue  of  the  saint  waa  found  ; that  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury  shows  the  spot 
which  receives  in  our  days  the  devout  kiss 
of  the  faithful  stranger,  though  his  faith 
has  to  sustain  the  astonished  gaze  of  more 
than  pagan  irreverence ; that  of  the  monas- 
tic  Church  of  St.  Richarius,  in  the  ninth 


century,  was  composed  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful  marble  in  different  compartments,  and 
the  following  verses  were  read  upon  it  before 
the  altor  of  St.  Richarius : 

Hoc  pavimentum  humilis  abbas  componere  feci 
Angilbertus  ego,  ductus  amore  Ilei. 

Ut  mihi  post  obitum  aanctam  donare  quietem 
Dignetur  Christus,  vita,  salusque  mea.* 

There  was  nothing  in  Catholic  churches 
to  conceal  this  beauty  and  leaming  of  the 
pavement,  unless,  indeed,  as  around  the 
holy  house  of  our  blessed  Lady,  where  the 
marble  is  worn  into  furrows  by  the  knees 
of  the  pilgrims,  for  there  were  no  closed 
immovenble  seats  occnpying  the  nave, where 
ali  ranks  were  equal,  and  where  the  duke 
and  the  beggar  might  be  seen  side  by  side, 
praying  to  that  all-good  and  almighty  Being, 
who  knows  no  exception  of  persons.  The 
moderns  wish  to  be  isolated  even  in  their 
churches ; bnt  catholicism,  even  thongh  St. 
James  had  not  been  so  explicit,  would  have 
abhorred  the  feeling  from  principle.  Her 
picty  was  not  torpor  nor  pampering  of  the 
flesh ; and  it  required  that  the  body  should 
be  free  to  exercise  its  external  homage,  and 
to  assist  the  devotion  of  the  heart,  by  bend- 
ing  the  knee,  kissing  the  ground,  as  at  the 
chaunting  of  the  Passion,  and  remaining  in 
a posture  of  gravity  and  reverence  during 
the  tremendou8  mysteries ; therefore  there 
was  nothing  to  disfigure  or  degrnde  her 
temples.  Underneath  the  shrine  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  in  the  church  at  Durham,  there 
were,  indeed,  four  seats  or  places,  conveni- 
ent for  pilgrims  or  lame  men,  sitting  on 
their  knees,  to  lean  and  rest  on  in  the  time 
of  their  devout  offerings  and  fervent  pray- 
ers  to  God  ;f  and  Lebeuf  observes  that 
straw  nsed  to  be  spread  in  winter ; but 
these  were  no  obstruction  or  deformity. 
Not  but  that  the  ingenious  tenderness  of 
religion  had  made  provision  for  the  retiring 
piety  of  the  penitent,  and  for  the  hours  of 
despondency  which  all  must  experience.  In 
the  old  churches  there  were  always  some 
dark  recesses  and  corners,  shaded  by  those 
granite  pillars  so  emblematic  of  stability, 
which  were  well  known  and  dear  to  those 
who,  in  momenta  of  dereliction,  sought 
retirement  in  their  devotions,  even  in  the 
church.  John  Le  Blond,  enumerating  the 
various  parta  of  the  interior  of  a church, 
speaksof  “Leslieuxcontemplatifs."J  After 

• Chronie.  Contulensis  sive  Richarii,  Liv.  II.  c.  7. 
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a long  absence,  the  joy  of  returning  to  one’s 
house  was  not  equal  to  that  sen timent, 
combining  a crowd  of  holv  thoughts  and 
beautiful  medit&tions,  with  which  one  en- 
tered  the  church  of  his  youth,  and  kuelt 
down  behind  the  particolar  pillar  or  sepul- 
chre  where  he  had,  in  days  of  yore,  offered 
up  the  prayers  and  holy  rapture  of  his 
youthful  heart,  and  sought  privacy  in  the 
temple.  Resides  these,  to  which  any  one 
might  have  access,  there  were  crypts,  sub- 
terraneous  caves,  or  little  cells  inhabited 
by  reduses,  women,  and  sometimes  even 
hermits  of  great  sancti ty,  which  had  grated 
apertures  or  Windows  looking  into  the  j 
church.*  Thia  was  the  case  at  the  abbey 
of  St.  Genevieve,  and  at  other  churches  of 
Raris,  as  those  of  St.  Severen,  St.  Paul,  St. 
Merri,  the  Holy  Innocents,  and  at  the 
abbey  of  St.  Victor.  When  one  of  these 
pious  women  died,  there  was  always  another 
anxious  to  succeed  her.  The  ancient  ne- 
crology  of  St.  Genevieve  States,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  October  “ obiit  piae  memoriae 
Hildeardis  reclusa  hujus  ecclesiae."  + The 
blessed  Ktheldrita,  the  daughter  of  Offa, 
King  of  the  Mercians,  was  a recluse  in  the 
monastery  of  Crowland ; and  St.  Finden 
was  a hermit  out  of  Ireland,  who  lived  a 
recluse  in  a cell  towards  the  north  part  of 
the  church  of  the  monastery  Rhinaugiensis, 
in  Suabia.  t So  also  at  Durham,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  north  alley  of  the  quire, 
betwixt  two  pillars,  opposite  one  to  the  | 
other,  was  the  goodly  fair  porch  which  was 
called  the  Anchoridge,  having  in  it  a mar-  I 
vellous  fair  rood,  with  an  altar,  for  a monk 
to  say  daily  mass,  being  in  ancient  times 
inhabited  by  an  anchorite. 

Sometimes,  too,  in  the  vast  toweis  of 
churches,  there  were  little  cells  which  some 
holy  man  would  inhabit,  for  the  sake  of 
solitude  and  contemplation,  with  the  whole 
city  under  his  feet.  Thus  we  find,  from 
St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  that  Cautinus, 
Bishop  of  Arverna,  while  in  the  rank  of 
deacon,  attached  to  the  church  of  the  vil- 
lage  Iciodorens,  used  to  sleep  every  night 
in  a little  cell  which  was  within  the  upper 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  church  ; for  it 
is  said,  that  one  night  he  heard  many 
voices,  as  if  of  persona  who  chaunted 
psalms  below,  and  rising  from  his  bed,  he 
opened  the  window  which  looked  into 
the  church,  and  there  he  beheld  the  vision 

* Durandi  Rationalis,  I.  1. 
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of  white-robed  angel»."*  History  relates 
the  nantes  of  many  of  the  holy  men  and 
women  recluses,  who  reaided  in  these 
cells  of  churdies  and  monasteries.  Such 
were  Dungall  from  Ireland,  at  the  ab- 
bey of  St.  Denis ; St.  Wiborade  at  St. 
Gall,  in  the  eleventh  century;  and  the 
motiter  of  the  abbot  Guibert,  and  the 
renerable  matron  Hildeburg,  and  many 
others.  f 1 n the  subterraneous  church  of 
St.  1 renieus  at  Lyons,  where  the  bones  of 
the  martyrs  had  been  placed,  I saw  the 
grave-stone  of  Margnerite  de  llarge,  who 
died  in  the  year  lt>b2,  having  spent  the 
last  nine  years  of  her  life,  which  extended 
to  forty-6ve,  in  that  church,  having  never 
left  it  day  or  night ; and  so  she  was  buried 
there,  hoping  to  rejoin  the  martyrs  in 
heaven . 1 n the  old  monastery  of  J umieges. 
St.  Filibert,  the  founder,  had  his  room 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  church,  with  a 
window  pierced,  through  which  he  conld 
see  the  altar  without  leaving  his  room. 
This  custom  became  so  general,  that  it 
gave  rise  to  one  of  the  many  features 
which  rendered  the  small  but  solemn 
churches  of  the  religiou»  houses  very  im- 
pressive.  These  walls  of  the  sanctuary, 
pierced  with  Windows,  through  the  grgles 
of  which  the  holy  members  of  that  devdut 
family  would  assist  at  the  divine  offices, 
raised  before  the  imagination,  the  images 
of  saintly  men  or  women,  who  passed  their 
lives  under  that  roof  in  peace  and  holiness. 
I.ike  the  pictures  of  saints,  they  refreshed 
the  eyes  of  those  that  were  weary  with 
the  vanities  of  a wretched  World.  That 
union  of  domestic  privacy  with  the  solemn 
order  of  public  worship,  was  a delightfol 
and  soothing  combination.  At  nones  or 
complin  you  thought  of  those  early  beams 
of  the  succeeding  day  which  would  gild 
the  opposite  walls,  that  were  now  in  dark- 
ness.  How  many  a saint  will  then  regard 
these  images  and  paintings  on  which  I now 
gaze!  Every  spot  within  this  sanctuary 
is  familiar  to  the  eye  of  persons  that  are 
dear  to  God  ! How  solemn  1 have  felt 
it  in  the  vast  church  of  the  Annunciata  at 
Genoa,  when,  in  the  obscuri  ty  of  evening, 
a solitary  Franciscan  is  seen  to  move  along 
through  the  upper  passages  which  encirde 
the  roof  of  the  sanctuary,  and  to  retire 
under  a vista  of  arches  into  the  interior  of 
the  monastery,  to  which  that  church  is 
attacted  1 Raising  our  eyes  from  the  pare- 
ntent, no  one  need  be  reminded,  that  the 
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point  in  wbich  was  concentrated  all  the 
riches  and  splendour  of  the  sanctuary, 
being  in  fact  the  object  for  which  the 
whole  was  originally  conceived  and  under- 
tnken,  was  the  altar,  which  was  nothing, 
as  Optatus  says,  bnt  the  seat  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.*  The  Christian 
writers  of  the  primitive  ages,  describing 
the  heathen  perseculions  under  Diocletian, 
say,  “We  heheld  our  temples  destroyed, 
our  altara  overthrown.”-)-  Flenry,  indeed, 
ahows  how  impossible  it  was  for  the  pagans, 
with  their  notions,  to  recognise  the  exist- 
ence  of  an  altar  with  the  Christians,  or  to 
trace  any  resemblance  between  the  Chris- 
tian Basilicas  and  their  own  temples.^ 
But  we  see  at  Rome,  at  the  present  day, 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  Vatican,  with  what 
beauty  and  magnificence  the  sncred  taber- 
nade,  which  contains  the  adorable  victim 
for  the  Christian  altar,  was  constructed 
even  during  the  times  of  persecution.  At 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  altars 
were  always  of  stone.  “ This  holy  altar  at 
which  we  stand,"  says  St.  Gregory  N yssen,§ 
“is  a common  stone  by  nature,  differing 
in  no  respect  from  any  other  slab  of  stone 
with  which  our  walls  and  pavements  are 
adorned ; but  since  it  is  dedicated  and  con- 
secrated  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  hath 
received  a benediction,  it  is  a holy  table, 
an  immaculate  altar,  which  no  longer  is  to 
be  touched  by  all,  but  by  the  priests  alone, 
and  those  venerating.” 

To  the  law  of  Nature  may  be  traced 
the  consecration  of  altars,  os  when  Jacob 
anointed  the  stone.  ||  Julian  was  offended 
at  the  magnificence  of  the  chalices  of  the 
Christian  altars,  and  used  to  say,  “ En 
ejusmodi  vasis  Filio  Mariae  ministratur.’’^ 
But  the  holy  Fathers  had  remarked,  with- 
out  hia  assistance,  that  although  “ that 
table  was  not  then  of  silver,  nor  that  cup 
of  gold,  from  which  Christ  gave  his  own 
blood  to  his  disciples,  yet  all  these  things 
were  precious  and  tremendous,  since  they 
were  full  of  spirit.”**  It  was  truly  meet 
and  worthy  that  all  the  grace  of  art  and 
all  the  splendour  of  wealth  should  be  con- 
secrated  to  the  adornment  of  that  spot 
which  was  to  receive  the  desired  of  all 
nations,  from  which  the  house  was  to  be 
filled  with  glory,  and  God  to  give  his 
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Accordingly,  the  altars  of  churches 
were,  in  the  ages  of  faith,  a mine  of  incal- 
culable  riches.  It  is  a fact  well  ascertained 
by  mineralogists,  that  the  most  precious 
gems  known  to  be  in  existence,  are  stili 
belonging  to  the  sanctuaries  of  churches. 
The  high  altar  of  the  Carthusian  monas- 
tery  near  Pavia,  is  enriched  with  an  im- 
mense number  of  precious  stones,  lapis 
lazuli,  agates,  cornelians,  and  otheTs.  The 
church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  received  the 
spoils  of  Constantinople.  The  riches  in 
the  church  of  Loretto  exceeded  all  calcula- 
tion.  T opazes,  emeralds,  sapphires,  rubies, 
diamonds,  agates,  and  lapis  lazuli,  lost 
their  value  there,  being  accumulatcd  in 
sucb  abundance;  for  Catholic  princes  and 
private  persons  from  all  quarters  send  their 
richest  jewels  there,  as  tokens  of  devotion 
to  the  mother  of  God.  Immense  too  were 
the  tTeasures  at  the  three  principal  shrines 
in  England,  of  St.  Alban,  St.  Edmund,  and 
St.  Thomas,  as  were  also  those  at  Walsing- 
ham,  Ipswich,  Worcester,  and  Winchester. 
St.  Gregory  of  Tours  relates,  that  Childe- 
bert,  kiug  of  Paris,  having  invaded  Spain, 
carried  back  with  him  twenty  gospel  cases, 
which,  though  richly  ornamented  with  pure 
gold  and  precious  stones,  were  more  valu- 
able  stili  on  account  of  their  workmanship 
tban  on  account  of  the  materinis. 

The  piety  of  the  faith  fui  of  successive 
generatione  was  constantly  employed  in 
enriching  altars  with  costly  presents.  Ni- 
cholas  Flamel,  the  scrivener  of  Paris,  left 
by  his  testament  nineteen  chalices  of  silver, 
gilt,  to  as  many  churches.  The  duke  of 
Orieans,  brother  of  Charles  VI.  dying  in 
1407,  besides  Ieaving  twenty  thousand 
livres  to  the  poor  and  to  monasteries,  be- 
queathed  a silver  chalice  to  every  church 
in  the  cities  of  Paris  and  Orieans.  His- 
torians,  observing  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  calculate  the  prodigioua  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  which  existed  in  the 
middle  ages,  remark  that  the  opulence  of 
the  churches  and  the  incredible  abundance 
of  alms  and  offerings,  prove  it  to  have  been 
immense,  Thus  we  readof  Durham,  “that 
many  were  the  goodly  rich  jewels  and 
reliqnaries  appertaining  to  the  church, 
some  of  which  would  have  ransomed  a 
prince.  King  Richard  gave  his  parliament 
robe  of  blue  velvet,  wrought  with  great 
lions  of  pure  gold,  a marvellous  rich  cope. 
There  was  another  by  another  prince,  such 
love  had  the  godly  minds  of  kings  and 
queens,  and  other  great  estates,  to  God  and 
holy  St.  Cuthbert,  in  that  church.”  In  the 
year  1443,  Robert  Norwycb,  Squire,  gave 
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to  tfae  cathedral  of  Norwich  his  silver 
collar,  which  had  been  presented  to  liira 
by  the  emperor:  and  in  1499,  Lady  Mar- 
garet  Sheltonoffered  a gold  chain,  adomed 
vrith  jewels  to  the  same.  St.  Wilfred, 
bishop  of  York,  in  tho  ninth  century, 
ahortly  before  his  death,  invited  certain 
ahbots,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to 
them  the  precious  stones  and  gold  and 
silTer  which  were  in  the  troasury  of  his 
church.*  William  of  Malmesbury  says 
that  in  his  time  they  showed,  in  the  church 
of  Sherburn,  sevcral  precious  geins  which 
Sighelm,  the  bishop  of  that  see,  had  brought 
from  India,  having  bccn  sent  there  to  earry 
the  alms  of  King  Alfred,  and  to  visit  the 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas.f  At  Winchester 
was  preserved  the  crown  of  Canute  the 
Dane,  which  he  had  placed  on  the  crucifix 
over  the  high  altar,  after  the  memorable 
rebuke  which  he  made  to  his  rourtiers  at 
the  sea-shore  near  Southamptou.  In  the 
cathedral  of  Genoa  I saw  the  emerald 
hexagonal  dish  found  at  Ctesarea,  when 
that  town  was  captu red  by  Guglielmo 
Kmbriaco,  in  1101,  and  chosen  by  the 
Genoese  in  preference  to  all  other  spoila. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  belongcd  to  the 
temple  of  Solomon.  It  is  known  all  over 
Christendom  by  the  name  of  the  Sacro 
Catino;  and  if  the  tradition  conceming 
it  be  credited,  it  is  only  for  another  Sir 
Perceval  to  look  upon  it 

The  religioua  care  with  which  tlie  sacred 
omaments  and  relics  of  churches  were 
preserved,  will  aceount  for  their  prodigi- 
ous  antiquity.  On  the  entrance  of  the 
Moors  into  Spain,  which  was  signalized 
by  tbe  pillaging  of  cities  and  churches, 
those  who  could  not  withstand  their  im- 
petuosity,  but  retired  into  the  recesses  of 
mountains,  carried  with  them  the  relics 
and  sacred  omaments,  which  were  more 
esteemed  by  them  than  their  own  treasures, 
which  they  abandoned  to  the  rapacity 
of  the  conquerors.  In  the  revolutionary 
wars  of  France,  the  sacred  treasury  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Maurice,  in  the  Valais, 
was  takeu  up  to  the  high  Alps,  and  con- 
cealed  there  by  the  shcpherds.  This  had 
been  cnriched  by  Charlemagne'  and  St 
Louis ; but  the  offerings  of  the  people 
were  often  employed  in  the  adornment  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  these  were  immense. 
When  Pope  Leo  IX.  consecrated  the  new 
church  at  Rheims,  tho  offerings  of  the 
people,  who  flocked  from  all  parte,  are  de- 
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scribed  as  incalculable.  During  the  mass, 
the  crowd  pressed  round  the  tomb  of  St 
Remi,  to  present  their  offerings.  Those 
who  despaired  of  reaching  it  threw  their 
offerings  from  afar.*  The  liberality  of 
the  Saxons  to  the  church  of  New  Corby 
was  so  great,  that  St  Adalhard,  the  abbot, 
was  obliged  to  moderato  it  When  he 
found  the  church  sufficiently  adomed,  he 
placed  limito  to  the  reception  of  offerings. 
“It  is  not  for  us  to  be  enriched  by  that 
which  renders  others  poor,  nor  to  be  glad 
at  what  causes  them  sorrow.  Let  us  be 
contontwith  asufficiency."f  At  that  time 
no  offerings  were  received  from  any  that 
were  not  at  peace  with  the  church.  St 
Liudger  rejected  a vessel  of  honey,  which 
had  been  presentod  at  Billurbek  by  a cer- 
tuin  woman  who  had  contractod  an  unlaw- 
ful  marriage.;  At  Durham,  “there  did 
lye  on  the  high  altar  an  excellent  fine 
book,  very  richly  covered  with  gold  and 
silver,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  be- 
nefactor» to  St.  Cuthberts  church,  from 
the  first  original  foundation  thereof,  the 
very  lettersbeing  all  gilt  The  laying  that 
book  on  the  high  altar  did  show  how  high 
they  esteemed  their  founders  and  benefac- 
tors,  and  the  dayly  remembrance  they  had 
of  them  in  the  time  of  mass  and  diri  ne 
Service."  From  the  ycar  668,  it  was  or- 
d&ined  by  the  Council  of  Merida,  that  all 
priesto  should  mention  the  names  of  the 
founders  and  benefactors  of  their  churches 
on  Sundays.  Anastasius,  the  librarian, 
in  his  Lives  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  de- 
scribes the  magnificen*presents  which  are 
offered  in  the  church  of  St.  Petor  from  the 
King  of  F rance,  the  Emperor  of  the  East, 
and  the  King  of  Italy.  Pope  Victor  II.  gives 
a similar  account  at  a later  period.  St 
Jerome,  through  his  affectiou  for  the 
poverty  of  the  desert,  which,  as  he  said, 
loves  tho  naked,  condemus  the  use  of  gold 
in  churches,  though  he  praised  those  who 
adomed  them.§  But  the  Lord  of  armi  es 
had  himself  declared,  that  gold  was  his, 
and  that  silver  was  hia.||  It  was  not  a 
love  of  profane  pomp  which  made  the 
bishops  so  eamest  to  procure  means  for 
raising  and  adoring  tlie  churches.  Their 
motive  was  well  expressed  by  a council  in 
the  year  1368:  “ Since  the  present  visiblo 
church  militant  is  justly  compared  to  the 
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celestial  and  triumphant  city  of  Jerusalem, 
and  since  it  is  tho  placa  where  the  most 
sacred  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
made  and  preserved,  and  where  the  in- 
strumenta of  our  reconciliation  with  the 
Lord.  namely,  the  ecclesiastical  sacramenta 
are  administered  for  the  offenees  and  sins 
of  the  people,  it  ought  to  be  strengthened 
and  completed  with  tirm  foundations,  that 
it  may  be  grateful  to  God,  and  venerable 
to  those  wbo  enter  and  behold  it”*  So 
we  read  of  Olbertus  abbot  of  Gembou,  in 
the  tenth  century,  after  a beautiful  descrip- 
tion  of  his  piety  and  charity  to  the  poor, 
“ nor  is  it  to  be  passed  over  in  silence  how 
zealous  he  was  in  adoming  the  Church ; 
for  although  it  is  said  * in  sancto  quid  facit 
aurum  ?’  yet  he  had  not  in  extemal  things 
whence  he  might  show  the  desire  of  his 
soul  towards  God,  excepting  inasmuch  as 
tbey  tended  to  the  worship  of  God ; and 
these  things,  no  doubt,  avail  somewhat 

' because  they  show  forth  more  the  advan- 
tage  of  the  Church,  and  because  men  of 
brutish  minds,  who  esteem  ali  things  more 
according  to  their  own  mind  than  to  their 
truth,  think  that  nothing  is  worthy  of  re- 
verence  unicas  what  they  see  adomed  with 
the  things  which  they  temporally  love.”f 
Fleury  shows  the  magnificence  of  tho 
Christian  churchcs,  how  they  were  adomed 
with  columna  of  solid  silver,  and  with 
images  of  sohd  gold,  and  had  their  walls 
wbolly  incrusted  with  marble  and  mosaic, 
and  covered  with  pictures,  representing 
the  histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
menta, whilc  in  each  church  the  history 
of  the  martyr,  whose  relics  were  there 
preserved,  occupied  the  chief  place.  But 
before  we  go  into  any  detail  on  this  sub- 
jecti it  will  be  necessary  to  pausc  awhile 
to  notice  one  of  the  most  remarhable  cir- 
cumstances  connected  with  the  magnifi- 
cence, and,  indeed,  with  the  veiy  origin  of 
many  ohurches.  I allude  to  the  venera- 
tion  entertained  for  the  bodies  or  other 
relics  of  the  saints,  and  to  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  preserved  in  every  place 
where  the  divine  mysteries  were  celebrated. 
Cardan  says  that  it  is  a general  rule  of 
great  importance,  not  merely  for  physicians 
like  himself,  but  for  ali  persons,  thaf  when- 
ever  we  approach  to  accost  any  one,  or  to 
discnss  any  subject,  we  should  sit  down, 
for  many  precipitate  things  by  standing.J 
The  Protcstants  thus  lost  themselvcs  on 
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the  subject  of  Catholic  relics,  as  on  other 
matters,  by  noticing  them  standing.  If 
they  had  sat  down  to  inquire  dispassion* 
ately  and  with  deliberation,  they  would 
not  have  been  impelled  afterwards  to  sally 
forth  like  wild  barbarians,  destroying  the 
beautiful  and  glorious  monuments  of  an- 
cient  piety,  with  which  faith  had  fiUed  our 
churches,  committing  to  the  Sames,  as 
they  did  in  England,  the  venerable  bones 
of  St.  Alban,  SL  Edmund,  and  St  Thomas, 
or,  as  in  France,  those  of  St.  Irenteus  at 
Lyons,  of  St.  Hilary  at  Poitiers,  and  of 
St.  Martin,  at  Tours.  They  would  have 
found  that  in  fact  nothing  is  more  ancient 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion 
than  the  custom  of  collecting  the  limbs  or 
blood  or  vestments  of  the  holy  martyre,  and 
of  preserving  them  with  religious  reverence, 
enshrined  as  they  found  them  in  the 
Catholic  churches.*  This  is  part  of  the 
primitive  discipline  of  the  church,  which 
dates  from  the  apostolic  age,  as  appears 
from  the  acts  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  the 
encyclical  letter  of  the  church  of  Smyma 
respecting  the  relics  of  SL  Polycarp.  Tho 
care  of  the  pagans  to  prevent  the  Chris- 
tiana from  gaining  possession  of  the  bodies 
of  the  martyrs  is  well  known,  as  also  the 
zeal  with  which  the  faithful  cherished 
their  relics.  The  work  of  Boldetti,  on  the 
ancient  cemeteries  of  the  martyrs,  fumishes 
interesting  details.  In  the  history  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the  basilicas  of 
the  Christiana  are  called  sepulchres.f  and 
the  council  at  Home,  under  Pope  St.  Syl- 
vester,  in  enumerating  the  list  of  orders 
which  had  nine  degrees,  names,  instead  of 
chaunters,  custodes  martyrum.;  In  fart, 
till  the  third  centuiy  at  least,  no  church 
was  ever  built  expecting  over  the  tombs 
of  saints.  Seven  women  were  put  to  death 
for  having  collected  the  drops  of  the  blood 
of  St.  Blaise,  during  his  torments ; and 
the  blood  of  St  Cyprien  was  received  on 
cloths  spread  by  the  Christiana  for  that 
purpose.  In  a work  of  Julian,  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  the  homage  rendered  to 
the  tombs  of  St  Petor  and  St  Paul  is 
attested.  . Rufinus  describes  the  solemn 
translation  of  a martyr 's  body  with  hymns 
and  psalms,  while  Julian  beheld  the  speo- 
tacle  with  indignation.i  The  holy  bishops 
of  the  two  first  ages  ueed  to  carry  the 
relics  of  the  martyrs  inclosed  in  cases  of 
gold.  St.  .Cyril  of  Jerusalem  speaks  of 
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the  reverence  with  which  Christiana  re- 
g&rded  the  relics  of  saints’  bodies.*  St. 
Augustin  describes  the  mnltitudes  who 
came  to  venerate  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen, 
the  first  martyr,  which  were  discovered  by 
Lacianus  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Honorius,  and  the  miracles  which  were 
wrought  by  their  racana.*  The  bodies  of 
Saints  Perpetua  and  Felicitas  were  in  the 
great  church  of  Carthage  in  the  fifth  age, 
os  St.  Victor  informe  us.  St.  Augustin 
says  that  their  festival  drew  yearly  more 
to  honour  their  mcmory  in  their  church 
than  curiosity  had  drawn  to  their  martyr- 
dom.  St.  Arabrosc  gives  a description  of 
his  finding  the  relics  of  Saints  Gervaise 
and  Protasi  us  in  the  Ambrosian  basilica, 
and  of  the  devotion  of  the  people,  and  of 
the  miracles  which  attested  the  holincss  of 
that  pious  solemnity.J  “Are  the  lighted 
wax  tapers  burning  before  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs  eigns  of  iilolatry  ?"  asks  St  Je- 
rome. § “Is  it  idolatry,'  he  asks  again, 
"to  kiss  the  vase  which  contains  their 
ashes  ?"||  Suppose  some  one  does  light  a 
taper  in  honour  of  the  martyr?  He  has  a 
reward  according  to  his  faith,  for  the  Apos- 
tle  says,  “ Unusquisque  in  suo  sensu 
abundet."  St  Basii  even  says,  “Whoever 
touches  the  bones  of  a martyr,  on  account 
of  the  eminent  grace  of  the  body,  will  be- 
come  a partaker  of  the  sanctification and 
St.  Chrysostom  says,  speaking  of  St.  Ig- 
narius, “not  the  bodies  alone,  but  the  very 
tombs  of  the  saints  are  filled  with  spiritual 
grace."  “Does  Vigilantius  grieve,"  asks 
St  Jerome,  "becausc  we  wrap  the  sacred 
relica  of  martyre  in  precious  clotli,  and 
because  we  do  not  cast  them  on  a dung- 
hili  ? Are  we  sacrilegious  when  we  enter 
the  basilicas  of  the  apostles?  Was  Con- 
stantine sacrilegious  when  he  translated 
the  holy  relics  of  Andrew,  Luite,  and 
Timothy  to  Constantinople  ? Is  the  pre- 
sent  emperor  Arcadius  to  be  called  sacri- 
legious for  translating  the  bones  of  the 
blessed  Samuel  from  .Tudasa  into  Thrace? 
Are  ali  the  bishops  sacrilegious  and  fools 
for  carrying  ashes  in  silk  and  vessels  of 
gold?  Are  all  the  faithful  people  fools  for 
running  to  the  holy  relics  and  receiving 
them  with  such  joy,  as  if  they  beheld  the 
living  prophet  ? r That  the  bodies  of 
saints  are  precious,  may  be  inferred  also 
from  visions,  such  as  that  of  the  holy  Pon- 
titf  St  Paschalis  I.,  related  by  himself, 
relative  to  the  body  of  St  Cecilia.  There 
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are  many  instances,  in  a very  early  age,  of 
tho  clevation  and  translation  of  the  bodies 
of  saints,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West 
Not  to  speak  of  the  relics  of  the  first  mar- 
tyre in  the  Apoetolic  age,  and  of  those 
translated  by  Constantine  and  Arcadius, 
as  St  Jerome  testifies,  we  find  it  recorded 
that  Pulcheria  translated  the  relics  of  the 
forty  martyre,  and  that  after  the  consul- 
ship  of  Basii,  the  body  of  St  Anthony  the 
hermit  was  carried,  with  great  honour,  to 
Alexandria,  and  placed  in  the  basilica  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  St  Ambrose  moved 
the  relics  of  St.  Gervaise  and  St.  Protasius 
to  another  place.  Pepetuus  Turonicus 
translated  those  of  St  Martin ; Gregorius 
Lingonicus,  those  of  St  Benign : Palladias 
Sautonicus,  those  of  St  Eutropius ; Ger- 
main,  Bishop  of  Paris,  those  of  St  U minus , 
but  after  the  pontificate  of  St  Gregorv  the 
Great  those  translatione  becarae  lesa  fre- 
quent,  insomuch,  that  the  bodies  of  St  I 
Germain,  St  Remy,  St  Gregory  the  Great 
and  St  Alban  the  Martyr,  were  not  trans- 
lated from  the  place  of  their  first  burial 
tiU  the  eighth  century.  In  fact  the  dan- 
ger  of  abuses,  alluded  to  by  St  Augustin, 
had  induced  the  clergy  to  abrogate  the 
ancient  custom.  In  the  seventh  century, 
however,  it  began  again  to  prevail,  but  as 
Mabillon  shows,  it  was  deemed  religion 
not  to  dismember  their  bodies.  The  ex-  ■ 
htimation  of  any  bodies  for  convenience, 
which  is  now  practised,  or  their  mutila- 
tion  through  sacrilegious  levity,  which  has 
been  lately  witnessed  within  the  ancient 
cathedral  of  Durham,  on  occasion  of  the 
supposed  discovery  of  St  Cutlibert  s grave,  . 
could  at  no  epodi  have  occurred  during 
ages  of  faith ; but  the  dismemberment  and 
translation  of  bodies  were  frequendy  prac- 
tised, though  from  a raotive  of  the  utmost 
reverence.  and  with  ceremonics  of  the  most 
solemn  description,  of  which  it  will  be  well 
to  give  an  instance,  for  the  devotion  of 
Catholica  in  rimes  past  will  furnish  a more 
worthy  spectacle  than  the  curiosity  of  the 
moderns,  whora  I gladly  leave,  while  em-  ' 
ploved,  as  in  the  church  of  Durham,  in 
picking  up  the  holy  vestments  and  ves- 
sels, fingering  and  analyzing  the  decayed  | 
members,  and  specularing  on  the  supposed 
errore  of  monks  in  days  of  yore.  We  read 
then,  in  an  ancient  chronicle,  how  it  was 
commanded  that  the  body  of  the  venerable 
Gerard,  bishop  and  confessor  in  the  time 
of  Otho  the  Great,  should  be  removed  to  a 
place  of  greater  honour  in  the  church,  and 
how  the  devout  Pope  Leo,  having  a desine 
to  be  present  when  bis  remains  should  be 
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raised  from  the  tomb,  departed  from 
Rome  expresely  for  the  purpose,  and  aftcr 
traversing  a great  part  of  Belgic  Gaul, 
arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  clergy  and 
peoplc  assembled,  to  their  great  joy.  The 
fame  of  this  approaching  event  had  drawn 
an  immense  multitude,  of  ali  ages  and  of 
both  sexes,  to  the  town,  and  a devout 
number  of  holy  pontiffs  had  already  met 
there  from  distant  conntries.  With  the 
venerable  Arehbishop  of  Lyons.  there  was 
Hugo,  Arehbishop  of  Chrysopolis,  George, 
Arehbishop  from  Hungaty,  Frotraundus, 
Bishop  of  Trecassinus,  Herbert,  Bishop  of 
Autun,  and  Lupus,  an  English  bishop. 
These  holy  men  accordingly  appointed  a 
certain  day  for  the  translation ; but  the  in- 
flux  of  people  had  so  increascd,  tliat  our 
Lord  the  Pope,  fearing  lest  the  venerable 
relica  might  be  exposed  to  injury  amidst 
such  a crowd,  decreed  tliat  the  trimsla- 
tion  should  take  place  during  the  night, 
with  no  other  witnesses  but  elerks  and 
monks ; therefore  on  the  Sunday,  the 
twelfth  calend  of  November,  when  the 
shadea  of  evening  had  come  on,  holy  vigils, 
are  instituted  and  continued  through  tbat 
long  night  by  the  elerks  and  monks,  and 
then  lauds  of  jubiladon  are  sung : then 
our  Lord  the  Pope,  with  the  assembly  of 
pontiffs.  preceded  by  buming  tapers  and 
the  fragrance  of  incense,  proceeded  to  the 
gpot,  removed  the  stone  which  covered 
the  aepulchre  of  the  saint,  and  beheld 
within  it  the  venerable  hody,  more  pre- 
cious  than  any  treasure.  There  you  would 
have  seen  his  reverent  countenanee  de- 
filed  with  no  atain,  as  if  sleeping  with 
closed  eyes,  his  white  hairs  flowing  down 
at  great  length  on  both  sides  of  his  neck, 
his  hody  clothed  in  his  pontifical  vest- 
ments,  which  were  not  in  the  least  de- 
cayed  or  injured  by  moisture.  Bcfore 
their  eyes  he  lay  with  such  composed 
bcauty  tbat  they  beheld,  as  it  were,  a cer- 
tain image  of  the  resurrection,  for  he  did 
not  seem  dead  but  sleeping,  and  about  to 
open  his  eyes  at  the  voice  of  the  summon- 
ing  angel.  Then  these  blessed  members 
were  raised  up  most  reverently  and  in- 
volved  in  linen,  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  next  day  were  presented  to  the  vene- 
ration  of  the  people,  and  on  the  following 
day  there  was  a plenary  solemnity,  and  the 
body  was  placed  at  the  right  haud  of  the 
altar  of  the  blessed  protomartyr  Stephen, 
where  an  altar  was  consecrated  with  apos- 
tolical  benediction.*  This  is  but  an  in- 
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stance  of  the  respect  with  which  the 
moving  of  a holy  body  was  universally 
conducted.  Thusintheyear974,atTroyes, 
on  the  translation  of  the  relics  of  St 
Mastie,  by  Bishop  Milon,  the  people  from 
all  parts  assembled  in  crowds,  and  re- 
mained  in  the  chureh  of  St.  Peter  from 
the  firet  vespere  till  the  mass  of  the  next 
day,  passing  the  night  in  fasting  and 
prayer.*  The  bodies  and  relics  of  saints 
originally  were  deposited  in  a kind  of  crypt, 
which  was  under  the  altar,  into  which 
were  small  apertures,  through  which  they 
might  be  regarded  or  touched  by  cloth  or 
palis  let  down  upon  them.  Such  is  the 
description  given  of  the  altar  in  the  basilica 
of  St  Peter  by  St  Gregory  of  Toure.f 
Henricus  Valescus  says  thatthe  Christians 
at  the  tombs  of  the  martyre  were  accustom- 
ed  to  let  down  veils,  which  might  touch 
the  relics  of  the  saints,  qua  pro  magna 
benedictione  accipiebant,!  St.  Ambrose 
placed  the  relics  under  the  altar, § and 
Mabillon  gives  other  examples:  but  the 
relics  of  St.  Walpurg  are  stated  by  St  Odo 
to  have  been  placed  upon  the  altar.  In 
the  ninth  century  it  bccame  goneral  to 
place  them  upon  the  altar.  In  the  eighth 
century,  when  the  body  of  St  Emmeram- 
nus  was  translated,  the  books  of  the  Gos- 
pels  were  placed  in  the  coffin  with  the 
body ; and  in  the  chronicle  of  Fontenelle 
there  is  mention  of  a copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  placed  with  the  body,  which 
was  dressed  in  the  habit  it  had  worn. 
Until  the  ninth  century,  the  bodies  of 
saints,  for  the  most  part,  were  deposited 
in  subterrancous  places,  with  altare  or 
merely  shrines  built  over  them.  The 
chests  which  contained  the  pignora  sanc- 
torum, contained  probably  nothing  but 
linen  and  other  substances  which  had 
touched  the  relics,  and  this  explains  the 
multitude  of  relics  associated  with  the 
namo  of  the  same  saint,  which  were  pre- 
served  in  different  places.  The  faithful 
also  made  copies  or  images  of  relics,  which, 
after  bcing  touched  to  the  real,  were  after- 
wards  venerated  as  partaking  of  their  grace, 
and  this  was  the  case  with  the  thoms  of  the 
crown,  the  wood  of  the  cross,  and  the  heads 
and  vestments  of  saints.!|  When  relics 
were  removed,  it  was  rather  by  pious 
violence  than  by  the  resuit  of  prayere. 
For  the  clergy  continued  adverse  to  any 
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remnval  or  dismemberment  as  before,  and 
such  acis  of  riolence  gave  occasion  to  the 
most  solemn  professions  of  penitence.*  In 
the  seventh  century,  when  Antioch  was 
taken  by  the  Sarassins,  and  the  cities  of  Alex- 
andria  and  Jenisalem  were  possessed  by  the 
Persians  or  Atabians,  a vast  number  of  holy 
relics  of  the  bodies  of  saints  were  broughl 
into  the  West,  for  multitudes  of  the  Chris- 
tians  of  those  countries  removed  with  ali 
their  treasures  to  escape  the  fury  of  the 
Mahometans.  Some  churches  were  built 
expressly  to  receive  precious  relics : that  of 
St.  Peter,  in  Vincoli,  was  erected  in  the 
vear  442,  by  Eudoxia,  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  III.,  to  preserve  the  chain  with 
which  Herod  bound  St.  Peter,  in  theprison 
of  Jerusalem.  Every  one  knows  what  a 
featuie  in  the  churches  of  the  middlc  ages 
were  the  crystal-girded  shrines  and  reli- 
quaries  of  the  saints,  meekly  rererenced  at 
a holy  distance,  before  which  were  suspend- 
ed  vast  latnps  of  silver : those  of  St.  Denis, 
of  solid  silver,  were  so  old  that  ihey  looked 
like  lead.  “ Our  happy  and  holy  tnother, 
the  church,"  says  a wtiter  of  the  thirteenth 
cpnturv,  “for  the  gTeat  cotnfort  and  deco- 
rum of  the  house  of  God,  has  many  bodies 
of  saints  in  custody,  at  the  sight  of  which 
many  persons  are  excited  often  to  the  love 
of  God,  and  to  wccping,  and  to  the  desire  of 
ctemal  joys.  For  where  is  there  a church 
or  chapel  so  poor  and  little  as  not  to  have 
sonte  sacred  relics  for  the  omament  of  his 
orafory,  through  devotion,  to  the  souls  of 
the  saints  reigning  with  Christ  inglory.”-)- 
Many  of  these  bodies  were  in  a state  of  ex- 
traordinary  preservation.  Such  were  those 
of  the  holy  Analem,  Cuthberl,  Claude, 
Edmund,  Remi,  Catharine  of  Bologna, 
Clare  of  Montefaucon,  Agnes  of  Politian, 
Rosa  of  Viterbo,  Charles  Borromeo,  Ferdi- 
dand,  Isidore,  Thcresa,  Elizabeth  of  Por- 
tugal,  Edward  of  England,  Francis  Xavier, 
and  Magdalen  de  Pazzi.  Plato  might  have 
supposed  that  “their  shape  regarmented 
with  glorious  wceds  of  sainlly  flesh,  would, 
being  thus  entire,  show  yet  more  glorious.” 
It  was  withawe  and  trembling  that  I beheld, 
in  the  church  at  Saxeln,  the  body  of  the 
blessed  hemiit  Nicbolas  of  the  Rock,  erect, 
appearing  suddenly  like  an  apparition  over 
the  altar,  and  by  his  side  the  habit  which 
he  wore,  to  be  devoutly  kissed  ; but  it 
was  hard  to  refrain  frotn  tears,  when  ad- 
mitted  into  the  small  chapel  within  the  con- 
vent  at  Bologna,  I saw  that  body  of  St. 
Catharine,  there  wonderfully  seated  during 
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four  hundred  years,  uucorrupted,  nnsnppurt- 
ed,  unmutilated,  on  a throne  surrounded 
with  burning  tapers,  so  humbly  amidst  so 
much  grandenr,  one  of  the  tender  affecting 
spectacles  which  the  church  shows  in  secret 
to  her  children. 

Sometimes  the  bodies  of  saints  were 
placed  within  crystal  shrines,  so  as  to  be 
eoustantlv  visible.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
great  Bencdicline  abbeys  of  St.  Urban  and 
Einsiedelin,  in  the  latter  of  which  we  see 
the  skeleton  of  St.  Grcgory,  the  son  of  one 
of  our  Saxon  kings,  who  made  there  a bless- 
ed end.  In  the  churches  of  the  martyr»  at 
Reme,  as  at  the  confession  of  St.  Peter,  the 
basilica  of  Sl  Paul,  of  St  Sebaslian,  of  St. 
Cecilia,  and  others,  we  find  at  the  rails  of 
the  altar  which  contains  their  relics  a tablet, 
on  which  is  written  the  reponses,  antipbons, 
and  prayer  of  the  church  relative  to  that 
martyT.  In  the  ancient  monastery  of  Lar- 
rivour,  in  the  diocese  of  Troyes,  there  were 
relics  of  saints’  bodies,  of  whom  no  tecord 
remaiued,  excepting  that  they  were  of  per- 
sons who  had  died  in  odour  of  sanctity : yet 
the  custom  had  nerer  been  laid  aside  of  toll- 
ing  the  bells  on  the  first  of  May,  to  com- 
memorate the  day  of  their  being  deposited 
in  that  church.*  This  was  according  to  a 
general  custom.  When  a certain  holy  relic 
was  sent  as  a present  to  the  church  of  Argen- 
tueil  by  Charlemagne,  it  arrived  there  at 
one  oclock,  and  to  commemorate  that  arriral 
a bell  was  tolled  ever  alter  at  that  hour.f 
“ The  relics  of  the  saints  are  to  be  venerated,” 
say  the  canons  of  Theodore  of  Canterbury. 
“Ifit  can  be,  let  there  be  a taper  lighted 
dunng  the  whole  of  every  uight,  but  if  the 
poverty  of  the  place  do  not  permit  it,  it  is 
uo  injuty  to  them  : but  there  must  be  lights 
on  the  nativities  of  the  saints,  because  like 
lilies  they  gave  an  odour  of  swcetness  and 
refreshed  the  church  of  God,  as  when  the 
church  is  sprinkled  with  incense  near  the 
altar.”J  In  the  chapel  of  the  great  Hospi- 
ta] de  Pammatone  at  Genoa,  founded  in 
1420,  we  see  the  body  of  St.  Catharine  of 
Genoa,  well  preserved  in  a shrino  of  silver, 
on  the  spot  where  she  died  in  1510.  At 
Milan,  early  in  themoming  of  St.  Charles-» 
Day, before  light,  vast  multitudes,  coinposed, 
not  of  the  citizens  only,  but  of  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  surrounding  country,  who  hasten 
into  Milan  from  a great  distance,  desceud 
into  the  confession  of  St.  Charles,  which  is 
illuminated,  and  there  the  descendants  of 
the  well-tcnded  fiock  pay  their  honour  to  his 
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have  not  indulged  a satiric  vein  in  speaking  of 
the  Catholic  praclice,  they  have  cxpresscd 
themselvcs  like  Jcws  in  their  abhorrencr  of 
doad  bodies.*  Yet  assuredly,  evcn  inde- 
pendent  of  the  Christian  traditiou,  tbere  can 
be  nothing  more  venerable,  or  in  the  beat 
aenae  of  the  term  more  natural,  than  anch  a 
devotion  ? When  Moses  departed  from 
Egypt.t  he  took  with  him  the  bones  of 
Joseph,  which  the  Patriarch  himsclf  had 
commended  to  his  brethren,|  and  it  is  said, 
Ossa  ipsius  visitata  sunt  et  post  mortem  pro- 
phetaverunt § There  is  again  the  same 
sanction  in  the  fact  relative  to  the  bones  of 
Elisha,||  and  in  the  apostolic  history,  which 
recorda  the  uso  made  of  the  handkerchiefs 
and  aprons.  But  without  reference  to  these 
supeniatural  motives,  what  practice  can  be 
more  conformable  to  the  deepest  sentiments 
of  the  human  heart  ? Every  where  has 
mankind,  without  assigning  its  reasons,  re- 
garded  as  sacred  the  reinains  of  virtuous  men. 
We  readin  Homerthatthe  faithful  Kmmetis 
wept  when  he  saw  the  bow  of  his  ancient 
m aster. 

KAaic  ii  fimiicokot  aXAoff , nr «i  Iit  rofo» 
ImcTOV.  S[ 

And  can  it  be  thought  that  there  was  no 
spiritual  advantage  to  be  derived  from  ex- 
hibiting  the  crosier  of  a sainted  pastor,  or 
the  stalf  which  had  supported  a martyr  to 
his  death  ? 8t.  Gregory  of  Tours  says, 
" there  lires  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of 
Lyons  a wotnan,  who  is  said  to  have  picked 
up  the  shoe  of  tlie  blessed  martyr  Epipo- 
dius,  which  feli  from  his  foot  as  they  were 
leading  him  to  martyrdom."**  Where  is 
the  discomment  of  the  philosopher  who 
wottld  set  no  Talae  on  such  a relic  f I 
would  not  contend  with  hhn  if  he  dissents. 

! The  voice  of  nature  will  consent  whether  the 
voice  of  man  do  so  or  not.  Would  you 
leam  the  impressions  experienced  by  a 
French  scholar,  on  witnessing  the  late  trans- 
lation  of  the  body  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
to  the  chapel  of  the  Lazarists  in  Paris  f “ O 
how  uoble,  how  pure  to  the  eye  of  faith  and 
of  Catholic  charity  is  that  body,  sanctified 
by  the  passage  of  a holy  soul,  which  has 
been  in  the  Service  of  that  soul  during  eighty 
years  of  earthly  life,  fatigued,  tormented  by 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  for  the  salvation 
of  prisoners,  of  the  sick,  of  orphans,  of  all 
the  unhappy ! Those  arras,  which  used  to 
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pick  up  the  little  infants  from  the  snow  to 
bear  them  to  the  hospital,  those  limbs  which 
continued  iufinn  ever  after  they  had  bomo 
the  weight  of  the  chains,  voluntarily  as- 
sumed  to  redeem  others,  that  countenance, 
which  lias  consoled  so  manv  miserable,  re- 
rived  so  many  hopes,  ti  1 leti  so  many  hearts 
with  charity,  that  tongue,  which  had  a sound 
so  swoet,  and  so  powerful  to  announce  the 
word  of  God,  that  whole  body,  so  often 
offorcd  to  the  Almighty  in  penitence  and 
mortificatio»,  that  body  now  passes  before 
our  eyes,  borne  through  the  streets  of  Paris. 
Beliold  it,  stili  clad  in  its  ancient  vestments, 
the  cassoc,  the  surplice,  and  the  stole!  Cold 
immoveable,  to  rise  no  more  lill,  at  the  sound 
of  tho  trumpet  of  the  angel,  which  will  sum- 
mon  it  to  glory ! See  around  it  what  a 
multitude  of  men,  great  and  small,  princes 
and  people.  Sophists  who  pass  by,  do  you 
comprehend  this  morement  of  the  people 
towards  the  man,  whose  haud  conferred  so 
many  benefits  upon  their  fathers,  and  whose 
prayers  can  stili  cause  the  divine  goodness 
to  descend  upon  them  ? Do  you  discem 
this  mvsterious  chain  which  unites  earth 
and  heaven  ? And  in  this  body,  which  they 
bear  along  thus  magnificently  enshrined,  is 
there  nothing  that  moves  you?  Is  there 
nothing  in  this  astonishing  and  sublime 
symbol  of  charity.” 

St.  Augustin  replying  to  the  pagana,  ex- 
piabis the  hom&gc  paid  to  the  saints  and 
to  their  relies,  as  a Catholic  writer  might 
now  address  the  Protestants.  “ We  do  not 
erect  temples  to  the  martyre,  but  we  hononr 
their  sepulchres  as  having  rendered  testi- 
mony  to  the  truth.  Who  ever  heard  a priest 
officiating  at  the  altar  of  God  over  the  ashes 
of  a martyr  pronotmee  these  words : Pfcter, 
Paul,  or  Cvpricn,  I offer  to  you  this  sacri- 
fice t*  The  Holy  Ghost  reposes  invisibly 
in  the  relies  of  those  who  are  dead  in  the 
grace  of  God,  until  he  appear  visibly  in 
them  at  the  resurrection ; and  it  is  this 
which  renders  the  relies  of  saints  so  worthy 
of  veneration.  For  God  never  abandons 
his  own,  not  even  in  the  sepulchre,  where 
their  bodies,  although  dead  to  the  eyes  of 
men,  are  more  alive  before  God,  on  account 
of  sin  being  no  longer  in  them,  the  roots  of 
which  at  least  must  have  been  there  during 
their  lives.”  These  are  the  words  of  Pas- 
chal.f  “Would  you  know  the  precise  date 
of  the  worship  of  the  relies  of  martyre  ?" 
asks  Fenelon.  " It  is  as  ancient  as  martyr- 
dom itself.  These  bones  are  already  out 
of  the  tomb,  because  they  have  strengthened 
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Jacob  and  redeemed  themaelves  by  virtne 
of  faith.  Wben  Agleus  sent  bis  servant 
Boniface  from  Rome  to  risit  Asia  in  aearch 
of  the  bodies  of  inartvrs,  he  said,  * Know,  O 
Boniface,  tbat  the  bodies  of  the  faithful  who 
go  to  collect  tbose  of  martyrs,  ought  to  be 
pote  and  witbout  a spoL’  It  is  superstition 
to  honour  tbe  martyrs  witbout  desiring  to 
imitate  thein.  These  bones  bave  no  virtue 
for  such  men.  This  is  a place  into  which 
faith  alone  should  enter.”* 

But  let  us  tum  now  to  mark  the  decoration 
of  the  churcbes,  and  the  memorials  of  anti- 
quity  which  they  prescuted.  One  who  has 
only  seen  the  desecrated  cathedrals  of  Eng- 
land,  or  eren  the  churches  of  France  since 
the  revolution,  can  bardly  fonn  an  idea  of  the 
number  of  interesting  objects  for  observatio», 
furaished  by  the  interior  walls  of  an  ancient 
Christian  church,  in  consequence  of  the 
Catholic  principle  of  divine  appropriation 
by  the  original  bond  of  ali  things  to  God, 
or  by  their  special  application  to  his  glory. 
Of  these  to  speak  at  full  were  a vain  attetnpt ; 
but  a few  instances,  promiscuouslv  takeu, 
tnay  serve  to  lead  persons  upon  this  inquiry. 
Thus,  omitting  for  the  present  to  mention 
the  imagery  and  inscriptions  upon  sepul- 
chres,  of  which  I shall  speak  in  a future 
place,  there  were  so  tnany  memorials  of 
every  description,  preserved  from  different 
ages,  that  to  the  examination  of  a church  it 
was  as  necessary  to  bring  leaming  and  at- 
tention,  as  to  the  study  of  sotne  book  of 
ancient  or  of  mystic  lore.  On  the  Windows 
of  the  Gothic  church  of  the  convent  of  the 
Celestines  at  Marcoucies  was  painted  the 
word  Ilpadelt,  which  no  one  could  explain 
until  a Turk,  who  had  received  baptistn,  and 
was  in  the  suite  of  Francis  ].,  catne  to  Mar- 
coucies in  the  year  1923,  and  decided  that 
it  was  Syriae,  and  that  il  meant,  “ God  is 
my  bope,"  which  explanation  was  then  re- 
gistered  in  the  library  of  the  abbey.  These 
words  had  been  the  device  of  John  de  Mon- 
taigu,  the  great  foundet  who  had  built  the 
abbey  and  enriched  it  with  many  precious 
relies,  pursuant  to  a vow  which  be  made  dur- 
ing  the  aickness  of  Charles  VI.  The  capi- 
tals  of  the  colurnos  in  the  basilica  of  St. 
Vitale  at  Ravenna,  contains  tnonograms,  of 
which  the  learaed  cannot  give  an  interpre- 
tstion . Every  thing  that  could  interest  the 
scholar  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  and  the 
Christian  was  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
clmrches.  On  the  west  front  of  the  cathe- 
dra! of  Como,  raised  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  are  two  statues  of  the  elder  and 
younger  Pliny,  who  were  natives  of  that 
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place,  and  an  affecting  inscription  invites 
the  passenger  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  them, 
adding 

Latus  eris  sed  mox 

Non  sine  lachrymulia. 

In  the  artists  who  placed  these  figures  at 
the  sacred  portal,  wc  can  recognise  the  samo 
niiud  as  guided  Dante,  when  he  represeuted 
the  fottr  mighty  spirits  separate  from  all  the 
rest,  for  one  might  infer  that  they  staud 
there  as  if  to  signify  that  the  renown  of 
their  great  names,  that  echoes  through  our 
world,  acquires  favour  in  heaven,  which 
holds  them  thus  advanced.*  In  the  six- 
teenth  century,  a visitor  of  the  diocese  re- 
quired  their  removal  as  profane,  but  the 
calmer  and  deeper  wisdom  of  the  sacred 
college,  to  which  the  citizens  of  Como  ap- 
pealed,  sanctioned  their  preservation.  The 
cathedral  of  Pamia  bears  monumental  tab- 
lets  to  the  memory  of  ancient  Roinan  farni- 
lies,  which  are  celebrated  in  the  classic 
annals. 

Some  arts  and  languages  hare  perished 
since  these  churches  were  constructed.  If 
it  were  not  an  interminable  office  to  enter 
upon  such  details,  a pilgrim  who  had  visited 
Italy  might  attract  around  bim  many  a cir- 
cle of  intelligent  listeners,  by  merely  telling 
them  of  the  memorials  of  antiquity  which 
he  has  found  in  churches ; he  might  de- 
scribe that  ancient  Pascal  cycle  fixed  in  the 
wall  of  the  cathedral  of  Ravenna,  or  that 
pastoral  chair  of  ivory  which  reminds  him  of 
classic  story,  or  that  stationary  cioss  of  St. 
Agnello,  which  has  stood  for  thirteen  hun- 
dred  years  in  the  saine ; he  might  describe 
the  bas-relievos  on  churches  which  have 
survived  heresies,  and  which  represent  the 
forgotten  error, as  tbose  on  8t.  Michaels 
church  at  Pavia,  where  an  annunciation  is 
represented  conformable  to  the  Arian  opini- 
ons,  or  the  ancient  images  of  the  cross  of 
our  divine  Lord,  like  that  awful  fi  gure  in 
the  church  of  St.  Dominic  at  Ravenna, 
which  is  in  a fonn  unlike  what  we  now  as- 
cribe to  it.  He  might  relate  o(  the  calami- 
ties  to  which  mortal  men  are  subject,  in  con- 
nection  with  which  he  saw,  in  the  cathedial 
of  Milan,  the  evueilix  which  was  bome  pro- 
cessionally  by  St.  Charles,  during  the 
plaguc  in  157(5 ; and  in  the  church  of  St. 
Vitale  at  Ravenna,  where,  in  the  year  1636, 
the  walers  had  risen  fourteen  feet  above 
the  pavement,  an  inscription  which  invited 
the  traveller  to  pray  that  their  rivers  might 
softly  glide : 

Molliter  at  jaceant  flumina  nostra  roga. 
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How  in  the  church  of  St.  Praxides  at  | 
Home,  where  two  thousand  three  hundred 
martyrs  were  buried,  he  saw  in  the  nave 
a well  railed  round,  in  which  that  saint 
used  to  deposit  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
which  she  could  collect,  and  in  the  nave 
of  the  church  of  the  Passionists,  on  the 
Celian  hili,  the  spot  railed  round  on  which 
St.  John  and  St.  Paul  were  martyred,  and 
in  the  basilica  of  St.  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  on 
the  pavement  a slab  representing  a man 
beheadcd,  over  which  were  these  words ; 

“ Hic  Ursicinu8  capite  obtruncato  martyrii 
almam  adeptus  est."  Why  think  you, 
e might  ask,  is  the  bronze  statue  of  that 
aged  pontiff  of  the  Farnese  race  without 
the  triple  crown,  which  ali  his  fellows  bear, 
in  that  basilica  of  St.  Peter  ? Why  does 
he  stoop  his  head  with  such  marks  of  grief 
and  humiliat  ion  ? Itis  because  England 
was  lost  under  his  pontiheate ; and  when 
this  Paul  III.  was  on  his  death-bed  laid, 
he  told  them  to  represent  him  thus  upon 
his  tomb,  but  that  when  England  revived 
agoin  they  might  restore  his  emblematic 
crown.  He  might  teli  you  of  a silent  but 
impressive  lesson  furnished  by  that  tomb 
of  Christine,  queen  of  Sweden,  in  the 
same  church,  which  bears  for  its  sole  e m bel- 
li shment  a crown  laid  upon  a tablet ! That 
crown,  you  are  told,  was  renounced  for  the 
sake  of  embracing  the  true  faith  of  Christ. 
What  a strange  reversion  is  here  of  the 
spiritual  order  to  behold  the  mighty  exalt- 
ed  and  the  puor  left  prostrate,  to  see  princes 
resigning  their  crowns  rather  than  resist 
the  Catholic  church,  and  men  of  humble 
state,  for  the  sake  of  vile  profit,  or  some 
worthless  distinction,  for  which  beggars 
might  contend,  remaining  obstinately  deaf 
to  her  gracious  call ! He  might  relate 
how  he  read,  with  trembling,  those  short 
words,  inscribed  over  the  high  altar  in  the 
church  of  the  convent  of  St.  lMary  Magda- 
len  di  Pazzi  at  Florence:  “ Una  de  numero 
prudentium.”  Alas!  of  what  number  are 
the  giddy  race  who  flock  hither  to  gaze  at 
paintings  and  the  antiquated  works  of 
Tuscan  art!  Of  what  number  was  the 
wanderer  himself  who  took  such  note  of 
altars?  He  might  describe  that  marble 
tablet  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  called 
Chrysmon  St.  Ambrosii,  of  which  Lan- 
dulpb,  its  old  historiali,  says,  that  it  served 
as  a table  for  the  initiatiou  of  catechumens 
in  the  mysteries  of  our  faith,  and  over 
which  these  verses  are  inscribed  : 

Circulus  bic  summi  continet  noiniun  regis 
Quem  sine  principio  et  sine  tine  vides 
Principium  cum  tine  tibi  designant  A et  Q 


I He  might  describe  that  mosaic  in  the  choir 
of  the  Ambrosian  basilica  at  Milan,  repre- 
senting St.  Ambrose,  who  seems  to  fall 
asleep  in  celebrating  mass,  under  which 
the  word  Mediolanum  is  written,  while  by 
the  side  is  sbown  the  funeral  of  St  Martin, 
celebrated  at  Tours  with  the  word  Turo- 
nica,  indicating  that  his  death  was  revealed 
to  St  Ambrose,  or,  in  the  same  basilica, 
that  granite  column  supporting  a serpent 
of  brass,  which  has  employed  the  pens  of 
so  many  learned  antiquarians,  who  have 
left  it  as  they  found  it,  an  uncertain  me* 
morial  of  the  highest  antiquity,  or,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Stephen  at  Milan,  which 
stands  upon  the  field  of  battle,  where  the 
Arians  fought  against  the  Catholica,  that 
aperture  in  the  nave,  covered  with  a grat- 
ing  of  iron,  in  which  is  worked  the  crosier 
of  St.  Ambrose,  on  which  feli,  as  some 
suppose,  the  blood  of  Diodorus  and  three 
other  martyrs  under  Valentinian,  or  that 
stone,  which  is  inserted  there  in  a column, 
supposed  to  relate  to  the  suffering  of  some 
martyr.  He  might  repeat  what  he  has 
read  on  the  walls  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Se- 
bastian  at  Rome,  and  give  you  the  words 
of  St.  Jerome,  describi ng  his  emotions  on 
descending  to  the  catacombs  beneath  ; or 
he  might,  from  the  inscriptious  on  other 
churches,  give  you  an  account  of  the  most 
memorable  events  connected  with  them, 
as  from  that  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Apolli- 
nare in  Classe,  which  States  how  the  em- 
peror  of  Germany,  Otho  III.,  on  account 
of  his  crinies,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
austere  discipline  of  St.  Romuald,  after 
walking  barefoot  from  Rome  to  Mount 
Gargano,  remained  in  this  basilica  and 
cloister  during  forty  days,  a penitent,  la- 
menting  his  sins  in  sackcloth,  and  giving 
an  august  example  of  humility.  He  might 
relate  how  at  Poissy  in  the  ancient  church, 
he  8a\v  the  font  in  which  St.  Lewis  was 
baptized,  and  then,  going  on  to  speak  of 
votive  gifts,  how  in  the  ancient  church  of 
the  Carthusians  near  Rologna,  he  saiv  the 
great  iron  chains  that  had  been  wom  by 
poor  Christian  captives  in  the  dungeons  of 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Algiers,  who  suspend- 
ed  them  in  this  church  on  their  retura, 
and  how  at  Fisa,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen,  belonging  to  the  knights  of  St. 
Stephen,  he  saw  the  banners  surmounted 
by  the  crescent,  and  the  immense  brazen 
lanterns  taken  from  the  Turkish  galleys  by 
these  knights  of  old,  whose  Service  con- 
sisted  in  protecting  the  Christian  vessels 
on  the  Mediterranean  from  their  corsairs. 

An  acquaintance  with  history  may  have 
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prepared  some  of  his  hearers  for  such  de- 
tails.  They  may  have  read  how  Prince 
Boemond  having  bcen  caught  by  the  Saras- 
si ns,  and  thrown  into  a dungeon,  Ioaded 
with  chains,  made  a vow  to  God,  that  if 
by  help  of  his  grace,  and  the  intercession 
of  St.  Leonord,  he  should  recover  his  liber- 
ty,  he  would  go  to  the  church  of  that  saint 
at  Limoges,  and  would  attach  to  its  altar 
a chain  of  silver  of  the  same  weight  as 
that  with  which  he  was  then  bound  in 
prison  ; which  vow  he  accomplished  with 
a fervour  worthy  of  the  rnost  zealous  Chris- 
dan,  and  then  shortly  after  the  assembly 
at  Poitiers,  took  the  cross  and  set  out  for 
Jeru salem.  Celebrated  also  was  the  gift 
of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  having  becn 
long  confined  as  a state  prisoner  in  Vincen- 
nes,  made  an  offering  to  the  chnrch  of  our 
Lady  at  1 .oretto,  of  a model  of  that  castle 
in  solid  silver.  The  ex  voto  figures  fre- 
quently  represented  tbe  illustrious  pil- 
grims  who  had  visiled  the  church : Popes, 
emperors,  and  steel-clad  warriors,  are 
there  along  with  peasants.  The  lapse 
of  ages  had  somedmes  involved  their  his- 
tory  in  obscurity.  In  the  church  of  our 
Lady  at  Fournes,  in  Flanders,  were  sus- 
pended  in  one  chapel  several  huge  heavy 
rings  of  iron.  Certain  paintings  also  there, 
of  vast  andquity,  represented  persons  from 
whose  hands  and  feet  these  rings  and  fet- 
ters  were  dropping  off.  Time  had  obliter- 
ated  ali  trace  of  the  names  and  events,  but 
the  substance  of  the  story  was  sutficiently 
ciear.*  These  votive  offerings,  eyed  by 
the  moderns  in  disdainful  mood,  towards 
which  they  sharpen  their  sight  as  keen  as 
an  old  tailor  at  his  needle’s  eye,  may  never- 
theless  be  traced  as  a Christian  usage  from 
the  primitive  ages  of  the  Church.  Theo- 
doretf  says,  that  those  who  ask  with  faith 
obtain  their  requests,  “ as  appears  from  the 
donaries  which  tesdfy  their  cures;  for 
some  hang  up  the  resemblance  of  eyes, 
some  of  feet,  others  of  hands  made  of  gold 
or  brass,  to  indicate  the  infirmities  from 
which  they  were  delivered,  and  to  be  a 
memorial  of  the  power  of  the  true  God/’ 
The  walls  of  the  vast  temple  of  our  Lady 
of  the  oak  near  Viterbo,  have  not  space 
enough  to  contain  the  votive  offerings  of 
successive  generatione  of  men,  to  ex  press 
the  eternal  gratitude  of  those  who  had  re- 
ceived  signal  gifts  from  heaven.  A memo- 
rial conuected  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
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middle  ages,  consists  in  those  horse  shoes 
which  used  to  be  nailed  on  the  gate  of 
churches,  out  of  devotion  to  St.  Martin, 
whom  painters  always  represent  on  horse- 
back,  and  ali  persons  who  travelled  in  that 
manner,  invoked  as  their  patron,  under 
whose  guidance  they  could  hardlyjjail  to 
practise  blessed  charity  on  their  way.  On 
their  return,  these  horse  shoes  were  nailed 
up  as  a sign  of  acknowledgment.*  With 
respect  to  the  decoration  of  churches,  we 
have  already  seen  how  magnificently  they 
were  adorned  in  the  third  century.  Pope 
Gregory  1 1.  writing  to  the  Emperor  Leo, 
the  1 conoelast,  explains  the  advantage  de- 
rived  from  the  paintings  and  images  in 
the  churches.  In  the  very  first  age,  there 
is  mention  of  golden  candlesticks  given  to 
churches,  and  of  perfumed  tapers.  The 
Koman  Church  had  lands  in  Syria  and 
other  provinces  of  the  east,  for  the  supply 
of  perfumes ; and  at  the  close  of  the  third 
century.  Optatus  Milevitanus,  is  a witness 
that  there  were  many  ornamenta  in  the 
church  of  gold  and  silver.  From  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  fuurth  century  to  the  end  of 
the  ninth,  the  richest  presents  were  con- 
tinnally  made  to  the  churches  of  Home  by 
popes,  emperors,  and  private  persons. 
Jmagcs  ofotir  Saviour  and  of  the  Apostles 
of  solid  gold  and  silver,  with  crowns  of 
jewels,  were  given  to  the  Lateran  Basilica 
by  Constantine.  Fleury  gives  the  prodi- 
gious  value  of  the  different  objects  present- 
ed,  such  as  golden  chalices,  Iamps,  ccnsers, 
and  images  of  saints,  besides  liousos,  and 
lands,  and  money.  In  the  tenth  century, 
the  ravagcs  of  the  Normans  and  other 
war8,  and  the  opinion  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  near,  occasioned  the  destruction 
and  neglect  of  most  of  the  churches  of  the 
west.  When  they  were  rebuilt,  the  ancient 
form  was  preserved,  but  as  we  have  seen 
it  was  found  impossible  to  imitate  their 
magnificence,  or  to  adorn  them  with  equal 
splendour,  for  the  riches  of  the  church 
which  remained  were  passing  in  another 
direction.  1 1 was  much  if  they  could  be 
built  with  cut  stone,  and  adorned  with 
bronze  ; and  it  was  even  necessary  to  pro- 
hibit  the  use  of  clay  or  wooden  chalices. 
Stili  there  were  many  vestiges  of  ancient 
splendour.  In  the  year  1034,  the  Bohe- 
mians  pillaged  the  church  of  Genesne,  in 
Poland,  and  carried  off  a crncifix  of  gold  of 
nine  hundred  pounds,  and  three  golden 
tables  of  an  altar  enriched  with  precious 

• Lebetif,  Hist.  dn  Dioc£»e  de  Paria,  Ton.  I.  c. 
4,  and  Toin.  IV.  120. 
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«tone».  The  interior  decoration  of  the 
churches  in  tbe  middle  ages  n as  of  an  as- 
tonisliing  magnificence.  We  have  a minute 
description  of  the  church  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Iiicharina,  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne : over  every  altar  there  was  a pic- 
ture which  was  «et  in  precious  «tones  ; in 
the  middle  of  the  church  the  sacred  pas- 
«ion  was  represonted  ligured  in  gypsum 
and  inlaid  with  gold  and  other  precious 
cotours.  On  the  south  «ide  wa»  the  Ascen- 
«ion,  on  the  north  the  Resurrection,  and 
in  the  porch  the  Holy  Nativity,  all  simi- 
larly  represented.  Three  of  the  altara 
were  furnished  with  pnre  gold.*  Suger 
placed  in  the  church  of  St.  Denis  a golden 
crucifix  weighing  eighty  marks,  and  be- 
sides  the  value  of  the  gold  and  enamel, 
there  were  in  it  pearls  and  precious  stones  : 
two  years  were  required  to  finish  it,  though 
seren  of  the  most  skilful  artist»,  who  had 
come  expreasly  from  foreign  countries, 
were  occupied  on  it  day  and  night.  It 
was  so  brilliant  that  the  eyes  could  not 
rest  upon  it  without  being  dazzled.  Thia 
was  solemnly  consecrated  by  Pope  F.ugene, 
who  came  to  the  abbey  with  the  king  for 
the  purpose.f  We  read  also  that  in  the 
monastery  of  Luxueil,  there  was  a erosa 
wondrously  fabricatcd  of  gold,  and  covered 
with  precious  gems,  which  had  been  given 
by  St.  Ansegisis,  Abbot  of  1'ontanelle.  The 
roof  of  the  abbey  of  Crowland  was  golden, 
as  appears  from  the  epitaph  on  the  Abbot 
John,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

Mente  Maris  vacuor,  sed  membris  Martha  ministrans, 
Qtneque  Dei  laudem  sapiunt,  super  omnia  fovit, 

Hed  reputat  frondem,  qniequid  proprium  sibi  novit. 
Quam  sibi  dilecta  fuerant  Domini  saera  templa 
Laudis  in  exempls  deutonstrsnt  aurea  lecta  ; 

No  labotir  or  expense  were  spared  in 
adorning  the  interior  of  churches.  Bede 
relates  of  his  abbot  lliscop,  that  he  brought 
from  Rome  and  placed  in  his  church  pic- 
tures  of  sacred  images  of  theblessed  Mary, 
and  the  twelve  apostles,  and  images  of  the 
ernngelical  history,  and  of  the  risions  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist : all  who  entered 
the  church,  though  ignorant  of  lettersmight, 
to  whaterer  side  they  turned,  have  con- 
templated  either  the  gracious  and  loving 
countenance  of  Christ,  and  of  his  apostles, 
having  them  as  if  before  theireyes,  or  they 
might  be  led  to  meditate  with  amaze  upon 
tbe  mystery  of  our  Lord's  incarnation ; 

• Mabillon,  Acta  S.  Ord.  Bened.  Vita  S.  Angel 
berti,  IV.  I. 

♦ Hist  de  Suger,  Lib.  VI.  ♦ luguiph.  Hiet 


or  else  the  danger  of  the  final  judgment 
which  was  presented before  them  might  have 
moved  them  to  examine  themselvea  more 
strictly.*  Most  of  the  artistsemployed  upon 
the  cathedral  of  Pisa  in  the  eleventh  century 
were  Greelcs.f  The  paintings  on  ita  walla 
and  roof,  exeeuted  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, are  sublime  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  fi  gure  of  our  Saviour  on  a coloss&l 
scale  in  the  apsis  with  the  inscription, 
“ Ego  sum  lux  mundi,"  strikes  one  with 
dread  on  entering.  The  admirable  sculp- 
ture in  the  Baptistery,  was  the  work  of 
Niccolo  Pisano.  Tbe  fresco  paintings  of 
the  fourteenth  century  round  the  walis  of 
the  Campo  rianto  represent  the  lives  and 
dealh  of  saints,  the  history  of  Job  and 
others  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  adora- 
tion  of  the  Magi,  the  Crucifixion,  Resur- 
rection, and  Ascension,  the  Triumph  of 
Death,  the  General  Judgment,  in  which 
Solomons  fate  is  represented  doubtfhl,  the 
Inferno  of  Dante,  and  other  subjecta  which 
are  exeeuted  with  a genius  that  is  the 
admiration  of  every  intelligent  beholder. 
What  mind,  what  spirituality  appears  in 
that  sublime  form  which  we  see  there  of 
the  Saviour  pronouncing  the  divine  male- 
diction  in  the  I.ost  Judgment ! It  surpasses 
the  corresponding  work  of  Michael  Angelo, 
in  the  Sextine  chapei.  What  awe  is  ex- 
cited  by  that  paintingof  the  I.ast  Judgment 
l>y  Giotto,  after  t£e  inspiration  of  his 
friend  Dante,  which  is  in  the  Annunziata 
at  Padua  1 What  a solemn  impression 
steals  upon  the  mind  on  beholding  thai 
assembly  of  venerable  sages  in  the  cathedral 
of  Sienna,  surrounding  the  entire  church 
in  continned  series,  and  yet  composed  alone 
of  the  holy  pontiffs  who  have  sat  in 
Peteris  chair  1 or  that  in  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Apollinare  in  Classe,  comprising  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  archbishops  of 
Ravenna,  who  have  succeeded  in  an  unin- 
terrupted  order  from  St.  Apollinare,  the 
disciple  of  St.  Peter  ’!  Who  would  have 
thought  that  death  so  many  had  despoiled ! 
for  what  must  be  the  multitude  of  the 
faithful  when  their  chief  pastors  form  such 
a crowd  1 Many  of  the  paintings  and  de- 
corations  in  the  churches  were  designed 
with  so  deep  and  subtle  an  idea,  that  none 
but  the  imtiated  could  trace  the  grand 
mystery.  Such  is  that  surprising  painting 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  Gesn  at  Rome,  by 
Baciccio,  which  is  to  express  that  every 
knee  shall  bow  at  tlie  name  of  Jesus.  In 

• Bed.  in  Lib.  I de  Vita  Bi&oop. 
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like  manner,  io  the  masterpiecc  of  Raphael, 
there  is  the  same  principle  of  unity  to  the 
eye  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the 
thoughtg  of  faith.  These  vaat  solemn 
frescoes,  which  are  foond  in  so  many 
ehnrches,  in  which  there  is  discovered 
something  new  every  time  one  regards 
them,  something  not  there  because  men 
have  read  of  it,  but  as  if  they  hare  read  of 
it  because  it  is  there,  make  every  beholder 
imagine  himself  actnally  present  at  the 
awful  scene,  and  are  sufficient  to  soften 
the  most  obdurate.  Those  mosaic  apses 
of  the  sixth  century,  like  that  in  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Vitale,  at  Ravenna,  seem  to 
give  us  an  insight  into  the  very  thoughtg 
of  the  early  Christians ; and  who  does 
not  stand  rivetted  with  devont  attention 
to  that  great  altar  in  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Anthony  at  Padua,  containing  so  many 
symbolical  figures  which  teach  heavenly 
lore : such  as  the  propagation  of  the  church 
throughout  the  World,  the  abundance  of 
her  spiritual  gifts,  the  prudence  requisite 
in  her  pastors,  the  detachment  from  the 
World  which  should  distinguish  every 
Christian,  the  pnnishments  of  the  future 
life,  the  peace  which  is  enjoyed  in  the 
church,  the  mysteries  of  the  passion  of  our 
Lord  ? Father  Angelo  lligoni  describes 
tbese  in  his  book,  published  lately  at 
Padua.  I saw  the  representation  of  beau- 
tiful  woods  and  mountains  painted  in 
frescoe,  on  the  interior  walls  of  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Martin  at  Rome.  The 
fathers  of  the  desert  were  seen  in  these 
landscapes,  and  thus  the  beauties  and  sub- 
limity  of  natural  scenery  were  introduced 
within  the  sanctuary.  Desiderio,  Abbot 
of  Monte  Cassino,  in  order  to  adorn  the 
new  church  he  had  built  there,  brought 
over  Oreek  painters  and  artists  from  Con- 
stantinople  : that  church  is  like  a grotto  of 
jewels  and  precious  stones.  In  their  choice 
of  materials,  the  men  of  these  ages  showed 
how  they  valued  dnrability.  The  gates  of 
cypress  wood  which  Adrian  III.  erected  in 
St.  Peter‘s  were  in  good  preservation  five 
hundred  years  afterwards.  In  fact,  there 
are  examples  of  the  almost  incorruptibility 
of  that  wood.  The  Basilica  of  St.  Paul 
was  roofed  with  cedar  of  libanus,  and  it 
was  the  oldeat  church  in  the  world.  The 
ceilings  of  St.  Mary  Major,  St.  Clement, 
and  St.  Mary  in  Trastevere,  are  wrought 
with  a sicili  and  magnificence  that  would 
defy  modern  art,  as  in  fact  the  skill  of 
carpenters  in  the  middle  ages  greatly  ex- 
ceeded  what  is  possessed  at  the  present 
day.  In  the  church  of  the  monastery  of 


Cluny,  there  was  before  the  great  altar  a 
candelabra  of  prodigious  magnitnde  of  Cy- 
prus wood,  gilt  and  covered  with  crystalline 
stones  and  beryls.  It  measured  the  height 
of  a spear  of  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and 
six  branches  extended  from  it.  This  was 
the  gift  of  queen  Matilda.*  Over  the 
entrance  of  the  choir,  in  the  centre  of  the 
entire  structure,  where  the  moderns  in 
England  have  generally  placed  a shapeless 
organ,  there  was  always  a vast  crucifix, 
with  images  of  onr  blcssed  Lady  and  St. 
John,  to  denote  that  the  cross  shonld  be 
in  the  heart  of  ali  Christiana.  This  was 
the  rood  loft,  the  destruction  of  which  was 
so  delightfui  a task  to  the  self-styled  re- 
formers.  Thus  in  the  chorches  ali  things 
reminded  men  of  the  passion  and  sacred 
humani ty  of  Jesus  Christ  They  might 
feel  as  if  in  Palestine,  in  Bethlehem,  or  on 
Calvary.  Frequently  too,  as  in  the  cathe- 
dra! of  Sienna,  there  was  in  another  part 
some  solemn  representation  of  the  lioly 
sepulchre,  with  a figure  of  onr  divine  Lord, 
and  a light  always  bnrning  before  it  within 
an  iron  grate.  In  ahoTt,  as  far  as  poor 
material  works  conld  act  npon  sonis,  the 
world  was  exclnded  and  ali  ita  vanities ; 
fur  it  was  not  there  as  within  that  chief 
temple  of  the  Anglican  sect,  in  which  one 
beholds  nothing  but  the  trophies  of  great 
captains,  where  one  might  suppose  that  ali 
the  naval  battles  of  which  history  telis, 
from  that  of  the  Corinthians  and  Corcy- 
rians  were  to  be  commemorated,  and  where 
one  beholds  heroes,  not  in  their  death  or 
in  their  devotions,  but  in  ali  their  temporal 
glory,  and  in  the  exultation  of  their  vic- 
tory.  What  a contrast  is  seen  in  Catholic 
churches  where,  as  in  the  Carthusian  mo- 
nastery of  Ferrsra,  one  may  find  the  tombs 
of  Paladins,  such  as  the  Stroszi,  and  other 
heroes  who  had  fought  against  the  Turks  1 
The  sepulchre  of  Mare  Antonio  Martin- 
engo  della  Palata  is  at  Breseia.  That 
illnstrions  hero,  though  twice  wounded, 
took  prisoner  with  his  own  hand  Louis 
Gonzaga,  and  died  three  days  after  his 
victory.  He  had  magnificent  fiineral  hon- 
ours,  and  this  mausoleum  was  erected  to 
his  memory  : yet  excepting  his  arms,  which 
are  an  eagle,  nothing  recalls  his  glory  on 
this  sepulchre.  The  medallions  and  bas 
relievos  of  marble  and  bronze,  represent 
the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ  and  other  sacred 
subjecta,  which  have  no  relation  to  the 
brilliant  exploits  of  the  hero.  The  ancient 
warriors  and  kings  of  England  are  only 
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represented  on  their  tombs,  either  in  the 
solem u ecstacy  of  repose,  or  as  meekly 
iuvoking  Christ,  in  the  posture  of  that 
knight  described  by  'I  asso,  indicating  one 
that  ever 

Htd  tn  hearenly  thingi  tein,  liolding 
Hi*  weapou  in  hi*  righl  hami  dowd, 

Hi*  left  upon  hi*  breoat  «os  humbly  laid, 

That  meu  mighlkuow  that  «hile  he  died  he  prny\l.* 

At  the  same  time  countless  i m ages  of 
saints  rendered  you  familiar  with  the  in- 
effable  joys  of  devotion,  and  like  the  hymn 
of  the  church  seemed  to  proclaim  on  oli 
sides  the  brave  actions,  and  the  immortal 
palms  of  the  best  kind  of  conqueror». f 
Many  experience  a delightful  astonishraent 
on  entering  a Catholic  country  to  find  the 
art  of  sculpture  applied  to  Christian  sub- 
jecta; for  they  had  only  before  seen  it 
under  the  genius  of  paganism.  The  ad- 
mirable  basso  relievos,  representing  the 
life  and  dealh  of  St.  Johu  Gualbert,  and 
other  eventa  which  passed  in  the  convent 
of  Vallombroaa,  executed  by  Penedetto  di 
Rovezzano  and  Luca  della  Robbia  at  Flor- 
ence,  prove  how  capable  this  noble  art  is 
of  expressing  the  character  .of  Christian 
sancti ty.  The  meek  angelic  looks  of  the 
monks  in  those  relievos,  could  not  have 
been  surpassed  in  painting.  A similar 
instance  is  seen  on  the  Gothic  altar  and 
shrine  of  St.  Dominic,  in  the  church  of  the 
Dominicans  at  Bologna,  which  was  carved 
by  Nicholas  of  Pisa  in  1200.  The  sculp- 
ture on  the  fxont  of  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Laurence  at  Genoa,  is  enough  to  draw 
tears,  so  awful  and  piteous  is  the  spectacle 
there  represented  of  the  martyr ’s  passion ; 
and  the  figures  representing  the  eight 
beatitudes  in  the  church  of  St.  Anthony  at 
Parma,  proclaim  with  an  irresistible  force 
the  vanity  of  man's  wisdom.  Duplessis 
speaks  of  certain  figures  in  bad  taste  which  j 
were  in  the  abbey  church  of  Fon tenelle,  | 
which  draws  the  judicious  remark  from  a 
modern  writer,  that  in  the  time  of  Duplessis 
good  taste  was  nothing  else  but  a preten-  ] 
tious  and  theatrical  affectation  ; the  charm 
of  simplicity  was  not  then  felt  or  esteemed ; 
the  great  traditions  of  art  were  abandoned  ; 
so  that  many  works  of  sculpture  executed 
during  the  middle  ages  from  the  time  of  St. 
Louis  resemble  much  more  the  antique  than 
the  greatest  part  of  the  productions  of  the 
modern  schooLf  Even  De  Saint  Victor, 
like  the  excellent  Fleury,  is  too  much  dis- 
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posed  to  speak  of  the  barbaro us  taste  of 
the  middle  ages ; and  the  learned  Abbe 
I>ebeuf,  in  his  History  of  the  Diocese  of 
Paris,  shows  with  regard  to  the  churches 
of  the  Templars,  great  ignorance  of  eccle- 
sias tical  architecture  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  insensibility  to  its  beauty.  The  ob- 
servation  of  Mulier  that  the  Dorie  charac- 
ter created  the  Dorie  architecture,  may  be 
applied  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to  the 
whole  development  of  the  arts  in  ages  of 
faith : for  it  is  ciear  from  the  ancient 
monumenta  that  our  ancestors,  like  the 
Dorians,  attended  to  the  beauty  of  form  to 
a degree  that  might  lead  one  to  suppose 
they  had  always  used  that  prayer,  “ give 
us  what  is  good  and  what  is  beautifiiL” 
In  Oxford,  as  in  any  of  our  cathedrals  you 
can  truce  the  date  of  the  modern  philoso- 
phy  by  observing  the  imagery  employed 
upou  edifices.  We  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
the  date  wherever  we  find  the  old  Chris- 
tian irnages  superseded  by  statues  of  Ju- 
piter,  Neptune,  and  Apollo.  Even  on  the 
portal  where  laud  feebly  restored  an  image 
of  our  blessed  I-ady  there  are  placed  by 
the  side  of  it,  two  naked  figures  of  heathen 
graces.  In  Westminster  Abbey,  pagan 
imagery  appears  upon  the  tombs,  not  such 
as  is  merely  symbolical  like  the  hearts 
which  the  first  Christians  conti nued  to  en- 
grave  as  we  see  in  the  catacombs,  but  fair 
imitations  of  the  deities.  The  moderas,  in- 
deed,  seem  never  satisfied  unless  the  whole 
pagan  mythology  is  before  their  eyes. 
Moreover,  the  old  mosaies  and  paintings 
in  the  churches,  as  in  Italy  to  this  day, 
show  evidently  that  the  artists  in  the  mid- 
dle  ages  knew  the  necessity  of  making  art 
symbolical  rather  than  imitative  ; and  this 
proves  the  inconsistency  of  the  moderas 
who  would  admire  and  preserve  the  monu- 
ments  of  Catholic  genius,  but  destroy  the 
idea  which  inspired  it.  But  what  is  above 
ali  characteristic  of  the  paintings  and  sculp- 
ture of  the  middle  ages,  which  are  often 
yet  more  precious  for  their  artist’s  sakc,  is 
the  predominance  of  mind  and  spirituaiity, 
whether  the  form  be  executed  with  skill  or 
only  in  a rude  raanner. 

In  the  church  of  the  Capuchin  convent, 
without  the  walls  of  Sursee,  are  two  ait  ars, 
over  which  are  placed  groups  of  images. 
One  represents  the  blessed  Mary  liolding 
the  dead  body  of  her  divine  Son;  the  other 
represents  our  Lord  in  the  garden,  with 
the  angel  offering  him  the  chalice.  At  first 
the  eyes  might  tura  elsewhere,  as  though 
the  form  but  ili  accorded  to  the  design  of 
art,  through  sluggbhness  of  unreplying 
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matter ; but  their  final  conquest  is  no  leas 
certain  : curiosity  prompts  them  to  return, 
and  one  finds  oneself  arrested  by  an  inde- 
scribable  emotion  of  pity  mixed  with  de- 
vout  awe : then  it  is  ali  over  with  one’s 
proud  Science : one's  eyes  are  rivetted  upon 
them,  and  one  feels  one‘s  whole  soni  over- 
come  with  a sense  of  that  dread  mystery 
which  they  describe  with  such  pathetic 
simplicity.  Bnt  after  reading  that  St. 
Eloy  used  to  have  always  some  holy  book 
open  before  him  to  sanctify  his  soul,  while 
his  hands  were  working  at  the  shrines,  and 
that  others,  like  Guercini,  never  com- 
menced  a pninting  without  first  purifying 
their  souls  by  sacramental  confession, — • 
can  we  wonder  that  the  works  of  such  ages 
should  be  unlike  our  own  ? Aurelius  Lomi, 
of  Fisa,  wrote  upon  his  picture  of  the  Ado- 
ration  of  the  Magi  these  pious  lines  “ Et 
quid  retribuam  tibi,  O bone  J esu,  pro  om- 
nibus qute  retribuisti  mihi?  Non  aurum, 
non  thus,  nec  mirram,  sed  cor  meum  et  de 
thesauro  cordis  mei  hoc  opus  maniim  me- 
arum." The  great  Bolognese  painter,  Au- 
gustin  Carrachi,  used  to  make  a retreat  in 
the  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  where  he 
died.  Hence  these  paintings  can  some- 
times  give  us  quite  a new  view  of  scenes 
witb  the  history  of  which  we  had  been 
long  familiar,  ennobling  them  to  a degree 
fer  beyond  any  conception  we  had  formed 
from  books.  Such  is  the  case  on  regarding 
that  gTacious  frescoe  in  the  church  of  the 
Carthusians  near  Pavia,  which  represents 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Anthony  dividing  the 
loaf,  and  the  raven  sitting  by  them  on  the 
rock.  1 n fect,  the  early  ( hriatian  painters 
i were  generally  monks  and  men  of  the  in- 
terior life.  Kaphael  had  a friar  for  his 
: master  in  the  divine  art.  Thia  was  friar 
l Bartholomew,  the  Dominican,  who  is  re- 
garded  as  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  the 
Florentine  school.  Bramante,  too,  made 
his  first  studies  in  drawing  from  the  works 
of  the  friar  Bartholomew.  The  beauti- 
ful  miniatures  in  the  Antiphonarium  and 
Ijturgical  Books  which  belonged  to  the 
choir  of  the  great  Carthusian  monastery 
at  Pavia,  were  executed  by  monks.  These 
ages  possessed  numerous  painters  of  great 
excellence,  whose  names  are  now  nearly 
forgotten  ; such  as  Belius,  Verrochio,  Mon- 
tagna,  Perousin,  Bourdichon,  .lohn  of  Paris. 
Princes  were  even  celebrated  as  painters, 
like  the  pious  Count  of  Provence,  Rene  of 
Anjou.  The  passion  for  the  arts  was  then 
constantly  allied  with  Christian  fervour, 
and  the  idea  of  salvation.  Michael  Angelo 
composed  his  testament  in  three  lines.  “ I 


bequeath  my  soul  to  God,  my  body  to  the 
earth,  my  goods  to  my  nearest  relations.  I 
recommend  them  and  my  friends  to  bear 
constantly  in  mind  the  sufferings  of  the 
Son  of  God."  Art  has  felt  deeply  the  loss 
of  this  profound  religious  sentiment,  and 
has  been  reduced  to  a mere  mechanical 
display  of  skilful  execution,  indicating 
often  the  most  ofifensive  affectation,  rather 
a mockery  or  a caricature  than  a just  ex- 
pression  of  the  desire  of  the  human  soul. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  even  in 
point  of  execution, 'the  noble  arts  of  design 
and  sculpture  were  so  fer  behind  during 
the  middle  ages,  when  it  is  supposed  they 
were  in  infency : the  broad  scala  of  churches, 
abbeys,  schools,  cities,  and  castles,  to  which 
an  historian  may  refer  with  such  delight  as 
illustrative  of  ancient  manners,  are  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  the  contrary.  Many 
of  these,  stili  to  be  met  with  in  England, 
are  worthy  of  the  finest  epoch  of  art.  The 
seal  of  a small  convent  of  the  fourteenth 
centnry , might  now  make  the  subtlest  work- 
man  wonder.  What  ages  must  these  have 
been,  when  taste  and  beauty  extended 
even  to  the  appendages  of  their  title- 
deeds ! The  mutilated  images  which  I 
saw  on  the  west  front  of  the  ruined  abbey 
of  Crowland,  would  not  disgrace  the  cabinets 
of  the  British  Museum,  thougli  placed  along 
with  the  spoiis  of  the  Parthenon.  There 
is  a book  existing,  a Renedictional,  written 
by  Godemann,  who  in  the  year  970  was 
appointed  first  abbot  of  Thorney,  by  the 
founder  Ethelwald,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
in  which  the  paintings  are  a proof  of  the 
fect,  which  will  astonish  many,  that  the 
fine  arts  in  England,  in  the  tenth  century, 
had  attained  to  a high  perfection  in  their 
noblest  capadty.  These  figures  are  drawn 
in  the  most  graceful  manner  of  the  antique, 
and  being  surrounded  with  shining  gold 
and  fraught  with  ali  the  simplicity  of  the 
old  Christian  paintings,  they  unite  the 
perfection  of  the  classic  style  and  the 
saintly  tenderness  of  the  middle  ages.  That 
of  our  Lord's  entrance  on  Palm  Sunday, 
and  the  portrail  of  St.  Ethelreda,  are  of 
such  exquisite  grace,  that  the  eyes  which 
bend  on  them  seem  never  to  have  their 
fili.  The  coltar  of  the  golden  fleeee,  which 
the  emperor,  Charles  V.  used  to  wear,  which 
is  a chain  of  gold  with  twelve  medullions, 
representing  the  stages  of  the  Passion, 
is  a work  of  such  beauty,  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful  whether  any  artist,  goldsmith,  or  en- 
graver,  at  the  present  day,  would  be  capa- 
ble  of  exeeuting  it.  Of  late  years,  indeed, 
men  have  begun  to  do  justice  to  the  arts  of 
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the  middle  age».  In  Gennsny,  copies  of 
its  Devout  historic  paintings  are  multi- 
plied  by  means  of  lithography.  The  great 
Catholic  painter  Cornelius  has  recalled  the 
art  to  its  religious  original.  Oberbeck 
paints  in  the  style  of  the  middle  age ; and 
his  pictures  are  inspired  by  piety  and 
grace.  Tbe  brothers  Kberhard  are  the  liv- 
ing  mastera  of  Calholio  sculptore,  like 
their  fathers  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
But  to  proceed. 

The  religious  use  of  images  and  paint- 
ings appears  in  the  first  age  of  Christiani- 
ty.  As  Mabillon  says,  it  was  most  ancient 
in  the  Churcb,  and  instituted  in  the  fi rst 
cradles  of  the  Christian  religion.*  Tertul- 
lian  describes  in  what  form  our  Saviour 
was  thengenerally  paintedjf  and  Eusebius 
mentions  the  painted  images  of  ChrUt  and 
of  the  Apostles  which  had  been  preserved 
from  ancient  times.  St.  Augustin  alludes 
to  the  number  of  these  paintings,;  and 
apeaks  of  one  in  these  terms : “ Dulcissima 
pictura  est  hmc,"  in  which  you  see  St. 
Stephen  being  stoned  and  Suul  holding  his 
vestments.  St.  Basii,  St.  Chrysostom,  and 
other  holy  Greek  Fathers,  bear  the  same 
testimony  to  the  universul  use  of  pictures 
and  images.  It  appears  also  that  a sym- 
bolical  painting  of  the  blessed  Trinity  was 
known  to  the  first  ages,  as  was  seen  in  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Felix  at  Nola.§  We  ob- 
serve  that  the  chapels  in  the  sepulchres  of 
the  martyrs  at  Rome,  tvhere  the  Chris- 
tian mysteries  were  celebrated  in  times  of 
persecution,  are  adorned  with  paintings,  of 
roses,  birds,  crosses,  and  images  of  saints. 
Some  of  these  I copied  in  the  catacombs  of 
St.  Cyriaque,  the  descent  to  which  is  from 
thegardenof  the  chnrch  of  St.  Lorenzo.  The 
passage  to  this  chapel  extendsmore  than  a 
quarter  of  a mile,  and  is  literally  between 
the  dead,  vvhose  mouldering  skeletons  are 
stili  remaining  in  the  hollow  places  on  each 
side.  Over  the  stone  altar  which  was  dis- 
covered  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  is  a fresco 
painting  of  St.  Felicita  and  her  sons  ; and 
on  the  side  wallsare  images  of  the  Apostles. 
In  the  lowest  subterranean  chapel  in  the 
church  of  St.  Martin,  you  see  the  mosaic 
of  our  Lady,  which  existed  at  least  in  the 
time  of  St.  Silvester.  In  the  church  of 
St.  Denis  at  Rome  is  the  image  of  our 
Lady,  which  belonged  to  St.  Gregory  the 
Great. 

The  arts  were  adopted  and  cherished  by 

• Pnefat.  in  IV.  Secui.  Benedici,  sec.  3. 

f De  Pudicitia»  cap.  X. 
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the  Church  with  a parent’s  care,  and  the 
resuit  was  a new  era  in  their  history. 
Nothing  is  more  evideni,  says  Northcote, 
than  that  the  Church  of  Rome  alone  has 
been  the  creator  and  sole  nourisher  of  the 
art  in  its  grandest  aspect,  from  which  it 
has  received  oli  its  dignity.  It  has  now 
been  clearly  proved  for  some  ages  past, 
that  there  is  a moral  impossibility  in  the 
way  of  this  noble  art,  in  its  loftiest  aims, 
ever  arriving  at  any  degree  of  respectability 
in  a Protestant  country,  where  it  cannot 
rise  beyond  the  mechanical  exercise  of  a | 
portrait,  or  the  humble  baubles  for  a cabi-  i 
net : ali  its  struggles  are  but  vain  : as  well 
might  we  expect  to  see  corn  grow  on  the 
barren  rock.*  The  spirit  of  these  conces-  , 
sions  of  a great  artist  will  not  be  approved  ! 
of  by  the  supporters  of  the  modern  school  ; | 
but  without  going  into  the  argument  at 
length,  on  a subject  which  is  admitted  by  . 
theologians  to  be  one  of  those  which  are 
named  adiaphorus,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  observe,  in  opposition  to  them,  that  had  , 
the  Church  never  imposed  any  veneration 
for  pictures  and  images,  which  were  memo- 
rials  of  the  persons  and  actions  they  repre-  1 
sent,  she  would  have  opposed  a law  of  ; 
nature,  and  established  what  Luther  was  ' 
so  fond  of, — a distinction  between  theo- 
logical  and  philosophical  truth,  and  made 
that  true  by  her  decrees  which  reason 
pronounces  to  be  absurd  and  impossihle. 
To  seek  to  take  any  part  from  the  Catholic 
religion,  would  be  as  insane  as  to  wish  to 
expunge  a tint  from  the  prism,  or  a prin- 
ciple  from  the  laws  of  Nature. 

Boleslaus  IV.  King  of  Poland,  used  to 
wear  round  his  neck  a golden  medal  with 
the  portrait  of  his  father;  and  when  he 
had  to  perform  any  action  of  importance, 
he  used  to  move  it  to  his  lips,  and  kiss  it 
with  veneration,  saying,  “God  preserve 
me,  my  father,  from  ever  doing  any  thing 
unworthy  of  thy  royal  name.”t  That  an 
expression  of  reverence,  which  the  moderna 
themselves  involuntarily  admit  to  be  pious 
when  used  towards  a parent,  should  become 
impious  when  its  object  was  God  or  his 
blessed  saints,  cannot  be  believed  by  them 
without  supposing  that  truth  is  divided 
against  itself ; but  manv  would  rather 
condemn  the  nature  of  things  than  their 
own  error.  The  grounds  on  which  Chris- 
tians  use  images  and  paintings,  as  oontrary 
to  the  abominable  customs  of  Pagans,  who, 
as  Niebuhr  remarks,  believed,  not  with- 
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standing  what  Julian  and  later  sophista 
might  say,  that  when  an  image  waa  con- 
secrated,  the  Deity  entered  into  it  as  into 
a body,  and  dwelt  in  it,*  are  shotvn  in 
detail  in  that  curious  Dialogue,  composed 
in  the  fifth  century,  between  Zachteus,  a 
Chriatiau,  and  Apollonius,  a philosopher.f 
The  first  who  declared  war  against  tho 
Christian  images  ivere  the  Jews,  and  also 
the  heathens,  in  eonsequence  of  their  detes- 
tation  of  Christ  and  the  martvrs.  To  them 
succeeded  the  Marcionites,  Manichicans, 
and  Phantasiastans,  ivho  abhorred  the 
image  of  Christ,  becausc  they  did  not  be- 
liere  that  he  had  taken  true  flesh,  as  St. 
Augustin  testifies.f  In  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, the  impure  sect  of  Muhomet  severely 
prohibited  the  use  of  images.  The  Turks 
have  such  a horror  of  all  paintings  of  crea- 
tores that  hare  or  had  life,  that  with  them 
a naturalist,  who  should  make  a draiving 
of  a bird  or  a fish,  would  bc  deemed  guilty 
of  mortal  sin.  In  the  eightk  century,  the 
Emperor  i, eo,  the  Isaurian,  deceived  by 
some  Jewish  imposters,  commenced  the 
impious  war  against  the  Church  ; but  he 
was  resisted  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  St. 
Gregory  II.  and  St.  Gregory  III.  as  also 
by  St.  German,  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople.  Under  succeeding  emperors  the 
Iconoclastic  heresy  was  pursued  till  the 
Second  Council  of  N ice,  since  which 
it  was  extinguishcd  in  the  F.ast.  From 
the  twelfth  century,  various  obscure  here- 
tics  prosecuted  it  in  the  West,  until  the 
great  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  it  was  sustained  and  established  by 
the  civil  power  in  various  nations,  as  it 
continues  at  the  present  day.  It  is  infi- 
nitely  remarkable  that  this  detestation  of 
images  should  have  been  first  defended  and 
eventually  perpetuated  by  the  secular 
power,  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of 
such  men  as  St.  Basii,  St.  Gregory  the 
Theologian,  St.  Gregory  Nyssen,  St.  Chry- 
sostom.  St.  Augustin,  and  other  illustrious 
doctors  of  the  Church,  who  probably  were 
quite  as  acute  philosophers  as  the  F.m- 
peror  Leo  the  Isaurian,  Michael  Balbus, 
or  even  Edward  VI.  and  his  sage  coun- 
sellors.  The  childish  and  servile  fears 
of  the  moderna  on  this  subject  were  cal- 
culated  to  excite  only  the  sorrow  and  com- 
passion  of  the  meek,  who  are  inheritora  of 
the  earth  and  of  all  that  it  produces.  For  the 

• History  of  Roroe,  Vol.  II.  p.  102. 
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sake  of  an  argument,  granting  it  possible 
that  images  might  be  abused,  they  remark- 
ed,  that  at  all  events  images,  like  the  cheru- 
bim,  whether  representing  angels  as  they 
appeared  to  men,  or  as  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus, in  his  eagerness  to  disco  ver  hiero- 
glyphics  every  where,  fancifully  argues, 
signifying  only  the  rest  of  the  glorified 
spirits,-  were  things  that,  in  either  sense, 
the  people,  surrounded  with  idolatrous 
nations,  might  have  abused,  and  yet  they 
were  made  by  the  express  command  of 
God.  Why  were  the  Jews  so  expressly 
forbidden  to  touch  the  ark,  thongh  a thing 
inanimate,  and  to  venerate  it  so  religiously, 
unless  because  it  was  an  instrument  of  re- 
ligion,  and  becanse  to  fall  down  at  the 
sight  of  it  was  nothing  else  but  to  adore 
God,  of  whose  presence  it  was  the  symbol? 
These  objectors  to  paintings  and  images 
might  as  well  object  to  God  for  having 
made  the  lights  of  heaven  so  resplendent, 
aud  the  plants  and  herbs  so  beautiful  and 
odori ferous,  because  Divine  honours  have 
been  paid  to  them  by  erring  creatures,  de- 
luded  by  the  artifice  of  demons.  This  is 
what  even  VValafried  Strabo  says,  which 
8hows  that  the  abbots  of  the  ninth  century 
were  men  who  knew  what  they  were 
doing.f  In  fact,  it  may  bc  seen  in  Ma- 
billon's  Preface  to  the  fourth  century  of 
the  Benedictines,  that  the  great  ecclesias- 
tical  writers  from  the  sixth  century  uni- 
formly  inculcated  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  abuse,  though  the  most  vehement 
never  proceeded  so  far  as  to  tax  with  idol- 
atry  the  practices  which  they  condemned. 
The  writings  of  Dungal,  the  recluse  of  St. 
Denis,  and  of  Walafried  Strabo,  evinced 
more  than  a reasonable  caution ; yet 
“images  and  paintings  are  so  to  be  had 
and  loved,"  says  the  latter,  “ that  neither 
the  utility  be  nullified  by  contempt,  which 
irreverence  would  then  be  extended  to 
those  whose  resemblances  they  are,  nor 
by  an  immoderate  worship,  the  soundness 
of  faith  be  wounded,  and  too  much  honour 
being  paid  to  corporeal  things,  we  might 
seem  to  contemplate  too  little  things  spiri- 
tual.”  In  every  age  of  the  Church  their 
use  was  defended  with  the  most  perfect 
sense,  at  the  same  time  that  there  was  a 
possible  danger  to  be  guarded  against ; 
for  where  is  there  not  danger  for  man,  who 
abuses  the  best  things  ? But  it  was  well 
understood  that,  by  the  mysteryof  the  In- 
camation,  idolatry  was  a crime,  os  Bossuet 
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says,  Smpossible  lo  a Christian  ; for  wher- 
ever  the  Mediator,  man  and  God,  was 
adored,  there  was  no  possibility  of  sup- 
posing,  like  the  Pagans,  that  men  could  be 
made  equal  to  God,  since  their  distance 
from  him  by  sin  was  so  fully  revealed  by 
that  doctrine.  The  vehemence  of  Agabard 
and  J onas  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ac- 
counts  which  had  been  transmitted  to  the 
West  of  the  conduct  of  the  Greeks;  but 
the  synod  of  Paris  wiselv  determined,  that 
the  peace  of  the  Church  in  Gaul  was  to  be 
preferred  to  this  controversy,  which  then 
agitated  the  Greeks.  Besides,  as  was  ob- 
served  by  the  fathers  of  the  second  Coun- 
cil  of  Nice,  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  imagery,  under  the  spiritual  rcvela- 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  was  something  too  posi- 
tive for  reason  to  sanction  the  neglect  of 
it.  The  ancients  often  used  the  word 
rfxififUKTiv,  to  imply  that  a wall  or  a robe 
was  adorned  with  paintings,  for  these  were 
in  fact  the  best  letters  for  most  men.* 
Hence,  always  to  the  illiterate,  and  fre- 
quently  to  philosophcrs  themselves,  the 
walls  of  a Catholic  church  were  the  best 
of  books,  and  even  the  Windows,  which 
showed  many  a prophet,  and  many  a saint, 
served  to  the  end  of  instruction,f  as  that 
of  York  Cathedral  to  the  east,  on  which 
was  painted  almost  the  whole  history  of 
the  Bible.  In  the  Festi val,  which  was  a 
devotional  book  published  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  the  use  of  sacred  images  was 
thus  clearly  explained  : “Men  should  learn 
by  images  whom  they  should  worship  and 
foliow  in  living.  To  do  Gods  worship  to 
images  every  man  is  forbidden.  There- 
fore,  when  thou  comest  to  the  church,  first 
behold  God's  body  upon  the  altar,  and 
thank  him  that  he  vouchsafes  every  day  to 
come  from  the  holy  heaven  above  for  the 
health  of  thy  soul.  Look  thou  upon  the 
cross,  and  thereby  have  mind  of  the  pas- 
sion  he  suffered  for  thee ; then  on  the 
images  of  the  holy  saints,  not  relying  on 
them,  but  that  by  the  sight  of  them  thou 
mayest  have  mind  on  them  that  be  in 
heaven : and  so  to  foliow  their  life  as  much 
as  thou  mayest.”  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise 
on  the  manner  in  which  one  ought  to  hear, 
says,  “ that  while  there  are  many  parts  of 
the  body  tbrough  which  vice  passes  to  the 
soul,  vir  tue  has  but  one  hold  on  young 
persons,  which  is  by  means  of  their  ears.” 
The  church  improved  on  Nature,  and  made 
the  eyes  and  other  senses  minister  to  sane- 
tity.  To  this  Dante  alludes,  saying, 

• Eurip.  Io,  1150.  f Durandi,  Rationale,  I,  3. 


Sincc  fr6m  tbings  sensible  alone  ye  learn 
Thnt,  which  digested  rightly,  ufter  turns 
To  intellectunl.  F or  no  other  caose 
The  Scripture,  condeseending  grariously 
To  your  perceptio»,  hinnis  au.l  feet  to  God 
Attribute»,  nor  so  means  ; and  holy  church 
Doth  represent  with  human  countenance 
Gabriel  and  Michael  * 

A most  admirable  passage  on  this  theme 
occurs  in  the  great  work  of  Vincent  of 
Beauvais.  “ Superstition,”  he  says, “ is  a 
vice  contrary  to  religion.  Superstition  is 
said  to  exceed  the  medium  of  religion,  not 
because  it  exceeds  in  doing  more  in  the 
Divine  worship  than  religion  would  do,  or 
that  it  tends  more  to  any  thing,  but  be- 
cause the  worship  whick  it  pays,  it  exhibits 
either  to  whom  it  ought  not,  or  in  a 
manner  in  which  it  ought  not.  It  is  four- 
fold — consisting  in  idolatry,  divination,  ob- 
servances,  and  in  paying  respect  more  to 
the  written  figures  than  to  the  meaning  of 
the  words.  T he  first  is  the  most  grievous 
of  ali  offences  against  God.  To  God  the 
Creator  alone,  on  account  of  his  singular 
excellence,  is  due  the  worship  of  divinity: 
therefore,  if  one  should  pay  Divine  wor- 
| ship  to  any  creature,  he  incurs  the  vice  of 
superstition,  of  which  idolatry  is  a species. 
If  we  read  of  images  of  cherubim  in  the 
Old  Testament,  as  we  now  have  in  the 
churches  images  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
of  Christ,  it  is  observed  that  the  worship 
' of  latria  is  not  paid  to  them,  but  they  are 
used  to  a cert  ain  signi  fi  cation,  that  the 
images  may  impress  on  the  heartsof  men  the 
memory  of  the  persons  they  represent,  and 
that  faith  may  be  confirmed  as  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Creator  of  the  angels.”f 
Assuredly,  these  were  not  men  to  stand  in 
need  of  the  counsels  of  modern  spirituality. 
“ The  soul  never  thinks  without  a phan- 
tasm,”  says  Aristotle,  “which  shows  the 
error  of  those  who  seek  for  intellectual 
perfection  in  what  is  do-a^nramrroi'.*  Fichte, 
an  authority  not  to  be  suspected  here,  con- 
fesses  that,  respecting  its  external  oper- 
ation,  philosophy  is  less  powerful  than 
painting ; for  the  latter  has  a sympathetic 
power  to  transfuse  sentiments  into  the  souls 
of  other  men,  which  philosophy  has  not : 
he  says,  that  painting  and  sculpture  are 
capable  of  giving  to  all  persons  some  kind 
of  perception,  that  there  are  pleasures 
which  far  surpass  any  pleasures  aiforded  by 
the  senses.  In  regurd  to  its  outward  in- 

• Parad.  IX. 
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fluence,  philosophy  is  worse  off  tban  art, 
since  the  latter,  by  a secret  magical  sympa- 
thy,  which  runs  through  the  spiritual  world 
can  elevate  even  sucb  as  are  aliens  frora 
art,  for  a fetv  momenta,  into  some  commu- 
nion  with  it,  and  can  give  them  a foretaate 
of  her  joys ; whereas,  the  mysteries  of 
philosophy  are  altogether  closed  to  those 
in  whose  souls  the  idea  has  not  burst  forth 
into  life.  Would  you  now  remark  the 
effect  which  is  produced  upon  minds  of 
different  degrees  of  cnltivation  and  intelli- 
gence,  by  the  images  and  paintings  in  the 
churches?  Mark  then,  first,  the  impres- 
sion  upon  the  mnltitude,  from  which  Dante 
borrows  that  sublime  comparison, 

Like  one  who  comes  from  far  to  see 
Our  Veronica ; and,  the  while  'lis  shown 
Hangs  over  it  with  never-sated  gaze. 

And,  ali  tliut  he  huth  heord  revolving,  saith 
Unto  lnmself  in  thougbt : "And  didat  lliou  look 
E‘en  thus,  O Jesns,  my  true  Lord  and  God  ? 

And  was  this  semblance  thine  ? so  gaz’d  I then 
Adoring."  • 

Open  the  writings  of  Leibnitz  and  of 
Lavater,  and  you  will  find  evidence  that 
the  study  of  philosophy,  so  far  from  de- 
priving  men  of  such  transports,  only  ren- 
ders  them  more  profound.  Nature,  in  her 
tender  and  ingenious  solicitudc  for  the 
wants  of  ali,  imparts  them  even  to  human- 
ity  in  its  lowest  state ; witncss  that  affecting 
description  by  a modera  writer,  of  o poor 
litde  deformed  orphan,  whom  a priest  of 
blessed  charity  had  nourished,  and  made 
a bell-ringer  in  Notre  Dame  at  Paris. 
" After  ali,’’  be  says,  “ this  poor  creature 
turned  his  attention  with  regret  to  the 
side  of  men.  His  cathedral  sufficed  to 
hira.  It  was  peopled  with  marble  figures 
of  kings,  saints,  bishops,  who  at  least  never 
laughed  in  his  face,  but  had  always  for  hira 
a tranqhil  and  benevolent  look.  The  very 
raonsters  in  stone  had  no  hatred  against 
hira ; they  rather  seemcd  to  raock  other 
men.  The  saints  were  his  friends,  the 
monsters  were  his  friends,  and  the  cathe- 
dral was  to  him  society,  nature,  and  the 
universe.”  Ali  that  we  have  said  can  give 
but  a feeble  idea  of  the  intereat,  in  point 
of  literatnre,  art,  and  history,  attached  to 
the  ancient  churches ; but  even  this  little 
is  sufficient  to  acconnt  for  the  intense  affec- 
tion  with  which  persons  of  every  descrip- 
tion, dnring  the  ages  of  faith,  revered  and 
loved  them.  At  1'lorence,  in  the  Piazsa 
dei  Duomo,  the  place  where  Dante  loved 

• Psnd.  XXXI. 


to  sit  contemplating  the  cathedral  is  dis- 
tinguished  by  a white  stone.  In  the  nave 
is  an  old  painting,  in  which  this  poet  is 
representeil  walking  outside  of  the  walls  of 
the  city,  holding  a book  in  his  hand,  and 
the  dome  of  the  cathedral  appears  the  most 
conspicuous  object  of  the  hmdscape.  In 
allusion  to  the  baptistery,  he  says  himself, 

Saint  John’ 3 fkir  dome,  of  me  bek>v’d.  • 

Lebeuf  is  enabled  to  trace  the  site  of  the 
palace  of  the  pious  King  Gontran,  by  ob- 
serving  that  of  the  church  of  St.  Marcel, 
for  whom  he  had  so  great  a dcvotion  ;f  and 
in  Spain,  the  castles  of  nobility  were  al- 
waya  constructed  so  as  to  front  the  church. 
St.  Odo,  tbe  second  abbot  of  Cluni,  de- 
scribes the  grief  of  kings  and  people  on  the 
buraing  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin  at 
Tours,  and  says,  that  not  only  the  rustics, 
who  so  peculiarly  loved  the  blessed  man, 
but  even  kings  were  seen  to  wcep.  t Pe- 
trarch’s  love  for  churches  appears  strongly 
marked  in  his  correspondence.  In  a letter 
to  William  de  Pastrengo  hesays,  “I  dwell 
at  Parma,  and  pass  my  life  in  the  church 
or  in  my  garden  : tired  of  the  city,  I wan- 
der  often  into  the  woods but  his  chief 
affection  was  for  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose 
at  Milan,  to  be  near  which,  he  hired  a 
house  in  that  quarter  of  the  city.  He 
says  that  he  never  entered  it  without  feel- 
ing  an  extraordinary  fervour.  There  was 
an  image  of  St.  Ambrose,  said  to  resemble 
him.  Pctrarch  was  never  weary  of  bchold- 
ing  it.  “ This  great  archbishop  appeared 
to  give  me  his  blessing.  What  majesty  in 
his  countenance ! what  sweetness  and  ex-  | 
pression  in  his  eyes ! This  sight  spread 
over  my  heart  a lively  and  incxpressible 
tranquillity.  I rejoiced  that  I came  to 
Milan.”  Afterwards,  when  inviting  a 
young  man  of  genius,  named  Modi,  to  live 
with  him  as  instructor  to  his  son  John,  he 
ends  his  letter,  which  stated  the  advan-  l 
tages  he  could  promise,  by  saying,  “ I for-  | 
got  our  being  near  St.  Ambrose,  which  may 
perhaps  have  more  influence  with  you  than 
ali  I have  said.”  Henee,  we  do  not  find 
these  great  Christian  poets  and  philoso- 
phers  procuring  curious  or  exquisite  dwell- 
ings  for  themselvos.  Petrarch  composed 
his  Africa  in  a gloomy  house  in  a nariow 
Street  of  Parma  ; and  the  house  of  Ariosto, 
in  the  little  Street  of  Miresole,  in  Ferrara, 
(though,  as  the  inscription  modestly  States, 

* Infero.  XIX. 
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suitablc  to  him),  is  sm&ll,  and  devoid  of 
every  advantage  which  we  might  suppose 
wouid  endear  it  to  a poet.  But  the  one 
W&9  near  the  cathedral  and  the  other  adjoin- 
ing  the  great  abbey  of  Benedictines ; and 
this  was  sufficient. 

The  temporal  powcr  and  the  voice  of  genius 
co-operated  with  the  aflcctions  of  the  people 
and  the  faith  of  the  clergy,  to  preserve 
the  churchcs  from  ali  profanation.  The 
first  churches  were  called  Basilicas,  as  if 
they  were  roval  dwellmgs : for  even  the 
word  in  its  ordinary  usage  with  the  Roraans 
had  reference  to  kingly  jurisdiction,  though 
in  the  litanee  at  the  consecration  of  a church, 
the  title  of  regal  house  is  given  to  it,  no 
doubt,  on  higher  than  such  temporal  and 
human  gronnds.  According  to  the  statutes 
of  the  Council  of  Lyons,  we  all  decree,  said 
the  Father»  assembled  at  Sens,  in  the  year 
1460,  that  no  one  in  churches  shall  raise 
any  sedition,  or  clamour,  or  confusion.  Let 
there  be  no  councils  of  Universi tics,  or  of 
any  societies  lield  in  them ; ueither  convo- 
cations  nor  public  parliaments,  nor  vain  and 
profane  conversatione.*  By  the  cauons  of 
the  Council  of  Mavence,  in  the  year  813, 
it  was  forbidden  to  liold  any  assemblies  in 
churches  for  temporal  aflairs.  This  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  the  sanctity  of  churches, 
appeaied  even  in  warriors  and  conquerors. 
Henry,  King  of  England,  making  war  upon 
Fulco,  Coum  of  Anjou,  was  defcated  and 
forced  to  fly  with  great  loss  of  prisoners. 
Early  the  following  moniing  the  count  gave 
directions  to  the  monks  who  were  in  the 
camp,  to  prepare  to  sing  a solemn  mass ; 
but  when  they  came  to  the  church  they  could 
not  enter  it,  in  consequence  of  the  crowd  of 
prisoners  who  had  been  captui ed  on  the 
preceding  day,  and  placcd  there  in  confine- 
menL  The  count,  turning  to  his  own  people, 
grievously  reproved  them.  “ What  have  ye 
done,”  said  hc,  4t  fearing  not  God,  neither 
having  any  reverence  for  men ! Are  you 
ignorant  that  the  Jewt  were  severely  re- 
buked  by  our  Lord  for  this  very  offonce  ? 
* Domus  mea  domus  orationis  vocabitur.’ 
By  the  canons  of  the  Church,  whose  sons  wc 
are  called,  we  are  told  that  whatever  criminal 
shall  escape  to  a church,  he  should  be 
sufiered  to  depart  without  ])iinisliment ; and 
we  who  judge  the  land  should  love  justice, 
that  we  may  live  to  justice,  delivered  from 
sin.  Then  he  called  his  steward,  and  or- 
dered  him  to  provide  an  abundance  of  ineat 
and  wine,  that,  strcngthened  with  bread  and 
made  joyful  with  wine,  these  prisoners  might 

• Concil.  Senuncns.  Cap.  II.  apud  Dacher.  Spici, 
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all  retura  to  their  own  horaes  without  any 
ransom:  they  were  in  nurnber  about  fire 
hundred.”*  Even  in  their  vengeance,  the 
men  of  these  ages  rcspected  the  churches. 
Barbarossa, — that  name  ne’er  uttered  with- 
out tear9  in  JVlilan, — in  pronouncing  its 
destrnetion,  commanded  that  the  cathedral 
should  be  spared,  as  also  the  Ambrosian 
Basilica,  and  the  monasterv  called  the 
Greater,  which  was  enriched  with  the  gifts 
of  the  Emperor  Otho,  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  by  Didier,  the  last  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards.  Philip  II.  King  of  8pain,  besieging 
the  town  of  St.  Quintin,  and  having  to  make 
a breach,  was  forced  with  his  cannon  to 
batter  down  a small  chapel  on  the  wall, 
dedicatcd  to  St.  Laurence,  in  repara tion  of 
which  dcstruction  he  afterw&rds  built,  under 
the  iuvocation  of  the  same  saint,  that  famous 
chapel  in  the  Escuri&l  in  Spain,  which  is, 
for  workmanship,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  Even  Alarie,  when  Rome  was  taken 
and  sacked,  allowed  the  church  of  St  Peter 
and  that  of  St  Paul  to  sene  as  an  asylnm. 
The  barbarian  soldiers  protected  the  trans- 
lation  of  the  treasures  of  the  altar,  such  an 
influence  had  the  force  of  the  Christian 
traditiou  upon  the  minds  of  the  rudest 
warriors ; so  that  the  securily  of  the  churches 
from  the  hands  of  men  appeared  to  become 
known  even  to  the  instinct  of  animals,  for 
the  stork  wouid  build  her  nest  on  their 
towers,  and  by  the  holiness  of  its  dwelling, 
secure  the  right  of  succession. 

Some  churches  acquired  a peculiar  interest 
from  the  saints  who  had  frequented  them  in 
their  lives.  Thus  the  church  of  St.  Merri 
at  Paris,  used  to  be  visited  as  that  in  which 
St.  Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy, 
when  a student  of  theology  in  the  year  1220, 
used  to  assist  every  night  at  matins,-j-  and 
that  of  St.  Etienne  des  Gres,  as  that  in 
which  St.  Francis  de  Sales  used  to  perform 
his  devotions  when  a student.  Others  had 
claims  to  vcueration  of  u more  historical  or 
poetic  kind,  as  that  old  Baptistcry  where 
were  mado  Christian  the  great  spirits  sung 
by  Dante.  But  all  were  holy  and  vene- 
rablc  places  corrcsponding  with  that  desire 
imprinted  in  tlie  soul  of  man  which  prompts 
hiin  to  seek  places  even  on  this  earth,  where 
hc  may  feci,  that  in  a more  especial  manner, 
God  is  honoured  and  adored,  and  where  the 
very  ground  is  sanctified  and  holy.  Eveiy 
church,  under  whatever  saint,  was  consecrated 
in  honour  of  the  holy  and  victorious  cross ; 
every  consecrated  church  had  beheld  the 

• Ge^tu  Consulum  Andegavensium,  Dacher.  Spi- 
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twelve  mv  Stic  lights  which  were  borne  round 
it  in  procession,  commemorating  the  eternal 
light  and  the  lucid  mansions  where  reat  the 
souls  of  the  saints.  Sublime  are  the  words 
of  the  divine  office  in  the  preface  of  the 
dedication.  "Thia  i»  truly  the  house  of 
prayer,  the  temple  of  the  habitation  of  thy 
glory,  the  aeat  of  unchangeable  truth,  the 
sancluary  of  etemol  love.  Thia  ia  the  ark 
which  leads  ua  frorn  the  flood  of  the  World 
into  the  port  of  aalvation  ; this  the  only  and 
beloved  sponse  whom  Christ  acquired  with 
his  blood,  whom  he  vivifles  with  hia  Spirit; 
in  whoae  bosom,  being  regenerated  bv  thy 
grace,  we  are  fed  with  tho  milk  of  the 
word,  we  are  atrengthened  with  the  bread  of 
life,  we  are  consoled  with  the  assistance  of 
thy  mercy.  This  he  preaerving,  militates 
faithfully  on  earth,  and  he  crowning,  tri- 
umpha, everlastingly  in  heaven."  “ Who," 
criea  St.  Bemard,  “ would  fear  to  call  the 
walls  of  this  church  holy,  which  the  hands 
of  consecrated  priests  havo  aanctified  with 
so  many  mysteries,  within  which  the  sacred 
lessons  are  read,  and  the  devout  whiaper  of 
holy  prayer  ascends,  walls  which  are  honour- 
ed  bytheblcsaed  presence  of  the  sacred  relics, 
and  where  flights  of  angels  are  known  to 
keepwatch?  Yet  theae  walls  are  not  holy  on 
account  of  themselves,  but  by  reason  of 
those  who  are  aanctified.  The  house  is  holy 
on  account  of  bodies,  bodies  are  holy  on 
account  of  souls,  and  souls  are  holy  on 
account  of  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling  in 
them.”*  Men  there  are  indeed,  who  have 
yet  to  leam  with  what  veneration,  as  St. 
Jerome  says,  they  ought  to  regard  the 
Catholic  altar,  ita  sacred  chalices,  and  holy 
veils,  and  other  things  pertaining  to  the 
worship  of  our  Lord’s  passion ; who  have 
yet  to  leam  that  these  are  not  empty  things 
without  aenae  or  holiness,  but  that  from  their 
connection  with  the  awful  mysteries  of  our 
Lord,  they  are  to  be  venerated  with  the 
same  respect/f-  They  have  been  accus- 
tomed  to  assume  the  manners  of  those  who 
ascribe  ali  things  to  fortune  and  deny  a Pro- 
vidence. 

Atque  adeo  intrepidi  quwcumque  altaria  ungunt. 

But  the  profound  awc  and  scrupulous  rever- 
ence  with  which  St.  Jeroine  used  to  enter 
the  churches  J continued  during  the  ages  of 
faith  to  more  the  mind  of  Christiana  with 
respeet  to  them.  The  primitive  Christiana 
used  never  to  enter  the  churches  without 
washing  their  hands  and  putting  on  their 

• In  Dedicat.  Ecclesite,  Serm.  IV. 
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cleanest  apparel.*  The  inscription  which 
was  on  several  of  the  vases  for  the  blessed 
water  in  the  churches  of  Paris,  NI+ON 
AN OMHMATA  MH  MONAN  CW-IN,  was  said 
to  have  been  originally  engraved  on  that  of 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constanlinople.f 
Kiugs  took  otr  their  crowns,  and  in  some 
countries  it  was  even  the  custom  to  make 
baro  tbe  feet  at  the  threahold.  “ Follow  my 
advice,”  said  St.  J erome  to  a heretic,  “ enter 
the  churches  of  the  martyrs,  and  you  will 
soon  be  cleansed.  You  will  be  kindled  not 
by  those  lighted  tapers  at  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs  which  displcase  you,  but  by  in- 
visible  flames,  and  you  will  then  coufess 
what  you  now  deny." J This  reniark  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion,  for  it  completes  the 
explanation  of  the  secret,  why  auch  import- 
ance  was  ascribed  in  a spiritual  philosophy, 
even  to  the  material  temples  during  the 
ages  of  faith ; why  they  were  constmcted 
with  such  zeal,  and  preserved  with  auch 
veneration.  From  what  motive  do  you  aak 
were  men  so  indefatigable  in  constructing 
and  preaerving  these  magnificent  churches  ? 
Was  it,  as  a late  writer  says,  from  the  want 
which  they  felt  of  something  visible  to  de- 
monstrate the  power  of  unknown  and  con- 
fused  principies  ? Was  it  from  any  such 
vague  indefinite  speculation,  or  for  any 
positive  object  of  mere  tempora!  good  and 
national  glory  1 No ; the  modem  philoso- 
phcrs  may  languish  over  their  proud  theories 
respecting  them  ; their  feeling  artists  may 
admire  and  attempt  to  imitate  them ; under 
the  encouragement  of  those  who  frequent 
them  like  the  bats  in  former  times,  who 
used  to  feed  upon  the  oil  of  their  lamps, 
there  may  be  some  who  are  ready  to  do  full 
justice  to  their  admirablo  grandeur,  in  an 
architectural  or  even  in  a poolical  point  of 
view ; but  they  rnust  be  seen  in  another 
light,  and  with  more  philosophic  eyes,  if 
men  would  rightly  understand  their  true 
connection  with  the  ages  of  our  past  history ; 
they  must  be  considered  in  their  character 
of  Catholic  sanctuaries  disposcd  for  certain 
specific  moral  ends,  towards  furthering  the 
aanctificalion  of  souls,  and  hastening  the 
number  of  the  elect,  aa  having  their  splcn- 
dour  within ; and  as  being  remedies  aud 
instrumenta  of  deliverance  for  the  wretched 
captives  of  this  world. 

Churches  were  formerly  asylums  to  save 
men  from  the  death  of  the  body,  and  stili 
they  continue  to  be  spiritual  asylums,  to 
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which  men  can  fly  at  evcry  inornent  and 
escape  the  death  of  the  soul,  recover  the 
joy  of  salvation,  and  be  strengthened  with  a 
perfect  spirit.  Behold  them,  for  instance, 
on  the  vigil  of  a festival.  But  if  you  be  of 
thosc  who  are  with  error  yet  encompassed, 
let  ine  first  attempt  to  instruet  you.  Ah  ! 
it  is  aiflicting  to  see  you  enter  our  churches ! 
What  furious  or  what  suspicious  looks  do 
you  dart  at  the  holy  place,  as  if,  in  the  ob- 
scurity  of  this  vast  edifice,  you  supposed 
that  God  was  concealing  an  avenger,  aimed 
to  inflict  punishment  on  you  for  your  own 
calu mines  and  for  the  sacrilege  of  vour 
fathers!  But  no:  thou  art  within  the  house 
of  peace.  Here  thou  must  ali  distrust  be- 
hind  thee  leave;  here  be  vile  fear  extin- 
guished.  This  choir  resounds  with  the 
sweet  hyuins  of  evening,  and  all  these  re- 
tired  chapels  along  the  nave,  are  thronged 
with  children  preparing  for  their  first  com- 
munion,  or  with  weeping  penitents  confess- 
ing  their  sins,  and  hearing  the  wonderful 
wordsof  the  Catholic  church,  which  she  alone 
can  pronounce, — penance  and  restitution. 
Tranquillized  as  to  what  respecta  yourself, 
say  where  do  you  find  indications  here  of 
unknown  and  confused  principies  ? but  mark 
with  joy  and  with  astonishrnent  how  this 
sublime  work,  raised  by  mortal  hands,  en- 
co m passe s and  assisis  a mighty  spiritual 
operatiou  ! Here  is  a spectaclo  to  give  de- 
light  to  angcls ; for  here  is  visible,  to  the 
eye  of  those  winged  messengers,  the  eleva- 
tion  of  innocent  souls  to  God ; here  they 
witness  that  which  in  heaven  inakes  the 
whecl  of  justice  run  counter  to  the  edge, 
the  sinners  cheek  staincd  by  the  precious 
streaming  tears  of  self-accusing : here  they 
roaik  the  first  steps  of  a renovated  life,  re- 
solutions  to  forgive  enem  i os,  perhaps  to  for- 
get  your  reproaches,  your  calumnies,  vows 
to  found  hospitals  for  the  poor,  to  deliver 
the  helpless,  to  forsako  all  things  for  Christ. 

41  The  whole  sacred  place  ought  to  be  held 
by  us  always  in  great  reverence,"  says  a wTiter 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  “on  uccount  of 
the  many  benefits  which  are  thero  \'ouch- 
safed  to  those  who  there  devoutly  pray. 
For  there  the  penitent  sinners  receivo  par- 
don  ; the  just,  retuming  thanks  inerit  grace ; 
the  poor,  lamenting  and  praving,  receive 
alms;  the  rich,  showing  mercy,  inerit  for 
themselves  in  retum  God’s  mercy;  there 
the  priest,  celebrating,  offers  to  God,  for 
himself  and  many  others  praying  on  bended 
knees,  the  sacrifice  wrorthier  than  all  sacri- 
fice. There  the  devout  supplicant  at  mass 
meditates  with  tears  on  the  sacred  passiou 
of  Christ.  There  the  stranger  and  travel- 


ler,  wandering  over  the  earth  and  sea,  re- 
ceives  a blessing,  and  Jesus  Christ  as  a 
faithful  friend  and  guide,  who  leads  all  wan-  I 
derers  safe  through  every  way.  There  the  [ 
vouth,  who  senes  the  priest,  supplies  the 
place  of  an  angel.  There  the  communi- 
cant rcceives  the  most  holy  body  of  the 
Lord,  the  food  of  angels,  the  most  precious 
ol  all  gifts.  There,  before  going  to  his  | 
daily  labour,  the  disconsolate  receives  com- 
fort,  the  tirnid  confidence,  tlie  contrite  spiri- 
tual joy.  There  the  tempted  finds  a remedy,  | 
the  distracted  counsel,  the  fainting  help.  | 
There  the  sound  receives  support,  the  sick  i 
medicine,  the  dead  by  prayer  that  riseth 
up  from  the  heart  which  lives  in  grace,  de- 
liverance  from  penal  fire.  It  is  good  there- 
fore  to  enter  the  house  of  God,  to  go  about 
the  tombs,  to  contemplate  the  relies  and 
images  of  the  saints,  suppliautly  to  adore 
the  sacrament  of  Christ,  not  to  discuss  high 
things,  or  wish  to  penetrate  difficulties,  but 
secret  things  hurnbly  to  venerate,  and  pro- 
found  things  to  commit  to  God.  For  truth 
deccives  no  man.  Almighty  God  can  do 
all  things.  Brethren,  mark  these  portals, 
and  remember  now  is  the  time  of  grace ; a 
little  while  and  we  can  seek  and  knock,  a 
little  while  and  we  can  merit  an  eternal 
kingdom.  Lo  the  gate  of  heaven  is  not  yet 
shut ; the  doors  are  open  for  all  who  will  to 
enter  them.  O faithful  and  humble  soul, 
consider  how  great  is  the  mercy  of  God 
upon  thee  in  all  thy  life,  which  stili  delays 
and  waits  for  thee.  O happy  church : truly 
in  thee  is  a hidden  God,  an  infinite  treasure, 
a copious  redemptiori,  an  everlasting  safety. 
Humati  eye  seeth  not,  nor  can  any  finite 
intelligence  penetrate  that  myste rious  in- 
effable  presence  of  heaven’s  great  Lord, 
the  almighty  foe  to  ili.  O salutaris  hostia 
qua*  cceli  pandis  ostium,  wondrous  things  are 
rclated  of  thee,  to  whom,  by  high  effect  of 
surpassing  grace,  nothing  is  impossible, 
who  canst  in  mercy  or  in  judgmeut  do  all 
things  in  heaven  and  in  earth  ! Let  weak 
and  frail  man  prepare  himself  then  before 
he  entem  the  church,  remembering  what 
tnajesty  is  there  veiled,  and  presuming 
not  of  himself,  but  seeking  pardon  in  holy 
fear  with  the  publican,  that  he  may  deserve 
with  Lazarus,  in  the  future  countiy,  to  find 
eternal  rest.*  That  men  to  whom  such 
thoughts  were  present,  might  forget  all  that 
material  beauty  and  sublimity  of  arches  and 
towcrs,  which  alone  nrrest  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  never  behcld  churches,  un- 
less  in  their  perverted  and  desecratcd  state, 

* TLom.  de  Kempis,  Sermonum  Pars  III. 
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should  fili  no  one  with  surprise.  But  it  is 
from  considering  them  in  their  spiritual 
point  of  view,  as  sacramental  instruments, 
assisting  sinners  to  enter  upon  salvations 
way,  and  as  supplying  that  living  water,  of 
which  those  who  drink  shall  nover  more  feel 
thirst,  that  you  can  comprehend  the  con- 
solation  of  those  who,  with  faith  and  mcek- 
ness  entered  them,  and  that  you  can  explain 
why  those  very  doors,  as  at  the  four  basilicas 
of  Rome,  are  literally  wom  down  with  the 
kisses  of  the  faith  fui : it  is  from  such  reflec- 
tions  that  the  disciple  of  the  modern  religions, 
who  retums  from  visiting  the  threshold  of 
the  apostles,  may  perhaps  gaitt  sufficient 
wisdom  to  exclaim  with  Jacob,  when  he  rose 
from  sleep,  “Truly  that  place  was  holy  and 
1 knew  it  not.” 

The  privileges  of  sanctuary,  attached  to 
the  churches  in  the  middle  ages,  so  secure 
from  violation,  even  from  the  most  fiagitious, 
in  consequence  of  the  terror  inspircd  by  the 
tradition  of  the  deaths  of  Robert  de  Cler- 
mont,  Marechal  of  France,  and  of  John  de 
Chalons,  Marechal  of  Champagne,  who 
broke  open  the  gates  of  St.  Mfcry,  need  not 
detain  us  loug.  For  that  of  Westminster, 
Shakespear  has  inspired  us  all  with  a poetic 
afTection.  That  ol  the  temple  stili  gives  its 
nam  e to  an  adjoining  Street.  In  the  old 
time,  long  before  the  house  of  Durham  was 
suppressed,  the  abbey  church,  and  all  the 
church  yard,  and  all  the  circuit  thereof,  was 
a sanctuary  for  any  man  that  had  commi  tted 
any  great  offence,  and  fled  to  the  church 
door,  knocking  at  it,  to  have  it  opened. 
“ There  wcre  certain  men  that  did  lye  always 
in  two  chambers  over  the  said  north  door,  for 
the  purpose,  that  when  any  such  oflenders 
did  come  and  knock,  straitway  they  were  let 
in  at  any  hour,  and  then  they  did  run  strait 
way  to  the  Galilee  boli  and  did  tole  it,  to 
the  intent  that  any  man  that  heard  it  might 
know  that  some  man  had  takcn  sanctuary : 
and  when  the  prior  had  intelligence  thereof, 
he  sent  word  and  commanded  them  to  have 
a gown  of  black  cloth,  made  with  a cross  of 
vcllow,  called  St.  Cuthbert’s  cross,  set  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  left  arm,  to  the  intent  that 
every  one  might  see  that  there  was  such  a 
privilege  granted  by  God  unto  St.  Cuth- 
berts  shrine  for  all  such  offenders  to  fiy 

unto  for  succour  until  such  time  as  they  might 
obtain  their  princes  pardon ; and  likewise 
they  had  meat  and  drink,  bedding  and  other 
necessaries  for  thirty-seven  days  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  house,  till  such  time  as  the  prior 
could  getthem  conveyed  out  of  the  diocese.”* 
There  is  something  in  this  ancient  privilege 
which  pleads  forcibly  in  its  defencc,  at  least 
where  poets  are  the  judges,  one  of  whom 
after  describing  a poor  victim  who  had  laken 
sanctuary  in  the  church  of  our  Lady  at 
Paris,  concludes  thus : “ We  may  add  that 
the  church,  this  vast  church  which  sur- 
roundcd  her  on  all  sides,  which  guarded  and 
saved  her,  was  itself  a sovereign  source  of 
calm.  The  solcmn  lines  of  this  architecture, 
the  religious  attitude  of  all  the  objects  which 
were  before  her,  the  pious  and  serene 
thoughts  which  disengaged  themselves,  as  it 
were  from  all  the  pores  of  this  stone,  pro- 
duced  an  impression  upon  her.  The  edifice 
also  had  sounds  of  such  blessedness  and  of 
such  inajesty,  that  they  sootlied  this  suffer- 
ing  soul.  The  monotonous  chaunt  of  the 
clergy,  the  responses  of  the  people,  some- 
times  inarticulate,  sometimes  thundering,  the 
harnionious  vibrations  of  the  glazed  case- 
ments,  the  deep  and  solemn  bell  munnuring 
from  the  towers  above,  made  her  lose  the 
memory  of  her  woes  and  soothed  her  ima- 
gination.  Thus  each  sun  that  rose  found 
her  more  eonsoled,  with  healthier  looks,  less 
pale.’*  But  the  need  for  sanctuaries  has 
ceased.  They  have  nearljr  every  where 
disappeared ; and  though  in  Italy,  in  the 
fifteenth  ccntury,  that  real  age  of  darkness, 
from  the  clouds  which  attended  and  facili- 
tated,  if  they  did  not  even  occasion,  the  rise 
of  heresy,  tho  asylums  or  sanctuaries  were 
dreadfully  abused,  we  may  with  truth  apply 
to  them  as  they  existed  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  observation  of  Mulier,  that  in  heroic 
times  those  institutions  must  have  been  of 
doublc  importance  which  checked  the  fearful 
consequences  of  a rash  act,  sanctified  the 
workings  of  an  uneasy  conscience,  or  rather 
gave  time  for  reconciliation  with  God,  and 
provided  against  the  eager  thirst  for  revenge 
which  would  have  involved  both  the  aggressor 
and  the  injured  in  equal  misery. 

* The  ancient  Ritea  and  Monumenta  of  the 
Church  of  Durhoin,  71. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


BaUT  it  *u  not  alone  withia 
(J  lowered  citiet,  or  the  walls 
'/  of  vast  basilicas  that  rcli- 
1 gion  gave  tu  the  meek  the 
possession  of  the  earth. 
'i  lteligious  men  possessed 
” the  isles  of  Iooa  and  Lin- 


disfarne,  and  hermita  wild  rocks  in  the 
deaert  aea.  For  thoae  «rho  lired  weli,  who 
gave  their  hearts  to  God,  and  placed  their 
happineaa  in  him,  the  whole  world  was  but 
a temple,  as  Vauquelin,  the  Lord  of  Ive- 
teaux,  a&id  in  hia  address  to  princes.*  “To 
a faithful  man  the  whole  world  ia  full  of 
richea,"  as  St.  Bonaventura  aaid,  ‘'fideli 
homini  totus  mundus  divitiarum  est : — for 
ali  things  good  and  evil  are  mode  to  serve 
him.’’!  Whatever  in  creation  was  beauti- 
ful,  being  rcferred  to  the  glory  of  God,  who 
alone  is  the  origin  and  source  of  ali  things, 
waa  part  of  the  inalienable  inheritance  of 
the  meek,  so  that  Louis  of  Blois  saya,  “ If 
you  once  possess  God  you  posaess  all  the 
rest.  He  eomprises  within  himself  all  that 
delights  our  hearts  and  gives  ua  pleasure. 
Being  himself  the  model,  the  first  type  of 
all  things,  he  is  every  thing : he  is  the  in- 
created  esaence  of  all  that  ia ; for  withoul 
doubt,  in  his  eternal  Science,  he  has  had 
from  all  eternity  the  plan  and  idea  of  ali 
that  he  has  made  ; all  that  has  received  ex- 
istence  from  him  has  been  known  to  him 
always,  has  always  lived,  and  will  Uve  for 
ever  in  hia  divine  thoughts.  We  ourselvea 
have  in  this  manner  been  eternally  preaent 
to  the  thought  of  God.  In  this  sense  we 
are  in  him  from  all  eternity ; in  this  sense  we 
are  uncreated,  because  in  him,  in  his  thought, 
all  things  live  eternally.  Thus,  in  the  es- 
aence of  God  are  the  models  of  all  things 
which  remoin  for  ever  without  degenerat- 
ing.  Whereas  in  this  material  world,  made 
for  our  aensea,  we  have  only,  as  it  were, 
the  signs  and  emblema  of  real  things.  Now 
these  signs  and  emblema  pass  with  time, 
but  the  perfections  ofthe  Creator  are  ever- 
lastingly  the  aame.”J  “ Seek  whatever  you 
wiah,"  saya  St.  Augustin,  “ nevertheless 


• Ooogtt,  Bibliotheq.  Fran^aise, Tom.XVI.  113. 
f Meditationes  Vita;  Christi,  c.  XXI. 

* Institutio  Spiritualis,  cap.  VIII. 


you  will  find  nothing  dearer,  nothing  bctter 
than  Him  who  made  all  things : seek  him 
who  made,  and  in  him  and  from  him  you 
will  have  all  things.”*  “ Observe,’’  says 
the  holy  Euclier  in  a letter  to  Valerian, 

“ that  what  I say  here  is  entirely  in  accord- 
ance  with  that  attachment  which  we  all  have 
for  life.  Yes,  it  is  the  intereat  of  this  love 
of  life  that  I speak  to  you  now  on  the  part 
of  God : for  if  you  find  such  sweetnesa  in 
it,  all  miscrablo  and  rapid  as  is  this  life 
which  passes,  ought  you  not  to  feci  far  more 
attached  to  that  which  will  be  eternaUy 
happy?  ought  you  not  to  desire  to  per- 
petuate that  which  gives  you  so  much 
pleasure,  to  add  a thousand  new  charms  to 
a state  which  is  already  so  agreeable  to 
you  ? in  a word,  to  render  infinite  and  im- 
mortal  this  imperfect  and  transitory  hap- 
piness,  which,  notwithstanding  its  deficiency, 
appears  stili  worthy  of  all  your  afiection  ?” 
We  see,  therefore,  how  the  saints  were  dis- 
posed  to  enjoy  and  to  sanction  that  preaent 
possession  of  the  riches  of  the  visible  nature, 
which  was  promised  from  the  mountain. 
It  aecmcd  to  them  as  highly  useful  in  the 
two  first  of  the  three  conditions  of  the  in- 
ternal  life,  in  correspondence  to  which  the 
holy  church  proposed  the  recital  of  the 
grsidual  Psalms,  on  which  foundation  the 
great  BeUarmin  composed  his  book  De  as- 
censione mentis  in  Deum,  which  Cardinal 
Bona  said  should  be  read  by  aU  those  who 
desire  to  understand  the  invisible  things  of 
God,  by  those  which  are  made,  and  who 
greatly  wish  not  so  much  to  know  as  to  uso 
the  my8tic  steps  of  spiritual  ascension,  for 
whom  what  aervea  to  the  ruin  of  others  be- 
comcs  an  instrument  of  clevation,  to  whom 
the  aspect  of  creatures  ia  a ladder  of  ascent, 
not  a stumkling-block  of  ofience.f  It  aecma 
then  as  if  this  Seat  of  earth  were  to  them 
like  heaven  ; as  if  angels  might  repose  there 
or  wander  with  dclight  and  love  to  haunt 
her  sacred  shadea ; their  days  are  only  a 
constant  ecstacy,  their  soul  a song  of  praise. 
These  are  the  meditative  souls  described  by 
the  poet,  whom  aolitude  and  contemplation 
elevate  irresistibly  towards  ideas  of  infinity, 

• Trsct.  in  Pt.  xxxiv. 
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that  is,  towards  religion : ali  whose  tlioughU 
turn  to  cnthusiaxm  and  prayer ; whose  whole 
existence  ia  a mote  hymn  to  the  Deity  and 
to  hope  ; who  seek  in  themselves  and  in  the 
creation  which  aurrounds  them  steps  on 
which  they  may  aacend  to  God,  expresaions 
and  images  to  reveal  him  to  themBelvcs,  and 
to  reveal  themselves  to  him,*  because  God 
is  clearer  secn  by  reflection  in  hia  creaturos 
than  in  his  eaaence,  aa  the  sun  in  the  niorn- 
ing  was  seen  first  by  the  Sidonian  servant 
who  looked  towards  the  West  when  he  be- 
held  ita  light  shining  upon  the  mountains, 
Profound  and  astonishing  are  the  medita- 
tions  of  holy  men  respecting  the  love  with 
which  these  sanctified  creaturos  may  be  rc- 
garded  by  a meek  and  faithful  soul,  living 
in  decp  discemment  of  goodness  celestial, 
whose  broad  signature  is  on  the  universe. 
For  “ what  is  paradise  asks  the  autlior 
of  Theologia  Germanica,  “ Paradise  is  what- 
ever  exists : for  whatever  exists  is  good  and 
delightful  and  agreeablc  to  God.  Therefore 
also  it  exists  and  may  rightly  be  called 
paradise.  Paradise  is  also  Baid  to  be  a 
vestibule  or  a suburb  of  the  celestial  king- 
dom.  Thus  also  every  thing  that  exists 
may  well  be  called  a suburb  of  eternity. 
For  creatures  are  a demonstration  and  a 
way  which  leads  to  God  and  to  eternity. 
So  ali  things  are  a vestibule  and  suburb  of 
eternity,  and  therefore,  may  deservedly  be 
styled  paradise.  In  this  paradise  ali  things 
are  allowed  to  man  cxcepting  tbc  fruit  of 
one  tree,  and  that  is  self-wiH,  or  the  wiHing 
of  any  thing  contrary  to  the  fternnl  wiU.”+ 
Here  arises  a question.  /fince  all  things 
ought  to  be  loved,  ought  Sin  to  be  loved  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  it  ought  not:  for  when 
it  is  said  “all  things,”  good  is  understood; 
for  all  that  exists  is  good  inasmuch  as  it 
exists.  The  Devii,  y»  far  as  hc  exists,  is 
good.  In  this  resfect,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  evil,  or  wh,t  is  not  good.  But  sin 
is  to  wish,  to  de  ire,  or  to  love  something 
contrary  to  God  and  to  wish  this  is  not  to 
exist,  thereforfit  j9  not  good.  In  brief, 
nothing  is  goqj  unless  inasmuch  as  it  is  in 
God  ; but  all  things,  as  far  as  they  exist, 
arc  in  God,  jndeed  much  more  than  in 
themselves  ; tl^refore  all  things,  as  far  as  they 
are  8%de  If  there  were  any  thing 
which  was  n^jn  essence  in  God  it  wotild  not 
be  good  ; * ^ ^gh  desire  any  thing 
13  ®iainst  God,  ia  not  in  God,  for 
God  cannor^^jj  or  desirc  any  thing  against 
God,  or  °verwjse  than  God,  therefore  that 

' gieuJMssT  T«^'rt*ne  barnionies  Poltiques  et  Reli- 
^ ^ Germanica,  cnp.  XLVII. 


is  evil  and  not  good,  and  also  clearly  it  does 
not  exist.”*  Let  us  reroark  here,  that  in 
this  manner  the  desolations  introduced  by 
heresy  were  unable  to  disturb  the  possessions 
of  the  meek  ; for  all  that  existed  in  heresy 
was  good  and  catholic;  its  negations  cor- 
responding  with  all  evil,  did  not  exist,  for 
they  were  against  God ; but  all  that  re- 
mained  could  have  been  used  by  Catliolics 
and  was  used  by  them  : heresy  therefore  is 
truly  nothing,  excepting  in  the  form  of 
speech.  St.  Anselm  pursues  the  sarae  argu- 

ment.  “ Sin  and  evil,”  he  says,  “ are  said 
to  be  nothing;  for  God  made  all  things, 
and  all  things  made  subsist,  and  all  sub- 
stance  is  good  in  itself.  Therefore,  what  is 
called  evil  is  nothing  but  the  absence  of 
good  : heresy  is  nothing  but  the  absence  of 
Catholicum,  us  blindness  is  the  want  of 
sight,  and  darkness  the  absence  of  light.”f 

This  restored  harmony  bctwcen  the  soul 
of  man  and  nature,  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  respecting  which 
Baader  makes  divine  reflections.  “ When 
God  the  original  and  positive  centre  of  man 
| dwclt  with  in  him,  man  kncw  centrally  all 
nature ; but  since  through  sin  nature  has 
becn  transposed  and  materialized,  deprived 
of  its  primitive  spirituality,  and  that  God 
dwells  in  man  only  in  an  external  manner, 
man  no  longer  knows  things  centrally  but 
views  them  from  aside,  and  from  a part  of 
the  circumference.”  The  effect  of  faith  and 
meekness  consequent  upon  it,  is  to  restore 
man  to  his  centre,  and  to  reconcile  hira  with 
the  universal  order;  for  as  St.  Thomas 
says  of  light,  that  it  meets  with  nothing 
contrary  to  it  in  nature,  since  darkness  is 
only  the  absence  of  it  in  places  to  which  it 
has  not  penetrated,  so  in  nature  there  is  no 
opposition  to  God,  nor  to  the  will  of  those 
who  arc  united  to  him.  The  saints,  there- 
fore, have  a devout  love  for  nature,  because 
it  is  in  the  divine  order ; and  they  have  a 
human  allectio»  for  it,  because,  as  Frederick 
Schlegel  says,  they  can  at  present  perceive 
in  it  certain  indications,  as  it  were,  pointings 
and  winks,  which  it  is  impossible  to  over- 

look,  denoting  a sympathy  with  the  desires 
and  hopes  of  their  own  hearts.  In  general  : 
nature  is  only  the  silent  echo  and  earthly  ; 
repetition  of  the  divine  revelation  ; and  yct  I 
it  is  not  without  ground  and  raeaning,  when  ; 
it  is  said  in  allusion  to  the  great  day  of 
universal  deliverance,  that  nature  like  a 
groaning  creature  sighs  for  it  with  an  un- 
uttcrable  longing.J  “Do  the  elements  per- 

• Theolopia  Germanica,  cap.  XLV. 

f S.  Auselmi  Epist.  Lib.  II.  S.  Elueidarii,  Lib.  II. 

J PhiloHophic  der  Lebcn,  03. 
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ceive  God?”  asks  the  disciplc  in  the  dia- 
logue  Elucidarium,  ascribed  to  St.  Anselm, 
to  whom  the  rnaster  replies,  “God  never 
made  any  thing  which  was  insensible.  For 
things  that  are  inanimate  to  us  indeed  are 
insensible  and  dead,  but  to  God  all  things 
live  and  all  things  perceive  their  Creator.  ’* 
Not  without  reason  tben  may  it  be  affirmed 
that  the  meek  of  faithful  ages  loved  and 
po9sessed  the  joys  of  nature  in  all  her 
variety  of  creatures,  of  hours,  and  of  sea- 
sons.  Truly  to  their  perfect  spirits  sweet 
was  the  breath  of  mora  ; sweet  her  rising, 
with  charm  of  earliest  birds ; pleasant  the 
sun 

“ When  first  on  this  rfeliglitful  Itnd  he  spreiul 
Hia  orient  beanis ; on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower, 
Glistening  with  dew  ■ 

to  them,  indeed,  the  heavens  were  a cease- 
less  hymn,  and  each  hour  was  a moraing. 
The  tribe  of  lowly  ones  may  have  left  for 
the  silent  cloister,  raftered  halls  of  state, 
and  the  paths  to  the  forest  glade  where 
knights  were  wont  to  hold  their  touma- 
ments,  yet  not  the  more  ceased  tliey  to 
wander  where  the  muses  haunt,  ciear 
spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hili,  srnit 
with  the  love  of  sacred  song.  It  is  related 
in  an  ancient  life  of  St.  Maur,  from  an  old 
manuscript,  that  St.  Babolein,  the  first 
abbot  of  the  abbey  des  Fossas  used  to  res- 
cite the  Psalms  every  night  on  certain  great 
stones  in  the  river  Mame.f  Such  was 
his  employment  all  through  the  night, 
while  Philomela  wept,  and  renewed  her 
piteous  song  from  bough  to  bough.  Peter 
the  venerable,  mentions  too,  a certain  holy 
Carthusian  monk,  who  used  often  to  spend 
the  night  in  the  open  air  in  order  to  con- 
template the  sky  and  the  works  of  the 
Creator. I Daniels  fountain  near  Malmes- 
bury,  was  so  called  from  the  holy  Bishop 
Daniel,  who  was  fond  of  spending  whole 
nights  at  its  side  while  singing  the  praise 
of  God.  Gervais,  the  excellent  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  a holy,  learaed,  and  prudent 
prelate,  had  so  loved  forest  wanderings  in 
his  youth,  that  he  placed  before  the  gate  of 
his  palace  a brazen  stag,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion,  stating  that  he  did  so,  in  order  to  be 
rerainded  of  his  native  woods.  They  loved 
the  ciear  fountains,  and  the  asphodel 
meadow,  and  the  countless  forms  and 
tones  of  that  admirable  nature  which  each 
returning  spring  seemed  more  fair  than 

• Lib.  I cap.  ft. 

♦ Lebeuf,  Hiat,  du  Diooise  de  Paria,  Tom.  V.  161. 

J S.  Petri  Ven.  de  Miraculis,  Lib.  II.  e.  20. 


i ever;  it  filled  their  eyes  with  pleasant 
tears  to  trace  the  goodness  of  their  God  in 
1 these  his  lower  works,  and  they  no  longer 
: wondered  that  the  Samaritan  woman  sliould 
have  recognised,  and  confessed  tlie  Messiah 
at  the  fountain  whom  the  Jewish  people 
knew  not  in  the  temple.*  What  a deep 
sense  of  the  loveliness  of  this  beautiful 
earth  is  shown  by  the  Capuchin  friar 
Lornbez,  where  he  reproves  the  complaints 
of  earthly  sudness,  and  traces  expressions 
of  horror  for  the  world  to  a roofc  of  danger- 
ous  melancholy.f  “ If,”  saith  he,  “amidst 
so  raany  riclies  and  beauties  we  are  in  a 
hard  exile,  as  we  are  in  fact,  the  dignity  of 
our  souls  must  be  very  great,  and  our 
true  country  wondrous  fair,  and  the  love 
of  God  for  us  surpassing  all  conception, 

; since  he  banishes  us  to  such  an  admirable 
( world,  a place  so  adomed  with  all  kinds  of 
! lovelines8.”J  E ven  the  austere  Carthusian 
| order,  bred  in  the  ancient  forest,  the 
; deep  stable  of  wild  beasts,  rejecta  not  the 
j possession  of  nature 's  softer  beauties.  Wit- 
} ness  Calcis  holy  pile,  with  its  lovely  clois- 
ter, and  its  separate  gardens,  so  fair  and 
odoriferous  with  orange  trees  and  every 
sweet  flower,  with  its  enchanting  groves  of 
olives  clotliing  those  surrounding  Apen- 
nines,  which  are  seen  through  long  vi  stas 
of  orches.  The  Hexameron  of  St.  Basii, 
a kind  of  course  on  natural  histon*,  was 
preached  during  the  fast  of  Lent  both 
moraing  and  evening : the  scientific  part 
is  defective,  but  oueof  the  greatest  modera 
writers  admita  that  the  details  are  charm- 
ing.  The  histon*  of  plants  and  animals 
gives  rise  to  moral  instructions,  a common 
practice  of  the  middle  ages,  as  when  those 
cones  of  the  pine  which  cover  the  moun- 
tain  side,  coinposed  of  a multi tude  of  grains 
which  are  kept  in  close  union  by  a resinous 
cernent,  are  said  by  father  Elzear  of  Archer 
to  be  an  emblem  of  religion  which  consists 
in  the  union  of  many  persons  connected 
by  charity ; or  as  when  father  Diego  de 
Stella  compares  the  pleasures  of  the  world 
to  those  reeds  which  when  they  shoot  out 
first  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  do  with 
their  fresh  green  colour  delight  the  eyes 
for  a while,  but  if  you  do  break  them,  and 
look  within  them,  you  shall  find  nothing 
there  but  emptiness  and  hollowness;  or 
again,  as  when  Dante  comparos  the  drop- 
ping  away  of  earthly  pleasure^  to  the  fal] 
of  the  light  autumnal  leaves, 

i 
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“ One  stili  another  following,  till  the  bough, 
Strews  ali  its  honour  on  the  earth  beneatk  j” 

or  as  when  Albert  the  Great  shows  in  his 
eighth  book  on  aniraals,  tliat  in  their  in- 
stinct  we  should  recognise  the  divine  wis- 
dom,  since  in  whatever  degree  possessed 
by  some,  it  is  stili  but  the  universal  in- 
stinct  and  not  greater  in  one  than  in 
another,  excepting  that  it  may  be  more 
developed  in  some  by  certain  circum- 
stances.  All  creatures  were  objecta  of 
their  love,  so  that  even  the  authors  of  fable 
conceive  a case  of  one  who  condemned 
himself  to  a voluntary  penance  for  having 
killed  a faithful  dog.  The  multi tude  of 
dogs  without  masters  which  are  found  in 
Lisbon,  is  attributed  to  the  sensitivcness 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  their  unwillingness 
to  deprive  any  animal  unnecessarily  of 
life.* 

Monteil,  in  describing  the  virtue  of  the 
French  curatos,  takes  care  to  show  that 
one  point  of  their  charge  to  rustics  and 
peasants  was  to  be  kiDd  to  their  animals.f 
He  quotos  one  question  in  an  ancient 
tract  De  Institutione  Confessorum,  from 
the  chapter  conceming  husbandmen  and 
rnstics,  in  which  the  dernand  occurs  “ si 
boves  nimis  fatigavit  unde  destruantur.” 
“The  sorrows  of  beasts,"  says  Frederick 
Schlegel,  and  he  expresses  but  the  senti- 
ments  of  men  in  the  ages  of  faith,  “ are 
certainly  a thcme  for  the  meditation  of 
men,  and  I could  not  agree  to  the  justice 
of  regarding  it  as  a subject  unworthy  of 
refleetion,  or  of  permitting  sympathy  with 
them  to  be  banished  from  the  hnman 
breast.”!  And  yet  to  plead  in  behalf  of 
that  sympathy  would  now  be  often  con- 
sidered  an  indieation  of  a weak  or  defective 
intelligence  ; and  rather  would  he  seem  of 
sound  and  perfect  nature  who  would  be 
willing  to  partake  of  that  amusement  of 
the  Roman  epicures  which  Seneca  de- 
scribes, of  watching  the  mullet  expiring 
in  the  channel  on  the  tablc,  in  order  to 
observe  how  its  golden  and  red  colours 
faded,  so  alive  are  men  to  every  barbarous 
joy ! The  notion  of  religion  as  eompatible 
with  natural  savage  cruelty  and  hardness 
of  heart  was  unknown  in  the  middle  ages. 
St.  Pius  V.  prohibited  the  bull-fights  as 
inconsistent  with  piety. 

The  monk  Frodoard,  speaking  of  St. 
Remi,  in  his  History  of  the  Church  of 
Rheims,  says,  that  ‘‘his  sanctity  moved 

* littera  on  Portngal  to  Orosius,  11. 

♦ Hist.  des  Frsn^sis,  Toro.  111.  384. 
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not  only  rational  creatures  but  even  tamed 
those  that  are  without  reason,  and  that 
one  day  as  he  was  giving  a familiar  repast 
to  some  intimate  friends  and  rejoicing  to 
see  them  happy,  some  sparrows  came  down 
and  began  to  eat  crumbs  out  of  his  hand 
he  rclates  also  that  St.  Basle,  who  lived 
as  an  anchorito  on  the  mountain  near 
Rheims,  having  saved  a poor  beast  that 
had  fled  from  the  forest  pursued  by  a 
hunter  whose  dogs  seemed  to  forget  all 
their  ferocity  on  approaching  his  little  cell, 
it  used  to  be  remarked  by  all  hunters  in 
that  forest  ever  afterwards  that  any  beast 
who  could  gain  the  heights  in  that  forest 
was  safe,  for  that  then  the  dogs  would  lose 
their  ardour  and  the  hunters  their  courage.f 
St.  Meinrad,  the  hermit  of  Einsiedelin,  in 
the  ninth  century,  after  the  example  of  St 
John  the  apostle  of  charity,  had  tamed  two 
ravens  which  sliowed  their  fidelity  at  his 
deatb,  by  pursuing  his  murderers  to  Zurich 
with  horrible  cries,  which  led  to  their 
detoction.J  The  same  affection  for  animals, 
is  expressly  ascribed  to  St  Anselm,  St 
Francis,  and  many  other  great  servants  of 
God.  St.  Francis  used  often  to  say  his 
canonical  bours  with  the  birds,  near  their 
leafy  houses.  St  Bonaventura  describes 
the  rapturous  joys  of  contemplative  devo- 
tion  by  a divine  irradiation  in  the  mind 
as  exerting  an  influence  even  extemally 
upon  the  body,  and  filling  the  soul  with 
a desire  to  embrace  every  creature  of  God, 
sometimes  impelling  the  body  to  motion, 
and  at  others  to  rest  from  excess  of  sweet- 
ness.  Then  whatever  the  mind  beholds  it 
considers  it  as  abounding  with  a certain 
divine  sweetness.§  The  master  of  the  sen- 
tences  declares  it  to  havo  been  the  opinion 
of  the  holy  fathere,  that  no  creature  would 
have  been  poisonous,  or  hurtful  to  man  if 
he  had  not  sinned.||  In  the  ages  of  faith 
men  believcd  that  the  friends  of  God  would 
be  protected  from  the  evil  which  nature 
had  contracted ; they  evinced  an  affection 
even  for  inanimato  creatures  which  were 
not  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  their 
benevolence.  St  Severinus  repeuted  hav- 
ing uttered  an  imprecation  on  the  tree 
whose  branches  had  woundcd  him  as  he 
hastened  to  serve  a church,  and  alighting 
from  his  horse,  he  prostrated  himself  at 
its  roots,  and  besought  God  to  spare  it 
St  Gregory  of  Tours,  says,  that  this  noble 
saint  used  to  gather  flowers  in  the  season 

* Lib.  1.  rap.  xii.  ♦ Id.  Lib.  II,  cap.  3. 

t Tschudi  Einsiedlische  Chronik, 

$ Stimul.  Divini  Amoris,  Pars  III.  cap.  6. 

[1  Petr.  Lombard.  Sentent.  Lib.  II.  Distinet  15. 
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when  liliesunfolded  their  beauteous  fornis, 
and  that  he  used  to  fasten  them  on  the 
walls  of  his  church.*  On  the  oxtomal 
walls  of  ehurches,  these  humble  plants 
were  carvcd  in  stono,  as  we  read  of  Mei- 
rose. 

“Spreading  herba  aiwl  flowerets  briglit, 

Glistened  witli  the  dew  of  night ; 

Nor  herb,  nor  floweret  glistened  there, 

But  wsa  carvcd  in  the  clnistcr  arrhes  as  fair." 

The  holy  vestinents  used  in  the  abbey 
of  Lindesfarne  were  adoraed  with  figures 
of  the  wild  animals  that  lived  upon  the 
neighbouring  shore.  Book»  of  hours  used 
to  coutain  lessons  in  agrieulture  attached 
to  the  calendar:  these  appear  in  the  Heures 
de  llouen  in  Gothic  letters  and  in  many 
others.  The  miniaturos  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal  calendar  represented  the  mral  labours 
of  each  season,  which  are  also  sculptured 
along  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  on  the 
front  of  tlie  cathedral  of  Cremona,  buih  in 
1274  : and  on  the  brazengates  of  Loretto, 
the  rustic  youth  beholds  an  image  of  his 
own  occupatione  in  the  noble  figuro  of 
Adam,  breaking  the  ground  in  pursuance 
of  tlie  primal  sentence.  Nor  was  it  only 
in  speculation  that  nature  was  ci\joyed; 
the  undertakings  of  men  in  the  middle 
ages,  in  favour  of  material  interests,  were 
as  arduous  as  our  own,  though  generally 
for  a nobler  end.  Dante  does  not  disdain 
to  borrow  a similitude  from  the  Flemings, 
“and  their  mound  'twixt  Ghent  and  B ruges 
to  chase  back  the  ocean,  fearing  his  tu- 
multuous  tide  that  drives  towards  them» 
and  from  the  Paduans  and  theirs  along 
the  Brenta  to  defend  their  towna  and 
caedes,  ere  the  genial  wanntli  be  felt  on 
Chiarentanas  top.”  But  mightier  tasks 
than  these  were  accomplished  by  the 
Teutonic  order  in  Pmssia,  of  which  the 
greatest  was  the  Cyclopian  bank  of  the 
grand  m aster  Meinhard,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  between  Klbing  and  Marienburg, 
to  prevent  the  inundations  caused  by  the 
Nogat  and  the  Weichsel,  by  means  of  which 
a vast  portion  of  land  was  reclaitned 
and  made  subservient  to  human  wants. 
During  six  years  thousands  of  men  and 
tliousands  of  waggons  were  employed  day 
after  day  till  1204,  when  theamazing  work 
was  finished.  The  wanderer  in  our  day 
stands  rivetled  with  astonishment  at  the 
spectarle,  and  admits  that  die  mune  of 
Meinhard  mustbe  immortal.  “ Ilis  mag- 
nificent works  proclaim  how  excellent  hc 

• L)c  Gloria  Confessorum,  •r'0. 


was,”  says  the  old  chronicle,  “ for  he  dared 
to  undertako  a thing  which  other  raen 
would  not  have  had  courage  to  imagine.’  * 
In  ages  when  the  ideal  of  justice  was  be- 
lieved  to  be  St.  Louis  seated  after  hearing 
mass  at  the  foot  of  an  oak  in  the  forest  of 
Vincennes,  making  his  friends  sit  round 
him,  and  then  giving  audience  to  all  who 
had  business  to  transact  with  him,  it  is 
not  strange  diat  independent  of  motivesof 
public  economy  the  beauties  and  interests 
of  nature  should  have  becorae  even  an  ob 
ject  of  legislative  care.  The  wisdom  of  tlie 
middle  ages  provided  by  a multitude  of 
minute  statutes  and  practices  for  the  pre- 
servation  of  forests  and  seeured  their  per- 
petuity.  To  protect  tlie  celebrated  pine 
forest  near  Ravenna,  many  sovereign  pon- 
tiflfs  issued  briefs,  testifying  the  utmoet 
watchfulness  in  its  regard  : as  in  the  Vir* 
gilian  line  alluding  to  the  provision  of  the 
early  Roman  laws.f  the  woods  were  deemed 
worthy  of  consular  solicitude.  The  sim- 
ple manners  which  prevailed  among  all 
classes  of  society  kept  men  familiar  too 
with  the  humble  charms  of  the  animal 
world.  The  ixfrapfibs  was  a personage 
belonging  to  our  Christian  annals.  The 
blessed  confessor  Paschalis,  when  a youth, 
tended  the  floeks  in  tlie  fields,  and  he  ever 
loved  that  kind  of  life,  as  being  favourable 
to  the  exercise  of  humility  and  the  preser- 
vation  of  innocence.  The  occupations  of 
agrieulture  form  part  of  the  work  entitled 
the  innocent  pleasures  by  Platina  of  Home. 
The  sons  of  kings  used  to  be  familiar  with 
their  floeks  upon  the  mountains,  beauteous 
with  wild  flowcrs,  as  the  Pass  of  Storek 
and  the  Leitern  See,  which  looks  on  Engel- 
bergs  holy  pile.  Charleraagne,  every  niom- 
ing  after  mass,  used  to  pass  in  review  the 
poultry  of  the  lower  court.  We  read  of 
many  nobles  in  the  middle  ages  who  be- 
lieved,  as  Poggius  says,  that  a couutry  1 
life  and  the  woods,  conduco  more  to  the 
attainraent  of  nobility  than  cities,  and  who 
would  have  approved  of  no  passage  in 
Cicero  8 Orations  more  than  that  in  which 
he  asks,  “ What  cupidity  could  be  in  Ro- 
scius, who  always  lived  in  the  country. 
and  was  occupied  in  agrieulture, — a life 
greatly  removed  from  cupidity,  and  con- 
nected  with  duty.”J  Men  were  then  sub 
jects,  but  not  citizens, — a tenn  which  the 
inodom  sophists  have  adopted.  without 
troubling  theraselves  to  reflect  upon  its 
meaning.  In  the  heathen  time,  city 

• Voigt.  IV.  .74. 

f Petras  Crinitus  de  Honesl.  Discuss.  IV. 
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States  roally  existed,  as  in  the  Athenian 
and  cvery  similar  democracy,  where  each 
Citizen  was  in  some  vray  Bettled  in  the  city, 
and  had  the  right  of  possessing  a house 
there.  Even  in  Homers  time, every  thing 
that  concerned  the  govemment  of  a state 
was  connected  with  the  city,  and  the  mili- 
tary  families  and  the  nobles  dwclt  in  it» 
Hence,  it  is  viewed  in  Homer  as  a disgrace 
or  a misfortune  for  a noble  to  live  among 
tlie  hondsmen  in  the  country,  which  was 
abandoned  to  labourers  of  the  soil.  Hence 
the  distinction  between  the  term  an  Athe- 
nian and  inhabitant  of  Attica.  Even  Plato 
used  the  former  as  a more  honourable  ap- 
pellation  than  the  latter,  though  Mulier 
remarks,  that  even  in  Athens  there  was 
among  the  people  a constant  struggle  of 
feeling  between  the  turbident  working  of 
the  democracy  and  the  peaceful  inclination 
to  their  ancient  country  life.  The  Chris- 
tian  state  left  men  frcc  to  choose  the  latter, 
which  religion  sanctified,  and  the  term  of 
citizen  could  thenceforth  only  be  applied 
in  its  natural  and  classical  signification, 
to  denote  those  who  had  a corporal  resid- 
ence  in  cities.f  The  country  was  no  longer 
left  exclusivelv  to  the  rustic  labourers : the 
priests  of  holy  Chureh  spread  thcmselves 
over  it ; the  nobles  were  attached  to  their 
ancient  forest  life ; and  we  rcad  of  many 
who  in  youth,  or  in  seasons  of  recollection, 
from  a desire  of  greater  innocence,  would 
have  deigned,  like  Apollo,  to  dwell  beneath 
the  roof  of  Admetus,  mixing  with  his 
menial  train,  driving  along  his  flocks, 
whether  tiiey  roved  through  the  winding 
vallcy  or  rcstcd  in  the  upland  grove.  So 
ciear  and  powerful  is  Nature ‘s  voice,  that 
even  Socrates,  after  all  his  arguments  to 
prove  the  supcriority  of  tho  city  to  the 
country,  was  no  sooner  seatcd  peaceably  in 
the  cool  shade  of  the  plane-tree,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ilissus,  than  he  confessed 
that  he  felt  the  sweet  intluonce  of  that 
retreat.  “ O dear  Phttdrus,”  he  exclaims, 
“ do  I seem  to  you,  as  to  myself,  to  be  ex- 
periencing  a divine  impression  ?”  and  his 
companion  replies,  “ Truly,  O Socrates, 
contrary  to  custom,  a certain  flow  of  elo- 
quence  seems  to  have  Itonio  you  awny.” 
And  ho  resumes, — “Hear  me  then  in 
silence  ; for  in  fact  this  place  seems  to  be 
divine."!  This  loving  fumiliarity  with 
nature  was  inseparable  from  men  in  whose 
hearts  resided  so  dcep  a tone  of  the  etemal 

•Od.  XXIV.  414. 
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melodies ; but  so  also  was  the  conviction 
which  expcrience  had  given  to  St.  Augus- 
tin,  that  it  was  not  nature  alone,  or  the 
beauties  and  delights  of  earth,  that  could 
ever  satisfy  the  soul  of  man : “ that  which 
it  seeks  is  the  true  and  supreme  joy, 
which  as  St.  Bernard  says,  is  derived,  not 
from  the  creature  but  from  the  Creator, 
which,  when  received,  no  one  can  take  from 
it,  to  which,  in  comparison,  all  gladness  is 
affliction,  all  tranquillity  pain,  all  sweet- 
ness  bitterness,  all  that  can  delight,  vex- 
ation."  The  pretended  revelations  of  na- 
ture, independeut  of  tliat  tradition  by 
which  society  exists,  are  but  the  empty 
boast  of  a vain  philosophy.  Left  in  the 
presence  of  nature  alone,  uninformed  and 
unsanctified,  man  degenerates  rapidly  into 
a savage  state.  Without  religious  worship, 
which  is  the  realizing  of  the  abstract  idea 
of  the  divinity,  that  idea  would  soon  be 
effaced  from  his  thoughts ; and,  as  Lord 
Bacon  says,  “ No  light  of  nature  cxtendeth 
to  declara  the  will  and  true  worship  of 
God.*  However  conducive  to  the  physical 
enjoyments  of  man,  expericnce  sbous  that 
a life  in  the  country,  without  tho  constant 
resources  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  its 
rites,  becomes  in  the  end  completely  a 
Pagan  life,  natural  in  its  motivcs  as  well 
as  in  its  pursuits  and  pleasurcs.  Without 
an  altar,  not  the  shade  of  the  lofty  grovcs, 
not  the  soft  meadows,  not  the  stream 
descending  from  the  rocks,  and  clearer 
than  crystal,  winding  through  the  plain, 
can  sanctify  the  soul  of  man.  Left  in  the 
presence  of  nature  alone,  it  faints  and 
becomes  like  earth  without  the  dew  of 
heaven  ; it  is  oppressed  by  the  contempla- 
tion  of  that  vast  immensity ; it  loses  its 
tranquillity  and  its  joy.  Man  in  himself 
can  find  no  rest  or  peace : and  liow  should 
he  find  repose  in  the  works  of  nature, 
when  these  are  themselves  for  ever  rest- 
less?  The  fire  mounts  in  a perpetual 
course,  always  flickering  and  impatient; 
the  air  is  agitated  with  conllicting  winds, 
and  susceptible  of  the  least  impulse ; the 
watcr  hurries  on,  and  knows  no  peace ; 
and  even  this  ponderous  and  solid  earth, 
with  its  rocks  and  mountajns,  endures  an 
unceasing  process  of  degradation,  and  is 
ever  on  die  change.  Besides,  how  should 
spirits  of  human  kind  find  content  in 
nature,  when,  as  the  Stagyrite  proclaims, 
nature  is  in  most  things  only  the  slave  of 
man  ?"+  But  in  his  Creator  has  the  crea- 
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ture  preaent  rest,  and  in  the  pledge  of 
grace  revealed  supernaturally  from  on  high, 
has  he  eternal  peace,  immortal  felici  ty. 
We  mu  st  leave  the  laureis,  and  the  foun- 
tains,  and  the  swans,  and  ali  the  harnionies 
which  resound  along  the  inargin  of  rirers, 
and  we  must  enter  the  streets  tvith  the 
multitude,  in  queat  of  that  temple  of  peace 
where  the  I.amb  of  God  ia  offered  up  for 
sinuent.  Abandoned  to  nature,  the  man 
who  is  endowed  with  a delicate  and  sen- 
timental  aoul,  ia  found  to  breathe  only  the 
vagite  desires  of  the  modern  poet,  whose 
ideal  may  be  aeen  in  that  liurns,  of  whom 
we  read  that  “ he  has  no  religion  ; his 
heart  indeed  ia  alive  with  a trembling 
adoration,  but  there  ia  no  temple,  in  hia 
underatanding  : he  lives  in  darkness  and 
in  the  ahadow  of  doubt  : hia  religion  at 
beat  is  an  anxious  wiah — like  that  of  Ra- 
belaia,  a great  Perhaps."*  The  error  of 
the  modern  poeta  conaists  in  their  not 
viewing  the  visible  world  in  nnion  with 
the  tnysteries  of  foith,  and  in  supposing 
that  a mere  descriptiori  of  ita  extemal 
form  can  aatiafy  even  the  thirst  after  poetic 
beauty,  which  is  inherent  in  our  nature. 
Dante  is  blamed  by  them  for  mixing  scho- 
laatic  theology  with  hia  song ; but  it  is 
precisely  thia  very  mixture  which  gives 
that  cbarm  to  it  which  attracta  and  capti- 
vates  tho  tboughtful  heart.  The  same 
error  ia  committed  with  regard  to  life ; 
and  while  spirituality  and  faith,  with  ali 
their  beauteoua  expresaions  and  sublime 
affecting  symbola,  have  been  effaced,  in- 
stead  of  increasing,  proud  and  aensual  men 
have  forfeited  the  poaseasion  of  the  preaent 
good.  The  earth  is  infected  by  its  in- 
habitants  and  ita  joy  is  passed  away.  Ob-  I 
serve  the  character  of  those  cantons  of 
Switxerland  where  the  Catholic  religion 
is  unfelt,  and  men  are  left  in  presence  of 
nature  alone,  without  an  object  or  a sound 
to  recall  the  images  of  faith.  What  over- 
powering  melancholy  reigns  in  those  val- 
leys, notwithstanding  ali  that  dreasing, 
fattening,  harrowing,  and  distillation  of 
the  earth,  in  hopes  of  gnin ! What  a 
silence  is  there,  excepting  when  inter- 
rupted  by  the  fall  of  avalanches,  the  roar 
of  torrents,  and  the  eternal  aighing  of  the 
winda  1 What  a moral  blight  has  attended 
the  political  demarcation  of  the  territory ! 
There  are  indeed,  here  and  there,  some 
immense  enterprises  for  the  sake  of  profit 
and  pleasure,  some  unsightly  buildings, 
the  fruit  of  careful  apeculationa  to  afford 
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luxury  and  ease  to  the  distempered  in- 
habitants  of  licentious  cities,  who  come 
here  in  the  summer  season,  in  hopes  of 
enjoying  some  vague  dream  of  Arcadian 
life,  united  with  the  aolid  advantages  of  the 
| Kpicurean  form  ; but  no  where  do  you  aee 
the  beautiful  chapel  or  the  venerable  erosa; 
no  where  «ny  thing  to  realixe  a tender  or 
a sublime  idea;  no  sacred  sentences,  no 
devout  image,  to  exalt  men  to  the  spiritual 
life.  You  pass,  aa  on  the  borders  of  those 
Berne  I-akes,  whole  villages  without  a 
church  ; and  upon  the  sloping  lawns  you 
can  only  hope  to  find  some  ruina  of  a con- 
vent,  or  the  tower  of  some  ancient  church, 
which  you  will  find  converted  into  a barn 
or  a maguxine.  Yet  even  amidat  the  de- 
vastated  valleys,  covered  with  sand  and 
rocks  and  the  bare  trunks  of  broken  pinea, 
ploughed  up  with  the  rains  and  burnt  by 
the  fire  of  the  summer’s  day,  which  now 
present  that  pale  and  horrid  aspect  of  a 
fearful  nakedness,  the  Catholic  religion 
would  have  planted  her  peaceful  and  her 
beauteoua  trophies.  That  religion  has  left 
the  stamp  of  ner  genius  and  the  imperish- 
able  monuments  of  her  foith  in  the  deserta 
of  the  East,  and  on  the  wildest  rock  of 
Alpa  or  Pyrenees,  amidat  the  lions  under 
the  fi  res  of  the  tropic,  as  well  as  amidat 
the  bears  and  icebergs  of  the  pole.  Where 
is  there  a garden  of  more  rich  and  beau- 
teous  varietv  tban  in  the  very  valleys  sur- 
rounding  the  tracks  over  which  heresy  has 
passed  ? Even  to  the  mere  poetic  aoul, 
what  a delightful  accompaniment  to  the 
silent  hymn  of  nature  is  that  chiming  of 
angelic  bella  which  rises  at  evening  ana  at 
noon,  and  at  the  sweet  hour  of  prime,  from 
ali  sides  of  a Catholic  valley? — bells  that 
may  well  be  termed  of  the  angel,  that  are 
not  rung,  aa  in  other  landa,  by  base  hands, 
through  love  of  aordid  gain,  to  celebrate 
some  occasion  of  sensual  joy,  tcmporal  and 
vain,  soon  to  change  to  mourning  aa  vain, 
but  by  pious  hands,  through  the  devout 
intention  of  inspiring  men  with  thoughts 
of  prayer.  How  inspiring  is  it  to  hear  the 
great  bells  of  the  abbey  of  Engelberg  at 
the  fourth  hour  of  the  morning,  atvakening 
the  echoes,  amidat  tbe  rocks  and  eternal 
anotvs  of  Titiis,  and  piercing  the  vast 
foreats  of  the  surrounding  Alp ! What 
consolation  to  tbe  weary  pilgrim,  when 
stopping  to  shelter  from  the  storm  under 
some  covered  bank  which  charity  haa 
erected  by  the  mountain's  side,  he  beholds, 
even  there,  some  poor  prints.  representing 
in  successive  stages,  the  sacred  passion  of 
our  Lord,  and  dictating  some  seraphic 
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aspiratio» ! How  sweet  and  cheering, — 
i and  in  a philosophic  point  of  view,  how 
important,— is  ali  this,  and  how  it  pherishes 
j and  streogthens  oor  young  affections ! Hut 
as  tbe  swimmer  in  the  blue  flood  of  the 
arrowy  Khone  sees  the  pale  line  of  snow- 
| fed  waters  iseuing  from  the  devasted  hed 
I of  the  Arve,  and  no  sooner,  plies  his  right 
arm  to  be  horne  up  that  new  chonnel,  and 
entets  its  sullen  ware,  than  instantly  a 
sudden  cold  and  dcathlike  chill  strikes 
through  his  whole  body ; so  is  the  full  glow 
’ of  youthful  devotiori  checked  and  chilled 
when  we  pass  from  Samen  to  the  Scheidek, 
or  from  Soleure  and  Freyburg  to  the  shores 
of  the  I eman  Lake.  Protestantism  knows 
no  neighbourhood : it  goes  on  repeating  its 
old  and  barbarousinv  ectives,  like  those 
sullen  waters  of  the  Arve,  which  pass  down 
with  the  Khone  in  the  same  channel  with- 
out  blending  into  it,  without  losing  their 
chilling  aspect  or  ocquiring  the  least  porthm 
i of  its  warmth  or  of  its  purity.  And  would 
I you  know  how  the  loss  of  the  joys  of  the 
| t 'atholic  faith  ia  felt  by  those  of  the  moderus 
themselves,  who  seem  to  have  a finer  and 
more  spiritual  nature  ? Hear  these  lines 
that  are  enough  to  make  the  blood  weep 
j from  one'a  heart : — 

*'  Alas ! oar  young  aifectious  nm  to  vaste, 

Or  water  but  the  desert ; whenee  arise 
Tlie  weeds  of  dark  luxurianee,  lares  of  baste 
Bank  at  tbe  core,  thottgh  teuipliiig  to  the  eyes ; 
Flowers  whose  wild  odoura  breathe  but  sgnnies, 
Anii  treeswhoae  genis  arepoiaon;  such  tlie  plauta 
Which  spring  beueulh  her  stepa  as  Paasion  fliea 
0'er  the  world's  wihiemeas,  and  vainly  pouta 
Far  tome  celeatial  Iruit  forbidden  to  our  wants.”* 

The  ancients  tried  ali  the  means  which 
i imagination  could  propose  or  wealth  and 
power  execute,  in  order  to  enjoy  Nature, 
and  avoil  themselves  of  her  possession. 
The  Lmperor  Adrian,  after  vjsiting  the 
provinces  of  his  empire,  wished  to  concen- 
trate,  at  hia  countiy  villa  of  Tivoli,  what- 
ever  had  most  struck  his  attention.  There 
he  built  the  Lyccnm,  the  Academy,  the 
: Prytanea,  as  they  were  at  Athens-  There 
he  formed  the  valley  of  Tempe,  like  that 
in  Thessaly ; there  he  constructed  the 
Canope,  like  that  near  Alexandria.  AU 
this  was  not  sufficient : he  conceired  the 
deaign  of  representing  there  the  Elysian 
fields  : but  at  this  stage  be  was  attacked 
by  tbe  mortal  iUness  of  which  he  died  at 
Baia.  The  poor  insatiate  modems  too,  in 
vain  attempt  to  aatiafy  themselves  with  the 
beanty  of  parks,  and  the  imitation  of  na- 
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ture,  in  lakes  and  gardens,  interspersed 
with  objecta  of  heathen  art  and  the  planta 
of  eastern  clime,  the  cypreas  and  her 
spire : — 

: 

*'  They  show  the  planta  diyine  and  strange 
That  every  hour  their  blossoms  cbange, 

Ten  tliotisaud  lovely  huea  ! 

With  buddiug,  fadiug,  faded  flowera, 

They  stond  the  wonder  of  the  bowera 
From  mora  to  evening  dews.” 

Then  comes  the  complaint  of  Gilbert,  la- 
menting  that  the  hopes  of  genius,  the  jov 
and  triumph  of  nature,  should  be  at  an  end. 
“ Unhappy  guest  at  the  banquet  of  life,  I 
appear  for  one  day  and  die ! I die : and 
ou  my  grave  no  one  wiU  scatter  flowers. 

1 Farewell,  fields  that  I love ! and  thon, 
sweet  verdure and  thou,  smiling  solitude 
of  woods  ! Sky,  beauteous  canopy  for 
man  ! admirable  Nature  ! for  the  last  time 
farewell  !"*  And  even  before  they  leam 
i to  contemplate  this  separation,  after  aU 
their  pains,  there  is,  even  amidst  these 
beauteous  bowers,  the 

“Sotnelhing  stili  that  prompts  the  etenud  sigb  1" 

For,  even  to  the  mere  poetic  imagination, 

' nature  alone  cannot  suffice ; and  in  Para- 
dise itself,  man  could  not  be  ltappy  if  God 
or  his  angels  did  not  visit  hitn.  They 
look  around  from  tlieir  fairy  halla,  and 
inhale  the  ambrosial  aspect;  but  do  they 
not  sometimes  lament  that,  when  evening 
sinks  o’er  the  earth,  so  beautiful  and  soft, 
there  sounds  no  deep  bell  in  the  distant 
tower,  no  faint  dying-day  hymns  steal 
aloft  from  cloistered  cells,  to  make  the 
forest  leaves  seem  stirred  with  prayerf 
Their  own  poet  represent»  his  hunter 
looking  from  the  steep  promontory  upon 
tbe  lake,  and  exclainting,  “What  a scene 
were  here,  could  we  but  see  the  turreta  of 
a convent  gray  on  yonder  meadow  1” — 

For  when  the  midnight  moon  should  lare 
Her  forchead  in  the  silrer  wave, 

How  solemn  on  the  eor  would  come 
The  holy  matin‘s  distant  hum : 

While  the  deep  peal's  comroanding  tone 
Should  wake  in  yonder  islet  Ione 
A sainted  herrnit  from  his  cell, 

To  drop  a bead  with  every  kneil.” 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  moming : but 
when  so  sweet  as  during  those  early  walks 
between  paintings  of  the  sacred  Passion,  to 
the  first  mass  of  the  Capuchins,  whose 
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convent  crowns  the  towering  rock,  or  is 
cmbosomed  in  the  odoriferous  grove  ? 

“ The  youtli  of  grcen  aavannaha  spake 
Anrl  many  an  endlesa,  eudless  lakc, 

With  n 11  iis  fuiry  crowds 
Of  ibImuIs,  that  together  lie, 

As  quieti  y as  spota  of  sky 
Among  the  evening  clouds.” 

Lovely  is  this  painting  of  your  Wordsworth, 
but  would  it  acquire  no  fresh  charm  from 
thinking  of  those  conventa,  which  might 
cover  them,  as  in  those  islands  of  the 
Adriatic  gulf,  seen  from  the  towers  of 
Venice,  and  from  the  music  of  those  bells, 
which  would  sound  along  its  shore,  for  the 
angelus  or  the  benediction  ? might  not  the 
vesper  hymn  suggest  a sweeter  image  than 
occurs  in  the  Yirgilian  line,  which  speaks 
of  the  hour  in  which  begins  the  first  rest 
of  wretched  mortuis  ?*  Contemplate  again 
the  seasons  of  the  year  ; see  what  a charm 
descends  upon  the  enamelled  garden,  from 
its  reference  to  the  altar  ; for  why,  cries 
the  tender  poet,  “ O flowers,  raise  ye  your 
full  chalices  to  the  light  of  morning,  why 
in  the  damp  shade  oxhale  those  first  per- 
fumes  which  the  day  breathes  ? Ah,  close 
them  stili,  flowers  that  I love ; guard 
them  for  the  incense  of  the  holy  places, 
for  the  ornament  of  the  sanctu ary.  The 
sky  inundates  you  with  tears,  the  eye  of 
the  morn  makes  you  fruitful ; you  are  the 
incense  of  the  world,  which  it  sends  up  to 
God."f  Sweet  is  it  to  recline,  composed 
in  placid  peace,  upon  the  shady  luwn,  when 
violet  and  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay,  em- 
broider  the  ground,  more  coloured  than  with 
store  of  costliest  emblems,  and  to  hearken  to 
the  verse  of  some  wild  minstrel,  who  sings 
by  the  ciear  stream  which  flows  through  the 
meadow,  on  a summer'8  day ; but  sweeter 
stili  to  hear  the  litanees  and  hymns  of 
holy  church  rise  from  the  midst  of  waving 
corn,  when  her  annual  rogations  implore  a 
blessing  on  the  first  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  when  the  cross  and  banner  of  her 
bright  processions  glitter  through  the  dark- 
some  foliage.  I Nor  are  thy  reviving  sports, 
innocent  and  playful  youth,  insensible  to 
the  universal  influence  of  the  church's  sea- 
son.  Well  I know  how  dear  to  the  bold 
swimmer  is  the  plunge  into  the  ciear  blue 

• .Eneid,  II.  t De  Ia  Martiae. 
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flood  of  the  impetuous  Rhone,  which  hurries 
him  along  amidst  froth  and  waves,  sport- 
ing  as  ia  a bed  of  waters,  or  the  fall  from 
those  projecting  rocks,  which  stand  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Lecco,  under  that 
noble  promontory  on  which  stood  the  Tra- 
ga*dia  of  Pliny ; but  there  is  to  him  even 
a sweeter  moment,  when  winter  first  de- 
parts,  and  he  hastens  to  the  remembered 
pool,  along  the  embowered  banks  of  the 
bright  stream  which  first  hears  the  sweet 
bird  that  harbingers  the  spring,  and  there 
gathers  those  budding  osiers,  which  each 
returning  year  our  mother  Church  puts 
into  his  hands  to  serve  as  palms,  to  be 
borne  on  that  day  of  mystic  triumph, 
when  she  celebrates  the  entrance  of  the 
Son  of  God  into  Jerusalem.  These  are  ! 
the  resources  of  a northern  clime  ; but  yet,  i 
methinks,  even  thy  stately  forests,  noble  i 
V'alencia,  where  innumerable  old  and  lofty 
palm  trees  shade  the  shore  of  Alicant, 
would  lose  half  their  interest  to  the  Chris- 
tian  eye,  if  their  branches  were  not  yearly  I 
thinned  for  that  solemn  festival,  and  sent 
in  offering  to  the  eternal  city.  In  a country 
stripped  and  dismantled  by  the  modern 
philosophy,  one  lives  only  in  visible  pre- 
sence  of  what  passes,  like  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  or  the  flowers  of  the  field ; and  the 
youthful  race,  which  is  the  most  susceptible 
of  the  charms  of  nature,  like  summer  flies, 
is  sought  for  in  vain,  when  autumnal  rains 
have  cooled  the  rivers,  and  despoiled  the 
bowersof  their  foliage.  Without  veryex- 
traordinary  grace  the  progress  of  seasons 
and  of  years  is  felt  by  the  noblest  disposi-  | 
tions,  which  are  the  most  apt  for  every 
change,  with  an  emotion  of  deeper  and 
deeper  melancholy ; but  in  a Catholic  land 
one  consorts  continually  with  things  that 
never  die ; and  as  one  grows  older,  one 
only  feels  as  if  endowed  with  higher  and 
higher  privileges,  which  are  to  be  crowned 
at  length  in  the  last  supernal  state,  to 
which  death  is  but  the  momentary  passage. 

This  mutual  influence  of  nature  and  faith, 
multiplying  and  expressing  each  other’s 
joys,  was  profoundly  felt  by  the  meek 
possessors  of  the  earth  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  hence  arose  a number  of  beautiful 
monumenta,  the  mouldering  ruins  of  which  i 
stili  adorn  our  country,  though  their  origin 
and  object  may  have  been  long  forgotten. 
Historiansrecord  the  profusion  of  oratorios 
which  were  destroyed  in  England  when 
the  new  religion  was  first  established. 
These  little  chapels,  embowered  amidst 
the  pale  ivy  or  the  myrtles  that  love  the 
shore,  were  common  in  the  days  when 
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above  ali  things  the  woods  were  dear  to 
men,  aud  the  divine  muse  was  belored 
everywbere,  found  to  be  sweet  amidst  the 
woods,  and  sweet  upon  the  waves,  com- 
bining  all  the  fabled  chunns  of  Orpheus 
and  Arion.  Petrarch  beautifully  moruUzes 
upon  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  and  declares 
that  it  is  his  resolution  to  raise  an  altor 
there  in  the  garden  which  hangs  over  the 
water.  “ It  abaU  not,"  he  continues,  “be 
dcdicated,  Iike  those  of  Seneca,  to  the  gods 
of  the  rivers,  or  the  nymphs  of  the  foun- 
tains,  but  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mother 
of  that  God  who  has  destroyed  the  ultars 
and  demolished  the  templea  of  all  other 
gods. " The  month  of  May  was  called  the 
month  of  Mary,  when  men  would  devoutly 
repeat  her  office  os  they  walked  in  some 
garden,  bright  with  the  sweet  bue  of  eaBt- 
ern  sapphire  that  was  spread  over  the 
serene  aspect  of  the  pure  air,  at  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  and  beheld  the  swans  majes- 
tically  resting  on  the  limpid  waters.  The 
waters  too  were  claimed,  and  images  of 
taints  and  hermits,  and  mitred  fatliers, 
were  seen,  stretehing  the  hund  of  benedic- 
tion  over  them,  as  at  the  lialbian  promon- 
tory  on  the  Lariun  lake.  The  course  acruss 
the  Laguncs,  for  eighteen  miles  from  Ve- 
nice  to  the  Camaldolese  convent  on  the 
isle  of  St.  Clement,  is  marked  by  an  image 
of  our  Lady,  with  a lamp  burning,  which 
seems  almost  to  touch  the  sea,  over  which 
it  casts  so  far  its  placid  bcam.  In  the 
midst  of  the  lake  of  Garda  is  a point, 
tnentioned  by  Dante,  where  the  bishong  of 
Trent,  Verona,  and  Brescia,  would  liave 
the  riglit  of  giving  their  benediction ; and 
1 have  heard  the  sweet  and  solemn  sound 
of  litanee  or  sacred  hymns  rise  from  boats 
of  pilgrims,  bearing  cross  aud  holy  bannera, 
across  I.ugano’s  lake,  when  boat  used  to 
respond  to  boat  while  onward  hasteuing. 

Wherever  a wild  and  broken  rock  pro- 
jected,  or  a beanteous  hili  rose  from  a 
rivers  bank,  there  was  sure  to  be  some 
spot  dear  to  piety,  which  scholars  and  poets 
would  unite  to  celebrate,  like  that  of  Mount 
Valerian  on  the  Seine,  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject  of  an  elegant  Latin  history  by  Briezac. 
As  the  morning  sun  first  visita  the  mountaiu 
heights,  so  does  the  great  and  admirable 
sun  of  justice  make  bis  groce  to  shine  first 
at  the  door  of  the  solitary  hermit,  and  of 
those  who  Uve  retired  upon  the  points  of 
rocks.  When  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  was 
ordained  priest,  he  repaired  to  a chapel 
situated  on  a mountain  in  the  midst  of  a 
wood,  near  the  river  Tarne,  and  there  he 
said  his  first  mass.  The  presbytery  of  St. 


! Vit  of  Mont-Meillan,  being  on  the  side 
of  a hiU,  commanded  a most  beautiful  view 
over  the  country.  The  curate,  in  the  year 
1695,  thought  this  garden  was  too  beauti- 
ful to  be  left  without  rendering  Service  to 
religion.  Accordingly  he  had  the  piety  to 
convert  it  into  a Calvory,  with  grottos  and 
cella  for  prayer ; so  that  a crowd  of  devout 
people  used  to  come  there  on  Sundays  and 
festivals  from  the  neighbouring  parislies.  * 
Marchangy  makes  his  traveUer  of  the  four- 
teenth  century  remark,  that  as  he  mounted 
the  heights  of  Fourvieres  at  I.yons,  the 
view  became  so  enchanting,  that  he  was 
almost  certain  to  find  at  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  some  place  of  pilgrimage.  “ For 
I have  remarked,"  he  adds,  “ in  the  course 
of  my  travels  that  religion  never  fails  to 
invite  tender  or  sufiering  souls  to  places, 
whose  naturol  beauty  attests  the  power  of 
the  Creator.”f  The  fields  and  level  shores 
were,  indeed,  associated  with  religious 
mysteries : for,  that  standiug  of  Jesus  by 
the  lake  of  Genesareth  when  the  multitude 
pressed  upon  him,  that  seeing  of  the  two 
boats  and  the  occupation  of  the  fishermen, 
that  walk  throtigh  the  corn  with  the  dis- 
ciples  on  the  Sabbath,  of  which  men  had 
heard  from  infancy  olways  in  the  same 
sweet  season  of  the  summer,{  made  sucli 
an  impression,  that  they  could  never  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  nature,  or  the  recreations 
of  a country  life  without  thinking  of  their 
blessed  Redeemer ; but  mountains  were 
especially  dear  to  religion  from  the  remem- 
brance  of  that  mount  whose  name  has  given 
an  universal  and  beloved  fame  to  the  pale 
verdure  of  the  oUve,  from  that  of  Thabor, 
and  Sinai,  and  Ephreim,  which  fed  the 
holy  Samuel.  It  was  on  mountains  that 
God  manifested  himself  to  the  Hcbrews 
of  old,  and  it  was  on  them  that  the  tremen- 
dons  mysteries  of  human  redemption  were 
accomplished.  Mountain  heights,  enclos- 
ing  on  their  brown  and  mossy  moors  the 
spot  where  earliest  wild  flowers  grow, 
were  dear  to  village  children,  but  so  were 
they  also  to  the  eye  of  faith,  as  symboUcal 
of  a religious  life ; for  mountains  are  the 
abodes  of  the  most  noble  animals,  the  lion 
and  the  eagle  ; the  source  of  the  mightiest 
and  purest  streams ; the  soil  congenial  to 
the  loftiest  trees,  the  cedor  and  the  pine ; 
the  places  most  secure  to  helpless  inno- 
cence,  in  consequence  of  their  distance  from 
the  haunts  of  men ; the  spots  which  are 
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the  first  and  last  to  enjoy  the  golden  light 
of  day,  and  which  afford  the  farthest  pros- 
pect  over  this  world  of  woe.*  During  the 
ages  of  faith  in  reference  to  the  holy  en- 
closures  on  their  summits,  it  might  with 
truth  be  said.  that  the  mountains  distilled 
sweetness,  and  the  hilis  flawed  with  milk 
and  honey ; for  there  was  heard  at  many 
seasoas  of  every  year  a voiee  of  the  multi- 
tude  on  the  mountains,  as  if  of  a people 
gathering,  a voice  of  the  sound  of  kings 
and  of  the  nations  assembling.  Then  used 
each  man  to  say  joyfully  to  his  neighbour, 
“Come,  and  let  us  ascend  to  the  inountain 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  house  of  the  God 
of  Jacob;  he  will  teach  us  his  ways,  and 
we  will  walk  in  his  paths ; because  a lnw 
hath  gonc  forth  from  Sion,  and  the  word  of 
the  Lord  from  Jerasalem.” 

Theblessed  .1  ohn  of  the  Crossdistinguishes 
three  kinds  of  holy  places,  that  is,  places 
whereGod  is  accustomedto  excite  the  will  to 
devotion.  The  first  are  certain  spots  ren- 
dered  agreeable  by  the  extensireness  and 
variety  of  the  view,  by  the  verdure  of 
trees  and  plants,  by  solitude  and  silence. 
The  end  in  employing  such  places  is  to 
elevate  the  heart  to  God.  Almost  every 
Christian  city,  and  even  village,  was  adorn- 
ed  and  consoled  by  some  place  of  this  kind, 
on  which  a Calvary  was  erected,  where 
devout  persona  went  at  ali  times  to  pray  ; 
and  where  at  intervals,  as  on  the  festivals 
of  the  holy  cross  in  May  and  in  September, 
the  whole  population  would  ossemble  then 
in  peaceful  pilgrimage,  to  assist  at  the 
divine  ofiices  celebrated  in  an  adjoining 
chapel,  and  to  hear  some  man  of  God  dis- 
course  upon  the  love  of  Jesus.  Such  was 
the  Mount  Valerien  near  the  city  of  Paris, 
whereliermits  bad  reaidedsincethe  eleventh 
century,  whose  sweet  solitude  even  kings 
protected,  for  in  the  year  1633  there  was 
a royal  decree  forbidding  any  one  to  keep 
a hostelerie  upon  that  mountain  nearer 
than  the  village  of  Surdne.f  In  the  honse 
of  the  missionaries  on  the  summit,  it  was 
the  custom  to  admit  laymen  who  desired 
to  make  retreuts.  The  Cardinal  de  Noailles 
came  there  every  year  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  Cardinal  fioromeo  used  in  like 
manner  to  retire  to  the  Calvary  on  Monte 
Varalc,  where  were  represented  the  mys- 
teries  of  the  Passion.  Here  were  fields  of 
rosea,  which  embalmed  the  air  with  their 
sweet  fragrance  ; and  when  the  multitude 
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assembled,  such  peace  and  joy  beamed  from 
every  countenance,  that  one  might  have 
thought  that  the  reign  of  universal  order 
was  olready  come.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  sophists  who  wrought  the  last  revo- 
lution,  was  to  throw  down  the  crosses  and 
desecrate  the  sanctuary,  that  ali  men  might 
know  thcm  by  their  fruits.  The  second 
kind,  continues  the  blessed  Friar,  are  par- 
ticular  places,  whether  solitary  or  not,  in 
which  God  is  known  to  have  had  extraor- 
dinary  intercourse  with  just  men,  thither 
sending  his  winged  messengers  on  errands 
of  supernal  grace,  so  that  these  persons 
continue  ever  after  attached  to  them , though 
it  is  not  the  place  but  the  soul  which  draws 
down  the  grace  of  God.  Thus  Abraham 
raised  an  altar  on  the  spot  where  God  had 
appeared  to  him  ; and  in  passing  by  it  on 
his  return  from  Egypt,  he  again  worshipped 
there ; and  J acob  also  made  an  altar  of 
stone  in  the  place  where  the  Lord  appeared 
to  him.  Such  are  the  famous  church  of 
the  Portiuncula  and  the  seraphic  mountain 
of  Alvernia  in  Italy,  exhibiting  those  won- 
drously  split  rocks,  which  a pious  tradition 
ascribes  to  the  earthquake  at  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  clothed  with  that  deep  and 
solemn  wood,  which  so  often  bebeld  the 
secret  wanderings  and  heard  the  infinite 
sighs  of  the  fervent  servants  of  God,  Francis 
and  Anthony,  where  the  former,  while  pray- 
ing  at  day-break  on  ita  rocky  side,  received 
the  stigmata  which  his  limbs  two  years 
did  carry.  Sucb,  too,  is  that  high  moun- 
tain called  Cruachan  Ailge,  in  Ireland,  so 
memorable  for  having  been  the  place  where 
St.  Patrick  spent  a I-ent  in  great  abstinence 
and  solitary  meditation.  The  places  where 
hermits  had  lived  or  where  holy  men  used 
to  preach,  were  often  called  ever  afterwards 
the  holy  place.  Thus,  in  the  diocese  of 
Paris,  there  is  a lieu-saint,  so  called  from 
St.  Quentin  having  lived  there  a recluse. 
There  is  another  lieu-saint  in  the  diocese 
of  Coutances  near  Valogne,  where  holy 
solitaries  lived  under  the  first  race  of  kings. 
In  Germany  there  is  Heiligenstad,  where 
Dngobert  I.  had  a vision  of  saints.*  That 
tower  of  Ader,  where  St.  Jlerome  says  the 
angel  appeared  to  the  shepherds  that  were 
watching  their  flocks  by  night  would  be  n 
place  of  the  same  order.  The  third  kind 
of  places  are  those  which  God  has  destined, 
by  an  especial  choice,  for  his  Service.  Such 
were  Mount  Sinai  and  Mount  Horeb.f 
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The  Carmelite  friar  Nicholas,  who  describes 
his  pilgritnage  to  Jerusalem  in  the  year 
1487,  visited  these  holy  mountains,  to 
which  he  could  travel  only  by  night, 
through  the  midst  of  horrible  deserts.  Ar- 
riving  at  length  within  view  of  the  convent 
of  St.  Catharine,  he  says  that  every  one 
wept  for  joy.  The  inonks  received  them 
with  great  charity,  but  the  pilgrims  werc 
only  disposed  for  prayer.  After  mass  matins 
were  sung,  after  which  every  one  retired 
to  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The 


pilgrims  disposed  themselres  to  visit  the 
holy  places  of  the  mountain  by  confession 
and  devout  prayer.  On  Mount  Sinai  and 


Mount  Horeb,  he  says,  there  were  many 
holy  chapels  to  honour  the  spots  which  are 
consecrated  by  events  of  the  sacred  history. 
He  describes  his  ascent  and  the  views  from 
the  snmmit,  and  no  book  of  modern  travels 
will  convey  the  same  impression  of  reality 
as  this  holy  man’s  simple  relation.  In  few 
words  he  makes  you  behold  the  two  moun- 
tains of  Sinai  and  Horeb,  and  the  holy 
places  and  the  dreadful  wilderness,  and  tbe 
Red  Sea  with  its  desert  islands  and  the 
horrible  mountains  of  Thebaid.*  The 
moderns  bave  lost  the  idea  of  holy  places, 
and  are  often  disposed  to  condemn  and 
ridicnle  those  who  have  retained  it.  Had 
they  been  with  Moses  upon  Horeb,  they 
would  have  imagined  some  figure  that 
would  dispense  their  making  bare  the 
feet.  Let  us  pause  a momen  t,  therefore, 
to  hear  the  sentiments  of  men  in  ages  of 
feith  respecting  the  origin  and  influence 
of  that  .idea.  In  the  first  place,  they 
needed  not  the  discourse  of  Milton  to  teach 
them  as  a general  precept, 

- “ tlint  Ood  attribute*  to  plaee 

No  sanctity,  if  none  be  thither  brougbt 

Bj  men  who  there  frequent,  or  therein  dwell."i 

This  was  a Catholic  maxim,  which  he  had 
gathered,  as  many  things  besides,  from  the 
writings  of  the  olden  time.  St.  Bemard 
had  said,  “ Let  no  one  flatter  or  congratu- 
late himself  respecting  a place,  because  it 
is  said,  this  place  is  holy,  non  enim  locus 
homines,  sed  homines  locum  sanctificant 
to  which  words  the  pilgrim  brother  Nicho- 
las  alludes,  saying,  “ Le  canon  dit,  1'homme 
fait  le  sainct  lieu,  et  non  le  lien  fait  la 
saincte  personne.”!  “Neither  do  holy 
places,"  says  Welafried  Strabo,  abbot  of 
ruida,  “profit  those  who  lay  aside  holinesa, 
nor  do  horrid  places  injure  those  who  are 
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prolected  by  the  grace  of  God.  The  angels 
feli  in  heaven,  whereas  Moses  was  prescrved 
in  the  waters;  Daniel  umong  die  lions, 
and  the  three  children  in  the  fire."*  St. 
Peter  the  venerable,  abbot  of  Cluni,  writ- 
ing  to  the  monks  of  Mount  Thabor,  ex- 
horting  them  to  he  eapecially  devout  and 
fervent,  from  the  consideration,  not  only 
of  their  being  Christians  and  monks,  but 
also  because  they  inhubit  a holy  place, 
desires  them  to  remember  well  that  a holy 
place  can  never  save  them. f “As  for 
these  places  of  pilgrimage,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary  graces  which  are  vouchsafed  to 
those  who  visit  them,”  says  the  blessed 
John  of  the  Cross,  “the  reason  of  their 
existence  is  to  give  occasion  for  more 
ardent  fervour  and  opportunity  for  men  to 
awaken  their  piety.  It  is  for  this  end  that 
miracles  are  wronght  in  those  places  where 
the  faithful  assemble  to  offer  up  their  vows 
to  heaven,  in  sight  of  the  sacred  images. 
Their  foith  in  God,  their  confidence  in  his 
goodness,  their  singular  devotion  for  the 
saints  whom  these  celebrated  images  re- 
present,  and  their  continual  prayers,  sus- 
tained  by  the  intercession  of  tho  blessed, 
obtain  from  God  these  extraordinary  pro- 
digies,  of  which  the  whole  glory  returns 
to  the  Creator.  We  find  that  thcso  opera- 
tions  generally  occur  in  places  where  the 
painting  or  image  is  some  simple  and 
common  work,  and  where  the  place  itself 
is  retired  and  solitary,  far  from  the  haunta 
of  men,  where  simplicity  and  faith  alone 
are  favoured,  where  the  length  and  diffi- 
culty  of  the  journey  may  prove  the  devotion 
of  the  heart,  and  where  the  solitude  of 
the  place  itself  may  deliver  the  pilgrims 
from  the  noise  of  the  world,  ana  favour 
their  devotion,  as  when  our  Lord  withdrew 
to  deserts  and  to  mountains  for  his  prayer.”! 
The  xeal  with  which  such  places  were 
visited  by  the  early  Christians  may  be 
learned  from  St.  Angustin,  where  he  says, 
“ Brcthren,  recall  to  mind  how,  on  any 
festival  of  the  martyrs,  when  any  holy 
place  is  named  for  any  certain  day,  the 
crowds  flow  in  together,  to  celebrate  the 
solemnity.  How  they  excite  one  another ; 
how  they  encourage  one  another,  and  say, 
Let  us  go  ; let  us  go  ; and  when  it  is  asked 
whither?  they  reply  to  such  a place,  to 
such  a holy  place  : they  talk  together,  and 
as  if  catching  fire  from  one  another,  they 
kindle  into  one  fiame,  which  impels  them 
to  that  holy  place  which  saintly  meditution 
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points  out  to  them.  Such  i»  the  holy  lore 
which  niakcs  men  visit  tetnporal  places  of 
sanctity.  Whst  then  ought  to  be  their 
ordour  in  hastening  to  heaven."*  lf  men 
would  only  observe  what  passe*  within 
themselves  with  regard  to  numan  things, 
tbey  might  learn  to  understand  the  prin- 
cipio of  devotion  to  holy  place»,  with  regard 
to  God : for  instance,  they  esteem  one 
chapter  of  a fuvouritc  book  more  highly 
than  the  rest,  because  they  rememlier  hav- 
ing  read  it  in  presence  of  a friend  who  is 
now  absent.  lf  they  have  executrd  any 
work  of  art  while  conversing  with  him, 
they  prize  it  more  than  all  othera  on  that 
account.  What  intense  and  subtlo  feeling 
connecta  itself  with  the  most  trifling  cir- 
cumstance  which  has  any  relation  to  the 
earthly  affectioni  of  the  heart ! and  so  it 
ia  with  thoae  who  lore  God  in  hia  aaints. 
Their  habita,  the  atalf  they  naed  to  bear, 
the  chamber  they  used  to  inhabit,  the  rock 
on  which  they  used  to  pruy,  the  well  frorn 
which  they  drank,  the  aepulchre  where 
they  repose,  become  precioua  and  venerable 
and  holy. 

From  St.  Gregory  of  Toura  we  can  learn 
the  usual  mode  in  which  anch  places  were 
visited,  for  be  says,  “ On  one  occasion,  as 
I waa  going  about  the  city  of  I ,yons  to  risit 
the  holy  places,  the  man  who  walked  be- 
fore  tu  coming  to  the  crypt  of  the  bleaaed 
Holius,  inrited  us  to  pray,  saying,  because 
a great  prieat  rests  in  this  place."f  Cold 
ungrateful  men  may  argue  or  contemn, 
but  reuson  will  admit  the  wiedorn  of  a 
devotion  which  is  founded  in  the  deepest 
principies  of  our  nature.  Ah,  why  are  men 
so  umloubting  and  resolute  to  admit  an 
excuse  for  omitting  the  mernory  of  God  ; 
why  so  backword  and  forbidding,  so  full  of 
scepticism  and  difficulties,  when  an  occa- 
sion is  olfered  of  invoking  bim?  Nerer 
can  I luse  the  remembrance  of  that  even- 
ing  of  sweet  peuce,  when  with  the  holy 
monks  of  Vallombroaa  1 went  the  round 
of  all  their  bleaaed  spots,  aanctified  by  the 
wondrous  life  and  bliasful  death  of  the 
ancient  eremitea  of  that  cloister,  when  the 
narrow  cell  which  had  sheltered  one,  the 
rocky  bed  on  which  another  had  expired, 
and  erery  other  rerered  memorial  woi 
visited  with  soleum  iitanee  or  hymn  to 
Christ’»  blessed  mother,  or  offering  of 
glory  for  everlasting  to  the  triune  God. 
Thus  did  we  ascend  that  mount  of  Para- 
dise, when  each  step  they  inrited  me, 
thoughtless  and  obdurate,  to  turn  frorn 

• Tractat.  In  Pa.  cxxi. 

f De  gloria  Confetuioruni,  02. 

nature  unto  nature'»  God.  To  Vallombros» 
one  repaira  with  recollections  that  centre  ! 
upon  the  poesy  of  M ilton,  and  from  it  one 
returns  with  a mind  refreahed,  exalted, 
enraptured  with  a sense  of  that  supernal 
music  which  can  be  known  fully  bnt  where 
day  endleas  shinea.  By  the  erection  of 
stations  in  aome  retired  spot,  in  the  neigh-  > 
bourhood  of  erery  town,  the  chureh  pro- 
poeed  to  multiply  places  which,  by  the 
repreaentation  of  our  bleaaed  Sariours 
suffering»,  might  more  the  heart»  of  ber 
rnildren  to  greater  ferrour,  and  serve  as  a 
perpetnal  instruction  to  the  ignorant : and 
in  connection  with  the  great  historical  facta 
and  awfui  mysteries  of  religion,  these 
affecting  memoriala  of  piety  contributed  to 
the  riches  which  the  earth  waafonnd  to  yield 
to  the  meek  in  agea  of  faith.  What  waa 
the  idea  of  their  institution  ? at  .lerusalem 
waa  their  originai.  There  tradition  has 
preaerved  eren  many  circumstancea  of  the  J 
passion,  which  are  not  related  in  the  Gos- 
pel.  The  spot  is  shown  where  Mary  met 
Jesus  bearing  the  erosa  ; driven  away  by 
the  gnards,  she  took  another  road,  and  waa 
found  again  further  on,  following  the  Sa- 
riour.  It  ia  Chateaubriand  who  thus 
apeaka : “ Faith  ia  not  opposed  to  these 
tmditions,  which  ahow  to  what  a degree 
this  wondrous  and  sublime  hiatory  has 
been  engraven  on  the  mernory  of  men. 
F.ighteen  centuries  passed  orer,  persecu- 
tions  without  end,  unceasing  revolutiona, 
ruina  piled  up,  and  stili  ever  increasing, 
have  not  been  nble  to  efface  or  conceal  the 
trace  of  this  divine  mother  weeping  for 
ber  aon !"  The  Chnrch  waa  well  aware 
of  the  impressions  felt  by  those  who  visited 
these  stations,  and  with  her  constant  tender 
solicitude  she  endeuvoured  to  provide  the 
same  for  all  her  children.  F,rery  town 
and  village,  therefore,  fuxnished  places 
where,  in  some  degree.  they  might  be  ' 
experienced  by  those  who  had  a derout 
heart  and  sincere  contrition.  There,  after 
the  business  of  the  day  was  over,  when 
the  angelus  had  tolled  and  the  hour  came 
when  nature  makes  that  awfui  pause  and 
inclines  the  soul  to  meditation,  the  pions 
youth  or  holy  mntron  would  steal  softly 
from  the  crowd  and  repair  thither,  to  shed 
the  sweet  undiscovered  teor  on  the  Monnt 
of  Olives,  on  the  spot  where  Pilate  eried 
Ecce  Homo ! on  the  place  where  our 
Saviour  sank  under  the  cross,  on  that 
where  he  said  unto  the  women,  Weep  not 
for  me,  and  so  on  the  rest.  At  Rome  these 
were  represented  in  the  Colosseum,  within 
that  very  inclusure  where  such  multitudes 
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of  martyrs  had  followed  Christ  to  the 
bitterncss  of  his  passion.  On  certain  days 
the  clergy,  followed  by  a devout  multitudo, 
visited  tbese  places  in  procession,  sung  the 
litanee,  recited  prayers,  and  delivered  a 
short  instruction.  Nor  was  this  ali.  In- 
numerable  crosses  of  stone  or  wood  were 
erected  by  the  pnblic  ways,  in  the  heart 
of  forests  and  amidst  the  wildest  scenes  of 
nature,  on  bridges,  which  heard  amidst  the 
eternal  murmur  of  the  streams,  the  chaunt 
of  nocturna  in  the  night,  and  on  the  craggy 
summit  of  islands,  that  lay  far  in  the 
melancholy  sea ; that  no  place  might  be 
left  without  the  symbol  of  hurnan  redemp- 
tion,  and  the  memorial  of  the  passion  of 
Jesus.  Descending  from  the  mountain  of 
St.  Bernard,  under  that  fort  of  Bard,  in  a 
spot  which  seems  made  by  nature  herself 
for  the  destruction  of  an  army,  and  where 
modern  art  now  vies  with  her  in  appalling 
frowns,  with  what  delightful  surprise  does 
one  disco  ver  the  peaceful  i m ages  of  heavens 
mercy,  the  Madon  na  and  the  cross  ! Time 
was  when  England  too  possessed  them. 
In  the  vast  fens  surrounding  Crowland, 
we  read  of  there  being  immense  crosses 
placed,  as  on  the  boundaries  between  Hol- 
land  and  Kesteven,  Alderlound  and  Gog- 
gisland.*  In  the  ancient  groves,  too,  which 
never  heard  the  woodmans  stroke,  amidst 
the  giant  trunks’  projecting  withered  arms, 
like  that  forest  which  clothes  the  shore  of 
Bolsena’s  Lake,  through  which  the  pilgrim 
mounts  to  Montefiascone,  you  would  find 
the  cross  to  sanctify  the  melancholy  shade. 
Thus  we  read' in  the  books  of  chivalrous 
fable,  how  the  knight  errant s used  to  hang 
up  their  shields  by  the  stone  crosses  in  the 
forests.  In  poetry,  as  in  nature,  we  some- 
times  come  upon  them  suddenly  with  glad 
surprise.  How  impressi  ve  is  that  instance, 
amidst  a battle-scene,  in  the  lay  of  Mar- 
mion,  when  Clare  looks  round  for  water  to 
slake  his  dying  thirst  as  he  lay  wounded 
on  the  wild  heath,  near  a stone  cross : 

14  Where  «hui!  she  tum  ? Behold  her  tn&rk, 

A little  fountnin-cell ; 

Where  water,  rlear  as  diamoml  spark, 

In  a stone  ba*in  feli , 

Abore,  some  h&lf-worn  letters  say, 

Drink,  weary  pilgrun,  drink  and  pray 
For  the  poor  soni  of  Sybil  Gray, 

Who  built  this  cross  and  weU.” 

Freqnently,  too,  these  were  memorials  also 
of  historical  events,  to  which  piety  gave 
au  immortal  remembrance,  as  at  Ravenna, 

• Hiat.  Croylandensis  in  Rerum  Anglic.  Script. 
Tom.  I.  and  liigulphi  Hiat.  p.  30. 
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near  which  a simple  Greek  cross  indicates 
the  spot  where  formerly  stood  the  superb 
basilica  of  St.  Lorenzo,  founded  in  the  year 
396,  and  destroyed  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.  King  Philip,  carrying  the  body  of 
St.  Louis,  his  father,  from  Paris  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis,  wherever  he  halted  to 
repose  crosses  were  erected  on  the  spot, 
which  stood  till  the  revolution.  On  the 
similar  occasion  of  the  body  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward  I.,  being  con- 
ducted  from  the  north  to  Westminster, 
those  beautiful  crosses  were  erected,  of 
which  the  ruins  may  stili  be  seen  at  Wal- 
tham  and  other  places.  At  Rievaulx  Ab- 
bey, when  the  body  of  St.  Wilfred  had 
been  washed,  and  the  water  then  poured 
ou t upon  the  eartb,  a wooden  cross  was 
erected  on  the  spot. 

The  first  amongst  the  Christians  who 
opposed  the  worship  of  the  cross  was 
Claudius,  a Spaniard,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury,  and  in  the  same  age  the  Paulicians, 
who  appeared  in  the  E ait.  The  Wick- 
liflites  called  the  imoges  of  the  cross  putri d 
trunks,  less  estimable  tban  the  trees  of 
the  wood,  for  the  latter,  said  they,  had 
life,  but  these  were  dead,  a passage  which 
shows  how  profoundly  these  first  reformers 
could  philosophize.  The  succeeding  here- 
ticks  were  animated  with  a most  invincible 
hatred  against  the  crosses,  so  that  they 
disappeared  every  where  before  them,  while 
statues  of  kings,  in  the  heathen  style  were 
erected  in  their  stead,  os  at  Charing  Cross, 
the  demolition  of  which  was  effected  amidst 
loud  cheers  from  an  immense  multitude. 
Yet  such  was  the  inconsistency  of  these 
men,  who  mistrusted  or  condemned  the 
impression  produced  by  the  representation 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  that  some  of  them 
were  heard  to  say,  that  they  could  never 
hear  the  loud  solitary  whistle  of  the  curlew 
in  a summer  noon,  or  the  wild  cadence  of 
a troop  of  grey  plover  in  an  autumn  morn- 
ing,  without  feeling  an  elevation  of  soul, 
like  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion.  Our 
forefathers,  too,  may  have  known  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  of  the  structure  of  their 
souls,  but  yet  they  could  give  a reasonable 
account  for  their  attaching  more  import- 
ance  to  the  impressions  which  they  felt  at 
the  sight  of  a cross,  than  to  any  of  the 
seeming  caprices  of  their  nature.  "The 
mere  sight  of  a crucifix  is  never  useless 
to  the  soul,”  says  Louis  of  Blois,  speak- 
ing  of  the  spiritual  ascetic.*  "A  Chris- 
ti an  of  orthodox  faith,”  he  says  again, 

* Institutio  Spiritual,  cap.  VI. 
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“can  nerer  behold  the  imnge  of  a crucified 
Redeemer  without  great  utility."*  “The 
moderas  are  not  unwilling  to  kiss  the  books 
of  the  Gospels  beforc  a judge,"  ohserres 
Rossuet,  “and  what  is  the  cross  but  the 
whole  Gospels  in  one  sign  and  character 
contracted?  What  is  the  cross,  unless 
the  whole  Science  of  Jesus  Christcrucified? 
Why  then  should  we  not  kiss  that  and 
bow  the  knee  to  it  ?"  I)oes  not  the  vcry 
instinctive  urersion  with  which  it  is  re- 
garded  hyali  enemies  to  Christianity  prove 
it  to  be  holy  ? What  other  inference  can 
be  drawn  from  those  late  horrors  in  Gallic 
land,  where  the  Symbol  of  salvation  was 
overthrown  with  such  demoniacal  ferodty, 
and  replaced  by  the  symbol  of  the  revolu- 
tion,  by  that  of  Atheismf  The  moral  in- 
fluence  of  the  Christian  symbol  was  so 
clearly  seen  by  its  enemies,  that  among 
the  articles  of  capitulation  to  be  observcd 
by  the  Christiana  on  tbe  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Turka  stipulated  that  they  should 
place  no  crasses  upon  their  churches,  nor 
bcar  them  or  the  Gospels  about  in  proces- 
sion,  and  that  their  bella  should  not  be  toll- 
ed,  though  they  might  be  allowed  to  obserre 
their  religious  rites  in  ali  the  churches 
already  built.  Elsewhere,  indeed,  the 
same  enactments,  with  the  exception  of  the 
latter  indulgence,  were  enforced  by  men 
who  continued  to  profess  a belief  in  Chris- 
tianity ; but  the  results  proeed  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  Sarassin  policy,  and  the  folly 
of  those  who,  with  different  intentions, 
imitated  it.  By  degrees,  the  race  which 
had  lost  faith  lost  also  the  memory  of  Chris- 
tianity ; its  thoughts  were  wholly  engross- 
ed  with  Business  or  political  debates,  or 
with  the  delusire  phantoma  of  sense  ; if  it 
heard  mention  of  God  haring  come  down 
on  earth,  chosen  apostles,  and  aent  them  to 
found  a rcligion,  tbe  impressions  excited 
were  not  different  from  those  with  which 
it  read  theliistory  of  Romulus  or  Alexander. 
Now  one  can  eoaily  understand  why,  in  a 
Catholic  country,  such  a godless  crew 
should  feel  startled  and  disquieted ; for 
there  men  may  indeed  fall  victima  to  pas- 
sion,  may  ospire  to  rob  or  remain  tangled 
in  a net  of  sensual  delight,  but  nerer  for  a 
single  day  can  they  forget  the  great  and 
awfiil  facts  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
Faith  has  raised  too  many  memorials  of 
its  history  and  of  its  mysteries  for  their 
minds,  to  be  cver  reduced  to  a state  of 
nature  or  mere  animal  perception,  that  is 

* Enchirid.  Parvulorum,  Lib.  I.  doc.  XII.  ap- 
pend. 


left  without  either  the  consolations  or  the 
terrore  of  religion. 

Thus,  then,  during  ages  of  faith,  was 
nature  enjoyed  in  connection  with  religion, 
by  those  to  whom  meekness  imparted  the 
pririleges  of  simplicity.  Thus  was  the 
exterior  and  interior  life  brought  into  per- 
fect  harmony,  so  as  to  produce  that  expan- 
sion  of  the  heart  which  is  the  real  cause 
that  makes  a Catholic  country  so  delightful 
to  men  of  good-will ; for  so  sweet  is  it  to 
them,  that  “ they  whose  rerse  of  yore  the 
golden  age  recorded,  and  its  bliss  on  the 
1'arnassian  mountain,”  may  be  thought  to 
have  foreseen  il  in  a dreum.  The  earth 
was  adorned  with  beauteous  monuments, 
and  the  luminous  air  itself  seemed  to  diffuse 
sweet  harmony,  not  alone  those  wild  and 
meiancholy  strains  of  which  the  poet  speaks 
as  heard  in  Scotti&h  land,  rising  from  tbe 
bands  of  busy  harrest, 

“ When  falis  before  tlie  mountaineer, 

On  lowland  plains,  the  ripeu'd  ear 

but  oftener,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome  when  peasants  in  the  evening  retura 
from  the  rintage,  sume  litanee  or  sacred 
hymn,  for  eren  festive  songs,  like  those 
of  that  devout  people,  had  in  some  manner 
stili  a religious  burden.  The  author  of 
the  Martyre  ascribes  this  custom  of  pious 
ejaculations  and  responses  by  the  ruatic 
labourers  to  the  firat  Christians,  and  traces 
it  to  the  days  of  Ruth.*  In  the  time  of 
St.  Jerome,  the  labourers  in  Palestine  con- 
ducting  their  carts,  and  the  husbandmen 
in  dressing  their  vinea,  used  to  refresh  their 
spirits  with  the  chaunt  of  Alleluia,  and 
the  presence  of  Christian  youth  was  recog- 
nized  by  hearing  the  shepherds  and  peasants 
singing  canticlea  of  devotion  by  the  side  of 
their  flocks,  a scene  which  then  recalled 
the  primitive  innocencc  of  the  pastoial 
life  of  the  ancient  patriarcha.  The  old 
French  kings  endeavoured  to  promote 
this  custom  by  their  paternal  ordinances, 
which  said,  “ Let  all  sing  on  the  Sabbath, 
going  to  vespere,  or  to  matius,  or  to 
mass,  chaunting  Kyrie  Eleison ; and  in 
like  manner  let  the  herdsmen  of  cattle 
sing  os  they  go  into  the  fields  or  retura  to 
the  house,  ut  omnes  eos  veraciter  Christi- 
anos et  devotos  esse  cognoscant.”!  Wander- 
ing  among  the  olive  groves  of  Fiesole,  1 
have  heard  children  in  cottages  chaunting 
the  Kyrie  Eleison,  while  mothers  at  the 

• Lib.  n. 
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doors  hanilled  the  distaff  and  the  flax.  The 
very  reverenoe  with  which  the  humble  friar 
and  the  village  pastor  were  regarded  was 
a aource  of  soeial  and  serene  enjoyment 
tu  the  people  among  whorn  they  walked. 
Their  sweet  and  huly  countenances  were 
felt  as  a benediction,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  entrance  of  the  unblessed  feet  of 
modera  sophista  is  ahvays  felt  as  an  inter- 
ruptiori to  joy,  tbough  these  are  the  men 
who  have  the  confidence  to  speak  of  apply- 
ing  their  moral  cnergie*  to  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction  of  Catholicism,  and  the  conseqnent 
increase  of  soeial  enjoyment,  “ as  if,”  cries 
an  excellent  writer,  “ men  who  are  them- 
selves  incapalde  of  soeial  enjoyment,  their 
principies  being  a condensation  of  selfish- 
ness  and  repugnant  to  all  sociability,  their 
rndeness,  and  even  ferocity  of  look  and 
manner,  being  sufficient  to  enable  travellers 
to  recognise  them  in  any  place,  eonld  in- 
crease or  secure  soeial  enjoyment  in  others." 
In  short,  the  meek  felt  themselves  in  every 


object  that  struck  their  senses,  and  at  every 
hour  of  their  existence,  endowed  with  hid- 
den  riches,  and  in  possession  of  an  innocent 
and  a happy  earth.  If  they  had  lived  more 
years  than  Abraham,  they  would  not  have 
had  time  to  use  this  long  series  of  sanctified 
pleasnrcs  and  natural  enjoyments  which 
Iife  distilled,  drop  by  drop,  sweetly  and 
secretly  upon  their  llps.  Thus  “ through 
a wilderness  of  primy  sweets  that  never 
fade  they  walked  in  thoughtfulness,  and 
yet  expectant  of  lreatitude  more  bigh." 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  blessed- 
ness  of  the  meek  in  relation  to  the  material 
advantages  which  could  be  drawn  from  the 
possession  of  the  earth.  1 1 remains  to  take 
a brief  view  of  the  more  spiritual  and  in- 
terior riches  which  were  attached  to  that 
inheritance,  and  the  attempt  to  sbow  in 
what  manner  it  became  subservient  to  the 
extension  of  intellectual  good  will  be  the 
object  of  onr  next  disputation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


(T  is  the  object  of  onr  en- 
terprise  to  discover  in  what 
manner  tbe  meek,  in  eges 
of  faith,  availed  themselves 
, of  theintellectnal  treasures 
' which  the  earth  is  capable 
of  yiehiiiig,  and  for  this  purpose  we  must 
direct  our  thoughts  to  those  spiritual  and 
interior  riches  which  are  derived  from 
poetry,  from  leaming,  and  from  friendship, 
for  it  is  ciear  that,  in  one  sense,  these  rise 
to  mortals  from  the  earth,  and  are  an  essen- 
tia! part  of  its  inheritance.  Of  themselves, 
too  plainly  imperfect,  and  liable,  as  ex- 
perience  proves,  to  the  most  Iamentable 
abuse,  we  sball  find  that  they  were  en- 
nobled,  perfected,  and  secured  by  an  alii  ance 
with  the  principies  of  faith,  which  gave 
purity  to  their  object  and  stability  to  their 
possession.  Poetry  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
original  gifts  which  the  bountiful  Creator 
attached  to  the  present  condi tion  of  man’s 
life,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  sustain  the 
wretchedness  of  his  exile.  Philoeophers 


observe  that  tbe  sensible  world,  being  in- 
ferior in  dignity  to  the  rational  soul,  poesy 
seems  to  grant  that  to  buman  nature  which 
history  denies,  supplying  shadows  in  place 
of  substance  to  the  mind ; and  Lord  Bacon 
says  that  if  any  one  shuuld  examine  at- 
tentively,  a firm  urgnment  is  derived  from 
poesy  that  there  is  a more  illustrions  and 
perfect  order  of  things  than  can  in  any 
manner  be  found  in  Nature  herself  after 
the  fall ; therefore,  as  realities  cannot  satisfy 
the  mind,  poesy  feigns  actions  more  heroic; 
it  corrects  history,  and  therefore  conferreth 
not  only  to  delectation  bnt  to  magnanimi  ty.* 
1’indar  had  remarked  that  truly  there  are 
many  things  wonderfnl,  and  that  legends 
adorned  with  varied  fables  lead  away  the 
minds  of  mortals  more  than  a trae  dis- 
course."f  Yet  if  attention  be  paid  to  the 
original  sonrce  of  all  poetic  fable,  there  is 
deejrer  penetration  shown  by  Homer,  where 
he  invokes  the  musea  as  divinities  who 

* De  Augment.  Scientia',  Lib.  II.  e.  13. 
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alone  know  ali  things,  and  then  adds,  but 
we  hear  only  rumours  and  know  nothing : 

“rjfifls  t*  k\*os  olov  oKovoprv  ovbe  n 

"Fancy  itself,”  as  Frederick  Schlegel  ob- 
serves, “is  one  of  the  essential  ground- 
works  of  consciousness.  It  is  in  its  foun- 
dation  nothing  but  memory  ; and  what  we 
commonly  call  fancy  is  in  fact  only  a deli- 
rium of  the  memory.”f  True  art  and  all 
higher  poetry,  is  the  beautifully  adorned 
summit,  the  promising  blossom,  nay,  the 
very  flower  of  hope.  X “And  man,"  as  he 
says,  “from  childhood  to  youth,  from  youth 
to  manhood,  from  manhood  to  death,  is, 
above  all  other  creatures,  a being  of  hope.”} 
The  aame  view  is  taken  by  Huet,  in  ac- 
counting  for  the  disposition  of  inen  to  love 
romance:  "It  arises,”  he  says,  “from  the 
faculties  of  the  human  soul,  which,  being 
too  vast  incapacity  to  besatisfied  with  any 
present  object,  seeks  gratification  from  the 
past  and  the  foture,  from  truth  and  fic- 
tion.**||  St.  Augustin  had  said  that  those 
fictions  which  are  significative  and  emble- 
matical  are  not  falsehoods,  but  figures  of 
truth,  of  which  some  of  the  wisest  and  most 
holy  men  have  availed  themselves,  and  we 
find  the  same  doctrine  well  explained  and 
diffused  in  the  middle  ages,  in  proof  of 
which  wemay  witness  the  words  of  John 
of  Salisbury,  where  he  says  that  “the  lies 
of  the  poets  serve  truth  and  those  of 
Christine  de  Pisan,  where  she  says, 
“although  in  general  the  name  of  poesy  be 
taken  for  some  fiction,  and  though  it  is  a 
common  saying,  Les  poetes  mentent  de 
moult  de  choses,  yet  the  end  of  poetry  is 
truth,  to  advance  which  these  feigned 
images  are  formed,  enveloping  the  real 
and  occult  sense.”**  lndeed,  such  has 
been  the  universal  judgment  of  mankind. 
The  Persians,  who  had  such  a reverence 
for  truth,  and  who  regnrded  every  species 
of  lie  with  such  horror,  were  nevertneless 
peculiarly  fond  of  works  of  ingenious  fic- 
tion, and  many  of  their  books  of  instruction 
for  youth  were  in  the  form  of  romances. 
Their  legislator  Zoroaster  employed  fabu- 
lous  adventures  for  this  object.  Strabo 
says  that  their  masters  of  youth  gave  their 
precepts  of  morality  in  tales  and  fictions. 
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Seneca  observes  that  the  ancient  Romana 
made  frequent  use  of  fabulous  adventum 
for  the  purposes  of  instruction;  and  Macro- 
bius reckons  works  of  the  nature  of  romances 
among  those  which  administered  instruction 
with  delight.  In  the  middle  ages  the  title 
Romant  was  applied  to  true  histories,  as 
to  that  of  Du  Guesclin,  for  it  signifies  any 
work  which  was  written  in  the  langae 
Romane  ; but  it  was  at  length  applied 
exci  usi  vely  to  those  works  which,  as  Huet 
observes,  were  true  in  their  details,  and 
false  only  in  their  general  object,  which 
differed  from  many  of  the  ancient  his- 
torians  only  on  this  account,  that  they 
were  false  in  their  details,  though  faithful 
in  their  general  outline.  After  all,  romances 
in  this  sense  had  their  orgin  in  the  beautiful 
East,  and  they  were  allied  to  those  para- 
bles  which  have  the  highest  of  all  sanctions. 
Huet  supposes  the  Egyptians,  Arabians, 
Persians,  Indians,  aud  Syrians,  to  have 
been  the  first  writers  of  romances,  and  he 
shows  that  the  great  authors  of  antiquity, 
who  composed  romances,  were  all  of  orien- 
tal  origin.*  Aristotle,  and  after  him  Cor- 
nutus and  Priscien,  mention  the  Libyan 
fables.  The  Arabs  brought  their  romantic 
poetry  into  Spain ; but  their  dominion, 
during  the  first  period,  so  far  from  assist- 
ing,  kept  down  and  stified  the  genius  of 
that  people,  and  by  imposing  the  Arabie 
tongue,  put  off  the  rise  of  the  Spanish 
literature,  so  that  Italy,  Provence,  and 
even  Normandy,had  their  poets  and  writers 
in  the  language  of  their  country  before 
Spain  had  produced  any.  A Spanish  bishop 
complains,  that  while  his  people  can  write 
verses  in  Arabie,  they  cannot  say  their 
prayers  in  I.atin,  by  which  he  meant  the 
Spanish  in  its  infant  state.  In  the  hands, 
however,  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  chival- 
rous  writers,  the  object  of  romance  became, 
in  the  middle  ages,  stili  more  under  the 
influence  of  idealism  and  allegory.  Josa- 
phat.  Perci val,  Arthur,  Wigalois  and  Tschi- 
onatulander,  were  mystical  personifications 
of  sanctity  and  knignthood.  According  to 
the  doctrine  of  Boethius  in  his  Consolatio 
Philosophica,  the  ideal  was  represented  as 
a person,  and  the  Germans  are  delighted  to 
find,  in  the  middle  ages,  poets  of  their 
nation  who  professedly  pursued  this  object, 
such  as  Konrad  of  Wurzburg,  Peter  Suchen- 
wirt,  Henry  Mugii  n,  Hadamar  von  Laber, 
Hermann  of  Sachsenheim,  and  Melchior 
Pfinzing. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  collect 
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passages  condemning  poctry  from  the  writ- 
inga  of  the  holy  fathers,  and  nothing  simpler 
than  to  arrange  and  connect  them  in  such 
a manner  aa  to  convey  the  idea  of  a final 
and  abaolnte  prohibition,  when  men  have 
taken  in  hona  to  write  a fonnal  treatise 
against  it,  or  to  show  the  danger  of  ita 
abuse : but  whether  Keligion  might  avail 
herself  of  the  aasistance  of  poetry,  and 
include  that  beautiful  world  in  the  promise 
which  gave  to  meekness  the  possession  of 
the  earth,  was,  at  no  time,  as  the  lives  and 
writings  of  the  holy  fathers  prove,  made  a 
question  virtually  in  the  Christian  schools ; 
while  the  splendid  triumph  which  the 
eighth  Clement  had  prepared  for  Tasso  at 
the  capitol,  left  a positive  and  ever-memor- 
able  testimony  that  the  love  of  poetry  is 
not  incompatiblc  with  supreme  solieitude 
for  the  first  and  highest  good.  Repeatedly, 
dnring  the  ages  of  faith,  the  holy  bishops 
of  the  Church,  by  their  instrnctions  and  by 
their  example,  sanctioned  its  diffusiori,  and 
allowed  men  to  mix  scrious  things  with 
trifles,  and  false  with  true,  “in  order,"  as 
John  of  Salisbury  says,  “ that  ali  things 
might  be  referred  expressly  to  the  worship 
of  the  highest  truth.  * So  that,  as  at  the 
beleagnered  city  sung  by  jEschylus,  at 
whose  seventh  gate  royal  Apollo  took  his 
awful  stand.f  the  purified  and  innocent 
Muse  was  permitted  to  appear  as  the 
Champion  on  one  side  of  the  city  of  the 
church,  that  city  which  is  besieged  at  ali 
times  by  proud  and  deluded  men.  Cele- 
brated  was  the  ingenuity  evinced  by  the 
C hristian  pastors  in  the  time  of  Julian, 
when  they  contrived  to  elude  the  decree 
of  tbat  emperor,  who  sought  to  deprive 
their  yonth  of  the  advantages  of  an  ac- 
quaintance  with  the  great  poets  of  anti- 

n.  The  Greek  tragedy  entitled  the 
on  of  Christ,  composed  of  verses  taken 
from  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  whose 
choruses  are  converted  into  Christian 
hymns,  is  said  to  have  been  formed  by  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  on  this  occasion,  when 
the  Chrisiians  were  forbidden  to  study  the 
original  classical  writings.  This  tragedy 
has  been  lately  consultet!  with  success,  in 
order  to  correct  the  present  texts  of  Euri- 
pides. Not  without  surprise  will  some 
hear  mention  of  a German  nun,  Hroswithe, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  who,  merely 
through  a sense  of  the  beauties  of  the 
classical  writers,  adopted  a similar  expe- 
dient, and  composed  Latin  dramatic  pieces 

Iv  Pe  N iteris  Curialiwn,  in  Lib.  VII.  Prolog, 
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upon  Christian  subjecta,  in  a style  well 
imitated  from  that  of  Terence.  Christianity 
has  always  had  its  poets,  under  the  white 
robes  of  the  Apollinares  in  the  first  age,  as 
under  the  episcopal  mantle  of  Fenelon  after 
the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries.  Ecclesias- 
tica! history  makes  frequent  mention  of 
bishops,  like  Sidonius  in  the  fifth  age,  who 
cultivated  the  AI  use,  and  associated  it  with 
their  apostolical  labours,  not  disdaining  to 
hearken  sometimes  to  the  ancient  claasic 
bards,  but  as  Dante,  when  he  followed 
the  souls  of  Statius  and  Virgil, 

" Listening  that  speeeb,  which  to  their  thoughts 

cooveyM 

Mysterions  lessoos  of  sweet  poeay."* 

St.  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  Pope  St.  Da- 
masns  I.  1’aulinus  liishop  of  Nola,  Victo- 
rinns.  Fortunatus,  and  H ilary  of  Poictiers, 
Prosperof  Aquitaine,  and  St.  Avitus,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Vienne,  are  illustrious  examples  ; 
to  which  mav  be  added  priests  not  invest- 
ed  with  the  episcopal  character,  as  Tertul- 
lian  of  Carthage,  Lactantius,  Juvencus  of 
Spain,  Ctclius  Sedulius  of  lreland,  Arator  of 
Rome,  and  Claudian  Mamertus  of  Vienne.f 
The  subjects  choscn  by  Paulinus  are  the 
death  of  the  son  of  Celsus,  the  turbulent 
condition  of  his  own  times  and  trust  in 
God,  the  ancient  festivals  of  the  church, 
newness  of  life,  and  the  creation  of  man. 
Many  of  the  little  pieces  of  St.  Fortunatus 
were  addressed  to  St.  Rade^onde  or  to  St. 
Agnes.  One  was  “on  some  violets,”  another 
“ on  some  flowers  which  were  placed  on 
the  altar.”  He  composed  many  fine  sacred 
hymns,  among  which  the  Vexilla  Regis  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Church.  The  oldest 
monument  of  German  literature  is  an  epic 
poem  relating  the  slaughter  of  Roncevalles 
composed  by  a priest  Conrad.  The  ro- 
mances  of  liarlaam  and  Josaphat,  published 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Kudolf  of 
Montfort,  had  been  composed  by  St.  John 
Damascenus ; it  treats  of  the  love  of  God 
and  the  heroism  of  the  martyrs.  It  was 
greatly  admired  by  the  Christiana  of  Egypt, 
being  translated  into  the  Coptic  tongue. 
Eustathius,  Hishop  of  Thessalonica,  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  said 
to  have  composed  a romance,  though  it  was 
one  unworthy  of  his  genius.  The  Connt 
of  Stolberg  might  have  appealed  to  the 
authority  of  Huet,  who  also  is  inclined  to 
disbelieve  the  report  of  Nicephorus  that 
Heliodorus  had  been  deposed  by  a council 
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for  having  composed  the  adventure*  of 
Tbeagenes  and  Chariclea,  and  the  latter 
grounds  his  argument  on  the  purity  and  vir- 
tue  of  the  work  itself.*  That  leamed  and 
holy  prel&te,  Camus,  Bishop  of  Belley,  as 
well  as  the  grcat  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  spoke 
in  terms  of  high  admiration  of  the  romance 
of  Astrea.  Fenelon  may  be  said  to  ha  ve  com- 
posed both  a poem  and  a romance  in  the 
adventure*  of  Telemachus,  as  also  /E  neas 
Silvius  befoie  succeeding  to  the  apostolic 
chair,though  in  one  of  his  letters,  this  leamed 
Popc  expresse*  bitter  regTet  for  having  left 
such  a production  among  his  works.  Octa- 
vien  de  Saint  Gelais,  Bishop  of  Angouleme, 
was  reganled  as  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of 
his  time.  He  saw  the  reigns  of  Charles 
VIII.,  Lous  XII.,  and  Francis  I.  He  gave 
transi  at  ion  s of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poeta, 
of  the  whole  .E  ne  id,  and  of  many  books  of 
the  Odyssey,  yet,  from  the  tone  of  some  of 
his  early  poenis,  perhaps  Dante  would  have 
found  him  in  the  number  of  those  wbo 
wept.  Ou  being  iuvestcd  with  the  episcopa) 
character,  he  indeed  abandoncd  all  former 
amuseraents,  and  gave  himself  up  wholly 
to  the  study  of  holy  things,  and  to  the  Ser- 
vice of  the  church,  but  stili  on  the  death  of 
King  Charles  VIII.  whose  body  he  followed 
to  St.  Denis,  he  testified  his  regrets  in  many 
verses  which  were  afterwards  published  in  the 
Vergier  d Honneur.  Our  grcat  Su  Dunstan 
was  both  a poet  and  musician,  whose  works 
no  purifying  flaine  need  have  feared,  and  the 
Scottish  minstrel  who  has  sung  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake  alludes  to  the  harp  which  erst  Saint 
Modan  swayM.f  St.  Aldhelm,  Bishop  of 
Shireburn,  cultivated  poetry  with  such  suc- 
cess  eveu  in  his  native  tongue,  that  it  was 
said  no  one  could  cqual  him  in  the  com- 
position  of  English  verses.  Eldred  men- 
tions  a certain  poem  of  his  which  the  common 
peoplo  continued  stili  to  sing ; for  when  this 
blcssed  inan  led  a hennit's  Jife  in  the  woods 
of  Malinesbury,  he  used  often  to  station  him- 
self a fler  mass  ou  a certain  bridge  over  which 
the  people  retumed  from  the  towu,  and  there 
he  used  to  stop  them,  endeavouring  to  correct 
and  refonn  those  seini-barbarous  rusties  by 
the  melody  of  his  verses.  He  composed  at 
various  limes  a multitude  of  poems  and  other 
works,  and  he  expressly  wrote  on  the  rules 
of  versiheatiou.  To  convey  an  idea  of  the 
interest  which  poets  in  the  middle  ages  could 
excite  among  the  higher  orders  of  the  elergy, 
we  need  only  to  refer  to  that  sceue  painted  by 
Marchangy,  where  he  represents  some  rude 
warriors  relating  what  had  passed  during 
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their  reception  in  an  apartment  at  Avignon. 
“A  gentleman  of  Padua  entered  the  hall  and 
spoke  a few  words  to  the  Cardinal  of  St  Vita- 
lis, who  uttered  a loud  cry,  and  gave  signs  of 
the  utmost  affliction.  This  Cardinal  then 
spoke  to  those  who  were  near  him,  and  they 
in  their  tum  lamented  with  hands  raised  up 
to  heaven.  The  news  was  soon  known  to 
all  excepting  to  us,  who,  comprehending 
nothing  of  this  general  desolation,  were 
thinking  that  it  must  mean  at  least  the  sack 
of  Rome,  or  some  new  schism  in  Christen- 
dom.  It  was  in  vain  for  us  to  ask  the  cause. 
Hardly  would  any  oue  condescend  to  answer 
us,  as  if  we  were  not  worthy  to  feel  this 
privileged  grief,  too  delicate  to  reach  hearts 
encased  in  Steel.  In  the  mean  time  there 
came  in  Mathieu  Le-Long,  Archdeacon  of 
Liege,  whose  hands  the  Cardinal  seized,  say- 
ing,  the  celebratcd  companion  of  your  studies, 
whose  genius  all  Europe  admires,  the  divine 
Petrarch,  is  no  more ! It  is  even  so,  adds 
the  gentleman  of  Padua,  for  I have  just 
come  from  assisting  at  his  obsequies;  he 
died  in  his  house  of  Arqua,  the  18th  of  last 
July.  The  company  soon  broke  up,  each 
retiring  to  his  own  horne  apparenti v in  equal 
consternatio»  at  this  common  loss.”*  If  we 
now  repair  to  the  solitude  of  holy  cloisters, 
we  shnll  find  the  same  affectionate  converse 
with  the  Muse,  disproving  in  its  effects  that 
maxim  of  the  old  Cratinus,  that  no  verses 
can  long  survive  which  have  been  WTitten  by 
water-drinkers.f  The  saintly  recluses  of 
the  middle  ages  were  far  from  evincing  that 
contempt  for  poetry  and  gentle  studies  which 
is  so  loudly  professed  by  those  modem  theo- 
logians  who  are  seen  welcoming  vile  political 
debates,  and  engaging  theinselves  in  the  vain 
and  odious  controversies  of  rnen.  “ For  what 
reason  I compose  this  work  in  verse,”  says 
Cjelius  Sedulius,  the  Irish  priest  in  the  sixth 
century,  speaking  of  his  great  poem,  “ I will 
briefly  explain.  There  are  many  whom  an 
harmonious  style  and  the  sougs  of  poets 
delight  to  such  a degree  that  they  take  no 
interest  in  any  work  of  rhetorical  eloquence, 
neglectiug  all  such  studies,  and  being  so  fond 
of  the  swcetness  of  verses  that  whatever  they 
receive  in  that  way  they  commit  to  memor}-. 
I thought  then  that  the  manners  of  such 
persons  ought  to  be  not  rejected,  but  culti* 
vated,  in  order  that  every  one  according  to  his 
genius  may  be  procured  in  a more  voluntaiy 
inanner  for  God."J  But,  independent  of 
the  efforts  excitcd  by  charity,  Plato  would 
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have  said,  that  the  monks  wcre  poets  by  pro- 
fession,  and  sooth  I believe  if  any  convertito 
had  proposed  to  them  the  question  of  the 
Athenian,  “Are  we  to  receive  tragic  poeta 
imo  oui  state?”  there  wonld  have  been  always 
some  father  sufficiently  imbued  with  deep 
philosophy  to  make  a reply  in  words  similar 
to  his,  and  with  the  smile  of  saintly  bright- 
ness : “ O reverent  stranger,  wo  are  ourselves 
poets  and  makers  of  tragedies,  authors  of  the 
best  and  most  beautiful  tragedy . The  whole 
of  our  state  is  but  an  imitation  of  the  best 
and  most  beautcous  life,  and  we  say  that  in 
fact  that  is  the  truest  tragedy."*  But  in  a 
lower  and  more  ordinary  sense  we  gladly 
admit  the  children  of  the  Muses,  among 
whom  did  not  disdain  to  walk  the  great  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  and  St.  Colmnban  of  Ire- 
land,  and  Jacopone,  that  saint  and  poet, 
monk,  mendicant,  ascetic,  and  traveller,  that 
worthy  predecessor  of  Dante.  Was  it  not 
a monk  of  good  life,  John  of  the  Abbey  of 
Hauteselve,  who  translated  into  Lalin  the 
ancient  romance  of  Dolopathos  or  the  seven 
sages,  the  French  translation  of  which  was 
addiessed  by  Hebers  to  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux  ? Was  it  not  Guillaume  de  Guigne- 
ville,  a monk  of  Chalis,  who  composed  the 
romance  of  the  three  Pilgrimages,  that  of 
man  while  on  the  earth,  that  of  the  soul 
when  departed  from  the  body,  and  that  of 
our  Lord  who  comes  to  visit  his  people  f 
Did  not  Adaxn  of  St.  Victor,  that  holy 
monk,  during  his  travels  in  Greece,  compose 
some  sacred  poems  And  did  not  Thi- 
baud  de  Marly,  a monk  of  the  Cistercian 
order  in  the  Abbey  of  Vaux  de  Samay, 
where  he  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  in 
the  year  1247,  wTite  a cclebrated  romance 
in  verse  ?J  Bemard  of  Cluni  wrote  a poem 
in  Latin  of  three  thousand  verses  on  the 
contempt  of  the  world, § and  Mabillon  com- 
menda the  verses  of  Mare,  of  Monte  Casino, 
the  disciple  of  St.  Benedici,  which  are  the 
only  vestiges  that  remain  there  of  the  studies 
of  that  time.  ||  Who  has  not  heard  of  Aboon, 
a monk  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  who  died 
in  924,  and  of  his  Homerie  poem  on  the 
siege  of  Paris,  by  the  Normans  in  the  year 
885  ? John  du  Pin,  a monk  of  Vaucelles, 
who  was  a good  theologian,  a great  philoso- 
pher  and  naturalist,  was  also  a poet  of  re- 
nown.  Hc  employed  sixteen  vears  in 
composing  his  great  work,  cntitled,  “ Le 
champ  vertueux  de  bonne  vie,”  having 
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begun  it  in  the  year  1324.*  Is  it  forgottetl 
that  the  first  treatise  on  the  art  of  poetry, 
which  appeared  in  the  French  tongue,  was 
written  by  a prior  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Genc- 
vieve  at  Paris  ?f  or  that  the  oldcst  Italian 
poet  is  the  great  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  ? or 
that  friar  Guittone  of  Arezzo  is  reckoned 
among  the  founders  of  Italian  poetry  ? or 
that  the  most  ancient  poem  existing  in  a 
vulgar  tongue,  if  we  except  the  Niebelungen 
lay,  was  composed  by  the  monk  Otfrid,  of 
the  raonastery  of  Weissemburg,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  ninlh  century  ? 
This  is  a versified  translation  of  the  Gospels. 
The  author  was  a disciple  of  the  celebrated 
Raban  Manr,  Abbot  of  Fulda,  and  he  dedi- 
cated  his  work  to  Luitbert,  Bishop  of  May- 
ence.  This  monk  Otfrid,  in  the  preface, 
blames  the  French  of  his  time  for  negloct- 
ing  their  own  language,  and  complains  that 
no  one  will  write  excepting  in  Latin ; his 
object  was  to  impart  tho  advantagos  of 
poetry  to  the  people.  The  historians 
of  Gerrnau  poetry  will  teli  you  also  of  a 
remarkable  poem,  composed  by  a monk 
Wemcr  in  the  twelfth  century,  of  which  the 
subject  was  the  life  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  in 
which  were  United  the  epic  repose  with  the 
eulogistic  transports  of  revering  gratitude.J 
A poem  of  great  interest  on  the  same  suh- 
ject  was  also  composed  by  Philip  the  Car- 
thusian.  The  courts  of  princos  could  bear 
ivitness  that  poetry  was  cultivated  by  religious 
men  ; Helynand  was  a poet  who  used  to  be 
invited  every  day  after  dinner  to  recite  his 
verses  before  Phillippe-Augustus.  The  most 
celebrated  piece  of  his  composition  was  a 
poem  on  death,  which  is  allowed  to  contain 
passages  of  great  sublimity.  After  passing 
his  early  years  at  court,  and  in  the  castles 
of  nobility,  he  became  a monk  and  retired 
to  the  abbey  of  Cistercians  at  Froimont,  in 
the  diocese  of  Beauvais.  On  leaving  the 
world  he  left  also  all  the  spirit,  vicws,  and 
interests  of  the  world,  but  he  did  not  forsake 
the  Muse ; he  led  so  holy  a life  that  he  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  lights  of  his  order. 
France  beheld  in  him  a poet  who  was  a 
saint : he  was  also  a man  of  profound  leam- 
ing ; he  composed  many  works  in  prose,  a 
chronicle,  a treatise  on  the  advantages  of  a 
monastic  life,  and  one  on  the  policy  of 
princes,  which  evinced  great  wisdom  and 
ability.  His  poems  continued  to  be  held 
in  such  esleern,  that  Vincent  of  Beauvais, 
who  wrote  under  St.  Louis,  speaking  of  the 
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year  1 209,  says,  "At  this  time  lived  Hely- 
nand,  uioiik  of  Froimom,  a inan  of  extra- 
oidinary  knowledge  and  virttie,  Io  whom  our 
language  is  indekted  for  the  pocm  on  death, 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  every  one  as 
a work  of  great  elegance  and  of  acknowledged 
utility."  Will  you  hear  now  for  what  fa- 
vours  the  abbot  Gutberct,  the  disciple  of 
Bede,  writes  to  his  most  loving  and  sweet 
friend  in  Christ,  Lullus  the  hishop  f “ Sincc 
you  hare  asked  for  some  works  of  the  blessed 
father  Bede ; I have  prepared,  with  the  help 
of  my  boys,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  what 
I now  send  you,  namely,  his  books  on  the 
man  of  God,  Cuthbert,  eomposed  in  prose 
and  verse.  I should  willingly  have  seni 
you  more  had  I been  able.  But  the  pre- 
sent  winter  has  been  so  severe  in  our  island 
with  intense  frost  and  dreadful  winds,  that 
the  fingers  of  our  trgnscribers  have  been 
unable  to  execute  more  books.  If  there 
should  be  anv  man  in  your  parishes  who 
can  make  glass  resscls,  I beg  that  you  will 
induce  hiin  to  come  here  as  soon  as  the 
season  becomes  mild ; for  we  have  no  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  art.  It  would 
delight  me  also  to  have  a harper  who  could 
play  upon  the  harp  which  we  c&ll  rotta, 
because  I have  a harp,  but  no  artist  to  play 
upon  it.  If  it  be  not  too  much,  I wish  that 
you  would  send  me  such  a person.  I beg 
that  you  will  not  despise  my  petition,  nor 
turn  me  into  ridicule  on  accounl  of  it,  and 
as  for  the  other  works  of  Bede,  of  blessed 
memory,  I promise  you  if  I live  that  I will 
fulfil  your  desire."*  It  may  be  remarked 
in  conclusion,  relative  to  the  monastic  poets, 
that  many  of  their  legenda  or  short  histories 
of  holy  persona  have  been  acknowledged  to 
posscss  considerable  poetic  inerit.  The 
German  crilics  speak  with  fondness  of  the 
legend  of  Alexius,  by  Konrad  of  Wurxburg, 
of  that  of  the  two  Johns,  by  Hcina  of  Con- 
stanz,  of  the  joumoy  of  the  holy  Brandan, 
in  old  German  verse,  which  was  celebrated 
in  the  middle  ages,  of  the  legend  of  St. 
Martina,  by  Hugo  of  Langenstein,  and  of 
that  of  the  holy  William  of  Orause  which 
was  sung  in  the  twelfth  century  in  the  lan- 
guage  of  the  northem  Franks,  by  Guillaume 
de  Bapaume,  and  in  German,  by  Wolfram 
von  F.schenbach.  But  it  was  not  only  men 
separate  to  the  Church  who  possessed  the 
enjovments  of  the  holy  Muse;  histoty  re- 
cords  the  namcs  of  multitudes  in  every  walk 
of  life  during  the  middle  ages,  whose  works 
evince  a tender  and  poetic  mind  of  bound- 
less  fecimdity,  and  alive  to  the  noblest  and 
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loftiest  conceptione.  It  would  not  be  too 
much  to  afStm  that  the  people  generally 
were  then,  not  as  is  now  stipposed,  mere 
animals  of  clay  and  spirits  gross,  but  poets ; 
and  the  rcason  of  this  pheuomenon  we  shall 
botter  understand  heieafter  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  the  offices  and  feslivals  of  the 
church.  Dante  and  Petrarch  do  not  stand 
isolated  like  beings  of  another  world  in  their 
generalion.  They  posseased  but  the  art 
of  exprcssing  that  which  they  felt  in  com- 
mon  with  their  contemporaries,  and  of  de- 
veloping  in  the  language  of  genius  the  sweet 
and  profound  impressions  which  the  multi- 
tude  also  experienced  from  the  mysleries  of 
faith,  and  the  lovelineas  of  nature.  Do  we 
suppoee  that  ordinary  men,  in  those  ages  of 
whom  history  takcs  no  note,  had  not  also 
their  visions  of  hell,  purgalorv,  and  heaven? 
That  they  had  not  also  their  seasons  when 
the  love  of  solitude  would  irnpel  them  to 
fly  the  city,  and  go  wandering  about  the 
country,  in  summer  seated  in  the  shade  on 
a green  lawn  or  reclining  on  the  bank  of  a 
river,  and  when  autumn  approached  repair- 
ing  to  the  woods,  followed  by  the  Musea  T 
That  they  could  not  tasle  also  how  sweet 
was  the  pure  and  serene  air,  that  their  eyes 
would  not  contemplate  with  joy  the  stars 
which  shoue  over  them  ? Socrates  says, 
that  while  Homer  lived,  he  used  to  be  utlerly 
neglected,*  but  it  was  not  so  with  the  poets 
of  the  middle  ages.  When  Petrarch  came 
to  Arezzo,  his  native  town,  ali  the  inhabit- 
ante went  oul  to  meet  him,  and  paid  him 
the  saiUe  respect  and  homage  that  they  would 
have  shown  to  a king.  Such  was  the  en- 
thusiasm  of  a goldsmith  at  Bergamo,  named 
Hcnry  Capra,  that  he  renounced  his  trade 
to  commence  the  studv  of  philosophy  and 
poetry  in  the  steps  of  Petrarch,  whom  he 
persuaded  to  come  to  his  housc,  where  he 
receired  him  in  a style  of  royal  magnifi- 
cence,  with  such  joy  and  honour,  that  people 
feared  he  would  lose  his  seuses. 

That  noble  cavalier,  Pandolphe,  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Malatcste,  was  so  delighted 
with  the  works  of  Petrarch,  that  he  sent  a 
painter  to  make  his  portrait.  Rienze  at  one 
time  owed  his  preservation,  as  Petrarch  re- 
lates,  to  this  love  of  poetry : for  it  being 
rumoured  at  Avignon  that  he  was  a great 
poet,  they  thought  it  a kind  of  sacrilege  to 
put  a man  to  death  of  so  sacred  a profession. 
In  another  letter  Petrarch  describes  the 
passion  for  poetry  which  prevailed  at  this 
time,  not  in  the  city’  of  Avignon  alone,  but 
in  ali  parts ; for  he  says,  “ Verses  rain  in 
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upon  me  every  day  from  Prance,  Germaiiy, 
Greece,  and  England.  Our  lawyers  and 
physicians  will  listeu  to  none  but  Homer 
and  Virgil.  What  do  I say?  Even  la- 
bourers,  carpentem,  and  masons,  abandon 
their  ham  iners  and  shovels  to  lay  hold  of 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  The  otber  day  a 
father  came  up  to  me  in  tears,  and  said, 
‘ See  how  yon  treat  me  who  bove  always 
loved  you : you  have  been  the  death  of  my 
only  son.'  I waa  so  struck  with  these  words, 
and  the  air  of  the  man  wbo  spoke  them,  that 
1 remained  for  some  time  motionless.  At 
last,  recovering  myself,  I replied,  that  1 
neither  knew  him  nor  his  son.  ‘It  is  of 
little  consequence  wbether  you  know  hun  or 
not,’  replied  the  old  man ; ‘he  knows  you 
too  well.  I have  ruined  myself  to  bring 
him  up  to  the  law ; and  now  he  telis  me  he 
will  follow  no  steps  but  yours.  I am  thus 
disappointed  of  all  my  hopes.' " — Charles 
Fontaine,  in  like  manner,  used  to  be  often 
lectured  by  his  uncle,  Jean  du  Gue,  a law- 
yer  and  avocat  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
who  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
forsake  the  Muses  for  the  bar,  saying  to 
him — 

M Mieux  vaut  gain  que  de  pbilueupher 
A gens  qui  out  leur  m in  age  a eonduiie • 

But  it  is  hardly  necessaty  to  add,  such  ar- 
gumenta had  little  weight  withyoutb  during 
these  spiritual  ages,  when  even  tradcsmcu 
devoted  themselves  to  the  Muse.  The 
famons  Nicolas  Flamel,  from  being  at  first 
but  a simple  scrivener  in  Paris,  hecame  a 
painter,  a mathcmatician,  an  architect,  a 
chemist,  a philosopber,  and  a poet ! What 
an  extraordinarv  state  of  society  nas  that 
which  existed  in  Provence,  under  the  sceptre 
of  those  amiable  and  poetic  princcs,  who 
nsed  to  exempt  their  subjects  from  paying 
snbsidics  on  condition  that  they  could  pro- 
duce amongst  them  a troubadour  !f — or 
that  which  «as  seen  at  the  court  of  Urbino, 
wben  it  was  the  asylum  of  the  Muses,  under 
the  Duke  Guidobaldo da  Montefeltro  ? His- 
torialis relate,  that  many  cities  in  the  middle 
ages  nere  in  a peculiar  degree  favoured  by 
the  Muses.  The  poetic  fame  of  Tholouse 
was  inherited  in  Germany  in  the  fourteenth 
century  by  Mainz,  Strasburg,  Colrnar, 
Frankfurt,  Wiitzburg,  Zwickau,  and  Prague; 
in  the  fifteenth  by  Niimberg  and  Augs- 
burg ; and  in  the  sixtecnth  by  Regensburg, 
Ulm,  Munich,  Steiermark,  Brcslau,  and 
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Dautzic.  But  generally  speaking,  as  was 
before  observed,  the  multitude,  from  which 
a grcat  part  of  poetry  springs,  and  to  which, 
in  one  sense,  it  must  return  to  be  judged, 
was  then  inclined  to  receive  poetic  inspira- 
tion.  The  Muses  would  not  then  have 
separated  their  admirer  from  the  people, 
according  to  the  expression  of  the  Roman 
poet  ;*  for  ordinary  life  was  then  poetica], 
so  that  the  personal  impressions  and  recol- 
lections  of  men  corresponded  with  the  beau- 
ti fui  creations  of  pocsy.  The  poets  of  these 
ages,  like  Guillaume  de  Lorris,  frequenlly 
trace  the  origin  of  their  works  to  some 
dream  which  they  really  had  experienced 
«hile  sleeping  upon  some  sweet  violet  bank 
of  a ciear  river  in  the  season  of  spring,  or  to 
some  ride  by  night  in  the  midst  of  a tempest 
over  a moor,  or  to  some  lonely  watch  near 
the  batllemeuts  on  narrow  wall,  marking 
below  the  sudden  hastcniug  of  the  swiue, 
who  suatch  up  straw  in  foresight  of  a storm, 
while  the  distant  howl  of  wolves  rises  over 
the  surrounding  forest.  It  was  not  strange 
that  youths  who  had  swam  by  night  in 
Menai's  straits,  when  " the  livid  sparkles, 
those  lighmings  on  the  wave,  crested  the 
broken  tides,"  should  afterwards  have  had  a 
wild  romantic  dream,  which,  with  little 
effort,  might  employ  the  genius  of  a poet. 
Life  admitted  then  of  high  natural  enjoy- 
ments,  and  consequently  men  were  formed 
to  poetry.  They  were  poets  precisely  be- 
cause  they  lived  simply  and  had  an  unso- 
phisticated  heart.  It  is  a false,  and  not  a 
Christian  civilization,  that  kills  the  imagina- 
tion  and  banishes  the  Muse  from  all  converse 
with  mankind. 

Moreover,  meekness  and  humility  are 
essential  to  poetry,  for  prido  is  incompatible 
with  its  joys.  The  proud  are  too  knowing 
to  become  or  to  continue  poets.  The  sen- 
sations  caused  in  us  by  the  various  beauties 
of  literature  and  art  are  so  fine  and  delicate, 
that  they  perisli  at  the  first  effort  of  the 
mind  to  understaud  their  causes  and  rela- 
tions.  In  geueral,  pleasure  defies  analysis, 
aud  we  are  affected  cxactly  in  proportion  as 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  how.  The 
proud  curiosity  of  the  modems  has  im- 
poverished  their  imagination.  That  sensi- 
bility,  which,  in  vouth,  extended  to  all 
surrounding  objccts,  gradually  departs,  and 
the  same  men  who  had  once  so  lively  a 
sense  of  beautv,  finish  by  regarding  it  with 
indifierence.  Do  not  these  observations  of 
Arnaud  on  the  style  of  Plato,  show  clearly 
that  meekness  conduces  to  the  possession 
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of  poetic  enjoyment?* * * §  Now  this  artificial 
and  perverted  state,  the  resuit,  not  of  a 
law  of  nature,  but  of  a formal  apostacy, 
which  is  substituted  for  the  natural  and 
renovated  orderof  human  life, — this  proud 
curiosi ty,  which  only  condescende  to  accept 
the  gifts  of  heaven  on  condition  of  sub- 
mitting  them  to  an  analysis,— did  not 
exist  in  the  ages  of  which  we  are  attempt- 
ing  to  relate  the  moral  history ; and  there- 
fore  the  assistance  and  the  consolations  of 
poetry  were  possessed  in  ali  their  fulness. 
The  very  names  of  the  streets  of  cities,  as 
in  Paris,  bore  testimony  to  the  iinportance 
of  the  harper,  who,  like  Reginald,  had  in- 
habited  them,  and  the  roads  through  forest 
wilds  were  designated  by  the  tities  that 
were  celebrated  in  heroic  song.f  The  poet, 
or  harj>er,  was  a wclcome  visitor  in  the 
castie  or  in  the  cottage — men  listened  to 
him,  as  Plato  says,  as  to  one  who  knew 
many  things ; and  they  used  hira  as  boys 
raake  use  of  aged  persons, — loving  to  hear 
their  swreet  tales. ♦ Even  aniidst  the  cold 
regions  of  the  North,  the  people  were  not 
ali  in  these  ages,  as  one  might  at  present 
suppose,  men  like  those  described  by 
..Esohylus,  whose  lively  blood  dull  draughts 
of  barley  wine  had  clogged.§  These  were 
the  days  when  a young  Harold  bard  of 
brave  St.  Clair, 

“ born  where  restless  scas 

IIowl  round  the  Htorm-swept  Orcades: 

Where  erst  Sl  Clairs  held  princely  »way 
0‘er  isle  and  islet,  strait  and  bay  I” 

would  come  to  Iloslins  bowere, — 

“Where,  by  sweet  glen  and  greenwood  tree, 
He  learn’d  a milder  minstrelsy ; 

Though  something  of  the  northem  spell 
Mix'd  with  the  softer  numbers  well.” 

These  were  the  days  when  nobles  in  the 
castie  halls,  Mv&oicriv  Ttprrovro  np6r  aWrjXovs 
tvtnovrte,  as  Plutarch  says, 

“ And  noble  youth»,  the  strain  to  hear, 

Forsook  the  huntiug  of  the  deer.” 

Even  the  pages  of  princesses  were  poets 
then,  as  was  Michael  Marot  when  page  to 
Marguerite  of  France ; and  noble  barons 
expected  a poetic  naturo  in  their  squires, 

• Mera,  de  i’Acad.  des  Inscriptione,  Tora. 
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le  Chemin  de  la  Table  Ronde;  and  the  Rue  de  la 
Harpe  was  Vicus  Reginaldi  Citharista.  Lebeuf, 
Toro.  I.  II.  567. 

{ Plato,  Hippias  Major. 
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as  when  Marraion,  sitting  under  the  wide 
chimney  arch  of  the  hostel,  says, 

u Fitz  Enatare,  know*st  tltou  not  some  lay 
To  speed  the  lingering  night  awayf 
We  slurober  by  the  fire.” 

King  Edward  I.  had  a poet  in  his  carap 
on  his  expedition  into  Scotland,  who  was  a 
raonk,  naraed  Baston.  He  was  present 
in  the  dreadful  battle,  and  describes  the 
death  of  Sir  Giles  de  Argentine  with  great 
feeling. — 

**  Nobilis  Argenten,  pugil  inclyte,  dulcis  Egidi 

Vix  scieram  mentem  cum  te  succumbere  ridL" 

Who  need  be  told,  that  even  the  banquets 
of  these  ages  were  associated  with  a poetic 
taste  ? Tai  Atuvucot/  ^aptrcf,  of  which  Pin- 
dar  speaks,*  were  as  familiar  with  our 
feudal  ancestors  as  with  the  ancients.f  For 
Christianity  did  not  declare  war  against 
ali  Homerie  manners.  Speaking  of  the 
Proven^al  poets,  Huet  says,  that  the  verses 
which  Homer  puts  in  the  mouths  of  Phe- 
mius and  Demodocus  at  the  courts  of 
Penelope  and  of  Alcinous,  and  those  which 
Virgil  makes  lopas  sing  in  the  court  of 
Dido,  may  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  Guay 
Savoir.  Simonides  was  a troubadour  in 
the  Castie  of  Scopas,  and  Lord  of  Thessaly; 
and  Arion  represented  the  same  character 
with  the  princes  of  Italy.  The  ancient 
Gauls  had  also  their  romantic  bards : and 
we  leam  from  Possidonius,  as  quoted  by 
Athen»us,  that  Luemus,  Prince  of  Au- 
vergne,  holding  plenary  courts  and  open 
table,  presented  a sack  full  of  gold  to  a 
strange  poet,  who  had  come  to  honour  the 
feast.  Samson  gives  his  robe  to  the  Philis- 
tines  who  explained  his  enigma ; and 
Pisthetaerus,  in  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes, 
advises  another  to  give  his  tunic  to  recom- 
pense  a poet,  who  was  come  to  celebrate 
the  praises  of  their  new  city. 

I know  not  whether,  among  the  ranks  of 
modera  society  it  would  bo  possible  to 
select  one  to  which  justly  would  be  appli- 
cable  tlie  words  of  Plutarch  resj)ecting  tlie 
m^jority  of  kings,  that  they  are  not  Apollos 
to  sing,  but  Bacchuses  to  drink,  o«  & yroXAoi 
ovk  A7T<jXX&)pfr  piv  tiv  fiiwplawcri,  A lowrroi  di, 
d»  (u&vaOaxriv  but  I &m  convinced  that 
these  could  not  be  used  with  truth,  in 
reference  to  the  character  of  the  nobility  of 
the  middle  ages.  To  propose  giving  in- 
stances  illustr&tive  of  this  assertion  might 

• Olymp.  XIII. 

♦ Plutarch,  Quest  6nec.  $ 30. 
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well  alarm  a reader  who  was  conversant 
with  the  pages  of  Wh&rton,  Gouget,  Re- 
naudot,  Millot,  Tiraboschi,  or  any  of  tlie 
great  literary  historians  of  Europe.  But 
those  who  have  ordy  met  with  modern 
descriptione  of  the  fcudal  age,  which  as- 
cribe to  it  the  character  of  their  own,  may 
not  be  unwilling  to  hear  some  evidence  in 
proof  that  the  dignity  of  a noble  was  not 
synonymous  with  a profound  contempt 
and  incapacity  for  every  thing  but  the  dull 
realitieR  of  a materialized  existence. 

In  the  first  age  of  French  poetry  there 
are  recorded  the  names  of  Thibault  de 
Maillv,  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Mailly, 
in  Picardy,  at  that  time  one  of  the  greatest 
in  Francc,  of  Tristan,  the  chatclain  of 
Coucy,  and  of  Blondel,  whoee  faithful 
attachment  to  King  Richard  I.  of  England 
was  so  celebrated  in  romantic  annale. 
The  oldest  known  poet  of  Provence  was 
William  IX.  Count  of  Poictiers.  In  the 
time  of  St.  Louis,  nothing  was  more  coin- 
mon  than  for  great  nobles  and  princes  to 
be  poets.  Charles  of  Atyou,  the  kings 
brother,  and  afterwards  klng  of  Naples, 
Uenry  of  Soissons,  who  followed  him  to 
the  crusade,  Henry,  Duke  of  Brabant, 
Pierre  Mauclerc,  Count  of  Brittany,  Raoul, 
Count  of  Soissons,  Thibaut,  Count  of 
Champagne,  and  King  of  Navarre,  were 
ali  celebrated  for  their  love  and  cultivation 
of  poetty.  Thibaut,  not  contcnt  with 
repeating  his  verses,  hiul  them  written  on 
the  walls  of  his  kall  at  Frovins,  and  in 
that  of  Troyes.  Henry  of  Soissons  was  a 
worthy  rival,  who  followed  St.  Louis  to 
the  East,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Massoura : so  that  what  Pindar 
says  of  the  Locrians,  Epiziphyrians,  might 
with  striet  justice  be  applied  to  the  devout 
Puladius,  who  sought  to  deliver  the  Holy 
Land: — 

McXfl  r«  0<pi(Tt  KnXAuhra 

Kat  xaXxeoc 

And  as  at  Corinth,  where  the  bit  was  first 
joined  to  the  reign  of  horses,  and  the  eagle 
of  Jove  displayed  upon  the  two  parallel 
frontispieces  of  Temples,  and  the  sweetly- 
breathing  JJuse  cultivated  amidst  the 
dreadful  spears  of  heroes, f so  to  their 
towers  might  have  been  ascribed  poesy 
and  art,  and  the  triumphs  of  a saintly  war- 
farc.  How  dear  was  poetry  to  Charle- 
magne,  who  collected  aU  the  ancient  com- 
positions  of  the  bards!  In  the  time  of 

• Olymp.  X.  ♦ Id  XIII. 


Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  father  of  Louis 
XII.  and  uncle  of  Francis  I.  the  greatest 
seigneurs  of  F rance  aspired  to  be  poets 
and  men  of  learning ; and  as  Gouget  says, 
the  majoritv  of  them  were  writers.  The 
Duke  of  Oncans  had  a noble  genius  and 
an  admirable  taste  for  poetry.  In  the 
manuscript  collection  of  his  poems  on  vel- 
lum, which  the  Abbe  Gouget  consulted, 
were  also  the  poems  of  John  Duc  de  Bour- 
bon,ofPhilippe-le-Bon,  Duc  de  Bourgogne, 
of  Renfc  d Anjou,  of  John  of  Lorraine,  of 
the  Duc  de  Nevers,  of  the  Comte  de  Cler- 
mont,  and  of  John,  Duc  dAlenyon.  Spain, 
England,  and  Italy,  could  early  boast  of 
having  poets  among  their  highest  princes 
and  nobles. 

Illustrious  women  were  inspired  by  the 
same  enthusiasm.  Marguerite  of  Austria, 
while  regent  of  Belgium,  was  the  distin- 
guished  patroness  of  the  poets,  Jean  Mou- 
linet  and  Jean  le  Maire.  She  was  herself 
a poet,  and  also  an  excellent  prose  writer  : 
her  most  conside  rabie  work  is  the  history 
of  her  misfortunes.  The  highest  nobles 
of  Germany  followed  in  the  same  track,  as 
Henry  of  Breslau,  the  Markgraf  of  Meis- 
sen,  Otto  of  Brandenburg,  John  of  Bra- 
bant, Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein,  whose 
Castle  ofthe  Frauenburg  was  renowned  in 
heroic  song. 

The  Swabian  poets  flourished  a century 
later  than  the  Prove^al,  and  derived  their 
models  from  them.  Frederic  I.  composed 
a short  history  of  Provence.  Many  verses 
of  the  Count  Rudolf  of  Niirnburg  resemble 
those  of  Folque  of  Mareeille.*  Celebrated 
in  the  middlc  ages  were  the  German  poets 
Hartraann  von  der  Aue,  who  sung  the 
Knights  of  tho  Round  Table,  Wemt  of 
Gravenberg,  who  composed  tho  Wigalois, 
Walther  of  the  Vogelweide,  Konrad  of 
Wiirzburg,  Henry  Frauenlob  Wolfgang 
Rdhn,  Marner  Muglin,  Klinsor,  Boppo, 
Kegenbogen,  Konrad  Nachtigal,  Herrnan 
Oertel,  and  Fritz  Zom,  who  composed  the 
mystic  twelve  of  the  Niirnberg  school,  that 
were  entitled  the  poets  of  the  Wartburg. 
The  wise  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic 
order  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Luther  i 
of  Brunswick,  loved  poetry  and  music,  and  j 
was  himself  a poet,  singing  the  praise  of 
the  Holy  Barbara,  a saint  greatly  venerated 
in  the  order,  whose  relies  had  been  brought 
to  Kulm  by  the  brave  Dietrick  of  Bemheim. 
His  example  had  such  an  effect,  that 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Prussia  a taste 
for  poetry  became  genera! , and  poetic 

* Rosenkr&nz  Geachichte  des  Deutschcn  Poesie 
im  Mittclalter,  82. 
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paraphrases  were  made  of  the  Prophet 
Daniel,  and  of  the  Book  of  Job.  The  head 
convent  of  the  order  at  M&rienburg  became 
the  re8ort  of  minstrels  and  poeta,  some  of 
whom  were  also  knights  and  priests,  who 
made  religion  and  history  the  first  subjecta 
of  their  muse.*  Spain  could  boast  of  her 
poetic  princes:  Don  John  the  First,  King 
of  Arragon,  was  thought  by  his  people  to 
devote  too  much  of  his  time  to  poetry ; he 
lived  always  in  the  company  of  poets, 
whom  he  invited  from  every  country.f 
Martin  Franc  in  his  Champion  des  Dames, 
says, 

Lisez  souvent  au  Breviaire, 

Da  doulx  potite  Aluin  cbartier, 

Eslevez  toujours  le  viaire 
A lmultes  besongnes  truictier, 

This  is  an  allusion  to  the  Breviaire  des 
Nobles,  of  which  he  says,  that  ali  knights, 

Le  Breviaire  de  Maistre  Aluin, 

Doivent  Ure  deux  fui»  le  jour. 

In  fact,  John  le  Masle,  an  Angevine, 
who  has  written  a commentary  on  this 
poera,  says,  that  in  the  time  of  our  ances- 
tors  it  was  in  such  esteem,  that  all  pages 
and  young  gentlemen  were  obliged  to 
learn  it  by  heart,  and  to  repeat  it  every 
day.  The  verses  of  these  noble  poets  are 
often  associated  with  the  memory  of  an 
affecting  and  heroic  history.  John  Reg- 
nier,  escuyer  and  seigneur  of  Garchy,  a 
counsellor  of  Philip  the  Good,  was  a great 
poet,  whose  affection  for  the  poor  was 
noticed  in  the  last  book.  He  had  travel- 
led,  as  he  says,  instigated  by  youthful 
desire  to  see  strange  countries,  and  had 
visited  not  only  Italy  and  many  parts  of 
Europe,  but  also  Greece,  Turkev,  the  Holy 
Land,  Armenia,  and  many  other  kingdoms. 
On  his  retura  he  resided  at  Auxerre  ; but 
in  the  wars  between  Philip  and  Charles 
VII.  of  France,  he  was  seized  by  the  latter 
and  imprisoned  in  a tower  at  Beauvais, 
which  was  opposite  the  cathedral.  In  his 
prison  he  composed  many  poems,  one  of 
which  was  entitled,  his  fortunes  and  ad* 
ventures,  which  begins  with  a devout  prayer 
to  Jesus  Christ.  The  other  prisoners, 
finding  out  his  talent,  used  to  entreat  him 
to  write  poems  for  them,  which  he  did. 
One  is  entitled,  for  John  Faulcon,  a Nor* 
raan  esquire.  Besides  this,  every  solemn 
festival  received  his  offering,  that  is,  a 

• Voigt  Geschichte  Pretissens,  IV. 

t Diego  Savedra  Faxarda  Cbristian  Prince,  Tom. 
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poem  on  the  subject  which  it  commemo- 
ra ted.  The  poet,  Charles  de  Clavison, 

who  made  it  his  pride  that,  in  an  age  of 
heresy,  he  had  always  been  attached  to  the 
Catholic  religion,  was  a knight  and  lieu- 
tenant  of  the  king  of  France ; he  dedicated 
his  poems  to  his  sister,  Constance  de 
Bauffremont,  who  was  abbess  of  the  royal 
monas tery  of  St.  Menoulx. 

Here  then,  I conceive,  is  proof  sufficient 
that  the  race  of  men  during  these  ages  of 
faith,  loved  and  possessed  the  consolati ons 
of  poetry:  it  may  be  required,  however, 
to  state  briefly  what  were  the  merits  of 
those  compositions,  and  their  claims  to 
the  honourof  the  Parnassian  mount.  In 
the  first  place,  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  were  received  ought  to  be  a sufficient 
warrant  to  us  that  tliey  fulfilled  at  least 
one  of  the  essential  ends  of  poetry,  which 
is  to  move  and  to  exalt.  In  their  raptu- 
rous  delight  the  men  of  these  ages  cried, 
“ the  course  of  the  Loire  awells  with  pride 
for  liaving  beheld  the  birth  of  Jean  de 
Meun  upon  its  banks.”  Jean  de  Meun, 
thus  celebrated  as  a poet  who  finished  the 
Romance  of  the  Rose,  was  a doetor  of  theo- 
logy,  and  with  him  and  Guillaume  de 
Lorris,  in  about  the  year  1050,  under 
Hemy  I.,  the  French  poetry  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced.*  Such  was  the  ad- 
miration  excited  by  Bemardo  Accolti,  in 
the  time  of  Leo  X.,  that  when  it  was 
rumoured  he  was  about  to  recite  his  verses 
the  shops  used  to  be  shut,  and  the  most 
leamed  men  would  crowd  to  hear  him. 

The  applause  with  which  the  divine 
comedy  of  Dante  was  received  at  the  time, 
is  attested  by  the  fact  of  pulpits  having 
becu  erected  in  many  cities,  from  which 
it  was  expounded.  Boccacio  was  employed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Florentine  republic; 
to  him  succeeded  in  the  same  office  An- 
tonio Padovano  and  Philip  Villani.  In 
Bologna,  Benvenuto  of  Iraola  became  a 
public  lecturer  upon  it  in  the  year  1375. 
In  Pisa,  Francesco  of  Bartolo  da  Buti 
gave  a similar  course  in  the  year  1386. 
The  celebrated  Giovanbatista  Gelli,  from 
being  a shoemaker  in  the  streets  of  Flor* 
ence,  became  one  of  the  greatest  writers 
of  Tuscany,  tlirough  the  intense  admiration 
which  he  conceived  for  the  divine  comedy. 
He  used  to  say,  that  after  being  bom  a 
Cbristian,  he  knew  no  greater  happiness 
than  to  have  been  bom  in  the  country  of 
Dante.  Yet  when  that  immortal  poem 
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first  appeared,  there  was  nothi ng  new  or 
1 singular  in  ita  design,  which  was  but  a 
development  of  the  deepest  and  loftiest 
thougbts  tkat  had  long  moved  indistinctly 
through  the  minds  of  men,  perpctuated  by 
the  tradition  of  many  visions,  like  that 
1 related  by  St  Boniface,  or  that  of  the 
1 knight  Tundal  in  Ireland,  or  that  of  Rot- 
] charius  the  monk,  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne.  But  in  general,  the  character  of 
the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages  was  religiops, 

; in  so  much  tbat  when  poets  produced 
Works  of  a contrary  tone,  they  were  indebted 
for  their  success  to  the  ingenious  fervour 
which  enabled  the  people  to  put  a devout 
! construction  upon  them,  and  by  means  of 
a supposed  allegorical  sense  to  impart  to 
them  a holy  character.  Thus  it  was  main- 
tained,  notwithstanding  the  indignant  and 
. impressive  eloquence  of  Gerson,  that  the 
Romance  of  the  Rose  was  ali  allegorical, 
and  that  it  contained  sublime  wisdom  to 
correct  men,  that  no  attention  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  letter,  but  that  the  deep 
religious  sense  was  to  be  carefully  in- 
vestigated.  This  rose,  so  difficult  to 
gathcr,  was  wisdom,  truth,  grace,  Chris- 
1 tian  piety,  salvation,  and,  finally,  the 
' beatific  Vision.  The  Abbe  Maesieu  says, 
tbat  it  is  impossible  not  to  smile  at  the 
| simplicity  with  which  ali  thiB  is  supposed 
1 in  the  editors  preface.  But  stili  this 
judgment  of  its  contemporaries  is  inter- 
esting ; it  shows  that  in  these  ages  men 
j exereised  as  much  ingenuity  in  tuming  to 
a religious  and  virtuous  sense  what  might 
have  been  really  objectionable,  as  the 
moderns  evince  in  detecting  a bad  motive 
for  every  productiori.  For  such  ingenuity, 
indeed,  there  was  no  occasion  in  order  to 
discem  the  religious  sense  of  the  greater 
poets  of  the  middle  ages,  those  monarchs 
of  sublimest  song,  who  even  in  their  lightr 
est  productions,  like  Shakspeare,  evinced 
| the  constant  action  of  a profound  revering 
spirit.  Dante  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  when  all  Europe  rose  against 
Asia ; and  yet,  as  a French  writer  remarks, 
this  immense  and  awful  event  was  not  the 
subject  which  seized  his  poetic  imagination. 
There  was  in  the  interior  of  Europe  some- 
thing  stiU  greater  than  this  sublime  epis- 
ode, that  which  was  the  cause  of  this 
prodigious  movement,  religion.  Three 
centuries  later,  the  beautiful  imagination 
of  Tasso,  omidst  the  delights  of  the  court 
of  Ferrara,  found  nothing  more  admirable 
to  commemorate  than  the  crusades.  But 
even  in  presence  of  these  holy  wars,  and 
while  their  mcmory  was  fresh,  there  was 

something  stili  above  them,  the  church, 
and  it  was  this  which  he  comprised  in  his 
mysterious  and  immortal  Vision  of  the 
Life  to  Come.  The  example  of  St.  Avitus, 
Arehbishop  of  Vienne,  has  been  already 
adduced  as  that  of  a pontiff  and  a poet. 
He  was  bom  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  was  a firm  supporter  of  the 
Catholic  faith  against  the  Arians.  His 
poems,  in  hexameter  verse,  being  six  in 
number,  are  on  the  Creation,  on  Original 
Sin,  on  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise,  on 
the  Deluge,  on  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  on  the  Praise  of  Virginity.  The  three 
first  are  only,  as  it  were,  cantos  of  one 
pocm,  which  may  be  called  the  Loss  of 
Paradise,  and  which  modern  critica  ac- 
knowledge  deserves  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  Milton.  It  has  been  thought  by 
some,  that  his  description  of  the  garden 
of  Eden  is  ratlier  superior  than  inferior  to 
that  of  the  English  poet;  for,  though  so 
shortly  removed  from  paganism,  he  mixes 
in  his  pictures  fewer  mythological  images, 
the  imitation  of  antiquity  is  less  visible, 
and  the  description  of  the  beauties  of 
nature  more  varied  and  more  simple. 
Like  Milton,  he  has  imparted  to  Satan 
some  traits  of  his  original  state,  and  a 
certain  vestige  of  moral  grandeur ; he  too 
has  painted  Satan,  at  the  moment  when 
he  entera  Paradise  and  perceives  Adam 
and  Evo  for  the  first  time, 

“ Proh  dolor,  hoc  nobis  subitum  consurgere  plasma, 
Invisiunque  genus  nostra  crevisse  mina  ? 

Me  celsum  virtus  habuit,  nunc  ecce  neglectus 
Pellor,  et  angelico  limus  succedit  honori. 

Nec  tamen  in  totum  periit,  purs  magna  retentat 
Vim  propriam,  snmmaque  cluit  virtute  nocendi. 
Nil  differre  juvat : jam  nunc  certamine  blando 
Congrediar,  dum  prima  salus,  experta  nec  ullos 
Simplicitas  ignara  dolos  ad  tela  patebit.” 

It  will  be  easier,  he  continues,  to  deceive 
them  while  they  are  alone,  and  before  they 
shall  have  launched  a fruitfiil  posterity 
into  the  etemity  of  ages. 

“ Immortale  nihil  terra  prodire  sinendum  est; 

Fons  generis  pereat,  capitis  defectio  membris 
Semen  mortis  erit. 

Htec  mihi  dejecto  tantum  solatis  restant : 

Si  nequeo  clausos  iterum  conscendere  coelos, 

His  quoque  claudentur:  levius  cecidisse  putan- 
dum est 

Si  uova  perdatur  simili  substantia  casu. 

Sit  comes  excidii,  subeat  consortia  pame, 

Et  quos  prevideo  nobiscum  dividat  ignes. 

Sed  ne  difficilis  fallendi  causa  putetur, 

Hec  monstranda  via  est,  dudum  quam  sepe  cu- 
curri 

In  pronum  lapsus : qutp  me  jactantia  cqbIo 
Expulit,  hec  hominem  Paradisi  i limine  pellat. 
Sic  ait,  et  gemitus  vocem  clausere  dolentis.’* 
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The  departure  frorn  Paradise  is  thus 
described : 

“ His  paler  exartis,  Loedorum  pellibus  atubos 
Iuduit,  et  sancta  Paradisi  ab  aede  rejecit. 

Tunc  miseri  egressum  properant,  mundunique 
vacantem 

Intrant,  et  celeri  perlustrant  omnia  cursu. 

Et  quanqiiAm  variis  herbis  ac  gramine  picta 
Et  virides  campos,  fontesque  et  flumina  monstrat. 
Illis  foeda  tamen  species  nmnduna  putatur 
Post,  Paradise,  tuam,  totumque  videntibus  horror. 
Qrneque  magis  multo  paradiso  extenditur,  illis 
Angustatur  humus,  strictumque  tuentibus  orbem 
Omnia  lata  nimis  parent  angusta  duobus. 

Squailei  et  ipse  dies,  caussantur  sole  sub  ipso 
Subductam  lucem." 

The  middle  ages  were  familiar  with  in- 
numerable  poenis  of  a high  moral  intereat, 
the  fragmenta  of  which  stili  charm  and 
astonish  us.  Celebrated  with  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors  wos  the  poern  of  Beowulf, 
which  has  been  termed  aGothic  Iliad.  It 
is  so  full  of  noble  sentiments  and  poctic 
iraagery,  that  the  learned  Dane,  Grundt- 
vig,  affirms  without  hesitation,  that  any 
poet  of  any  age  might  have  been  proud  to 
nave  produced  such  a work.  Equally 
renowned  were  the  song  of  the  Traveller 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  which  is  found  in  the 
great  book  at  Exeter,  bequeathed  to  the 
library  of  that  cathedral  by  Bishop  Leofric, 
at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  ceutury,  the 
triumphal  song  of  the  battle  of  Brunan- 
burh,  and  also  the  funeral  dirge  over  Brith* 
noth,  who,  during  the  unhappy  reign  of 
Ethelred,  feli  gloriously  figliting  in  the 
battle  of  Meldun. 

Genius,  indeed,  must  not  be  estiinated 
by  years,  nor  is  every  old  poem  holy  or 
inspiring;  but  yet  what  reader  of  taste  at 
the  present  day  does  not  recur  with  pure 
deligbt  to  those  Englisb  poeins  of  the 
middle  ages,  collected  by  Percy,  Wharton, 
Eliis,  and  Scott,  which  recount  the  heroic 
deeds,  the  mouming.  and  the  devout  joys 
of  our  Catholic  ancestors  ? Many  of  these 
are  by  poets  whose  nantes  have  remained 
unknown ; and  some  are  said  to  have  been 
the  sole  productions  of  their  authors,  who 
never  tnade  any  other,  like  Tynnichus,  the 
Chalcidian,  who  never  composed  any  poem 
but  that  Pteon,  which  Plato  says  ali  used 
to  sing,  and  which  he  affirms  to  be  nearly 
the  moat  beautiful  of  ali  hymns,  tlie  in- 
vention  of  which,  having  been  without  art, 
he  therefore  thinks  was  justly  said  to  be 
divine  rather  than  human.*  In  other 
works  I have  made  use  of  these  ancient 
Christian  poems,  in  reference  to  the  man- 
ners  of  chivalry. 

• Piatu  Io. 
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“ When  all  of  wumlerful  and  mild 
Hod  rapture  fur  the  louely  child." 

The  interest  attached  to  the  poetic  asso- 
ciations  of  those  days  defies  the  cavils  of 
modera  criticism.  Lord  Byron,  writing 
as  a reviewer,  attempted  to  despise  the 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ; but  while  he 
travelled  amidst  the  beautiful  scenes  of 
Greece,  he  could  not  refrain  frorn  calling 
to  mind,  even  at  the  court  of  Ali,  the 
doRcription  of  the  castle  of  Branksome. 

In  turning  to  consider  the  merit  of  the 
early  poets  of  F rance,  we  do  not  leave 
names  and  works  of  a domestic  interest ; 
for  to  Englishmen  these  old  French  poets 
were  in  some  manner  naturalized.  Several 
of  them  had  visited  England,  and  were 
received  in  illustrious  houses,  where  they 
nourished  the  genius  of  many  of  our  own 
bards,  and  instructed  the  youth  of  noble 
families ; as  was  the  case  with  Denisot. 
The  poesies  of  Ronsard  were  a consolation 
to  Mary  S tu  art,  who  used  to  read  them  in 
the  days  of  her  sorrowful  capti  vi  ty,  and  to 
find  in  them  a relief  that  could  lighten 
the  burden  of  her  chains.*  The  modera 
French  have  nothing  to  despise  in  these 
ancient  poets,  but  rather  froin  them  they 
might  leam  simplicity  and  nature,  as  well 
as  beauty  and  foroe  of  language.  Even 
the  Abke  Massieu  admits  that  the  old 
metrical  romances  of  France  containcd 
sornetimes  passages  approaching  the  sub- 
lime. Where  we  least  expect  it,  we  find 
them  giving  to  Christian  virtue  a most 
gracious,  venerable,  and  august  character, 
and  striking  terror  into  the  guilty.  Their 
object  is  not  to  represent  the  varieties  of 
human  character,  but  to  move  the  soul 
with  admiration  and  surprise,  and  that  is 
the  end  which  Aristotle  had  in  view  where 
he  affirms  that  a philosopher  is  a lover  of 
fables.f  Henry  Stephens  made  a collection 
of  sentences,  frorn  the  old  French  romances, 
which  he  said  were  like  liabbis  for  the 
knowledge  of  many  things  which  belongto 
the  French  language.  These  men,  like 
Guillaume  de  Lorris,  the  Ennius  of  F rance, 
who  began  the  Romance  of  the  Rose,  or  like 
the  songster  of  Limoges  commemorated 
by  Dante,  could  not  at  least  be  condemned 
as  movers  and  fabricatore  of  new  words, 
an  offence  so  alien  from  the  office  of  a 
poet,J  though  so  common  with  those  of 
our  age  who  have  risen  to  fame.  William 
of  Malmesbury  observes,  that  at  the  time 
when  the  English  were  fond  of  making 

• Gouget,  Bibliotheq.  FraiHjfti&e,  Tum.  XI I.  205. 

f Metaphyaic.  Lib.  I.  c.  2. 

j Aristoph.  Nubes,  13U7. 
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use  of  abstruse  and  pompous  words  derived 
from  the  Greek,  their  greatest  poet  St. 
Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Shirebum,  was  re- 
markablo  for  not  using  exotic  words  unless 
very  rarely,  and  when  they  were  nocessary. 
In  the  descriptive  poetry  of  the  middle 
ages,  there  was  not  that  fault  of  attempting 
to  conquer  difficulties  which  do  not  repay 
the  conqueror,  of  describing  what  has  no 
need  of  being  described ; objects  are  only 
named,  and  the  rest  is  left  to  the  imagi- 
nation ; a word  or  a comparison  place 
them  before  our  eyes.  It  did  not  resemble 
the  descriptive  poetry  of  our  times,  which, 
as  Guizot  justly  remarks,  is  seientific 
rather  than  picturesque,  and  which,  by 
dint  of  analysing  objects  minutely  like  an 
anatomist,  makes  them  appear  dissected 
and  decomposed. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  too,  in  many  in- 
stances,  that  this  old  poesy  embodied  the 
thoughts  of  men  who  possessed,  as  Marot 
says,  “ un  gentil  entenderaent."  The 
modern  critic  Gouget  admits,  in  praise  of 
the  poet  Andricu  du  Hecquet,  that  he  re- 
proves  vice  without  sourness,  instructa 
without  being  morose,  that  he  is  playful 
without  insolence,  that  he  assumes  a tone 
of  irony  without  saying  a wonl  that  is 
personal,  and  that  he  praiscs  without 
flattery.  Huet,  though  he  derides  the  old 
romantic  poetry,  seems  delighted  to  find 
that  the  leamed  Italians  acknowledge  that 
they  learned  it  from  the  prove^als.  He 
remarks  that  the  ancient  romantic  poems 
have  served  to  throw  much  light  upon  the 
history  of  Spain,  and  to  correct  the  order 
of  its  chronology ; and  though  he  affirms 
that  D 1Jrfe  was  the  first  to  elevate  romances 
from  barbarism,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  that  those  old  Spanish  poems,  which 
he  so  much  despised,  will  survive  the 
fame  of  that  incomparable  Astrea  to  which 
he  assigned  the  palm.  In  truth,  it  appears 
that  very  high  notions  were  entertained 
during  these  ages  of  the  nature  of  poetry, 
and  of  the  object  to  which  even  its  lightest 
effusione  should  be  directed.  The  trouba- 
dour  has  songs  for  ali  kinds  of  glory,  and 
a tear  for  all  misfortunes.  “ Jonglerie,” 
says  a contemporary  of  St.  Louis,  “has 
been  instituted  to  put  the  good  in  the 
way  of  joy  and  of  honour.”  Then  came 
the  troubadours  to  sing  the  history  of  past 
times,  and  to  excite  the  breve  in  relating 
the  prowesse  of  the  ancients.  Half  a 
century  afterwards  the  maintainers  of  the 
“ gai  savoir,”  at  Toulouse,  exhorted  poeta 
to  fly  from  sadness,  and  to  make  noble 
verses  in  order  that  all  the  world  might 


be  the  more  disposed  to  faith,  and  to  vir- 
tue.  There  was  to  be  nothing  childish  or 
effeminate  in  their  verse.  The  advice 
given  to  them  resembled  that  of  Milon  to 
Battos,  recommcnding  the  choice  of  an 
heroi  c theme. 

ravra  xprj  fw^Btvyrat  iv  aktcp  avipat  itiitv' 

But  as  for  these  songs  about  private  little 
domestic  affections,  it  is  only  fit  that  you 
sing  theij  to  your  mother  at  her  toilet. 

MvOladtv  rq  parpi  icar  tvvav  opOpeuovaa'* 

Poetry,  said  they,  is  not  to  bc  degraded  to 
an  art  merely  administering  to  pleasure. 
The  sages  of  antiquity  had  nobler  6enti- 
ments  respecti  ng  it,  one  of  whom  noticing 
the  saying  of  the  mtyority  that  the  great 
object  of  poetry  and  music  should  be  the 
giving  pleasure  to  the  soul,  adds,  but  to 
utter  such  word  is  neither  endurable  in 
any  manner,  nor  holy,  dXAa  rovro  p*v  o&rt 
avfKTov  ouTf  ocriov  rit  napanav  ($)6tyy*(r6ai.\ 

“ So  far  I agree  to  the  gencral  opinion," 
says  Plato,  “ that  music  should  be  esti- 
mated  by  the  delight  which  it  inspires, 
but  it  is  not  by  the  delight  of  any  one 
t&ken  promiscuously  ; but  that  is  the  most 
beautiful  muse  which  delights  the  best 
men,  and  those  who  have  been  best  edu- 
cated — those  who  are  most  remarkable  for 
their  virtue.  Therefore,  we  maintain  that 
virtue  is  an  essential  qualification  for  a 
judge  of  such  things : for  neither  in  the 
theatre  ought  a true  judge  to  tako  any 
notice  of  the  clamour  of  the  multitudo, 
and  of  its  undisciplined  judgment.  The 
practice  of  determining  the  victory  by  the 
clapping  of  hands  cornipted  the  poeta 
themselves,  who  were  induccd  to  consuit 
only  the  vicious  pleasures  of  the  multitude, 
and  to  look  to  them  for  instruction ; and 
it  corrupted  the  pleasure  of  the  theatre, 
for  it  ought  always  to  have  exhibitod  better 
manners  than  those  of  the  people,  and  to 
have  inspired  them  with  a sense  of  higher 
pleasure  than  their  own.”J  What  a con- 
trast  is  there  between  the  judgment  of 
the  ancient  Rage  respecti  ng  poetry,  and 
that  of  our  contemporaries  ! “ That  which 
does  not  admit  justice,”  says  Socrates, 
“ does  not  admit  any  thing  pertaining  to 
the  Muses,  whfttever  is  unjust  is  unpoeti- 
cal,  *A povaov  r6  ii  aitKov.  *§  In  their  csti- 
mate  of  the  importance  and  object  of  poetry, 
our  ancestors  adhered  to  the  spirit  of  the 

* Theocrit.  Id.  V.  f Plato  de  Legibus,  Lib.  II. 

£ De  Legibus,  Lib.  II.  $ Plato,  Phaedo,  100. 
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ancient  world,  wbose  expressions  only 
i needed  correction,  as  wbere  Pindar  says  of 
j their  Apollo,  that  he  invented  the  harp  and 
I bestows  the  Mnae  on  wbom  he  wills,  in 
| order  to  introduce  peaceful  law  into  the 
! heart,*  and  as  where  Hesiod  says,  in  a 
conneeted  strain,t  that  poets  and  kings 
! are  from  the  gods,  for  under  a legitimate 
| domi  na  tion,  the  gifts  of  tlie  Muses  to  men 
i never  seem  to  emanate  from  the  demon. 

I Nostradamus,  in  his  lives  of  the  Proven^al 
j poets,  says,  that  the  monk  of  the  golden 
! isles  expressed  himself  as  follows,  reapect- 
; ing  Phanette  and  Estaphanette,  “ They 
: excel  in  poesy,  having  a kind  of  divine 
inspiration,  * laquelle  estoit  estimee  en 
vray  don  de  Dieu.’  " Horaee  thought 
that  the  Iliad  of  H orner  conveyed  a bet- 
ter  moral  instruction  than  the  works  of 
the  most  ahle  philosophers,  and  certainly 
there  is  much  to  learn  from  the  poets  of 
the  middle  ages,  though  they  mignt  ha  ve 
little  to  expect  from  a critic  like  Quinti- 
lian,  wbo  exensing  himself  from  deciding 
between  the  rival  j>oets  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  adds,  that  no  one  ueed  hesitate 
to  offirm  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
Euripides  is  by  far  the  more  useful.t  To 
a judgment  forrned  on  loftier  and  less  earth- 
ly  views,  the  simplicity  of  their  construe-  I 
tion,  the  profound  piety  of  their  sentiments, 
the  corresponding  tone  of  candour  and  in- 
nocence  which  characteri ze  them,  attended 
with  some  degree  of  that  Homerie  excel-  | 
lence  of  sublimilv  in  great  things,  and  of  i 
j propriety  in  small,  for  government  may  be 
| learned  from  the  nauies  which  they  give  to 
: wines  in  the  fahliaux,  cannot  but  conciliate 
the  alfection  even  of  the  modern  readers, 
and  perpetuate  the  renown  of  books  which 
| were  alike  recommended  by  the  consent 
of  the  learned  as  well  as  by  the  love  of 
boys-  By  the  ]>oets  of  the  middle  ages 
; nature  was  shown  in  her  totality  with  a 
| holy  earnestness.  The  solution  for  all 
temporal  difliculties  was  sought  for  in  the 
traditions  of  spiritual  wisdom  ; andagrand  I 
universal  view  was  exhibited  of  the  origin 
and  destiny  of  the  human  existence,  as 
may  be  witnessed  in  that  remurkable  book 
entitled,  “ Hortus  Deliciarum,"  coraposed 
in  the  twelfth  century,  by  the  abbess  Her- 
rad  of  Landsberg,  at  St.  Odilien,  near 
! Strasburg,  for  the  instruction  and  recrea- 
tion  of  her  sistere.  It  may  be  remarked 
I too,  that  there  was  nothing  forced  or  stili-  i 
born  in  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages, 

i 

• Pyth.  V.  63.  f Theogon. 
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because  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  liv- 
ing  faith  of  men.  It  was  Homerie  and 
Virgilian  not  from  a cold  repeti  tion  of 
Pagan  fable  and  exploded  error,  but  be- 
cause in  accordance  with  the  true  ideal 
exposed  by  Tasso  it  was  employed  upon 
such  themes  as  H orner  and  Virgil  would 
have  chosen  if  they  had  lived  in  Christian 
ages.  * How  well  does  IVI  amertus  of  Vienne 
direct  his  companion — 

“ Quanto  major  ab  his  cedet  tibi  gloria  captis. 

In  qnibus  et  linguam  exercens,  mentem  quoque 
sanctam 

F.rudies,  laudemque  simul  ritamque  capesses : 

Dttinque  legis  catus  et  scribis  miraculs  summi 

V era  Dei,  propior  disces,  et  carior  ipsi 

Esse  Deo.’*—  

But  with  this  principis  constanti y bome 
in  mind,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a 
Christian  poet  from  knowing  and  mention- 
ing  all  things.  It  was  said,  that  he  should 
read  all  books,  so  that  strange  works  ought 
to  be  found  in  his  study. 

*'  ■ - Mais  cela  n'est  offense 
A un  Foete,  i qui  on  doit  lascher 
La  bride  longue,  et  rien  ne  lui  cacher, 

Soit  d’nrt  magique,  nlgroraance,  ou  caballe, 
Et  n’est  doctrine  escripte,  ne  rerballe, 

Q‘un  vrai  Poeie  au  chef  ne  deuat  aroir, 

Pour  faire  bien  dVacrire  aon  debroir." 

But  whatever  might  be  the  multitude 
of  discordant  subjecta  to  which  he  alluded 
there  should  be  never  any  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering  what  w'as  the  poet's  own  opinion : 
and  heathen  imagery  was  never  to  be  used 
as  a heathen  would  have  applied  it.  Cer- 
tainly no  poet  of  the  middle  ages  describing 
Adam  and  E ve  in  Paradise,  would  like 
Milton,  have  compared  them  to  Jupiter 
and  Juno.f  Nor  have  been  obliged  to  say 
of  Eve, 

“With  guddess-like  denieuunur  forth  she  wcnt.J 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  he  like 
Milton  have  described  angels  in  language 
that  belonged  rather  to  a heathen.  What 
Villani  chiefly  admires  in  Dante,  is  the  art 
by  which  he  recondled  the  ancient  poets 
with  Christianity,  and  transferred  their 
treasures  to  illustrate  the  Christian  doc- 
trine. I n fact,  the  meek  possessed  all  the 
intellectual  as  well  as  material  riches  of 
the  earth,  on  the  principle  that  was  eren 
known  to  Cicero.  “ Recte  ejus  omnia  di- 

* Dialoghi  degi'  Idoli.  * Book  IV.  300. 

♦ Book  VIII.  59. 
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centur,  qui  «cit  uti  solus  omnibus.’’*  In 
the  poetry  of  Dante,  Guinicelli,  Caval- 
canti,  and  even  Petrarch,  were  United 
philosophy  and  theology,  civil  Science  and 
poetry,  the  beautiful  and  divine,  earth  and 
heaven,  not  from  a defective  direction  of 
the  intelligence  as  the  modera  sophiets  af- 
firm.f  but  from  a thorough  initiation  into 
the  mysteries  of  wisdom,  and  in  accordance 
with  that  divine  fiat  which  gave  to  the 
poor  in  spirit,  and  to  the  meek,  both  heaven 
and  earth.  To  the  ages  of  faith  was  un- 
known  that  erroneous  philosophy  which 
first  appeared  in  France  during  the  time 
of  the  fourteenth  Louis,  which  rendered 
men  scrupulous  and  afraid,  whenever  they 
heheld  religion  attended  with  the  chorus 
of  glorious  and  beautiful  offerings  of  nature, 
and  which  taught  that  men  could  not  have 
fancy  as  their  companion  along  with  reason 
as  their  guide.  The  great  spiritual  writers 
had  shown  to  the  exclusive  admirers  of 
every  thing  positive  the  danger  of  affect- 
ing  to  despise  poetry.  “ There  are  some,” 
says  Taulerus,  “in  this  life  who  too  quick- 
ly  bid  adieu  to  images  before  truth  has 
delivered  them  from  their  power : and 
because  they  deliver  themselves  they  scarce- 
ly  or  never  can  attain  to  truth.”  The 
danger  arising  from  the  power  of  the  ima- 
gination  when  not  under  the  control  of 
reason,  that  Socratic  medicine,  as  Cicero 
ternis  it,  was  indeed  never  more  carefuliy 
and  acutely  erplained  than  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Anselm  and  other  mastera  of  the 
school,  in  which  we  may  find  passages  ex- 
actly  parallel  to  that  sentcnce  of  Tieck, 
that  if  the  feelings  and  imagination  snc- 
ceed  in  setting  up  their  own  supremacy, 
and  in  overthrowmg  reason,  then  each  of 
our  higher  impulses  begets  a giant  as  its 
son,  that  will  war  against  God.  For 
doubt,  wit,  unbelief,  and  scoffing,  are  not 
the  only  facul ties  that  fight  against  God; 
our  imagination,  our  feelings,  our  enthu- 
tiasm,  may  do  the  same,  though  at  first 
they  seem  to  supply  faith  with  so  safe  and 
mysterious  an  asylum.”  In  the  blessed 
John  of  the  cross,  the  holy  Theresa  found 
a monitor  to  correct  those  wanderings  of 
the  imagination  which  had  sometimes  caus- 
ed  her  so  much  pain,  and  who  enabled  her 
to  read  from  experience  that  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  understanding,  as  she  says, 
are  not  the  same  thing.  t It  was  not  over- 
looked  that  the  possible  errors  of  fancy 


are  as  great  and  their  delusions  as  dan- 
gerous  as  those  of  reason  ; but  neither  was 
it  unobserved  in  those  times  which  beheld 
the  fall  of  an  Abailard,  that  as  Frederick 
Schlegel  says,  there  was  much  more  occa- 
sion  for  pointing  out  the  errors  incident  to 
reason,  than  for  anxiously  warning  men 
against  the  possible  abuse  of  fancy.*  Upon  j 
the  whole,  therefore,  to  the  philosophic  j 
views  of  the  ages  of  faith,  the  object  and  ! 
employment  of  poetry  were  not  different 
from  those  of  religion.  Tasso  says,  that 
the  poem  of  Dante  has  contemplation  for 
its  object ;+  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
many  of  the  poets  then  renowned,  never 
began  to  compose  without  a formal  and  de- 
vout  invocation  of  the  Almighty.  J Moral 
and  pious  refiections  in  verse  are  mixed 
up  with  their  histories,  as  in  that  eelebrated 
account  of  the  life  of  Louis  de  la  Tre- 
mouille,  by  John  Bouchet,  who  proposed 
as  his  chief  object  to  edify  and  instruet 
young  knights  in  their  various  duties,  as 
also  in  his  book  “ Scjour  des  trois  nobles 
Dames,”  though  it  was  written  for  a par- 
ticular  occasion  on  the  death  of  Arthur  de 
Goufier,  in  which  he  says,  that  his  object 
is  to  inspire  hope  and  comfort  to  ali  per- 
sons  in  adversity,  and  to  supply  brief  in- 
struction  to  teach  men  how  to  poss  the 
perilous  ways  of  this  dispiteous  world. 
Thus  again.  Claude  Mermet,  entitled  the 
collection  of  his  poems,  the  past  time  of 
Claude  Mermet. of  Saint  Rambert  in  Savoy, 
a poetical  work  sententious  and  moral,  to 
give  proli  table  instruction  to  all  persons 
who  iove  virtue.  One  poem  of  Arthur 
Desire,  is  entitled,  Les  Batailles  et  Vic- 
toires  du  Chevalier  Celeste  contre  le  Che- 
valier  Terrestre.  Raoul  de  Houdan,  of 
wbom  Huon  de  Merry  says,  that  no  mouth 
of  a Christian  ever  said  things  so  well, 
composeda  work  entitled,  the  Storyof  the 
Wny  of  Hell,  which  those  follow  who 
go  to  visit  the  Lord  of  Hell,  “ Plaisant 
chemin  et  bonne  voye.”  As  they  began 
with  a religious  invocation,  so  they  used 
to  finish  with  a devout  prayer.  Thus  con- 
cludes John  Ruyr  one  of  his  poems. — 

“ Jesus  soit  mon  art  studieux 
Et  sa  «ainte  croix  mon  Tolame.M 

And  the  only  reward  which  Martin  Franc 
requires  for  his  long  labours  in  the  com- 
position  of  the  Champion  des  Dames  in  de- 


* De  Finibus,  Lib.  III.  22. 

f AndchiU  Bomandche  d’ Itali»,  II.  213 

♦ The  Castle  of  the  Soul  IV.  dwelling. 


• Philosopliie  der  Spraclie,  180. 
f Diseorsi  eul  Poema  Errico,  I. 
j Oouget,  Bibliotheque  Fran^aise,  Tom.  XI.  4. 
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fenee  of  women,  to  disprove  the  slanders 
brought  ngainst  them  in  the  Komanee  of 
the  Kose,  is  that  they  for  whom  he  has 
composod  it,  would  please  to  pray  for  him 
that  he  might  obtain  the  kingtlom  of  Para- 
dise. Alany  of  these  poets,  too,  were 
themselres  men  of  innocence  or  of  sin- 
cerely  penitential  lires.  Such  were  Luis 
of  Leon,  (lower,  Lydgate,  Sonthell,  'Fasso, 
Dante,  and  Petrarch.  The  exquisite  Lutin 
poenis  of  Mark  Antonio  1'lamminio,  the 
friendof  Cardinal  Pole,  are  assoeiated  with 
the  image  of  the  most  amiable  of  men, 
those  of  Yida,  llishop  of  Alba,  with  that  of 
a prelate  whose  generous  disposition  had 
entleared  him  to  the  poor,  those  of  San- 
nazzaro  with  that  of  a poet  comparable  to 
Virgil,  whose  heart  was  erer  bent  on 
hearenly  musings.  I n reply  to  the  heir  of 
Petrarch,  and  on  hearing  of  his  death, 
Boccacio  says,  in  his  epistle,  " After  haring 
read  your  letter,  I wept  ali  night  for  my 
dear  maater ; not  indeed  for  him ; his 
prayers,  his  fasts,  his  life,  permit  me  not 
to  doubt  his  happinesa,  but  1 weep  for 
myself."  Philip  Yillani  relates  that  when 
Petrarch  had  grown  mature  with  age,  he 
deroted  himself  without  intermission  to 
the  study  of  theology,  to  the  ecclesiastical 
office,  to  prayers  and  fasting,  and  that  he 
lived  pioualy  and  with  simplicity.  How 
engaging  is  the  portrait  which  John  Bouchet 
gires  of  the  poet  Pierre  Ririere,  in  the 
verses  which  he  placed  on  the  tomb  of 
“ this  child  of  Poitiers." 

“ En  son  jenae  Age  il  fnt  fort  studienx, 

A Dieu  detot,  sux  gena  tres-gratteulx, 

Humble  et  courtoii,  et  de  bonne  nature, 

Priad  de  tona  par  aa  littdratnre." 

The  Poet  John  le  Masle,  who  expressly 
sung  the  moral  excellence  of  poets,  and 
their  honest  freedom,  and  who  was  cele- 
brated  as  the  commentator  on  the  Bre- 
viaire  des  nobles  of  Alain  Chartier,  wbo 
had  so  well  explained  all  the  rirtues  and 
perfections  which  belong  to  the  nobility  of 
a gentleman,  could  liear  this  testimony  to 
himself,  that  he  had  never  sought— 

41  Ponr  eetre  gmnd  en  biena,  ae  metire  en  aerritnde, 
Maia  tonsjonra  libra  et  franc,  a mia  tnutaon  estude, 
A pouranir  is  rertu.” 

These  are  examples  and  lessons  which  oughl 
not  to  be  withheld  from  the  youth  of  our 
times,  which  is  in  such  danger  of  losing 
sight  of  the  true  ideal  of  the  poet,  familiar 
to  men  in  ages  of  faith,  and  of  mistalung 


for  it  the  gloomy  and  delusire  phantom  of 
modern  genius.  The  human  intelligence 

is,  to  the  ear  of  faith,  like  the  statue  of 
Memnon,  which  sends  forth  no  barmonious 
sound,  unless  it  be  shone  upon  by  the  sua 
of  juatice.  Without  those  rays  to  sanctify 

it,  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Creator 
may  astonish  and  impart  a transitory  plea- 
sure  to  wretched  mortals ; though,  after 
all,  what  is  Childe  Harold  by  the  side  of 
Dante,  or  J uan  compared  with  the  hero  of 
the  Jerusalem  ? but  they  can  nerer  yield 
a complete  and  unfailing  joy.  Sad,  at  all 
erents,  and  unutterably  miserable  is  the 
attempt  of  those  who  look  to  them  for 
mndels  of  imitation.  Modern  literatnre 
shows  how  easy  it  is  to  catch  the  licen- 
tiousness  and  the  gloom,  without  the  free- 
dom and  the  depth  of  Byron,  the  frirolity 
of  the  Troubadour  without  his  grace  and 
tenderness.  As  Marot  says,  in  allusion  to 
the  celeorated  but  immoral  poet  Yillon, — 

“ Peu  de  Yillon»  en  bon  savoir, 

Trop  de  Villons  pour  decevoir.” 

But  how  feeble  is  language  to  express  the 
desolation  which  awaits  genius  misdirected, 
and  employed  to  an  unholy  end,  when,  as 
in  this  once  gay  and  licentious  Villon,  it 
beholds  the  early  victims  of  ita  infiuence 
prematurely  departing,  and  itself  comfort- 
less,  self-tormented,  and  alone  ! Would 
you  hear  the  mournful  testimony  of  an  old 
poet  to  the  incfficacy  of  his  heart  to  sweetcn 
such  days : 

“ Qnand  on  est  jenne,  en  grand  esbatteroent 
Pour  passe-temps  et  pour  contentement, 

C*est  un  plaisir  de  sonner  la  musette  ; 

Mai»  puis  apri»,  quand  l’&ge  et  la  disette 
Surpre  nuent  tost  le  poete  estonni 
Alors  s>n  va  son  chant  mal  entonni , 

Diminuant  tout  petit  a petit, 

Car  de  sonner  it  pert  tout  appetit : 

Alors  ii  hait  sa  musette  et  sa  rause  ; 

Si  elle  »‘offre,  il  U jette  et  refuse.” 

St.  Fortunatus  of  Poictiers  taught  thes  ame 
lesson  in  his  poem  on  human  life  : 

“ Cnm  venit  extremam,  neque  Musis  carmina  pro- 
sunt. 

Nec  juvat  eloquio  detinuisse  melos.” 

1 am  not  ignorant  that  there  is  a dark 
and  deplorable  side  belonging  to  the  poetic 
history  of  the  middle  ages ; but  I reserve 
my  observations  respecting  it  to  a future 
place,  where  1 sball  speak  in  general  of 
the  virtue  and  rice  which  distingnished 
them,  for  the  modern  opiniona  wilf  neces- 
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sarily  require  an  explanation,  with  respect 
to  the  profligacy  of  the  licentioua  poets, 
when  we  may  be  able  to  place  the  fact  of 
their  existence  in  ita  just  and  natural  point 
of  view.  At  the  present,  let  us  direct  our 
attention  for  a moment  to  the  theatre,  as 
it  waa  reconstituted  in  the  middle  ages.  All 
things,  say  the  teachers  of  divine  wisdom, 
are  lawful  to  the  pure ; but  some  are  so 
easentially  tyrannical,  so  powerful  and 
universa)  in  their  tendency,  to  bring  men  1 
into  subjection,  to  give  force  to  the  pos- 
sions,.  and  to  enervate  those  higher  powers  i 
of  the  imraortal  nature  which  are  to  wage  ■ 
war  against  the  ancient  serpent,  that  Chris- 
tianity  has  pronounced  theui  to  be  eternally 
separate  from  the  sphere  of  her  dominion, 
and  from  an  association  with  her  consoling 
promisea  respecting  the  enjoyments  of  a 
future  life.  In  the  form  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  theatre  evidently  stood  con-  ' 
demned  on  different  grounds,  but  whether 
it  was  possible  to  revive  it  in  any  other,  so 
as  not  to  have  it  included  among  those 
tbings,  through  prudence,  and  almost  ne- 
cestity,  forbidden,  was  a problem  which  did 
not  admit  of  an  easy  solution-  Some,  in 
eonsidering  it,  might  indeed  be  inBuenced 
by  caution  and  unwillingness  to  sanction 
anyunnecessaryrestraintwhich  might  affect 
the  interests  of  human  genius,  while  others, 
with  equol  zeal  in  behalf  of  poesy,  might 
question  whether  the  interests  of  intel- 
ligence  were  really  so  concerned  in  the 
resuit  as  was  pretended.  Probably  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  have  demonstrated  that 
they  were  not ; and,  indeed,  the  experience 
and  testimony  of  men  the  most  removed 
from  ascetical  influence,  will  go  far  to  show  ; 
that  the  grandest  creations  of  dramatic 
poets  are  not  developed  by  a representation 
on  the  stage  of  a theatre.  But,  however 
that  question  be  determined,  it  is  certain 
that  genius  lost  that  instrument  of  expres- 
sion  when  the  belief  in  the  heathen  my- 
thology  was  destroyed.  From  that  hour  the 
real  dramatic  effect,  in  relation  to  higher 
poetry,  could  only  be  revived  on  the  stage 
by  an  alliance  betwecn  the  theatre  and  the 
Christian  faith,  an  association  most  difficult, 
most  delicate,  which  it  was  obvious  could 
not  be  accomplisbed  until  the  Church  had 
seen  many  ages  and  generations  of  her 
children,  and  which,  if  ever  formed,  the 
least  relapse  to  heathen  incredulity,  or  the 
scepticism  of  later  philosophers,  the  least 
relaxation  or  diminution  of  simplicity  and 
faith,  would  inevitably  and  for  ever  abolish. 
Such  an  Union,  however,  did  take  place 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  it  was  at  an 


end  when  they  closed,  and  from  thence- 
forth  the  genuine  children  of  the  muse, 
they  who  had  really  drunk  deep  of  the 
spirit  of  rKschylus  and  Sophocles  might 
have  regarded  with  the  utmost  indifference 
the  controversy  respecting  dramatic  repre- 
sentation between  the  church  and  the  self- 
imagined  poeta  who  sought  to  identify  the 
interests  of  human  genius  with  the  success 
of  their  art  and  the  encouragement  given 
to  their  own  profession.  This  brief  state- 
ment  may  serve  to  account  for  the  seeming 
inconsistency  in  the  language  of  the  clergy, 
who  at  one  time  cry  out  with  the  primitive 
Christians,  What  union  is  possible  between 
the  Gospel  and  the  muses,  between  C alvary 
and  the  theatre  f and  at  another,  are  beard 
to  invite  men  to  the  new  plays,  which  they 
have  themselves  composed,  and  in  which 
their  students  perform  characters,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  condemning  actors  in 
ordinary  tbeatres,  saying,  with  John  of  Salis- 
bury,  that  it  is  unquestionably  a shameful 
thing  to  be  an  actor ; “ satius  enim  fuerat 
otiari  quam  turpiter  occupari,"  declaring 
that  actors  and  buffoons  are  excluded  from 
the  holy  communion  while  they  persevere  in 
their  malice,  thence  leaving  the  patrons  and 
favourers  of  actors  and  buffoons  to  collect 
what  awaits  themselves,  if  those  who  do  and 
those  who  consent  are  to  be  punished  alike,* 
and  adopting  as  a passage  to  be  for  ever 
read  by  their  successors  in  their  office  for 
the  vigil  of  Pentecost,  the  solemn  words  . 
of  St.  Augustin,  which  refer  to  the  theatre  1 
in  its  ordinary  state,  in  that  to  which  it 
had  always  a tendency  to  retura  : “ these 
tbings  you  must  renounce,  not  in  Word 
alone,  but  in  deed,  and  in  all  the  acts  of 
yonr  life.  For  you  are  caught  and  dis- 
covered  by  your  cunning  enemy,  when 
you  profess  one  thing  and  perform  another, 
faithful  in  name,  and  not  holding  the  faith 
of  your  promise,  at  one  time  entering  the 
church  to  pour  forth  prayers,  and  shortly 
after  in  the  tbeatres  crying  out  shamclessly 
with  actors.  Quid  tibi  cum  pompis  diaboli 
quibus  renuntiasti  ?f 

The  history  of  the  Christian  drama, 
though  in  many  respects  interesting,  need 
not  detain  us  long : its  first  efforts  are 
witnessed  in  those  mysteries,  as  they  were 
termed,  of  the  nativity,  of  the  passion,  of 
the  resurrection,  and  of  the  acts  of  the 
apostles.  This  forced  union,  which,  how- 
ever, be  it  remembered,  was  the  only  pos- 
sible devicc  for  affording  to  a Christian 

* De  Nugis  Curialium,  Lib.  I.  c.  8. 

f Tractat  de  Symbol,  ad  Cateehumen. 
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society  a dramatic  representation  of  the 
highest  tone,  is  one  of  the  chief  grounds 
for  the  accusation  of  grosaneas,  and  bar- 
bariam brougbt  againat  the  agea  of  faith  by 
modera  writers,  who  thus  enable  as  to 
estimate  pretty  clearly  the  conaistency  of 
of  their  own  faith  as  Christiana,  and  the 
depth  of  their  sagacity  aa  philosopherg. 
In  the  villages,  on  the  patronal  fcasts,  the 
myateriea  of  their  respective  patrona  and 
of  other  aainta,  used  to  be  perfonned  when 
every  one  would  contribute,  from  the  baron 
who  lent  hia  finest  tapestry,  to  the  poorest 
rustic,  who  gsve  hia  labour  to  construet 
the  stage.  There  wete  pioua  spectacles  at 
Paria,  Meta,  Angers,  Poitiers,  Rouen,  Li- 
moges,  and  in  other  citiea  of  France.  At 
Rheims,  in  the  year  1624,  the  myateriea 
of  the  Sainta  were  transferred  to  the 
theatrea  of  colleges.  The  personagea  were 
not  libertinos,  adulterer»,  robbers,  and 
gameaters,  but  angela,  apoatlea,  doctora  of 
the  law,  acribes,  and  tyrants.  The  people 
were  so  fumiliarized  with  theae  scenea, 
that  if  any  actor  of  the  troop  were  abaent, 
there  was  always  some  young  man  ready 
to  take  his  part,  and  play  an  angel  or  a 
martyr.  In  F.ngland,  the  first  trace  of 
dramatic  representation  is  found  in  the 
history  of  Matthew  Paris,  where  he  relatea 
that  Geoffrey,  a learned  Norman,  master  of 
the  achool  of  the  abbey  of  Dunstable, 
compoaed  the  play  of  St.  Catharine,  which 
was  acted  by  hia  scholars  in  the  year  1 1 10. 
Another  writer,  in  1174,  mentions  that 
religious  plays  were  acted  in  London,  re- 
presenting  either  the  miracles  wrought  by 
holy  confessore,  or  the  sufferinga  of  the 
martyrs.  The  Grey  Friara  at  Coventry 
used  to  repreaent  myateriea  on  the  featival 
of  Corpus  Christi,  comprising  the  story  of 
the  old  and  New  Testament,  composed  in 
the  old  English  rithme,  which  used  to 
attract  vast  multitudca  of  people  to  the 
city.  In  the  year  1483  Richard  III. 
visited  Coventry  in  order  to  see  the  plays, 
and  in  1492  they  were  acted  in  preaence 
of  Henry  VII.  and  his  queen.  In  every 
great  castle  the  children  of  the  chapel  used 
to  act  religious  plays  during  the  twelre 
daya  of  Christmas  and  at  Corpus  Christi. 
There  is  notice  of  this  in  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland’s  household  book.  In 
every  college  pieces  of  this  kind  used  to 
be  performed.  The  confraternities  of  the 
myateriea  were  composed  of  persons  of  the 
most  innocent  mannera  and  of  the  purest 
intentions ; and  who  can  doubt  but  that 
theae  spectacles  tended  to  keep  men  fami- 
liar  with  the  themes  which  should  be  ever 


deareat  to  the  Christian  family  ?*  At  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  remembered  that, 
owing  to  incorrigible  abuses,  they  were 
not  every  where  equally  favoured  by  the 
encouragement  of  the  religious.  The  re- 
pi y of  the  Sacristan,  in  the  convent  of  the 
Franciscana  at  Poictou,  to  Villon,  who  came 
, to  borrow  a magnificent  cope,  to  be  borae 
[ by  one  of  his  actors  in  the  piece  entitled 
The  Pasaion,  prores  that  such  spectacles 
were  aometimes  regarded  with  diaplea- 
sure  by  the  clergy.t  With  respect  to 
| the  literary  merit  of  theae  pieces,  their 
j most  disdainful  antagonists  admit  that 
[ they  are  enlivened  by  boldness  of  incident, 
and  that  occasionally  they  evince  an  un- 
expected  tendemess  and  delicacy  of  ex- 
pression.  It  was  from  one  of  these  plays 
called  Adam  and  Eve,  which  Milton  saw 
represented  in  Italy,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  taken  the  first  hint  for  bis  poem  of 
Paradise  Lost.  In  Catholic  countries,  at 
the  present  day,  there  are  sometimes  to  be 
seen,  at  banquets,  certain  religious  sbows 
in  miniature,  representing  the  annund- 
ation,  the  nativity,  or  the  epiphany,  and 
the  kind  of  galvanic  effect  which  these  in- 
nocent spectacles  produce  upon  the  sophists 
would  be  unaccountable,  if  one  had  not 

Serceived  that  they  were  associated  with  a 
eep  religious  'feeling,  the  attempt  to  re- 
call  which  produces  in  minds  that  detest 
God,  those  paroxysms,  which  are  sunposed 
to  arise  only  from  the  pain  which  ali  indi- 
cations  of  a popular  and  barbarous  taste 
occasion  in  persons  of  delicacy  and  philo- 
aophic  refinement.  When  brought  unex- 
pcctedly  in  presence  of  these  innocent 
renresentations,  theyraillike  the  demoniac 
who  came  out  from  the  tombs,  and  some- 
times might  be  observed  to  use  almost  his 
words  : ‘'Quid  mihi  et  tibi  est,  Jesu  Fili 
Dei  al  tissimi  ? obsecro  te  ne  me  torqueas."! 
There  were  other  spectacles  exhibited  in 
the  middle  ages  to  which  1 shall  merely 
allude.  Those  professedly  ludicrous,  though 
associated  with  solemn  forms,  were  offen- 
si ve  abuses  against  which  the  clergy  loudlv 
protested.  Contemporary  writers  speak  of 
them  with  the  utmost  abhorrence,  and  yet 
perhaps  they  were  only  the  indication  of  a 
natural  disposition  which  belongs  to  men 

• See  Monteil,  Hiet,  des  Freneris,  Tom.  III. 
Hist.  du  Tlitttre  Framjuis,  par  Parfait,  Tom.  I.  II. 
Hiat,  de  Poisie  Framjaise,  par  PAbbl  Massieu. 
rdgne  de  Charles  VII.  Historia  Universitatis  Pari* 
siensis  a Buleo,  annis  1469.  1483.  1487.  Antiq. 
de  Paris,  par  Sauval.  Wharttm,  Hist.  of  English 
Poetry,  Scc. 

♦ Hist.  de  Po&ie  Fran^aise,  par  fAbW  Mas 
sien,  237.  J Lue.  VIII.  28. 
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Iin  thcir  noblest  state,  which  rnerely  re- 
quired  to  be  directed  and  moderated. 
Mulier  speaka  of  tke  indination  of  the 
Dorie  race  to  mirth  and  merriment,  under 
which  a very  serions  character  was  fre- 
quently  concealed  ;*  and,  in  foct,  when 
these  dirersions  of  the  middle  ages  are  de- 
I scribed,  we  might  imagine  that  we  were 
||  reading  of  those  sporta  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians  which  mingled  in  the  same  breath 
the  grave  and  solem n leasons  of  philosophy, 
and  the  most  ludicrous  mimicry  and  buf- 
foonery.  Persius,  the  disciple  of  the  Stoic 
sect,  made  Sophron  the  mimographer,  the 
model  of  his  satires ; and  the  grave  and 
philosophic  Sparta  was  the  only  Greek 
state  in  which  a statue  was  erected  to 


laughter.  Religion,  indeed,  would  have 
the  right  torejectsuch  a plea  in  mitigatiou 
of  sentence,  but  when  human  wiadom 
proudly  inveighs,  we  may,  in  justice  to 
the  character  of  the  middle  ages,  reply, 
with  the  historian  of  the  Dorie  race,  that 
among  that  people  the  strictest  gravity 
was  found  closely  United  with  the  most 
unrestrained  joculari ty  and  mirth ,-  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  modera  aociety  can 
lay  daim  to  neither ; for  as  every  real  jest 
requires  for  a foundation  a firm,  rigorous, 
and  grave  dispoaition  of  mind,  so  moral 
indifference  and  a frivolous  temperament 
not  only  destroy  the  contrast  between  gra- 
vity and  jest,  but  annihilate  the  spirit  of 
both. 


CHAPTER  V. 


lETURNINGnowtomat- 
! ters  of  more  intereat,  we 
! should  observe  that  from 
f the  very  nature  and  origin 
j of  the  Christian  religion, 

. there  was  dearly  no  in- 
■ conaistency  between  its 
principies  and  the  possession  of  human 
learning.  Truth  admits  of  no  separa  tions 
or  exclusione.  In  the  first  astonishment 
of  the  awakening  soul  of  men  and  of  na- 
tions,  when  apprized  of  the  advent  of  the 
Son  of  God,  it  was  indeed  to  be  expected 
that  there  would  be  a temporary  suspension 
of  ali  intellectual  exerdse,  and  a total  ob- 
literation  from  the  memory  of  ali  former 
and  perishable  things ; but  the  universal 
and  continued  indulgence  in  such  a qui- 
escent state  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  be 
contrary  to  the  order  of  Providence,  and 
opposed  to  the  intentionsof  the  Divine  an- 
nouncement.  Tbey  who  had  been  per- 
mitted  to  aee  the  end  of  all  perfection  were 
at  the  same  time  made  sensible  that  the 
commandment  was  very  broad.  The  in- 
terests  of  truth  sometimes  required  the 
employment  of  learning  to  illustrate  and 
confirm  it,  and  the  Divine  promiees  sano- 

* Hist.  of  the  Dorians,  Book  III.  c.  10. 
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tioned  the  enjoyment  of  its  advantages  in 
l declaring  that  the  meek  should  possess  the 
earth.  St.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  was  the 
first  among  the  Christiana  to  attack  the 
profane  authors  with  their  own  arma,  and 
to  make  use  of  their  learning.  Origen  fol- 
lowed  in  tbat  track,  but  as  St  Augustin 
says,  “the  faithful  always  accommodated 
what  was  good  to  their  own  use,  wher- 
ever  it  was  found.  How  much  gold  and 
sil  ver,"  he  says,  “did  the  blessed  martyr 
Cyprien  carry  away  from  Egypt?  How 
much  Lactantius?  How  much  Victorinus? 
Optatus?  Hilarius?"  We  ought  not  to 
disdain  what  is  good  in  the  learning  and 
arta  of  the  heathens  : “ imo  vero  quisquis 
bonus  verusque  Christianas  est,  Domini 
sui  esse  intelligat  ubicunque  invenerit  ve- 
ritatem."* St.  Basii,  treating  expresaly 
on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
learning  of  the  Gentiles,  found  much  to 
praise  in  Homer  and  the  Pythagoreana. 
The  Greek  fothers,  indeed,  are  known  to 
have  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  style  of 
Demosthenes  and  Homer  and  the  im- 
portance  which  they  attached  to  the  bean- 
ties  of  literature,  may  be  inferred  from 

* IV  Doctrin.  Chri^tiann.  Lib.  II.  rsp.  18.  40. 

f Mfcbilloti  de  Stadiis  MonAttici»,  Pars  II.  c 15. 
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that  work  of  A pollinarius,  Ilishop  of  Laodi- 
cea, who.when  Juli  an  published  bis  decree, 
forbidding  the  Christiana  to  be  instructed 
in  ancient  learning,  in  order  to  supply  the 
faithful  with  a specimen  of  every  kind  of 
composition,  according  to  the  design  of 
St.  Gregory  Naxianzen,  fonned  the  writ- 
ings  of  the  Evangelists  and  those  of  the 
Apostles  into  dialogues,  in  the  style  of 
Flato.  Even  St.  Jerome  had  not  omitted 
the  study  of  the  heathen  writers,  and  in 
writing  to  Magnas,  a Roman  orator,  he 
observes  that  the  ecclesiastical  writers  who 
preceded  hitn  had  always  used  this  liberty. 
The  passage  in  which  he  describe»  his 
ancient  fondness  for  learning,  is  truly  re- 
markable.  “ When  1 was  young,"  saith 
he,  “ I was  carricd  away  by  a wonderful 
ardour  for  learning,  nor  did  I presume, 
like  soroe  others,  to  be  my  own  teacher. 
I heord  A pollinarius  at  Autioch,  and  wor- 
shipped  him,  yet  I would  never  receive 
his  contentious  dogmas.  When  my  hair 
becaine  grey,  and  bespoke  ralher  the  mas- 
ter  than  the  disciple,  I went  to  Alexandria 
and  heard  Didymus.  I was  grateful  to 
him,  for  1 learned  what  I had  not  known 
before,  and  I did  not  lose  frorn  his  teach- 
ing  what  I had  before  known.  Men  thought 
that  1 would  make  an  cnd  of  learning,  yet 
I proceeded  again  to  Jerusalem  and  to 
Bethleem.  With  what  labour and  cost  had 
I Bar-aninam  for  my  nocturna]  preceptor  ! 
for  he  feared  the  Jews  like  Nicodemus. 
Of  all  thcse  men  I make  frequent  mention 
in  my  Works.  Certainly  A pollinarius  and 
Didymus  differ  on  many  pomts,  so  tbat  I 
was  borne  to  one  side  and  the  other,  for 
I confessed  both  of  them  as  my  masters ! 
I have  read  Origen.  If  there  be  a crime 
in  reading,  I must  confess  myself  guilty. 
Yet  1 never  admitted  his  errors:  his  genius 
tvould  never  have  displeased  me.  Lactan- 
tius writes  a detestable  sentence  in  his 
Institutes,  yet  who  would  forbid  me  to 
read  that  powcrful  work  because  of  that 
one  sentence.  In  like  ntanner  l may  apply 
to  Origen  withoutfearinghispoison.  Phy- 
sicians  say  that  great  disoases,  being  incur- 
able,  should  be  left  to  nature,  lest  medi- 
camenta should  aggravate  the  evil.  1 have 
never  sought,  thereforc,  to  transfer  these 
errors  of  Origen  into  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  to  publish  them  to  the  world.  Non 
enim  consuevi  eorum  insultare  erroribus 
quorum  mirur  ingenia,  lf  Origen  were 
alive  again,  he  would  be  indignant  at  you 
his  ndmirers,  who  have  made  known  his 
errors;  and  he  would  say  with  Jacob, 
‘ odiosum  me  fecistis  in  mundo.'  Let  u» 


not  imitate  bis  vices  whose  virtues  we  can- 
not  follow.  But  the  books  of  Origen  may 
be  read  with  profit  for  their  learning  and 
useful  matter,  and  they  who  object  to  this 
should  remember,  that  if  there  be  a woe 
againsl  those  who  call  evil  good,  there  is  also 
one  against  those  who  call  good  evil.”*  1 1 is 
a modem  discovery  that  the  Christian 
literature  of  early  age»  is  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  scholars.  Petrus  Crinitus,  the 
friend  of  Politian  and  Picus  of  Mirandula, 
say»,  “ that  he  cannot  express  with  what 
delight  he  studies  the  Greek  and  Latin 
fathers,  for  their  writing»  seem  to  him  to 
be  treasuries  in  which  there  is  such  a varied 
and  multifarious  learning  and  knowledge 
of  all  things,  that  they  contain  nearly  all 
laws  and  sentence»  of  philosophy,  and  near- 
ly all  antiqui ty."-f-  The  tragedy  composed 
by  St.  Gregory  Nazianxen,  of  which  1 have 
already  spoken,  shows  how  early  it  was 
the  desire  of  the  Christiana  to  avail  them- 
selves  of  the  beauties  of  heathen  litera- 
ture. We  do  not  find  them  paying  any 
attention  to  the  medium  through  which  they 
might  have  to  pursue  intellectual  riches. 
The  celebra ted  Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope 
Sylvester  II.  studied  for  threc  years  at 
the  Moorish  university  of  Cordova,  where 
the  Sciences  of  mathematies  and  medicine 
were  cultivated  with  great  success.  It 
was  this  pope  who  introduced  the  use  of 
the  Arabie  figures  into  Christian  Europe. 
St.  Augustin  scrnpled  not  to  make  use  of 
the  writing»  of  Tichonius,  a Donatist ; and 
M ubillon,  in  his  treatise  on  monastic  studies, 
recommends  the  Prolegomena  of  Walton, 
and  the  proofs  of  Christianity  by  Grotius, 
and  proves  that  it  is  consistent  with  the 
monastic  duties  to  consuit  the  writing»  of 
hereties,  when  they  contain  nothing  con- 
trary  to  truth.  J Of  the  importancc  at- 
taclied  to  learning  in  the  estimation  of  men, 
during  the  ages  of  faith,  we  have  evidence 
in  ulrnost  all  the  ecclesiastical  monumenta 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  We  find 
St.  Augustin  exposing  the  folly  and  crimi- 
nality  of  certain  enthusiasts,  who  were  for 
dispensing  with  the  trouble  of  learning 
languages,  from  expecting  a particular  in- 
spiration,  and  even  for  desptsing  all  who 
did  not  pretend  to  it  tts  deprived  of  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  “ Let  us  not 
tempt  Him  in  whom  we  believe,”  say»  tho 
holy  Augustin,  “lest  being  deceived  by 

* Epist.  LVI.  XLI. 

f De  honestA  Disciplina,  Lir.  VIII.  1. 

J Tractat  de  Studiis  Monast.  Pnefat,  Pars  II. 
rap.  2.  | 2. 
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such  craftiness  of  the  enemy,  we  should 
become  unwiUing  even  to  enter  thc  churches 
to  hear  the  Gospel,  or  to  attend  to  any 
man  reading  or  preaching,  being  inflamed 
with  the  liope  of  being  carried  up  to  the 
third  heaven  like  the  Apostle,  there  to 
hear  ineffable  words,  and  there  to  see  our 
Lord  .1  esus  Christ,  and  from  him,  rather 
than  from  men,  to  hear  the  Gospel.  “Ca- 
veamus tales  tentationes  superbissimas  et 
periculosissimas "•  St.  Jerome,  too,  re- 
proves  certain  persons  who  condemned  him 
for  bis  application  to  learning,  and  who 
esteemed  themselves  as  saints  because  they 
knew  nothing.f  “ J oin  yourself  to  a virtu- 
ous,tractable,  and  learned  man,’  is  the  ad  vice 
of  an  ascetic  writer  of  the  roiddle  ages.  J 
The  decay  of  learning,  during  the  con- 
vulsioris which  attended  the  invasion  of 
the  barbarians,  was  regarded  as  a great 
calamity  by  the  Christian  clergy,  whose 
affecti nglamentations  over  the  full  of  letters, 
were  a proof  how  bighly  they  esteemed 
them.  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  the  pre- 
face  of  his  history  says,  “ the  study  of 
letters  and  of  liberal  Sciences,  perishing  in 
the  cities  of  Gaul,  amidst  the  good  and  the 
bad  actions  which  were  there  committed, 
tvhile  the  barbarians  were  given  up  to  fero- 
city,  and  their  kings  to  fury,  tvhile  the 
churches  were  alternately  enriched  by  de- 
vout  men  and  plundered  by  the  infidels,  there 
has  appeared  no  grammarian,  skilful  in  the 
art  of  dialectica  to  nndertake  the  descrip- 
tion  of  these  things  in  prose  or  verse,  so 
that  many  men  lament,  saying,  Woe  to  us ! 
the  study  of  letters  perishes  among  us,  and 
there  is  no  one  who  can  reeord  the  facts  of 
this  lime ; seeing  that,  I have  thought  it 
right  to  preserve,  although  in  an  unculti- 
vated  language,  the  mernory  of  past  things, 
that  future  men  may  be  made  acquainted 
with  them."  The  promotion  of  learning 
was  a constant  object  of  solicitude  with  the 
sovereign  pontiffs.  “We  are  bound,"  says 
Pope  Alexander  III.  to  Peter  Abbot  of 
St.  Reme,  “ to  provide  with  so  much  the 
more  care  for  the  convenience  of  learned 
and  devont  men,  as  the  fruit  and  ntility 
are  great  which  resuit  from  their  labours 
to  the  churches  of  God."  And  in  a sub- 
aequent  age  we  find  that  it  was  the  Rotnan 
pontiffs  who  enconraged  the  learned  seho- 
fars,  who  devoted  themselves  to  searching 
for  precious  manuscripts,  like  Poggio,  the 
successive  secretary  to  eight  popes.  Nicho- 

* De  Doctrina  Christiana  Prolog. 

f Kpist.  XXV. 

j Tkora.  de  Kempii  Hortulus  Rosarum,  I. 


las  V.  promised  five  thousand  ducats  to 
him  who  should  produce  a manuscript  of 
St.  Matthew  in  Hebrew,  and  he  made 
Rome  an  asylum  for  the  learned  men  of 
the  East,  when  they  fled  from  the  Maho- 
metans,  carrying  with  them  their  literary 
treasures.  It  was  the  popes  who  assisted 
and  supported  the  first  printers,  as  the 
workmcn  of  Faust  and  Schoeffer,  on  their 
removal  to  Rome.  1 1 is  a pope,  the  great 
St.  Gregory,  so  falsely  accused  of  having 
burnt  the  library  of  Mount  Palatine,  which 
must  have  perished  long  before  his  time, 
who  is  the  patron  of  scholars  throughout 
the  universal  church.  Of  the  wide  diffu- 
sion  of  learning,  during  the  middle  ages, 
the  generality  of  modera  writers  seem  not 
to  be  aware,  nor,  on  the  othcr  hand,  of 
the  very  confined  limits  witbin  which  its 
inflaenee  extended  before  the  rise  and 
propagation  of  the  Church.  At  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  Christian  era,  we  find 
that  books  were  so  scarce,  and  the 
means  of  communicating  them  so  scanty, 
that  the  greatest  writers  were  oftcn  un- 
known  to  their  contemporaries.  Thus 
Strabo  is  not  once  qnoted  by  Pliny  or  by 
any  other  contemporary  naturalis!,  nor  is 
Aretin  by  Galen.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  not  aware  of  each  other's  existence. 
Whereas  in  the  middle  ages,  in  the  vast 
society  of  the  Church,  by  means  of  com- 
munication  with  Rome,  and  the  intercourse 
which  was  carried  on  between  monosteries, 
learned  and  holy  men,  though  separated  at 
the  greatest  distances,  were  known  to  each 
other,  and  Europe  became  one  immense 
republic  of  letters.  Schlegel  shows  that 
from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  manuscripts 
were  multiplied  in  the  West  with  more 
profusion  than  they  had  ever  been  in  the 
most  polished  times  of  antiquity,  so  that 
the  writings of  Greece  and  Rome  were  now 
studied  and  commentated  upon  in  remote 
and  desolate  regions,  to  which,  if  it  bad 
not  been  for  the  ecclesiostical  society,  their 
fame  would  have  ne  ver  reached.  We  find 
the  monk  of  Melrose,  who  wrote  a chronicle 
of  that  abbey,  quoting  the  fourth  book  of 
Aristotlc  de  Animalibus,  and  eighth  of 
Pliny's  Natural  History.  In  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries,  amidst  the  dreadful  shock 
of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the 
desolation  of  Europe,  by  the  barbarous 
hordes,  Ireland,  from  its  situation,  as  Uaron 
Cuvier  remurks,  being  at  a distance  from 
the  ruin,  became  the  asylum  of  learning, 
and  monks  from  Ireland  then  proceeded  to 
carry  back  the  torch  to  the  devastated  re- 
gions of  Gall  and  Germany.  It  isa  mistake. 
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however,  to  suppose  that  the  ancient  learn- 
ing  at  any  time  wholly  periahed  in  any 
part  of  the  empire.  St.  Augustin  speaks 
of  the  wide  dinnsion  of  the  Latin  language 
as  an  event  miraeulous,  and  a resuit  of  tlie 
special  providence  of  God  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  evangelising  the  nations.  In  the 
fourth  and  tifth  centuries,  the  l,atin  was 
spoke  in  ali  the  Galls  to  the  Rhine,  as  well 
as  in  Spain  and  Italy.  So  late  as  the  time 
of  St.  liernard,  the  people  generally  un- 
derstood  Latin ; and  Mabillon  places  it 
among  his  questions,  whether  the  sermons 
of  St  Bernard  were  originally  composed  in 
the  Latin  or  in  the  Komance.  There  was 
in  Europe,  as  a modera  Trench  critic  ob- 
serves, a kind  of  intellectual  republic, 
which  was  styled  “ omnis  latinitas."  1 1 
is  certain  that  St.  Bernard  soni  e times 
preached  in  Latin,  and  his  secretary  says 
of  him,  that  his  eloquence  and  wisdom  are 
celebrated  " through  all  Latinity."  Yet 
he  preached  also  in  the  Roman  wallon.  or 
language  of  the  country.  In  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries  it  was  in  Latin  that 
even  popular  songs  were  composed.  When 
Clotatre  II.  gained  a rictory  in  the  north 
of  France,  his  army  celebrated  it  by  a 
Latin  song. 

It  appears  from  the  Life  of  St.  Eloy,  by 
St.  Ouen,  that  in  the  seventh  century  the 
upper  classes  of  Uouen  were  familiar  with 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  Herodotus, 
and  Homer,  with  Cicero,  Sallust,  Livy, 
Virgil,  Menander,  Plautus,  Horaee,  Soli- 
nus,  Varro,  and  also  with  other  authors,  of 
whom  wc  have  now  nothing  but  the  catu- 
logue  of  their  writings.*  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours  relates  that  King  Gontran,  making 
his  entry  into  Orleans,  was  received  with 
greetings  in  Syriae  and  in  Latin ; for  in 
consequence  of  commercial  relations,  the 
oriental  language»  were  then  taught  in  the 
schools  of  Paris.  The  chronicles  of  these 
ages  speak  of  many  saints  who  were  skilled 
in  the  Roman  law.  At  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century.  St.  Bonet,  Bishop  of 
Clermont,  was  learned  in  the  decrees  of 
Theodosius,  and  St.  Didier,  Bishop  of 
Cahors,  from  the  year  629  to  664,  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Roman  law. 
The  tenth  century  is  that  age  of  deplora- 
ble  fame  which  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
volved  in  extreme  darkness, — insomuch, 
that  the  hereties  have  made  it  a ground  to 
deny  the  perpetual  and  uncorrupt  trans- 
mission  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

* See  Recherebes  stir  1'Htst.  Relig.  st  L:t  de 
Boueu,  41. 


Mabillon,  aided  by  his  unbounded  learn- 
ing,  examinet  the  history  of  this  period, 
and  comes  to  a resuit  widely  different 
from  theirs  : he  even  proves  that  the  com- 
plaints  of  Cardinal  Baronius*  can  only  be 
justified  by  a regard  exclusively  directed 
to  the  state  of  Rome  and  Italy  at  that 
moment ; for  that  a view  of  the  universal 
Church  will  demonstrate  that,  although 
there  were  then  indeed  many  evils  to  be 
deplored,  yet  all  things  were  not  so  de- 
plorable  hut  that  there  were  some  remains 
of  ancient  learaiog ; nay,  it  will  show  that 
there  were  then  many  men  of  the  most 
eminent  sanctity  and  of  sound  learaing, 
who  were  able  to  transmit  the  uncorrupt 
doctrine  of  the  Church  to  posterity.  No 
age  is  void  of  moral  darkness.  The  holy 
Eat  hera  in  primitive  times  lamented  the 
reign  of  wickedness  and  ignorance : this 
we  too  lanient,  and  this  our  posterity 
will  lament  also ; but  never  does  the 
Church  lose  the  savour  of  sanctity  and 
of  learaing  which  she  received  from  ChristA 
| Ignorance  is  the  punishment  of  sin ; but 
they  who  say  this,  continues  the  master  of 
: the  sentences,  should  consider  diligently, 

| that  not  every  one  who  is  ignorant  of  some- 
thing,  or  who  knows  something  less  per- 
fectly,  is  therefore  in  such  ignorance,  or 
ought  to  be  called  ignorant ; because  tbat 
only  should  be  called  ignorance  when  what 
ought  to  be  known  is  not  known.  Such 
ignorance  is  the  punishment  of  sin  when 
the  mind  is  obscured  with  vice,  so  as  not 
to  be  able  to  know  the  things  which  it 
ought  to  know.  J This  is  a darkness  which 
involved  the  race  of  men  in  no  age  of  the 
; Church 's  history;  but  the  light  of  human 
learaing  in  Italy  was  no  doubt  in  the  tenth 
century  obscured, — though  even  then,  as 
Henrion  justly  remarks,  the  ohject  of 
studies  was  good,  since  it  embraced  doc- 
trine and  morals,  the  only  things  in  reality 
of  which  the  knowledge  is  essential.§  ln 
the  eleventh  it  broke  forth  again  in  the 
various  congregat  ions  of  learned  Benedic- 
lines,  the  success  of  whose  labours  are 
acknowledged  by  the  moderas  themselves; 
but  even  in  the  tenth  century,  other  na- 
tions enjoyed  greater  learaing : for  it  is  a 
mistake  of  Villemain,  when  he  affirma  that 
Italy  had  uninterruptedly  remained  more 
civilized  than  every  other  part  of  Europe.  || 
Spain,  though  oppressed  under  the  yoke 

• Ad  An.  900. 
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of  the  Arabians,  beheld  those  great  prelates, 
Gennadius  of  Asturia,  Attilanus  Zamoren- 
sis,  Sisenand  and  Rudesind  of  Compostello ; 
and  the  state  of  the  Chnrch  with  regard 
to  learning,  in  Germany,  France,  England, 
and  Ireland,  was  far  happier.  Bruno, 
brother  of  Otho  the  great,  and  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  in  that  age,  is  thus  described 
in  the  chronicle  of  Madgeburg  : “ He  was 
endowed  with  a great  genius;  he  was 
great  in  learning,  and  in  ali  virtue,  and 
industry.  Being  appointed  by  King  Otho 
to  preside  over  the  untameable  Lotharian 
nation,  he  delivered  the  country  from 
robbers,  he  instructed  it  with  legal  disci- 
pline,  he  loved  the  flock  committed  to  him, 
he  saved  many  from  error,— some,  by  assi- 
duous  disputations,  leading  to  better  things, 
and  others,  by  maturity  of  learning,  in- 
flaming  with  a holy  desire: — mild  in  speech, 
humble  in  learning,  a destroyer  of  evils,  an 
asserter  of  truth,  gentle  to  the  subject, 
serere  to  the  proud,  and  fulfiliing  in  bis 
own  life  what  he  taught  to  others."  Of 
Rotgerus,  a German  bishop  in  the  tenth 
century,  we  read  that  he  was  versed  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  that  wherever  he 
went  he  used  to  carry  about  with  him  his 
library,  like  an  ark  of  the  Lord.* 

Modern  critica  have  remarked,  that  the 
prodigious  number  of  books  published  dur- 
ing  the  twelfth  century,  attests  the  exist- 
ence  of  a multitude  of  readers.  They 
admit,  that  in  the  city  and  feudal  life  of 
those  times,  a great  number  of  persona,  of 
all  classes,  employed  themselves  in  reading, 
and  in  reasoning  on  the  books  they  read.f 
Even  the  Proveni; ale  poetry  of  the  Trou- 
badonrs,  is  not  free  from  the  influence  of 
classical  antiquity ; for  it  contains  some 
literal  imitations  from  the  Latin  poets, 
and  one  T roubadour  expreasly  cites  Plato, 
Homer,  and  Virgil.  That  classical  learn- 
ing was  at  no  time  wholly  neglected,  might 
be  inferred  from  the  writings  of  many 
whom  obscure  fame  hath  concealed  from 
ordinary  readers  ; J but  the  compositions 
of  distinguished  men  throughout  the  series 
of  ages,  place  that  point  beyond  question. 
To  attempt  to  give  an  odequate  idea  of  the 
learning  of  the  clergy  during  the  ages  of 
faith,  would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  very  narrow  limita  prescribed  to  this 
inquiry,  and  indeed  it  would  be  also  on 
ether  grounds  deservi  ng  of  ridicule,  since 

• MabiUon,  Pnef.  in  V.  8®cnl.  Ben.  | 2. 
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I it  would  indicate  great  presnmption  in  one 
1 who  is  himself  without  learning,  to  pretend 
] to  estimate  that  of  others.  1 1 is  not  for  a 
mere  spy  to  feel  ambitious  to  mount  the 
horses  of  Achilles.  Nevertheless,  1 fain 
would  Bay  something  on  this  subject,  not 
only  because  one  feels  as  it  were  arrested 
irresistibly  by  the  kind  of  solemn  and  ro- 
mantic  intereat  which  is  attached  to  it, 
but  also  in  consideration  of  its  extreme 
importance,  independent  of  what  is  required 
; to  be  shotvn  in  this  place  : for  though  many 
good  men  may  be  disposed  to  think  lightly 
of  such  disquisitione,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
liere  tbat  the  strong  hold  of  heresy  in  many 
heads,  consists  in  the  opinion,  that  during 
the  middle  ages,  men  were  ignorant  to  such 
a degree  as  to  be  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing  truth  from  error,  history  from  fable. 

When  Mabillon  published  his  Treatise 
on  Monastic  Studies,  in  which  he  proved 
the  antiquity,  universality,  and  great  im- 
portance of  the  study  of  learning  in  the 
religious  orders,  the  celebrated  Armand  de 
Rance  sent  forth  a reply,  in  which  he  dis- 
proved  the  necessity  for  such  studies  in 
members  of  the  monastic  order,  and  pro- 
ceeded  even  to  criticixe,  with  considerable 
severity,  that  part  which  related  to  the 
conduct  of  the  ancient  religious  in  the  cul- 
' tivation  of  the  Sciences.  The  facta,  however, 
he  did  not  disprove : and  although  he  might 
feel  that  no  obligation  resui  ted  from  the 
example  of  such  numbers  of  holy  monks 
who  had  applied  to  learning,  to  music,  and 
even  to  poetry,  he  could  hardly  have  ex- 
pected  that  the  judgment  of  many  readers 
would  acquiesce  in  his  suggestion,  that 
these  men  must  have  forgotten  death  and 
judgment.  because  they  had  been  anxious 
to  procure  a copy  of  Ciceros  books,  de 
Oratore,  and  the  Institutions  of  Quintiliam 
At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  but 
that,  independent  of  the  object  presented 
to  us  in  this  place,  there  would  be  more 
occasion  for  explaining  on  what  grounds 
the  elect  children  justified  their  cultivation 
of  human  learning, — though,  to  those  who 
stand  near  the  mountain,  the  answer  is  in- 
volved  in  no  difficulty, — than  for  proving  a 
fact  which  is  so  evident  to  every  one  con- 
versant with  the  history  of  the  middle  age, 
that  they  did  possess  it  in  an  eminent 
degree.  It  is,  however,  to  illustrate  the 
latter  proposition  that  I am  at  present 
called  upon.  But  to  what  order  shall  1 
first  turn  for  examples  ? or  what  bright 
gems  shall  I select  from  the  overflowing 
plenty  in  the  intellectual  treasury  of  the 
meck  during  the  ages  of  faith  ? 
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Before  I attempt  to  enter  upon  the 
subject,  I would  observe,  that  toa  Catholic, 
not  only  the  philosophical,  as  we  shall  see 
in  another  place,  but  also  the  literary  his* 
tory  of  the  world,  is  prodigiously  enlarged; 
objects  change  their  relative  position,  and 
many  are  brought  into  resplendent  light, 
which  before  were  consigned  to  obscurity.  1 
While  the  moderns  continue,  age  after  age, 
to  hear  only  of  the  Caesars  and  the  philo- 
sophers,  and  to  exercise  their  ingenuity 
with  tracing  parallel  characters  among  their 
contemporari  es,  the  Catholic  discovers  that 
there  lies,  between  the  heathen  civilization 
and  the  present,  an  entire  world,  illustrious 
with  every  kind  of  intellectual  and  moral 
greatness : the  names  which  are  first  upon 
his  tongue  are  no  longer  C icero  and  H orace,  i 
but  St.  Augustin.  St.  Bernard,  Alcuin,  St.  ’ 
1 hornas,  St.  Anselm  : the  places  associated 
in  his  mind  with  the  peace  and  dignity  of 
learning,  are  no  longer  the  Lyceum  or  the 
Academy,  but  Citeaux,  Cluny,  Crowland, 
or  the  Oxford  of  the  middle  ages. 

Perhaps  I shall  beat  discharge  the  office 
I have  undertaken  by  ubandoning  all  pre- 
tensions  to  an  oratorical  enumeration  of 
illustrious  tities,  which  need  only  be  named 
to  proclaim  genius  and  wisdom  in  its  ut* 
most  cultivation, — and  by  simply  taking 
detached  statements  from  the  history  and 
other  writings  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
will  prove  that,  in  whatever  direction  we 
look,  we  shall  be  sure  to  discover  some  j 
eminent  example  of  extensive  and  excellent  | 
erudition.  Taking  them  then  as  they  might  ! 
occur  to  one  who  at  hazard  would  open  the 
ancient  chronicles,  how  remarkable  is  this 
testimony  of  Bede,  that  Thobias,  the  Saxon 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  could  speak  familiarly, 
not  only  the  Latin,  but  also  the  Greek 
language  ? What  an  example  is  presented 
by  the  venerable  Bede  in  his  own  learning! 
Barlaam,  who  first  made  the  Italians  ac- 
quainted  with  Homer,  was  a monk  of  St. 
Basii,  who  came  from  one  of  the  seven 
convents  which  the  religious  of  that  order 
possessed  at  Rossano  alone,  where  they 
culti vated  the  popular  Greek  dialect,  which 
had  remained  in  Calabria.  What  episcopal 
see,  what  holy  monastery,  during  tne  mid- 
dle ages,  was  not  associated  with  the  names 
of  men  most  illustrious  for  their  love  of 
letters?  Who  has  ever  fathomed  that  sea 
of  learning  in  Dominic  and  Aquinas, 

“ Whenre  many  rivulets  have  since  been  tum'd 

Over  the  garden  Catholic,  to  lead 

Their  iiving  waters,  and  have  fed  ita  planta.”* 

• Dante,  Parad.  XII. 


The  fact  of  the  existence  of  libraries  in  ! 
the  early  monasteries,  even  in  the  days  of 
St.  Pachomius,  is  adduced  by  Mabillon  in  ! 
proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  monastic 
studies.*  Celebrated  were  the  libraries  of  , 
I.erins  of  Tours,  of  Monte  Cassino,  of  St.  j 
Germain-des-Pres,  where  Dacherius  was  ; 
librarian  when  he  compiled  his  Spicilegium,  |J 
of  Bobbio,  which  was  so  rich  in  ancient 
manuscripts,  of  I.uxueil,  of  Corby,  of  St. 
Remi  at  Rheims,  of  Fulda,  of  St.  Gall,  of  St.  . 
Kmmeranus,  at  Ratispon,  and  of  Finseide-  I, 
lin  ; in  the  last  of  which  I have  seen  curi-  j 
ous  manuscripts  of  Bede’s  works. 

In  England,  our  libraries  are  but  of  j 
modern  date;  for  the  pseudo-reformers  did  | 
not  spare  even  those  which  they  found  in  | 
the  U ni  versi  ties : but  in  the  libraries  on  ' 
the  continent  before  the  French  revolution, 
were  collected  the  accumulated  Stores  of 
the  learning  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the 
abbey  of  Jumieges,  the  writings  of  Annon, 
its  learned  abbot  in  the  tenth  century, 
might  have  been  found  as  he  had  left  them. 
There  were  no  less  than  seventeen  hundred 
manuscripts  in  the  abbey  of  Peterborough. 
The  libraries  of  the  Grey  Friars  in  London, 
that  of  the  abbey  of  Leicester,  and  that  of 
the  priory  at  Dover,  contained  noble  col- 
lections,  as  did  also  those  of  Crowland, 
Wrells,  and  many  others.  To  these  all 
persons  had  access.  At  Crowland  it  was 
ordained  that  the  greater  books,  of  which  • 
there  were  more  than  three  hundred  vo-  i 
lumes,  were  never  to  be  taken  for  the  use 
of  remote  schools  without  license  of  the 
abbot ; but  smaller  books  of  which  there  i 
were  more  than  four  hundred,  such  as 
Psalters,  Catos,  and  Poets,  might  be  Ient  j 
to  boys  and  acquaintances  of  the  monks, 
but  only  for  one  day.f  The  magnificent 
library  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris, 
used  to  be  open  to  the  public  during  three 
days  every  week.J  There  were  even 
public  libraries  attached  to  some  parish  j 
churches.  Baptist  Goy,  the  first  curate 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Magdalen  at  Paris,  left 
his  libraries  to  the  church,  one  for  the  use 
of  the  clergy  of  the  parish,  and  the  other 
for  that  of  the  poor  parishioners.§  The 
library  of  Marucelli,  at  Florence,  was 
founded  by  a virtuous  prelate,  for  the  use 
of  such  men  of  learning  as  were  poor,  as 
the  inscription  testifies  — “ Public®  et  max- 
ime pauperum  utilitati."  In  the  works  of 
Petrus  Crinitus,  |1  there  is  repeated  men- 
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tion  of  learned  men, — Picus  of  Mirandula, 
Politian,  and  others, — meeting  together  in 
the  Marcian  library  at  Florence,  to  discuss 
questions  of  philosophy  and  literature.  St. 
Louis,  in  the  same  manner,  used  to  risit 
the  public  library,  which  he  had  founded 
at  the  holy  chapel  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose 
of  conversing  with  learned  men.  There  ia 
a character  of  learning  and  sanctity  belong- 
ing  to  the  very  rooms  which  contained  the 
ancient  collections,  as  may  be  witnessed  in 
the  library  of  Merton  at  Oxford,  and  in 
that  of  St.  Michel-in-Boseo,  at  iiologna ; 
in  which  latter,  over  each  department  of 
books,  was  a noble  painting  of  the  principal 
writer  belonging  to  it.  Thus  over  the 
scholastic  philosophy  was  seen  the  angelic 
disputing  with  the  subtle  doctor  on  the 
“universal  a parte  rei.”  The  student  of 
Homo,  when  he  finds  himself  in  the  libra- 
ries  of  St.  Augustin  and  of  the  Minerva, 
waited  upon  by  the  men  of  those  venerabit* 
orders,  seems  of  necessity  to  imbibe  some- 
what  of  the  grave  and  holy  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian  antiquity.  fi  ede  mentions  the  mnlti- 
tude  of  books  that  used  to  be  brought  from 
Home  to  Gngland  by  holy  Bishops  on  their 
retum  thenee.  St.  Osmond,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  wbo  completed  the  building  of 
that  cathedral,  collected  thither  men  of 
learning  from  ali  parts,  and  retained  as 
well  as  invited  them  by  hia  liberality  : he 
formed  a library,  and  enriched  it  literally 
with  the  works  of  his  own  hands,  tran- 
scribing  books  for  it,  and  binding  them 
himself.  So  again  in  the  time  of  Pope 
St.  Gregory  VII.  Herrand,  Abbot  of  llsen- 
burg,  afterwards  Bishop  of  lfalberstadt, 
haring  founded  a school  at  Ilsenburg  for 
ali  liberal  arta,  and  collected  many  learned 
men,  made  there  a noble  library,  which 
was  particularly  rich  in  old  histories.*  Of 
the  abbot,  William  of  Hirschau,  we  read, 
that  he  became  when  young  most  learned 
in  all  kinds  of  Science,  so  as  to  surpass  his 
preceptors,  and  that  he  mastered  all  the 
arts  which  are  called  liberal  that  he 
was  skilled  in  philosophy,  in  dialectics, 
in  music,— so  that  he  wrote  upon  it, — in 
mathematica,  arithmetic,  and  astronomy; 
that  he  procured  copies  of  holy  and  pro- 
fane books  to  be  written  out  in  beautiful 
letters,  in  which  Work  twelve  monks  of 
the  house  sat  daily  employed.  He  used  to 
send  good  men  to  govern  other  monas- 
terics,  many  of  which  became  celebrated 
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in  consequence,  among  which  are  reckoned 
that  of  St.  Peter.  at  Erfurt.  There  were 
above  260  men  in  his  abbey,  who  all  loved 
and  revered  him.  Mabillon  desires  his 
reader  to  conaider  what  was  the  immense 
mannal  labour  exercised  by  the  Cistercians 
and  Carthusians  in  copying  manuscripts 
and  writing  them  out  for  the  public,  in 
revising,  and  correcting,  and  couating  the 
works  of  the  holy  fathcrs,  and  to  consider 
too  how  all  this  was  done  in  a spirit  of 
humility,  andpious  ferrour,  and  penitenoe, 
for  the  good  of  the  church  and  the  greater 
glory  of  God.  “ Be  not  troubled  at  the 
labour  through  fatigue,”  says  Thomas  a 
Kempis  in  addressing  youth,  “ for  God  is 
the  cause  of  every  good  work,  who  will 
render  to  every  man  his  recompence  accord- 
ing  to  his  pious  intention,  in  heaven.  When 
you  are  dead,  those  persons  who  read  the 
volumes  that  were  formerly  written  beau- 
tifully  by  you,  will  then  pray  for  you  : and 
if  he  who  giveth  a cup  of  cold  water,  shall 
not  lose  his  reward,  much  more,  he  who 
gives  the  living  water  of  wisdom,  shall  not 
lose  his  recompence  in  heaven."* 

The  collection  of  the  Latin  Fathers  on 
vellum,  written  in  the  most  beautiful 
charactere,  and  illuminated  with  exquisite 
paintings,  which  is  in  the  Libraria  Medicea 
in  the  cloister  of  St.  Lorenzo  at  Florence, 
or  the  splendid  choral  books  and  Bible,  in 
twenty-two  volumes,  of  the  Carthusian 
monastery  of  Ferrara,  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  labour  and  admirable  skill  of  the  monks 
in  this  art.  Albert  was  a monk  of  Cluni, 
distinguished  for  the  number  of  beautiful 
books  which  he  wrote  out  and  bound. 
The  Bible  was  covered  with  beryl  stones  : 
he  had  read  it  through  twjce  and  corrected 
it  twice,  and  at  the  end  of  his  labour  he 
feli  at  the  feet  of  the  seniors  of  Cluni, 
beseeching  them  to  pray  to  God  for  him 
and  for  his  father,  that  their  sina  might  be 
forgiven  them.f  Estates  and  legacies  were 
often  beqneathed  for  the  support  of  the 
scriptorium  of  abbeys  ; at  Montrouge,  in- 
dulgences  were  giveu  for  the  supply  of 
books,  and  vestments,  so  that  to  that  poor 
rustic  church  crowds  of  learned  men  and 
scholars  used  to  come  from  Paris,  to  cast 
their  little  piece  of  silver  or  gold  into  the 
trunk  appointed  for  the  alms  in  behalf  of 
learning.  By  the  Popes  Bull,  in  the 
year  1246,  which  stated  that  the  churches 
in  Prussia  and  Livonia,  being  as  yet  infant, 
were  unprovided  with  books,  monks  and 
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other  persons  were  invited  to  send  them  a 
supply  of books  out  of  their  abundance,  or 
to  employ  writers  at  their  expence  for  fur- 
nishing  them ; and  indulgencea  were  ex- 
tended  on  their  complying.* 

In  the  middle  ages,  books  were  generally 
bound  by  monks.  Ch&rlemagne,  by  cbar- 
ter,  in  790  gave  to  the  abbots  and  monks 
of  Sithin,  an  unlimited  right  of  hunting, 
in  order  that  the  skins  of  the  deer  should 
be  used  in  making  covers  for  their  books. 
The  prodigious  number  of  volumes  fre- 
quently  composed  by  one  writer  in  the 
middle  ages,  is  const&ntly  a subject  of  as- 
tonishment  to  those  who  visit  libraries. 
The  works  of  Albert  the  Great  form  twenty- 
two  folio  volumes ! But  one  might  account 
for  this  in  the  same  manncr  as  that  in 
which  Cicero  explains  the  wonderful  dis- 
patch  with  which  Pompey  accomplished 
his  naval  projects,  when  he  says,  “Whence 
had  he  this  incredible  celerity  ? For  he 
possessed  no  extraordinary  power  of  im- 
pelling  ships,  no  unheard-of  art  of  naviga- 
tion,  no  new  winds  ; but  the  things  which 
generally  delay  other9  did  nqt  detain  him : 
no  avarice  diverting  his  course  for  objecta 
of  plunder,  no  lust  carried  him  away  to 
pleasure,  no  love  of  ease  to  delights,  no 
fear  of  labour  to  repose.”t  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered  also,  that  the  chief  of  a convent 
had  often  as  many  as  fifty  young  men 
who  studied  under  him,  and  wrote  out  ex- 
tracta for  him.  St.  Peter  the  venerable 
abbot  of  Cluny,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
employed  learned  men  to  translate  certain 
books  from  the  Arabie.  St.  Raymond  of 
Pennafort  procured  the  Arabie  and  Hebrew 
tongues  to  be  taught  in  several  convents 
of  his  order ; in  the  abbey  of  Tavistock, 
of  which  so  many  of  the  abbots  were  learn- 
ed men,  a regular  course  of  lectures  on 
the  Saxon  tongue  used  to  be  given,  which 
was  conti  nued  until  the  dissolution  by 
Henry  VIII. 

It  has  not  been  sufficiently  remarked 
with  wliat  care  the  monastic  pliilosophers 
endeavoured  to  cultivate  the  barbarous 
idioms  which  arose  upon  the  cessation  of 
the  Latin  tongue.  The  only  grammar  of 
the  Roraance  language  was  composed  by 
Basii  Maier  of  Baldegg,  a monk  of  Ein- 
seidelin.J  During  the  conquests  of  the 
Teutonic  order  in  the  North,  it  is  the 
bishops  who  were  found  insisting  upon 
the  importance  of  cultivating  the  national 
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idiora,  in  order  to  instruet  the  people  in 
the  precepts  of  the  orthodox  faith.*  In 
Italy,  the  professed  champions  of  the  vul- 
gar  tongue  went  so  far  as  to  condemn  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  as  the  dialogues 
of  Speroni  the  Paduan,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  can  testify.f  But  probably,  while 
poeta  and  fine  writers  were  condemning 
the  clergy  for  the  importance  which  they 
attached  to  the  ancient  languages,  they 
would  have  been  found,  under  many  cir- 
cumstances.  as  in  Ireland,  perfectiy  willing 
that  the  national  tongue  of  one  country 
should  be  sacrificed  to  that  of  anotber, 
which,  however,  would  have  been  not  the 
less  preserved  without  their  co-operation, 
as  it  was  there  by  bisbops,  priests,  and 
friars.  M abii lon  observes,  that  we  owe  the 
histories  of  England  and  of  many  other 
kingdoms,  almost  solely  to  the  Benedictine 
monks.;  Especial  regard  was paid  by  them 
to  the  studies  connected  with  history. 
Matthew  Paris  says,  that  in  eveiy  royal 
monastery  in  England  there  was  one 
learned  and  diligent  scribe,  who  used  to 
note  down  ali  the  actions  and  events  of 
each  reign,  and  that  on  the  death  of  the 
king,  this  account  was  referred  to  a gene- 
ral  chapter,  to  be  examined,  and  afterwards 
it  was  inserted  in  the  chronicle,  which  was 
to  transmit  them  to  posterity.  We  should 
have  been  always  children  in  our  national 
history  but  for  the  writings  of  Bede,  In- 
gulphus,  William  of  Malmesbury,  Matthew 
of  Westminster,  and  Matthew  of  Paris. 
In  the  same  manner  we  are  indebted  for 
the  history  of  France  to  Odo  of  Vienne, 
William  of  Jumieges,  Oderic  Vitalis,  and 
other  monks  ; for  that  of  Italy,  to  Paul 
the  deacon,  Erkempert,  Leo  Marsicanus, 
and  Peter  the  deacon  ; and  for  that  of  Ger- 
many,  to  the  abbot  Reginonus,  Wilichind, 
Lambert  of  Ascenburg,  Ditmar,  and  Her- 
man.  “In  our  schools,”  says  Mabillon, 
“were  taught  all  branches  of  learning,  but 
every  other  study  was  referred  to  that  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures  and  of  the  holy 
Fathere."  Whenever  the  atroci ty  of  wars 
did  not  impose  silence  on  the  Muses,  those 
ancient  academies  were  schools  of  elo- 
quence  as  well  as  of  virtue.  The  profane 
authors  were  studied  with  the  sole  iimita- 
tion  of  excluding  what  was  iminoral.  Thus 
St.  Anselm,  writing  to  Maurice,  prescribed 
to  Amulphus,  that  he  should  read  VirgU 
aud  other  authors.  “exceptis  his,  in  quibus 
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aliqua  turpitudo  sonat."  Celebrated  was 
the  leaming  of  Gerbert  at  the  time  wlien 
he  only  taught  in  the  cathedral  school  of 
Rheirns.  where  he  had  for  his  pupils  King 
Robert  and  the  Emperor  Otho  III.  and 
Fulbert,  who  becarae  such  a leamed  priest. 
Mabillon  sliows,  that  the  joys  and  sweets 
of  study  might,  without  scruple,  be  possess- 
ed  by  monks,  who,  for  the  sake  of  recrea- 
tion,  might  read  voyages,  elegant  orations, 
or  heroic  poems.  The  books  of  Virgil 
were  under  the  pillow  of  St.  Hugo  VI. 
Abbot  of  Cluny,  though  he  had  a dream 
which  represented  the  fables  of  poeta  as  a 
poison.*  Yet  hisjudgment  probably  out- 
weighed  it  St  Augustin  makes  use  of 
a verse  of  Virgil  to  illustrate  a mode  of  ex- 
pression  in  the  holy  Scriptures.f 

We  tind  that  no  branch  of  leaming  was 
disdained  by  the  monks.  Among  the 
fathers  of  Italian  Uterature,  Pignotti  ac- 
knowledges  many  Tuscan  monks  of  the  Do- 
minican  order,  from  whose  works  he  says, 
even  at  the  present  day,  the  students  of 
the  language  imbibe  the  purest  draugbts 
of  leaming,  such  as  Bartholomew  of  St. 
Concordio,  Beato  Giordano,  a famous 
preacher.  Dominico  Cavalca,  equallv  cele- 
brated  for  his  divine  eloquence,  and  Jacob 
Passavanti,  who,  besides  being  a most  ad- 
mirable  preacher,  gave  lecturea  upon  phi- 
losophy  and  theology  in  various  cities.  It 
was  this  friar  who  directed  the  building 
of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella : 
but  his  sermons,  his  theology,  and  philo- 
sophy,  have  all  disappeared,  and  his  Mirror 
of  true  Penance  alone  remains, — an  oma- 
ment  of  the  language,  being  written  tirst 
in  Latin  and  afterwards  translated  by 
himself  into  the  vulgar  tongue.  The 
works  of  these  theologians  enjoy  the  double 
advantage  of  teaching  at  once  Christian 
truths  and  elegance  of  style.  The  pre- 
cepts  sweetly  penetrate  the  heart  with  a 
soft  unction : and  such  is  the  beauty  of 
the  language,  that  we  seem  to  hear  the 
most  eloquent  fathers  of  the  church.; 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
John  Scotus,  named  Erigenus,  from  his 
country  Erin,  or  Ireland.  which  was  then 
renowned  throughout  the  West  for  its 
leaming,  had  travelled  as  far  as  Greeee 
through  his  ardour  for  philosophic  studies. 
“I  did  not  fail,"  he  Bays,  “to  visit  every 
place  or  temple  where  the  philosophers 
used  to  compose  and  deposit  their  secret 
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works,  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  leamed 
men,  who  had  auy  knowledge  of  their 
philosophical  writings,  that  I did  not  ques- 
tion.  ”*  He  resided  at  the  court  of  Charles- 
le-Chauve,  who  invited  many  leamed  men 
from  Ireland  and  from  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
insomucb,  that  instead  of  saying,  as  before, 
“schola  palatii,"  men  used  then  to  say, 
“palatium  scholae."  John  Erigenus,  as 
the  chief  of  this  school,  used  to  lecture  on 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  former  of  whom 
he  called  the  greatest  of  the  pliilosophers 
of  the  world,  and  the  latter,  the  most 
subtle  inquirer  among  the  Greeks  as  to 
the  diversity  of  natural  things.f  He  was 
profoundly  versed  in  Greek,  and  probably 
in  Hebrew,  so  that,  at  least,  on  the  ground 
of  his  extensive  leaming,  we  may  be  tdlowed 
to  mention  him.  With  the  same  reserve 
one  may  also  allude  to  Abailard,  though  his 
blessed  end  may  free  his  memory  from 
every  dark  association.  This  exlraordinaiy 
mau  was  said  by  his  contemporaries  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  nothing  in  heaven 
or  on  earth,  excepting  himself.  Petor  of 
Cluny,  who  used  to  call  him  the  Socrates 
of  the  Gauls,  put  these  words  upon  his 
tomb  : “ Ille  sciens,  quicquid  fuit  ulli 
scibile."  Heloisa  had  studied  under  him 
philosophy  and  theology,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew.  Of  Alcuin  I shall  gpeak 
shortly ; but  there  are  naraea  less  renowned 
that  one  ought  not  to  pass  over  in  silence. 
Leon,  of  Ostia,  who  wrote  the  voliuninous 
Chronicles  of  Mount  Cassino,  by  order  of 
the  Abbot  Orderic,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
has  merited  the  highest  praise  of  Baronius 
and  Dupin;  Eginhard,  the  secretary  of 
Charlemagne,  Paul,  the  deacon  of  Aquilea, 
whose  life  was  spared  when  convicted  of 
a conspiracy  against  the  emperor,  on  con- 
sideration  of  his  leaming,  William,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Tyre,  and  James  of  Vitri,  are 
historians  of  whom  the  most  cultiv&ted 
age  might  be  proud.  A German  monk, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  Lambert  von  Affschenbourg,  wrote 
an  admirable  history  of  the  wars  of  Italy 
against  the  empire,  in  a style  imitated 
from  the  great  models  of  antiquity ; he  had 
studied  in  his  convent  Livy,  Tacitus,  and 
Sallust.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
amidst  wars  and  disorders,  the  monk  Ger- 
bert, in  the  monasteries  of  Aurillac  and  of 
Bobbio,  was  studying  the  most  precious 
manuscripts  of  Latin  antiquity,  and  some 
even  that  we  possesa  not ; he  was  studying 
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metaphysics,  geometry,  history,  and  litera- 
ture ; he  was  inventing  Works  of  ingeni- 
olis inechanism,  and  exchanging  «hem  for 
manascripts.  “We  do  not  send  you  the 
sphere,”  he  wriles  to  one  of  his  fricnds,  "it 
is  not  a thing  that  costs  little  lakonr  amidst 
so  inanv  occupations.  If,  thcrofoic,  you 
are  rery  eamest  in  these  studies,  send  us 
the  volume  of  the  Achilleid  of  Stacius,  care- 
fully  transcribed ; with  that  present,  you 
will  be  able  to  draw  this  sphere  from  me, 
which  you  can  ncvcr  procure  gratis,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  difliculty  of  such  a work."  The 
zeal  of  Lupus,  Abbot  of  Ferricrs,  in  the 
ninth  eentury,  induced  hirn  to  write  to  the 
pope,  to  request  that  he  would  send  him  a 
copy  of  Quintilian,  and  of  a treatise  of 
Cicero.  His  correspondencc  with  other 
abbots  respecting  the  loan  of  manuscripts 
is  highly  curious.  One  friend,  having  sent 
to  borrow  a manuscript.  Lupus  sends  back 
the  inesscnger  without  giving  it  to  him,  be- 
cause,  though  a monk  and  trustworthy,  he 
was  travelling  on  fooL  In  the  thirteenth 
eentury  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
orders  produced  inen  of  most  remarkable 
genius  and  leaming.  Baron  Curier  says 
that  it  is  really  astonishing  to  reflect  upon 
whal  was  written  by  Albertus  Magnus, 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,  though  he  was  of  Bur- 
gundy,  who  cotnposed  an  immense  Encyclo- 
paedia,  St.  Thnmas  Aquinas,  that  ineck 
maslcr  of  the  sapient  throng,  and  Roger 
Bacon ; for  though  the  latter  composed  but 
cumparatively  srnall  treatises,  they  are  fnll 
of  genius,  and  evince  a most  extraordinary 
spirit  of  discovery.  It  mav  be  well  to  com- 
pare this  language  of  a great  modem  natu- 
ralist  with  that  of  some  Catholic  historians. 
The  leaining  of  the  Franciscans  was  cele- 
brated.  Mouteil  says,  that  there  was jnstice 
in  the  old  proverb,  “parier  Latin  devant  les 
Cordeliers."*  Dugdale  says,  that  the  Fran- 
ciscan order  has  yieldcd  so  immense  anum- 
ber  of  men  rcnowned  for  leaming  and  piety,  1 
that  it  is  impossible  tomention  themj-f  and 
he  elates,  that  in  England  many  extraordi- 
nary men  proceeded  also  from  the  schools 
of  die  Augustinians.J 

Notwithstanding  the  zea!  which  was 
evinced  for  manuscripts,  the  monks  are  ac- 
cused  of  neglecting,  and,  in  conscquence  of 
the  scarceness  of  parcliment,  of  cancelling 
them,  though  it  is  not  probable  that  the  lat- 
ter was  ever  done  with  that  reckless  disre- 
gard  for  the  intrinsic  value  or  rarity  of  the 
original,  which  some  modem  wrilers  sup- 
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pose.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  pub- 
iishers  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  classics 
accused  the  monks  of  neglecting  them. 
Petrarch  only  says  to  his  brother,  “If  I am 
dear  to  you,  charge  some  faithful  and  leam- 
ed  man  to  travel  through  T uscany,  and  to 
search  the  shelves  and  chests  of  the  monks, 
and  other  men  of  instruclion,  in  hopes  of 
producing  somethingto  allay  my  thirst.''  It 
is  true  they  speak  of  dark  comcrs  and  iron 
clasps,  but  it  is  only  to  give  an  air  of  greater 
importance  to  their  own  activily,  and  not  to 
censure  the  monks  who  had  them  in  their 
possession.  The  description  which  Ben- 
venuto  da  Imola  gives  of  the  visit  of  Boc- 
cacio  to  Monte  Cassino,  in  which  he  says 
that  the  library  was  left  open,  that  the  books 
were  covered  with  dust,  some  of  them  tom 
and  defaced,  and  that  the  grass  was  growing 
in  the  Windows,  besides  that  the  smn  of  its 
testimony  amounts  to  little,  cnntains  intrin- 
sic  evidence  of  having  been  written  with  a 
hostile  mind.  “ Fast  shut  and  with  great 
care  the  library  of  sacred  books  is  to  be  pre- 
served,”  says  a writer  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tnry,  “ from  all  deblement  of  dust,  from  fire 
and  from  damp,  from  thieves  and  from  the 
sound  of  clamour,  from  clay  ofT  the  feet  and 
the  cotrosion  of  worrns,  froin  all  slain  and 
rent  ofleaves.  He  is  not  worthy  to  read 
a sacred  book  who  knows  not  how  to  taks 
care  of  it,  and  who  neglects  to  put  it  back 
in  its  proper  place.  Thus  musl  be  preserved 
the  treasury  of  the  church,  made  and  edited 
by  holy  doctore,  written  and  collecled  bv  good 
writers,  and provided  by  God  for  theconsola- 
tions  of  many."*  That  only  one  copy  of  Taci- 
tus should  have  been  found  in  an  old  chest  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  is  no  proof  that 
the  ancient  leaming  would  soon  have  perish- 
ed  through  culpable  neglect,  since  manu- 
scripta  of  that  author  were  always  scarce, 
and  one  instance  of  carelessness  will  not  jus- 
ti fv  an  universal  charge,  not  to  remark  that 
the  searchers  for  manuscripts,  like  hunters, 
were  no  doubt  often  guilty  of  exaggerating 
their  difficnlties.  Chateaubriand  says  he 
does  not  remember  to  have  found  in  any 
catalogue  of  the  ancient  monasteries  of 
France  a single  copv  of  Tacitus.  The  Be- 
nedictine  monks  of  Corby  possessed  the  five 
first  books  of  his  AmiaU.f  The  only  manu- 
script of  Phedras  that  existed  was  in  the 
library  of  the  cathedra!  of  Rheims.  It  ap- 
pears  even  that  the  condition  of  the  copies 
of  manuscripts  in  one  monastery  would  be 
known  to  monks  living  in  another.  Peter 
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the  venerabis  abbot  of  Cluny,  writing  to 
Guigo,  prior  of  a Carthuaian  monastery, 
and  sending  bim  somo  books,  assigns  as  bis 
reason  for  not  sending  with  tbera  the  tract 
of  St.  I i ilary  upon  tbe  Psalms,  that  he  had 
fottnd  in  his  own  copy  the  same  corrosions 
as  existed  in  that  of  the  Carthusians.*  In 
erasing  Cicero 's  book,  De  Republica,  to 
write  upon  the  parchment  St.  Augustin's 
Commentarv  on  tho  Psalms,  it  may  be  con- 
ceived  how  naturally  they  might  conclude, 
that  they  were  substituting  a work  of  incom- 
parably  superior  value,  and  they  would  hard- 
ly  have  supposed  that  the  former  would  not 
come  down  to  posterity,  since  so  much  of  it 
was  preserved  even  in  the  writings  of  Lac- 
tantius and  other  Fathers.  On  the  inven- 
tion  of  printing,  the  tnonks  were  the  first  to 
appreciale  ita  value  and  importance.  In 
the  year  1474,  a book  was  printed  by  the 
Augustin  tnonks  of  a conveut  in  the  Rhin- 
gau.  Tho  first  patrons  of  C&xton  were 
Thomas  Milling,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and 
Abbot  of  Westminster,  in  which  abbey  he 
established  his  printing-office.  The  first 
printing  press  in  Italy  was  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Scholastica  at  Subiaco,  the  produc- 
tions  of  which  are  sought  afler  with  such 
avidity  on  accouut  of  their  extraordinary 
beautv.  It  was  thd  Bishop  of  Holun  who 
enablcd  Mathison  to  introduce  printing  into 
Iceland.  In  the  year  14S0  a printing  press 
was  established  in  the  Benedictiue  monas- 
tery of  St.  Alban,  of  which  William  Wal- 
lingford  was  the  prior,  Johu  Whethamstede, 
abbot  of  that  house,  was  celebrated  for  his 
love  of  leaming.  Soon  after  the  introduc- 
tion  of  printing,  another  press  was  estab- 
lished in  the  abbey  of  Tavistock,  where  the 
printer  was  a monk,  Thomas  Ryehard. 
Along  with  this  prodigious  discovery  for  the 
propagation  of  leaming,  appeared  that  ad- 
mirabile society  of  fervent  disciples  of  our 
Lord,  who  deinonstiated  the  art  of  combin- 
ing  the  interests  of  piety  with  those  of  leam- 
ing, not  only  cxercising,  but  even  teaching 
it,  as  in  the  incomparable  work  of  Father 
J ouvencv,  the  Ratio  discendi  et  docendi. 
Among  the  fiist  fathers  of  the  society,  Sal- 
meron,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Laynez  at 
twentj'-four,  and  Bobadilla  at  twenty-six, 
had  acquired  such  leaming,  that  they  were 
the  admiration  of  the  court  of  Patii  III.; 
and  Bellarmin,  bcfore  the  age  of  thirty, 
had  composed  seven  learned  controversia] 
treatises.  Tolet  and  Vasquez,  at  the  age 
of  twemy-five,  hegan  to  be  the  oracles  of 
the  universities  of  Spain.  But  the  Services 
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of  the  Jesuits  in  multiplying  editions  of 
excellent  books  have  never  been  appreci- 
ated ; though  independent  of  all  other  bene- 
fits,  that  work  alone  garc  them  an  unques- 
tionable  title  to  the  gratitude  of  Christians  in 
all  future  ages.  Of  the  love  which  men  bore 
for  leaming  during  the  middle  ages,  we  have 
many  curious  and  memorable  instances. 
The  Abbot  Lupus,  in  a letter  to  Einard, 
says,  “ The  love  of  letters  is  innate  in  me 
almost  from  the  first  days  of  boyhood.”  His 
love  of  leaming  induced  him  to  travel  into 
Germany  to  Fulda,  not  in  order  to  leam 
the  Gerrnan  language,  but  “ that  he  might 
feed  his  soul  with  sacred  study  and  erudi- 
tion.*'*  St.  Liudger,  when  a child,  used  to 
make  imitations  of  books  with  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  with  them  to  forni  a little  lib- 
rary.  When  a youth  be  travelled  to  many 
countries  for  the  sake  of  altending  the  lec- 
tures  of  learned  men ; and  on  his  retum 
from  York  into  Saxony  he  carried  with  him 
a quantity  of  books.  J ohn  of  Salisbury,  in 
a letter  to  Count  Henry,  says,  “ that  in  his 
late  intorview  with  Peter,  Abbot  of  St. 
Remy,  that  holy  man  had  aflinnod  that 
nothing  was  sweeter  to  him  in  life  tban  to 
converse  with  men  of  letters  upon  subjecta 
of  leaming."^-  Richard  of  Bury,  Bishop 
of  Durhatn,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
celebrated  for  his  love  and  encourageincut 
of  litcrature.  Besides  having  librarios  in 
all  his  palaces,  it  ia  related  that  the  floor  of 
his  common  apartment  used  to  be  covered 
with  books,  so  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
approach  him.  St.  Bonaventura  on  account 
of  his  singular  virtues  and  most  admirable 
leaming,  having  been  offered  the  archbishop- 
ric  of  York  and  England,  begged  of  the 
pope,  Clement  IV.,  to  permit  him  to  con- 
tinue in  his  cvangelical  poverty  to  serve  the 
holy  church  by  his  studies  of  holy  Scripture 
and  divinity.  Let  us  be  satisfied,  without 
demanding  further  evidence,  and  confess 
that  we  have  no  reason  to  accuse  tbe  middle 
ages  on  the  ground  of  their  neglect  of  leam- 
ing. Is  it  for  the  present  race  of  men  to 
boast  of  being  the  first  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  books,  when  their  type  of  a great 
sovereign  cxhibited  one,  who  for  a mere 
politica!  and  commercial  trick  exported  from 
the  coast  of  France  the  contents  of  some  of 
the  richest  libraries  in  the  world,  consisting 
of  superb  Benedictine  editions,  and  of  vast 
treasures  of  ancient  books,  which  had  been 
plundered  from  the  monasteries  during  the 
revolution,  and  then  piled  up  in  churchea 
till  they  reached  the  very  roof,  for  the  ex- 
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prcss  purpose  of  casting  them  into  tbe  sea, 
in  order  that  ihe  ship  might  take  in  cofTee 
and  sugar  in  thoir  place  ?*  Wlio  now  lorea 
lcarning  on  iis  owu  account  ? May  not  this 
age,  notwithstanding  ali  ita  pretended  free- 
dom,  snpply  posterity  with  matter  for  another 
treatisc,  like  Ibat  of  Lucian,  on  men  of 
leaming  in  pay  of  the  great  ? what  writer  is 
not  now,  at  least,  in  pay  of  the  public?  and 
when  was  leaming  more  independent  than 
during  the  middle  ages  ? Of  bow  inanv 
branches  of  leaming  might  we  not  say,  what 
ono  of  the  greatest  natnral  philosophers  of 
the  prescnt  age  affimied  of  Science,  that 
'■  there  are  very  few  persons  in  England  who 
pursue  it  with  true  dignity  : it  is  followed 
aa  connected  with  objecta  of  profit.”f  The 
writers  of  Catholic  times  were  never drudges 
for  vain  man's  applause,  or  for  base  luere. 
Not  for  the  world’s  sake,  for  which  now  they 
toil  who  send  forth  lying  books,  but  for  the 
real  manna  grew  they  mightv  in  leaming. 
Lettera  are,  indeed,  professedly  cultivated, 
and  spoken  of  with  admiration  ; but  whcre 
are  they  secn  to  act  upon  minda  with  that 
real  power  which  they  exercised  during  the 
ages  of  faith  ? where  is  there  now  a student, 
like  St.  Edmund,  or  a master,  like  Bede, 
who  used  to  be  so  excited  by  his  reading 
and  mored  to  compunction,  that  often  while 
he  was  reading  and  leaching  he  nsed  to 
burst  into  tears  ? 

“ Consider  the  happiness  and  content  of 
a scholars life," says  the  authnr  of  the  medi- 
tations  which  were  compiled  for  the  English 
Collega  at  Libson  ; ‘‘  The  pleasure  of 
leaming  is  most  pure  and  etherial,  most 
constant,  gathering  strength  with  her  in- 
crease  ; finally  most  secure  and  bonourable 
without  any  danger  of  foul  wretchedness, 
blemish  of  fame,  or  breach  of  friendship ; 
whereas  all  other  pleasures  are  gross,  tumul- 
tiious,  and  sordid.  In  point  of  dignity  too 
Bcholars  have  the  pre-eminence ; for  there 
is  no  man  but  laughs  at  a fool  bow  rich 
soever,  and  in  his  heart  respects  a seholar 
though  never  so  poor."J  Thus  wrote  these 
holv  mon  whose  pathetic  statement  of  the 
prospects  which  then  awaited  their  students 
on  their  rctum  to  England  where  so  tnany 
were  martyred,  cannot  be  read  without  the 
decpest  emotion.  “ None,"  say  they,  “ bnt 
those  who  have  had  the  cxperience  can 
truly  conceive  the  conditions  and  difficulties 
of  this  state."  But  who  in  our  days  of 
comparative  facility  in  the  pursuit  of  lettera 
is  found  to  speak  with  the  same  reverence 
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and  lore  for  leaming  ? Tum  to  wbateeer 
side  we  will,  the  ntmost  we  can  expect  to 
hear  is  the  language  of  Callicles.  “ I lore 
to  see  a youth  devoted  to  philosophy,  bm 
when  a man  continues  to  cultivate  it,  I 
deem  him  worthy  of  stripes  ; for  howerer 
ingenuotia  he  may  be  by  nature,  he  becomes 
servile  through  study.  For  he  flies  froin 
the  centre  of  polilical  affairs,  and  all  the 
custom  of  foronsic  assemblies,  hiding  him- 
self  and  whispering  in  some  comer  with 
three  or  four  boys  all  his  life ; and  never 
coming  forward  to  sound  forth  any  thing 
liberal  or  magnificent.  Trulv,  O Socrates, 
I love  you ; and  therefore  I say'  to  yoo 
that  you  are  neglecting  what  you  ought  to 
meditate,  and  that  you  are  moulding  tbat 
genemus  excellence  of  your  mind  to  a cer- 
tain  boyish  form,  and  disqualifying  yourself 
for  all  active  and  public  affairs  of  life,  and 
neglecting  to  exercise  yourself  in  matters 
which  would  make  you  seera  to  be  wise,  and 
procure  you  fame  and  riches,  and  many 
other  good  things."*  With  what  effect  do 
we  auppose  such  persuasions  would  have 
bcen  addressed  to  the  studious  inhabitants 
of  cloisters  and  colleges  in  the  middle  ages 
when  it  was  known  that  a Divine  blessing 
was  on  the  man  who  had  borae  the  yoke 
from  his  youth,  who  should  sit  solitary  and 
hold  his  peace  1 But  it  will  be  said,  these 
were  all  men  separate  to  the  Church.  The 
laity  during  thia  time  were  in  a state  of 
deplorable  ignorance.  No  gTeater  error 
than  to  suppose  that  they  were.  The  evi- 
dence  which  has  been  already  adduced  of 
the  widc  diffusion  of  leaming,  might  be 
stili  further  strengthened,  if  we  were  to  risit 
the  places  where  one  might  least  expect  to 
find  it ; for  we  should  frequently  discover 
even  in  the  feudal  castle,  men  of  great  ero- 
dition.  It  is  said,  that  a single  book  often 
fonned  ita  librarv,  which  had  ihe  appear- 
ance  of  a piece  of  furniture,  being  enclosed 
trithin  boards,  locked  up,  and  opened  as  a 
kind  of  sanctuary,  from  which  during  the 
long  evenings  of  «inter  men  nsed  to  read 
without  ceasing : but  one  book  then  con- 
tained  a great  deal  of  matter,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  compilations  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  this  is  after  all  but 
an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  little  en- 
couragement  afforded  to  study  by  the  habits 
of  feudal  life.  Little  favonrable  as  they 
may  have  been  to  a constant  fortuitous  and 
desultory  reading,  which  St.  Bonaveutura 
says,  does  not  edify  because  it  renders  the 
mind  stili  more  rambling  and  unstable.f 
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stili  there  were  some  points  in  which  they 
were  more  in  accordance  with  the  interests 
of  real  leaming  tlian  those  of  the  modera 
society ; for  as  letters  have  in  them  some- 
thing  generous  they  inspire  an  aversion  for 
exercises  which  the  mind  does  not  partici- 
pate; thev  render  men,  as  Don  Savedra 
says,  solemn  and  melancholy,  lovers  of  re- 
tirement,  and  averse  to  public  employmcnts, 
and  such  a disposition  found  many  circum- 
stances  of  fendal  life  as  if  peculiarly  accom- 
modated  to  ita  state.  We  ate  told,  indeed, 
in  the  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel,  that  Lord 
Cranstouns  elfin  page  was  surprised  to  find 
Michael  Scot’s  book  on  the  person  of  the 
wounded  Sir  William  of  Deloraine. 

**  Mnch  he  marrelTd  a knight  of  pride, 

Like  a book-bo»om'd  priest  should  ride." 

But  thefact  is,thatgrcatnumbcre  of  nobles 
and  princes  in  tbc  middle  ages  were  men  of 
considerable  leaming,  fond  of  books;  and 
many  who  were  themselves  without  it,  re- 
spected  and  encouraged  it  in  others,  like 
Theodoric,  who  was  so  passionately  fond  of 
leamed  men,  tbougb  be  could  not  even  write 
his  own  narae.  Gaston  Phebus,  that  cele- 
brated  knight  and  feudal  prince,  was  so  at- 
i tached  to  leaming  that  he  forraed  a collecdon 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  authors,  and  it 
is  to  the  education  which  she  received  at  his 
conrt,  that  historians  ascribe  the  admirable 
beauty  of  the  writings  of  Clotilde  de  Sur- 
rille,  which  have  been  lately  restorcd  to 
light.  De  la  Barre,  the  historian  of  Cor- 
beil,  says,  “that  Anthony  Seigncur  de  Car- 
nazet  exalted  the  honour  of  his  house  by 
, adding  to  the  lnstre  of  chivalry  the  glory  of 
leaming,  and  produced  the  fruits  of  his 
«oble  mind,  in  his  discourses  on  morals  to 
j be  the  instruction  of  his  children,  having 
1 the  courage  to  proclaim  this  truth,  that 
Science  is  more  estiroable  than  nobility, 
riches,  strength,  or  valour.”  The  Sccretary 
of  Anthony  de  Gingins,  President  of  Savoy 
under  Duke  Charles  II , composed  his 
Mirouer  du  Monde,  while  residing  in  the 
castle  of  that  old  nobleman  in  the  country 
of  Gex,  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura,  where  he 
found  a library  containing,  as  he  says,  many 
beautiful  and  exquisite  books,  such  as  Stra- 
bo, Ptolomy,  1’Especule  Naturel  of  Vincent 
of  Beauvais,  Pliny,  Albumasar,  and  others, 
from  which  he  made  extracts,  and  composed 
in  the  Gothic  and  French  language  this  pre- 
sent  book,  entitled,  Le  Mirouer  du  Monde.* 
Fran^ois  de  Malherbe,  on  his  retura  to 
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Caen,  from  his  travels  during  which  he  had 
resided  at  Heidelberg  and  at  Basic  for  the 
sake  of  attending  the  lectures  of  professore, 
delivered  discourses  in  th$  public  schools  of 
the  Univereity  of  Caen,  with  his  sword  at  his 
side,  of  which  practice  Huet  gives  other 
examples.  Nicholas  Vauquelin  aieur  des 
Iveteaux,  author  of  the  poem  on  the  Insiitu- 
tion  of  a Prince,  delivered  discourses  pub- 
licly  in  the  sanie  univereity  in  the  dress  of  a 
eavalier.*  Even  a gentleman  of  Gastine, 
in  Poitou,  who  had  no  other  theme  but  hunt- 
ing,  and  the  recollections  of  his  youth,  be- 
came  distinguished  as  a writer  in  prose  and 
verse,  as  in  the  instances  of  Jacques  de 
Fouilloux,  whom  Gouget  inserts  in  hishistory 
of  French  authore.f  Gaufridus  Bellus,  the 
fourteenth  Count  of  Angere,  is  described  as 
admirable  for  probity  and  justice,  and  though 
engaged  in  the  profession  of  arms,  exccl- 
lently  leamed  and  most  eloquent  among 
the  clergy  and  laity.J  Fulco  the  good, 
Count  of  Anjou,  is  said  by  the  same  his- 
torian to  have  been  very  leamed,  and  a 
profound  master  of  leaming  among  brave 
soldiera.  St.  Odo,  the  second  abbot  of 
Cluny,  relates  that  his  father  used  to  know 
by  heart  the  histories  of  the  ancients  and 
the  novels  of  Justinian,  and  that  the  evan- 
gelical  words  wero  constantly  heard  at  his 
table.§  What  leamed  nobles  did  England 
possess  in  Catholic  times  ? how  did  the  true 
sentiments  of  a Christian  gentleman  breathe 
in  every  line  of  the  works  of  Antony  Wood- 
ville,  Earl  of  Rivere,  as  remarkable  for 
goodness  as  for  eruditioni  John  Tiptoft, 
the  leamed  and  accomplished  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester,  was  so  great  an  orator,  that  at  Rome 
he  was  said  to  have  drawn  teare  from  the 
eyes  of  Pope  Pius  II.  On  the  flight  of 
Edward  IV.  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  bo- 
headed.  Caxton  exclaims  on  this  event, 
“ O good  blessed  Lord  God  I what  grete 
loss  was  it  of  that  nohle,  virtuous,  and  well 
disposed  Lord,  and  what  worship  had  he  at 
Rome  in  the  presence  of  our  holy  fader  the 
Pope,  and  so  in  all  other  places  unto  his 
deth;  at  which  deth,  every  man  that  was 
there  might  lem  to  die  and  take  his  deth 
paliently.”  The  leaming  of  many  of  the 
Italians  in  the  middle  ages,  has  never  been 
exceeded.  Giannozo  Manetti,  the  Floren- 
tine, was  one  of  the  most  leamed  men  that 
Europe  ever  possessed : he  spoke  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew:  he  translated  the  whole 
of  the  Psalms  from  the  original,  and  he  wrote 
a book  in  confutation  of  Judaism,  exposing 
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their  misinterpretations  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures.  These  sacred  studies  and  the  reading 
of  the  works  of  Su  Augustin  made  him  a 
theologian  ; he  considered  St.  Augustin  and 
Aristotle  as  the  greatest  men  the  world  had 
ever  seen  : he  had  the  whole  work  De  Civi- 
tate Dei  by  heart,  as  also  the  ethics  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ; and 
he  asserted  that  theology  ought  to  be  the 
principal  Science  of  mankind.  Raphael 
Made  i was  another  leamed  Tuscan  of  the 
fifteenth  century  : he  passed  the  latter  pait 
of  his  life  as  a hermit  in  a cell  covered  with 
boards,  sleeping  upon  straw,  feeding  upon 
bread  and  water,  and  a few  vegetables:  he 
finally  renounced  all  profane  erudition,  and 
wrote  only  the  lives  of  saints.  He  founded 
and  endowed  a monastery  of  nuns,  under 
the  title  of  St  Lino,  and  was  himself  re- 
garded  as  a saint.  The  convents  could  bear 
testimony  to  the  love  of  learning  which 
aiiimated  numbers  of  noble  laymen.  It 
was  in  the  spirit  of  that  age,  when  Cosmo 
de  Medicis  enriched  with  a library  tbe 
magnificent  Abbey  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
near  Fiesole,  and  presented  another  collec- 
tion  of  books  to  the  convent  of  St.  Francesco, 
which  was  not  far  distant  from  his  CafTag- 
giolo,  situated  in  a picturesque  wood  in  the 
pleasing  valley  of  the  Mugello,  resembling 
those  delightful  groves  which  the  poetic 
imaginat  ion  has  ascribed  to  Arcadia.  In 
an  early  age,  Cassiodorus,  who  was  blessed, 
as  Gibbon  says,  with  thirty  years  of  repose 
in  the  devout  and  studious  solitude  of  Squil- 
lace,  carried  with  him  to  the  monastery  of 
Monte  Cassino,  his  own  extensive  library. 
An  Italian  author  remarks,  that  flattery  has 
had  no  share  in  the  elegant  representation 
which  adorns  the  hall  of  the  palace  Pitti, 
from  the  pencil  of  John  Mannozzi,  where 
the  Muses  are  painted  as  exiled  from  Greece, 
and  meeting  a courteous  reception  from  that 
house  ; for  the  government  ol  Florence  was 
distinguished  by  the  hospitable  reception 
which  it  gave  to  the  illustrious  fugitives. 
When  Raymonde  Sebonde  came  into  France, 
from  learned  and  philosophic  Spain,  with 
the  intention  of  visiting  the  University  of 
Paris,  he  was  stopped  on  his  way  by  the 
city  of  Toulouse;  for  such  was  the  enthu- 
siastic  adrniration  excited  thero  by  his  re- 
nown,  that  the  inhabitants  forced  him  to 
remain,  and  absolutely  delained  him  against 
his  will.  In  tbe  middle  ages,  were  seen 
many  kings  who  were  men  of  learning  and 
ardent  ad  mi  re  rs  of  all  wisdom.  What  an 
admirable  instance  is  that  of  Charlemagne 
surrounded  hy  the  eminent  scholars  whom 
he  had  collected  from  all  nations.  What  a 


zeal  did  he  evince  for  learning ! *'  Oh ! I 
wish,”  he  exclaimed  one  day  while  convers- 
ing  with  Alcuin,  “ that  I had  twelve  clerks 
as  leamed  and  instructed  in  all  wisdom  as  I 
were  Jeroine  and  Augustini’*  when  Alcuin 
replied,  " The  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth 
had  not  any  more  like  them,  and  you  wish 
to  havo  twelve !”  Such  was  the  esteem  in 
which  letters  continued  to  be  held  at  the 
imperial  court  under  another  monarch,  that 
the  present  of  a book  was  received  as  an 
equivalent  for  a tax  due  to  the  crown.  The 
abbot  of  Corbv,  in  the  year  847,  wrote  as 
follows  to  the  king.  “ Instead  of  a present 
of  gold  or  silver  for  this  festival,  I send  a 
book  on  the  Eucharist,  which  although  small 
in  bulk,  is  great  in  consideration  of  the 
subject.  I coniposed  it  for  my  dear  disciple 
the  Abbot  Placide  de  Varin.**  No  sove- 
reigns  encouraged  learning  with  greater  zeal 
than  Louis-le-Jeune  and  Philippe- Augustus. 
King  John  of  France  in  that  feudal  age, 
evinced  a great  love  for  learning,  aud  to  his 
orders  the  French  owed  their  first  translation 
of  Livy,  Sallust,  Lucan,  and  Caesar.  Chris- 
tine  de  Pisan,  writing  the  life  of  King 
Charles  V.  in  which  she  adheres  most  rigidly 
to  truth,  divides  the  work  into  three  parts, 
which  are  entitled,  on  the  Nobleness  of 
Courage,  of  Chivalry,  and  of  Wisdom,  for 
learning  entered  then  into  the  ideal  of  an 
excellent  prince,  and  offered  them  tities 
which  they  valued  more  than  those  of  their 
royal  birth,  as  in  the  instance  of  Henry  of 
England.  By  order  of  King  Charles  V. 
some  of  the  fine  st  treatises  of  St.  Augustin, 
as  well  as  the  whole  Bible,  the  greatest  part  j 
of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  many 
other  authors,  were  translated  into  French : 
and  this  king  gave  immense  pensions  to  the 
leamed  men  who  were  employed  in  these 
labours.  Speaking  of  John  the  brother  of 
Charles  V.  then  Duc  de  Berry,  Christine 
says,  “So  delicte  et  aime  gens  soubtilz, 
soyent  eleres  ou  autres,  beaulx  livres  des 
Sciences  morales  et  hisloires  notables,  moult 
aime  et  voulentiers  en  oit  tous  ouvrages 
soubtilment  fais.”*  Of  his  brother,  Lewis, 
Duc  d’Anjou,  she  says,  " il  amoit  les  che- 
valereux  et  les  sages  clercs  ;”•(•  aud  of  his 
fourth  brother,  Lewis,  Duc  de  Bourbon, 

“ aime  et  secuert  les  bons  chevaliers  et  les 
clercs  sages  } en  toutes  choses  bonnes  soub- 
tilles  et  belles  se  delicte ; livres  de  moralitez, 
de  la  sainte  E scripture  et  d’enseignement 
moult  luy  plaisent,  et  voulentiers  en  ot,  et 
luy  mesmes  par  notables  maistres  en  theo- 
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logie  en  a fait  translater  de  moult  beaulx.” 
Of  Louis,  Duc  d’Orleans,  son  of  King 
Charles  V.  she  says,  **  that  often  ihere  used 
to  be  before  him  many  disputations  of  great 
congregations  of  wise  doctors  and  soleum 
elerks,  when  many  cases  would  be  proposed 
and  put  in  tenus  of  diverse  things,  and  that 
the  meraory  and  eloquence  he  used  to  evince 
en  these  occasions  were  wonderful,  as  he 
replied  to  each  of  the  arguments,  not  in  a 
high  and  fierce  style  of  l&nguage,  but 
mildly  and  all  in  peace,  so  that  it  was 
beautiful  to  witness  it.”*  King  Charles  V. 
was  told  on  one  occasion,  that  some  persons 
bad  murmured  against  him  for  paying  such 
honour  to  elerks,  but  he  replied,  “ One  can- 
not  too  greatly  honour  elerks  who  have 
wisdom  : for  so  long  as  wisdom  shali  be 
honoured  in  this  kingdora,  it  will  continue 
in  prosperity,  but  if  wisdom  should  be  ever 
thrust  out  it  will  fall  away."-f-  The  old 
writer,  who  collected  the  very  joyous  histoiy 
of  Bayart  gives  this  testimony,  that  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara  is  a gentle  and  wise  prince, 
11  qui  scet  quasy  tous  les  sept  ars  liberaulx 
et  plusieurs  autres  choses  mecaniques 
and  that  the  duchess  is  a most  triumphant 
princess,  being  beautiful,  good,  sweet,  and 
couiteous  to  all  kinds  of  people,  and  so 
leamed  that  she  speaks  Spanish,  Greek, 
Italian,  French,  and  a little  very  good  Isatin, 
in  all  which  languagcs  she  can  corapose.§ 
The  Duke  of  Nemours,  he  relates,  passing 
through  a little  town  named  Carpy,  re- 
mained  there  with  his  knights  two  days, 
and  was  very  well  received  by  the  seigneur 
of  the  town,  who  was  a man  of  great  leam- 
ing  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature : he  was 
cousin-german  of  Picus  of  Mirandula,  and 
was  styled  Albertus  Mirandula,  Count  of 
Carpy. ||  Picus  of  Mirandula  at  the  age  of 
twenty-thrce,  maintained  at  Rome  certain 
theses, containing  nine  hundred  propositions, 
drawn  from  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Chaldaic  authors.  The  emperor  Ferdinand 
III.  spoke  a great  number  of  languages, 
and  could  answer  every  ambassador  in  his 
own  tongue.^I  The  leaming  of  these  high 
princes  was  indeed  not  always  scholastic. 
It  was  sometimes  acquired  solely  by  inter- 
course  with  leamed  mcn.  Thus  the  King 
Don  Alonso  of  Naples  used  to  retire  after 
his  repasts  in  the  company  of  leamed  mcn, 
in  order,  as  he  used  to  say,  to  feed  his 
mind  after  refreshing  his  body,  and  even 
Francis  I.  King  of  France,  whose  reign 
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beheld  a suspension  of  leaming,  without 
having  studied  in  his  youth,  made  himself, 
by  means  of  similar  couversation,  qualified 
to  speak  on  all  subjecta  of  import&nce. 
Christine  de  Pisan,  mentions  that  King 
Charles  V.  did  not  neglect  this  method,  for 
being  circumspect  in  all  things,  as  she  says, 
in  order  to  adom  his  conseience,  it  pleased 
him  often  to  hear  at  his  collations  masters 
in  theology  and  divinity  of  all  ordera  of  the 
Church,  having  them  around  him  and 
honouring  them  greatly,  having  m the 
utmost  reverence  every  spiritual  father  or 
wise  person,  of  justand  salutary  instroction.* 
It  would  be  hazardous  to  affirm  that  the 
chivalrous  lords  of  feudal  towers,  like  the 
modern  sons  of  nobility,  could  always  boast 
of  having  possessed  a Phenix  for  their 
govemor,  but  unquestionably  in  Catholic 
times,  the  cloister  supplied  true  sages,  whose 
conversation  was  able  to  form  great  and 
good  men  to  administer  justice,  and  govem 
their  dependants  with  benignity  and  firm- 
ness.  It  remains  to  speak  of  the  character 
of  the  leaming  which  was  thus  diffused  and 
ardentlv  pursued  during  the  ages  of  faith. 

A modem  French  writer,  treating  on  the 
fifth  century,  says,  that  not  only  did  litera- 
ture become  wholly  religious,  but  being 
religious,  it  ceased  to  be  what  is  generally 
styled  literature.  In  the  ancient  times  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  men  studied  and  wrote 
for  the  sole  pleasure  of  studying,  and  of 
knowing  how  to  procure  for  themselves  and 
others  intellectual  enjovment.  Literature 
was  devoted  to  the  search  of  tmth ; and  so, 
he  might  have  added,  it  has  again  become, 
professedly,  at  least,  in  the  modem  societies 
in  which  men  write  and  study,  precisely  as 
if  no  such  fact  as  that  of  the  Christian  reve- 
lation  had  ever  occurred ; but  during  the 
ages  of  faith  it  was  quite  otherwise.  Within 
the  sphere  of  divinity  and  morals,  men 
studied  no  more  in  order  to  search  for 
truth,  and  acquire  knowledge ; they  wrote 
no  more  for  the  sake  of  writing.  Writings 
and  studies  assumed  a practical  character. 
Men  only  sought  to  convert  and  regulate 
the  purely  speculative  chaiacter  of  philoso- 
phy ; as,  independent  of  religion,  poetry, 
letters,  and  arts  had  disappeared.  From 
not  having  well  seized  this  character  of  the 
period,  a false  idea  of  it  has  been  generally 
formed,  men  have  concluded  that  it  was  a 
time  of  apathy  and  moral  sterility,  without 
any  development  of  intelligences.  But  it 
is  an  error  to  suppose,  that  there  was  then 
no  intellectual  activity.  On  the  contrary, 
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ackls  tbis  irriter,  there  was  raucb ; only 
it  was  under  a different  forni,  and  tended 
to  different  resulta.  It  iras  an  activity  of 
application.  One  is  astonished  at  regard- 
ing  a world  of  writings  which  attest  the 
ardour  and  fecundity  of  those  ages,  and 
which  stili  constitute  a real  and  rich  litera- 
ture.*  The  leaves  of  modera  books  ara 
exactly  like  a Protestant  country,  or  some 
barkarous  region  wliere  the  light  of  Christi- 
anity  has  nerer  shone ; where  ali  is  secular- 
ized,  and  every  image  of  religion  effaced, 
excepting  what  belongs  to  the  idolizing  of 
nature.  The  old  books  introduce  us,  as  it 
were,  into  a Catholic  country,  where  amidst 
beautiful  woods  and  wild  mountains.  we 
fiud  monasteries,  and  crasses,  and  holy 
images  of  saints,  constantiy  reininding 
us  of  our  heavenly  country.  Men  talk  of 
literature  beooming  raligious,  as  if  that 
was  an  indication  of  its  decline ; and  yet 
without  the  sanctifying  influence  of  reli- 
gion,  when  has  leaming  orer  assumed  an 
atniable  or  even  a dignified  character? 
“ Postquam  docti  prodierunt,  boni  desi- 
nunt," said  Seneca,f  «nd  Petrus  Cellensis 
explains  the  invariable  phenomenon  con- 
nected  with  the  mannera  of  the  learned, 
when  he  aaya,  “ Literatura  saecularis  inflat, 
si  illam  caritaa  non  reprimat”!  But  what 
a gracious  tone  did  that  charity  impart  to 
leaming  in  the  ages  of  faith?  It  is  re- 
corded  of  James,  abbot  of  Villemoustier, 
in  the  eighth  century,  that  if  he  ever  heard 
one  of  his  monks  in  reading  place  the  ac- 
cent  on  a wrong  syllable,  to  spare  the 
modesty  of  the  reader,  he  nerer  repre- 
hended  him  at  the  time.S  But  not  merely 
the  style,  the  whole  object  and  motires 
of  leaming  were  changcd.  ‘‘Quid  tota 
series  literarum  aliud  indicat,  quam  te  ea 
qute  sursum  sunt  sapere,  non  que  super 
terram?"  says  Peter  the  venerable  abbot 
of  Cluny,  writing  to  his  dearest  brother 
Odo.il  Mabillon  shows  that  leaming  was 
to  be  cultirated  with  no  other  riew  but  to 
render  men  more  humble  and  charitable, 
more  hidden  to  the  eyes  of  men,  and  more 
sensible  to  the  knowledge  of  God;  more 
ferrent  to  lore  him,  and  more  diligent  to 
serre  him. 51  One  waa  to  study,  but  nerer  in 
order  to  seem  to  be  wiser  or  more  learned 
than  others.**  One  was  to  write,  but  not 
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for  tbe  sake  of  being  always  able  to  boast 
like  Demosthenes,  that  he  came  forward 
in  literature  and  Science,  in  politics  and 
theology,  itpirat  eat  poeot . It  was  often 
necessary  to  use  much  persuasiou  to  in- 
duce  men  to  publish  their  worka.  There 
is  a letter  from  the  Monk  Petras  Picta- 
riensis  to  Peter  the  venerable  abbot  of 
Cluni,  exhorting  him  to  this  effect  "I 
know  that  I am  rerv  hold  in  daring  thus 
to  advise  you,  but  I tmst  in  your  piety 
that  it  will  pardon  me.  For  beloved 
father,  I fear  not  a little  lest  from  declin- 
ing  ali  vanity  in  study  you  should  wish 
too  much  to  remain  txmcealed  under  this 
intention.  You  ought  to  take  care,  most 
discrect  tnan,  leat  by  avoiding  the  praise 
of  men  with  too  much  caution,  you  omit 
those  tliings  for  which  the  faithful  servant 
in  the  Gospel  deserred  to  be  praised  by  the 
good  householder.  Consider,  I beseech 
you,  that  if  the  holy  fathers  had  written 
nothing  fonncrly,  but  had  only  passed  a 
good  life  in  silence,  they  would  not  hare 
gained  such  a multitude  of  people  to  God, 
nor  would  they  have  left  with  us  such  a 
sweet  and  celebrated  memory.  The  study 
of  writing  has  always  distinguished  the 
abbots  of  Cluny  from  ancient  times,  so 
that  if  they  do  not  write  they  hare  reason 
to  blush  for  themselves  as  being  degene- 
rate and  unworthy  of  their  predecessors."* 
St.  Anselm  uses  stronger  language  to  en- 
courage  literary  exertion.  “There  are 
some  men,”  he  observes,  “ignorant  sinful- 
ly,  who  say,  what  use  to  retoin  this  little? 
I shall  nerer  become  wise  from  so  small 
a thing.  All  who  are  not  learned  will  not 
perish.  There  are  enough  of  wise  men 
in  the  world,  enough  of  learned  writera. 
There  is  no  need  for  me  to  fatigue  my- 
self : thus  he  speaks  to  his  mind,  and  does 
not  perceive  that  the  ancient  enemy  sug- 
gests  these  things  to  him,  that  he  may 
nerer  study  to  be  useful,  that  he  may  live 
in  torpor  and  negligence,  and  so  perish.”! 
These  men  had  but  one  object  in  their 
studies,  “ In  doctrinis  glorificate  Domi- 
num,”! t-he  supremacy  of  which  continued 
to  be  recognised  till  the  last;  for  the  first 
efferta  of  engraving  and  printing  were 
employed  to  aid  religion,  of  which  we  see 
examples  in  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  and  the 
Speculum  Salutis,  and  the  editions  of  the 
Latin  Bible  by  Fust.  All  the  leaming, 
even  of  the  laity,  during  the  middle  ages, 
partook  of  this  sacred  character.  Fleury 
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mentione  that  the  young  Emperor  Theodo- 
sius had  a good  library  of  ecclesiastical 
books,  and  used  to  converso  with  bishops, 
almost  as  if  he  had  been  ono  of  thcir 
order  :•  and  Christine  de  Pisan  says,  that 
King  Charles  V.  of  France  was  really  a 
philosopher,  that  is,  a lover  of  wisdom. 
He  was  a true  inquirer  after  high  primary 
things,  that  is,  of  high  theology,  which  is 
the  term  of  wisdom,  which  is  nothing  else 
bat  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  high 
celestial  virtues ; he  desircd  to  be  instructed 
in  this  by  wisc  masters,  and  he  caused 
many  books  of  wise  theologians  to  he  trans- 
lated,  “et  de  theologie  souvent  vouloit 
oyr.”t 

The  modem  sophiste  condemn  such 
leaming  in  a prince,  and  require  on  the 
contrary  that  he  should  be  instructed  in 
the  Sciences  of  natural  philosophy,  as  if  a 
knowledge  of  botany  or  tnineralogy  were 
more  conducive  to  perfect  the  art  of  wise 
goverament,  than  tliat  of  ethics  and  divin- 
ity,  which  would  teach  the  end  of  ali  good 
goverament,  the  true  interests  of  mankind, 
and  what  belongs  to  the  various  relations 
of  men  on  the  stage  of  the  present  lifc. 
How  should  the  natural  Sciences  constitute 
the  proper  leaming  for  rulers,  or  legis- 
latore, or  magistrales  ? Society  is  not  in 
a better  or  worse  condition  for  their  opi- 
nion  on  physics  being  true  or  false ; there 
are  always  men  whom  they  may  consuit 
on  such  questions,  but  their  error  in  reli- 
gion  or  morals  may  involve  whole  genera- 
tione in  incalculable  evils.  The  example 
of  King  Don  Alonzo  is  adducedby  Savedra 
to  prove  the  inutility  of  Science  in  a prince, 
for  he  knew  how  to  correct  the  disorders 
of  the  heavens,  but  not  those  in  his  state ; 
he  who,  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  could 
ascend  to  the  hoight  of  the  celestial  orbs, 
was  not  able  to  preserve  a kingdom  and 
an  hereditary  crown.  The  Sultan  of 
Egypt,  ravished  at  so  glorious  a renown, 
sent  ambassadors  to  liim  loaded  with  pre- 
sents,  and  almost  all  the  citios  of  Castille, 
in  the  heart  of  his  kingdom,  refused  to 
obey  him.  The  rcligious  studies  of  the 
middlc  ages  taught  men  how  to  govcrn 
themselves,  and  therefore  enabled  tlicm  to 
rule  over  othere.  Men  would  not  have 
deemcd  it  possible  during  the  ages  of  faith, 
that  the  fact  of  a rcligious  direction  haviug 
been  given  to  the  studies  of  the  laity, 
could  be  adduced  in  subsequent  times  in 
evidenco  of  their  having  been  barbarians. 


They  would  have  shrunk  in  contempt,  as 
well  as  in  displeasure,  from  any  loarning 
which  was  otherwise  directed.  Hac  et  a 
pueritia  legimus  et  discimus,  they  would 
have  confidently  replied  to  any  objectors 
who  should  have  proposed  a different  kind 
of  leaming.  Hanc  eruditionem  liberalem 
et  doctrinam  putamus.  This  was  the 
leaming,  not  for  the  priest  aloue,  but  for 
all  Christians  in  time  past,  who,  while 
they  occupy  themselves  with  leaming, 
“ hanc  amplissimam  omnium  artiufn  benii 
vivendi  disciplinam  vit&  magis  quam 
litteris  persecuti  sunt"*  This  was  the 
leaming  of  those  masters  of  religion  whom 
our  ancestors  revered,  of  whom  we  miglit 
justly  say,  in  the  words  of  the  Roman 
orator,  “that  their  wisdom  seems  to  us  so 
great,  that  those  men  are  more  than  suffi- 
eiently  pmdent  who,  we  do  not  say  follow 
their  prudence,  but  who  are  able  to  perceive 
how  great  it  was.”  Do  men  at  present 
forget,  that  the  reason,  even  of  the  ancient 
phUosophers,  would  have  dictated  similar 
language  ? “ Let  us  inquire  what  say  the 
priests : for  I confess  that  I am  vehemently 
moved  by  the  gravity  of  their  answers, 
and  by  their  ono  and  constant  voice. 
Neither  am  I that  man  who,  if  he  should 
seom  to  be  more  than  others  versed  in 
the  study  of  letters  would  take  delight  in 
or  make  any  use  whatever  of  such  letters 
as  would  tend  to  withdraw  our  minds  from 
religion.”  This,  you  reply,  is  tho  language 
of  some  bigoted  disciple,  when  education 
was  the  monopoly  of  the  priesthood  during 
the  dark  ages.  Nay,  most  profound  critic, 
they  are  the  words  of  Cicero. f 

But,  even  in  a mere  literary  point  of 
view,  what  was  the  character  of  the  leam- 
ing of  the  iniddle  ages  ? Truly  I do  not 
see  on  what  grounds  the  men  of  later 
times  have  reason  to  despiso  it.  Philoso- 
phers  enumerate  three  distempers  of  leam- 
ing ; the  first  fantastical  leaming,  the  second 
contentious  leaming,  and  the  last  delicate 
leaming : vain  imaginatione,  vain  alterca- 
tions,  and  vain  affections.  Now  I would 
ask  those  disparagers  of  the  Christian 
school,  whether,  if  we  exclude  these  three 
kinds  of  leaming,  will  there  be  found 
remaining  such  prodigious  Stores  for  the 
modems  to  boast  of,  as  to  warrant  their 
contempt  for  past  ages?  It  is  infinitely 
remarkable  that  Lord  Bacon  should  have 
noticed  this  perversion  of  leaming,  as 
having  been  consequent  upon  what  hc 
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calls  thc  reformation : he  admits  that  learn- 
ing  then  became  characterised  by  an  affec- 
tionate  study  of  eloqnence : men  bcgan  to 
hunt  more  after  words  iban  matter,  and 
more  after  the  choiceness  of  the  phrase  and 
thc  round  and  clean  composition  of  the 
sentence,  and  the  sweet  falling  of  the 
clauses,  and  the  rarying  and  illustration  of 
their  works  with  tropes  and  figures,  than 
after  the  weight  of  matter,  worth  of  sub. 
ject,  soundness  of  argument,  life  of  inven- 
tion,  or  depth  of  judgment.  Then  grew 
the  learning  of  the  schoolmen  to  be  despised 
as  barbarous;  then  were  Cicero  and  De- 
mosthenes almost  deified,  and  young  men 
allured  unto  that  delicate  and  polished  kind 
of  learning,  which  induced  Erasinus  to 
make  the  scotfing  echo,  “ Decem  annos 
consumpsi  in  legendo  Cicerone,”  and  the 
echoansweredinGreek  "on— ass."*  Now 
whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of  the 
ancient  learning,  it  at  least  never  evinced 
the  spirit  or  the  tricks  of  the  sophist  or 
the  pedant.  “ A good  reader  or  student," 
says  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  “ought  to  be 
humble  and  mild,  and  ready  to  learn  from 
ali,  and  he  never  should  presume  on  the 
ground  of  his  knowledge,  and  he  ought  not 
to  wish  to  seem  to  be  wise  before  the  time, 
pretending  to  be  what  he  is  not,  and 
ashamed  to  appear  what  he  is.  He  ought 
not  to  condemn  instantly  whatever  he  does 
not  understand.  This  should  be  the  dis- 
cipline  of  readers.f  There  are  some,”  he 
continues,  “ ivho  wish  to  read  all  things, 
but  the  number  of  books  is  infinite.  Be 
not  desirous  of  following  where  there  is  no 
end  or  rest,  and  therefore  no  peace ; and 
where  there  is  no  peace  God  cannot  dwell. 
Philosophy  rejects  a fnstidious  stomach, 
and  invites  the  cheerful  guest  to  a simple 
supper  of  few  but  good  ineats.  There  is 
a great  differencebetween  seeing  the  thing 
itself,  and  only  the  books  ; for  books  are 
only  poor  inonuments  of  knowledge,  and 
contain  only  the  principies  for  inquiry, 
which  are  to  be  pursued  aftcrwards,  and 
for  that  very  purpose  books  are  to  be  laid 
aside."$  Mere  book-learning  distinguishes 
no  great  writer  of  the  middle  ages.  “ Some 
things  which  I have  not  found  in  books,” 
says  .1  ohn  of  Salisbury,  " from  daily  use 
and  experience  of  things,  as  if  from  a 
certain  history  of  manners,  I have  gather- 
ed.”§  The  learning  of  the  middle  ages 
was  Homerie,  indicating  persunal  acquaint- 

• Artvancempnt  of  learning. 

f Speculum  Doctrinale,  Lib.  I.  cap.  2S. 

♦ Id.  Lib.  I.  csp.  «13. 

$ De  Nugis  Curialium,  Lib.  VII.  Prologo. 


ance  with  men  and  things.  Many  of  their 
great  writers  were  themselves  wanderers.  1 
Trithemius  mentions  a certain  priest  of 
Ireiand,  named  Sedulius,  a disciple  from 
childhood  of  the  Archbishop  Iiildebert, 
who  might  be  said  to  represent  them  all, 
for  he  was  a man  exercised  in  the  divine 
Scriptures,  and  most  learned  in  literature, 
excelling  in  verses  and  prose,  who  left  Ire- 
iand, passed  into  France  and  Italy,  thence 
into  Asia,  and  lastly,  after  visiting  the 
shores  of  Achaia,  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  shone  in  admirable  learning.*  In  the 
schools,  indeed,  were  distinguished  the 
superseminati,  or  those  who  were  super- 
ficial,  the  pannosi,  or  those  whpse  learning 
was  all  in  scraps  and  collections  of  sen- 
tences,  and  the  massati,  or  those  who  were 
solidly  learned  ;+  but  even  to  the  two 
former  belonged  the  grace  of  humility,  and 
the  merit  of  a sound  judgment,  of  which 
the  proof  may  yet  be  witnessed  in  the 
collections  made  ny  them  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  as  well  as  in  works  of  their 
own  composition.  The  admirable  Phillipe  i 
de  Comines  confesses  that  he  is  a man 
“ who  has  no  literature,  mais  quelque  peu  , 
d'experience  et  sens  naturel,”  which  the  ; 
Abbe  Gouget  justly  remarks,  is  worth  far 
more  than  learning.  A certain  tone  of 
noble  simplicity,  not  unconnected  with 
those  manners  of  the  feudal  hearth,  to 
which  I before  alluded,  was  observable  in 
the  writings  of  such  men.  It  is  this  which 
seems  so  admirable  in  Joinville,  and  Frois- 
sart,  and  Oli  vier  de  la  Marche,  and  a 
multitude  of  others,  to  whom  the  following 
distich  of  the  poet  Panormi  ta,  addressed 
to  I.eon  Ratista  the  Florentine,  might  with 
justice  be  applied  by  every  judicious  reader, 

**  Cum  placeas  cunctis,  raris  pro  dotibus,  idem 
Tu  mihi  pro  vera  simplicitate  places." 

One  is  struck  also  in  all  their  composition^  1 
with  that  characteristic,  which  a distin- 
guished critic  of  our  times  praises  in  Dante, 
that  lively  and  respectful  faith,  that  laical 
docility  which  reigns  amidst  the  magnifi- 
cent inventions  of  his  imagination,  and  the 
boldest  flights  of  genius.  In  genera! , the 
learning  and  style  of  the  middle  ages  had 
a certain  deep  niysterious  tone,  unobtrusive, 
symbolical,  and  at  an  infinite  distance  from 
the  pert  familiarity  and  vulgar  display 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  modern  litera- 
ture. “ This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  ever 
I heard,”  says  Hippolita  of  the  play,  to 
whom  Theseus  replies  in  words  that  ex- 

* In  Lib.  II.  de  Scriptoribus  Eccles. 

f lleuffel,  Hist,  Scholarum,  376. 
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press  the  genuine  spirit  of  all  their  beauti- 
ful  and  profound  compositions : 

“ The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows : 

And  the  worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination 
amend  them.”* 

But  what  could  imagination  do  for  the 
popular  literature  of  the  present  age  ? 
Men  in  these  daya  would  have  disdained 
the  domestic  familiar  muse  of  Euripides, 
who,  it  was  said,  never  wrnte  ahy  thing 
but  what  all  the  World  could  understand 
and  perceive  at  the  first  instant,  and  from 
whose  dramaa  men  could  leam  better  skill 
eren  in  the  commoneat  matters  of  honse- 
hold  economy.  The  muse  of  the  middle 
ages  was  that  of  JEschylus,  and  critica, 
like  him  described  by  Aristophanea,  might 
object  to  their  style,  “ that  it  was  not  sufli- 
ciently  ciear  and  continuous,  but  that  i ts  ex- 
pressions  were  only  scamandars  or  trenches, 
or  the  insignia  of  shields,  and  broken  words, 
which  it  were  not  easy  to  put  together,” 
like  crosses  and  holy  sepulchres,  and  hooded 
heads,  ahrinea,  vigila,  dirges,  nocturns, 
templars,  and  chivalry.  The  wise  poet  of 
antiquity,  however,  leavcs  the  ciear  popu- 
lar writer  in  the  shades,  and  brings  back 
the  dark  and  solemn  .Escliylus,  to  aave 
hiscountrybythe  maxims  of  hia  wisdom.f 
With  reapect  to  books  intended  for  general 
circulation,  many  historical  works,  of  the 
most  solid  and  practical  philoaophy,  were 
composed  in  the  middle  ages,  in  a simple 
but  condensed  style,  that  united  the  brevity 
of  Tacitua  with  the  clearness  of  Livy. 
Such,  for  instance,  was  that  history  of  the 
English  schism,  transferred  to  the  Italian, 
with  a truly  Eoman  gravity,  by  Bernardo 
Davanzati,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  That 
profound  thinker  and  parsimonious  speafcer, 
who  received  from  the  academy  of  the 
Alterati  the  name  of  the  Silent,  was  the 
firat  to  show,  in  this  curious  history,  that 
the  language  of  Florence  need  yield  to  no 
other  in  brevity  and  weight.  A most  re- 
markable  monument,  though  of  a different 
kind,  ia  the  work  which  was  composed  by 
Paschasius  Radbert,  on  the  deeds  of  Wala, 
the  Abbot  of  Corby,  which,  being  written 
while  the  enemiea  of  that  holy  man  were 
alive,  and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Bald,  whcn  it  was  dangerous  to  treat  upon 
such  a aubject,  fictitious  names  ore  em- 
ployed,  and  the  truth  of  history  explained 
in  the  form  of  a dialogue,  after  the  manner 
of  Plato.  Mabillon,  who  disco vered  this 
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work,  which  he  justly  atyles  golden,  in  the 
library  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs  at  Paris, 
inserted  it  in  his  Acts  of  the  Benedictine 
Saints,  where  it  stands  an  imperishable 
monument  of  the  profound  wisdom,  the 
learning,  the  judgment,  and  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  all  human  duties,  combined 
with  the  deepe8t  piety,  which  were  pos- 
sessed  in  the  ninth  century.  Assuredly 
the  author  of  this  work  stood  in  need  of 
no  useful  knowledge  that  the  men  of  our 
times  could  give  him.  Indeed,  of  the 
literary  excellence  of  many  writers  of  the 
middle  ages  some  modera  critica  have  had 
the  courage  to  speak  with  justice.  Guizot, 
for  instance,  concludes  hia  review  of  Al- 
cuin'8  writings  in  these  words  : “ I regret 
that  I cannot  enter  more  fully  into  the 
examination  of  these  monuments  of  so 
active  and  distinguiahed  a mind.  I seem 
as  if  I had  but  taken  a glance  at  them, 
and  if  they  were  made  the  subject  of  our 
profound  study,  we  should  reap,  without 
doubt,  pleasure  and  advantage.  In  fine, 
this  appcars  to  me  to  be  the  general  charac- 
ter of  Alcuin  and  his  works.  He  is  a 
theologiau  by  profession;  the  atmosphere 
in  which  he  lives,  and  the  public  to  whom 
he  addresses  himself,  are  essentially  theo- 
logical ; and  yet  the  theological  spirit  does 
not  olonc  reign  in  him  : it  is  also  towards 
philosophy  and  andent  literature  that  his 
thoughts  and  works  are  directed.  These 
also  he  desires  to  study,  to  teach,  and  to 
revive.  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Atigustin  are 
familiar  to  him,  but  Pythagoras,  Aristotle, 
Aristippus,  Diogenes,  Plato,  H omer,  Virgil, 
Seneca  and  Pliny,  are  also  in  his  memory. 
The  greatest  part  of  his  writings  is  tbeo- 
logical,  but  mathematics,  astronomy,  dia- 
lectics,  and  rhetoric  occupy  him  habitually. 
It  is  a monk,  a deacon,  the  light  of  the 
contemporary  chnrch,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  a scholar,  and  a classical  scholar. 
We  see  united  in  him  an  admiration,  a 
taste,  or  rather  a regret  for  the  ancient 
literature,  and  the  sincerity  of  Christian 
faith,  the  ardour  to  illustrate  ita  mysteries 
and  to  defend  ita  power."  Of  what  learned 
and  profound  men  might  not  the  univer- 
sities  have  boasted  at  their  very  commence- 
ment  ? What  erudition  appeared  in  the 
works  of  Gerson,  John  Raulin,  Biel,  Cla- 
vasius,  and  of  innumerable  others  at  Paris  ? 
in  other  universities,  what  great  Platonists 
were  beheld  in  Marsilius  Fiscinus,  Her- 
molaus Barbarus,  and  Picus  of  Mirandula  ? 
What  great  astronomers  in  the  Cardinal 
Cusa,  George  Purbach,  Regio  Montanus, 
and  W alter  i What  Gredans  and  poeta 
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in  Merala,  the  two  Stroraas,  the  two 
Philelphes  ? What  I-atinists  and  poet»  in 
Mapheus  Vegius,  whom  sorae  compared  to 
Virgil,  Andrelinus,  who  composed  snch 
bcnutiful  eclogues,  Ugolinus,  who  cele- 
brated  the  victories  of  Charlemagne,  Ravi- 
siua  Textor,  the  author  of  that  fine  diahjgne 
between  the  Pilgrim  and  Death,  Collatina, 
who  sung  the  calamities  of  J er  u salem  ? 
What  aaered  orat  ora  in  Maillard  and  Menot, 
the  Franci scan  friar,  who  declaimed  in 
French  against  the  scandala  of  their  age  ? 
What  profane  oratore  in  Jean  I-eferre, 
who  so  eloquently  defended  an  tinfortnnate 
prince?  What  historian»  in  Paulus  Futi- 
lius, the  canon,  who  wrole  a history  of 
France  in  Latin,  Kobert  Gagnin,  who 
wrote  a l.atin  history  of  the  French 
monarchy,  the  two  Chartiera,  John  and 
Alain,  Froissart,  and  Monstrellet,  .lurenal 
des  Ureins,  Mathieu  Coucy,  L*  llottvier,  , 
Nicole  Gilles,  Jehan  de  Troyea?  What 
philologists  in  Annius,  Urceus-Codrus, 
Angelo  Politien,  Beroaldus  lirant,  Alex- 
ander Min,  respecting  whose  birth-place 
noble  cities  disputed  ? What  lexieogra- 
phers  in  Ambrose  Calepin  and  Stephens  ? 
What  grammarions  in  Valla,  Lully,  Niger, 
Sulpitius  Perotus,  Tiphernes,  Hermonius, 
Lascaris,  Chriaoloras,  Capnion,  Andronicus, 
Dalmata,  for  whom  kings  and  republics 
contended  ? What  civiliang  in  Alciatus, 
Chopinus,  Corvinus,  Marculfos?  In  fine, 
what  universal  geniuses,  of  whom  Alphonso 
Tostatus,  the  Spanish  divine,  was  so  emi- 
nent an  example,  that  he  merited  the 
epitaph, — 

“ Hic  stupor  est  itui  tuli,  qui  scibile,  discutit  omne." 

F.xamine  the  literature  of  these  ages 
during  any  period,  and  take,  for  example, 
that  which  was  produced  in  France  alone 
from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century,  nnd, 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  choice  of  subjecte, 
it  will  be  found  more  noble  and  philosophic, 
more  conforntable  to  the  idea  of  literature, 
in  tbe  sense  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  and  of 
the  ancients  generally,  than  even  that  of 
the  nineteenth,  with  its  libraries  of  novels, 
memorials  of  robbers  and  of  persons  of 
profligate  renown,  and  catechisms  to  teach 
children  political  economy  and  arithmetic. 
In  the  fifth  century  there  flourished  in 
France,  Sulpicius  Severus,  who  wrote  the 
life  of  St.  Martin  of  Toure,  a sacred  his- 
tory, and  dialogues  respecting  the  inonks 
of  the  East;  Fvargrus,  who  wrote  dis- 
putatione between  Theophilus,  a Chris- 
tian,  and  Simon  a Jew,  and  a dialogue 
between  Zachaus,  a Christian,  and  Apol- 


lonius, a phikxmpher  ; St.  Paulin,  Bisbop 
of  Nola,  who  wrote  epistles  and  poema, 
and  a disconrse  npon  alms ; Cassien,  1 
of  1’rovence,  who  wrote  a treatise  upon 
monastic  institutions,  and  conferences  upon 
tbe  monastic  life ; Palladias,  of  Poitiers, 
who  wrote  a poem  npon  agricultore ; St  \ 
Prosper,  of  Aquitaine,  wbo  wrote  a poem 
U|X>n  grace,  and  a chronicle  or  universal 
history  ; Mamert  Claudien,  of  Vienne, 
who  wrote  a treatise  on  the  natare  of  the 
soni,  the  hymn  of  the  Passion,  Pange 
lingna ; Safvien,  who  wrote  a treatise 
against  a vari  ce,  nnd  another  on  the  govem- 
ment  of  God ; Sidonius  Apollinarus,  Bishop 
of  C lermont,  who  wrote  poenis  and  epistles ; 
Faustus,  who  wrote  a treatise  on  grace, 
and  letters  on  points  of  philosophy  and 
theology  ; Gennade,  of  Provence,  who 
wrote  a catalogue  of  illustrious  men,  and 
a treatise  on  ecclesiastical  doctrines  ; Po-  • 
moerius,  of  Aries,  who  wrote  a treatise  on 
the  contemplative  life,  and  a treatise  on  i 
the  nature  of  the  soul;  St.  Ennodius,  of 
Aries,  who  wrote  a panegyricof  Theodoric, 
King  of  the  Ostrogotlis,  a life  of  St.  Epi- 
phanius,  letters,  ]>oema,  and  theological 
tracts : St.  Avitus,  Archbishop  of  Vienne, 
who  composed  two  sublime  religious  poems, 
besides  epistles  and  sermons  ; St.  Casarius, 
of  Aries,  who  wrote  a treatise  on  grace  and 
free-will,  and  sermons ; St.  Cyprian,  of 
Aries,  who  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Casarius; 
St.  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Toure,  who  wrote 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Francs,  on 
the  glory  of  the  martyre,  on  the  glory  of 
confessore,  lives  of  the  fathers,  and  many 
theological  works;  Marius,  of  Autnn,  who 
wrote  a chronicle;  .losephus,  of  Touraine, 
who  wrote  a history  of  the  .lews ; St. 
Fortunatas,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  cotn- 
posed  sacred  and  profane  poems,  and  lives  of 
thesaints;  St.  Columban,  Abbotof  Luxeuil, 
who  composed  poems,  homilies,  letters,  and 
theological  tracts  ; Marculfus,  who  wrote  a 
collectiori  of  formula  or  models  of  pnblic 
acts ; Fredegaire,  of  liurgundy,  who  wrote 
a chronicle  ; Jonas,  Abl»t  of  St.  Amand, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Columban ; St. 
Ouen,  Archbishop  of  Ronen,  who  wrote 
the  life  of  St.  Eloi ; St.  Boniface,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Mayence,  who  wrote  theological 
works,  sermons,  and  letters ; Alcuin, 
Abbot  of  St.  Martin  of  Tonre,  who  wrote 
commentaries  upon  the  Scriptores,  philo- 
sophical  and  litcrary  works,  poems,  and 
letters ; Angilbert,  Abbot  of  St.  Riqtrier, 
who  composed  poems,  and  a history  of  his 
monastery ; I .eidrade,  Archbishop  of  Lyons, 
who  wrote  theological  works  and  letters ; 
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Smaragdus,  Abbot  of  St.  Michael,  who 
wrote  treatises  on  morsis,  commentaries  on 
the  New  Testament,  and  a great  grammar; 
St.  Benet,  Abbot  of  Aniane,  who  wrote 
the  code  of  monastic  rules,  and  theological 
works ; Theodulph,  liishop  of  Orleans, 
who  wrote  instructions  on  the  schools, 
poenis,  and  theological  tracta ; Adalhord, 
who  wrote  the  Statutes  of  Corbie,  letters, 
and  a treatise.  De  ordine  Palatii ; Dnngal, 
of  Irelnnd,  a recluse  of  St.  Denis  and  a 
poet,  who  wrote  upon  Eclipses;  Halitgaire, 
who  wrote  a penitential,  and  a treatise  on 
the  life  and  duties  of  priests;  Ansegisus, 
Abbot  of  Fontenelle,  who  collected  the 
capitulories  of  Charlemagne  and  Louis-le- 
Debonnaire,  in  four  books ; Friedgres, 
Abbot  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  who  wrote 
a philosophic  treatise  upon  nothingness 
ana  darkness,  and  poems ; Ennold  the 
Black,  Abbot  of  Aniane,  who  wrote  a poem 
on  the  life  and  deeds  of  Lonis-le-Debon- 
naire ; Amalaire,  of  Metz,  who  wrote  a 
rule  for  canons,  and  a treatise  on  ecclcsias- 
tical  olfices ; Eginhard,  who  wrote  the  life 
of  Charlemagne,  annals,  and  letters  ; Ago- 
bard,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  wrote 
poems  and  theological  treatises ; Hilduin, 
Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  who  wrote  upon  the 
patron  of  that  abbey ; Doane,  Duchess  of 
Septimanis,  who  wrote  a manual  of  coun- 
sels  to  her  son ; J onas,  liishop  of  Orleans, 
who  wrote  a treatise  on  the  institution  of 
Laics,  and  on  the  institution  of  a king ; 
St.  Ardon  Smaragdus,  who  wrote  the  life 
St.  Benet;  Theganus,  of  Treves,  who  wrote 
the  life  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire  ; Walfried 
Strabo,  Abbot  of  Reichenau,  who  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  whole  Bible,  the  life 
of  St.  Gall,  poems,  one  of  which  was  de- 
scriptive, entitled,  Flortulus,  and  several 
theological  treatises ; Freculfus,  Bishop 
of  Lisieux,  who  wrote  a history  of  the 
world ; Angelome,  monk  of  I.nxeuil,  who 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  Bible ; Raban- 


Maur,  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  who  wrote 
fifty-one  works  of  theology,  philosophy, 
philology,  chronology,  and  letters ; Nithard, 


and  composed  the  lives  of  Wala  and  Adal- 
hard  ; Ratramuus,  who  wrote  on  the  Eu- 
charist  and  on  grace ; Gottschalk,  who 
wrote  on  grace ; Otfried,  monk  at^Veisem- 
bourg,  who  wrote  a paraphrase  on  the 
Gospels  in  verse ; Milon,  monk  at  St. 
Armond,  who  wrote  poems,  one  upon 
sobriety,  and  a pastoral  entitled,  the  Com- 
lmt  of  Winter  and  Spring;  John  Scot 


Erigenus,  who  wrote  upon  philosophy  and 
upon  grace,  and  the  division  of  nature; 
L'  suard,  monk  of  St  Germain-des-Pres, 


Duke  of  Maratime  K rance,  and  monk  of 
St.  Kiquier,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the 
dissensions  of  the  sons  of  Louis-le-Debon- 
naire  ; Florus,  of  Lyons,  who  wrote  theo- 
logical treatises  on  grace,  poems,  and  a 
complaint  on  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire  after  I-ouis-le-  Debonnaire ; St  Pru- 
dentius, Bishop  of  Troyes,  who  wrote  on 
grace ; Loup,  Abbot  of  Ferriers,  who  wrote 
on  the  same,  and  also  a history  of  the 
emperors ; Paschasius  Radbert,  Abbot  of 
Corbie,  who  wrote  upon  the  Eucharist, 


who  wrote  a martyrology ; St.  Remi, 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  wrote  upon 
grace  and  firee-wiU ; St  Adon,  Archbishop 
of  Vienne,  who  wrote  upon  religion,  and  a 
universal  history;  Isaac,  Bishop  of  Lan- 
gres,  who  made  a collection  of  canons  ; 
Hery,  who  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Germain 
of  Auxerre,  in  verse ; Hincmar,  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  who  wrote  theological  treatises, 
and  politica]  works ; the  Monk  of  St.  Gall, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Charlemagne;  Remi, 
monk  of  St.  Germain  of  Auxerre,  who 
wrote  a commentary  on  the  Bible,  and 
commentaries  on  the  ancient  grammarians 
and  orators ; Abbon,  monk  of  St.  Germain- 
des-Pres,  who  composed  a poem  on  the 
siege  of  Paris  by  the  Normans  in  885; 
Hucbald,  monk  of  St.  Amand,  who  wrote 
poems  and  lives  of  the  saints ; St.  Odon, 
Abbot  of  Cluny,  who  wrote  theological 
treatises,  poems,  and  a life  of  St.  Gregory 
of  Tours ; Frodoard,  who  wrote  poems, 
and  a history  of  the  church  of  Rheims ; 
Helperic,  who  wrote  a treatise  on  the  com- 
putation  of  time  in  relation  to  the  eoclesias- 
tical  calendar ; John,  Abbot  of  St.  Arnoul 
at  Mets,  who  wrote  lives  of  saints,  and 
the  history  of  John  of  Verdiere,  Abbot  of 
Gorze,  in  which  he  relates  his  embassy 
into  Spain  to  Abderam,  Caliph  of  Cordova; 
Adson,  Abbot  of  Montier-en-Der,  who 
wrote  the  treatise  on  Anti-Christ,  which 
was  so  celebrated ; Arnoul,  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  who  wrote  De  Cartilagine,  being 
an  essay  on  anatomical  studies ; Gerbert, 
Pope  Sylvester  II.  who  wrote  works  on 
mathematics  and  philosophy,  on  theology, 
poems,  and  epistles,  which  showed  that  the 
activity  of  men  of  learning  was  not  abated 
by  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  world 
was  then  about  to  perish,  as  tbe  tenth  cen- 
tury  drew  to  its  close. 

Literature  has  been  said  to  be  the  ex- 
pression  of  society : that  of  the  ages  of 
faith  was  thus  holy  and  historical.  Has 
it,  on  moral  and  philosophical  grounds,  any 
reason  to  fear  a comporison  with  our  own  ? 
Men  may  have  wanted  the  critical  sagacity 
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that  could  always  detect  impos  tu  re,  and 
disengage  the  real  facta  of  a narrative  from 
what  credulity  and  exaggeration  had  super- 
induced  ; but  inaincerity  can  never  be  laid 
to  their  charge.  They  wrotc,  in  regard  to 
truth,  like  Eleury,  of  whom  Chateaubriand 
aava,  hc  would  rather  die  than  be  guilty  of 
a falsehood.  What  Montaigne  saya  of  him- 
adf,  applies  perhaps  to  every  author, — 
that  hc  doea  not  more  make  his  book  than 
hia  book  makes  him  : and  on  this  principle, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  books  of  the 
middlc  ages  would  lead  ua  to  conclude,  that 
thoae  who  wrote  thcm  were  amongst  the 
holiest  and  the  wiseat  men  that  ever  lived 
in  the  tide  of  times.  Beaidea  these  original 
worka,  the  collcctiona  which  were  made 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  the  choice  of 
authors,  which  we  find  invariably  to  have 
bcen  formed  with  the  aoundeat  judgment, 
and  in  which  the  men  of  greatest  acience  in 
our  days  have  nothing  to  change,  prove 
them  to  have  posaeaacd  judicioua  and  sotid, 
a a well  aa  extensive  learning.  Such  were 
thoae  vaat  compilatione  of  which  the  Marga* 
rita  Philosophica,  by  an  anonymous  author, 
and  the  Speculum  Naturale  and  Historiale 
of  Vincent  of  Beauvaia,  are  examples,  form- 
ing  an  abridgment  of  ali  the  branches  of 
human  knowledge.  The  compilation  of 
moral  and  theologica!  eentences,  like  thoae 
of  the  Abbot  Eugipius  and  Louia  of  Bloia, 
indicate  prodigious  reaearch,  and  a true 
pereeption  of  literary  beauty.  That  spiritual 
and  affecting  book,  which  waa  published  at 
one  time  as  the  manual  of  St.  Augustin, 
and  at  another  as  that  of  St.  Anaelm,  or  of 
Hugues  de  Saint-Victor,  waa,  in  fact,  com- 
posed  by  some  writer  of  the  middle  ages, 
whose  name  ia  unknown.  The  same  is 
true  reapecting  the  book  entitled  the  Solilo- 
quies  of  St  Augustin,  which  waa  written 
subscquent  to  the  year  1198,  as  is  inferred 
from  the  author  having  inserted  in  it  sen- 
tences  from  the  first  cliaptcr  of  the  fourth 
Council  of  Lateran,  held  in  that  year.  We 
have  seen  in  a former  place  that  the  ascetical 
writers  of  the  middle  age  wrotc  only  to 
edify  the  faithful,  and  had  no  ambition  to 
win  the  glory  of  writing  well.  “ The  rumour 
prevalent  here,”  saya  Louis  of  Bloia,  " tliat 
the  number  of  the  heretics  is  daily  increas- 
ing,  has  compelled  me  to  treat  on  these 
matters  more  at  length.  Henceforth  I have 
determined  on  writing  and  publiahing  no- 
thing, since  I have  to  prepare  myself  for  a 
salutary  death  : the  world  ia  already  full  of 
books.”*  Concealing  their  names  as  well 

* Ludovic  filoeius,  EpisL  ad  Florentium. 


aa  their  lives,  they  made  no  acrnple  of 
availing  themselves  of  what  othera  had  said 
bcfore  them,  wben  they  judged  that  it  was 
better  than  what  they  could  themselves  say, 
seeking  in  every  thing  only  the  greater 
glory  of  God.  The  author  of  the  Manael, 
indeed,  in  his  Preface  declares,  that  it  ia 
only  a collection  of  remarkable  senteoces 
from  the  holy  Fathera. 

Even  on  acientific  subjecta,  men  made  a 
right  choice  of  ancient  authors,  and  had  the 
no  small  inerit  of  being  able  to  distinguisb 
what  writers  possessed  the  greatest  meriL 
In  the  middle  ages,  Dioscorides  and  Pliny 
were  the  only  authors  consulted  for  botany 
and  the  composition  of  medicine*,  and  Galen 
was  the  great  authority  and  guide  of  phy- 
sicians,  insomuch  that  Cardan  ad  vises  hia 
pupil,  when  aaked  any  irrelevant  question 
by  a patient,  to  reply,  that  Galen  forbids 
him  to  answer  that  question, — as  if  the 
weight  of  his  name  was  quite  sufficient  to 
put  any  one  to  silence.  Now  Baron  Curier 
saya,  that  Galen  ia  the  only  natural  philoso- 
pher  of  antiquity  who  deserves  to  be  placed 
at  the  side  of  Aristotle.  In  ages  of  faith 
it  was  not  overlooked,  that  the  anatomical 
and  physiological  writings  of  this  great 
man  are  composed  in  a spirit  of  profoond 
piety,  that  he  begina  by  invoking  the 
Creator,  and  never  loses  an  occasion  of 
leading  hia  reader  to  consider  the  final 
Cause  in  the  wonderful  conatruction  of  the 
human  fraroe.  What  penetration  did  men 
evince  in  revering  Plato  for  having  taught 
that  the  soul  waa  an  emanation  from  the 
divinity ! How  little  reason  have  the  mo- 
derna to  ridicule  them  for  ao  admiring 
Aristotle,  that  they  would  always  lift  their 
cap  when  he  was  named  ! Baron  Cuvier 
declares,  that  he  never  reads  the  Natural 
History  of  that  philosophcr  without  being 
filled  with  astonishment  at  hia  genios  and 
obserration.  The  first  complete  Latin 
translation  of  Aristotle  was  given  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Michael  Scot,  who 
had  studied  in  Spain  with  the  Arabs.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  but  that  of  the 
phantastic  learning  there  were  unhappilv 
some  examples,  in  the  very  ages  when  it 
was  most  clearly  denounced,  and  therefore, 
when  it  ought  to  have  been  regarded  with 
the  greatest  aversion.  Who  has  not  read 
aomerwhat  of  those  strange  retired  old  men, 
who  thought  that  in  Nature's  infinite  boolc 
of  secrecy  a little  they  could  read, — who, 
in  subterraneous  vaults,  worked  incessantly 
at  what  was  called  the  great  work,  those 
blowers  and  alchemists,— -among  whom  poor 
Nicolas  Flamel  was  unjustly  reckoned  by 
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posterity, — and  who,  notwithstanding  ali 
their  follies,  used  to  be  supported  by  the 
altns  of  some  devout  though  weak  pcrsons  f 
or  of  those  mystcrious  inhabitante  of  the 
doister,  like  that  clerk  of  fame  who  had 
stadied  in  Padua,  far  beyond  the  sea,  re- 
garded  on  his  retura  with  such  dubious 
reyerenee, — 

11  As  wlien  in  stndious  mood  h«  pace  J 
St  Andrew's  cloisteped  hsll  ?" 

GilleSert,  Abbot  of  St.  Bertins  at  St 
Omer,  was  accused,  by  a proud  disobedient 
prior  whom  he  had  deposed,  of  being  an 
alchemist.  John  of  Ypres,  who  wrote  the 
chronicle  of  that  abbey,  says,  that  he  has 
been  present  when  the  Abbot  Alelmus 
proved  the  metal,  of  which  certain  cande- 
labros and  vases  werc  composed  that  had 
been  made  and  given  by  Abbot  Gillebert, 
and  that  they  wcre  found  to  be  of  alehemic 
silver.  Gillebert  used  to  be  called  the 
golden  abbot,  from  the  splendour  of  his 
works.  “ And  sinee  I have  alluded  to 
alchemy,”  says  Jolin  of  Ypres,  “ I entreat 
ali  and  each  one  never  to  apply  their  mind 
to  this  arb  For  this  art  promises  beautiful 
things,  and  gives  few : it  strongly  attracts 
and  facinates  men,  and  many  are  deceived 
by  it.  Trast  one  who  has  experience, — for 
i who  wrile  this  was  deceived  by  it,  and  I 
have  seen  many  similarly  deceived.  Nor 
have  I ever  seen  any  one  who  has  attained 
to  the  true  work  which  is  of  itself  probable, 
for  the  principies  of  this  art  do  not  agrce 
with  the  principies  of  nature.  Also,  its 
end  is  plainly  defective,  nor  does  a metal 
become  good  by  it : witness  Albert,  in  his 
book  entitled  Semita  Recta,  which  he  com- 
posed on  this  art,  in  which  he  says,  ‘ By 
this  mode  gold  is  made  better  than  all  that 
which  is  extracted  from  the  mines  of  the 
earth,  in  weight,  and  colour,  and  fusibility, 
ductability,  and  mallcability ; excepting  that, 
as  alehemic  iron  is  not  attracted  by  the 
loadstone,  so  alehemic  gold  does  not  cure 
the  leprosy,  nor  by  means  of  it  is  the  heart 

Iof  man  made  glad,  and  the  wound  which  it 
makes  swells,  because  it  is  not  the  gold  of 
God.'  These  are  the  words  of  Albert.”* 
Christine  de  Pisan  mentions,  that  “the 
wise  King  Charles,  who  singularly  delighted 
in  all  men  of  Science,  heard  that,  towards 
Avignon,  there  was  a speculative  clerk  who 
led  a life  of  philosophy,  and  worked  with 

Igreat  subtilty  in  the  art  of  alchemie,  in 

* Chronieon  S.  Bertini,  cap.  49,  Pars  X.  apud 
Martin.  Thesaur.  AuecdoL  Tom.  III. 


which  it  was  said  he  had  already  attained 
to  many  fine  and  notable  points.  The  said 
clerk  had  been  a disciple  of  Maatcr  Arnault 
de  Villeneuve,  who  was  a very  solemn  man 
in  Science,  and  who,  it  was  said  by  some, 
had  attained  to  the  philosopher's  stone. 
The  king,  who  desired  to  sce  all  subtil 
things,  wrote  to  him  that  he  wished  him  to 
come  to  him,  and  that  he  would  reward 
him  well.  The  clerk  in  his  letters,  written 
in  very  fine  Latin,  thanked  the  king  humbly 
for  the  honour  which  he  paid  to  him  un- 
worthy  ; hut  in  sooth,  as  he  was  a solitary 
man,  speculative,  and  of  strange  manners, 
he  was  not  fit  to  appear  at  court : he  had 
no  fiattering  accents  on  his  tongue  ; he  was 
too  much  at  ease  in  repose,  in  leading  a 
poor  life,  eating  roots  and  leaves,  and 
speculating  in  philosophy : as  he  was  not 
covetous  of  others'  riches,  there  was  no 
delight  or  wealth  which  could  ihduce  him 
to  lose  the  repose  and  pleasure  of  specula- 
tion.  The  king  sent  him  a message  to 
say,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  deprive  him  of 
his  repose,  but  to  incresse  it  if  he  conld ; 
and  that,  altbough  God  had  given  to  him 
the  charge  of  the  office  of  temporal  rule, 
his  inclination  and  his  desires  were  not 
bent  upon  hearing  lying  fiatteries  which 
are  thus  offered  to  princes,  but  to  search 
into  the  points  of  truth  and  virtue.  The 
clerk,  seeing  the  benignity  of  the  king, 
came  to  Paris,  where  the  king  received  him 
with  great  honours,  and  heard  him  speak. 
He  remained  a short  time,  and  theu  re- 
turned  with  many  fine  gifts.”* 

Modera  Science  is  indebted  for  the  know- 
ledge  of  many  important  facts  to  these 
indefatigable  and  mysterious  inquirers  of 
the  middlc  age.  Though  employed  in  oc- 
cult,  and  therefore  in  sinful  oceupations, 
they  were  not  without  some  influence,  from 
the  devout  spirit  of  their  times.  " The 
Chemical  philosopher,”  says  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  “ should  resemble  the  modera  geome- 
tricians  in  the  greatness  of  his  views  and  the 
profoundness  of  his  researches,  and  the 
ancicnt  alchemists  in  industry  and  picty, 
in  keeping  his  mind  awake  to  devotional 
feelings,  that  in  becoming  wiser,  he  may 
become  better."  If  I did  not  fear  to 
tire  and  ofiend  the  reader,  I eould  relate 
some  strange  discoveries  or  professed  in- 
ventions  connected  with  these  forbidden 
studies.  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Paracelsus, 
Petrus  Loyerus,  Renodeus,  Gregorius  Tho- 
losanus,  Carda»,  Capocchio,  and  many 
others,  who  thought  that  men  might  ape 

v Livra  des  Fais,  &c.  IU.  e.  22. 
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Creative  nature  by  a subtil  art,  rocal  sad 
examples  of  misdirected  study.  But  it 
sufficcth  to  nam,'  them : we  shall  have 
occasion  in  a future  place  to  spoak  of  tbe 
aupcrsti tions  of  those  ages,  when  tliere  will 
be  more  excuse  for  citing  Arbatell.  For 
tbe  present,  let  us  follow  the  example  of 
tbe  Lady  of  Branksome,  and  send  baok 
the  book  to  Michoels  grave. 

It  must  be  admitted  tbat  the  Sciences 
formed  not  the  raost  favourite  branoli  of 
study  during  the  niiddle  ages.  As  with 
the  Spartana  of  old,  the  teacher  who  won 
most  admiratio»,  was  not  one  who  lectured 
upon  the  stare  and  tho  movements  of  the 
heavons,  upon  geometry,  or  tlie  science  of 
numbers,  upon  tlie  power  of  letters  and 
syllables,  rythms  and  h&rmony  of  accent, — 
but  it  was  one  fond  of  antiquity  like  Vir- 
gil,  who  spakc  of  the  generation  of  heroes 
and  men,  of  the  founding  of  colonies,  and 
of  the  first  establishment  of  citiee,  and  in 
general.as  Plato  adds.munjv  r^t  dp^tuoXoyiat.  * 
Keligion  gave  to  history  and  to  moral  phi' 
losophy  a cbarm  and  an  importance  which 
the  natural  Sciences  could  ucver  poasess ; 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  Catholic  studies 
are  generally  so  much  more  occupicd  with 
the  former  than  with  the  latter,  while  those 
who  pursue  their  opposite,  having  com- 
paratively  no  interest  in  Christian  history, 
which  they  are  incapable  of  understanding 
in  conaequence  of  their  false  position,  and 
finding  but  little  encouragement  from  tho 
ancient  philosophcrs  of  tlie  Socratic  or 
Pythagorean  school,  who,  with  the  original 
traditions  of  mankind,  are  ali  agoinst 
them,  naturally  direct  their  genius  to  the 
pursuit  of  tlie  exact  Sciences,  in  which 
they  find  nothing  eontrary  to  the  stato  of 
mind  in  which  it  is  convenient  for  them  to 
continue.  The  mind  of  man,  as  Aristotle 
says,  is  naturally  formed  to  cmbrace  truth  ;f 
so  that  when  that  which  is  moro  immcdi- 
ately  divine  as  theological,  is  denied  or 
rendered  unattainable,  it  endeavours  to 
supply  the  deficiency  by  scientific  truth, 
by  research  into  tho  causes  and  nature 
of  material  thiugs.  The  heretics  and 
schismatics  in  early  ages,  were  known  to 
apply  with  diligence  to  the  natural  Sciences, 
as  was  witnessed  in  the  Ncstorians,  who 
first  propagated  the  Science  of  the  Greeks 
among  the  Persians,  and  other  oriental 
nations.  In  later  ages  they  have  not  been 
wanting  insimilar  application  to  the  study 
of  the  Sciences;  and  in  cultivating  the 

• Hippia.*  Major. 

f A risi.  Metaphysi?.  Lib.  I.  cap.  1. 


Greek  and  Boman  1 iterature  their  efforts 
have  been  unwcaried.  The  Church,  from 
the  first  ages,  has  been  accustomed  to  see 
genius  and  leaming  in  the  ranks  opposed  . 
to  her.  Even  after  Christianity  had  ac-  ! 
quired  a completo  victory,  among  the  j 
Greeks  at  least,  the  heathen  party  was 
stili  distinguishcd  by  tbe  most  command-  : 
ing  talento : it  could  boast  of  men  worthy  1 
of  very  high  admiration,  whether  we  re- 
gard  tbe  extent  of  their  leaming  or  the  , 
elegance  of  their  compositione.  With  re- 
spect  to  the  witnesaea,  whose  pnofession 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  now, 
as  formerly,  came  forward  to  accuso  the 
wisdorn  of  the  ages  of  faith,  I would  not 
involve  oli  in  oue  similar  sentence.  There  1 
are  in  that  number  many  leamed  and 
humane  men,  who  would  shrink  from  gucb 
charges,  and  gladly  suppose  themselves 
Catholica  without  the  supposed  humili- 
ation  of  a Palinode,  many  iinpudent,  il- 
literato,  light  men,  who  come  forward  as 
in  the  days  of  Luther  and  the  Puritans, 
to  sustain  them.  But  this  I do  say  of  ali 
kinds  of  protestors, — I ascribe  Science  and 
classical  leaming  to  them : I concede  the 
discipline  of  many  arta : I do  not  deny  them 
elegance  of  language,  the  sentiments  that 
belong  to  noble  birth,  penetration  of  genius,  ' 
and  abundant  oloqucnce.  Finally,  if  they  i 
elaim  many  other  merits,  I do  not  object; — j 
but  the  leaming  of  Christian  antiquity,  ; 
and  the  humility  which  casts  down  ali 
high  thoughts,  and  brings  them  in  capti-  i 
vity  to  faith, — that  race  never  culti vatod.  i 
They  cannot  have  the  samo  encourage- 
ment to  pursue  Christian  leaming;  for 
their  labours  must  be  intended  to  serve  a 
party,  or  at  the  most,  some  one  nation, 
whose  theologico-political  systom  they  de- 
fend;  whoreas,  the  Catholic  student  had 
the  infinite  satisfaction  of  being  able  to 
consider  himself  one  of  an  immense  anny 
spread  over  the  entire  eartb,  consisting  of 
men  who,  without  having  ever  seen  each 
other,  were  all  directing  their  respeetive 
abilities  to  serve,  not  any  particular  sect, 
or  govemment,  or  nation.  or  rank  of 
society,  but  the  sacred  cauBc  of  the  uni- 
versal  Church.  Moreovcr,  leaming  in 
them  would  only  serve  to  develope  more 
strikingly  the  inconsistoncy  of  their  Sys- 
tem, for  they  could  not  but  admire  the 
writings  of  the  men  with  whom  it  would 
makc  them  acquaintod ; and  how  painful 
would  it  be  to  imitate  the  inconsistoncy  of 
those  who  culogizeThomas  a Kempis,  and 
Fenclon,  and  St.  Bemard,  and  others, 
without  withdruwing  the  charge  against 
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the  Church  to  which  they  lielonged ! Un- 
happily,  some  of  their  number  have  been 
tempted  to  claitn  possession  of  such  men 
with  consistency,  by  means  of  altering  or 
diminishing  the  truths  which  they  deliver, 
publishing  St.  Francis  de  Sales’  Intro- 
duction  to  a Devout  Life,  correctcd,  as 
they  say,  from  the  errors  of  the  1’opish 
edition,— as  if  he  had  been  originally  oue 
of  their  anthors, — and  cutting  oif  the 
fonrth  book,  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ, 
not  perceiving  that  tvithout  that  last  part 
the  three  former  are,  in  a theological,  and 
even  philosophic  sense,  inexplicable.  Fa- 
mous  in  the  annals  of  literary  deceit  was 
the  crime  of  Hiobns,  a Lutheran,  who,  in 
the  year  1628,  publisbed  an  edition  of  the 
book  of  Paschasius,  Abbot  of  Corby,  on 
the  Encharist,  not  only  omitting  whole 
chaptera,  but  also  adding  and  foisting  in 
words  and  sentencea  of  his  own,  in  order 
to  make  that  holy  writer  appear  to  speak 
his  sentiments ; but  his  perfidy  was  ex- 
posed  by  Nicolae  Mameranns,  who  pub- 
lished,  in  1360,  at  Cologne,  an  edition  of 
the  real  work.*  “ They  who  contrive  how 
to  propagate  heresy  under  another  nsme," 
says  Vincent  of  lerins,  “ choose  generally 
the  writings  of  some  ancient  man,  more 
obscurely  set  forth,  which,  by  the  very 
obscurity  of  ita  doctrine,  may  secm  to  agree 
with  their  own,  so  that  whatever  they 
propound,  it  may  appear  as  if  they  were 
neither  the  first  nor  the  only  persons  who 
think  so ; whose  wickedness  1 deem  worthy 
of  double  hatred,  both  because  they  do 
not  fear  to  give  the  heretical  poison  to 
others  to  drink,  and  also  because  they  fan, 
with  a profane  hand,  as  it  were,  the 
qniet  ashes  of  some  holy  man,  defaming 
his  memory,  and  perpetuating,  by  revivet! 
publicity,  what  ought  to  be  buried  in 
silence.“t  In  some  instances  indeed,  this 
conduct  may  have  arisen  mercly  from  a 
weakness  which  attaches  itself  to  human 
nature,  such  as  led  the  Turks  formerly  to 
maintain  that  Orlando  was  a Turk,  from 
his  renown  haring  passed  into  Colchus, 
where  it  is  more  known  than  that  of  J ason 
and  the  Argonauta.  X But  this  mode  of 
appropriating  intellectual  riches,  is  foreign 
from  the  inheritance  of  the  meek,  and  can 
have  no  security ; while  on  the  other  hand, 
imperfect  or  ambiguous  sentences  were 
not  a sufficient  ground  for  them  to  abandon 
their  claims  to  great  writers  as  having  been 

• MabQlon,  Pracfat.  in  IV.  Strcui.  Benedici. 
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in  error,  but,  according  to  the  advice  of 
Facundus,  they  were  warranted  in  inter- 
preting,  in  a better  senae,  the  writings  of 
ali  learned  men  who  were  gone  before  in 
the  peace  of  the  Church.*  Even  without 
literary  fraud,  the  learning  of  these  proud 
chooscrs  was  often  employed  in  self-decep- 
tion  and  in  misleading  others ; for  “ he 
only  reads  with  proht,”  says  St.  Hilary, 
“ who  expects  the  sense  of  the  things  said 
from  the  words,  and  .does  not  impose  it 
upon  them, — who  does  not  force  that  to 
seem  to  be  contained  in  the  words,  which 
before  rcading  he  had  presumed  was  to  be 
understood.”f  In  attempting  to  explain 
what  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  they 
worked  at  hazard,  and  without  any  judg- 
ment : respecting  the  Trinity,  they  would 
as  8oon  have  consulted  the  writers  who 
had  opposed  Pelagius  as  they  would  have 
studied  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Gregory  Naii- 
anzen.  St.  Augustin,  and  St.  Fulgentius, 
for  the  doctrine  of  grace,  forgetting  that, 
although  the  anti-Nicene  or  the  Greek 
Fathers  did  not  think  differently  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  stili,  not  being  obliged  by 
circumstances  to  treat  upon  those  questione, 
they  only  allude  to  them  in  passing,  and 
with  less  precision.  In  describing  the 
doctrines  and  customs  of  Catholics,  these 
modern  liistorians  wrote  with  as  much 
knowledge  as  Tacitus  evinced  respecting 
those  of  the  Jews,  which  he  designates  as 
sordid,  detestable,  and  absurd.  J They 
were  betrayed  into  the  most  palpable  in- 
consistencies,  so  as  to  speak  in  admiration 
of  the  solid  piety  of  the  founders  of  their 
ancient  colleges  in  times  of  what  they 
termed  Popish  superstition.  Wondrous  is 
the  force  of  truth,  cries  Petrus  Cellensis, 
which  takea  captive  the  adversaries  un- 
willing  and  unaware,  and  d rives  them  on 
to  the  snares  of  an  unavoidable  conclusion, 
when  they  are  taken  and  entangled  in 
their  own  words,  speaking  truth  uninten- 
tionally,  and  expressing  with  their  lips  what 
they  do  not  feel  in  their  heart.§  Indeed, 
their  endless  concessions  and  panegyrica,  in 
the  same  breath  with  the  most  unjust  and 
horrible  imputations,  seem  so  like  a total 
loss  of  intellectual  conscience,  that  one 
ought  to  be  less  shocked  at  the  old  cata- 
logue  of  epitheta  in  use  with  the  illiterate, 
or  with  the  raving  Burtona  of  old,  than  at 
these  eulogiums.  Meanwhile,  the  more 
noble  adversaries  of  the  Church,  who  scorn 

• Facundos  Henuiuwnti»,  Lib.  IX.  de  tribas 
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all  dishonourable  methods  of  appropriating 
intellectual  glori  es,  feeling  such  a sense  of 
their  poverty  in  respect  to  theologica! 
Btudies,  are  induced  to  substitute  opinions 
and  speculations  for  a study  of  tradition. 

Truly,  in  their  histories  of  the  Church,  it 
is  eurinus  to  see  how  soon  they  find  them- 
selvcs  painfully  struggling  amidst  rocks  and 
sands,  and  with  what  signs  of  pleasure  they 
escape  to  the  passes  where  a heathen's  dis- 
courae  would  flow  as  smoothly  as  their  o»n. 
These  modern  philosophic  historians  of  the 
Church  insensibly  fall  into  a style  as  ridi- 
culous  as  that  of  the  pedant  in  Moliere, 
who  says,  " You  ought  not  to  say  i beg 
your  advice,  but  I seem  to  beg  it.”  With 
them  there  is  never  any  thing,  but,  it 
would  seem,  as  if  all  their  confidence  were 
reserved  for  repeating  the  detected  falsifi- 
cations  of  a Robertson.*  Even  ihose  who 
have  a tone  of  sincerity,  dwell  only  on 
the  reasona  for  doubt,  and  conceal  all  the 
proof  of  truth,  and  thus  reconcile  them- 
selves  to  ciear  and  certain  falsehood.  l-ord 
Bacon  himself  remarked,  that  “ when  a 
doubt  is  once  received,  men  lttbour  rather 
how  to  keep  it  a doubt  stili  than  how  to 
solve  it,  and  accordingly  bend  their  wita. 
But  that  use  of  wit  and  knowledge  is  to 
be  allowed  which  laboureth  to  muke  doubt- 
ful  things  certuin,  and  not  those  which 
labour  to  make  certain  things  doubtful.”j- 
To  combat  these  wilful  duubters  is  the 
task  prescribed  to  Bellerophon,  to  destroy 
Xifiaipav  apmpaxi-n)v,\  There  is  more  of 
unfolding  the  sailsof  an  oration  with  them 
than  of  labouring  at  the  oars  of  dialectica. 
Even  the  sententious  Tacitus  becomes 
loquacious  when  an  occasion  offers  of  ca- 
lumniating  the  Christiana.  They  will 
altvays  have  the  last  word,  and  charity 
need  not  render  the  meek  anxious  to  deprive 
them  of  this  melancholy  privilege.  It 
belongs  to  the  nature  of  man's  reasoning 
faculty,  that  he  should  be  able  to  protract 
disputation  without  end,  and  this  ability 
ia  unopposed  when  there  are  no  fixed  prin- 
cipies, or  when  those  which  have  been 
produced  as  fixed  may  be  changed  and 
dissolved  in  a moment,  as  the  success  of 
those  who  produced  them  may  require.  In 
general,  the  learning  of  the  adversaries 
only  furnishes  them  with  negations.  Do 
they  seem  at  length  to  take  up  a position  ? 
On  your  advance,  they  involve  it  in  a 
mist  of  unintelligible  phraseology,  and  you 

• I.ibrary  of  UsefuI  Knowledge.  Hiat  of  the 
Church. 
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will  hear  them  singing  the  paeon  of  victory. 
Methinks,  like  the  old  symbolical  knight, 
who  encounters  the  magical  adversaries, 
the  Catholic  should  only  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross  and  pass  on.  Nor  is  it  even 
necessary  to  have  learning  to  remain  un- 
moved  at  their  bold  propositione.  They 
may  appear  to  have  an  exact  knowledge  of 
an  infinite  number  of  minute  facts,  so  as 
to  know  the  shepherd  better  than  if  they 
were  of  the  fold,  for  men  in  ignornnce 
always  atfect  to  be  very  particular,  like 
the  traveller  in  Plautus,  who,  while  pre- 
tending  to  come  from  Asia,  where  he  had 
never  been,  replies  to  one  who  asked 
whether  Arabia  is  in  Pontus, — 

“ Est : non  ilhcc,  ubi  thua  gignitur, 

Sed  ubi  absimilium  fit,  atque  cunila  Gallinacea."* 

These  graphic  triflers  light  upon  a false 
date,  or  a hasty  and  ambiguous  word,  and 
instantly  rejoice  like  a hungry  lion,  who 
stumbles  upon  some  great  carcase  of  a stag 
or  goat,  and  he  will  fasten  upon  it  although 
the  swift  dogs  and  keen  hunters  are  close 
to  him:  and  so  dora  the  sectarian  critic 
rejoice  when  he  sees  with  his  eyes  some- 
thing  that  will  satisfy  his  appetite  for  cen- 
sure and  for  doubt.  This  discoverv,  he 
thinks,  will  justify  the  sehism  of  his  ances- 
tors ; this  inference  will  prove  that  the 
Church  has  fallen.  “Quis  illas  conclu- 
siunculas non  rideat,  quibus  literatihomines 
se  simul  et  alios  fatigant  ?”  As  Tertnllian 
says  of  the  demon  in  pagan  times,  who  em- 
pioyed  against  Christians  both  truth  and 
falsehood,  “Omnia  adversus  veritatem  de 
ipsa  veritate  constructa  sunt."-(-  These 
polemic  and  historic  compositions  resem- 
ble  those  which  Glaucus  describes,  being 
formed  of  sentences  exactly  balanced  and 
symmetrical,  in  harmony  with  each  other, 
and  having  the  same  tone,  according  to  the 
art  of  the  sophista  in  accumulating  geni- 
tive and  other  accordant  soumls.  J Plausi- 
ble  books  men  may  compose  from  ancient 
writings,  by  commi tting  faults  against  the 
letter  and  sense  of  the  text,  by  the  addi- 
tion,  suppression,  and  change  of  words,  by 
the  change  of  punctuation,  by  suppression 
of  phrases  in  the  text,  such  as  conceal 
what  is  necessary  for  understanding  the 
author,  which  leave  only  a part  known, 
suppression  of  explanations,  limitations, 
and  essential  exceptions,  by  extracta  which 
make  an  author  say  what  he  never  said, 
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bat  the  contrary  to  what  he  said  by  extracta 
which  unite  what  ought  to  be  separate,  and 
which  separate  what  onght  to  be  United,  by 
unfaithful  statements,  essential  omissions  in 
the  recital  of  facts,  byassertions  which  are 
false,  or  hazarded  withont  proof,  by  acts 
given  falsely  as  authentie,  by  extracta 
which  have  no  relation  to  the  title,  by 
translatione  in  violation  of  grammar,  by 
alterations  of  sense  in  words,  by  addition, 
otnission,  transposition,  and  change,  by 
treacherous  expressions,  contradictory  to 
sense,  redundant,  deficient,  inapplicable, 
malignant.  By  theae  and  other  kinds  of 
falsification  they  may  maintain  the  system 
of  the  moderas,  and  so  stili  repeating  their 
despiteful  song,  condemn  and  vilify  ra tho- 
li c writers,  but  as  Ixrnis  of  Blois  observes, 
in  his  mild  and  penetrating  style,  “ though 
they  may  say  a great  deal,  and  persuade 
many  with  specious  words  and  vain  elo- 
quence,  yet  those  who  are  truly  humble, 
that  is,  who  are  humble  in  heart,  they  can- 
not  seduce."*  Meanwhile,  there  is  no- 
thing  in  the  success  of  such  labours  to  be 
comparet!  to  the  pure  and  tranquil  recom- 
pence  of  the  meek ; there  is  nothing  to 
conciliate  esteem  for  the  writer,  even 
from  the  gentler  spirits  of  his  own  party; 
he  may  have  evinced  sagacity,  quickness, 
and  diligence,  but  the  muse  of  every  clime 
rejects  him ; he  is  not  an  enemy,  like  Pan- 
darus,  to  whom  Apollo  himself  gave  his 
bow.f  Those  on  his  side  may  feel  often 
tempted  to  entreat  him,  in  the  words  which 
Bacchus  addresses  to  the  frogs,  of  whose 
monotonous  chorus  he  is  weary, 

“ ciAX’,  £ yivos,  nawraaBt-"  J 

confined  and  fettered  at  every  step  in  the 
career  of  letters,  he  is  deprived  of  the  en- 
joyment  of  books  that  are  most  venerable 
and  admirable,  and  compelled  to  resign  to 
the  meek  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  an- 
cient  Christian  literature.  At  the  same 
time,  he  may  not  be  ignorant  of  any  event 
in  ecclesiastical  history,  for  the  most  in- 
sensible  and  destitute  may  have  read  every 
thing.  King  Assuerius,  having  ordered 
Mardochsus  to  be  fixed  to  the  cross,  and 
being  unable  to  slecp  that  night,  ordered 
that  histories  and  the  annals  of  former 
times  should  be  read  to  him.§  What  his- 
tory or  book  of  annals  have  not  the  modera 
adversaries  of  the  Catholic  chureh  read, 

• sil  Florentiam. 
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while  cracifying  the  Son  of  God  afresh  ? 
Let  it  be  remarked  too,  that  an  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  literary  productions  of  the 
adversaries  is  unquestionably  far  from 
being  essential  to  a learned  Catholic,  but 
that  the  converse  does  not  hold  with  re- 
gard  to  their  interest  in  Catholic  literature. 
Mihi  quidem,  I might  reasonably  say,  in 
the  words  of  Cicero,  “nulli  satis  eruditi 
videntur,  quibus  nostra  ignota  sunt  or, 
as  he  remarks  of  Plato  and  other  Socratic 
philosophers,  that  they  are  read  by  ali  per- 
sona, even  by  those  who  do  not  assent  to 
them,  whereas  no  one  ever  takes  in  his 
handa  Epicurus  and  Metrodorus,  unless  it 
be  one  of  their  immediate  disciples.f  we 
also  may  appeal  to  the  fact  that  ali  per- 
sons  read  the  Catholic  philosophers,  while 
no  one  ever  hears  of  Taylor  or  Jewell,  un- 
less it  be  within  the  immediate  circle  of 
their  sect.  1 omit  to  speak  of  the  ignoble 
crew,  whose  Ieaming  consists  in  the  ridi- 
cule of  holy  things,  in  holding  them  up  to 
eyes  of  flesh,  and  concealing  their  relation 
to  faith  and  to  a supernatural  existence.  Ab, 
that  noble  spirits  should  be  joined  to  such 
a rout  1 Where  licence  of  that  description 
is  permitted,  there  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to 
write  books  that  will  seem  to  indicate  ima- 
gination,  sagacity,  and  genius ; and  the 
temptation  is  too  strong  for  modera  authors, 
to  whom  therefore  the  chronicles  of  tbe 
ages  of  faith  are  a mine  of  inestimable 
value,  which  they  are  incessantly  working, 
with  a diligence  commensurate  with  their 
vanity  or  their  avarice.  To  refrain  from 
examining  such  productions  is  no  real  dimi- 
nution  of  tbe  inheritance  of  the  meek,  and 
certainly  they  should  refrain.  “ It  seems 
to  me,"  says  St.  Augustin,  “that  studious 
and  ingenuous  youths,  fearing  God  and 
seeking  the  happy  life,  should  never  dare 
to  approach  and  follow  confidently  any 
doctrines  which  are  exercised  without  the 
church  of  Christ,  but  should  leam  to  judge 
them  soberly  and  diligently,  and  that  they 
should  reject  utterly  and  detest  some  things 
through  suspicion  of  those  who  are  in  error, 
and  that  they  should  keep  their  studies 
separate,  at  a distance  from  the  super- 
fluous  and  luxurious  institutions  of  men."{ 
Who  is  ignorant  that  a new  and  most  dan- 
gerous  crew  of  writers  has  arisen  in  those 
professed  historialis  and  antiquarians  of 
the  French  school,  who  have  succeeded  to 
the  Ducanges,  Mabillons,  and  Martenes, 
men  who  are  Catholics  in  name  and  hcre- 
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tics  in  spirit,  solemn  libertines,  followers  Arians,  Manichieans,  1’ risci  Hians,  Pelagi- 

of  Epicurus,  who  with  the  body  make  the  ans,  and  Albigenses  are  no  longer  to  be 

spirit  die,  of  whose  writings  there  is  not  a found,  because  they  did  not  contain  those 

page  that  wouid  not  have  served  to  Plato  doubtful  tbings  which  men  were  to  proce 

us  a specimen  of  tbe  sophista  style,  so  fer  by  inquiry.  The  liberty  of  St.  Jerome  was 

poeticai  that  it  wouid  entitle  them  to  use  compatible  with  his  own  maxim,  “ that  it 

the  languagc  which  Heaiod  ascribes  to  the  was  better  to  be  ignorant  of  some  things 

musea.  than  to  learn  with  danger  and  where 

the  error  and  danger  were  self-erident, 
"Il/uv^tuiia  noXXa  Xtytif  m/uxatr  A/umt"  Muratori  says  that  it  was  due  to  the  re- 

public  to  pronounce  sentence  against  books 
thoughnotperhapstocompletethesentence,  intrepidly,  without  further  hearing.f  Bnt 

to  retum  to  the  learning  of  the  avowed 
"t»im »'  th'  ieiXafttr,  aXr,6ia  and  less  dangerous  adversaries  of  the 

Church. 

The  snperficial  and  frirolous  nature  ofthese  Having  substituted  speculation  for  the 
compositions  is  illustrative  of  the  justice  of  knowledge  of  facta,  there  is  no  longer 

Aristotle’s  sentence,  that  " it  is  the  breast  occasion  for  the  erudition  which  wouid  be 

which  makes  men  leamed;”  but  the  effecta,  employed  in  explaining  the  latter.  They 

which  are  produced  continually  by  their  are  sufficiently  skilful  to  be  able  to  invent 

diffusion,  might  make  men  sigh  for  the  explanations  for  mostdifficulties,  that  wouid 

comparative  security  from  imposition  which  be  only  rendered  more  embarrassing  by  a 

readers  formerly  possessed,  when  even  the  greater  portion  of  learning.  When  the 

wisest  and  most  learned  men,  like  Mabil-  Catholica  appeal  to  history  and  to  tradition 

lon,  wouid  not  have  presumed  to  publish  for  the  truth  of  faith,  the  objector  may 

any  writing  without  the  consent  of  su-  feel  for  a moment  at  a loss,  but  he  soon 

periors,  and  when  other  means  were  placed  recovers  himself,  withont  the  aid  of.  learn- 

at  every  one’s  disposui  of  knowing  the  \ ing,  and  replies  in  words,  like  those  of  the 
real  value  of  particular  works,  beaidea  : sophist  of  old  to  Socrates,  “ It  is  not  diffi- 
what  might  be  inferred  from  the  authority  cult  to  find  the  solution  of  what  you 

of  a compnny  of  traders,  whose  sole  esti-  demand.  1 know  very  well,  that  if  I 

mation  of  the  excellence  of  a book  depended  were  to  be  alone  for  a short  time,  and  to 

on  the  supply  of  money  which  it  wouid  look  into  myself,  I could  explain  this  to 

bring  them.  Books  formerly,  as  well  as  you,  I could  speak  on  this  point  to  you 

persons,  were  canonised,  that  is,  were  ad-  clearer  than  ali  clearness."  “ I am  con- 

miited  into  the  class  of  approved  and  Tinced,  indeed,"  replies  Socrates,  “that 

authentic  works.  This  usage  of  the  word  you  will  find  this  easily  when  you  are 

seems  more  ancient  with  the  Greeks,  for  alone.”  “ It  is  just  so  : not  at  this  present 

we  find  in  St.  Athanasius  and  others,  the  moment,  but  as  I have  said,  when  I shall 

expression  ni  Kovn>vt(ofi€ra  tU&kla.  In  the  have  considered  the  point,  I know  well 

year  1308,  the  pope  replied  to  the  Friar  that  1 shall  find  the  proper  answer."J  A 

Minora  who  desired  a change  in  their  question,  however,  more  important  wouid 

rule,  “ that  the  rule  of  St.  Francis  was  be,  will  it  seem  satisfactory  to  him  when 

canonised,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  on  death-bed  laid  ? for  that  is  the  moment 

violate  it."  Infamous  books  were  burned  which  gives  a value  to  all  learning  and  to 

by  the  Apostles.  It  wouid  be  strange  if  all  pains.  Will  it  be  found  a judicions 

they  who  were  not  to  reeeive  into  their  reply  when  called  upon  to  answer,  not  in 

houses  any  one  who  brought  not  apostolic  a school  of  men,  but  before  God's  tribunal, 

doctrine,  f were  allowed  by  the  same  law  before  him  who  gave  so  ciear  a command, 

to  acccpt  their  serpent  books.  St.  Isidore  and  who  vouchsafed  so  infallible  a guide 

says,  “ that  to  read  impious  books  is  the  to  truth  ? At  present,  who  does  not  mark 

saine  thing  as  to  offer  incense  to  the  that  even  worldlyinterestsentertoincrease 

demon ; and  theologians  demonstrate  from  his  difficulties,  and  Demosthenes  says,  “ In 

history  that  the  lioly  Church  in  every  age  deliberations  when  money  is  added  to 

has  exercised  jurisdiction  in  prohibiting  eitlier  side,  as  if  placed  in  one  scale  of  a 

their  perusal.”J  Hence  the  books  of  the  balance,  it  sinks  that  down,  and  drags 

• Theogon.  t 1 Joan.  I.  10.  • S.  Hier.  Reg.  Monarh. 

X Ligorio  Theulog.  append.  III.  de  prohibitione  t De  Ingen.  Moder.  Lib.  II.  c.  5. 
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reason  along  with  it ; and  he  who  does 
tbis  is  then  capable  of  reasoning  soundly 
and  jnstly  upon  any  question."*  H ereafter 
ve  must  ali,  for  one  great  day  at  least, 
become  good  logicians. 

But  we  have  wandered  too  far  upon  the 
domains  of  tbis  modem  literature,  and 
mine  art  with  warning  bridle  checks  me. 
We  have  been  drawn  on  to  behold  the 
nakedness  of  tbat  desolated  region,  and  we 
may  well  weep  on  leaving  it.  Yet,  not  in 
order  wantonly  to  offend  and  afflict  those 
among  whom  are  many  a spirit  allied  to 
innocence  and  joy,  did  we  pass  beyond  the 
stretch  of  promise  ; for  some  of  these  whom 
we  have  now,  perhaps,  with  weak  words 
grieved,  are  gentle  and  humane  writers, 
whose  instinctive  reverence,  and  I know 
not  what  kind  of  poetic  affection,  for  all 
that  pertains  to  the  holy  Catholic  church, 
which  they  view  from  a distance  only, 
ahould  renaer  them,  even  without  reference 
to  diviner  motives,  the  object  of  our  tender- 
est  sympathy,  and  sincerest  love ; but  if 
honour  be  due  to  their  genius,  and  affec- 
tion to  their  noble  capacities,  truth  and 
sinceri  ty  are  no  less  a sacred  debt  which 
we  should  render  to  them,  heedless  of  the 
loss  and  injury,  and  multiplied  sorrow, 
which  may  resuit  too  surely  to  ourselves. 

Returning  now  to  the  learning  of  the 
middle  ages,  we  may  observe  that,  in  every 
sense  of  the  term,  this  was  Catholic,  for  it 
comprised  all  branches  of  human  know- 
ledge,  although  the  divisions  were  few. 
The  first  mention  of  the  division  of  the 
seven  liberal  arta  into  the  trivium  and  the 
quadrivium,  the  three  of  grammar,  and  the 
four  of  physics,  the  knowledge  of  which 
formed  the  qualification  for  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts,  occurs  in  the  work  of  Mar- 
tianus  Capella,  an  African,  who  lived  be- 
fore  the  time  of  J ustinian.  The  monastic 
ttudies  embraced  the  study  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  of  the  holy  Fathers,  tbat  of  the 
conncils,  of  the  canon  and  civil  law,  of  posi- 
tive and  scholastic  theology,  and  moral 
theology,  that  of  sacred  and  profane  his- 
tory,  that  of  philosophy,  that  of  what  is 
termed  humanities,  including  the  study  of 
manuscripts,  inscriptions,  and  coins.  Not- 
withstandingthepredominance  of  theologi- 
cal  and  moral  studies,  we  must  not  suppose 
that  in  every  other  men  were  mere  children, 
and  incapable  of  distinguishing  popular 
errors,  as  some  would  conclude,  from  the 
dty  of  Lncerne  having  mistaken  some  huge 
fossil  bones  for  those  of  a giant,  which  it 


caused  to  be  borne  on  its  shield  as  such. 
The  Carmelite  friar  Nicholas,  who  de- 
scribes his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
year  1486,  was  shown,  when  at  Jaffa,  oneof 
the  ribs  of  the  giant  Andromadus,  which 
measured  40  feet  in  length ; “but  Iamofopi- 
nion,”  headds,  “that  it  is  the  rib  of  a whale.”» 
The  map  of  the  world,  by  Father  Mauro 
of  Camaldoli,  in  the  conventof  St.  Michael 
in  Murano,  drawn  in  the  year  1460,  had 
anticipated,  or  at  least  predicted,  the  dis- 
coveries  of  the  moderas  m the  old  world. 
Assuredly,  even  in  a scientific  point  of  view, 
the  learning  of  the  middle  ages  is  most  re- 
markable.  The  great  doctors  of  the  scbool 
appear  also  in  the  capacity  of  naturalists. 
We  observe  in  the  writings  of  Albert  the 
Great,  all  tbe  subtilty  of  the  Arabie  philo- 
sophers.  In  his  bookson  physics,  he  gives 
all  the  hypotheses  that  are  stili  produced 
to  account  fbr  the  formation  of  the  stones 
which  fall  from  the  sky : he  has  a work, 
which  Cuvier  esteemed  interesting,  in 
twenty-six  books,  on  animals,  written  in 
the  scholastic  style,  first  considering  them 
in  general,  then  descending  to  particular 
species,  and  describing  their  anntomical 
and  nhysiological  and  historical  character. 
In  this  he  enlarges  on  Aristotles  work, 
and  gives  many  new  descriptions.  His  cata- 
logue  of  animals  is  taken  from  Aristotle, 
Pliny,  the  Arabie  authors,  and  his  own  ob- 
servation.  By  means  of  the  commerce  of 
fure,  he  had  seen  many  northern  animals. 
Here  occurs  the  first  notice  of  the  fish  of 
the  north  seas,  whales  and  herrings ; he 
describes  the  shoals  of  herrings,  so  that  it 
is  an  error  to  suppose  that  these  shoals 
first  began  in  the  fourteenth  century,  for 
in  the  thirteenth  he  describes  them.  He 
speaks  of  birds  also,  and  of  falconry. 
Besides  this  great  work,  he  composed  a 
number  of  little  treatises  on  anatomy  and 
medicine,  chiefly  extracted  from  Aristotle. 
He  has  one  in  five  books,  on  minerals,  in 
which  are  many  things  relative  to  alchemy. 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  principal  disciple 
of  Albert,  having  studied  with  him  at 
Padua,  and  in  the  same  Dominican  con- 
vent,  appeare  also  in  the  capacity  of  a 
naturalist.  He  wrote  a commentary  on 
the  physics  of  Aristotle,  in  which  alchemy 
plays  a great  part.  He  speaks  of  mercury 
as  that  which  gave  metallic  qualities  to 
metal,  just  as  sulphur  was  considered  the 
principle  of  combustibility  in  bodies.  In 
philosophy  he  had  an  antagonist  in  l)un 
Scotos,  a Franciscan,  who  was  a realist. 
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Each  order  conti  nued  to  maintain  the 
favourite  theory  of  their  great  respective 
doctors.  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  the  Domi- 
nican,  wrote  Speculum  Magis,  or  great 
mirror,  in  four  parts,  the  first  was  Specu- 
lum Naturale,  the  second  Speculum  Doc- 
trinale, the  third  Speculum  Morale,  and 
the  fourth  Speculum  Historiale,  in  which 
last  are  founa  many  curious  facts  of  con- 
siderable  importance  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory.  The  whole  is  a vast  collection  in 
four  enormous  folios,  that  would  form 
twelve  such  folios  as  the  me»  of  our  days 
make,composed  of  extracta  from  ali  sources, 
and  containing  many  translations  from  the 
Greek.  The  first  part  is  a universal  trea- 
tise  on  natural  philosophy,  in  the  order  of 
the  six  days  of  the  creation,  like  the  hexa- 
meron  of  St.  Ambrose.  1 1 treats  on  animals, 
quadrupeda,  birds,  fishes,  insects,  on  geo- 
graphy,  on  agriculture,  on  mining,  on 
alchemy,  on  precious  stones,  which  were 
then  in  great  request  for  churches,  where, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  are  stili  pre- 
served  the  most  rare  and  valuable  speci- 
mens.  The  details  and  the  style  of  this 
great  work  are  richer  than  in  the  work  of 
Albert  the  Great : he  treats  also  on  dreams, 
on  prophecy, — in  short,  it  ahows  that  he 
embraced  all  parts  of  visible  nature,  and 
that  he  viewed  them  with  penetration  and 
judgment.  Roger  Bacon  was  a Franciscan, 
a native  of  Somersetshire.  From  Oxford 
he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  met  Grosse- 
t£te,  with  whom  he  returned  to  England. 
He  was  the  first  to  teach  experimental 
philosophy,  in  the  pursuit  of  which,  by 
means  of  the  liberality  of  his  pupils  and 
others,  he  expended  two  thousand  pounds. 
His  books,  however,  contained  expressioris 
that  gave  offence,  and  he  was  persecuted 
by  the  general  of  his  order,  but  Pope  Cle- 
ment  IV.,  hearing  of  his  merit,  ordered  him 
to  be  delivered,  and  desired  to  see  his  books. 
On  the  death  of  this  pope,  tbe  general  re- 
newed  his  attacks,  but  being  raised  to  the 
popedom,  he  finally  restored  Bacon  to  full 
liberty,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of 
Doctor  Mirabilis.  Bacon  in  his  writings 
treats  on  reading  glasses,  on  the  micros- 
cope,  on  the  telescope,  on  concave  and  con- 
vex  mirrors  : he  called  for  the  reformation 
of  the  calendar,  which  was  afterwards  made 
by  Pope  Gregory,  and  he  showed  the 
proper  method,  which  was  afterwards  pur- 
sued  in  effecting  it.  He  understood  the 
steam  engine  and  steam  vessels.  His  al- 
chemy was  learned  from  the  Arabians,  and 
he  professed,  like  all  the  other  alchemists 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  theory  which 


has  of  late  been  supported  by  Stahl.  He 
speaks  also  of  gunpowder.  It  appears 
that  in  his  time  children  used  it  commonly 
for  their  amusements  by  means  of  differ- 
ent little  instrumenta.  It  was  employed 
in  the  mines  of  Germany  as  early  as  in  the 
twelfth  century.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth,  in  the  third  crusade,  it  was  first 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  war,  against 
the  castle  of  Thiers.  Friar  Bacon  was  one 
of  the  many  religious  men  who,  amidst  the 
pursuit  of  Science,  retained  all  the  spirit 
of  his  blessed  order.  Another  example  was 
seen  in  Father  Alexander  Spina,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  to  develope  the  discovery  of 
convex  glasses  to  assist  the  sight.  In  the 
very  ancient  chronicle  of  St.  Catharine  of 
Pisa,  he  is  called  “a  humble  and  good  man, 
who  used  to  write  down  whatever  he  saw 
or  heard,  and  who  was  the  first  to  raake 
known  the  use  of  glasses  for  the  eyes."  In 
another  chronicle  of  the  aame  convent,  it 
is  said  that  he  learned  to  moke  them  with- 
out  having  any  teacher.  Some  of  the  great 
mathematicians  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth  centuries  were  friars.  Such  was 
Friar  Lucas  Pacioli  of  Borgo,  a St.  Sepol- 
cro,  of  the  order  of  the  Minors,  who  had 
no  rival  in  his  age.  It  was  he  who  was 
the  author  of  the  first  book  of  algebra 
known  to  Europe.  William  Becchi,  an 
Augustin  and  Bishop  of  Fiesole,  and  Friar 
Leonard,  a Dominican,  were  illustrious  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  both  in  astronomy 
and  mathematics.  But  in  the  Science  of 
these  men  we  stili  trace  the  holy  monk. 
Ifthey  cultivate  the  physical  Sciences,  the 
master  was  to  attend  more  to  the  utility 
than  to  the  curiosity  of  the  matter.  “De- 
nique mente  teneat  id  semper  nobis  prae- 
ferendum esse  quo  prodesse  possimus 
rurestri  populo,  cujus  curse  et  ministerio 
constitui  8olemus,,,  say  the  statutes  of  the 
order  of  Praemonstre.*  If  Roger  Bacon 
studies  astronomy,  it  is  in  order  that  the 
calendar  may  be  well  arranged,  to  deter- 
mine  the  festivals  of  the  Church ; if  he 
treat  on  the  magnifying  glass,  it  is  to 
rejoice  in  the  consolation  and  nssistance 
which  will  resuit  to  aged  priests  for  reading 
the  books  of  their  holy  office.  In  like 
manner  the  old  author  of  the  poem  en- 
titled  the  Mirouer  du  Monde,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  cosmography  and  natural  his- 
tory,  as  also  a history  of  the  inventions  of 
arts,  says  that  Ptolomy  the  astronomer 
was  of  great  Service  to  monks,  in  furuish- 
ing  them  with  the  means  of  assembling 

* Statuta  ord.  Praemonstrate  nsia,  cap  9.  art.  4. 
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together  at  the  exact  hour  to  repeat  the 
office  of  matinB.  “ Let  not  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy,"  says  Dionysias  the 
Carthusian,  “ delight  you  more  than  that 
of  theology : quid  enim  prodest  cognitio 
creaturarum  sine  dilectione  ac  debita  ve- 
neratione Creatoris?"*  To  the  ancient 
philosophers  such  views  would  not  bave 
appeared  unworthy  or  ridiculous.  The 
advantage  which  Plato  ascribes  to  the 
stndy  of  astronomy  is  that  it  induces 
the  soul  to  look  upwards  to  the  Primal 
Being  and  to  what  is  invisible.f  No  one 
conversant  svith  his  writings  need  be  told 
of  tbe  caTe  which  he  takes  to  show  that 
learning  or  stndy  should  not  be  pursued 
for  any  object  of  oommerce  or  traffic,  but 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  soul  and  to 
■convert  it  from  things  that  are  bom  to 
that  which  has  existence  in  ittelf , for  this, 
with  him,  is  the  great  object  of  ali  learning 
and  ali  Science. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  sacred  studies  of 
the  middle  ages,  there  is  much  that  de- 
mands  our  attention ; but  1 can  only  glance 
at  their  order.  Positive  theology  consisted 
in  the  study  of  the  holy  Scriptores,  of 
councils,  and  tradition,  but  scholastic  theo- 
logy  embraced  a wider  field,  and  admitted 
the  illustrations  of  philosophy  and  other 
learning.  Tayon,  a priest  of  Sarragosza, 
was  the  first  who  composed  a sum  of  theo- 
logy : he  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century.  In  the  first  book  of  this  com- 
pilation,  which  has  ncver  been  printed,  he 
treats  on  God  and  his  attributos;  in  the 
second  on  the  incarnation,  the  evangelic 
preaching,  the  pastors  of  the  Church  and 
their  flock ; in  the  third  on  the  vnrious 
orders  of  the  Church,  on  virtues  and  vices  ; 
in  the  fourth  on  the  judgments  of  God,  on 
temptatione  and  sins ; in  the  fifth  on  the 
reprobate,  on  the  general  judgment,  and 
on  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  St.  John 
Damascenas  was  the  first  among  the  Greeks 
who  published  a sum  of  theology,  which 
is  entitled  on  the  orthodox  faith.  St.  An- 
selm  was  the  first  among  the  Latina  who 
treated  theological  questions  in  a scholastic 
manner,  and  Mabillon  admits  that  his 
writings,  with  the  four  books  of  Peter 
Lombard,  can  never  be  studied  without 
deriving  considerable  advantage.  A ciear 
description  and  an  admirabie  defence  of 
the  scholastic  theology  is  given  by  Melchior 
Canus. t It  consists,  he  says,  in  reasoning 
learnedly  concerning  God  and  divine  things, 

• De  Arcti  Vis  Ssl.  I.  t De  Repuli.  Lib.  VII. 
} De  auctoritate  Doctorum  Scholasticorum. 


from  the  sacred  writings  and  institutions. 
The  proud  subtilties,  and  contentious  dis- 
putation»,  morose  and  tedious,  of  some 
doctors,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  manners  of 
evil  men,  not  to  the  school,  for  it  is  a 
calumny  to  affirm  that  the  majority  were 
guilty  of  such  childish  trifling.  Tbe  here- 
tics,  though  they  always  affected  to  despise 
the  school,  rose  up  in  arms  against  the 
scholastic  theology.  But  they  naturally 
regarded  it  with  displeasure,  because  it 
restrnined  their  licence  in  disputation.  It 
was  the  office  of  scholastica  to  illustrate  and 
also  to  confirm,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
humati  studies,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  to  spoil  the  Egyptians,  to  take 
the  weapon  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  sinite  off  with  his  own  sword  the 
head  of  the  proud  Goliah,  having  an  ex- 
ample  of  learning  in  St.  Pani,  and  of 
wisdom  in  Moses  and  Daniel. 

A theologian,  says  an  ancient  writer, 
professos  Science  from  God,  but  whatever 
he  meets  with  in  reading  or  observing 
relative  to  jurisprudence  and  medicine,  and 
especially  such  things  as  have  an  affinity 
with  theology,  he  gladly  learns.  For  it  is 
with  wisdom  as  with  virtues,  ali  are 
branches  of  one  atock,  according  to  the 
concordant  sentiments  of  all  noble  theo- 
logians.*  " I confess,”  says  the  blessed 
Dionysius  the  Carthusian,  “that  as  far 
as  I am  able  to  discern  after  self-examina- 
tion,  I am  not  conscious  of  having  under- 
taken  these  works  through  any  vanity  or 
for  any  vile  end,  for  the  sake  of  fame,  or 
of  temporal  advantage ; but  I engaged  in 
them  in  order  that  by  occupying  myself 
daily  in  the  Scriptures,  I might  become 
able  to  live  according  to  them,  acquiring 
true  humility,  meekness,  and  patience, 
which  I greatly  need.  From  my  heart  I 
return  thanks  to  God  that  I entered  reli- 
gion  so  young,  in  about  my  twenty-first 
year,  sinee  which  I have  now  during  forty- 
six  years  applied  myself  to  study.  I have 
read  St.  Thomas,  Albert,  Alexander  de 
Hales,  Bonaventure,  Peter  of  Tarentum, 
Algidius,  Richard  de  Media  Villa,  Duran- 
dus, St.  Jerome,  Augustine,  Ambrose, 
Gregory,  Dionysius,  Origen,  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  Cyrill,  Basii,  Chrysostom,  Damas- 
cen,  Boetius,  Anselm,  Bernard,  Jlede, 
Hugo,  Gerson,  William  of  Paris,  besides 
all  the  vulgar  sums  and  chronickles,  all 
the  canon  and  civil  law,  many  commen- 
tariea  on  both  Testamenta,  and  as  many  of 

• Instructio  Noviliorum,  cap.  22.  auct.  P.  Joan. 
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the  natura)  philosophers  as  I could  obtain, 
Plato,  Proclus,  Aristotle,  A vi  ce  n,  Algasen, 
Anaxagoras,  Averroes,  Alexander,  Aphora- 
bius,  Abubather,  Evenpote,  Theophrastus, 
Tbemistius,  and  others ; and,  altbough  the 
Scripture  is  clearly  and  copiously  expound- 
ed  by  great  doctura,  and  holy  fathers,  yet  as 
St  Jerome  saitb,  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
every  oue  should  bring  what  he  can."* 
The  scholastic  theology  embraced  the  three 
ends  of  all  true  theology,  the  knowledge 
of  God,  the  knowledge  of  cclestial  things, 
the  prudence  and  the  use  of  human  things ; 
and  so  far  was  it  from  retarding  the  study 
of  the  holy  Scriptures  that  it  invited  and 
excited  men  to  prosecute  that  study.f  But 
I shall  have  occasion  to  retum  to  this 
leaming  in  a future  place,  when  it  will  be 
necessary  to  speak  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
middle  ages.  At  present  let  us  retum  to 
matters  more  immediately  connected  with 
literature,  though  we  have  not  been  wander- 
ing  far  from  the  subject;  for  we  must  re- 
member  that  after  all  it  was  Dante  the 
scholastic  theologian,  who  became  the  mon- 
arch  of  poeta.  And  in  fact  the  Bcholastic 
divines,  in  consequenee  of  their  sublime  ap- 
prehensions  of  truth,  frequently  fumish 
lines  that  would  be  worthy  of  his  highest 
song,  of  which  circumstances  poeta  were 
well  awarc.  We  find  Tasso  complaining  to 
his  friend  Aldus,  that  he  had  not  sent  him 
the  sum  of  theology  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
asking  for  the  works  of  St  Gregory  Nys- 
sen;  and,  in  a letter  to  Vincenzo  Malpig- 
lio,  expressing  his  intention  to  commence 
the  correction  of  his  Jerusalem  Delivered 
in  the  spring,  he  says,  “ I want  a treatise 
of  Pope  St  Gregory,  on  the  Hierarchy  of 
the  Angels.J  which  I have  not  yet  read, 
and  a commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  respecting  the  armour  of  light,  for  I 
hope  to  ronder  my  whole  relation  more 
solemn  and  venerable  by  means  of  alle- 
gory."§  To  speak  with  contempt  of  the 
style  and  language  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian  writers,  who  give  us  in  such  abund- 
ance,  the  sweet  food  of  sweetly  uttered 
knowledge,  has  bcen  a favourite  artifice  of 
modem  writers  who  endeavoured  to  win 
the  renown  of  a more  liberal  erudition ; 
but  persons  of  solid  instruction  may  natu- 
rally  feol  the  necessity  for  much  caution 
in  admitting  the  justice  of  their  charges. 
It  is  not  always  so  easy  to  determine 

* B.  Dionysii  Corthusisni  de  Arcta  Via  Salntia. 
Protcst.  ad  Superiorem. 

f Melchior  Cantis,  c.  I,  2. 

i Horoil.  Lib.  II.  34. 

f Prosatori  dal  Sec.  XVI.  p.  408. 


respecting  style.  Origeu  maintaincd  that  * 
a certain  chapter  was  in  the  highest  and  ' 
most  excellent  style  of  Daniel,  and  Julian  ' 
Africanus  denied  that  it  was  worthy  of 
him.  Men  eomplain  that  some  historians 
of  the  middle  age  should  have  written  in 
the  style  of  bards,  such  as  the  monk  of 
St  GaJl  and  Ermold  the  black,  who  wrote 
a work  on  chivalry,  and  a poem  on  Louis 
the  Pius;  but  Aristotle  says,  that  the 
style  of  the  first  prose  writers  of  Greece 
was  entirely  poetieal,  as  that  of  the  noblest 
authors  in  all  agea  has  been  in  a great  ! 
degree.  It  is  true  the  priest  of  the  Tea-  ; 
tonic  order  Nicholas  Jeroschin  in  the  four- 
teenth  century,  found  no  subject  fitter  for  j 
a poem  than  the  contenta  of  the  old 
chronickle  of  the  order  by  Peter  of  Dos- 
burg  which  he  accordingly  versified ; but 
modem  critica  are  compelled  to  admire  | 
the  spirit  in  which  that  work  is  composed.  | 
“ With  what  diligent  circumspeetion,  ' says  I 
Dusburg,  “ the  ancient*  and  holy  fathers  | 
committed  to  writing  the  wonderful  works  | 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  were 
wrought  by  them  or  by  their  ministers  is 
known  to  all ; for  they  attended  to  the  | 
words  of  Tobias,  * quod  opera  Dei  revelare  l 
honorificum  est,’  whose  footstcps  I follow, 
lest  like  the  useless  servant  who  hid  his 
Lord  s talent,  I should  be  cast  into  out- 
ward  darkness ; therefore,  I have  written 
the  wars  which  have  been  carried  on  by 
the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order.”  Voigt 
remarks,  that  this  passage,  as  also  the 
very  title  of  another  work,  Gesta  Dei  per 
Francos,  indicatos  that  constant  reganl  to 
Providence,  which  gave  such  a unity  to 
their  historical  narratives,  which  are  no- 
thing  but  a wonderful  relation  of  the 
combat  between  the  good  and  the  eril 
principle.  Dusburg  traccs  all  enmities 
and  seditione  to  the  malice  of  the  ancient 
serpent,  the  enemy  of  the  human  race, 
who  envies  the  growing  prosperity  of  a 
Christian  community,  and  incessantly  la- 
bours  to  interrupt  the  peace  of  the  church ; 
so  that  his  whole  history  is  the  combst 
between  God  and  the  enemy  of  light  and 
truth.*  The  natural  flow  of  their  narra- 
tive  often  indicates  the  simple  means 
which  had  been  employed  in  collecting  it 
In  the  life  of  St  Liudger  by  Altfrid,  there 
is  mention  of  an  old  blind  man  named 
Bemlef,  who  was  greatly  loved  by  the 
whole  country  bccausc  he  was  affable  and 
knew  how  to  sing  the  acts  and  contests  of 
the  ancient  kings.f  And  Adam  of  Bremea, 
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one  of  the  old  historians  of  Prussia,  says, 
that  the  Danish  king  Sweno,  had  retained 
in  memory  ali  the  decds  of  the  barbarians, 
as  if  he  had  them  in  writing,  and  that  he 
used  to  relate  them  to  him  when  he  was 
corapiling  his  annals.  Wernbert,  the 
celebrated  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  the  son  of 
Adalbert,  who  had  followed  his  lord  to  the 
war  against  the  Huns,  used  to  be  forced 
when  a little  boy  to  sit  and  listen  to  the 
tales  of  his  father,  and  it  was  the  conver- 
sation  of  this  Adalbert,  which  afterwards 
supplied  the  monk  of  St.  Gall  with  the 
materials  for  his  history.  These  old  hum- 
ble  chronicles  of  days  gone  by,  need  not 
have  been  so  despised  by  the  pretenders 
to  classical  propriety,  who  nevertheless 
committed  an  error  in  their  title  page, 
and  wrote  histones  of  their  own  times.* 
With  respect  to  the  great  leamed  works 
of  the  monastic  and  other  Catholic  writers, 
it  mav  be  remarked,  that  one  is  never 
shocked  by  the  breaking  out  of  personal 
yanity  adding  weight  to  triSes,  and  of 
secret  private  spite,  suggesting  malignant 
observations,  and  that  while  they  analyse 
ancient  traditions,  they  do  not  emplny 
iraaginations  to  destroy  former  opinions, 
nor  do  they  insuit  the  reader  with  a tone 
of  wanton  defianee  drawn  from  the  pride 
of  scholarship.  They  never  wound  the 
pious  ear  by  a profane  application  of  the 
most  sacred  woids  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles  to  their  own  subject.  That  detestable 
abuse  introduced  by  heretics  which  has 
passcd  into  an  example  with  modem 
authors,  whose  hearts  are  little  alive  to 
the  holy  delicacy  of  the  faith,  was  abso- 
lutely  condemned  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  They  never  offer  for 
literature  personal  contests  like  those  fierce 
academic  squabbles  of  an  Annibal  Caro 
and  a Castelvetro,  who,  as  Varro  would 
say,  ‘'volsellis  non  gladiis  pugnant."  They 
have  not  the  air  of  being  in  love  with  their 
own  works,  as  if  they  could  not  survive 
the  loss  of  them,  like  Terence,  who  is  said 
to  have  died  of  grief  because  some  of  his 
translations  from  Menander  perished  at 
sea,  when  he  was  retuming  from  Greece  ; 
nor  can  one  find  in  them  any  trace  of  that 
jealousy  which  Petrus  Crinitus  detecta  in 
Plato  and  Xenophon,  who  never  make 
mention  of  each  other  in  their  writings, 
though  both  disciples  of  Socrates.!  Their 
style  may  have  been  unpolished,  but  it 
was  not  like  that  of  a literature  which 

* Historia  est  res  geste  sed  eb  etalis  nostro 
memoris  remota.  Cirero  ad  Hercn.  Lib.  I.  6. 

f De  Honesta  Disciplina,  Lib.  I.  e.  7. 


seems  made  by  machinery.  It  was  living, 
and  often  endued  with  a force  that  aston- 
ishes,  as  when  the  fathers  describe  the 
last  momenta  of  Julian,  and  say,  “he 
died  in  the  disgrace  of  God  and  men.” 
In  ali  their  writings  they  evince  that 
modesty  and  reverence  which  appears  so 
remarkably  in  Dionysius,  who  though  an 
antiquarian,  and  writing  a most  leamed 
work  on  the  antiquities  of  history,  yet 
refuscd  to  enrich  his  work  with  informa- 
tion  which  religion  forbade  him  to  disclose, 
saying,  it  is  not  proper  that  I should 
write  down  those  things  which  it  is  not 
permittcd  every  one  to  seo  or  hear  of  from 
those  who  have  seen  them.*  Not  that 
the  same  motives  could  have  existed  with 
Christians,  but  stili  there  were  many 
things  which  they  would  never  expose  to 
the  common  gaze  of  inquisitive  men 
through  respect  for  religion  and  humanity, 
through  regard  to  private  friendship,  to 
the  rights  of  hospitality,  and  to  the  initia- 
tione of  their  course  in  the  schools.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  was  before  remarked, 
they  insert  as  well  as  omit  some  things  on 
account  of  their  writings  being  intended 
for  the  eye  of  friends  alone,  on  whose 
particular  genius  or  experience  they  may 
have  depended,  for  the  needful  application 
or  correction.  “ Remember,"  says  St  Avi- 
tus, in  sending  his  poem  of  consolation  to 
his  sister,  “ that  this  little  book  is  only  to 
be  trusted  to  the  reading  of  those  who  are 
bound  to  us  by  the  ties  of  relationship  or 
of  religious  vow.  Scarcely,  though  con- 
strained  by  ordors,  do  I commit  it  even 
into  your  hands ; when  or  how  should  I 
wish  it  to  pass  into  those  of  strangers  ?”f 
Another  contrast  which  their  writings 
present  to  those  of  later  ages,  consists  in 
the  absence  of  ali  anxiety  to  draw  at  every 
step  political  reflections  from  history. 
Mabillon  cites  the  words  of  a leamed 
author,  who  says,  there  is  no  more  visible 
effect  of  that  wicked  glory  with  which 
men  are  enamoured,  tlian  the  vanity 
which  they  derive  from  the  knowledge  of 
polilies.  This  disposition  of  mind  which 
betrays  their  secret  admiration  for  grandeur 
of  rank,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
trae  wisdom  : it  perverts  the  understand- 
ing,  and  makes  the  mind  irrational.  They 
wish  to  know  princes  before  they  know 
men ; whereas  they  must  first  know  men 
before  they  can  understand  princes.;  How 
iryurious  to  their  own  intellectual  character 

• Antlq.  Roman.  Lib.  I.  cap.  68. 
t In  LibeUura  de  Consolatori»  Castitatis  Laude 
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is  the  neglcct  of  this  maxim  by  ihosc  grcat 
modeni  vrriters  with  whom  political  opinioiis 
are  the  highest  tcst  of  virtue,  in  whose  eyes 
Plato  is  a bad  citizcn,  and  Demosthenes  a 
saint  ? In  another  respect  also  their  idea  of 
leaming  was  well  conccived  ; for  it  did  not 
consist  like  that  of  many  modern  solitary 
writers,  in  knowing  tbe  tities  of  innumerable 
books  and  in  quoting  from  them  at  random, 
wiihout  having  ever  beard  their  histoiy  or 
knowu  what  wcre  the  authors  life  and 
actious,  his  particular  genius,  his  object  in  | 
writing,  and  the  circumstanccs  of  the  time 
in  which  he  wrote.*  This  is  the  crudition 
of  our  young  contributors  to  the  librarie» 
that  arc  gradi  lallv  to  eradicate  Catholicism 
and  impart  pure  light  to  men,  although  to 
a scholar  of  the  ancicnt  leaming,  it  is  ali 
but  mere  drawing-room  displav.  u Circu- 
latoria) vere  jactationis  est.”  Unquesdonably 
the  grcat  critica  of  anliquity  might  have 
found  i nat  ter  to  censure  and  ridicule  in 
some  of  the  monastic  compositioris;  but  it 
does  not  appear  exactlv  rcasonable  in  the 
moderns  to  affect  their  right  of  judgment, 
considering  the  littlo  correspondence  be- 
tween  tho  greater  |>art  of  their  own  litera- 
turc,  and  tho  mode  Is  by  which  they  would 
atlcmpt  to  tiy  them.  The  praisc  which 
Caxton  bestows  upon  Chaucer  might  l>e  j 
extended  to  many  authors  of  the  middle  i 
ages  ; for  in  fact  he  only  evinced  a charac- 
teristic  fcaturo  of  their  wholc  litcrature  m i 
“ comprehending  his  mutter  in  slrort,  quick,  | 
and  high  scntenccs,  eschewing  perplexi ty ; 
casting  away  the  chafT  of  superfluity,  and 
showing  tlie  pickod  grain  of  sentence,  uttered  | 
by  crafty  and  sugared  eloquencc,  in  writing  | 
no  void  words,  but  having  ali  his  matter  . 
full  of  high  and  quick  senteuee."  But  it  I 
will  bo  asked,  was  not  tho  language  of  | 
llieso  old  writers  barbarous  and  their  La- 
tini ty  exocrable  ? Many  distinctions  are  ; 
necessary  before  we  ought  to  subscribe  to 
such  an  opinion.  On  the  rise  of  Christianity 
some  innovations  in  language  were  unavoid- 
able ; much  indiflerence  to  its  refinement 
was  natural,  and  aliuost  of  necessary  eonse- 
qttence.  The  Pagan  rhetoricians  complained 
that  the  Christian  religion  was  efiecting  a 
revolution  in  gramiuar,  and  introducing 
many  altcrations  into  the  Latin  tongne.  St. 
Augustin,  who  studied  Cicero  and  Virgil 
with  such  care,  though  he  showed  the  in- 
significance  of  their  objccdons,  was  anxious 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage ; but  Arnobius  allogethcr  disdained 
tlie  scruples  of  tlie  gramm&rians,  and  con- 


fessed  that  in  fact  Christianity  ought  to 
introduco  changes  into  the  language,  since 
it  had  changed  the  sentimeuts  and  views  of 
men.  Yct  assuredly  many  wiiters  of  the 
middle  ages,  like  St.  Leo  the  Great,  and 
St.  Bcniard,  attained  to  an  admirable  grace 
and  harmony  of  style.  There  were  stili 
men  who  could  writo  treadses  which  have 
been  wistakcn  for  the  composition  of  St 
Augustin,  and  beauty  of  style  was  not  ex- 
cludcd  by  that  impressive  unedon  which 
belonged  to  the  ascedcal  writers,  whose 
swect  and  honied  sentences  disarm  the 
severi  ty  of  high  crested  though  ts.  Nicholas 
of  Churvaux  imitated  the  style  of  St.  Ber- 
nard,  so  that  it  was  alinost  impossible  to 
disdnguish  it.  Schlegel  even  asserts  that 
the  Latin  language  was  written  with  the 
samo  clegance  in  the  elevcnth  ccntury,  as 
in  the  golden  age  of  Augustus.  Tho  school- 
men,  indeed,  may  have  used  ncw  words  in 
treating  of  new  things  or  rather  of  things 
ncw  to  the  Latin  tongue ; but  the  Roman  j 
authors  themsclves  had  laken  similar  liber-  j 
des.  Cicero  used  the  words  Appii  talem  j 
and  Lentulitatem.  The  mania  for  substi-  j 
tutiug  classical  Latinity  in  place  of  the 
terms  consecxated  by  Christian  usage  cha-  || 
raeterized  the  leaming  of  tlie  period  imme-  \ 
diately  previous  to  the  pseudo  reform&dnn,  j| 
when  ncw  versions  were  published  of  the  'j 
Psalms,  and  even  of  some  ascctical  works,  i 
as  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  Some  wished  1 
to  changc  Salvator  into  Senator,  because 
the  fonner  does  not  occur  in  the  wriungs  of 
the  heathens.  This  was  an  old  idea,,  and 
St.  Augustin  had  made  the  jusi  reply, n Ler  ; 
the  grainmarians  bark  what  they  will  about  j 
Salvator  not  being  a Latin  word  : to  Chris-  i 
dans  it  is  sufficiently  Latin,  provided  it  | 
express  rightly  the  truth  of  that  articie  • 
which  they  believe.  I admit  that  the  words  ii 
Salvare  and  Salvator  were  not  Latin  before  ij 
tho  Saviour  came,  but  when  he  came  to  the  i 
Latius  he  made  them  Latin."*  With  re- 
spect to  the  Latin  which  was  known  in 
secular  socie  ty,  tbere  is  no  reason  to  con- 
clude that  it  was  wholly  void  of  classical  [ 
grace.  The  judgments  at  which  presided  J 
the  Yiscountess  of  Beziers,  and  which  were  ; 
colleeted  under  a famous  title,  arc  said  to 
have  been  pronounced  in  very  good  Latin. 
We  have  already  scen  on  what  grounds  the 
holy  fathers  without  hesitation  made  use  of 
the  heathen  writings  to  cxplain  or  illustrate 
to  the  Gentiles  the  true  religion,  but  we 
have  not  sufficiently  shown  what  an  influ- 
ence  this  Catholic  view  of  leaming  which 
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allowed  men  to  claim  as  thcir  own  every 
intellectual  good,  continuod  to  produce  upon 
the  literaturo  of  tlic  ages  of  faith.  When 
it  was  argued  by  sorae  that  the  fathers  had 
only  quoted  pagan  authors  in  consequence 
of  their  liring  among  pagans,  but  that  in 
subsequent  ages  Christians  had  no  occasion 
to  consuit  them,  the  objection  was  refuted 
by  showing  that  the  faithiul  stili  iived  among 
men  who  cxtolled  reason,  and  that  on  that 
account  an  arquaintance  with  the  writings 
of  the  pagans  continued  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance.*  The  observation  of  Minucius 
Felix  on  this  point  was  oqually  just  in  ali 
times,  when  speaking  of  men  who  bcing 
aware  of  wbat  they  deserve,  wish  rather 
than  bclieve  that  every  thing  will  pcrish  with 
thcir  bodies,  being  hardcned  in  thcir  error 
by  remarkiug  the  liberty  wliich  they  enjoy 
in  this  life,  and  the  incomparable  patience 
of  God,  he  adds,  “and  yet  nevertheless, 
thcv  cannot  open  the  books  of  any  distin- 
guishcd  man,  they  cannot  evcn  rcad  the 
poeta,  without  finding  salutary  wamings  on 
this  head ; so  profoundly  graven  is  this 
thought  in  the  heart  of  ali  men,  that  a day 
will  come  when  the  different  disorders  which 
at  present  reign  will  be  tcpaircd,  and  when 
Divine  justice  will  rcward  every  man  accord- 
ing  to  his  works.”+  St.  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria  recognized  the  fundamental  principle 
of  Christiauity  that  the  testimony  of  God  is 
the  basis  of  faith,  in  that  passage  of  the 
Timteus  of  Plato,  where  he  says,  that  there 
is  one  only  way  to  understand  truth  fully, 
which  is,  by  being  instructcd  by  God  him- 
self,  or  by  those  who  are  bom  of  God.J 
“ 0 man,  magnificently  bumble  and  cx- 
alted  by  humility,”  cries  Petrarch,  speaking 
of  St.  Augustin,  “ who  adoined  with  the 
plumes  of  othcrs,  dost  not  insuit  over  them, 
but  while  guiding  the  vessel  of  the  Christian 
religion  amidst  the  rocks  of  heresy,  con- 
scious  to  himself  without  arrogance  of  his 
own  greatness,  comincmorates  the  rudiments 
of  his  youth,  and  though  so  great  a doctor 
of  the  church,  yet  does  not  blush  to  liave 
been  led  by  the  man  of  Arpinum  who  was 
tending  to  another  end."}  St.  Jerome, 
indeed,  alluding  to  the  day  of  jndgmcnt, 
says,  in  a rhetorical  style,  “ foolish  Plato 
with  his  disciples,"||  but  he  admits  the 
principle  on  which  the  ancient  leaming  was 
stili  studied,  in  citing  somo  verses  from  the 
Atneid,  adding,  “ these  things  we  take  from 
a Gentile  poet,  that  he  wlio  does  not  keep 
the  peacc  of  Christ  may  leam  peace  at  least 
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from  a heathcn.’’*  It  was  only  when 
allnding  to  somo  strange  conceits  of  Abailard 
respecting  the  procession  of  tlie  holy  Spirit, 
which  he  spoke  of  as  being  the  soul  of  the 
World,  that  St.  Bemard  used  that  fantous 
expression,  that  endcavoiiring  to  make  Plato 
a Christian,  he  proved  himself  a heathen.-j' 
wliich  will  not  jnstify  ottr  concluding  that 
St.  Bemard  gcnerally  was  insensible  to  the 
sublimity  of  Plato,  or  to  the  advantnge  of 
studying  his  writings ; in  fact,  the  passages 
adduccd  by  Abailard  from  his  Works  are 
the  last  that  would  give  an  idea  of  the 
excellence  of  his  philosophy.  Petavius  says, 
in  his  book  on  the  Trinity,  that  if  we  ex- 
amino the  moro  ancient  hcresies  of  which 
there  is  mention  in  Epiphanius,  Philastrius, 
and  others,  we  shall  tind  that  of  almost  ali 
the  doctrines  which  were  contrary  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  but  especially  those  concem- 
ing  the  Trinity,  the  (oundation  and  author 
was  Plato ; $ but,  perhaps,  it  would  havc 
been  more  correct  to  trace  them  to  the  men 
who  abused  Plato  by  endeavouring  to  prove 
that  he  had  anticipated  Christiauity.  Fleury, 
in  his  manners  of  the  Christians,  inakes  the 
distinction  between  Plato  with  the  old  aca- 
demicians  and  the  Platonists  of  the  age  of 
Julian,  who  had  little  in  cotnmon  with  the 
disciple  of  Socrates  but  the  name ; and 
he  observes  that  when  Christianity  arose 
there  were  sotne  truo  philosophcrs  who 
faithfully  sought  to  discovcr  truth  and  to 
practise  virtue.  In  the  ages  of  faith, 
before  men  had  experience  of  an  altempt 
to  revive  the  heathen  philoso]>hy  within 
the  Church,  we  find  them  speaking  with 
greater  respect  of  the  ancient  sages,  and 
inheriting  with  greatei  abundance  and  se- 
curity  the  intellectual  treasures  of  ancient 
times.  "This  we  ought  to  do,"  says  Raban 
Maur,  and  his  authority  is  decisive  as  to 
the  opinion  of  these  ages,  “ when  we  read 
the  Gentilo  poets,  or  when  tho  books  of 
secular  wisdoin  come  into  our  hands,  if  we 
6nd  any  thing  useful  in  them  we  should 
convert  it  to  our  doctrine  ; but  if  there  be 
any  thing  superfluous,  conceming  idols  or 
love,  or  the  care  of  tempora]  things,  that  we 
should  pass  over.’’§  When  Jerome  Savo- 
nerola  warned  sonte  leamed  men  sitting  in 
the  Marcian  acadcmy  at  Florcncc,  from  the 
study  of  the  ancient  philosopheis,  saying 
that  Plato  tended  to  inspiro  insolcncc  of 
mind  and  Aristotle  impiety,  Petrus  Crinitus 
rclates  that  Picus  of  Mirandula  srailed,  and 
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saiii  in  reply  that  hia  own  studies  convinc- 
ed  him  that  the  Mosaic  writings,  and  the 
Chriatian  religion,  in  a great  measure  agrccd 
with  the  ancicnt  philosophy  as  contained  in 
the  worka  of  Pythagoras,  Mercurius,  Zoro- 
astre, and  Solon.*  After  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  insane  arrogance  of  pedants 
and  the  errors  of  heretics  naturally  inspired 
the  faithful  with  greater  timidity  and  in- 
duced  them  to  abandon  many  associations 
which  they  had  formerly  cherished  with  in- 
uocence  and  enjoyed  with  meekness.  A 
tone  of  glootn  and  severity  which  belonged 
rather  to  the  porch  of  the  stoics  than  to  tiie 
meek  and  joyous  fatnily  of  the  Church,  in- 
fused  itself  eveu  imo  the  privileged  fold, 
insomuch  that  Villani  the  hislorian  cotn- 
plains  that  the  taste  for  graver  studiea 
which  occupied  his  age  made  the  produc- 
tions  of  their  most  celebrated  poeta  appear 
frivolons.  Before  tbat  era  faith  was  too 
firm  to  fear  any  concession  which  did  not 
comprouiiae  its  principies,  and  men  never 
supposed  it  possible  that  truth  could  be  con- 
founded  with  exploded  errors  or  endangercd 
by  recognizing  the  voice  of  primary  tradi- 
tione in  the  monumenta  of  ancient  loanting. 
They  enjoyed  and  honoured  genius  and 
every  testimony  to  truth,  so  that  if  a poet, 
like  that  Atheniau  of  old,  had  described 
them  visiting  the  shades,  he  would  have 
shown  them  like  Sophocles  approaching  and 
kissing  jEschylus  and  Plato,  and  giving 
them  in  their  capacity  of  poeta  and  sincere 
lovers  of  truth,  the  firet  place,  and  never 
questioning  their  righl  to  it,  but  that  same 
poet  would  repreaent  the  moderna  like  Euri- 
pides, who  began  to  cry  out  and  contend  for 
it,  appealing  to  the  judgment  of  the  vile 
majority,  of  the  rabble  shades.f  With  what 
noble  atfection  does  St.  Jerome  speak  of  the 
great  Origen,  extolling  the  beauty  of  hia 
immortal  genius,  and  the  depth  ol  his  re- 
searches,  and  at  the  sanie  time  acknowledg- 
ing,  though  in  a style  that  might  move  one 
to  tears,  that  there  were  so  many  points  on 
which  he  had  erred. } The  leanting  of  anti- 
quity  harmonixes  far  more  with  that  of  the 
middle  ages  than  with  our  own.  When  a 
youth  at  present  leaves  the  schools  where  he 
has  been  familiarized  with  the  scntiineuts 
of  Socrates  and  Cicero,  and  the  older  sages, 
and  on  entering  the  world  finds  himself  in 
the  midst  of  what  is  called  society,  he  per- 
ceives  an  abrupt  transition  which  filis  him 
with  astonishment.  His  studiea  of  heathen 
literatiure  had  not  prepared  him  for  this  iu- 
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solent  contempt  for  all  that  is  boly,  this 
audacious  mockery  of  goodnesa,  this  tradis- 
guised  egotism : he  finds  in  literature  itself, 
a total  coutrast  to  every  thing  in  the  writ- 
ings  of  the  sages  of  antiquity,  high  and 
mysterious,  generous  and  inspiring,  to  all 
that  refined  intellectual  beauty  which  had 
so  often  exalted  his  imagination  to  raptura 
in  solitude,  and  shed  such  a grace  and  sweet- 
ness  upon  those  evening  walks  with  early 
friends  to  which  he  looks  back  with  such 
aflection : he  finds  himself  now  arnong  lm- 
pious,  ignorant  triflers,  centaurically  voci- 
ferating,  men  whose  philosopher  is  Voltaira, 
whose  temple  is  the  exchange  or  the  tribune, 
whose  festivals  are  a horse  race  or  a review 
of  the  civic  guard,  whose  rcading  is  con- 
fined  to  journals,  and  whose  highest  boast 
is  to  be  one  of  the  majority.  But  to  retum 
to  the  leaming  of  the  middle  ages.  “All 
things,”  says  J ohn  of  Salisbury,  “ ofTer  tbem- 
selves  for  tbe  use  of  the  wise  nian,  who  finds 
inalter  for  exercising  virtue  in  whaterer  is 
said  or  done:  “nam  et  otia  ejus  negotia 
sunt he  proceeds  rightly  in  his  own  ac- 
tions,  and  he  philosophizes  upon  the  vani- 
ties of  other  men.*  His  own  work,  a 
monument  of  the  wisdom  and  learning  of 
tiie  elevcnth  century,  is  an  example  of  this 
in  its  vast  and  curious  erudition,  and  in  the 
excellent  judgment  with  which  classical  pas- 
sages  are  quoted  ; for  besides  all  the  known 
classics  it  contains  extracts  from  a multitudc 
of  other  books.  More  than  one  himdred 
and  twenty  ancient  authors  are  there  cited. 
Feter  of  Blois,  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  in  the 
twelflh  century,  cites  passages  from  Aristolle, 
Boethius,  Cato,  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Frontinus, 
Galen,  Gellius,  Hippocrates,  Horaee,  Jus- 
tin,  Juvenal,  Lucan,  Macrobius,  Martial, 
Ovid,  Persius,  Plato,  Plautus,  Curtius,  Quin- 
tilian,  Sallust,  Seneca,  Statius,  Suetonius, 
Terence,  Theophrastus,  Livy,  Valerius  Max- 
imus, Virgil,  and  Vegetius.  He  had  become 
a priest  only  in  bis  old  age.  Chrisline  de 
Pisan  had  read  Homer,  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poels,  though  her  chief  study  had 
been  tiie  writings  of  St.  John  ChrysosUnn, 
St.  Auguslin,  St.  .1  erome,  and  St.  Ambrose. 
In  the  ninth  century,  Paschasius  Radbert, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Adalhard,  Abbot 
of  Corby,  applies  a passage  from  the  re- 
public  of  Plato  to  his  own  subject,  and 
makes  with  exquisite  taste  many  quotations 
ftom  the  classical  authors.f  " Though  the 
Gentile  without  Christ,”  says  John  of  Salis- 
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bury,  “had  not  laid  hold  of  ihe  fruit  of 
beatitude,  yet  we  see  in  tbem  the  shadows 
of  virtues,  as  in  the  diligence  of  Themis- 
tocles, the  gravity  of  Fronto,  the  continence 
of  Socrates,  the  fidelity  of  Fabricius,  the 
innocence  of  Numa,  the  modesty  of  Scipio, 
the  patience  of  Ulysses,  the  abstemiousness 
of  Cato,  the  piety  of  Titus.*  He  shows 
that  even  the  ancient  poets  conrey  lessons 
of  salutary  wisdom.  Homer,  he  observes, 
chooses  that  his  hero  Ulysses  should  never 
be  without  Minerva,  who  signified  prudence. 
Therefore,  he  underwent  ali  horrible  things 
without  perishing ; for  he  entered  the  cave 
of  the  Cyclops  and  escaped  from  it;  he 
beheld  the  oxen  of  the  sun  and  abstained  ; 
he  passed  into  the  infernal  regions,  and 
ascended  from  them ; he  sailed  by  Scylla, 
and  was  not  seized  ; he  touched  Chatybdis 
and  was  not  retained,  he  drank  the  ctip  of 
Circe,  and  was  not  transformed ; he  visited 
the  Lothopkagi,  and  was  not  confined ; he 
came  to  the  Sirens  and  passed  on  his  way.f 
If  I am  not  deceived,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing  to  a scholar  to  take,  in  this  manner,  an 
occasional  glance  at  the  great  writers  of 
classical  antiquity,  as  if  from  the  cloisters 
of  the  middle  age.  The  inonks  and  holy 
inen  who  wrote  books  in  those  times,  are 
very  fond  of  applying  the  beautiful  sen- 
tences  of  Cicero  and  Plato  to  their  own 
subject ; but  then  they  contrive  to  give  them 
a tone  essentially  Christian,  so  as  to  be 
faomogeneous  with  their  whole  composition, 
and  they  effect  this  by  connecting  or  com- 
pieting  them  with  scntences  out  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  so  that  the  entire  page  is  made 
to  express  the  simple  unadulterated  faith  of 
Christ.  In  this  way  the  classical  student 
learaed  to  associate  the  brightest  genis  of 
the  ancient  leaming  with  the  wisdom  of 
Christians.  If  their  lustre  did  not  confer 
additional  beauty  on  the  tboughts,  the  prac- 
tice  will  at  least  show  with  what  innocence 
and  piety  the  classical  learning  was  culti- 
vated  in  these  ages  of  faith.  An  instance 
of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  old  Life  of  Liet- 
bertns,  Bishop  of  Cambray,  where  the  author 
describes  the  last  discourse  of  that  holy 
man  in  language  taken  from  the  Treatise 
de  Senectute,  by  Cicero,  and  from  the 
Apotogy  of  Plato:  but  he  does  not  allow 
his  reader  to  depart  without  hearing  stili 
higher  wisdom,  for  the  concluding  words 
are  these — “ Unde  ne  censeas  lugendam 
mortem  quam  immortalitas  consequitur : si 
enim  credimus  quod  Jesus  mortuus  est  et 
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resurrexit,  ita  et  Deps  eos  qui  dormierunt 
per  Jesum  adducet  cum  eo.”*  In  this 
respect,  the  influence  of  classical  leaming 
upon  literature,  was  widely  different  from 
that  which  it  exercised  in  a subsequent  age, 
when  inen  lost  sight  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter in  their  admiration  of  the  writings  of 
antiquity.  In  many  writers  of  the  aixteenth 
oenturv  there  are  two  characters — the  Chris- 
tian and  the  Philosopher.  Led  away  by 
enlhusiasm,  for  classical  leaming,  they  some- 
tiines  wrote  like  heathens  and  at  othere  like 
devout  Christians.  In  the  same  chapter 
and  page  of  Montaigne,  this  separation  is 
perceptible.  Let  antiquity  appear,  and  he 
revives  all  its  errore ; let  Christianity  show 
itself,  and  he  falis  upon  his  knees.  Cardan 
is  another  writer  of  this  kind,  yet  in  heart 
so  Catholic,  that  he  refused  tbe  offer  of 
great  advantages  rather  than  reside  in  a 
Protestant  country.  This  accounts  too  for 
the  contradictory  opinions  which  have  been 
held  respecting  them.  Generally,  through 
Heavens  mercy,  grace  was  given  to  these 
men,  enabling  them  to  die  penitent  and 
Catholically,  like  Cardan,  Polydore  Virgil, 
and  Montaigne.  But  they  were  not  exam- 
ples  of  the  evil  in  its  greatest  extent.  By 
degrees  the  classical  spirit  predominated  to 
such  a degree  os  to  form  the  very  character 
of  men,  and  to  impart  that  uniform  odour  of 
Paganism  which  is  so  perceptible  in  the 
modera  literature.  During  the  ages  of 
faith,  men  did  not  cultivate  classical  leam- 
ing with  an  indifference  to  its  errore.  Julian 
said  that  the  Christians  might  pereist  in 
teaching  the  books  of  Ilomer,  Hesiod, 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  othere,  if  they 
would  persuade  their  disciples  that  there  was 
nothing  of  impiety  in  these  authore,  and 
that  they  should  imitate  their  worship, — an 
indulgence  which  was  only  regarded  as  the 
addition  of  insuit  to  injustice.  But  no 
exercise  of  ingenuity  was  moTe  agreeable  to 
them  than  the  art  with  which  they  made 
use  of  the  beauties  of  classical  learning, 
without  ever  confounding  its  errore  with  the 
simplicity  of  Christian  truth.  Chateaubriand 
in  his  Martyre,  has  shown  himself  in  this 
respect  a truo  Christian  poet;  for  though 
he  employs  Pagan  Mythology,  and  all  that 
is  most  severe  and  holy,  in  the  true  religion, 
yet  he  never  mixes  them,  or  speaks  of  the 
fonner  otherwise  than  as  a Christian  : yet 
his  work  was  harshly  criticised,  on  the  ground 
of  its  combining  irreconcileable  clements, 
because  his  contemporaries  were  ignorant  of 
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the  legitimate  use  ot  heatheu  erudition. 
Had  that  work  appeared  in  the  raiddle 
ages,  it  would  have  been  received  with 
enthusiasm,  because  men  were  then  aecus- 
torned  te  use  heathen  and  Christian  leam* 
ing  without  eonfounding  either.  In  fact, 
to  the  inheritance  of  the  earth  was  attached 
much  that  was  gracious  and  innocent  in 
the  manners  as  well  as  in  the  leaming  of 
tho  aueients.  Christianity  sanetioned  no 
superstitibus  scparations  or  distinction. 
The  names  of  adulte  were  not  evon  changed 
in  baptism,  so  that  many  saints  retained 
the  tities  which  came  from  false  gods,  as 
Denis,  Martin,  Demetrius ; and  on  the 
sepulehres  of  the  martyrs  may  be  seen 
traced  the  ancient  Symbol  of  the  heart.  A 
holy  Francisean,  Fatlier  John  of  Bordoaux, 
in  his  book  entitled  the  Christian  Epicte- 
tus, speaks  of  weak  persons  who,  not  com- 
prehending  how  graco  corrects  the  faults 
of  nature,  blame  the  alliance  which  he 
seetns  to  make  in  that  book  between  the 
maxirns  of  a philosophor  and  those  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Ivnowing  that  heaveu  is  not 
farther  removed  from  the  earth  than  hu- 
man  philosophy  from  evangelical  wisdom, 
they  cannot  persuade  themselves  thatthere 
may  be  a union  between  these  two  Sciences. 
“They  are  deceived,”  continues  the  wise 
friar.  “ That  is  not  impossible : for  holy 
souls  in  Christianity  have  an  admirablo 
secret  to  unite  them,  which  is  the  miracle 
of  charity.”  The  Church,  in  her  solemn 
offices,  reads  from  the  works  of  one  whom 
she  names  not  in  consequencc  of  his  fall. 
The  books  of  Wisdom  are  for  her  use,  and 
she  reads  from  them  ; but  she  is  not  autho- 
rized  to  cloim  their  autlior,  and  therefore 
she  declines  pronouncing  his  narae.*  “ Ali 
things  are  to  be  read,”  says  John  of  Salis- 
bury,  “ in  order  that  some,  when  read, 
may  be  neglected,  some  reprobated,  some 
seen  in  transitu,  and  others  to  be  more 
studied,  as  thoso  which  relate  to  political 
life,  or  to  jurisprudence,  or  to  etliics,  or 
which  conduce  to  the  health  of  the  body 
or  soul.  Nothing,”  he  continues,  “should 
arrest  the  mind  which  does  not  tend  to 
make  man  bctter.  Even  those  things  of 
which  the  uso  is  neccssary,  if  pursued 
immoderately,  become  most  pemicious. 
Who  doubts  that  poets,  historians,  orators, 
and  matlicmaticians  should  be  read,  since 
without  them  men  are  ignorant  and  illitc- 
rate ; yet  when  they  clairn  possession  of 
the  mind  os  of  riglit,  although  they  pro- 
mise  the  knowledge  of  things,  they  with- 


draw  men  from  virtue  and  from  derotion. 
Witness  the  vanity  of  Cicero ! What 
darknes9  covers  minds  that  are  lifted  up 
like  his  by  praise  ! What  fear  comes  upon 
them,  whatcupidity  inflames  them  ! These 
palliate  adulteries,  teach  injusti  ce,  and 
propose  examples  of  evil  to  the  multitudo. 
What  fires  from  heaven,  or  inundation 
from  the  sea,  or  opening  of  the  earth, 
cause  such  destruction  of  people  as  these 
occasion  of  manners!  For  reading  olone, 
without  the  co-operation  of  grace,  can 
never  make  man  wise.*  But  with  grace 
assisting  liim,  all  things  are  food  to  him, 
because,  in  all  creaturos,  the  Lord  speaks 
to  him  the  words  of  his  salvation.  All 
edification  of  manners  is  from  the  Lord, 
and  all  instruction  of  safety  is,  in  a certain 
m anner,  the  Word  of  God ; and  from 
whatever  part  truth  is  offered,  it  should 
be  accepted,  because  it  is  always  incorrupt 
and  incomiptible.  Therefore  all  things 
may  be  read  if  vice  be  avoided.  What  is 
even  the  odour  of  death  to  some  may  be 
profitable  to  life  in  others:  all  are  more  or 
less  useful ; and  hardly  can  any  writing 
be  found,  from  which,  if  not  from  the  sense 
or  words,  there  may  not  stili  be  drawn 
something  by  a prudent  reader.  The 
Catholic  books  are  read  with  more  safety, 
but  it  i9  stili  very  useful  to  be  acquainted 
also  with  those  of  the  Gentiles.  Wisdom 
i9  a certain  fountain,  from  which  all  the 
rivers  flow  that  water  the  wholo  earth, 
which  not  only  form  the  garden  of  dclights 
of  the  divine  page,  but  also  pass  to  the 
nations,  and  enrich  those  flowery  regions 
with  beauty  and  fragrance.”f  In  this  ad- 
mirable  passage  the  danger  of  such  studies 
to  somo  minds  is  admitted,  to  which  we 
find  allusion  also  in  many  other  works; 
for  the  scholar  of  the  middle  ages  some- 
times  found  by  experiencc,  that  tlie  read- 
ing of  the  heathen  poets  was  ii\jurious  to 
the  purity  of  his  soul.  Such  an  instance 
is  related  in  the  chronicle  of  Centulensis, 
and  the  young  man  is  said  to  have  re- 
nounced  secular  learning  even  afterwards, 
and  to  have  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
what  was  divine.  \ 

It  remains  only  to  noticc  briefly  the  cha- 
racter of  leaming,  during  these  ages,  in  its 
application  to  sccular  objecte. 

In  early  times,  medicine  was  studied 
by  monks.  Those  of  Monte  Cassino  em- 
ployed  the  time  that  remained  to  them 
after  their  devout  prayers,  in  the  relief  of 


* Durandi  Rationalis,  Lib.  VI.  I. 
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offlicted  humanity.  In  thc  boginning  of 
tho  twelfth  century,  Farieio,  a monk  of 
Arezzo,  was  illustrious  in  medicino.  Pass- 
ing  into  Scoti  and,  he  becamo  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Abcrdeen,  and  was  held  in 
great  repute  for  his  medicol  knowledge  by 
tho  monarclis  of  that  kingdom.  We  have 
already  remarked  the  excellent  judgment 
which  was  shown  in  the  choico  of  Galen 
for  tho  chief  authority.  Carden  says,  that 
there  had  been  in  ancient  times  a distine- 
tion  bctween  herbalists  and  physicians.* 
It  was  chiefly  in  the  former  capacity  that 
the  monks  practised.  Their  raotive  was 
wholly  religious.  and  tho  influcncc  of  piety, 
appearcd  in  tliis  as  in  ali  their  othor 
Sciences.  A11  example  occurs  in  the  chroni- 
cle  of  Sens,  of  which  the  author  speaks  as 
followB: — “When  I was  in  Argentino  fol- 
lowing  the  schools,  thero  was  a certain 
Alaster  Henry  with  St.  Thomas  who  was 
imbued  with  the  art  of  medicine.  He 
bcing  made  prior  at  Trouthenliouze,  re- 
Iated  to  me,  that  a certain  soldicr  named 
Rambald  bcing  attacked  with  a grievous 
sickness,  sent  to  invite  the  prior  to  come 
to  prescribe  fnr  him.  On  his  arrival  he 
found  the  soldier  dangerously  ill ; so  the 
prior  said  to  him,  ‘ My  lord,  if  you  believe 
me,  you  will  first  confess  your  sins,  and 
receive  the  body  of  Cbrist,  beforo  I attempt 
to  cure  you,  because  that  will  be  a more 
important  remedy  for  you.'"t  However, 
as  tho  study  of  medicine  was  found  to  in- 
terfere  with  more  important  duties,  a dc- 
cree  of  the  Council  of  Ilheims,  in  the  year 
1131,  prohibited  monks  and  canons  from 
pursuing  it;  and  in  that  of  Tours,  in  the 
year  1103,  Popo  Alexander  III.  declared, 
that  those  who  lcft  their  eloister  to  leam 
the  art  of  healing  or  to  pursue  the  study 
of  law,  would  incur  excommunication. 

Many  of  the  most  leamed  laymen,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  were  physicians. 
They  studied  with  tho  Arabs,  to  which 
education  may  perhaps  bo  ascribed  the 
errors  of  Amold  de  Villeneuve  in  matters 
of  faith.  He  too  had  studied  with  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  from  whom  he  leamed 
the  art  of  making  brandy,  which  they  re- 
garded  as  a medicine,  being  prevented  by 
their  law  from  using  it  for  any  other  pur- 
pose,  and  which  he  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duco into  Europe.  His  heretical  tenete 
on  poiuts  of  faith  caused  his  books  to  be 
bumt,  and  it  was  with  difiiculty  that  the 
Pope  succeeded  in  saving  those  which  had 

• Prudent.  Civ.  c.  02. 

♦ Chronie.  Senonicnsin,  Lib.  IV.  eap.  34,  apud 
Dachcr.  Spicileg.  Tora.  111. 


only  relation  to  medical  Science.  In  tho 
same  age  fiourishcd  Raymund  Lulle,  a 
man  of  noble  race,  senechal  of  the  King  of 
Arragon.  He  was  a warrior,  a poct,  an 
alchemist,  and  a theologian:  he  passed 
into  Africa  to  convert  the  Mahometans, 
and  was  reseued  when  about  to  sufibr  mar- 
tyrdom.  He  was  supposed  to  have  suc- 
ceeded as  an  alchemist  in  his  labours  to 
accomplish  the  great  work.  Even  the  muse 
of  Tasso,  like  that  of  Pindar,  does  not  dis- 
dain  to  mention  such  men  “ as  the  heroes 
who  repelled  ali  kinds  of  diseases;”*  for 
after  treating  how  Godfrey  was  woundetl 
at  tho  first  assault  of  Jerusolem,  we  are 
told, 

“ Erotiimis,  born  on  thc  banks  of  Po, 

Was  be  that  nndcrtook  to  cure  tlie  knigbt 

A]]  whnt  gTeen  herba  or  watere  pure  could  do : 

He  knew  their  powcr,  their  rirtoe,  and  their 
might: 

A noble  poet  was  the  man  also ; 

But  in  titia  eciencc  he  had  more  dclight ; 

He  could  restore  to  hetlth  death-wonndcd  men, 

And  moke  their  namea  immortal  with  hia  pcu.’’+ 

Bartholomcw  do  Granville  was  another 
leamed  and  noble  layman  of  that  age,  who 
composed  a work  from  the  writings  of 
Albert  the  Great  and  Vincent  de  Beau- 
vais,  which  was  entitled  De  Iiemm  Pro- 
prietate. Symphorien  Champier,  in  later 
times,  was  another  example  of  an  excel- 
lent theologian  and  philosophor,  a renown- 
cd  poet,  and  an  experienced  physician, 
versed  in  all  kinds  of  leaming.  Wo  find 
the  two-fold  character  of  these  men  gene- 
rally  recognised  on  their  tombs,  as  in  the  1 
inscription  on  that  of  Neri,  in  the  Neri 
chapel  at  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
len  de  Pazzi,  at  Florence,  in  which  the 
terms  “medico  ac  philosopho"  are  applied 
to  him. — Celebrated  in  the  middlc  ages 
wcre  Fracastor,  a physician,  astronomer, 
and  great  poct,  and  also  Speroni  of  Padua, 
a physician  and  philosopher,  who  was  so 
loved  by  St.  Charles  Borromeo  as  to  be  ad- 
mitted  to  his  Notti  Vaticane.  In  later 
times,  the  influence  of  piety  ceased  to  dis- 
tinguish  the  leaming  of  the  physicians,  so 
that  a striking  contrast  to  the  meek  spirit 
. of  the  theologico!  and  monostic  disputanto  1 
was  seen  in  the  writings  of  these  layculti- 
vatore  of  medical  Science  of  thc  sixteenth 
century,  who  resembled  tbeclassical  critics 
of  modera  times  in  making  the  margin  of 
books  their  field  of  battle.  The  furious 
and  ignoble  comb&to  of  thc  anatomiste 
orose  when  Vcselius,  from  tlio  schools  of 
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Padua  and  Bologna,  sent  forth  a book  to 
provo  that  Galen  had  described  the  anato- 
ni y of  animals  alone,  and  not  of  men,  and 
Sylvius  replicd  to  him  in  terms  of  such 
ou trago  and  insuit.  Veselius,  the  cele- 
brated  anatomist,  physician  of  the  Empe- 
ror  Charles  V.  was  knownwhen  at  Madria 
to  have  opened  the  body  of  a gentleman 
whose  heart  was  found  to  palpitate,  he 
having  probably  been  only  in  a trance. 
The  horror  inspired  by  this  event  was  so 
great,  that  it  was  generally  believed  he  had 
been  guilty  of  dissecting  a living  man. 
He  was  condemned  to  mako  a pilgrimage 
to  Palestine,  and  he  died  at  Zante  while 
on  his  return. 

The  study  of  law  was  in  an  early  ago 
cultivated  by  the  clergy.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  that  of  the  Roman  law,  at  Bologna, 
was  instrumental  to  the  diffusion  of  learn- 
ing.  Gratian,  who  made  the  celebrated 
compilation,  was  a Benedictine  monk, 
who  lived  there  in  the  middle  of  that  cen- 
tury. Many  clerks  studied  the  civil  law. 
St.  Philogonus,  who  succceded  Vital  in 
the  See  of  Antioch,  in  the  year  318,  had 
been  an  eminent  lawyer,  celebrated  for  his 
eloquence  and  leaming,  as  well  as  for  the 
holiness  of  his  life.  However,  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  masters 
of  law  were  not  desired  in  the  University 
of  Padua.  Innocent  IV.  found  it  neces- 
sary  to  issue  decrees  to  check  the  ardour 
for  this  study,  lest  the  Church  should  suf- 
fer injury,  and  he  prohibited  any  professor 
of  laws  to  be  admitted  to  an  ecclesiastical 
dignity.  Matthew  Paris,  writing  in  the 
year  1254,  laments  the  prevalence  of  such 
studies,  and  says,  “Almost  all  scholars 
now,  forsaking  grammarians  and  philoso- 
phers,  turn  to  laws ; quas  constat  non  esse 
do  numero  artium  liberalium : artes  enim 
liberales  propter  se  appetuntur,  leges  autem 
ut  salaria  acquirantur,"  an  opinion  very 
comformable  withwhat  was  said  in  a later 
age  of  lawyers  by  the  chancellor  D Aguesau, 
that  with  them  to  make  one's  fortune  and 
to  do  one's  duty,  meant  the  same  thing. 
Huguca  de  Bercy,  a poet  who  lived  in  tbe 
days  of  Philippe-Augustus,  is  stili  more 
severe  against  lawyers,  and  says,  “Les 
loix  apprennent  tromperie."  The  Church 
commemorates  the  action  of  St.  Andrew 
Avellin,  who  when  a youngmanat  Naples 
studying  jurisprudencc,  and  engaged  in 
pleading  for  private  clients,  finding  bim- 
self  in  a moment  of  oxcitement  guilty  of 
uttering  some  trivial  falsehood,  and  soon 
after  Corning  by  chance  to  the  words  of  the 
sacred  Scripture,  “ Os  quod  mentitur  oc- 


cidit animam,”  was  seized  with  such  com- 
punction,  that  immediately  from  that  hour 
he  renounced  all  such  engagements,  and 
gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the  divine  Ser- 
vice. In  consequence  of  the  prescript  of 
Honorius  III.  there  were  no  professore  of 
law  in  the  University  of  Paris.  In  the 
Complutensian,  Ximenes  the  founder  took 
care,  by  a severe  enactment,  that  there 
should  be  no  place  for  such  professore  in 
after  times.  The  same  prohibition  was 
maintained  in  Hiedelberg,  Prague,  and 
otlicr  ancient  academies  of  Gennanv. 

Without  taking  any  side  in  this  ques- 
tion,  one  may  observo  that,  in  all  countries 
where  the  modem  philosophy  prevails,  the 
importance  with  which  this  profession  is 
invested,  is  certainly  not  a little  remark- 
able.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  unjust 
to  overlook  the  noble  character  which  judi- 
cal  learning  and  manners  assumed  in  the 
ages  of  faith.  History  records  of  Anthony 
Koselli,  that  leamed  and  eloquent  lawyer 
of  Arezzo,  that  he  was  never  induced  to 
defend  a cause  which  even  appeared  to 
him  unjust.  In  the  chronicles  of  the  mid- 
die  age,  lawyers  sometimes  appeor  invested 
with  almost  a saintly  character.  They  are 
even  assisted  by  visions.  William  Lydyng- 
ton  bcing  employed  by  the  monks  of  Crow- 
land  to  support  some  cause  of  theirs  which 
was  pending,  saw  in  a vision  by  night,  as 
he  lav  restless  and  concerned  in  reflecting 
upon  the  case,  a certain  reverend  hero, 
clad  in  the  garb  of  an  anchorite,  who 
desired  him  to  take  the  refreshment  of 
sleep,  and  added,  that  he  would  succeed 
in  coursc  of  time.  He  concluded  that  it 
was  St.  Guthlake  who  had  appeared  to 
him,  the  patron  of  that  abbey,  who  having 
been  a great  soldier,  renounced  the  world 
and  lived  as  a hermit  in  the  fens.*  It  is 
impossible  to  regord,  without  awe  and 
reverence,  the  solemn  figure  of  Gothardus, 
rector  of  the  law  studento,  as  he  is  repre- 
sented  on  his  tomb  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
University  of  Pavia.  Ranulphus,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror, 
wrote  a book  entitled  De  Legibus  Anglis, 
which  consti tutes  him  the  father  of  English 
lawyers.  The  clergy  read  in  their  office 
a sentence  from  St.  Basii,  that  “ fasting 
makes  wise  legislators.  "f  We  have  seen, 
that  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  it  was 
imposed  upon  those  who  administered  the 
law.  When  the  Catholic  archbishops  and 
bishops,  and  mitred  abbots,  sat  in  parlia- 

■ Hist.  Crojlandensis  in  Rex.  Angtic.  Scriptor. 
Tom.  I.  002.  f Homil.  1.  de  Jejun. 
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msnt,  men  iike  Chancellor  Morton,  vho 
had  studied  the  canon  law  and  the  law  of 
God,  who  were  spiritually  wise,  and  when 
tho  nobles  who  aasisted  them, — some  of 
whom,  perli&ps,  could  only  get  their  cross 
for  their  signature, — legislated  for  England 
in  conformi  ty  to  their  principies,  there 
were  actg  of  parliament  passed  and  lawg 
enacted,  which  have  stood,  and  will  for 
ever  stand  to  all  pOBterity,  as  raodels  of 
legialative  wisdom.  The  men  of  our  age 
imagine  that  it  would  he  well  to  change 


them:  they  attempt  it,  fall  into  pitiable 
mistakes,  involve  things  in  confusion,  and 
become  justly  objecta  of  public  derision 
for  their  pains. 

Such  is  the  general  idea  of  the  leaming 
of  the  ages  of  faith  which  will  resuit  from 
a reference  to  their  works.  In  the  next 
chapter,  the  constitution  and  mannera  of 
schools,  and  the  history  of  the  rise  of 
llniversities,  will  stili  further  develope  it, 
and  can  hardly  fail  to  prora  interesting 
and  instructi  ve. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


HE  institution  of  schools 
supported  by  public  au- 
thority,  in  places  secured 
and  set  apart  for  instrue- 
tion,  was  unknown  to  the 
anclent  Greeks ; and  with 
the  Romans,  military  gloty 
for  many  ages  excluded  all  study  of  the 
liberal  arta,  tso  that  it  was  not  till  the  end 
of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era 
that  public  schools  began  to  be  maintained 
in  Home  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  The 
school  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  was  indeed 
of  great  antiquity.  From  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies  it  had  been  a seat  of  leaming, 
boa8ting  of  that  renowned  museum  found- 
ed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which  con- 
tained  an  ambulacrum,  a place  for  dispu- 
tation,  and  a house  in  which  the  sophista 
and  grammarians  were  lodged.  Among 
the  primitive  Christians,  it  had  become 
very  celebrated.  St  Jerome  says,  that 
from  the  time  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist 
it  had  possessed  ecclesias tical  docto rs. 
There  the  mathematica  were  also  studied 
by  the  Christians,  in  order  to  assist  the 
Church  in  the  computation  of  the  festivals. 
The  Pagana  themselves  were  induced  to 
attend  the  lectures  in  the  Christian  school 
at  Kome,  near  the  baths  of  Titus.  It  was 
to  a school  of  this  description  that  the 
stoic  Puniamus  was  indebtod  for  his  know- 
ledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  after- 
w&rds  be  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
very  school  that  had  instructed  him.  St. 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  used  to  boasL  that 
he  had  been  a disciple  of  St.  Pantenus, 
which  he  deemed  a greater  honour  than 


to  be  a master  himself.  In  the  school  of 
Alexandria  flourished  Origen,  Heraclaa, 
Dionysius,  John  and  other  learo- 

ed  Christian  doctorB.  This  celebrated 

school  was  destroyed  about  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  by  the  inrasion  of  tho  Ma- 
hometans.  The  school  of  Ctesarea-Palea- 
tina  was  also  celebrated  among  the  Chris- 
tians. St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  St 
Basii  theGreat,and  St.  Gregory  Xazianzen, 
who  stndied  and  taught  tliere,  rendered 
it  illustrious:  but  of  its  duration  we  have 
no  certain  evidence.  St  Basii,  departing 
from  Ciesarea  to  Constantinople,  the 
school  of  the  second  Kome,  soon  became 
renowned,  and  here  it  is  supposed  was 
founded  by  Constantine  a seat  of  letters, 
fumishing  the  first  instance  of  a public 
academy  endowed  and  instituted  by  author- 
ity.  That  of  Rome  was  cqually  celebrated 
as  was  also  that  of  Berytus,  which  three 
cities  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  having 
lectures  upon  the  Roman  law.  The  col- 
lege  of  Bangor  in  Britain  was  established 
by  monks  betere  the  time  of  Constantine. 
Sbortly  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  Bery- 
tus was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  and 
a fire  destroyed  what  had  been  saved  from 
that  ruin.  The  school  of  Constantinople 
lasted  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  when  it  was  extinguished  by  Leo 
the  Isaurian.  The  school  of  Carthage 
also  was  spoken  of  by  St  Augustin  as  the 
rival  of  that  of  Rome.  That  of  Milan  is 
celebrated  for  its  library,  and  from  St 
Augustin  having  gone  to  it  to  teach  rheto- 
ric.  In  the  fourth  century  a number  of 
schools  were  founded  in  Gaul  by  the 
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edict  of  Valens  and  Gralian.  That  in  the 
town  of  C leves  was  eminent,  which  it 
appears  had  existed  in  the  third  century, 
where  an  Athenian  had  taught.  Mar- 
aeilles  retained  ita  academy,  which  was  so 
grandi y described  by  Strabo  and  Cicero. 
The  schools  of  Hourdeaux,  'Iholouse,  Nar- 
bonne,  and  Trcve»,  are  expressly  mentioned 
from  the  epoch  of  the  fourth  century  ; but 
the  professor»  were  only  grammarians,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  rhetori cians,  for  no 
philosophers  or  professors  of  law  were  yet 
in  Gaut. 

Of  ecclesiaatical  schools,  the  earliest  that 
are  mentioned  are  those  of  Rome,  Alexan- 
dria,  and  Niaibe.  Such  schools  were  either 
public  or  conventual.  In  the  beginning 
of  thesixth  century,  Cassiodorus,  who  from 
a Roman  senator  had  become  a monk, 
lamentcd  the  deficiency  of  these,  compared 
with  the  secular  schools,*  and  oscribed  it 
to  the  wars,  which  raged  in  Italy.  Edessa 
was  soon  after  celebrated  for  its  ecclesi- 
astica! school.  The  conventual  schools 
were  episcopal  and  monastic.  Of  these 
the  first  instance  is  tbatof  Hippo,  founded 
by  St.  Augustin  for  the  education  of  young 
clerics,  as  a seminary  to  supply  priests  to 
the  Churcb.  Muratori  describes  the  deso- 
lution  of  Italy,  in  consequence  of  the 
ravages  of  the  barbarous  Goths  and  Longe- 
bards,  who  nearly  destroyed  all  lcarning, 
excepting  at  Rome  and  1'avia.  As  a 
remedy  for  this  evil,  the  parochial  schools 
by  the  clergy  became  general  throughout 
Italy  in  the  fifth  century,  which  institu- 
tions  thence  passed  into  Gall.  Thus  a 
council  in  Narbonese  Gall,  in  443,  decreed 
as  follows  : “It  pleases  us  that  all  priests, 
constituted  over  parishes,  according  to  the 
custom  which  ls  so  beneficially  established 
in  Italy,  should  have  junior  readers  un- 
married  in  their  houses,  whom  they  shall 
spiritually  nonrish,  instructing  them  in 
the  psalms  and  divine  lessons,  and  in 
the  law  of  God,  that  they  may  provide 
worthy  succeasors  for  themselves,  and 
receive  from  the  Lord  an  eternal  re- 
compence.”f  In  Spain  first  arose  the 
schools  of  cathedral  churches.  This  was 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 
Children  offered  by  their  parenta  were 
here  to  be  instructed  under  the  eye  of 
the  bishop,  J and  to  dwell  under  one  roof.§ 
Yet  the  first  Christian  schools  were  always 
adjoining  the  cathedral,  where  was  also 

* Pncfm.  ad  lib.  divines  et  humans  lection. 

1 1 Can.  Conoil.  Vnsioneusis,  II. 
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the  hospital  for  the  sick  and  for  pilgrims, 
and  there  Science  and  mercy  met  together,  j 
justice  and  peoce  kissed  each  other.  The 
first  schools  of  Paris  were  opposite  Notie 
Dame,  and  adjoining  the  churcb  of  St 
Germain  1’Auxerrois.  In  the  time  of  King 
Robert,  the  Palatine  schools,  so  called  from 
their  being  near  the  palace  of  Thermes,  were 
on  the  ascent  of  the  hili  of  St  Genevieve. 
The  schools  of  Rheims,  under  Hincmar,  in 
the  ninth  century,  were  celebrated.  Young 
men  fiocked  there  from  all  parts.  These 
schools  produced  great  bishops,  abbots.  and 
chancellors  of  K rance.  His  successor  Foul- 
ques  excited  emulation  by  his  example, 
for  he  did  not  disdain  to  study  with  the 
youngest  clerks.*  In  the  year  970,  the 
famous  monk  of  Aurilloc  in  Auvergne, 
Gerbert,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  these 
schools,  and  kmg  Robert,  son  of  Hugues 
Capet,  was  sent  to  study  under  bim  by 
his  mother  Adelaide.  Under  Guy  de  Cha- 
tillon  the  youth  of  the  city  were  also  in- 
structed, by  the  masters  of  the  cathedral 
school,  in  the  holy  scripturos  and  in  the 
ecdesiastical  computation.  At  I.yons  1 
saw,  adjoining  the  cathedral,  a very  ancient 
building,  called  the  manecanterie.  It  was 
the  cathedral  school,  erected  by  Leydrade 
the  archbishop  in  the  eighth  century.  The 
name  is  derived  from  mane  cantare,  to 
sing  matius,  for  it  was  here  that  bovs  ' 
were  instructed  in  the  chaunt.  In  the 
eleventh  century  we  find  St.  Maiolus,  a 
young  ecdesiastical  student,  repairing  to  ] 
Lyons  as  to  the  most  eminent  school,  the 
mother  and  nurse  of  philosophy,  as  St.  > 
Odilo  calls  it. f It  was  king  Ina  who 
founded  the  English  school  at  Rome.  We 
read  in  the  Saxon  chronicle,  that  in  the 
year  816  the  school  of  the  English  nation 
at  Rome  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Alfred 
was  a great  benefactor  to  it.  The  title  of 
one  of  the  great  hospitals  at  Rome  is 
derived  from  its  proximity  to  this  school 
of  the  Saxons.  1 n the  time  of  St.  Uernard 
it  was  usual  for  some,  even  of  monastic 
atudents,  to  be  sent  to  Rome.  St.  Peter, 
the  venerable  abbot  of  Cluni  in  the  twelfth 
century,  sent  some  of  his  disciples  to  Pope 
Lucius,  to  whom  he  wrote  in  these  remark- 
able  terms:  “According  to  the  will  and 
command  of  your  eminence,  we  direct  from 
the  bosom  of  Cluny’s  cloister  these  belored 
brethren  and  sons  to  the  common  father, 
yea  to  our  and  their  especial  father;  we 
commend  them  to  apostolic  piety.  For 
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the  cause  of  God  and  by  virtue  of  tibedi- 
ence  they  leave  their  native  soil,  repair  to 
a foreign  land,  and  scek  not  to  fly  from 
deoth  itself,  which  the  Roman  air  ia  accus- 
tomed  to  inflict  soquickly  upon  ourcountry- 
men  ; so  that  like  lamiis  they  go  to  the 
sacrifice."*  In  the  sixth  century  also 
arose  the  schools  of  the  new  fumily  of  the 
Benedictines,  which  spread  themselves  over 
the  whole  Western  church.  Of  thesc  the 
school  of  the  monastery  in  the  ialand  of 
Lerins  became  first  most  celebrated.  Thia 
was  founded  by  St.  Honoratns,  and  it 
produced  Maximus,  Faustus,  Hilary,  Cse- 
sarius,  V'incent,  Encherina,  Salvius,  and 
many  others.  The  school  of  Seville  in 
Spain  was  also  renowned  for  having  pro- 
duced the  great  St.  Isidore.  Of  this 
school  Mariana  says,  “ that  as  if  from  a 
citadel  of  wisdom  many  carne  forth  illus- 
trious  both  for  probity  of  manners,  and 
for  learning."  f Isidore  gave  this  precept 
for  all  similar  schools  in  Spain  : “ Cura 
nutriendorum  parvulorum  pertinebit  ad 
virum,  qnem  elegerit  pater,  sanctum  sapi- 
entemque atque  mtate  gravem,  informantem 
parvulos  non  solum  studiis,  litterarum  sed 
etiam  documentis  magisterioque  virtutum.” 
Until  the  time  of  Charlemagne  letters 
found  an  asylum  in  F.ngland,  and  especi- 
ally  in  Ireland  in  the  monasteries.  Henry 
of  Auxerre,  in  the  life  of  St.  Germain, 
j which  he  dedicated  to  Charles  the  Bald, 
j says,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  used  to  resort 
nnto  the  monks  of  Ireland,  for  the  sake  of 
learning,  and  that  they  received  from  them 
the  manner  of  forming  their  letters ; and 
Rede  is  a witness  that  in  the  year  664 
! “ many  of  the  noble  and  middle  classes  of 
England  left  their  country  and  passed  into 
Ireland,  for  the  sake  of  divine  reading,  or 
of  a more  continent  life,  and  some  within 
the  monasteries,  others  going  about  from 
cell  to  eell,  delighted  in  receiving  instrue- 
tion  from  masters,  all  whom  the  Irish 
liberally  received,  giving  them  daily  food 
wi tliout  price,  as  also  books  and  instructors 
gratuitously.";  Then  returning  horne,  they 
enriched  their  own  country  with  learning. 
Renowned  schools  and  colleges  wcre  in  the 
abbcys  of  Louth,  of  St.  Ibar  in  the  island  of 
Ueg  Eri,  on  the  coast  of  Wexford,  in  the 
fifth  century.  in  the  abbey  of  Clonard  in 
Eastmeath,  and  of  Rathene,  in  those  of 
Litmore,  Ross,  and  Bangor,  of  St.  Mary 
at  Clonfert,  and  in  that  of  St.  Ninnidiua 
in  the  island  of  Dam-Inis  in  the  Lake  of 
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Erne,  and  in  the  abbey  of  the  isle  of  Im- 
may  on  the  coast  of  Galway.*  At  this 
time  Theodorus,  a Roman  monk,  sent  by 
Pope  Vitalianus,  came  to  Canterbury,  where 
he  was  made  archbishop,  having  for  com- 
panion  the  abbot  Adrian.  These  were 
both  learned  in  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
When  Alcuin  presided  in  the  school  of 
York,  a crowd  of  scholars  resorted  thither 
from  France  and  even  from  the  farthest 
parts  of  Germany.  St.  Liudger  was  sent 
from  Saxony  to  York  to  study  under  him, 
and  remained  there  three  years  and  six 
months.  T anner  admits  that  the  English 
monasteries,  till  the  momenl  of  their  de- 
struction,  were  schools  of  learning  and 
education,  and  that  all  the  neighbours 
who  desired  it  might  have  their  children 
taught  grammar  and  church  mtisic  witbout 
any  expence  to  them. f In  the  abbey  of 
Jumieges,  where  our  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor was  educated,  there  were  many 
schools  for  the  monks  and  for  seculars,  in 
which  rich  and  poor  were  alike  received, 
and  the  poor  could  send  their  children, 
because  they  were  nourished  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the  monastery.  t In  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Benedict  on  the  Loire,  there 
were  at  one  time  five  thousand  scholars. 
Two  descriptions  of  colleges  flourished 
within  all  the  Benedictine  monasteries,  of 
which  one  was  for  lay  youths.§  The 
Scholasticus  was  the  master  of  the  school, 
who  not  only  excelled  in  the  Science  of  the 
divine  scriptures,  but  also  in  secular  learn- 
ing, in  mathematica,  astronomy,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  music,  rhetoric,  and  poetry. 
Trithemius  adds,  that  whenever  an  abbot 
found  no  monk  in  his  abbey  competent  to 
discharge  this  office,  it  was  no  subject  of 
shame  to  apply  to  some  other  monastery 
for  a monk  to  fili  it  ||  No  college  in  these 
ages  was  more  celebrated  than  that  of 
Fulda,  of  which  Raban  was  preceptor. 
Even  bishops  did  not  disdain  to  study  in 
the  schools  of  learned  abbots.  Thus  we 
read  of  Burchard,  Bishop  of  Worms,  who 
followed  the  instructions  of  Olbert,  Abbot 
of  Jumidge,  ‘‘a noble  and  powerful  bishop 
did  not  disdain  to  submit  himself  to  the 
form  of  a disciple : and  a humble  and 
foreign  monk  did  not  fear  to  assume  the 
part  of  a master  over  such  a niun.',<j  In 
the  Benedictine  monasteries  were  always 
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two  divinioris  of  boys  for  learning,  forming 
the  interior  or  claustra!  and  the  exterior 
or  canonical  schools ; the  former  for  those 
that  were  dedica  ted  to  religion,  the  latter 
for  seculan.  The  care  which  was  ex- 
pended  upon  ali  these  boys  is  deseri bed 
by  Udolricus,  in  the  third  book  of  his 
customs  of  Cluny,  where  he  concludes  that 
it  would  lie  difficult  for  any  son  of  a king 
to  be  nourished  with  greater  diligence  in  a 
palace  than  was  the  least  boy  of  the  low- 
est  rank  in  Cluny.  Many  sons  of  kings 
were  educated  with  the  children  of  the 
poor  in  monasteries  of  Benedictines.  Loth- 
aire,  son  of  Charles  the  Bald,  was  edn- 
cated  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain  L’Aux- 
errois,  Theodoric  III.  at  Kala,  lamis  VI., 
Pepin,  parent  of  the  great  Charles,  and 
Robert,  the  second  king  of  the  tbird  race, 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  lienis.  Kven  the 
exterior  achools  were  under  strong  monas- 
tic  discipline.  Ekkehard  the  younger  says, 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  book  on  the 
monastery  of  St.  GalI,  that  therc  were 
places  of  striet  discipline,  not  only  in  the 
cloisteral  but  also  in  the  external  achools, 
from  which,  besides  clerks,  who  were  often 
there  nourished,  there  came  out  many 
illustrious  bishops.  Joochim  Vadi  anus, 
though  an  adversary,  bears  testimony  that 
in  the  masters  of  these  schools  were  re- 
quired  piety  and  erudition,  the  former 
being  estimoted  by  innocence  of  life  and 
lore  of  the  divino  worship,  tbe  latter  by 
the  judgment  and  exceilence  of  the  learn- 
ing which  was  posaessed.  Preceptors 
were  often  chosen  from  tbe  monasteries 
for  the  episcopal  schools.  “And  in  ali  these 
offices,”  says  Mabillon,  “ if  they  ever  re- 
ceived  any  thing  as  a gift  from  the  mnni- 
ficence  of  their  disciples,  they  used  to 
spend  it  in  pious  uses."  Thus  we  read  of 
Sigebert,  that  he  applied  many  things  to 
the  use  and  omament  of  the  church  of 
Jumieges,  which  he  had  received  as  volun- 
tary  presents  from  the  liberality  of  those 
whom  he  instructed. — With  Charlcmagne 
! arose  the  Palatine  school,  which  was  held 
in  the  palace,  of  which  the  scholars  were 
i in  the  conrt.  'J  his  waa  so  hir  ambulatory, 
] that  wherever  the  emperor  went  to  reside 
it  established  itself  in  the  imperial  palace. 
Louis-le-Debormaire  and  Charles  the  Bald 
continued  to  maintain  the  school  in  their 
palaces,  in  which  had  always  presided  from 
the  time  of  Charlemagne  the  most  learned 
monks,  Alcuin,  1’eter  of  Piso,  Clemens, 
Claudius  a Spaniard,  Amalarius,  the  I)ea- 
con,  Angelomus  the  Monk  of  Luxeuil,  and 
Scotus,  who  gave  lessons  on  the  holy  ecrip- 


tures,  on  tradition,  and  on  the  liberal  arts.» 
The  zeal  of  Charlemagne  for  learning  ia 
finely  erinced  in  his  admirable  letter  to 
Baugolf,  Abbot  of  Fulda,  and  to  other 
abbots.  By  means  of  Alcuin,  it  was  said, 
that  a new  Athens  had  arisen  in  France. 

It  is  not  denied  that  there  had  been  as  we 
have  shown  schools  in  Gaul  before  his  time: 
for  Bede  speaks  of  Sigebereht,  King  of  the 
East  Saxons,  haring  fled  to  France,  and 
says,  that  when  he  returned  to  his  king- 
dom,  he  instituted  a school  in  imitation  of 
what  he  had  seen  in  France,  in  which 
boys  were  instructed  iu  letters,  Bishop 
Felix  himself  assisting.f  But  the  wars 
and  troubles  of  the  eighth  century  were  a 
great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  learning. 
The  Council  of  Valence  in  the  year  865, 
recommends  the  erection  of  schools  for 
divine  and  human  Sciences,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical  chaunt,  because  from  the  long  in- 
terruption  of  studies.  ignorance  of  the 
faith,  and  the  want  of  ali  science  have 
invaded  many  of  the  churches  of  God. 
Tho  exertions  of  the  great  Alcuin  and 
other  British  monks  under  Charlemagne 
and  his  son  l«wis,  led  to  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  schools.  Alcuin,  amidst 
ull  his  labours  of  composition,  gave  public 
lessons  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin  at 
Tours,  “ I your  Flaccus,”  he  says  in  a 
letter  to  Charlemagne,  “according  to  your 
exhortationi  and  good  desire,  apply  myself 
to  minister  to  sorne  under  the  roof  of  St. 

M artin  the  honey  of  the  holy  Scripturos. 
Others  I endeavour  to  inebriate  with  the 
old  wiae  of  ancient  learning,  others  i be- 
gin  to  nourish  with  the  apples  of  grana-  j| 
matic  subtilty.  Some  1 try  to  illuminate  ! 
in  the  Science  of  the  stars,  as  if  of  tbe  : 
painted  canopy  of  some  great  house;  I 
am  made  many  things  to  many  persona  jj 
that  1 may  edify  as  many  as  jxissihle  to 
the  advantage  of  the  holy  church  of  God, 
and  to  the  honour  of  your  imperial  king- 
dom.” 

In  813,  a celebrated  synod  at  Mayence 
ordered  the  dergv  to  admonish  the  people 
that  parenta  should  send  their  sons  to  the 
school  whether  in  monasteries  or  in  the 
houses  of  the  parochial  clergy,  that  they 
might  leam  there  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
the  symbol  and  the  “our  Father,”  and 
whatever  was  necessary  for  instruction  in 
the  Catholic  faith. J There  were  paro- 
chial catechetical  schools  which  were  also 
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i gratuitous,  and  in  another  synod  in  800,  it 
was  ordered  that  the  parochia!  priests 
should  hnre  schools  in  the  towns  and 
villages,  that  the  little  children  of  ali  the 
I'  faithful  might  learn  letters  from  them ; 

! “let  them  receiveand  teach  these  with  the 
| utmost  charity,  that  they  themselves  may 
ahine  as  the  stars  for  ever.  I-et  them  re- 
ceive  no  remuneration  from  their  scholars 
ij  unless  what  the  parents  through  charity 
jj  may  voluntarily  offer."*  lndeed,  so  early 
i;  as  in  the  fifth  century,  the  clergy  had  not 
oniy  cathedral  schools,  but  also  others  in 
i the  country  villages.  In  the  year  529, 

• | the  Council  of  Vaison  strongly  recommends 
ij  the  bnilding  of  these  country  schools.  Yet 
i a late  writer  of  the  life  of  Caxton  asserts 
that  parochial  grammar  schools  in  villages 
were  first  established  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
j tury ! In  the  monasteries  there  were  the 
! major  and  the  minor  schools.  In  the  latter, 
j boys  were  tanght  the  symbol,  the  "our 
il  Father,"  the  Psalma,  chaunt,  arithmetic, 

| and  grammar.  In  the  major  schools  the 
! various  branches  of  learning  were  culti- 
vated,  sacred  letters,  mathematica,  music, 
poetry,  the  oriental  languages,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Arabie.  The  most  celebrated 
were  in  the  monasteries  of  Fnlda,  St.  Gall, 
Hirsfeld,  St.  Alban  of  Mayence,  Bec, 
Corby,  Milan,  St.  Deny  at  Paris,  St  Max- 
imos at  Treves,  at  Rbeims,  Autun,  Tours, 
Straslmrg  : but  there  were  many  others,  a 
list  of  which  is  given  by  Launoi,  in  his 
book  De  Scholis  celebribus  a Carolo  Mag- 
no in  Occidente  instauratis.  Of  Fulda,  in 
the  ninth  century,  Trithemius  writes  as 
follows : “ There  flourished  there  a most 
learned  body  of  monks,  under  the  abbot, 

; Haban  Maur.  Their  fame  and  memory 
weTe  in  great  price  with  emperors,  kings, 

! and  princes,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
sanctity  of  their  lives,  but  also  of  their 
incomparable  learning."  Not  only  abbots 
sent  their  monks  to  this  school,  but  also 
from  ali  parts  of  Germany  and  Gaul,  noble- 
men  used  tosend  their  sons  to  be  instrncted 
by  Kaban  Maur ; and  as  he  was  most  mild, 
he  received  them  ali  with  great  care,  and 
instructed  them  according  to  the  age  and 
i disposition  of  each.  The  necessity  for 
episcopal  schools  was  inculcated  in  the 
celebrated  Council  at  Metz,  under  Chrodo- 
gang,  shortly  before  the  time  of  Charle- 
I magne.  The  school  was  to  be  attached  to 
the  cathedral,  where  the  clergy  were  to 
lire  in  community  under  the  bishop.  The 
fathers  of  the  sixth  Council  of  Paris  in 


829,  petitioned  the  Emperor  Louistofound 
three  public  schools  in  some  three  proper 
places  of  his  etnpire,  that  the  labour  of  his 
father  may  not  by  their  neglect  come  to 
be  in  vain,  that  the  holy  Church  of  God 
may  gain  honour,  and  the  emperor  an 
eternai  memory."  What  was  the  resuit  is 
unkno wn.  I n 859,  another  council  invokes 
pious  princes  and  all  bishops  to  provide 
for  the  support  of  schools  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  also  of  human  literature, 
“ that  on  all  sides,  public  schools  may  be 
constituted  for  both  kinds  of  erudition, 
divine  and  human."*  The  writer  of  the 
life  of  Bishop  Meinwercus,  describes  the 
episcopal  school  of  Paderborn  as  “ flourish- 
ing  in  both  divine  and  human  Science.” 
Multiplied  exercises  of  study  occupied 
youths  of  good  disposition  and  boys,  all 
under  claustral  discipline.  There  were 
the  trivium  and  quadrivium,  music,  dia- 
lectics,  rhetoric,  grammar,  mathematies, 
astronomy,  and  geometry.  There  flourished 
Homer  and  the  great  Virgil,  Crispus,  Sal- 
lust,  and  Statius.  1 1 was  a play  there  to 
make  verses,  and  sentences,  and  sweet 
songs ; and  of  the  beauty  of  writing  and 
painting  exeeuted  by  these  students,  we 
see  proofs  to  this  day.  A Council  at  Rome 
in  826,  under  Eugene  II.  ordained  that 
there  should  Iks  three  kinds  of  schools 
established  throughout  Christendom,  epis- 
copal, parochial,  in  towns  and  villages,  and 
others  wberever  there  could  be  found  place 
and  opportunity.  In  823,  Lothaire  I. 
promulgated  a decree,  to  establish  eight 
public  schools  in  some  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Italy,  “in  order  that  opportunity 
may  be  given  to  all,  and  that  there  may 
be  no  excuse  drawn  from  poverty  and  the 
difficulty  of  repairing  to  remote  places." 
Among  these  were  ravia,  Cremona,  Flor- 
ence,  Verona,  and  Vicenza.  In  the  tenth 
cenlurj',  St.  Gerard,  Bishop  of  Toni,  drew 
into  his  diocese  several  learned  monks 
from  Greece  and  from  lreland,  who  opened 
schools  which  produced  some  eminent  men. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fame  of  the  school 
of  Magdeburg,  under  Otheric,  was  spread 
through  all  Germany.  It  was  here  that 
St.  Adelbert,  the  apostle  of  Prussia,  was 
educated,  a beautiful  account  of  whose 
holy  youth,  and  of  the  affectionale  diligence 
of  his  masters,  is  given  in  the  ancient 
chronicles  of  that  city.f  The  Teutonic 
knights  in  Prussia  used  to  send  boys  of 
talent  into  Germany,  and  especially  to  that 
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school,  to  be  educated  in  Christian  leam- 
ing,  and  alms  for  their  support  used  to 
be  collected  in  Germany.*  Y?an  Espen 
supposes  that,  from  the  eleventh  century 
till  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  episcopal 
schools  had  failen  into  decay.f  Alexander 
III.  by  various  constitutions,  had  endea- 
voured  to  obviate  this  evil.  The  third 
Council  of  I.ateran,  in  1179,  says,  “Since 
the  Church  of  God,  as  a pious  mother,  is 
bound  to  provide  that  opportunity  for 
learning  should  not  be  withdrawn  from  the 
poor,  who  are  without  help  from  patrimo- 
nial  riches,  be  it  ordained,  that  in  every 
cathedral  there  should  be  a master  to  teach 
both  clerks  and  poor  scholars  gratis.”  J 
This  decree  was  enlarged  and  again  en- 
forced  by  Innocent  III.  in  the  year  1215. 
Hence,  in  ali  colleges  of  canons,  one  bore 
the  title  of  the  scholastic  canon.  Pope 
Innocent  III.  who  with  Honorius  III. 
was  most  zealous  for  the  increase  of  schools, 
extended  the  law  to  other  churches  be- 
sides  cathedrals,  that  there  might  be  a 
master  to  teach  gratis. 

The  formal  establishment  of  the  univer- 
sities,  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century ; 
but  celebrated  schools  had  existed  long  be- 
fore,  in  the  places  where  they  were  insti- 
tuted.  Joffridus,  Abbot  of  Crowland,  who 
succeeded  Ingulphus,  sent  monks  to  his 
manor  of  Cotenham,  near  Cambridge,  who 
used  to  walk  to  Cambridge  every  day  to 
give  lectures  in  a barn,  and  in  a short  time 
they  collected  a crowd  of  disciples,  so  that 
soon  the  studies  were  regularly  pursued  as 
follows  : Brother  Odo,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing,  taught  grammar  to  the  younger  boys  : 
at  prime,  brother  Tetricus  delivered  to 
youths  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  with  the  com- 
mentaries  of  Porphyry  and  Averoes  : at 
tierce,  brother  William  read  the  rhetoric  of 
Tully  and  Quinctilian:  master  Gisleber- 
tus,  on  every  Sunday  and  Saint’s  day, 
preached  the  word  of  God  to  the  people, 
and  on  ali  week  days  he  expounded  before 
sext  the  text  of  the  sacred  page  to  learned 
men  and  priests.§  Similar  details  might 
be  disco vered  relative  to  the  commence- 
ment  of  studies  in  the  other  great  univer- 
si tiesof  Naples,  Bologna,  Paris,  and  Oxford, 
which  were  ali  established  about  the  same 
time ; for  Europe  then  forming  almost  but 
one  country,  institutions  and  manners  fol- 
lowed  every  where  the  same  impulses  con- 
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temporaneously.  However,  the  univerities 
of  Padua  and  Perugia  did  not  arise  till  a 
century  later.  In  Spain,  the  three  greater 
universities  were  those  of  Salamanca,  which 
was  founded  by  Alphonzo  el  Sabio,  and 
afterwards  favoured  by  the  especial  patron- 
age  of  Queen  Isabella,  of  Alcala,  which 
was  instituted  by  Cardinal  Cisncro,  and  of 
Vallodolid,  which,  through  the  patronage 
of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  rose  to  great  emi- 
nence.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  other 
twenty-four  lesser  universities  of  Spain, 
were  at  Sarragossa,  Yalencia,  Se  ville,  Gre- 
nada,  Itruria,  Cervera,  Toledo,  and  San- 
tiago.  The  word  Universitas,  signihed 
Corporation,  and  did  not  necessarily  imply 
universality  of  the  subjects  of  study.  At 
Montpellier  and  Salerno  there  were  uni- 
versities of  medicine  solely.  The  begin- 
ning  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  distin- 
guished by  the  multitude  of  colleges  which  j 
were  founded.  There  were  forty-two  in  ] 
the  university  of  Paris  alone.  The  schools 
of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  were 
now  found  every  where.  At  Paris,  the 
ancient  episcopal  school  in  the  Island  ad- 
joining  the  cathedral,  was  transferred  to 
the  Mountain  of  St.  Genevieve. 

The  universities  were  rendered  illustri- 
ous  by  the  lectures  of  the  great  monastic 
doctors,  most  of  whom  were  of  noble  and 
even  of  royal  blood.  Albert  the  Great  stu- 
died  successi vely  at  Padua  in  his  fathers 
house,  and  at  Paris,  where  he  gave  public 
lectures  on  Aristotle  in  the  year  1219.  The 
Place  Maubert,  is  so  called  from  this  Ma- 
gister Albert ; for  he  was  obliged  to  lecture 
in  the  open  air,  there  being  no  hali  large 
enough  to  contain  his  audience.  In  one 
of  the  courts  of  Magdalen  College,  in  Ox- 
ford, may  be  seen  the  stone  pulpit  project- 
ing  from  the  wall,  from  which  lectures  or 
sermons  were  delivered  in  the  open  air. 
At  Paris,  a Street  in  the  quarter  of  the 
university  menti oned  by  Dante,  is  stili 
called  the  Rue  du  Fouarre,  where  the  hay 
or  straw  used  to  be  dislributed  to  the 
scholars  to  furnish  seats.  Albert  then  re- 
tired  to  Cologne,  as  general  of  the  Domi- 
nican  order,  and  afterwards  became  Master 
of  the  Sacred  Palace  at  Rome;  he  also 
assisted  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  ; wearied  1 
with  his  labours  he  returned  to  his  convent 
at  Cologne,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1280. 
The  number  of  scholars  at  these  universi- 
ties was  prodigious.  Nearly  ten  thousand 
foreigners  of  every  nation,  and  many  of 
them  very  illustrious,  were  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bologna  in  an  early  age.  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  and  Peter  of  Blois,  were 
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stadents  there.  Pope  Alexander  III.  waa 
the  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture,  when 
exalted  to  the  Pontificate.  The  masters 
and  students  at  the  University  of  Paria 
were  so  numerous,  that  when  they  went 
in  procession  to  St.  Denis,  the  first  ranlcs 
were  entered  into  tho  church  of  the  abbev 
when  the  last  were  leaving  the  church  of 
the  Mathurins  in  Paris.  The  university 
on  one  occasion  promised  to  send  twenty- 
five  thousand  scholara  to  increase  the  pomp 
of  a funero!.  It  was  usual  to  sluay  at 
more  than  one  university.  The  great  Pope 
Innocent  III.  had  studied  at  Home,  Bo- 
logna,  and  Paris ; and  Alexander  V.  shone 
both  at  Paris  and  Oxford.  Men  were  stu- 
dents till  the  age  of  tliirty  or  forty.  Guil- 
laume  de  Champeaux  after  huving  taught 
philosophy  at  Paris  with  great  applause 
where  Hugues  and  Richard  de  Saint-Vic- 
tor  were  his  disciples,  became  himsclf,  at 
an  advanced  age,  the  disciple  of  Anselm  of 
Laon,  in  order  to  study  theology  under  ( 
j him,  after  which  he  returned  to  Paris,  ' 
i where  he  was  the  first  to  establish  a double 
I school  of  theology,  one  in  Paria  itself,  and 
the  other  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor  which 
he  founded.  On  those  ancient  tombs  of 
' doctors  in  the  cloisters  of  Pavia,  the  mas- 
ter,  like  Nasario,  is  represented  instruc- 
ting  scholars  who  are  themselves  bearded 
; men  ; and  at  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at 
. Home,  shortly  after  its  foundation,  Dr. 
j Martin  Gregory,  says,  that  prelates  and 
' bisbops,  and  other  lionourable  personages 
nsed  to  sit  out  of  the  press  at  lattice  Win- 
dows looking  into  the  school,  hearing  and 
writing  down  the  lessons  of  divinity.  The 
church  commemorates  a trait  in  the  life  of 
St.  Camillus  de  lallis,  that  in  his  thirty- 
second  year.feeling  the  advantage  that  learn- 
ing  would  yield  him  in  consoling  the  sick 
J and  dying,  to  which  work  of  charity  he  de- 
i voted  himself,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  en- 
ter  into  the  first  class  of  grammar  with 
1 littlo  boys  and  thence  proceeded  to  study 
for  the  priesthood.  The  same  is  related  of 
St.  Jgnatius  Loyola.  Sometimes  the  whole 
life  even  of  a poet  was  cloistral  through 
his  anxiety  to  benefit  men  by  his  writings, 
as  was  said  of  “ gentle  Champier." 

Tout  ton  vivant  tu  n*M  fait  nultre  chose 
Que  ta  personne  tenir  tousjoura  enclose, 

Ponr  proGter  qtielque  chose  nux  humains 
Tant  que  des  livres  tu  os  conipoe  maints, 

Tu  as  parle  des  saiuctes  et  des  aolncts ; 

Et  au  dernier,  comment  pour  estre  rraina 
Et  bien  aim£  de  leurs  nobles  vassaulx 
Les  princes  doirent  rirre  soir  et  maina, 

Et  supporter  bonneraent  leur  viliains, 


De  tout  cecy  tu  as  moult  bien  parle 
Car  le  peuple  ne  doit  estre  fouil4.  • 

The  jurisdiction  enjoined  by  these  new 
academies  throughout  Europe  was  drawn 
from  the  constitution  of  Frederick  I.  Bar- 
barossa.  By  decree  of  Pope  Clement  V. 
in  the  Council  of  Vienne  in  1312,  the 
profession  of  Oriental  languages  was  added 
to  the  ancient  faculties  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  missionaries  to  the  east.  At 
Home,  Paris,  Oxford,  Bologna,  and  Sala- 
manca,  the  Hebrew,  Arabie,  and  Chaldaic, 
began  to  be  generally  taught.  Then  arose 
the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  and  after  the 
Council  of  Trent,  the  episcopal  seminaries 
were  multiplied,  in  which  it  was  expressly 
provided  that  the  students  should  assist  at 
mass  daily.  Some  councils,  chiefly  Bel- 
gian,  nrescribed  schools  on  Sundays  and 
festivals  after  mid-day,  that  the  poor  chil- 
dren  may  be  instructed  in  the  rudiments 
of  the  faith.f 

The  favour  and  indulgence  shown  by 
rulers  to  schools  of  learning  may  be  traced 
to  the  immunity  from  gifts  granted  by  the 
Caesars  Augustus,  Vespasian,  and  Adrian  to 
the  professors  of  the  liberal  arts.  Domitian 
seems  to  have  withdrawn  this  dispensation, 
which  when  restored  was  restricted  to 
Asia  by  Antoninus  Pius.J  Constantine 
the  Great  confirmed  and  increased  ali  the 
privileges  of  learning,  of  whom  three  con- 
stitutione in  favour  of  schools  are  in  the 
thirteenth  book  of  the  Theodosian  code. 
This  emperor  was  not  the  first  to  appoint 
salaries  for  the  professors,  since  Vespasian, 
Adrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius,  are  recorded 
to  have  set  the  example,  confining  their 
patronage  to  the  four  sects  of  the  Stoics, 
Platonists,  Peripatetica,  and  Epicureans.§ 
To  the  multitude  of  students,  who  flocked 
from  ali  parts  to  Rome  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury,  Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Gratian,  gave 
rules  and  privileges  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  code  of  Theodosius.  By  this  law,  the 
students  were  forbidden  to  frequent  the- 
atres  or  taverns,  and  all  whose  lives  did 
not  correspond  to  the  digni ty  of  liberal 
things  were  to  be  beaten  publicly  and  ex- 
pelled.  No  student  was  to  remain  after 
the  age  of  twenty,  which  prescription 
Keulfel  justly  regards  as  an  instance  of 
imperial  jealousy  most  injurious  to  learning. 
The  discipline  and  privileges  of  the  aca- 
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demy  of  Constantinople  were  similar. 
Theodosius  raised  professora  of  learning  to 
the  dignity  of  counts  of  the  first  order,  a 
title  iuvented  by  Constantine,  and  divided 
into  three  degrees  of  honour.  For  Con- 
stantine thought,  that  ali  who  partook  in 
the  labours  of  goveming  in  a civil  or  mili- 
tary  situation  should  be  stylcd  his  com- 
panions.  They  were  also  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  the  spectabiles  which  placed 
them  next  to  the  first,  who  enjoyed  the 
chief  honours  in  the  empire-  J ulian  de- 
creed  that  the  Christians  should  neither 
teach  the  liberal  arts  nor  1«  reoeired  for 
instruction  in  them  by  pagan  professore, 
with  the  exception  of  one  whose  name  was 
mentioned,  but  this  persecution  did  not 
last  long.  Justinian  was  illiterate,  and  no 
lover  of  learning ; but  such  was  his  zeal 
for  building  magnificent  temples,  that  he 
took  for  that  purpose  the  stipends  which 
had  been  granted  by  former  kings  to  the 
masters  of  liberal  Sciences.  The  Emperor 
Frederic  I.  in  his  famous  constitution  which 
is  the  base  of  university  jurisdiction,  gave 
several  privileges  to  students  and  profes- 
sore. At  this  time  the  dangers  to  which 
solitary  students  were  exposed,  travelling, 
and  passing  into  strange  countries,  were 
so  great,  that  by  this  decree  it  was  made 
a peculiar  crime  to  touch  or  wound  any  stu- 
dent or  scholar  travelling,  or  remaining  in 
a foreign  land  for  the  sake  of  learning. 
Ali  such  persons  are  placed  under  the 
especial  protection  of  the  emperor,  who  is 
most  anxious  to  defend  and  favour  with 
peculiar  love  those  by  whose  Science  the 
whole  world  is  enlightened  and  reduced  to 
obedience  towards  God  and  to  rulers  who 
are  his  ministers,  who  make  themselves 
exiles,  for  the  sake  of  Science,  and  poor 
from  being  rich.  On  occasion  of  a great 
sedition  at  Paris,  between  the  town  and 
the  students  reapecting  the  price  of  wine, 
which  led  to  a great  interruption  of  scho- 
lastic  exercises,  Henry  111.  of  England 
addressed  an  inritation  signed  with  his 
own  hand  to  the  masters,  and  to  ali  the 
scholarsof  Faris,  in  which  he  says,  “Hum- 
bly  compassionating  the  straits  and  tribu- 
lation  which  you  suffer  at  Paris  from  an 
unjust  law,  and  wishing  piously  to  assist 
you  in  reverencc  for  God,  and  his  holy 
church  ; we  wish  to  signify  to  you,  that  if 
it  pleased  you  to  pass  into  our  kingdom  of 
England,  we  will  assign  for  your  use  what- 
ever  city,  borough,  or  town  you  may 
choose,  and  secure  you  all  liberty  and  tran- 
quillity.”  More  than  a thousand  in  con- 
sequence  removed  to  Oxford,  and  by  order 


of  the  king  the  rate  of  lodging  was  not  to 
exceed  a certain  sum.  Some  French  an- 
thors  suspeet  that  the  king  of  England 
excited  the  sedition  in  order  to  profit  by  it 
in  gaining  possession  of  those  leamed  men. 
To  the  twelfth  century  may  be  traced  the 
origin  of  theological  degrees,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  year  1562,  that  the  Coundl  of 
Trent  authoritatively  established  for  the 
whole  church  degrees  in  theology  and  canon 
law.  The  degrees  of  universities  were 
conferred  by  giving  the  chair,  the  book, 
the  cap,  the  gown,  the  gold  ring,  and  the 
kiss,  and  the  profession  of  faith.  The  first 
signified  the  faculty  of  teaching  others. 
The  book  was  presented  open  to  signify 
that  the  candidate  must  study  with  dili- 
gence,  and  then  it  was  given  into  his 
hands  closed,  to  signify,  that  it  was  not 
only  in  books  but  in  the  mind  that  wisdom 
was  to  be  retained.  The  cap  belonged  to 
the  clerical  office.  The  ring  given  to  doc- 
tors  signified  the  mystic  marriage  to 
Science.  The  kiss  was  to  denote  the  fel- 
lowship  which  should  exist  among  the 
learned.  The  profession  of  faith  was  pre- 
scribed  by  Pius  IV.*  Great  honour  and 
pompous  ceremonies  belonged  to  universi- 
ties. Foreign  kings  would  assist  as  spec- 
tators  before  an  assembly  of  five  thousand 
graduates,  which  was  the  number  at  Paris 
when  there  were  twenty-five  thousand 
scholare.  The  grandeur  of  the  purple 
yielded  to  the  scholastic  dignity.  In  the 
year  1476,  the  University  of  Paris  refused 
to  give  the  degree  of  doctor  to  a man  for 
whom  the  kings  of  France  and  of  Spain 
had  requested  il.f  The  zeal  for  these 
foundations  continued  in  Catholic  countries 
unabated.  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  to  facili- 
tate the  instruction  of  youth,  opened  a 
college  at  Pisa,  where  he  assembled  the 
most  excellent  masters  of  Italy.  There 
were  at  least  eight  universities  founded  in 
France  during  the  fifteenth  century,  while 
nothing  but  the  work  of  dissolution  pro- 
ceeded  in  England,  though  it  had  been  im- 
mediately  preceded  by  Wolsey's  founda- 
tion  at  Ipswich.  The  lastinstance  of  the 
establishment  of  a university  was  in  the 
year  1547,  when  Charles  of  I-orraine,  Arch- 
bishopof  Uheims,  uncle  of  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  solicited  and  obtained  from  Home 
the  establishment  of  a university  at  Rheims, 
on  the  model  of  that  at  Paris.  It  became 
distinguished  for  the  piety  as  well  as  the 
learning  of  its  masters  and  scholare.  But 
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and  anxious  study  to  find  thc  sense,  attend 
humility : that  a quiet  life  is  necessary  to 
wisdom,  evcn  tbe  heathen  sages  taught ; 
and  this  cannot  be  found  «rithout  the  neces- 
sarie» of  life,  and  on  the  olher  hond,  without 
the  absence  of  luxurious  delights, — for  the 
abundance  of  things  extinguishes  the  light 
of  prayer,  and  tliercfore  joyful  poverty  is 
an  excellent  thing  to  assist  studies,  as  many 
of  the  ancients  also  found.  Philosophy 
requires  a foreign  land,  and  somctimes 
niakes  one's  own  country  a foreign  one,  be- 
cause  it  engrosses  a man  wholly,  and  pre- 
vents  him  from  being  engaged  in  domestic 
concems."*  And  to  the  sanie  effect  speaks 
Vincent  of  Beaurais,  who  says,  " A foreign 
land  is  one  of  the  helps  to  leaming  and  philo- 
sophy,  beeause  it  docs  not  suppose  the  mind 
to  grow  forgetful  of  it»  end,  and  it  is  the  6rst 
of  virtues  to  leam  gTadually  to  withdraw  the 
mind  from  these  risible  and  transitory  thing», 
that  afterwards  one  may  be  able  to  relin- 
quish  them  freely."'|-  To  the  young  scholar 
in  a foreign  land,  solitudo  is  the  tuother  of 
tears  and  piety.  Suvedra,  from  the  judg- 
ment  of  his  chivalrous  lore,  goes  so  far  as 
to  say,  that  youth  hardly  ever  succeeds 
in  its  own  country : friends  and  relations 
render  it  too  insolent ; but  in  foreign  lands 
the  case  is  otherwise,  for  necessity  retiders 
it  there  more  circumspect,  and  obliges  it  to 
form  its  manners  to  gentleness,  to  conciliate 
favour.  In  his  own  country  a young  man 
feels  more  free  and  moro  assured  of  receiv- 
ing  panlon ; but  wherc  he  is  unknown  he 
lears  the  rigour  of  strangers  : besides,  it  is 
in  foreign  countries  that  he  loses  insensibly 
that  rudeness  of  manner,  that  retired  humour, 
that  ridiculons  vanity,  which  prerail  among 
those  who  have  not  fre<|ucnted  various  na- 
tions. ” t Methinks  now  I hear  some  voice 
repeat  the  poet  s invitation,  and  say, 

**  Revele  to  me  the  aarred  noiirserr 
Of  virtne,  which  with  yon  doth  there  remaine, 
Wherc  it  in  silver  bowre  does  hidden  ly 
From  riew  of  raen  and  wicked  world’»  Uisdaine.''$ 

Whqre,  like  that  happy  race  of  which  an 
older  poet  sings,  “ the  children  of  heaven, 
nourished  with  illuslrious  wisdom,  with  the 
fruit  of  that  holy  country  whpre  it  is  said 
celestial  Harmony  gave  birth  to  the  chaste 
Muses,  enjoy  for  a time  that  bright  pure 
air,  and  those  sweetly-blowing  winds,  which 
refresh  the  uuviolated  land,  where  dwells 
that  Love  which  was  seated  by  the  side  of 

* De  Nugis  Curialium,  Lib.  VII.  cap.  13. 
f Speculum  Doctrinale,  Lib.  I.  cap.  29. 
t Chri.Htiau  Prince,  Lib.  II.  208. 
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Wisdom,  the  handmaid  of  every  virtue."* 
Who,  in  fact,  would  not  wish  to  behold 
the  interior  of  these  C&tholic  colleges,  I 
which  have  left  such  a sweet  and  holy  I 
memory  ! " We  had  loved  it  witli  fondness 
like  our  native  horne,"  says  one  whose  earlv  I 
ycars  were  spent  in  the  English  college  at 
Douay.  “Domestic  harmony  and  mutual 
confidence  had  indeed  at  all  times  made  a 
college  life  a happy  life;  and  I will  atfirm, 
that  many  now  living  in  diderent  classes  of 
society,  as  many  before  us  have  done,  look 
back  with  complacency  to  Douay,  and  call 
the  happiest  period  of  their  life  the  years  of  i 
youth  spent  there  in  preparatoiy  studies, 
with  companions  and  friends  who  were  dear 
to  them  ? f It  is  not  thus,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  sophists  look  back  to  the  days  of 
youth,  and  to  the  place  of  their  instruction.  ! 
But  the  schools  of  holy  Church  were  not  j 
their  mother. 

Far  from  tho  tumuit  of  cities,  the  young  ' 
Levites  who  are  destined  to  bear  the  holv  || 
ark  of  the  new  alliance,  and  those  also  who  ! 
are  to  serve  God  in  the  walks  of  secular  ! 
occupations,  are  assembled  to  enjoy  the  j 
sweets  of  solitudo,  and  to  animate  each  other  jj 
with  the  love  of  study  and  of  wisdom,  having 
before  their  eyes  great  examples,  which  • 
always  constitute  the  most  perfect  school  of 
life.  Here  they  apply  to  a course  of  pro- 
found  loaming,  which  often  occupies  them 
till  an  advanced  age.  Their  religious  ex-  j 
ercises  commence  and  close  each  day.  The 
solemn  wind  of  night  stili  sighs  in  the 
towers,  but  the  bell  has  sounded,  and  every  j 
one  rises  from  sleep.  The  dawn  has  not  i 
yet  streaked  the  aky,  but  the  long  corridores 
give  echoes  to  the  passing  steps  of  the  ‘ 
student.  In  the  chapel  is  already  collected  1 
that  throng  of  devout  youths  and  venerable  i 
masters,  whom  C liris t in  his  own  garden  | 
chooses  to  be  his  helpinates,  some  of  whose  ! 
devoted  lives,  perchance,  shall  be  hereafter  I 
sung  deservedly  in  heights  empyreal.  Let  i 
England  no  more  boast  of  those  roses  of 
the  divided  houses  which  dyed  her  fields 
in  the  blood  of  her  children.  Let  her 
remember  rather  that  band  of  innocents 
which  she  sent  forth  to  Liege  and  Lisbon, 
to  Douay  and  to  Rome,  who  returned  to 
her  bosom  each  year  as  the  dowers  of  the 
martyrs,  among  which,  as  the  venerable 
Bede  would  say,  neither  roses  nor  lilies 
were  wanting  ; for  many  of  them  were 
worthy  to  receive  crowns  compOsed  of  both, 

— white  for  angelic  purity,  or  purple  for  the 

* Eurip.  Medea,  822 

f Narrative  of  tbe  Seizure  of  Douay  College. — 
Catbolic  Magazine. 
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passion.  In  their  cella  and  connnon  balla 
simplicity  ia  everywhere  seen,  and  the  hum- 
blest  offices  are  imposed  upon  ali  in  suc- 
ceasion,  to  temper  the  grandcur  of  their 
vocation  or  the  dignity  of  their  atate.  On 
the  evening  of  two  daya  every  week  they 
walk  abroad,  either  through  some  magnifi- 
cent park,  under  the  ahade  of  a darksome 
wood,  or  to  the  aummit  of  some  rocka,  or 
in  a delicioua  valley  watered  by  a stream, 
whieh  winds  among  ita  flowery  meadows. 
Theae  are  their  pure  enjoyments.  Far 
froin  spending  their  daya  in  sensuality, 
under  the  ahade  of  the  altar,  a frugal  and 
even  austere  nourishment,  prepares  their 
bodiea  for  a mild  and  apiritualised,  for  a 
long  and  healthful  life.  Their  minds  are 
tuned  to  every  gracious  harmony,  are  im- 
bued  with  every  grand  and  solemn  truth. 
Music  ia  the  language  of  their  thoughts ; 
while  sacramenta!  lore  and  saintly  Science 
form  them  to  wisdom.  From  time  imrne- 
morial  in  these  Catholic  schools,  all  over 
the  world,  it  was  the  custom  to  open  the 
classes  with  a mass  to  the  Holy  Ghost, — 
with  the  hymn,  "Veni  Creator  Spiritus, 
mentes  tuorum  visita," — that  is,  they  im- 
plored  the  Divine  grace  to  visit  their  minds, 
in  order  that,  whilst  they  partook  of  the 
salutary  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
they  might  be  strengthened  againat  the 
enemy  of  mankind,  who  might  tcmpt  them 
to  pluck  the  poisonous  fruit,  whieh  that  tree 
also  bears.  They  sought  not  glory  in  their 
devoted  labours ; they  prorided  surer  means 
for  sweet  tranquillity  during  the  rest  of  life 
than  the  reward  of  superior  ability,  whieh 
the  poet  vainly  boasted  could  secure  it : — 

6 yiKoiv  5«,  Xnnrov  dpfpi  jStorov 

"Ex*1  pvkiTrfvirirov  rvSiav 

y tlXKtP .* 

The  triumph  of  a youth  in  the  arhools  of 
holy  Church  did  nerer  sound  as  a note  of 
mouming  to  his  unsuccessfttl  companiona  : 
unlike  the  conqueror  in  the  ancient  games, 
he  did  not  by  his  victory  occasion  to  others, 

Ndtmw  /eat  drtp  orfpap 

rXakrtro y,  sal  faUpvfop  oipov. 

a detested  and  shameful  roturn  horne,  a 
moumful  silence,  and  a desire  of  darkness 
to  cover  them.f  He  did  not  rob  them  of  a 
tnild  welcome,  nor  of  the  sweet  smile  of 
their  mother  os  they  came  to  her  arma; 
they  retumed  not  as  through  streets  full  of 

• Pindar,  Olymp.  XI.  t Oljinp.  Vm.  S. 
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enemies,  fallen  from  nn  high,  and  opprossed 
with  calamity.*  These  were  the  cruel 
victories  of  heathens,  barbarous  and  delu- 
sive, — but  the  crowning  of  the  Christian 
conqueror  was  a common  joy,  and  he  alone 
felt  humbled.  Religion  even  had  in  store 
her  own  sweet  balins,  to  administer,  witlt 
kind  and  cunning  hand,  to  the  sorrows  of 
young  students,  who  were  depressed  with  a 
sense  of  their  own  inability  to  serve  and 
honour  the  masters  of  their  education ; for 
she  taught  them,  that  the  inferiority  of  their 
talcnts  took  nothing  fiom  them  in  tho  oyes 
of  God,  and  rendered  them  no  leas  dear 
and  precious  to  their  common  mother : she 
taught  them,  that  failure  and  disappointment 
might  be  more  conducive  to  their  future 
happiness  than  the  most  brilliant  success  : 
she  always  said,  “ Give  me  but  your  will, 
and  1 engago  to  make  you  wise  and  happy  : 
I ask  not  genius,  I ask  not  strength,  health, 
success,  crowns,  applause, — I ask  but  your 
heart."-|-  True,  the  discipline  of  her  colleges 
was  striet  and  watchful ; but  how  stnall  a 
part  of  education  is  the  attaminent  of  know- 
ledge, in  whieh  vain  sophista  now  say  it  all 
consists ! The  human  character  is  beheld 
in  the  greatest  deformity  in  a man  without 
education,  and  possessed  of  immense  general 
knowledge, — who  knowa  much,  but  every 
thing  knowa  ili. — 

jrdXX’  rynitrraro  tpya,  kokw  6"  ^irurraro  irdvra/t 

Religion  did  not  sanction  that  system 
againat  nature,  whieh  takes  the  infant  from 
ita  mother' s breast,  and  leaves  the  youth  to 
lament  in  the  words  of  the  Forsaken  Ion, — 

X povov  yhp,  ov  p <XPir  o dyrdkatr 

pj]Tfp>s  rptxfnjtrat,  sal  r*  rtfxp6jjvai  fiiov 
atnarfprjOrjv  (piXTanjs  pprpot  Tpwpiji.^ 

Not  the  planet-like  order  of  her  temples, 
whieh  is  to  glorify  Heavens  mercy,  but  the 
unhallowed  mechanism  of  the  factory,  whieh 
is  to  enrich  commercial  tyrants,  demanda 
that  sacrifice.  All  that  she  required  of  the 
child  wns,  that  on  first  coming  to  the  use  of 
reason,  he  should  make  an  act  of  the  lore 
of  God,  because,  if  that  were  omitted,  be 
would  be  guilty,  as  St.  Thornas  Aquinas 
held,  “of  mortal  sin.”  But  though  she 
imposed  no  exercises  beyond  their  strength, 
she  knew  that  they  aro  blessed  wbo  have 
bome  tho  yoke  from  their  youth  ; she  knew 
that  tho  source  and  the  root  of  all  goodness 

• Pyth.  Viti. 

f I.e  Petit  Mumel da  Pieiu  Ecolier:  Paris,  18U8. 
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and  of  all  honour,  is  the  having  been  from 
youth  wx-ll  instructed.  The  Spaniards  as- 
cribed  even  the  cruelty  and  savage  temper 
of  Don  Pedro  to  the  negligence  or  igno- 
rancc  of  his  govemor,  Don  Alonzo  Albu- 
quorque,  who,  say  they,  might  havc  tained 
him  when  young.*  What  a train  of  evils 
did  the  ancient  philosopher  diseem  as  atten- 
dant upon  false  discipline, — 'jrtvbanatdttav, — 
ignorance  and  error,  sadness  and  weeping, 
avarice  and  incontinence  ! + Discipline, 

thereforo,  with  her,  assumed  a decided  and 
infiexible  organization  ; but  with  what  love 
was  it  itnagined  ? with  what  benignity  was 
it  maintained  1 “ Sinite  parvulos  venire  ad 

me,"  said  our  heavenly  inaster  in  the  school 
of  God.  “ 0 sweet  Master,”  continues 
Thomas  de  Kempis,  “in  how  few  words 
dost  thou  enable  all  men  to  leam  hnmility  ! 
These  holy  words  console  the  humble  and 
the  poor,  comfort  the  simple  and  the  inno- 
cent,  tcach  us  all  to  become  like  children, 
without  malice  or  guile,  that  we  may  be 
beloved  bv  God  and  men."J  Jesus  in  the 
Heart  of  Youth,  a Dialogue  between  Jesns 
and  a Boy, — such  are  the  tities  of  works 
composed  by  the  inost  leamed  men, — a 
Bartolommeo  dal  Monte,  a Dionysius,  sur- 
named,  through  admiration  at  the  depth  of 
his  philosophy,  the  extatic  Doctor.  “We 
wish,”  says  the  holy  Benedict,  “ to  institute 
a school  for  the  Service  of  the  Lord,  and  we 
hope  that  we  have  not  placed  any  thing 
sliarp  or  painfnl  in  this  institution ; but  if, 
after  the  council  of  cquity,  tliere  should  be 
found,  for  the  correction  of  vice  and  the 
maintenance  of  charity,  any  thing  a littlo 
too  rude,  let  no  one,  through  fear  of  that, 
fly  from  the  way  of  safety : at  the  coin- 
mencement  it  is  always  narrow,  but  by  a 
progress  in  faith  and  in  a regular  lifc,  the 
heart  cxpands,  and  we  leam  to  run  with  an 
ineffable  sweetness  in  the  way  of  the  eom- 
mandmenls  of  God.”  These  are  the  last 
lines  of  the  Preface  to  his  Rule,  which  was 
for  the  strongest  aspiranta  to  perfection. 
Less  severily  was  shown  to  the  weak.  The 
master  of  the  monastic  schools  was  not  to 
be  hard,  clamorous,  and  reproachful ; but 
putting  on  the  bowels  of  a mother,  he  was 
to  be  gentle  and  affectionale,  so  that  what- 
ever  the  scholars  had  at  heart,  they  might 
securely  and  sincerely  trust  to  him.  § The 
masteis  and  professors  were  expressly  charg- 
ed  to  converse  often  with  the  scholars,  to 
tako  part  in  tlieir  exerciscs  and  plays,  that 

• Savedrn,  Christian  Prinee,  I.  16. 

t Cebetia  Tabula. 

j Manuale  Parvulorum,  I. 

f Statuta  Ordini*  Prtemonstratensis,  eap.  18. 


no  occasion  might  be  lost  of  useful  admoni- 
tion,  and  of  witming  their  hearts,  by  cvinc- 
ing  love  and  benevolencc.*  “What  obedi- 
ence,  and  humility,  and  brotherly  love," 
cries  Dr.  Martin  Gregory,  describing  the 
college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  “when, 
but  for  order  sake,  there  is  no  superior  in 
heart  and  mind,  when  the  greatest  divines 
in  the  world,  highest  in  place  and  dignity, 
will  ask  permission  that  they  may  serve  the 
youngest  students  at  the  table ! when  the 
good  fathers  of  our  Gnglish  college  wash 
the  feet  also  of  our  scholars  when  they 
arrive  first  at  Rome  ! When,  in  fine,  all 
are  fathers  and  brethren  and  sons  in  respect 
of  each  other  !”  Affectionate  solicitude 
was  constantly  proposed  as  their  duty.-)- 
“The  master  must  be  full  of  gentleness 
and  humanity,  for  his  disciples,"  says  St. 
Bonaventura,  “ tvbom  he  should  regard  as 
his  children,  so  as  to  evince  towards  them 
the  tendemcss  of  a mother  with  a fathers 
fimmess.” J “ The  master,”  says  brother 
John,  a barefooted  Carmelite,  “ should 
always  bcgin  with  some  prayer  like  the 
following  : ‘ Humillime  Rex  cnrdium  Jesu 
Christe,  per  viscera  misericordi*  tu®,  in 
quibus  visitasti  nos  oriens  ex  alto,  obsecro 
te,  creare  digneris  in  me  cor  humile  et 
purum,  cupidissimum  secret*  eruditionis 
tu® : ut  in  schola  humilium  discipulorum 
tuorum  fiam  dono  tuo  sapiens  ad  regendam 
sine  deceptione  novellam  prolem,  dulcissime 
genitricis  tu®.’  ” Like  Moses,  the  meekest 
of  men,  like  David,  the  most  humble  and 
gentle,  like  the  holy  father  Benedict,  who 
could  not  be  angry  even  against  those  who 
wished  to  poison  him,  the  master  must  be 
a pattem  of  the  tenderest  humanity,  showing 
always  a cheerful  and  mild  countenance,  to 
win  the  hearts  of  his  disciples,  never  irritated 
at  their  faults  or  moved  at  their  weakness, 
bearing  with  the  rudeness  of  some,  uncon- 
quered  by  the  difliculty  of  others,  so  that 
no  one  of  them  may  ever  fear  to  approach 
him  by  day  or  by  night.  This  sweetness 
and  affection  will  render  the  way  of  Christian 
perfection  stili  more  delighlful  to  them. 
This  will  softon  hearts  of  stone,  and  give 
them  hearts  of  flesh.  Every  day  he  must 
remember  to  offer  for  his  scholars  the  most 
holy  sacrifice  of  the  altar,  imitating  the 
example  of  him  who  said,  “ Lest  perchance 
my  sons  may  have  sinned."  But  if  at  any 
time,  through  their  faults,  ho  should  feel  his 
love  for  them  to  grow  cold,  he  should,  with 
great  effort  and  eamestoess  of  prayer,  en- 

• Statuta  Ordinis  Praunonstratcnaia,  cap.  ix.  mrt.  2. 
t Instructio  Magistri  Novitiorum,  Auct.  Joan.  a Jeau. 
I S.  Bonaventura,  Speculum  Novitionim,  eap.  13. 
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deavonr  to  banish  that  temptatum : he  should 
throw  his  eyes  npon  the  celestial  Master, 
our  most  swect  Redeemer,  who  never  de- 
spised  his  poor,  rade,  abject  apostles,  ob- 
tioxious  to  so  many  passions,  bnt  loved  them 
bore  with  them,  and  instructcd  them  with 
the  sweetest  lore.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
must  not  erince  a partiality  for  some  over 
the  rcst,  on  account  of  their  more  eminent 
sanctity  or  other  grace9 ; but  must  endear 
himself  to  ali  by  stndying  the  good  of  ali. 
In  reproving  faults,  let  him  never  use  harsh 
words,  bnt  as  the  Apostle  says,  if  any  one 
be  tempted  so  as  to  commit  a faolt,  we  must 
' instrnct  him  in  the  spirit  of  gentleness ; it 
| is  not  said  he  mnst  reproach  or  insuit,  or 
I adopt  any  such  mode,  but  that  he  must 
I instruet  him ; he  must  be  ready  also  to 
| excuse  them,  and  to  come  forward  himself 
in  their  behalf,  urging  their  inconsiderate 
1 youth ; and  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  ptmish  the  fanlt,  he  must  show  that  he 
separates  the  person  from  what  he  pnnishes, 
and  he  mnst  speak  soothingly  and  affection- 
ately  to  him,  as  to  something  most  amiable, 
and  far  removed  from  the  turpitudo  of  vice ; 
he  must  avoid  also  the  words  of  magisteria! 
authoritv,  and,  like  one  of  the  disciples,  as 
if  he  bad  not  himself  attained  to  perfection, 
he  must  associate  himself  with  their  labours ; 
thns  in  words  and  also  in  deeds  he  must  be 
kind  and  loving  towards  them.  For  his 
books,he  shottld  have  the  Holy  Gospels  and 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  Ascetics  and  Rule 
of  St.  Basii,  the  Morals  and  Pastoral  Caro 
of  St.  Gregorv,  the  Confessione  and  Medi- 
tations  of  St.  Angnstin,  the  Opuscule  of  St. 
Beniard  and  of  St.  Bonavcntura,  the  works 
of  Cassien,  Hugo  de  Saint  Victor  de  Claustro 
Anima.',  Ricardus  de  Saint  Victor,  Hom- 
bertns  de  Eruditione  Religiosorum,  Clima- 
| cus,  Innocent  and  Gerson,  Thomas  a Kem- 
: pis,  the  treatise  of  blessed  Vincent  do  Vita 
Spiritnali,  tho  works  of  Blosins  and  of  Oenis 
the  Carthnsian,  the  Institntions  of  Tanleris, 
Albertus  Magnus  de  Virtutibus  and  Landul- 
phus  de  Vita  Christi.  In  vulgar  tongues  he 
shonld  have  the  works  of  P.  Lewis  of  Grenada, 
Avila,  Diego  Peres,  Arias  and  St.  Xheresa, 
and  others.  And  for  history  he  should  have 
St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  Eusebius,  Theodoret, 
and  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  The  master 
should  take  care  to  employ  his  talenta  well. 
Spirilnal  men,  to  whom  education  is  en- 
trusted,  should  remember  that  tliey  perform 
their  dnty  to  God  when  they  commit  to 
memor)-  the  fruit  of  their  erudition,  along 
with  pleasant  and  delightful  histories ; that 
in  waJking  or  sitting  with  the  novices  they 
may  be  able  to  exhilarate  and  entertain 


them,  for  their  labours  mnst  be  refreshed 
with  joys.  Therefore  he  should  relate  his- 
tories to  them,  and  order  others  who  have 
the  ability  to  charm  their  companions  with 
relations,  and  he  may  vary  his  conversation 
by  a thousand  innocent  modes  of  diversiori, 
which  may  excite  a laugh  without  breach  of 
modestv,  instituting  little  cnntests  to  deter- 
mino who  can  imagine  the  most  perfect 
instance  of  the  love  of  God  or  of  hope,  and 
allowing  little  plays  to  be  represented  on 
the  sacred  history,  and  to  this  he  should 
add  singing  of  h)-mns  and  psalms,  to  raise 
their  souls  to  heaven.  As  for  extraordinary 
recreations  he  mnst  provide  that  all  games 
be  consistent  with  modesty  and  mutual  love, 
conducive  to  the  delight  of  the  mind  and 
the  refresliment  of  the  body.  He  should 
vary  also  his  mode  of  instruction,  and  make 
use  of  pictures  and  emblems,  to  administer 
delight,  and  keep  them  ever  impressed  with 
a sense  of  true  perfection,  that  they  may 
perform  all  their  actions  for  the  love  of  God, 
or  on  account  of  God.  He  must  explain 
to  them  what  they  are  to  hold  respecting 
the  mysteries  of  faith,  and  he  must  explain 
the  commands  of  the  Deealogue.  Youth 
heing  impatient  of  rest,  he  must  arail  him- 
self of  that  love  of  acclamation  which  Plato 
rcm&rks  in  them,  and  give  them  occasion  to 
make  formal  acts  to  inflame  their  hearts 
with  the  love  of  holiness  and  the  horror  of 
vice.  He  will  therefore  cry,  “ Vivat  Jesus 
Christus  Dei  altissimi  filius,"  and  they  will 
all  answer,  “ Vivat” — ‘*  Vivat  serenissima 
Regina  coelorum,”  and  they  will  answer, 
“ Vivat." — “ Convertantur  universi  homines 
ad  fidem  et  charitatem  Dei  ac  Domini  nostri 
Jesu  Christi,"  and  they  will  answer,  ‘‘Con- 
vertantur ;”  and  then  they  may  pronounce 
an  anathema  against  forgetfulness  of  God, 
ingratitude,  despair,  disobedience,  luxury, 
and  pride ; and  this  exercise  of  acclamation 
and  of  malediction  will  conduce  to  fervonr 
and  piety.* 

This  ideal  of  discipline  passed  also  to  the 
mind  of  persons  in  the  world.  Christine 
de  Pisan  speaks  of  the  poor  human  fragility 
hi  the  days  of  youth,  on  which  every  well- 
ordered  sense  should  have  compassion,  as  on 
a thing  subject  to  passions,  to  diverse  de- 
sires,  and  natural  assaults;  and  he  says 
that  masters  ought  to  correct  and  form  it  to 
good  manners  by  good  examples : rallicr, 
“ que  par  verberacions  ou  bateures  mais- 
triseuses."f  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  says, 
that  all  the  ecclesiastica!  colleges  in  his 

* Instructio  Magistri  Novitiorum,  Colon.  1613, 
cap.  2.  t Livre  des  Faia,  St c.  chap.  II. 
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time  were  expressly  formed  to  secure  that 
innocence  of  life  which  is  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  clerical  office.  A 
scholastic  class  was  govemed  so  far  like 
tho  Church  itself,  that  the  ultimate  object 
therein  was  to  save  souls  redeemed  b y the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ*  Well  then  may 
we  exclaim  with  the  poet,  who  lived  at  the 
moment  of  the  transition,  when  the  edu- 
cation  of  faith  was  giving  place  to  that  of 
a new  philosophy, — 

“ Let  none  then  blame  them,  if  in  discipline 
Of  vertue  and  of  civili  tuet  lore 
They  did  not  forrn  them  to  the  eommon  line 
Of  present  dares,  which  are  corrupted  sore ; 

Bat  to  the  antique  me  which  was  of  vore 
When  good  was  only  for  itaelf  desyred, 

When  simple  truth  did  rayne  and  was  of  ali  ad- 
myred ; 

For  that  which  ali  men  then  did  rertue  call 
Is  now  call’d  rice,  and  that  which  vice  was  hight, 
Is  now  hight  rertue,  and  so  used  of  ali."* 

The  young  were  taught  to  live  in  a 
house  with  little  noise.  There  were  to  be 
no  commande,  troubles,  incessant  wants, 
insolence,  impatience,  or  rueddling  with 
other  people  s affoirs  further  than  to  assist 
them.  The  ordinary  food  of  scholare  was 
plain,  and  gonerally  of  one  kind  ; The 
drcss,  as  may  be  stili  traced  in  some  of 
the  old  Catholic  foundations  in  England, 
was  modest,  and  at  the  same  time  manly, 
requiring  a hnrdy  exposure  of  the  limbs. 
Plainness  and  simplicity  morked  every 
object  around  them.  Who  does  not  love 
to  lind  himself  in  ono  of  tliose  antique 
halis,  lighted  through  small  high  grated 
Windows,  pierced  in  tho  walls  of  vast 
solidity,  fumished  with  hard  benchcs, 
notched  and  wom  and  stained  with  the 
ink  of  centuries,  where  every  thing  secms 
in  the  same  state  as  in  the  time  of  St. 
Edmund  or  William  of  Paris  ? With 
what  dclight  does  one  escape  from  Turkish 
Ottomans  and  the  luxurious  sickly  atmos- 
pherc  of  gaudy  dissipation,  to  collect  ones 
thoughts,  and  to  recovcr  the  recollections 
of  sweet  and  holy  study,  within  the  plain 
unvamished  walls  of  a monastic  college  ! 
How  do  they  bring  before  one’s  eyes  the 
men  of  bettcr  days  ! We  seem  to  behold 
United  the  bright  school : thcre  sit  the 
race  who  slow  their  eyes  around 

“ Majestically  move,  and  in  their  port 
Bear  eminent  iiithority;  they  speak 
Seldom,  but  ali  their  words  are  tuneful  aweet." 

• P.  Jndde,  (Envrea  Spirit.  Tom.  III.  354. 
f Spencer,  V.  I. 

J In  Franee  and  England  the  eeholaFs  fare  was 
mutton. 


Tliere  seems  to  rise  Ricbard  of  St  Vic- 
tor, Rich&rd  more  than  man,  as  be  is  styled 
by  Dante,  there  to  stand, 

u One,  whoae  spirit,  on  high  musings  bent 

li(’buk’d  the  lingering  tardineas  of  death," 

He  whom  Dante  beheld  in  Paradise,  as 
tho  etemal  light  of  Sigebert, 

“ Who  ’aeap’d  not  envy,  when  of  truth  he  azgned, 

Reading  in  the  stnw-litlerM  Street." 

Here  would  our  saintly  countryman, 
Edmund  of  Abingdon,  rcad  lessons  upon 
theology,  where  many  and  illustrious  men 
used  to  be  assembled  to  hear  him,  and  it 
is  related  that  during  these  readings,  they 
used  often  to  close  their  books,  not  beiug 
able  to  refrain  from  tears.f  Here  one  is 
reminded  that  the  lahour  of  education  was 
undertaken  solely  for  the  honour  of  God, 
and  in  virtue  of  holy  obedience,  without 
the  least  inducement,  or  indeed  thougbt, 
of  remuneration,  and  here  one  feels  how 
great  was  the  dignity  which  the  Catholic 
religion  imparted  to  every  stage  of  the 
scholastic  learaing. 

But  let  us  retum  to  the  studious  dis- 
ciples,  the  pious  sons  of  the  holy  Nicholss 
and  Gregory,  who  are  ali  animated  with 
the  innocent  ardour  to  excel  in  wisdom, 
and  whose  conversation  is  angelic  as  their 
looks ; whom  the  ancient  poet  would  havo 
commcmorated  as  walking  in  tho  law  of 
their  fathers,  and  reviving  their  ancestral 
goodness,  collecting  riches  for  their  minds, 
shunning  injustice  and  arrogant  youth, 
and  cultivating  wisdom  in  tho  quiet  re- 
treats  of  the  muses,  vxxfiiav  S1  in  fivyoun 
HirpiAur.;  What  a goodly  sight  is  it,  cries 
Dr.  Gregory  Martin  in  his  description  of 
the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  to  see 
in  the  streets  long  trains  of  students,  two 
and  two : within  the  college  a whole  swarm 
coming  out  of  divine  schools  into  one 
court  together,  while  new  companies  suc- 
ceed  them  in  new  lessons  and  other  rea- 
ders ! Beautiful  are  the  portraits  of  the 
Christian  student  which  we  discovcr  in 
the  writings  of  the  middle  ages.  Such  as 
represent  the  young  Meinrad,  in  the  ninth 
century,  receiving  lus  education  in  the 
celebrated  abbey  of  Reichenau,  on  the 
island  in  the  Lake  of  Constance,§  and 
Bruno,  who  aftcrwards  became  one  of  the 

• Parsd.  X. 

♦ Vita  ejus  apud  Martcno  Tbesaur.  Anecdot. 

Tom.  III.  J Pind.  Pyth.  VI. 

§ Tschudi  Einsiedlischc  Chronik.  2. 
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apostles  of  Prussia,  of  whom  a friend, 
who  liad  known  him  from  boyhood,  says, 
“ Every  moming  when  going  to  school, 
before  he  left  his  lodging,  he  used  to  be 
at  his  prayers,  while  we  were  playing.”* 
Lothaire,  the  son  of  King  Charles  the 
Bald,  was  committcd  to  the  care  of  Hier- 
icus,  Abbot  of  St.  Germain  at  Auxerre. 
The  abbot  speaks  of  his  disciple  as  follows, 
in  a letter  to  his  father : “In  years  a bov, 
in  mind  a philosopher,  I eonfess  to  you 
tbat  in  natural  disposition  and  in  genius 
he  is  estimable  beyond  others  of  his  age.” 
The  language  of  parents  and  of  guardians 
was  not  then  directed  to  undo  the  work  of 
education,  and  to  counteract  that  of  the 
instructore  of  youth.  Eginhard  wrote  to 
his  son,  who  was  then  at  the  schools  of 
Fulda,  and  his  letter  was  to  this  effect: 
••  My  son,  study  to  imitate  good  mannere, 
and  take  care  that  you  never  offend  him 
whom  I wish  you  always  to  follow  ; but  be 
mindful  of  your  profession,  be  diligent  to 
obey  the  commands  of  him  to  whom  you 
have  wholly  committed  yourself.  Learned 
in  these  things,  and  familiar  to  their  la- 
bours,  you  will  wimt  the  advantage  of  no 
vital  Science.  As  I advised  you  while 
present  to  exercise  yourself  in  the  study 
of  oratory,  so  I again  exhort  you  to  leave 
nothing  untouched  of  that  noble  Science 
which  you  may  acquire  from  the  genius  of 
the  great  and  most  abundant  orator ; but 
aboTe  ali,  remember  to  imitate  those  good 
j mannere  in  which  he  excels  ; forgrammar 
and  rhetoric,  and  ali  other  studies  of  liberal 
arts,  are  vain,  and  greatly  injurious  to  the 
servants  of  God,  unless  by  the  Divine 
grace  they  know  how  to  be  subject  to  vir- 
tue;  for  scienoe  puffetli  up,  but  charity 
edifies.  Melius  mihi  quidem  est  ut  te 
mortuum  videre  contingat,  quam  inflatum 
et  scatentem  vitiis."  The  preceptor  whom 
this  pious  parent,  the  secretary  and  his- 
torian  of  Cbarlemagne,  desired  his  son  to 
imitate,  was  the  celebrated  liaban  Maur.f 
Let  us  take  another  example,  “ Anselm 
archbishop,  to  Anselm,  his  nephew  in  the 
flesh,  and  in  love  his  dearest  son,  saluta- 
tion  and  the  benediction  of  God.  Since  I 
love  you  especially  amongst  ali  my  rela- 
tions,  I desire  that  you  may  advance  well 
before  God  and  before  all  men.  Therefore 
I admonish  and  exhort  you,  as  my  dearest 
son,  that  you  study  diligently  to  furtber 
that  for  which  I have  sent  you  into  Eng- 
land,  and  that  you  suffer  no  time  to  pass 

* bimior  AnnalisU  Saxo. 

f Maliitlou  Prffifau  in  111.  S*col.  Benedic t.  { 8. 
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in  idleness.  Apply  assiduously  to  gram- 
mar,  and  exerciso  yourself  more  in  prose 
than  in  verses.  But  above  all  things, 
guard  your  mannere  and  actions  before 
men,  and  your  heart  before  God,  that 
when  I shall  see  you,  by  the  favour  of 
God,  I may  rejoice  in  your  progress,  and 
that  you  may  rejoice  in  my  joy.  Farewell, 
I commend  to  God  your  body  and  soul.”* 
Boleslaus,  iDuke  of  Poland,  when  a boy 
was  sent  to  Paris  to  study,  and  the  chronicle 
of  Cluny  testifies  that  he  led  a most  inno- 
cent  and  diligent  life,  devoting  himself 
with  all  his  heart  and  affection  to  love 
and  servo  his  Creator.  It  is  related  also 
of  St.  Philip  Benitius,  a noble  Florentine, 
that  when  a youth  studying  at  Paris,  he 
United  his  scholastic  npplication with  such 
piety,  that  he  inflamed  mony  with  a desire 
of  the  celestiai  country.  The  memoiy  of 
such  students  made  the  recollections  of  a 
Catholic  college  like  a book  of  holy  instruc- 
tion,  to  teach  men  how  to  live  and  die 
well.  Those  of  St.  Acheul,  as  the  little 
book  so  entitled  demonstrates,  were  asso- 
ciated  with  many  sweet  and  affecting 
examples,  both  in  life  and  death.  of  the 
holiness  of  youth.  St.  Joseph  Calasanc- 
tius,  of  a noble  house  of  Arragon,  gave 
indications  in  his  tender  years  of  the 
especial  charity  which  he  was  to  exer- 
cise towards  poor  bovs  ; for  while  himself 
a little  scholar,  he  used  to  assemble  them, 
and  give  them  lessons  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  faith  and  in  sacred  prayers.  It  was 
he  who  afterwards,  on  coming  to  Rome, 
being  divinely  admonished  that  he  was 
destined  to  train  the  minds  of  the  young 
poor  to  knowledge  and  piety,  founded  the 
order  of  poor  regular  clerks  of  the  Mother 
of  God  for  that  purpose,  which  was  appro- 
ved  of  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  and  Paul 
V. : though  he  afterwards  applied  himself 
to  the  assistance  of  every  class,  yet  his 
principal  instructions  were  always  afforded 
to  poor  boys,  whose  schools  he  used  to 
superintend,  and  he  would  aceompany 
them  to  their  homes,  for  he  beheld  in  each 
of  them  the  child  Jesus.  It  is  on  the  duy 
ofhis  office  that  the  church  repeats  tlio 
words  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  “ What  is 
greater  than  to  train  the  mannere  of  the 
young?  certainly  I esteem  as  more  excel- 
lent than  any  painter  or  sculptor,  or  any 
other  arti8t  wliatever,  the  man  who  knows 
how  to  mould  the  youthful  mind."  In 
her  office  on  the  12th  of  June,  she  relates 
of  St  John  of  Sahagun,  in  Spain,  that 

■ S.  Anselmi,  Lib.  IV.  Epist.  31. 
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when  a sckolar  boy  ho  used  to  lead  a most 
holy  life,  and  that  he  used  often  to  place 
himself  upon  some  raised  spot,  and  make 
a discourse  to  other  boys,  exhorting  them 
to  virtue  and  to  the  worskip  of  God,  and 
that  ke  used  to  compose  all  difierenccs 
arnong  them.  In  the  year  1590,  God  in- 
spired  a young  scholar  at  the  university  of 
Douay,  with  the  resolution  to  found  a Car- 
thusian  monastery  in  his  own  country; 
this  was  John  Vassour,  Scigneur  de  Raba- 
dingue.  The  resolution  grew  with  his 
years  and  studies,  and  in  the  end  he  ful- 
filleii  it  at  Laboutillerie.*  St.  Kdmuud, 
who  was  boru  of  poor  parenta  at  Abingdon, 
was  sent  to  Paris  to  study ; such  was  the 
ardour  and  the  facility  for  leaming  in  those 
ages.  His  mother  gave  him  a hair  shirt, 
which  he  was  to  wcar  twice  or  thrice  a 
week.  When  he  used  to  go  out  into  the 
fields  with  other  boys,  he  would  withdraw 
himself,  and  walk  alone  to  meditate,  and 
every  night  on  going  to  bed,  he  used  to 
write  the  name  of  Jesus  with  his  finger  on 
his  forehead.  And  the  writer  of  his  life 
says,  that  ho  used  to  be  advised  by  him  to 
do  the  same.  The  origin  of  this  practice 
was  thus  related:  “One  day,  having  as 
usual  left  his  companions  in  order  to  walk 
alone  through  the  meadows  to  meditato, 
he  met  a beautiful  boy,  who  looked  like  an 
angel  from  heaven.  This  stranger  saluted 
him  familiarly,  and  when  Edmund  ex- 
pressed  surprise,  he  said,  ‘ I wonder  that 
1 should  be  unknown  to  you,  sinco  I always 
sit  by  your  side  in  school,  and  ani  con- 
stantly  in  your  company,  and  follow  you 
wherever  you  go.'  Edmund  perceived  him 
to  be  our  Lord,  and  he  was  then  told  by 
him  to  write  his  name,  Jesus  Nazarenus, 
every  night  upon  his  forehead,  diligently 
and  deliberately,  for  that  this  would  be  a 
defence  to  him  against  sudden  death  ;f 
and  St.  Edmund  accordingly  charged  his 
friend  to  adopt  that  exercise.”  While  at 
college  he  had  a Psalter  with  a gloss,  a 
book  of  the  twelve  Prophets,  also  glossed, 
and  tlio  decrctal  Epistles ; all  which  books 
he  sold,  and  full  of  compassion  gave  the 
price  to  poor  scholars.  One  scholar,  hav- 
ing an  infirmity  in  the  hand,  Edmund 
gave  a large  sum  of  money  to  a physician 
to  cure  hira. 

• Hiat,  des  Saints  de  Lille  et  Dou&i,  660. 

f A writer  in  the  Quorterly  Review,  No.  LXVUI., 
translate»  the  words  of  the  Vision,  “ A practice  that 
would  secure  any  person  from  sudden  death,*  as  if 
there  was  no  distinction  between  the  soul  being 
guarded  in  the  event  of  sudden  death,  and  the  bod; 
being  secured  from  daath. 


The  ardour  for  studies  among  the  saifit- 
ly  disciples,  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
annals  of  monastic  schools.  The  father 
of  Abundus,  we  read,  did  not  wish  that 
his  son  should  continue  as  a student.  He 
was  a pious  youth,  and  had  a face  like  an 
angel ; his  mother  privately  gave  him  the 
h&bit  which  scholars  wear  in  the  churches, 
And  sent  him  to  another  school ; and  the 
innocent  boy  was  thus  enabled  by  his 
mothers  affection  and  finnness  to  pursue 
the  life  which  he  loved  in  the  church  and 
in  the  schools.*  Guibert  de  Nogent 
fumishes  another  instance,  but  more  re- 
markable,  as  he  laboured  under  all  the 
disadvantage8  of  a private  education,  which 
from  his  statement  appear  to  have  been 
grievous.  “My  mother,”  he  says,  “ reared 
me  with  the  most  tender  care ; hardly  had 
I leamed  the  first  elements  of  letters, 
when  shc  entrusted  me  to  a m aster  of 
gramraar.  This  master  had  leamed  gram- 
mar  late  in  life,  and  therefore  he  made 
less  proficiency  in  the  art ; but  what  he 
wanted  in  knowledge  he  made  up  in  virtue. 
F rom  the  moment  in  which  1 was  placed 
under  his  direction,  he  formed  me  to  such 
purity,  he  kept  me  at  such  a distance  from 
all  the  vices  which  often  accompany  early 
life,  that  I was  preserved  from  the  usual 
dangers.  However,  notwithstanding  all 
my  application,  I made  but  little  progress 
under  him ; though  he  used  to  give  me  a 
shower  of  blows,  he  yet  evinccd  such  friend- 
ship  for  me,  he  occupied  himself  so  much 
about  me,  he  watched  with  such  ossiduity 
for  my  safety,  that  so  far  from  experienc- 
ing  the  fear  which  is  usual  in  that  age,  I 
used  to  forget  all  his  soverity,  and  I obeyed 
him  with  a certain  feeling  of  love.  On 
one  occasion,  my  mother  discovercd  that 
I had  been  ill-treated,  complained  bitterly 
of  my  master  and  said,  ‘ I no  longer  wish 
you  to  become  a clerk,  if  in  order  to  learn 
letters  you  must  suffer  such  treatment;’ 
but  as  for  me,  when  I heard  her  words, 
looking  at  her  with  all  the  anger  that  I 
was  capable  of  showing,  I said,  * though  it 
would  be  necessary  for  me  to  die,  I would 
not  cease  on  that  account  to  leam  letters, 
and  to  wish  to  become  a clerk.’  ” Victor 
Hugo  paints  the  ideal  of  a student  of 
this  kind,  amidst  the  more  dangerous 
companions  of  the  university,  “ the  scholar 
Frofio,”  he  says,  “ was  early  taught  Latin, 
and  he  grew  in  stature  over  the  Lexicon. 
Silent,  peaceable,  and  modest,  he  was 

• Hiat.  Monasterii  Villariensis,  Lib.  II.  eap.  10. 
apud  Martene  Tlieaaur.  Anecdot.  Tom.  III. 
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never  implicated  in  any  of  the  mutinics 
of  scholare,  nor  was  he  ever  engaged  in 
quorrels,  nor  for  the  cry,  ' dare  alapas  et 
capillos  laniare but  to  make  amenda, 
he  was  assiduous  at  the  greater  and  lesser 
schools  of  the  rue  Saint-Jean  de  Beauvaia, 
The  first  scholar  whom  the  abbot  of  St. 
Pierre-de-Val,  the  moment  he  began  his 
lecture  of  canon  law,  used  to  perceive, 
always  glued,  opposite  his  chair,  to  a pillar 
of  the  school  of  Saint- V endregesile,  armed 
with  his  ink-hom,  chewing  his  peu,  scrib* 
bling  on  his  worn  kneea,  and  in  winter 
blowing  on  his  fingers,  was  Claude  Frollo. 
The  first  auditor  whom  Messire  Miles 
dTslien,  doctor  in  decretals,  saw  arrive 
every  Monday  moming,  quite  out  of  breath, 
at  the  gate  of  the  school  of  the  Chef-Saint- 
Denis,  was  Claude  Frollo.  Uence  at  six- 
teen,  the  young  clerk  could  have  made 
head  in  mystical  theology  with  a doctor  of 
the  church,  in  canon  law  with  a father  of 
the  councils,  in  scholastic  theology  with  a 
doctor  of  Sorbonne.” 

The  young  Archduke  Leopold  of  Austria 
maintained  a thesis  of  philosophy  and 
theology  against  some  fathers  of  the  society 
of  Jesus,  in  presence  of  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand  II.,  his  father,  and  the  whole 
council.  Where  there  was  not  this  virtue 
and  zeal  for  leaming  in  youth,  we  some- 
times  find  in  the  writers  of  the  middle 
ages  the  reflections  of  after  life,  expressed 
in  language  of  the  most  affecting  piety. 
Such  an  instance  occurs  in  the  Testament 
of  Lydgate,  the  monk  of  Bury,  in  which 
he  speoks  of  his  youth  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years  as  follows : 

44  Voyde  of  reaaon,  gyveu  to  wylfulnesae, 

Frowarde  to  virtue,  of  Christ  gave  lytell  hede, 
Lothe  to  lerne,  loved  no  vertuous  besynesse, 

Savc  play  or  myrth,  strauug  to  spell  or  rede, 
Folowyng  ali  appetytes  longyng  to  chyldhede, 
Lightly  tournyng ; wylde  and  aelde  sadde, 
Wepyng  for  nought,  and  a none  after  gladde. 

Far  lytell  worth  to  stryve  with  my  felawe, 

As  my  passyons  dyd  my  bridell  lede, 

Of  the  yarde  stode  1 somtyme  in  awe 
To  be  scourcd,  that  was  aU  my  drede, 

Lotii  towarde  scole,  lost  my  tyme  in  dede, 

Lyke  a yong  coit  that  ranne  without  bridell, 

Made  my  frendes  gyre  good  to  speade  in  ydell. 

I had  in  custome  to  come  to  scole  late, 

Not  for  to  lerne,  but  for  a counteuauucs 
With  my  felowes  redy  to  debete, 

To  jangle  and  jape,  was  set  &11  my  plesaunce, 
Whereof  rcbuked,  this  was  my  chevynaunce 
To  forge  a lesyng,  and  there  upon  to  muse, 

When  I trespassed,  myself  to  excuse. 

To  my  better  dyd  no  reverence, 

Of  my  soreraynes  garc  no  force  at  ali, 


Were  obstynate  by  inobedyence, 

Ranne  into  gardeyns,  appels  there  I stoll, 

To  gather  fruites  spared  hedge  nor  wall, 

To  plncke  grapes  on  other  mennes  vynes, 

Was  more  redy  than  for  to  say  mattynes. 

Lothe  to  ryse,  lother  to  bedde  at  ere, 

With  unwasshe  h an  des  redy  to  dynere, 

My  pater  noster,  my  crede,  or  my  belere 
Cast  to  the  cocke;  lo  this  was  my  manere, 

Waved  with  eche  wynde,  as  dothe  a rede  spere, 
Snobbed  of  my  frendes  such  tatehes  ta  mende. 
Made  deffe  eare,  lyst  not  to  them  attende. 

My  port,  my  puse,  my  fote  alway  unstable, 

My  loke,  mrne  eyen,  unsure  and  racabounde, 
ln  all  my  workes  sodenly  chaungeable, 

To  all  good  thengs  contrarv  I was  founde ; 

Nowe  orersad,  now  mournyng;  nowe  jocounde. 
Wylfull,  reckeies,  modde ; startrng  as  un  hare 
To  folowe  my  lnst,  for  nothyng  wolde  1 spare. 

Entryng  this  tyme  into  relygion, 

Uiito  the  plonghe  I put  fortlie  my  hande, 

A yere  complete  made  my  professyon, 
Consyderiug  lytell  chango  of  thylke  bande 
Of  perfectyon,  full  good  example  I founde, 

The  techyng  good,  in  me  was  all  the  lacke, 

With  Lottes  wyfe,  I loked  oft  a bucko. 

Taught  of  my  maisters,  by  virtuous  dyseiplyne, 
My  loke  restrayne,  and  kepe  close  my  syght, 

Of  blessed  Benet  to  folowe  the  doctryne, 

And  bere  me  lowly  to  erery  me  ner  wyht, 

By  th’  advertence  of  royne  inwarde  syght, 

Cast  to  God  warde  of  holy  afiectrou, 

To  folowe  th’  emprises  of  my  professyon.” 

This  disposition,  even  in  the  most  negli- 
gent,  to  recognise  the  virtue  of  the  masters 
of  tlieir  youth,  is  characteri  Stic  of  tliese  ages 
of  faith,  when  religion  secured  for  all  persons 
in  authority  that  filial  reverence  to  which 
length  of  days  is  promised.  Even  Quin- 
tdlian  admonishes  the  disciples  that  they 
should  love  their  preceptors,  no  less  than 
the  studies  themselves,  and  believe  them 
to  be  the  fathers,  not  indecd  of  their 
bodies  but  of  their  minds,  and  he  adds, 
that  this  piety  conduces  much  to  study.* 
Dante  says,  that  so  long  as  life  endures 
his  tongue  shall  speak  how  he  did  prize 
the  lessons  of  Brunetto,  and  when  ho 
meets  that  benign  paternal  image  of  his 
ancient  master  he  says,  “ 1 dared  not 
tread  on  equal  ground  with  him,  but  held 
my  head  bent  down,  as  one  who  walks  in 
revelent  guise.”  Octavian  de  Saint-Gelais, 
who  wrote  the  Styour  d’honneur,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  VIII.,  describes  in  an 
affecting  manner,  how  he  met  the  shade 
of  his  old  master  Magister  Martin,  when 
traversing  the  forest  of  adventures,  whom 
he  styles,  Mon  feu  patron  et  tres  honori 
m&istre. 

* Instit.  Orat.  Lib.  II,  10. 
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“ Interpr&eur  de  la  saincie  pagine 
Aigle  d’honneur,  philosopho  t rea- digne, 

Ha  que  mouit  fut  mon  mal  pesant  et  grief, 

De  Toir  mon  maistre  et  pereonne  honoret*, 
Hora  du  siecle, — 

A Paris  fut  jadis  mon  directeur, 

A Saintc  Barbe,  en  son  noble  collige 
Regent  fut-il  de  mea  freres  et  moy, 

Puys  son  sqavoir  le  logea  chez  le  roy, 

Ou  il  vivant  en  honneur  transitoire, 
Futconvaincu  par  mortelle  victoire.”* 

In  the  time  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
manner  of  teoching  was  according  to  the 
practice  that  stili  prevails  in  the  public 
schools  of  Rome  and  Padua,  and  of  other 
places.  The  master  delivered  his  explana- 
tion  like  an  harangue ; the  scholars  re- 
tained  what  they  could,  and  often  took 
down  short  notes  to  help  their  memory. 
“ The  act  of  instruction,  viva  voce,”  says 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,  “has  I know  not 
what  hidden  energy,  and  sounds  more 
forcibly  in  the  ears  of  a disciple  transfused 
from  the  mouth  of  a master."-f-  Quinctilian 
had  made  the  same  remark,  proving  the 
superior  advantage  of  oral  instruction  over 
every  other ; and  he  says,  that  youths 
should  never  be  permitted  to  testify  their 
approbation  in  a noisy  manner,  but  that 
they  should  hang  on  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher,  and  should  believe  that  to  be  well 
said  which  is  approved  of  by  him  ; as  for 
that  indecorous,  and  theatrical,  and  most 
vicious  custom,  of  giving  applause  to  each 
other,  it  should  be  never  permitted,  being 
contrary  to  scholastic  institution,  and  the 
most  pernicious  enemy  of  studies ; but 
they  should  attend  to  the  masters  modestly 
and  intensely,  and  the  master  ought  not  to 
attend  to  the  judgment  of  the  disciples, 
but  the  disciples  to  that  of  the  master. 
Who  would  not  now  suppose  that  this  was 
written  by  some  scholastic  monk  of  the 
middle  ages  ? and  yet  they  are  the  words 
of  Quinctilian  so  much  farther  removed 
are  we  than  our  Catholic  forefuthers  from 
the  wisdom  of  the  uncient  civilization.  A 
correct  idea  of  the  mode  of  instruction  in 
monastic  schools  may  be  formed  from  ex- 
amining  the  four  ancient  tombs  of  doctors, 
which  are  in  the  cloisters  of  the  convent 
of  St.  Dominic  at  Bolngna,  where  each 
doctor  is  represented  sitting  in  the  midst 
with  a book  open  before  him,  which  he  ex- 
plains,  as  is  indicated  by  his  hand  stretehed 
out,  while  around  or  in  front  is  seated  a 
crowd  of  students  in  a religious  habit,  who 


• Gouget,  Tom.  X. 
f Speculum  Doctrinale,  Lib.  I.  c.  37. 
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are  placed  before  desks,  on  which  they  are 
writing  down  as  if  from  his  lecture,  or 
turning  round  to  consuit  each  other.  These 
groups  have,  indeed,  an  air  of  antiquity, 
which  denotes  that  they  refer  to  days  gone 
by ; but  yet  the  venerable  aspect  of  our 
college  halls  during  an  acadcmic  discourse, 
can  often  revive  within  one  a sense  of  the 
ancient  dignity  of  leaming,  and  inspire 
that  noble  confidence  which  the  Roman 
orator  desired  to  feel  before  his  judges; 
for  as  everywhere  else  truth  has  little 
support  and  but  little  strength,  so  in  these 
places  one  feels  that  false  envious  prejudice 
is  weak,  that  while  it  may  prevail  in 
popular  assemblies,  here  it  must  be  pros- 
trate; its  force  is  in  the  opinions  of  the  , 
unlearned,  but  it  is  far  from  the  under-  | 
standing  of  the  prudent : its  sudden  and 
vehement  impulses  giving  place,  after  a ,| 
while,  to  senile  lamentations,*  can  never  en-  ; 
ter  within  the  walls  which  hear  of  universal  |j 
tradition,  Catholic  authority,  and  immut- 
able  eternal  truth.  It  is  with  a feeling  of  jj 
devotion  that  one  enters  the  school-rooms  , 
in  the  monasteries  of  Rome  and  Bologna,  | 
in  which  there  is  always  an  image  or  | 
portrait  of  our  blessed  Lady.  The  tvorld 
and  all  its  miserable  interests,  ali  its  fears 
and  commotions,  its  rumours,  and  its  poli- 
cies,  8eem  excluded  ; here  youth  was 
placed  beyond  the  hearing  of  the  horrors 
of  political  debate ; while  cities  are  in  a ; 
ferment,  and  chambers  of  assenibly  resound  ' 
to  the  sanguine  declamation  of  inflamma-  ; 
tory  orators,  the  meek  and  cheerful  scholar 
consorts  with  his  Virgil  or  his  Thomas  a i 
Kempis,  and  enjoys  bright  and  saintly 
visions.  If  the  rumour  of  discord  should 
penetrate  to  their  quiet  halls,  the  young 
will  stili  never  put  on  the  visage  of  the 
times,  and  be,  like  them,  to  gentle  spirits 
troublesome.  Better  they  would  esteem 
it  to  be  at  once  compromised,  like  the 
children  of  Mycale,  who  feli  under  the 
murderous  sword  of  Thracians,  though 
that  was  an  event  which  of  all  others  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  Thucydides  thought 
the  most  worthy  of  being  lamented  and 
compassionated.f  When  the  English  col- 
lege at  Douai  was  invaded  by  the  agents 
of  the  revolution,  by  spies  and  guards,  it 
might  have  been  presupposed  that  no  one 
could  then  venture  to  retain  his  cheerful- 
ness,  ovdt  fxaX'  rjf&v.  But  there  was  only 
occasion  given  to  show,  as  a venerable 
priest  observes,  “what  college  boys  can  do 
m the  way  of  generous  self-devotion  and 

• Pro  A.  Cluentio.  t Lib.  VII.  29. 
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dauntless  enterprise  ; for  every  one  then  work  of  instruction,  and  refused  every  pre- 
was  intent  upon  devising  and  practising  sent  that  his  friends  offered  him,  although 

some  ingenious  plan  to  rescue  various  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  books  of  gram- 

articles  of  value  from  the  grasp  of  the  mar  for  four  obols,  which  a tnan  promisod 
plunderers.  To  carry  off  a lamp  or  a to  pay  him  per  day  for  his  nourishment.  In 

sacred  vestment  some  would  ascend  the  the  tenth  century,  we  read  that  Wolfgang, 

funnels  of  chimneys,  and  others  would  afterwords  Bishop  of  Katisbon,  would  re- 

descend  the  external  walls  by  ropes  to  ceive  no  bonours  or  emolumenta  from  his 

enter  Windows  of  forbidden  rooms.  Strange  intimate  friend,  Otho  of  Treves,  but  at 

as  it  may  appear,”  continues  the  narrator,  length  he  yielded  so  far,  that  scholastic 

“ never  do  1 remember  a more  cheerful  boys  and  youths  should  be  committed  to 

Dow  of  spirits  than  what  was  manifested  his  care  without  any  remuneratum ; this 

dnring  the  whole  time.  We  sang  God  was  before  he  had  retired  to  the  monaatery 

save  the  King  and  Dulce  Domum.  Such  of  Einsedelin,  whence  he  was  raised  to  the 

a behaviour  astonished  every  one,  friends  see  of  Ratisbon.  The  same  charitable  zeal 

and  enemies  wondered  alike  how  we  could  for  the  education  of  youth  distinguished 

«ing  in  such  circumstances,  and  sometimes  the  Belgian  prelates,  of  one  of  whom  it  is 

heaved  a sigh  of  concern  to  teli  us  we  did  said,  such  was  his  solicitude  in  educating 

not  know  what  we  had  stili  to  expect.  boys,  and  in  instituting  scholastic  discip- 

Our  classical  and  devotional  exercises  went  line,  that  even  when  he  went  on  a journey, 

on  as  usual,  and  conlinued  till  the  9th  of  whether  long  or  skort,  he  led  his  young 

August,  when  the  message  came  on  Satur-  scholars  with  him,  for  whom  he  had  also 

day  night,  which  ordered  us  to  leave  the  a preceptor  and  a quantity  of  books,  with 

college  for  a prison.  The  clock  had  struck  the  other  utensile  of  scholars.*  Inthewill 

eight,  and  we  were  waiting  for  the  sum-  of  Charles  de  Balzac,  Bishop  of  Noyou,  it 

mons  to  night  prayers.  We  were  soon  was  ordained  that  Montlhery,  and  three 

ready,  for  we  had  little  to  carry  away.  other  places,  should  each  furnish  a boy  to 

Some  went  to  take  their  last  farewell  of  be  presented  by  the  curate  to  the  C elea- 

the  church,  by  a short  prayer  before  the  tinca  of  Marcoucis,  from  whom  he  was  to 

altars,  which,  alas ! were  soon  to  be  no  receive,  during  three  years,  the  sum  of  one 

more.”  Thus  closed  the  oldest  seminary  hundred  livres,  to  enable  him  to  study  at 

of  English  Catholica,  the  mother  and  nurse  college,  while  the  same  sum  was  to  be 

of  so  many  martyra,  the  bulwark  of  faith,  paid,  as  a marriage  portion,  to  a maiden  of 

| as  Baronius  calls  it,  created  by  God  to  each  place.f  ln  many  places,  as  at  Home, 

protect  the  Catholics  of  this  land  against  education  was  wholly  gratuitous.  The 

the  blasts  of  heresy.  It  was  overtlirown  Archduke  I.eopold  of  Austria,  besides  re- 

by  French  atheists  in  the  frenzy  of  revo-  pairing  deserted  or  ruined  churches,  and 

| lutionary  zeal ; but  it  was  reserved  for  the  cnriching  many  episcopal  sees,  founded  for 

statesmen  in  our  age  of  that  people  which  the  augmentation  of  the  Catholic  faith, 

of  all  the  world  boasts  to  be  the  most  numerous  classes  for  young  scholars ; he 

generous,  in  the  cool  deliberation  of  their  establisbed  college*  and  seminaries,  build- 

cabinet,  nnder  the  cloak  of  a zeal  for  God's  ing  them  in  a style  of  magnificence,  and 

unpolluted  worsbip,  by  a judicial  sentence,  giving  the  government  of  tbem  to  learned 

prononnced  in  all  the  solemn  fornis  of  monks.  Fran^ois  de  la  Bcraudiere,  Bishop 

equity,  to  legalize  and  consummate  its  of  Perigucux,  founded  a seminary  in  that 

ruin.  city,  and  placed  a versified  inscription  upon 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  retracc  our  it,  stating,  that  in  quitting  the  world  he 

steps  in  order  to  allude  to  the  rise  of  the  left  to  posterity  his  book,  his  church  re- 

nniveraities,  which  was  preparing  a new  built,  second  to  no  other,  and  a seminary 

aera  in  scholastic  history,  aud  there  were  founded  at  his  expense  for  the  nourishment 

circumstances  attendant  on  this  transition  of  poor  scholars.  “ May  gracious  heaven 

which  must  be  noticed.  Nothing  is  more  grant,"it  added,  “that  posterity  may  re- 

certain  than  that  the  purest  and  noblest  ceive  great  utility,  and  may  God  vouch- 

motives,  and  the  most  cnlarged  charity,  safe  pardon  for  my  past  sins.“J  Some- 

gave  birth  to  these  great  institutions.  At  times  these  poor  scholars  were  supported 

all  times  it  was  considered  a meritorious  by  casual  charities.  In  the  year  1246, 

applicadon  of  alms  to  support  poor  scholars 

in  the  academies  of  learning,  and  to  con-  . MlbiUoDi  p*,,,.  !n  v.  s»col.  Bene, liet.  8. 

I tribute  to  their  education.  Ongen  from  t L«b«af,  Hist.  <in  Dioci»  <i«  p«ri»,  X.  164. 

the  age  of  eightecn  exercised  himself  in  the  j Oougei,  XVI.  13. 
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thcre  was  established  at  Rheims  the  scho- 
laadc  society  of  the  Good  Children,  which 
imposed  a rigorous  rule  of  religion,  having 
obtained  it  from  Archbishop  I velle.  Tbese 
poor  scholars  were  directed  occasionally  to 
go  out  two  by  two  to  beg  alm»  for  the  com- 
mnnity.*  Sometimes  they  were  indebted 
for  their  education  to  the  charity  of  indivi- 
duals.  Monteil  speaks  of  a note  by  Pierre 
Piagier,  a motik  of  the  Augustinian  monas- 
tery  of  Toura,  respocting  an  alma  of  fifty 
aola  toornoya,  which  the  king  had  given 
him  to  anpport  him  during  hia  atndiea  in 
the  university  of  Angiers.f  Pope  St.  Ur- 
ban  V.  anpported  more  than  a thonaand 
scholars  at  different  academies,  and  sup- 
plied  them  with  books. 

Unquestionably,  the  zeal  for  learning 
was  ferrent  at  the  time  when  the  univer- 
aities  arose : yet  it  would  be  a great  mis- 
take  to  imagine  that  they  owed  their  origin 
to  a mere  human  ambition  for  promoting 
Science  and  literatnre.  It  was  aimply  faith 
and  charity  which  originally  led  to  their 
fonndation ; for  the  will  and  power  of  kings 
would  not  hare  autficed  to  establiah  them 
if  religion  had  not  inflamed  many  of  their 
subjecta  with  a desire  to  impart  to  the 
poor  the  inestimable  adrantagea  of  sacred 
learning.  The  colleges  of  the  unirersity 
of  Paris  were  fonnded  by  derout  persona 
for  poor  scholars.  That  of  Navarre  was 
founded  liy  Jeanne  de  Navarre,  wife  of 
Philippe-le-Ilel,  in  the  year  1304.  This 
was  for  seventy  poor  scholars,  twenty 
children  students  in  grammar,  thirty  stu- 
dents  in  logic  and  philoaophy,  and  twenty 
in  theology.  The  grammarians  were  to 
receive  four  sols  per  week,  the  philoso- 
phers  six,  and  the  theologians  eight.  The 
college  of  Thirty-three,  on  the  mountain 
of  St.  Genevieve,  was  founded  by  a poor 
priest  for  poor  students  of  theology,  to  the 
number  indicated  in  the  name,  correspond- 
ing  with  the  years  of  our  8aviour's  life. 
The  college  of  Boncourt  was  founded  in 
1 357,  for  eight  poor  students,  who  were  to 
have  each  four  sols  per  week  ; and  the  cele- 
brated  Scotch  college,  founded  in  1 223,  by 
David,  Bishop  of  Murini,  in  Scotland,  was 
also  for  poor  Scotch  students.  Mary 
Stuart  made  them  legacies  at  her  dealh.  J 
The  college  of  Cornouaille,  in  Paris,  was 
founded  in  1317,  by  a clerk  of  Brittany, 
for  poor  scholars  of  the  diocese  of  Comou- 
aille.  The  college  of  the  Lombards  was 

• Anquetil.  Hiat.  de  Rheims,  Liv.  III. 
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founded  in  1333,  for  Itali  an  scholars  who 
should  not  have  more  than  twenty  livres 
of  rent : it  was  called  the  House  of  Poor 
I talian  Scholars  of  the  charity  of  the  Bless- 
ed  Mary.  The  college  of  Montaign  was 
founded  in  1314  for  eighty-four  poor  scho- 
lars, in  honour  of  the  twelve  apostles  and 
the  seventy-two  disciples.  The  Sorbonne 
itself,  according  to  the  plan  of  Robert  de 
Sorbonne,  was  for  the  poor : it  was  a com- 
munity  of  poor  masters,  “pauperes  magis- 
tri,” who  were  to  give  lessons  gratis.  The 
college  of  Boissi  was  for  scholars  who  re- 
sembled  ita  humble  founder,  Etienne  Vide  I 
who  declared  that  they  must  be  poor  and 
of  low  origin,  “qui  non  sint  nobiles,  sed 
de  humili  plebe,  et  pauperes,  sicut  nos  et 
praedecessores  nostri  fuimus."  The  college 
of  Harcour  was  founded  in  1280,  by  Raonl 
de  Harcour,  a canon  of  Paris,  of  an  illas- 
trious  house  of  Normandy,  for  poor  scho- 
lars of  that  province. 

The  same  spirit  gnve  rise  to  all  the 
similar  foundations  in  England,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  At  Pavia  there  are 
gratuitous  colleges  of  a magnificent  order, 
founded  and  stili  aupported  by  noble  fami- 
lies,  the  Cacdan  and  Borromeon,  the  last 
of  which  supporta  thirty-two  students. 
Some  colleges  were  appropriated  to  particu- 
lar  nations  or  orders.  Such  were  at  Bo- 
logna  the  magnificent  college  for  Spaniarda 
and  that  of  the  Belgians,  founded  by  s sil- 
versmith  of  Brussels  for  youths  of  that  city, 
who  were  to  be  chosen  there  by  the  com- 
pany  of  ailveramitha.  But  generally,  po- 
verty  alone  had  privilcgea  in  these  places 
of  learning ; and  if  the  rich  did  repair  to 
them,  they  were  admitted  only  on  condi- 
tion  of  conforming  to  the  discipline  of  the 
poor.  In  the  university  of  Pisa  the  scho- 
lars were  obliged  to  be  dressed  in  a kind 
of  uniform  of  a given  colour.  The  cloth 
was  of  inferior  quality  and  of  a low  price, 
and  even  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  sig- 
nor, who  was  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  scho- 
lars. was  forbidden  to  put  on  a more  noble 
cloth.*  In  some  colleges  at  Paris  the 
students  could  only  expend  onc  sous  per 
day  for  their  nourishment.  The  offices 
each  day  were  terminated  with  praytr  for 
the  souls  of  the  charitable  foundera-t  Not 
even  a state  of  utter  destitution  excladed 
youth  from  the  advantages  of  a university 
education.  The  class  of  Spanish  students 
who  live  upon  the  alms  dispensed  at  the 
gates  of  convents,  who  have  no  other  pro- 

• Sutnta  Stmlil  Pisani  et  Flor.  ana.  1479. 
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perty  than  their  class-book  and  their  gown, 
and  some  of  them  no  other  lodging  but  the 
peristyle  of  some  cburch,  may  be  seen  at 
the  present  day  regtilarly  attending  the 
classes,  receiving  degrees,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  carrying  off  academical  and  eccle- 
siastical  honours  by  their  sheer  merit, 
without  having  any  other  recommendation. 
At  the  end  of  the  annual  course  they  quit 
the  town,  and  wander  about  all  the  sum- 
mer  in  bands  of  four  or  six,  provided 
with  gnitars,  singing  student  songs,  and 
begging  alms.  Many  students,  who  be- 
long  to  rich  and  noble  families,  consider  it 
a refinement  of  gentility  to  join  these  bands, 
whose  manners  have  created  a certain  sim- 
ple and  romantic  character,  that  is  now 
almost  peculiar  to  the  Spanish  student. 

In  consequence  of  the  adrantages  afford- 
ed  to  learning  in  the  universities,  it  be- 
came  a desirable  object  for  the  monks, 
who  inhabited  the  provinces,  to  have 
houses  there  for  the  reception  of  a certain 
number  of  their  students,  who  might  stili 
dwell  in  cloisters,  so  as  not  to  acquire  the 
spirit  of  the  world  ;•  and  accordingly 
other  colleges  were  built  for  that  pur- 
pose.  So  early  as  in  the  eighth  century, 
the  monasterics  of  Clairvaux  and  Ville- 
moustiers,  and  others,  had  houses  for  stu- 
dents in  Paris,!-  but  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  custom  became  general.  The 
college  of  Cluni,  in  Paris,  was  for  students, 
of  that  order,  who  should  be  sent  to  Paris  to 
pursue  their  studies.  It  was  founded  in 
the  year  1269.  In  the  time  of  our  Henry 
IV.  the  monks  of  Crowland  speak  of  their 
scholars  studying  at  Cambridge.  * John 
Wjfebecb,  abbot  of  Crowland,  in  F.dward 
IV. 's  time,  built  chambers  in  the  college  of 
the  monks  of  Buckinghom  at  Cambridge, 

, for  the  use  of  the  scholars  of  Crowland 
who  might  be  sent  there  to  prosecute  their 
studies.§  The  Benedictines  of  C anterbury, 
Durham,  and  Gloucester,  had  separate 
colleges  under  those  names  for  their  youth 
at  Oxibrd.  Each  convent  in  Paris  had 
scholars  from  conventa  of  its  order  in  the 
distant  provinces,  and  even  from  those  in 
England  and  Germany-  There  was  a col- 
lege there  for  the  students  of  the  ubbey  of 
St.  Denis.  j|  And  this  was  the  case  at  ali 
the  other  universities  of  Europe.  The 
provincial  Council  of  Cologne  in  the  year 

• Mabilhm  de  Simi.  Moneat.  XII. 

* Hiet.  Monasterii  VUlarieneis,  I.  eap.  8,  apud 
Marten.  Thesaar.  AneedoL  Tora.  III. 

{ Hist.  Croylandensia,  Ker.  Anglic.  Scriptor. 
Tora.  L i Id.  560. 
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1536,  recommended  that  some  of  the  jnnior 
monks  of  each  monastery  should  be  sent 
to  Catholic  universities.  Nevertheless, 
there  were  evils  attending  this  arrange- 
ment  which  made  devout  men  in  those 
ages  lament  the  preference  given  to  the 
system  of  universities  over  that  of  the 
ancient  monastic  schools,  and  some  will  be 
of  opinion,  that  the  experience  of  centuries 
has  only  confirmed  the  justice  of  their 
apprehensions.  * We  shall  see  in  another 
place  that  the  abbots  were  alarmed  at 
sending  their  students  to  inhabit  cities,  and 
that  the  young  men  were  themselves  un- 
willing  to  go.  The  congregation  of  the 
Scholars  Valley  arose  in  the  year  1201. 
Four  professors  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
preferring  solitude  to  the  world,  and  the 
iife  of  contemplation  to  the  glory  of  the 
schools,  retired  into  a desert  valley  of 
Cbampagne,  in  the  diocese  of  Langres, 
where  the  bishop  allowed  them  to  build 
cells.  Some  young  scholars  of  the  uni- 
versity followed  them  to  this  solitude,  and 
this  re-union  of  young  disciples  constituted 
the  congregation  or  order  of  the  Vale  of 
Scholar8.-|-  The  most  exact  discipline  was 
indeed  maintained  in  the  monastic  colleges 
in  the  universities.  The  rules  for  the 
students  of  Cluni,  when  pursuing  their 
studies  at  Paris,  were  very  striet : they 
were  never  to  go  into  the  city  cxcepting 
with  leave  of  the  superior,  and  attended 
by  masters.  The  utmost  sanctity  was  to 
reign  in  the  college.  J But  stili,  amidst 
such  a multitude  of  scholars  from  all  na- 
tions,  it  was  impossible  to  obviate  every 
evil.  St.  Augustin  removed  from  Car- 
thage  to  Rome  in  consequence  of  the  bois- 
terous  manners  of  the  students  in  the  former 
school.  “ The  chief  cause  of  my  going  to 
Rome,”  he  says,  “ was  my  hearing  tbat 
young  men  studied  there  more  quietly, 
and  that  they  were  kept  in  order  by  a 
better  discipline  : that  they  might  not 
break  insolently  into  the  school  of  a master 
whom  they  did  not  follow.  At  Carthage, 
the  licence  of  the  scholars  is  odious  and 
intemperate  : they  burst  in  furiously,  and 
commit  so  many  injuries  with  wonderful 
stupidity ; for  which  laws  should  punish 
them  unless  custom  were  a patron.  They 
think  they  do  all  this  with  impunity,  when 
in  fact  they  are  punished  by  that  very 
blindness,  and  suffer  incomparably  worse 

• Josn.  Devoti  Initu.  Canonic.  Lib.  II.  tit.  11. 
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things  than  they  inflict  upon  othera.  So 
I resolved  to  remove  where  such  manners 
were  not  to  prevail."*  J acobus  a V i triacua, 
in  his  Historia  Occidentale,  gives  a dark, 
but  no  doubt  exaggerated  picture  of  tbe 
disputes  and  jealousies  among  the  scholars 
of  different  nations  in  the  university  of 
Paris.  The  French  were  styled  proudand 
effeminate,  the  Teutonic  nations  furious, 
the  English  were  taxed  with  being  drink- 
ers : though  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
Fuller  speaks  of  drinking  and  swearing 
among  the  lower  classes  as  having  begun 
to  grow  frequent  in  his  own  time,  subse- 
quent  to  the  pseudo-reformation.f  when 
Milton,  fallen  on  evil  days,  had  to  beseech 
his  Mute  to  drive  far  off  the  barbarous 
dissonance  of  Bacchus  and  his  revellere  ; J 
to  which  e pocli  also  must  be  traced  the 
testimony  of  Poggio,  where  in  a letter 
to  Nicholaa  Niccoli,  he  says,  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  more  occupied  with  eating  and 
drinking  than  with  lcttere.  The  Normans 
were  styled  vain-glorious,  the  Burgundians 
senseless  and  gross,  the  Hritons  light  and 
inconstant,  to  whom  the  death  of  Arthur 
used  ftequently  to  be  objected,  the  I.om- 
bards  were  said  to  be  avaricious,  the  Romana 
seditious,  the  Siciliant  cruel  and  tyrannic, 
the  Flemings  prodigal  and  gluttonous.  One 
cun  detect,  however,  in  this  the  fertile  in- 
rention  of  a satirist,  magnifying  the  pecu- 
liarity  of  national character ; neither  is  it  fair 
to  confound  the  scholars  who  were  receiving 
their  education  at  the  university,  with  those 
extcrnal  pensioners  who  used  to  be  called 
M artinets,  because'  not  belonging  to  any 
college,  they  flew  like  twallows  from  one 
to  another,  and  staid  only  at  that  which 
suited  them  the  best.  After  ali,  though 
the  innocence  of  monastic  students  might 
fear  the  dissipation  of  a university,  it  is 
probable  that  the  influence  of  the  genoral 
manners  which  they  beheld  there  would  be 
felt  in  later  ages  as  the  aspirations  of  a 
better  world.  The  xeal  for  learning.  which 
imparted  somewhat  of  a wandering  and 
Homerie  character  to  the  life  of  scholars 
aswell  as  professore,  was  not  unaccompanied 
with  a tender  piety.  Andrieu  du  Hecquet 
speaks  of  his  studies  at  Paris,  at  Cologne, 
and  at  Louvaine,  in  these  terms, — 

“ Lettres  j’spprins(car  homme  indocte  est  T&in) 
En  toi  Paris,  en  Coulogne  ct  Louvaia, 

05  lc  tout  suit  & ls  gloire  de  Christ, 

Le  cucur,  le  corps,  toate  l'sme  et  l'esprit.>’f 
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These  studies  were  associated  with  many 
sweet  recollections  of  a friendship  that  was 
almost  angelical,  where  names  were  not 
even  mutually  known,  but  only  counten- 
ances,  and  what  was  common  between 
all,  the  love  of  learning  and  the  reverence 
for  holy  Church  ; for  these  friends  saw 
each  other  only  in  the  schools  and  before 
the  divine  altars.  In  some  places,  indeed, 
a leas  secluded  discipline  was  established 
in  union  with  certain  fornis  of  a poetic  life, 
as  in  the  universities  of  Spain,  where  the 
students  are  allowed  to  go  into  society,  or 
to  perform  a serenade,  to  as  late  an  hour 
as  nine  in  the  evening  on  Sundavs  and 
the  fifth  feria,  but  at  other  times  a student 
is  not  allowed  to  appear  in  public  with  his 
guitar,  al though  it  is  an  instrument  almost 
inseparable  from  him.  The  scholars  in  the 
eolleges  of  Paris  used  to  visit  Gentilly 
and  two  other  villages  in  their  customary 
walks,  which  used  to  be  called  Ire  ad 
Campos.*  The  leave  to  play  or  for  the 
promenade,  were  themes  which  the  old 
poets  of  France  did  not  disdain  to  choose. 
Une  of  our  ancient  writers  says,  “ Before 
this  time  there  was  an  old  enstome  for  the 
scholars  of  London  to  meet  at  the  priory 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  to  dispute  in  logie 
and  grammar,  upon  a bank  under  a tree.” 
A joyful  festival  was  that  of  St  Catharine 
to  the  students  of  Padua ; it  was  denomi- 
nated  the  Feast  of  Hope.  Some  times  the 
mirth  of  public  rejoicings  was  allowed  to 
penetrate  within  universities.  A contem- 
porary  writer  relates  that,  during  those 
which  took  place  after  the  battle  of  Bou- 
vines,  in  the  reign  of  Pbilip-Augustus,  the 
scholars  of  the  university  of  Paris,  not  con- 
tent  with  the  joy  of  one  day,  protracted 
their  triumph  during  seven  days,  dancing 
and  singing  continually.  Aristotle  was 
silent  all  that  time ; Plato  proposed  no 
questions  ; all  books  were  laid  aside  ; but 
the  Kiyfiof,  which  Pindar  condescends  to 
notice  as  the  contumaceous  diversion  of 
boys,  throwing  all  things  into  confusion, 
was  not  required  for  their  enjoyment ; 
neither  did  their  discipline  permit  the 
rougher  exercises  of  boxing  and  the  pan- 
cration to  form  athletic  champions,  which 
were  both  prohibited  by  the  Spartan  dis- 
cipline ; and  yet  Aristotle  says,  that  even 
that  tended  to  make  youth  too  brutal, 
SqpMnt.f  Tiberius,  to  render  his  son 
Drusus  odious  for  the  character  of  cruelty, 
permitted  him  to  be  present  at  the  combat 
of  gladiatore.  J In  reading  Mabillon’s  ac- 
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count  of  the  foundation  of  the  Benedictine 
public  schools  in  Germany,  we  might 
imagine  that  it  was  a passage  from  the 
writiugs  of  Flato,  to  explain  the  ideal  end 
of  a perfect  edacation ; for  he  says  that 
these  schools  were  instituted,  in  which  an 
uncultivatcd  and  savage  race  by  degrees 
might  be  taught  to  lay  aside  their  hard 
Tough  manners,  and  being  cxercised  in  a 
mild  and  holy  diseipline,  might  be  rendered 
gentle  and  humane.*  The  innocent  and 
simple  recreations  of  a country  Life  be- 
longed  to  students  even  while  attending 
the  monastic  schools,  where  they  would 
have  felt  less  fear  than  Ulysscs  at  the 
prospect  of  spending  a night  upon  a lake 
or  river,  lest  they  shonld  suffer  ffom  the 
cold  air  which  springs  upbefore  the  dawn.f 
For  swimming  there  was  even  provision 
made  where  rivers  were  not  near.  Witli 
the  ancients,  baths  for  swimming  were 
provided  with  porticoes,  gardens,  librarios, 
and  places  where  philosophers  might  dis- 
conise  and  poets  recite  their  verses.  Agrip- 
pa was  the  first  to  establish  one  of  these 
baths  at  Rome.  Here  were  places  for 
ali  exerdses  of  the  body  and  amuse- 
ment  of  the  mind.  The  famous  Ulpian 
l.ibrary  was  in  the  baths  of  Diocletian. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  predominance  of 
the  swimmors  sport  may  be  leamed  from 
those  paintings  in  the  palace  of  Tau  at 
Mantua,  which  represent  the  diversions 
of  the  different  seasons.  Places  for  «wim- 
ming  were  provided  by  Charlemagne  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  schools,  and  we 
discover  frequently  in  the  monastic  chroni- 
cles  ollusion  to  the  healthful  and  manly 
recreations  which  were  permitted  to  their 
scholars.  But  whatever  licence  in  this 
rospect  might  prevail  in  universities,  learn- 
ing  continued  to  be  grave,  and  solid,  and 
religious,  and  had  not  then  yielded  place 
to  the  modern  philosophic  system  of  edu- 
cation,  in  which  students  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed  in  constant  little  manipulations, 
and  are  taught,  like  the  boy  in  Goetz  Von 
lterlichengen,  not  to  know  their  own  father 
from  their  leaming,  or  Tather,  as  Bonald 
says,  because  they  pin  butterfiies,  glue 
plants,  or  arrange  little  morsels  of  mineral 
substances  : natural  pliilosophy  was  not  an 
essential  part of  studies,  but  the  primary  and 
indispensible  object  was  to  train  the  young 
to  love  what  ought  to  be  loved,  and  to  hatc 
wbat  ought  to  be  hated,  and  according  to 
Plato,  that  is  the  true  end  of  all  educatiun.  J 

• Pnrfat.  in  III.  Secui.  Itcnedict.  I 4. 
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The  studies  of  seculars  in  the  coarta  of 
nobility  were  snch  as  were  useful  as  well 
as  interesting  to  youth ; for  the  scholastic 
doctors  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  igno- 
rance  of  what  was  the  proper  learning  for 
noblemen.  The  book  of  instruction  enti- 
tled  L’Esperon  de  Diseipline,  by  Antoine 
du  Saix,  which  was  composed  for  Charles, 
Duke  of  Savoy,  contains  a view  of  all 
virtues  and  vices,  and  an  abridgment  of  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  of  every  thing 
that  belongs  to  the  education  of  youth, 
both  relating  to  the  mind  and  body.  The 
Abbe  Gouget  admits  that  the  author  shows 
a profound  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  that  his  idea  of  education  was  admir- 
able.*  For  the  dergy  and  for  the  priests 
of  letters,  the  universities  provided,  no 
doubt,  higher  studies.  The  chairs  of  theo- 
logy,  fouuded  in  the  Sarbonne,  were  seven 
in  number,  consisting  of  that  of  reader,  that 
of  contemplative  theology,  that  of  positive 
theology,  that  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
holy  Scripture»,  that  of  casuistry,  that  of 
controversial  divinity,  and  the  seventh  was 
consecrated  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  text  of  Scripture.  Who  can 
doubt  but  that  in  these  schools  Raphael 
would  have  found  subjects  more  adapted 
to  his  genius  than  that  which  was  fumished 
to  him  by  the  school  of  Athens,  which  he 
revived  in  his  immortal  painting  on  the 
walls  of  the  Vatican,  when  one  observes 
the  success  which  crowned  his  sublime  en- 
terprise  to  represent  the  dispute  on  the 
mystery  of  the  blessed  sscrament  ? And 
remark  too  what  a contrast  would  be  found 
if  one  were  to  assist  with  the  eyes  of  an 
artist  or  of  a poet  at  the  polemical  discus- 
sions  which  have  succeeded  in  some  places 
to  the  scholastic  dispntations  of  the  ages 
of  faith  ! But  give  the  reins  to  imagin- 
ation,  and  try  to  conceive  a sccne  of  the 
highest  intellectual  and  even  poetic  inter- 
est : yonr  mind's  creation  wiil  fall  short 
of  the  reality  which  Catholic  schools  have 
witnessed  ! In  the  year  1304,  a crowd  of 
clerks,  monks,  and  laymen,  were  assem- 
bled  in  the  great  hall  of  the  university  of 
Paris  to  heax  a thesis  which  was  to  be  sus- 
tained  de  quolibet.  There  were  fourteen 
scholastic  champions,  and  it  was  a young 
stranger  of  lofty  and  thoughtful  counten- 
ance  who  was  to  sustain  their  attack.  This 
stranger  was  Dante,  who,  being  then  in 
exile,  had  travelled  into  Francc  for  his 
instruction. 

“Theologus  Dantes,  nullius  dogmatis  expers," 
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jRIENDSHIP,  that  sweet  en- 
gaging  word,  which  awakens 
so  many  pure  affectioris,  so 
many  grateful  recollections, 
that  word  so  familiar  to  the 
tongue  of  youth,  which  waa  shouted  in 
play,  and  looked  in  study,  and  whispered 
erery  morning  at  the  altar  of  God,  friend- 
ship,  that  masical,  poetic,  religious  word, 
to  exhilarate  the  joyful,  to  encourage  the 
diligent,  to  console  the  wretched,  is  asso- 
ciated  most  intimately  with  the  manners 
of  the  ages  of  faith,  with  the  days  of 
scholastic  education,  and  with  every  con- 
ception  that  we  can  form  of  the  present 
and  eternal  beatitnde  of  the  meek.  It  is 
not  possible,  says  an  ancient  sage,  either 
that  a wicked  man  should  be  a friend  to  a 
wicked  man,  or  that  a good  man  should  not 
be  a friend  to  a good  man  :*  profound  and 
piercing  words  that  may  lead  many  to 
meditate  on  the  vanity  of  their  own  liopes, 
and  not  a few  perchance  to  see  evidenee 
that  their  own  piety,  notwithstanding  the 
zeal  which  seems  to  animate  them  for 
Uod's  honour,  is  hypocritical  and  false. 
Cardan  inserta  it  among  his  maxims  of 
civil  prudence  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  friendship,  excepting  between  the 
wise,  who  may  be  called  philosophers-f 
Undcrstanding,  he  says,  that  our  religion 
is  the  only  true  philosophy,  for  that  not 
even  conformity  of  studies,  of  literary  or 
scientilic  principies  can  yield  it,  is  shown 
by  Aristotle,  who  observes,  that  the  com- 
mon  bonds  which  give  rise  to  friendship, 
do  not  consist  in  thinking  alike  with  respect 
to  the  heavenly  bodies,  for  there  is  no 
ground  of  love  in  unanimity  on  such  mat- 
ters ; but  that  it  must  be  of  a more  gene- 
ral  description,  and  therefore  goodness  is 
requisite,  for  it  is  not  possible,  he  adds, 
that  evil  men  should  think  alike  excepting 
within  very  confined  limita.;  Friendship 
is  clearly  a treasure  unattainable  to  the 
proud,  who  can  endure  nothing  that  is 
contrary  to  their  own  caprice  and  customs, 
unattainable  to  scorners,  who  despise  the 
things  which  are  excellent,  because  the 

♦ Plato,  Phedms. 

♦ Prudent  Oir.  eap.  VI. 

♦ Etliie.  Lib.  IX.  0. 


good  will  fly  from  such  men,  unattainable 
to  the  vain  and  dissipated,  who  can  only 
receire  words  for  words,  tokens  of  an  ac- 
quaintance,  which  is  itself  an  unhappiness, 
unattainable  to  ali  men  whose  manners  are 
not  formed  to  meekness,  unless,  indeed, 
we  dignify  with  the  name  of  friendship 
such  a passion  as  that  of  the  barbarous 
Huns,  who  are  described  as  so  capricious 
and  choleric,  that  they  wonld  separate  from 
their  companions  without  any  cause  of 
anger,  and  return  to  them  without  any 
reason  for  reconciliation  in  one  and  the 
same  day;  for  the  refinement  of  more 
civilized  society  cannot  of  itself  present 
any  higher  claims  to  it,  since  that  only 
tends  to  destroy  the  simplicity  and  truth 


which  the  ancients,  as  John  of  Salisbury 
remarks,*  deemed  so  essential  to  friend- 
ship, that  they  used  always  to  represent 
the  Graces  naked.  That  only  tends  to 
make  men  hold  their  friends  ns  Plautus 
says,  enclosed  within  their  teeth,  haring 
not  coniidence  enough  even  to  pionounce 
their  name ; f that  only  tends  to  make 
them  suspect  each  other,  though  they 
speak  together  as  if  friends ; through  its 
influence  they  are  taught  to  receive  the 
words  of  thosc  who  perhaps  truly  love 
them,  as  those  of  an  enemy,  and  are  thus 
deceived  by  their  own  dread  of  dcception. 
What  is  this,  cries  St.  Odo  in  his  collations, 
but  the  wretchedness  of  human  life  ? | 
The  truth  is,  and  to  express  it  in  the 
words  of  St.  Augustin,  men  can  never 
love  one  another  with  true  love  unless 
they  love  God.  But  he  who  loves  God 
will  love  his  neighbour  as  himself.  § Hence 
the  friendship  of  the  meek  is  immutable. 
" I have  read  in  your  letters,"  says  Petrus 
Cellensis  writing  to  Bernardo,  “ that  you 
have  lost  old  friends  without  having  found 
new.  But  true  friendship  in  virgin  purity 
and  constancy  of  fervour,  can  never  be 
adulterated  or  cooled.  It  never  dies,  but 
with  a daily  renovation,  like  the  sun  is 
always  in  vigour.  'rherefore  if  you  ever 
had  friends  you  have  them  stili,  not  old. 


• De  Nugis  Curisl.  UI.  7. 
t Plautus  Trinummus  IV.  3. 

; S. Odonis  Collation. Lib. I.Bibliothec. Cluniae. 
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which  denoted  what  was  imperfect,  but 
renewed  which  is  the  work  of  God."* 
The  Catholic  religion  in  many  ways  con- 
duced  to  the  fonnation  as  well  as  to  the 
solidity  of  friendship;  the  multiplication 
of  those  innocent  and  useful  relations 
which  sweeten  and  adorn  the  life  of  men 
followed  of  necessity  from  tliat  principle  of 
association  which  we  have  seen  emanated 
from  the  church,  and  gave  a new  form  to 
society.  In  ali  common  pursuits  tv  Amiaii 
Kotvtiivla f there  is  friendship,  says  Aristotle. 
In  ali  companionship  there  is  love.  In 
sailing  together,  or  labouring  together,  or 
reading  together,  and  similarly  in  all  other 
common  sufferings  or  pcrfonning,  in  pro- 
portion  as  there  is  fellowship  there  is 
friendship.  f Now  wehave  already  seen 
how  the  Catholic  religion  extended  these 
common  bonds,  and  associated  men  together 
in  a thousand  forms  of  connection,  who 
otherwise  wonld  have  been  isolated  and 
separate,  and  therefore  it  furnished  a soil 
most  favourable  to  this  sweetest  flower  of 
friendship.  Another  way  in  which  the 
religion  of  the  meek  promoted  ita  growth, 
consisted  in  its  removing  the  artiti cial 
barriers  into  which  pride  divides  the  world. 
" By  the  law  of  friendship,”  says  the 
blessed  CElred,  abbot  of  Ilievaulx,  “ the 
superior  is  on  a level  with  the  inferior, 
for  it  frequently  happens  that  some  of  an 
inferior  rank,  or  ortler,  or  Science,  are 
taken  into  friendship  by  others  of  more 
pre-eminence,  who  must  then  despise  and 
esteem  as  nothing  all  the  things  which  are 
not  of  nature ; they  must  have  constant 
regard  to  the  beauty  of  friendship,  which 
is  not  adorned  by  silks  or  gems,  nor  dilated 
by  possessions,  nor  flattered  by  deligbts, 
nor  exalted  by  honours  and  dignities  ; and 
thus  recurring  to  the  principle  of  its  origin, 
they  must  acutely  attend  to  the  equality 
which  nature  gave,  and  not  to  the  append- 
ages  which  cupidity  has  superinduced. 
Therefore,  in  friendship  which  is  the  best 
gift  both  of  nature  and  of  grace,  the  sub- 
lime descend,  the  humble  ascend,  the  rich 
want,  the  poor  are  enricbed,  so  that  each 
communicating  his  condition  to  the  other, 
the  equality  spoken  of  is  maintained.  J 
Friendship  belonged  to  the  meek  because 
they  wcrc  weaned  from  the  love  of  riches, 
for  as  Ariosto  sings. 

In  poor  abotle,  mid  pnltry  wnlle.  and  bare, 

Aluid  discomforu  and  ealamilies, 

* Petri  Abb.  CeUensis  Epist.  Lib.  IX.  2. 

t Etliic.  Lib.  VIII.  c.  2. 

I Pe  Spirit.  Amicitis,  Lib.  III. 


Often  in  friendohip  bearis  United  are, 

Better  than  under  roof  of  lordjy  guise, 

Or  in  some  royoi  eourt,  beeet  with  snore, 

Mid  envious  treoltb,  and  eoae,  and  luxuries ; 
Wbere  cbarity  is  spent  on  every  side. 

Nor  friendship  anless  counterfeit  is  spied.* 

Besides  this,  meekness  of  itself  fitted  men 
for  friendship.  Cardan  says,  that  the  con- 
versation  of  any  common  unlearned  person 
from  among  the  people,  is  more  agreeable 
than  that  of  a sophistical  and  learned  man, 
because  there  is  nothing  so  offensive  as  the 
pride  and  affectation  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  ; but  as  the  Catholic  religion  extir- 
pated  the  roots  of  pedantry  and  arrogance, 
and  made  men,  however  learned  or  accom- 
plished,  speak  and  comport  themselves  like 
others,  according  to  the  natural  sweetness 
of  humanity,  which  is  recognised  equally 
in  all  classes,  it  made  thern  also  estimable 
and  entitled  to  be  the  objecta  of  friendship. 
In  fact,  as  the  Greek  poet  says  of  genero- 
sity,  the  Catholic  religion  made  men  young 
again.f  Catholic  conversation  is  cbeerful 
and  popular,  as  it  were  youtbful ; that  of 
the  modern  schools  is  gloomy,  suspidous, 
pedantic,  and  senile.  In  the  latter,  we 
tind  a false  and  pretentious  urbanity,  re- 
fined  and  pompous,  but  ill  concealing  in- 
sensibility  and  egotism ; in  the  former  a 
simplidty  which  perhaps  at  first  offends, 
but  by  degrees,  a disposition  also  along 
with  it  of  a subdued  and  smiling  tone, 
which  soothes,  charms,  and  ravishes  by  its 
goodness.  And  sooth  we  shall  the  more 
appreciate  this  privilege  of  meekness  con- 
ducing  to  friendship  by  considering  what 
is  the  wretchedness  of  those  who  forfeit 
it ; for  those  learned  men  who  otherwise 
have  the  least  chance  of  securing  a friend, 
are  precisely  those  to  whom  friendship  is 
most  necessary.  Cicero  remarks  this  in 
speakingof  Dionysius,  for  he  says,  “What 
a misery  must  it  have  been  to  such  a man 
to  want  friends  and  familiar  conversation, 
one  who  like  him  was  learned  from  a boy 
and  skilled  in  ingenuous  arts-I”  More- 
over,  by  inducing  habits  of  meditation  and 
retirement,  and  a temper  of  mind  essen- 
tially  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Thersites, 
a temper  devout  and  joyous,  though  sof- 
tened  and  subdued  like  the  bright  tints  in 
a landscape  by  a certain  tone  of  sweet 
melancboly,  that  religion  assisted  and  regu- 
lated  tbe  development  of  those  qnalities 
which  men  of  acute  philosophic  observation 
like  Cardan  have  found  to  be  conducive  to 


• Canto  XLIV.  Rose's  tranalat. 
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friendship ; for  he  says,  tbat  in  choosing 
friends,  those  persona  ought  to  be  selected 
wbo  are  by  nature  constant  and  melancholy, 
and  wbo  are  not  easily  withdrawn  from 
affections,  whom  we  find  from  boyhood  to 
bare  been  always  content  with  one  or  two 
companions,  with  whom  they  assiduously 
conrersed.*  He  might  have  added  too, 
that  mcn  who  reject  mysteries  are  not 
made  for  friendship,  which  Hesiod  ahows 
in  saying  that  night  was  its  mother.  Nor 
is  this  ali,  for  who  does  not  perceire  how 
greatly  friendship  was  promoted  and  se- 
cured  when  religion  taught  the  meek,  as 
the  blessed  Francis  said,  to  love  their 
brother  when  they  are  far  from  him  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  they  are  with  him, 
and  nerer  to  say  any  thing  in  his  absence 
which  they  could  not  say  with  charity  to 
his  face  ?t  When  it  taught  them  to  place 
in  their  daily  memento  those  friends  who 
had  departed  to  the  other  World,  that  by 
prayers  of  faith  their  bliss  might  be  ad- 
ranced,  or  to  draw  consolation  from  that 
conviction  of  their  felicity  at  which  the 
remembrance  of  their  manners  enabled 
them  to  arrire  ? Where  the  principies  of 
the  Catholic  religion  did  not  exist,  the 
most  acute  and  reflecting  men  in  surreying 
the  disorders  which  sin  and  death  hare 
entailed  upon  humanity,  hare  been  obliged 
to  speak  of  friendship  in  terms  that  are 
calculated  to  wound  and  shock  the  heart 
which  feels  that  it  is  formed  for  the  sweets 
of  infinite  and  eternal  lore.  They  speak 
of  it  as  a dangerous  thing  to  which  reason 
must  place  limits  lest  it  should  prove  a 
source  of  bitterness  when  the  hour  of 
separation  arrives,  and  they  even  teach 
that  the  heart  must  nerer  renture  to  trust 
itself  to  perfect  friendship.  “ I.ength  of 
years  hath  taught  me  many  things,"  says 
the  poet,  " for  mortals  should  cherish  only 
a moderate  friendship  for  one  another,  and 
not  an  affectiori  from  the  deepest  marrow 
of  the  soul ; 

rnt  pr)  Trpdi  a Kpov  pvtXhv  r/rv^ar. 

but  only  a lore  which  can  be  easily  loosened 
without  tearing  and  orerpowering  the  soul 
with  affiiction,  for  an  extreme  friendship 
is  too  great  a weight ; and  nothing  is  good 
when  it  exceeds  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion."*  What  a contrast  was  here  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  meek  who  lore  their 

• Pnident  Cmlis,  ctp.  xli. 

t 8.  Francisei  Opusrul.  De  Is  Bigne  Bibliotbec. 
Petrum  IT.  J Eurip.  Hippolyt.  253. 


friends  in  God ; who  by  the  mystic  priri- 
leges  accorded  from  the  Mount  are  enabled 
to  inherit  friendship,  that  sweetest  piant 
of  earth,  if  it  be  not  rather  of  liearen  in 
ali  its  strength  and  perfection,  in  ali  its 
beauteous  and  ererlasting  bloom ! How 
strange  sound  to  them  the  words  separa- 
tion and  disserering  of  the  soul  as  con- 
nected  with  the  death  of  friends  1 What 
mortal  erer  lored  with  more  profound  and 
intense  affection  than  the  tender  Augustin, 
and  yet  he  commits  his  sainted  mother  to 
the  grare,  that  mother  who  had  wept  so 
many  years  for  him,  who  was  doubly  his 
mother,  haring  brought  him  forth  both  to 
the  world  and  to  hearen,  reconciling  him 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  feels  that  in  regard 
to  her  he  has  henceforth  only  a higher  duty 
to  fulfil.  A prudent  companion  is  in  no 
respect  as  Homer  says  inferior  to  a brother.* 
Such  a friend  did  he  see  quietly  inurned, 
not  with  the  sentiments  of  uninstructed 
humanity  giring  rent  to  sorrow  in  the 
bitter  cry  of  desolation,  but  with  those  of 
the  renorated  race  in  the  sweet  ecstacy  of 
quiet  thought  meditating  on  ererlasting 
gladness.  “ Nebrides  is  liring  in  the 
bosom  of  Abraham.  Yes,  whaterer  may 
be  intended  by  that  bosom  of  Abraham, 
Nebrides,  my  dear  friend  is  there ; for 
where  else  could  be  a soul  so  beautiful  and 
so  Christian  ? He  is  in  that  place  of  glory 
and  repose  about  which  he  has  so  often 
questioned  me.  His  ear  is  no  longcr  at- 
tached  to  my  lips,  but  his  lips  are  attached 
to  that  source  of  liring  water  which  is 
nothing  else  but  thee,  O my  God ! ibi 
Nebridius  meus  ririt,  et  bibit  quantum 
potest  sapientiam  pro  ariditate  sua  sine 
fine  felix.”  What  an  extension  of  the 
sweets  of  friendship  followed  from  the 
' assurance  that  there  is  communion  between 
the  liring  and  the  dead,  that  there  were 
those  who  already  arrired  at  expiatory  or 
eren  at  supremely  blessed  Bhore  might  be 
addressing  us  in  such  words  as  Dante 
heard  from  the  spirit  of  Casella- 

Thee  as  in  my  mortal  fraine 

I lov*d,  so  loos’d  from  it  I love  thee  still.t 

William  of  Malmesbury  relates  a won- 
drous  example  which  would  hare  greatly 
mored  the  stoics  of  the  manifestation  of 
this  ghostly  friendship  made  after  the 
death  of  the  body.  Robert  of  Lotharin- 
gia,  he  says,  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
the  most  holy  Wlstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

• Od.  vm.  68».  ♦ Purg.  II. 
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It  happeuod  that  when  Wlstan  was  siok 
at  Worcester,  and  near  hia  blesaed  end, 
Robcrt  was  at  court  employed  about  the 
king  s aflairs,  vrhen  lo ! Wlstan  appeared 
to  hira  in  a Vision  saying,  “ If  you  wish 
to  behold  me  alive  hasten  to  Worcester." 
Moved  by  this  viaion,  Kobert  obtained 
leave  from  the  king  to  depart  immediately, 
and  he  never  rested  night  or  day,  till  he 
reached  that  city ; for  he  feared  greatlv 
leat  be  ahould  not  arrive  in  time  to  fimi 
him  alive,  for  the  journey  was  very  long. 
However,  on  arriving  at  the  last  stage,  he 
was  overeome  with  aleep,  and  Wlstan  ap- 
peared  to  him  again,  aaying,  “ You  have 
dono  all  that  pioua  love  demanded,  but 
you  are  disappointed  in  your  hopea,  for  1 
have  depart nd.  But  dear  eompanion.  pro- 
vide for  your  own  aafety,  becauae  you  will 
not  rem  ai  n long  after  me ; and  to  convince 
you  that  you  are  not  deccived  by  a fantastio 
viaion,  this  shall  be  a aign  to  you.  To- 
morrow  after  you  have  committed  my 
body  to  the  earth,  a gift  will  be  pre- 
sented  to  you  in  my  name.”  Bobert  awoke 
and  proceeded  on  his  way.  On  arriving 
at  Woreester,  he  found  the  procession 
already  marahallod  to  escort  the  saints 
body  to  the  tomb  ; he  joined  it,  and  then 
condolcd  with  the  monks  of  whose  funeral 
meata  he  partook  in  ailence.  Already 
mounted  on  his  horae,  he  was  taking  leave 
of  the  holy  brethren,  when  lo ! the  prior 
stepped  forward  from  the  throng.  and 
knoeling  down  reverently  presented  him  a 
gift,  saying,  “ My  lord,  accept  I pray  you 
this  cap  of  your  ancient  fricnd  made  of 
lambskin,  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
wear  when  he  rode  on  horseback,  and  it 
will  bear  witness  to  your  long  friendship 
with  our  holy  lord."  Hearingthese  words 
and  recognising  the  gift,  the  other  tumed 
pale,  and  a cold  shuddering  ran  through 
his  bones;  he  dismounted  and  waved  to 
his  attendants  in  aign  that  he  suspended 
his  dcparture : demanding  an  audience 
of  the  monks,  they  asscmbled  with  looks 
of  conatemation  and  amaze  in  the  chap- 
ter-house,  where  with  tears  he  related 
the  cireumstances  of  his  vision,  and  then 
having  commended  himself  heartily  to  the 
prayers  of  all  their  society,  he  resumed 
his  state  and  departed.  It  was  in  the 
middle  of  January  when  Wlstan  died,  and 
Robert  did  not  survive  tlie  succecding 
June.*  Of  the  friendship  which  was  found 
to  prevail  during  the  middle  ages,  even  in 

• Will.  Malmesbur.  de  gestis  Pontif.  Anglerorum. 
Lib.  IV. 


the  acenes  of  secular  dissipation.  history  ' 
and  also  the  fables  of  chivalry,  which  are  ] 
truo  representations  of  real  manners,  fur-  i 
niah  manv  engaging  and  memorable  ex- 
emples. Witness  the  deliverance  of  Boa- 
teiller  and  Dufresnoy,  from  the  hands  of 
Louis  of  Spain,  by  Sir  W alter  Mauny  and 
his  troop  of  heroic  eompanions,  one  of  the  : 
most  noble  and  afiecting  adventores  of 
which  friendship,  bonour,  and  chivalry  I 
oan  boast.  The  old  writer  of  the  life  of 
Bayart  saye,  tliattbe  Duke  of  Nemours  had  j 
so  won  the  he&rts  of  his  eompanions,  that  i 
they  would  all  have  died  for  him ; and  he  > 
bears  the  same  testimony  to  the  Seigneur  | 
de  Molart,  of  whotn  he  says,  “tuus  m 
gens  se  feussent  faits  mourir  pour  luy," 
and  of  Bayart  himself,  he  affimis  that 
while  lieutenant  of  the  king  in  Oauphinv, 
he  so  gained  the  affections  of  both  uoble* 
and  peasants,  that  they  would  all  have  i 
died  for  him.  Indeed,  the  annals  of  the  j 
middle  ages  abound  with  portraits  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  friendship,  and  even  | 
the  Jopuftrot  of  the  Qrceks,  invested  too  I 
with  an  interest  that  the  muss  of  Euripi-  | 
des  had  never  conceived,  was  a character 
familiar  to  them.  The  friendship  of  Bu- 
sanio  and  Anthonio,  which  in  our  age 
would  be  deemed  unreasonable,  and  op 
posed  to  the  degrees  of  domestic  philo-  ] 
sophy,  was  drawn  by  Shakspeare  from  the  j 
life  as  seen  in  the  middle  ages.  We  harc 
been  so  imbued  in  otlier  works  with  illus- 
trations  of  this  theme,  that  I shall  he 
content  at  present  with  offering  the  in 
stance  of  the  friendship  which  is  ascribed 
in  the  history  of  Gyron  le  Courtojs  to 
Hector  le  Brun  and  Abdalon  le  Beau,  of  J 
whom  we  read,  "en  telle  maniete  lung 
ayma  lautre  par  telle  guise  et  par  telle  I 
amour  comme  se  iis  eussent  este  freres 
charnels.  Ne  oneques  puis  pour  advan- 
ture  quila  trouvassent  discoide  ne  peut  | 
venir  entre  deux,  ne  lung  neut  tume  de 

I autre  en  nulle  maniere.  Oneques  ne  ae 
departerent  lung  de  lautre,  mais  tnusjonra 
ehevaucherent  ensemble  en  se  entre  ay-  j 
mant.  De  si  grant  amour  qne  lung  ne 
povoit  vivre  sans  lautre."*  The  confidente 
which  men  reposed  in  their  friends  ia 
nobly  expressed  in  the  sarae  history,  where 
Gyron  replies  through  the  iron  hora 
his  prison  to  one  who  spoke  of  hia  calamity. 

“ My  friends  will  hear  of  my  adventure,  i 

II  ny  a en  ceste  partmontaignequi  puisse 
tenir  mes  amys  quils  ne  viennent  jusquev 

a moy  par  fine  forec.”f  The  literature  | 
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which  corresponds  with  these  compositione, 
and  which  has  superseded  thom  in  the 
courts  of  nobility,  may  pretend  to  greater 
refinement  of  language,  and  claim  a place 
in  a more  philosophic  order  of  study,  hut 
assuredly  it  does  not  furoUh  cxamples  in 
equal  abundance  of  the  same  virtue  to 
exalt  and  adom  the  human  character: 
but  I hasten  to  consider  tho  friendship 
which  belonged  more  especially  to  the 
meek  during  these  ages,  and  which  is 
sought  for,  not  so  much  in  fablea  of 
chivalry,  thougli  they  are  not  witKout  some 
sweet  remembrance  of  it,  as  in  saintly 
histories,  and  in  the  sentiments  which 
liave  been  delivered  by  the  wise  and  holy. 
Doubtless  if  with  ciear  view  the  intellect 
be  fixed  upon  the  ordinaiy  proofs  of  fiiend- 
ship  comprised  within  the  worlds  annuis, 
there  wiU  be  ground  rather  for  sadness 
than  for  joy,  for  it  cannot  bo  deceived 
by  hearing  the  Capulets  and  Montagues 
■peak  of  friendship  when  it  must  witness 
also  their  rivalries  and  wrath.  “Whoever 
hates  one  mon  cannot  lore  another  truly 
and  spiritually,  nor  yet  himself,  nor  God, 
since  he  is  in  mortal  sin,  as  Denis  the 
Carthusian  says."*  All  was  false  and 
worthless  that  wore  the  semblance  of  lore 
in  men  that  to  Christ  s school  were  dead  ; 
but  after  rejecting  every  suspicious  claim 
we  are  not  left  unprovided  with  bright  ex- 
amples that  are  proof  against  die  test 
possessod  by  saints.  Celebrated  was  the 
friendship  of  St,  Paul  and  St.  Thocla,  of 
St.  Ambruse  and  St.  Monica,  of  St.  Jerome 
and  Paulina,  Eustocbia,  Blesile  and  Ruf- 
fina,  of  Saints  Marcello,  Albina,  Asele, 
and  Leta,  of  St.  Francis  of  Assissi  and  St 
Clare  and  Jacquelina,  of  St  Anthony  of 
Padua  and  a devout  person  of  Limoges. 
At  an  infinite  distancc  from  every  tliing 
allied  te  inhumanity,  from  all  indications 
of  a selfish,  contracted,  and  unfceling  na- 
ture, was  the  self-renouncement  and  mor- 
tification  of  the  saints.  They  were  precisoly 
the  most  feeling,  libcral  and  generous  of 
men.  We  find  some  of  them  acknow- 
ledging  that  it  was  for  the  love  of  a friend, 
after  God,  that  they  were  induced  to  re- 
nounce  the  world,  following  him  like  the 
companions  of  St.  Beraard  to  his  cloister.f 
Gaudentius  had  been  the  playfellow  of  the 
young  Count  of  Woycech,  his  fellow  stu- 
dent in  the  cloistral  school  of  Magdebeig, 
and  when  under  the  name  of  Adalbert,  he 


retired  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Alexius, 
on  Mount  Aventine,  that  faithful  brother 
alone  followed  him,  though  stili  in  the 
flower  of  youth.  Ever  constant  to  friend- 
ship, he  left  that  peaceful  retreat  when 
the  blessed  man  directed  his  steps  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  people 
of  Prussia,  accompanied  him  through  all 
his  dangere,  and  never  left  him  till  he  had 
seen  him  receive  the  martyr 's  Crown.* 
Passionate  fervent  souls,  quick  to  conceive 
hopes  of  inexpressive  joy,  would  you  bear 
of  a friendship  suddenly  formed,  and  yet 
precious  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm 
the  feeling  heart,  lasting  as  etemity?  you 
wiU  find  an  instance  in  the  lives  of  the 
anchorites  of  the  desert.  "Ah,  Paul,  why 
hast  thou  left  me?”  cried  the  holy  Antho- 
ny. “Why  depart  without  wishing  me 
adieu!  Tam  tarde  notus,  tam  cito  rece- 
dis ?"+  Men  of  chivalrous  honour,  who 
profess  to  feel  sucli  admiration  at  the  spec- 
tacle  of  moral  greatness,  would  you  behold 
constancy  of  love  in  death?  Friendship 
was  on  the  tongue  of  the  martyre  in  their 
passion.  Then  drawing  from  his  finger  a 
ring,  he  steeped  it  in  his  blood,  and  giviug 
it  to  Pudens.  “Receive  it,"  said  he  to 
him,  “as  a pledge  of  our  friendship,  and 
let  the  blood  which  stains  it  remind  you 
of  that  which  I have  shed  this  day  for 
Jesus  Christ.”}  And  in  fact,  who  than 
sainted  fathers  of  the  holy  church  have 
ever  recogniscd  with  greater  cleamesa  the 
value  and  excellence  of  friendsliip?  “The 
consolation  of  this  life  consists  in  possess- 
ing  a faithful  friend  who  may  rejoice  with 
you  in  prosperity,  condole  with  you  in 
sorrow,  and  exhort  you  in  pereecution." 
It  is  St.  Ambrose  who  speaks  thus.  Who 
does  not  know  that  the  express  rules  of 
holy  societies  prescribe  companionship, 
and  point  out  like  the  ethic  page  the  com- 
parative helplessness  and  inefficiency  of 
man  in  an  isolated  state?  Priesta  and 
religious  pereons  of  different  sacred  ordcrs 
were  not  to  go  forth  alone  for  Itwr«  4o’ 
ipxofuva  men  are  more  powerful  both  to 
think  and  to  perform,§  a maxim  which  ex- 
perience  and  the  Uomeric  wisdom  had 
taught  to  Diomede. 
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The  grcat  Homer  has  the  wisdom  and 
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picty  to  make  Agamemnon  declare,  in  re* 
ference  to  Achilles,  that  a man  who  is 
loved  by  God  is  equivalent  to  a multitudo 
of  people.*  And  rcligion  found  nothing 
in  the  sentence  which  was  unworthy  of 
the  discipline  of  truth,  that  recognised  a 
principle  most  dear  to  an  heroic  nature, 
that  friends  and  compauions  are  from  God. 
Jacob,  being  asked  by  his  brother  con- 
ceming  those  that  were  with  him,  replied 
“Parvuli  sunt  quos  donavit  mihi  Deus 
servo  tuo.”f 

The  respect  which  was  shown  to  friend- 
ship,  and  the  eamestness  with  which  its 
demands  were  urged,  form  a characteristic 
of  the  ages  of  faith,  from  which  these  latter 
ages  of  the  world  have  sadly  declined. 
Cicero  says  that  friendship  ought  to  be 
preferred  to  every  thing  excepting  virtue, 
but  many  at  present  seem  to  esteem  it  a 
mark  of  superior  ability  and  of  honourable 
diligence,  nay  even  of  a more  manly  and 
pliilosophic  nature  to  prefer  the  most 
trifling  object  of  domestic  or  professional 
care  to  its  advances,  however  eamest,  as  if, 
forsooth,  it  were  evidence  of  wisdom  and 
perfectness  of  life  to  be  insensible.  We 
find  no  trace  of  this  severity,  which,  in 
truth,  however  men  may  talk  of  philosophic 
discipline,  savours  more  of  the  counting- 
house  than  of  the  cloister,  in  the  manners 
of  the  middle  ages.  Their  spirit  was  ex- 
presscd  by  Bayart,  when  he  said  to  his 
noble  hostess  at  Brescia,  “ Toute  ma  vie 
ay  plus  ayme  beaucoup  les  gens  que  les 
escus.”J  It  scems  also  as  if  men  were 
loved  moro  than  books,  more  than  the 
dearest  and  most  familiar  pursuits,  for 
humanity  was  always  uppennost  in  the 
affectione  of  those  who  held  that  only  the 
love  of  Jesus  Christ  is  durable.§  Petrarch, 
describing  his  reception  in  the  Carthusian 
monastery  of  Montrieu,  says  in  his  letter 
to  those  holy  men,  “ the  activity,  the  ar* 
dour  with  which  you  rendered  me  all  sorts 
of  Services,  the  agreeable  conversation  I 
had  with  you  in  general  and  in  particular, 
made  me  fear  I should  interrupt  the  couree 
of  your  devout  exercises.”  When  St.  Adal- 
hard,  abbot  of  Corby,  was  recalled  from 
exile  and  restored  to  honour  by  the  em- 
peror  Lewis,  who  had  been  persuaded  by 
his  enemies  to  banish  him  to  the  island  of 
Heri  off  the  coast  of  Aquitaine,  on  the 
day  of  his  departure  all  the  brethren  of 
the  abbey,  in  which  he  had  spent  an  an- 
gelic  life  in  close  confinement  for  the  space 
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of  seven  years,  were  moved  to  te  ars  at 
losing  him.  though  they  could  not  but  , 
rejoice  that  he  was  to  be  restored  to  his 
own.  Ragnardus,  who  was  afterwards  ab  j 
bot,  being  of  a fervent  spirit,  was  above  | 
all  overwhelmed  with  affliction.  So  that  ! 
when  the  holy  servant  of  God  was  about 
to  depart,  and  all  the  brethren  were  kissing 
his  feet  and  his  footstcps,  watering  them  ' 
with  their  teare  and  wishing  him  farewell, 
he  alone  remained  shut  up  in  his  cell,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  sec  the  man 
depart  wlio  was  dearcr  to  him  than  his 
own  life : but  when  the  other  had  long 
inquired  for  him,  he  was  at  length  dis- 
coverod  in  the  obscurity  weeping  and 
lamenting : being  called  to  come  forth  and 
wish  the  old  man  farewell,  he  entreated 
the  messenger  to  leave  him  to  weep  alone. 
The  holy  man,  on  hearing  this,  left  the 
ship,  on  which  he  was  already  embarked, 
and  returned,  that  he  might  not  depart 
without  a kiss  from  that  brother  whom  he 
knew  was  holy.  So  he  found  him  weeping, 
and  they  embraced  and  then  separated 
The  brethren  then  accompanied  him  back 
to  the  ship.  The  sails  were  soon  raiscd, 
and  as  long  as  she  remained  visible  they 
stood  on  the  shore  looking  after  him ; for 
the  spirit  of  love  conslrained  them  and 
they  could  not  resist  it*  The  grcatest 
saints,  refreshed  with  hcavenly  visions,  did 
not  pretend  that  the  being  deprived  of 
friends  and  the  being  left  solitary  on  earth 
made  no  sorrowful  imprcssion  upon  their 
souls.  “ What  is  the  reason,  my  brother,” 
writes  St.  Hilda  to  one  of  her  eorrespon-  | 
dents,  “ that  you  have  been  so  long  absent, 
and  that  you  delay  to  corae  to  me  ? Why 
do  you  not  consider  that  I am  alone  in  this 
land,  that  no  other  brother  visits  me ; that 
not  any  one  of  my  relations  comes  to  me  ? 
And  if  you  hold  back  because  hitherto  I 
have  been  prevented  from  executing  what 
you  desired,  you  ought,  on  the  ground  of 
charitv  and  relationship,  to  forgetthis,  and 
without  requiring  any  persuasion  to  change 
your  mind.  0 my  brother,  my  dear  bro- 
ther, how  can  you  afflict  the  mind  of  my 
littleness  with  constant  sorrow,  with  weep- 
ing and  sadness  day  and  night  ? Do  you 
not  know  for  a certainty,  that  of  all  liviqg 
persons  I prefer  no  one  to  your  love  ? Be- 
hold,  1 cannot  explain  all  things  to  you  by 
letters.  Now  I am  assured  that  you  feel 
no  concem  about  poor  and  humble  me.'  t 
Among  the  epistles  of  St.  BoDiface,  there  is 
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one  addressed  to  Baldhard,  in  which  is  an 
affeeting  complaint : “ the  presents  which 
were  brought  to  me  by  your  faithful 
mcasenger  Aldrted  I have  embraced  with 
fervent  charity;  and  now,  by  God’s  assist- 
ance,  I would  fulfil  ali  that  you  require  of 
me,  if  it  might  be  your  pleasure  to  come 
to  me ; for  I cannot  in  any  manner  stop  a 
fountain  of  tcars  wben  I seo  and  liear  of 
others  who  are  going  to  their  friends. 
Theu  I recollect  how  I was  foraaken  by 
my  parents  in  my  youth,  and  bow  I have 
reinained  here  alone,  and  yet  I was  not  for- 
saken  by  God,  but  I retum  tbanks  to  God 
for  his  immense  goodness  in  preserving 
me.  And  now,  my  brother,  I ask  and  im- 
plore  you  to  take  awav  sadness  from  my 
aoul,  because  this  greatly  injures  me.  For 
I say  although  it  were  to  be  but  for  the 
space  of  one  day,  and  that  then  you  would 
dcpart  by  the  will  of  God,  yet  that  would 
be  sufficient  to  mako  this  sorrow  pass  from 
my  mind  and  this  sadness  from  my  heart, 
but  if  it  sbould  displease  you  to  grant  my 
petition,  I call  God  to  witness  that  it  is 
not  I who  have  forgottcn  our  love."*  St 
Boniface  writes  raany  lettcrs  in  the  same 
spirit  and  similar  may  be  found  in  the 
correspondence  of  St.  Anselm.  Mark  how 
deeply  these  men  felt  any  omission  in  cx- 
change  of  letters.  Petrus  Cellensis  writes 
as  follows,  to  remonstrate  with  his  friend 
for  not  having  writtcn  to  him:  “Charity, 
which  is  patient,  strangc  to  say,  onlv  drives 
me  to  impatience.  How  is  this?  Have 
you  no  such  things  as  charte,  or  is  your 
love  shortened?  What  is  the  cause  of 
such  a long  silence?  Is  there  a failing  of 
hearts  as  well  as  bread  in  Britain?  Of 
the  one  indeed  I had  heard,  but  I never 
believed  that  the  other  would  succeed  it. 
A bishop  may  be  excused,  on  acoount  of 
his  incessant  labours  and  the  solicitudo 
for  all  the  churches,  and  his  care  of  the 
aifiicted  and  his  reconciliations  of  enemies, 
but  what  forbids  a clerk  to  write  letters  to 
his  friend?  It  remains  to  condemn  your 
uegligence.  Quia  igitur  oleum  non  mi- 
sistis, aculeum  sumitis.”!  And  again  to 
another  friend  he  writes,  “ Am  I to  believe 
you  a different  man  ? or  that  I am  chang- 
ed  ? Friendship  cannot  disscmble,  cannot 
flattcr.  0 my  dearest  friend,  am  I to  as- 
cribe it  to  oblivion  or  to  negligence  that 
vou  have  abstained  so  long  from  coming 
to  salute  your  friend?  Is  it  that  you  are 
occupied?  But  it  is  not  gracious  to  be 
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always  oocupied."*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  eamest  affectionate  excuses  made  by 
monks  for  not  having  written  answcrs  to 
the  letters  addressed  to  them  by  friends 
in  distant  monasteries,  lcave  nothing  in- 
complete in  this  contrast  to  the  cold  for- 
mality  and  proud  indifference  of  later 
manners.  It  is  not,  howevcr,  to  be  in- 
ferred  from  these  passages  that  the  sincere 
piety  and  fervent  spirituality  of  the  ages 
of  faith  would  have  countenanced  the  sel- 
fish  and  unreasonable  cxaction  of  those 
triflers  who  imagine  that  their  conversa- 
tion  ought  to  be  always  of  paramount  in- 
terest,  so  that  every  occupation,  however 
holy  and  important,  should  give  place  to 
it.  St  Peter,  the  venerable  abbot  of 
Cluny,  wrote  to  St.  Bemard,  testifying  how 
he  loved  and  revered  hin\,  though  he  had 
never  been  in  hia  presence,  and  saying 
how  he  had  long  desired  to  converse  with 
him,  but  that  his  many  employments  and 
suffering8  had  prevented  him.t  and  in  a 
letter  to  the  abbot  Suger  he  laments,  in 
most  feeling  terms,  that  while  he  is  often 
obliged  to  see  persons  wliom  he  has  no  de- 
sire  to  see,  and  to  be  engaged  with  secular 
applicants  whom  he  would  rather  fly  from, 
he  can  scarcely  ever  behold  his  beloved 
friend  the  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  Suger,  who 
has  never  beon  at  Cluny  but  once.;  Holy 
priests  in  those  ages,  dearlv  as  they  prized 
friendship,  and  profoundly  as  they  admired 
genius  and  sanctity,  could  not  sometimes 
find  leisure  for  the  eompany  of  a Suger  or 
a St.  Bemard,  and  every  door-knocking 
trifler  in  our  times  would  call  in  question 
the  charity  of  leamed  and  laborious  men 
if  they  were  not  always  prompt  to  listen 
to  them.  It  is  not  the  justice  of  such  com- 
plaints  that  should  be  advocated,  but  there 
does  seem  occasion  to  look  back  with  com- 
placency  to  the  manners  of  those  ages 
which  were  charaeterized  by  the  fervour  as 
well  as  by  the  prudent  and  reasonable  re- 
gulation  of  friendship.  F riends  are  great 
thieves  of  time,  but  as  Pctrarch  says  no 
time  ought  to  seem  less  stolen,  less  squan- 
dered  than  that  which,  after  God,  is  ex- 
pended  upon  friends.§  It  is  not  every 
vile  circurastance  or  interest  of  money  that 
should  take  precedence  of  them.  Tynda- 
ms  enabled  his  poor  fellow  captive,  whom 
he  had  known  a boy  when  himself  a boy, 
and  whom  he  had  ever  loved  from  that 
time,  to  escape,  and  when  his  furious 
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m aster  demanded  of  him  where  was  his 
fidelity,  he  quietly  and  wittily  replied, 
“ What  do  you  require  that  I,  who  have 
been  your  slave  since  one  day  and  night, 
should  be  more  attentive  to  your  interests 
than  to  his  with  whom  I hare  passed  my 
life  from  boyhood?"*  But  most  men  are 
now  thc  captives  of  mas  ter»  who  would 
answer  instantly  that  they  do  require  them 
to  show  that  preference,  and  who  would 
find  no  great  difficulty  in  making  them- 
selves  obeyed,  and  men,  whose  empioy- 
ments  are  ali  about  money  or  the  objecta 
of  political  ambition,  receive  their  inexpe- 
rienced  fricnd  with  such  looks  as  if  they 
presumed  that  he  must  have  read  the  in- 
acription  of  the  elder  Aldus  over  their 
i door.  But  how  engaging,  how  holy  are 
the  expressions  of  affection  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  writings  of  the  ages  of  faith  ! 

| Witness  the  following  letter,  addressed  to 
i Lullus  the  bishop : “ I entreat  you,  O 

j beloved  brother,  forget  not,  but  always 
j,  cherish  in  memory  that  ancient  friendship 
lj  which  we  entertained  for  each  other  when 
[,  living  in  the  city  of  Maldubia,  where  the 
abbot  Eaba  nourished  us  in  amiable  charity, 
when  he  used  to  call  you  by  the  name  of 
Irtel,  by  which  now  the  abbot  Hereca 
salutes  you  in  holy  salutation,  as  well  as 
the  whole  congregation  which  dwells  in 
your  monastery.  He  that  shall  persevere 
! in  peace  unto  the  end,  the  same  shall  be 
| saved.  Farewcll  then  my  beloved,  and  for 
■ ever  fare  thee  well.  My  beloved,  chosen 
| of  God,  because  charity  has  no  price.  This 
I i»  the  sign  of  the  abbot  Hereca.-'^  That 
disposition  to  make  little  presents,  which 
I is  found  so  prevalent  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
j has  come  down  from  the  primitive  ages  of 
Christianity,  when  the  pagans  used  to  say, 

, See  how  they  love  one  another.  In  the 
latter  country  I seldom  departed  from  a 
monastery  or  from  a casual  visit  to  a holy 
man,  without  some  book  or  devout  print, 
which  was  forced  into  my  hands.  You 
' cannot  open  any  volume  of  correspondence 
which  dates  from  the  ages  of  faith,  with- 
out findingsome  allusion  to  the  interchange 
of  modest  gifts,  as  tokens,  not  of  vanity 
but  of  love.  A51red,  abbot  of  Riveaax  in 
Yorkshire  in  the  twelfth  century,  has  left 
n beautiful  book  on  spiritual  friendship,  to 
show  the  vanity  of  all  friendship  which  is 
not  spiritual,  and  sanctified  by  a devout 
reference  to  the  eternal  love  of  Christ. 
“ Some  men,”  he  says,  “ are  irrationally 
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moved  and  inclined  in  mind  towards  a 
person  by  discovcring  his  vices.  For  many 
ran  draw  the  minds  of  others  to  them- 
selves,  on  account  of  a vain  philosophy  or 
some  foolish  boldness  in  military  affain ; 
and  what  is  worse  stili,  many  because  they 
are  prodigal,  luxurious,  betrayers  of  modes- 
ty,  favourers  and  followers  of  base  men  or 
vainlyfond  of  siliy  spectades,  entice  others 
to  be  inclined  towards  them.”»  To  these 
allude  the  words  of  St.  Augustiu,  “ Si  mule 
amaveris  tunc  odisti,  si  bene  oderis  tunc 
amasti."  Here  occurs  a reflection  on  the 
vanity  of  a friendship  which  is  not  sccord- 
ing  to  God,  in  which  the  maxims  of  aheart- 
less  and  selfish  philosophy  under  the  name 
of  liberality,  tend  constantly  to  engsge 
men.  Even  a heathen  had  the  piety  t<> 
say,  You  are  my  friend,  but  I cannot  think 
with  you,  or  wink  at  your  error. 

ZwotKfapovuv  yap  011%  1 tmnnafi»  tfyi. 

St.  Bemard  said  in  his  letter  to  Maner 
Guido  de  Castello,  the  disciple  of  Peter 
Abailard,  “ I should  do  you  an  injnry  if  1 
were  to  suppose  that  you  so  loved  tny 
man  as  to  love  his  errors  with  hinuelf. 
'Vhoever  thus  loves  any  one  does  not 
know  yet  how  he  ought  to  love.  Such 
love  is  earthly,  animal,  diabolic,  equally 
hurtful  to  the  person  loving  and  to  him 
who  is  loved."f  This  wisdom  passed  even 
to  the  friendships  of  chivalry  in  thc  middle 
ages.  Of  Bayart  the  old  writer  of  his  life 
says,  “ oneques  ne  fut  veu  qu’il  ait  voulu 
soustenir  le  plus  grant  amy  qu’il  eust  «u 
monde  contre  la  raison.";  But  to  retura 
to  the  treatise  of  our  .Klred.  “You  say," 
he  continues,  “what  greater  peace  than  to 
love  and  to  be  loved  ? If  indeed  in  God 
and  for  God,  I do  not  deny  this ; nay,  I 
approve  of  it : but  if  according  to  the 
flesh  or  the  world,  see  what  envyings,  what 
suspicione,  what  Sames  of  an  ardent  spirit 
exclude  rest  of  mind.  And  if  none  of 
these  should  occur,  death,  which  all  must 
endure,  destroys  this  unity,  bearing  grief 
to  the  survivor  and  punishment  to  him 
who  passes.”|  “ \Vhile  I was  stili  a boy 
in  the  school,  and  delighted  with  the 
society  of  my  companions,  my  whole  mind 
gave  ltself  to  affection  and  devoted  itself 
to  love.  So  that  1 thought  therc  was  no- 
thing  sweeter  or  more  useful  than  to  be 
loved  and  to  love.  So  fluctuating  between 
diverse  loves  and  friendships,  my  mind 
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was  bornc  hither  and  thither,  and  not 
knowing  the  law  of  true  friendship,  was 
oftcn  deceived  by  its  simili tude.  At  length 
thcre  came  into  my  bands  the  book  of 
Tully  de  Amicitia,  and  I congratulated 
myself  on  liaving  found  a certain  formula 
of  friendship.  1 was  delighted  with  the 
gravi  ty  of  the  sentences,  and  with  the 
sweetness  of  the  style;  but  afterwarda, 
when  it  pleased  my  good  Lord  to  correct 
the  devious,  rnise  the  fallen,  and  cleanse 
the  leper,  renonncing  worldly  hope,  I en- 
tered  the  monastery,  and  devoted  myself 
to  the  stndy  of  the  holy  scripturos,  and  in 
a short  time  1 found  this  so  sweet,  that 
all  worldly  Science  became,  in  my  eyes, 
comparati  vely  vile.  Then  when  that  book 
De  Amicitia  came  back  to  my  mind,  1 
wondered  why  it  did  not  any  longer  give 
me  the  same  pleasure  as  before,  for  now 
nothing  could  excite  the  whole  of  my  affec- 
tions  wliich  was  not  seasoned  with  the 
salt  of  the  holy  scriptures.  Wishing  then 
to  strengthen  these  remarks  on  friendship 
by  the  authority  of  scripture,  and  to  spiri- 
tualize  them,  1 undertook  to  compose  this 
little  work  on  spiritnal  friendship and 
whcre  he  represents  his  pupil  alluding  to 
the  book  of  Cicero,  he  repcats  this  testimony 
in  reply : “ 1 am  not  unacquainted  with 
that  book,  which  used  at  one  time  to  de- 
liglit  me,  but  from  the  days  that  1 became 
sensible  of  the  sweetness  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, and  that  the  mellifluous  name  of 
Christ  claimed  all  my  affeclion,  nothing 
that  1 ever  read  or  hear  seems  sweet  or 
lucid  to  me,  however  subtilly  arranged, 
which  has  not  the  solt  of  the  heavenly 
letters,  and  the  scasoning  of  that  sweetest 
name.”* 

We  must  not,  however,  suppose  from 
the  gravity  of  these  sentences,  that  the 
joys  of  friendship  were  included  among 
those  things  which  became  to  him  weary, 
dat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  Hear  how 
he  speaks  of  the  society  of  Kievaulx. 
“ Three  days  ago,  as  I went  rouud  the 
cloisters  of  the  monastery,  when  I had 
seated  myself  in  the  midst  of  a beloved 
crowd  of  brethren,  I feli  to  admiring  the 
leaves  of  each  trec,  the  fruits  and  flowers, 
which  bloomed  as  if  in  a paradise  of  plea- 
sure. Finding  no  one  in  all  that  crowd 
whom  1 did  not  love,  and  by  whom  1 did 
not  believe  that  I was  loved,  I experienced 
such  joy  that  it  surpassed  all  the  delights 
of  this  world.  For  I felt  as  if  my  spirit 
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were  transfused  into  all,  and  the  affections 
of  all  infused  into  me,  so  that  I might  say 
with  the  prophet,  ' Ecce  quam  bonum  et 
quam  jucundum  habitare  fratres  in  unam.’  ” 
Then,  after  alluding  to  two  persons,  who 
were  more  especially  joined  to  him  in 
intimate  affection,  his  friends  from  early 
youth,  who  had  continued  with  him  through 
all  the  stages  of  his  religious  Life,  he  pro- 
ceeds  as  follows  : “ What  then  ? was  it 
not  a certain  portion  of  beatitude  thus  to 
love  and  to  be  loved  ? Thus  to  assist  and 
to  be  assisted  ? And  thus,  from  the  sweet- 
ness of  fraternal  affection,  to  fly  aloft  to 
the  more  sublime  splendour  of  divine  love 
on  the  ladder  of  charity,  at  one  time  as- 
eending  to  the  embraces  of  Christ  himself, 
and  at  another  descending  to  rest  softly 
on  the  earth,  in  the  love  of  one's  neigh- 
bour?”*  Thus  did  he  enjoy  friendship, 
with  all  the  sweetness  of  humanity  and  all 
the  unction  of  a spiritualized  and  illuminat- 
ed  heart.  “Ecce  ego  et  tu,"  he  writes  to  his 
young  friend,  “et  spero  quod  tertius  inter 
nos  Christus  sit." 

llut  this  third  course  has  already  ex- 
ceeded  all  just  proportion,  and  1 must 
hastily  bring  it  to  an  end.  Enough  has 
been  produced  to  show  how  richly  the 
pleasures  of  friendship  were  included  in 
the  inheritonce  of  the  meek,  who  in  sooth 
could  hardly  have  been  said  to  possess  the 
earth,  if  the  grant  had  not  comprised  them. 
“ Homer  did  well,”  says  Plutarch,  “ in 
making  Telemachus  reckon  among  his 
calamities  that  he  had  no  brother."f  And 
just  was  the  remork  of  Pindar,  that  all 
kinds  of  advantage  arederived  from  friendly 
men. 

Xpfuu  di  trowot- 

tu  fytktov  avdputv.  1 

And  though  the  Christian  philosophy  would 
contradici  the  poet’s  sentence,  that  honour 
departeth  from  him  who  is  deprived  of 
friends, | (for  few  mortui  men,  he  himself 
admits,  are  faithful  in  times  of  misfoitune, 
so  as  to  be  partakers  of  suffering;  and 
how  can  the  infidelity  of  hypocrites  be 
charged  upon  their  victim,)  yet  it  would 
sanction  the  opinion  that  friendship  sup- 
plies,  tospirits  perfect  and  already  chosen, 
a bliss  which  might  constrain  meekness 
itself  to  cry,  “ llehold  the  earth  is  mine.” 
Such,  then,  are  theobservations  suggesled 
by  a view  of  history  relative  to  the  meek 
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in  ages  of  faith,  and  to  their  enjoyment  of 
that  possession  which  was  promised  to  them 
from  the  Mount.  With  hearts  only  bent 
upon  the  attamment  of  hearen,  the  earth 
was  in  abundance  given  to  them,  while  the 
prond  and  foolishly  deliberate  race,  of 
which  were  those  who  cried,  “ What  ahall 
ve  do?  If  we  let  him  go,  all  men  will 
believe  in  him,  and  the  Romana  will  come 
and  take  away  our  place  and  nation,” 
feared  to  lose  temporal  thinga  and  thought 
not  of  eternal  life,  and  thus,  as  St.  Augus- 
tin  remarks,  lost  both.*  Mild  in  all  the 
manners  that  sccttred  the  order  and  the 
harmonyof  socia!  intercourse,  imbtiedwith 
the  principia  of  obedience,  meekly  sub- 
missive  to  the  Church,  to  the  rulers  of  the 
state,  to  the  laws  which  they  either  received 
or  administered,  meek  amidst  power  and 
riches  and  nobility,  meek  in  the  humbler 
ranksof  the  commoti  family,  they  inherited 
the  earth  and  derived  from  it  all  that 
could  sweeten  or  dignify  the  existence  of 
men.  Degree  was  maintained  in  their 
Christian  warfare.  Therefore,  conformable 
to  the  wite  distinction  of  St.  Augustin, 
the  rich  were  not  humbled  to  piety,  so  as 
to  exalt  tlic  poor  to  pridc ; for  in  no  man- 
ner  would  it  haye  been  right  that  in  that 
life,  where  senator»  were  laborious,  there 
workmen  should  have  been  idle,  that  rus- 
tica should  have  been  delicate  where  came, 
abandoning  their  delights,  those  who  were 
of  the  Lord's  vineyard.f  Stability  was 
infased  into  the  political  as  well  as  into 
the  ecclesiastical  order,  for  the  rule  of 
troth  and  the  knowledge  of  the  end  of 
good  and  evil,  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the 
uncertainties  and  vicissitudes  of  specula- 
tion,  respecting  both  tbe  one  and  the 
other : it  was  not  supposed  that  a society, 
which  no  heresy  or  impure  superstition 
had  ever  disorganized,  required  from  age 
to  age  a succession  of  changes  and  reform- 
ations,  the  occasione  and  the  plan  of  which 
were  to  be  determined  by  the  caprice  of 
aophists,  to  whoae  judgment  eacli  genera- 
tion  was  to  submit,  in  concluding  when 
and  bow  it  was  to  revolutionize  the  whole 
frame  of  its  consti  tutinu ; as  if  there  was  no- 
thing  fixedor eternal  in  the  principies  or  end 
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of  a Christian  goverament,  and  as  if  man- 
ners alone  were  exempt  from  the  necessity 
of  constant  vigilance,  as  if  they  alone  could 
never  perish  or  require  change.  As  in  time 
of  sterility  or  excess  of  rain,  and  the  other 
evils  of  nature,  so  men  were  patient  under 
the  luxnry  or  avaricc  of  rulers ; for  they 
knew,  as  the  wise  bistorian  of  Home  ob- 
serves, that  there  will  bc  vices  as  long  ss 
there  will  be  men,  that  neither  are  these 
continua!,  but  that  they  are  compensated 
by  the  intervention  of  better  things.* 
Delivered  from  the  anxieties  and  enmities 
which  would  attend  continnol  aherutions 
in  the  form  of  that  government,  whose 
object,  as  Seneca  explains,  was  to  secure 
to  every  man  leisure,  not  labour,  recreation 
and  not  toilsome  pain,  the  earth  to  them 
yielded  its  choicest  treasures,  both  of  ma- 
terial  and  intellectnal  good.  Innumerabie 
nbjects  of  almost  infinite  variety  ministered 
to  their  pleasnres  and  necessities ; cities 
rose  in  the  desert,  and  the  beauty  of  divine 
temples  formed  a paradise  of  pleasnre  in 
every  spot  to  which  the  providence  of  God 
might  conduct  their  steps.  Nature  sanc- 
tified  by  religion,  and  restored  to  harmony 
by  faith,  for  them  was  delivered  from  its 
ancient  inalediction.  The  intellectual  world 
was  granted  to  them  as  a boundless  and 
inolienable  domain.  To  them  poetry  offered 
its  sweetcst  incense,  and  leaming  gave  up 
all  its  accumulated  Stores.  Spirituality 
threw  a resplendent  light  on  every  object 
around  them,  and  developed  for  their 
advantage  the  riches  of  a mysterious  and 
unfathomable  creation.  Mind  and  body 
were  associated  to  produce  the  concord  of 
an  nnirersal  order,  and  friendship  gare 
tbem  a foretaste  of  that  everlasting  com- 
niunion,  for  which  they  were  destined  ia 
the  regions  of  superna!  joy.  lilessed  in 
the  hope  of  heaven,  bleased  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  the  earth,  these  generations  of  the 
poor  in  spirit  and  of  the  meek,  fulfilled 
their  appointed  course,  and  passed  on  from 
time  and  things  finite  to  that  destination 
which  exceeds  all  human  thought,  and  all 
utternnce  but  what  is  mcrely  negative,  to 
announcc  with  trembling  awe  and  adoring 
love,  what  they  caunot  be, — eternity  and 
God. 

• Tacitus,  HisL  IV.  74. 
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THE  FOURTH  BOOK. 
CHAPTER  I. 


0 more  discourse  of  carth  and 
all  ita  fair  possessions,  pro- 
mised  from  the  mountain, 
which  heard  the  heavenly  voice 
disclosing  the  way  of  happi- 
ness  to  men.  I now  must  ehange  the 
notes  to  tragic ; for  such  are  those  which 
teli  of  moumers,  though  they  were  in 
mouming  blessed.  Solemn  task  ! yet  ar- 
gument,  not  less  concemed  with  beatitude 
than  that  which  described  the  lives  of  those 
who  secured,  by  meekness  and  poverty  of 
spirit,  both  earth  and  heavens  etemal 
kingdom.  Deep,  mystcrious  themo  ! more 
than  speech  can  teli,  attractive,  announced 
as  it  was  in  tone  so  soft  and  mild,  as  one 
might  liave  thought  never  before  met  the 
ear  on  mortal  strand,  sounding  as  if  from 
the  voice  of  some  angelic  marshal,  fanning 
tis  with  swan-like  wings,  wliilo  the  gates  of 
lucid  mansions  opened  to  the  music  of 
this  uncarthly  strain,  which  aftirms  that 
those  who  moum  are  blessed,  for  that 
comfort  shall  be  theirs. 

All  generations  of  men  have  mourned ; 
but  how  vain  would  be  the  search  into 
ancient  history,  in  hopes  of  discovering 
that  they  were  therefore  blessed ! Here 
is  however  a new  voice,  and  sweet,  indeod, 
in  mortal  eare,  which  consoleth  those  who 
mourn  with  the  assnrance  that  they  shall 
1*  comfortod;  and  since  this  is  tlie  voice 
of  Him.  whose  knowlcdge  is  the  law  of 
nature  and  of  grace,  we  may  be  sure  that 


henceforth  the  study  of  history  will  bring 
new  resnlts,  and  present  a vcry  different 
phenomena  from  any  thing  that  philoso- 
phers  had  ever  before  observed.  It  seemed 
no  less  strange  to  affirm,  that  the  poor  in 
spirit  and  the  meek  were  blessed ; and 
yet,  what  striking  illustrations  and  ovi- 
dence  of  that  fact  have  we  discovered  in 
the  history  of  the  ages  of  faith  ? Let  us 
feel  emboldencd,  then  by  this  experience, 
and  resume  our  study,  giving  it  this  new 
direction,  investigating  the  annals  of  these 
ages  of  the  world  in  especial  reference  to 
the  tenor  of  man's  woe,  whether  proceed- 
iug  from  the  incidents  to  which  he  is 
obnoxious  by  nature,  or  from  the  influence 
of  supematural  causes,  which  are  the  con- 
sequenee  of  the  light  and  life  of  faith. 

But  ere  we  proceed  it  may  be  well  to 
remove  the  objection  which  some  might 
odvance  against  our  intended  course  in 
general,  from  supposing  that  it  obtruded 
upon  them  melancholy  themes.  Such 
persona  must  be  reminded,  that  it  is  not 
religions  voice,  transmitted  in  the  writings 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  flrst  rnakes  men 
acquainted  with  mouming,  and  that  they 
will  not  be  the  less  constrained  to  remem- 
ber  woe  by  attempting  to  banish  the  prin- 
cipies and  associatione  of  faith.  To  say 
nothing  as  yet  in  proof  that  it  is  faith 
which  alonc  nffords  a remedy  for  the 
wounds  of  life,  but  leaving  them  to  think 
as  gloomily  as  they  will  of  the  influence 
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which  it  sheds  upon  history,  they  must,  not- 
withstanding,  admit  at  once  that,  b y nature, 
as  men,  independcnt  of  ali  tradition  and 
revelation,  they  ate,  sooner  or  later,  com- 
pelled,  either  by  the  expeilence  of  prescut 
sorrows,  or  by  the  fear  and  anticipation  of 
future  evils,  to  fall  into  tho  ranks  of  thosc 
who  moum — or,  rather,  as  Cicero  says,  of 
the  miserable.  Do  what  they  will,  depart 
as  far  as  they  plcase  from  the  philosophy  of 
the  niiddle  ages,  there  is  no  avoiding  this. 
As  reasonably  xnight  they  hope  to  be  dis- 
pensed  from  death,  as  to  pass  through  life, 
short  as  it  is,  exempt  from  the  eXperiencc 
and  the  thonghts  of  woe.  If  tliey  look  at 
the  world  which  surrounds  them,  and  mark 
the  countenances  that  front  them  on  eveiy 
side,  they  will  find  the  greatest  and  most 
heroic  men,  visibly  written  moumers  in  their 
looks,  like  Spencers  gentlc  knight,  who  was 
armed,  indccd,  with  glorious  panoply — 

“ But  of  his  cheerc  did  semc  too  solemne  sad."* 

Melancholy  is  ascribed  as  an  heroic  quality 
to  Hercules,  Lysander,  Ajax,  Alcmaxm, 
Bellerophon,  Socrates,  and  Plato.  There 
is  no  cscaping  it  by  taking  refuge  in  bold- 
ness  and  absolute  war  against  goodness. 
Cain  was  melancholy,  as  St.  Augustin  says;f 
and  who  is  not  ? It  is  propagated  from 
Adam. 

Mourning,  then,  by  itself,  fonned  no  dis- 
tingnishing  charae teristic  of  the  ages  of 
faith — 

“ From  Limc’s  first  records  the  diviner’s  voice 
Gives  the  sad  heart  a sense  of  misery.”J 

AEschylus  delivers  this  tcstiinony ; and 
what  a soleum  melancholy  breathes  in  the 
chorus  of  the  (Edipus  Coloneus,  which  sings 
the  mourning  of  the  humari  course  ! Nerer 
to  have  been  bom  is  best  of  ali ; but  after 
having  appeared,  to  descend  again,  as  soon 
as  pnssible,  to  the  lower  regions,  while 
young,  is  next  in  degree  of  good. 

“The  happiness  of  man  lasts  not  long,” 
says  Pindar.§  Would  you  hear  the  father 
of  heroic  poetry  hiinsclfunncuncing  his  own 
conviction  in  the  soleum  words  of  his  ideal 
hero.  “O,  Amphinomus ! truly  you  seem 
to  me  to  bc  wise,  being  the  son  of  so  great 
a father,  whose  fame  is  so  widelv  spread  ; 
and  thev  say  that  you  are  his  son,  and  you 
resemble  him;  therefore,  to  you,  I say,  but 
do  you  hearken  and  consider  it  in  your 
uiind,  that  the  earlh  produces  irothing,  not 

* Facry  Quene.  t Epiat.  105. 

1 iEschyl.  Apim.  { Pyth.  Od.  III 


one  animal  breathing  and  moving  upon  it, 
more  wretchcd  than  man.”*  You  have 
here  the  aflccting  testimony  of  the  human 
race  to  the  miscry  of  its  condition,  belore  it 
had  beheld  the  light  of  Christ. 

In  whatever  dircction  we  tum  through 
the  world  we  shall  hear  mountings  voice, 
whether  it  sound  of  sharp  anguish,or  breathe 
in  sighs.  Orosius,  the  historian,  whotn 
Alfred  translated,  and  made  so  well  known 
to  our  ancestors,  difTuscd  a tone  of  great 
melancholy  over  his  history,  which  hc  had 
intended  first  to  cntitle,  " De  Miseria  Ho- 
minum”— a title  which,  Bonarsius  says, 
inight  be  given  to  all  history.f  Hesiod 
says,  that  a thousand  woes  wander  ainidst 
men,  that  the  earth  is  full  of  evils,  the  sca 
full  of  them.}  Profound  was  tlie  sense 
entertained  by  the  ancients  of  the  vanitv  of 
all  human  prosperitv  and  joy  ; amidst  their 
delights,  they  always  felt  as  if,  to  use  their 
own  expression,  there  was  something  cruel 
that  would  strangle  them — 

■■  rpla  fuiv 
"Epya  no&apKTjs  Aptpa 
OijKt  koXXiot  ap<f)i  KOfian 

Remark  what  an  instance  is  here  fumish- 
ed  by  Pindor  in  celebraiing  the  gluries  of 
Xenophon  of  Corinth — “That  one  single 
day  which  passos  so  quickly ! placed  around 
his  head  these  tliree  illustrious  deeds,  or 
the  crown,  which  was  the  reward  of  his  vic- 
tory  in  the  Stadium,  the  Dialium,  and  tbe 
armed  coursc.”§  Aud,  again,  the  sanie  ex- 
pression occurs  the  day  ra^vrdr  ro&v 
',\\  so  that  even  when  commemorat* 
ing  the  glory  of  a conqueror,  he  deemed  it 
right  to  remiud  him  of  the  shortuess  oftbe 
dav  which  procured  it,  and  consequently  of 
that  in  which  he  could  enjoy  it.  Indeed, 
the  Pman,  as  a song  of  rejoicing  for  victoiy, 
always  bore  a uiouniful  sense  in  reference 
to  the  battle,  as  well  as  a jovous  sense  in 
reference  to  the  victorv.  Dionysius,  after 
relating  the  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Cu- 
ratii,  and  the  joyful  triumph  of  the  victor, 
adds,  “ but  it  w*as  nccessary  that,  as  a man, 
he  should  not  be  happy  throughout,  but 
should  excite  the  envy  of  the  demon ; who, 
when  he  had  ex&lted  him,  contrary  to  the 
expectation  of  all,  and,  in  a inornent,  even 
to  the  highest  pinnaclc  of  glory  and  happi- 
ness, cast  him  down  the  very  sanie  dav  into 
the  miserable  calamity  of  killing  his  own 
sistcr.*' 'U  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  the  Ma- 

• Od.  XVIII.  125. 

t In  Pmfit.  ad  gesta  Dei  per  Francos. 

I Op.  et  Dies.  § Olymp.  XIII.  j|  Olytnp-  I- 

^ Antiquit.  Ruman.  Lib.  III.  cap.  21. 
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nilian  law,  fumishes  a similar  example  of 
the  scrupulous  timidity  and  extreme  caution 
with  which  it  was  deemed  right  to  speak  of 
the  happiness  of  the  prosperous,  so  fearfully 
imcertain  was  its  stability,  and  so  necessary 
did  they  feel  it  to  be  always  prepared  against 
what  they  termed  the  stroke  of  envious  fate. 
This,  too,  is  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians 
taught — 

ig>  fiporaa  irpaypar  ' evrv^ovvra  pev 

ckm  tis  ttv  rpcyjruev'  «i  de  dvarv^ei, 

ftoXatr  vypcoo-acoi/  (nr&yyos  toXeuev  ypatftrjv. 

Kat  raOr*  (Kflvav  fiaXkop  oiKTeipoi  no\v . * 

Let  noone,  then,  ascribe  melancholy  to  the 
history  of  the  renovated  race.  Bitter  and 
profound  has  been  the  mourning  of  men  in 
all  ages,  who  enjoyed  not  the  consolations 
of  faith,  as  antiquity  will  avow,  and  eveu  our 
own  times  bear  witness ; for  many  of  the  mo- 
dem  writers  have  raised  again  the  desolating 
voice  of  the  heathen  lamentations,  if  not 
with  that  Philoctetaean  clamour  which  old 
philosophy  deemed  unbecoming,  yet  ofteu 
in  a strain  of  even  stili  more  wild  despair. 
What  is  the  tone  of  modem  literature  and 
wodem  poetry  ? Does  it  indicate  smiling 
hearts,  elate  with  peacefulness  and  joy  ? 
Truly  it  expresses  only  that  sadness  of  the 
world  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  worketh  death.f  Only  those  sugges- 
tions  which  proceed  from  anguish  of  the 
mind  and  humours  black,  that  mingle  with 
the  faner,  distempered  discontented  thoughts, 
inordinate  desires,  like  those  which  moved 
Dicmopolis  to  exclaim,  " How  many  things 
devour  my  heart ! very  few  things  delight 
rae ; truly  not  more  than  four.  What  tor- 
ment  me  are  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of 
the  sea  shore/’J  In  fact,  without  the 
Catholic  piety,  the  Catholic  type  and  hope 
to  support  one,  life  must  necessarily  grow 
eveiy  day,  in  the  estimation  of  the  heart, 
more  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  ; for  there 
is  constantly  something  dropping  off,  some- 
thing  dying,  something  happening  for  the 
last  time,  so  that  eveiy  man  will  have  the 
sad  experience  of  the  troubadour  and  war- 
rior,  Bertram  de  Bom,  who  complains  of 
this  constant  and  rapid  decay,  saying,  “ Tous 
les  jours  vons  verrez  qn’  anjounThui  vaut 
moins  qu'  hier,”  Age  itsclf,  disables  the 
mind  from  supporting  tne  calamities  of  life, 
as  is  confessed  by  Dante  in  an  afiecting 
allusion  to  his  own  power  of  enduring  the 
misfortunes  which  befel  his  country — 

• A£sch.  Agam.  1327. 

f Epist.  ad  Corinth.  II.  7. 

I Aristoph.  Achamcnsis. 


— “That  chance 

Were  in  good  time,  if  it  befel  thee  now. 

Would  so  it  were,  since  it  must  needs  befal ! 
For,  as  time  wears  me,  I shall  grieve  the  more.’' • 

The  dismal  lucubrations  of  modera  philo- 
sophers  and  poets  cari  only  inspire  the  idea 
of  a gloomy  consistory,  composed  of  persons 
who,  in  their  disdain  of  the  holy  discipline, 
sit,  like  Michol,  full  of  scom  and  sorrow,f 
disfigured,  more  than  can  befal  spirit  of 
happy  sort. 

Alas  ! if  men  in  ages  of  faith  could,  in  a 
dreara,  have  been  brought  in  presence  of 
this  present  intellectual  world,  after  search- 
ing  with  fixed  ken,  to  know  what  place  it 
was  wherein  they  stood,  they  might  have 
supposed  themselves  for  certain  on  the  brink 
of  the  lamentable  vale — the  dread  abyss, 
that  joins  a thundrous  sound  of  plaints  in- 
numerable.  Dark,  and  deep,  and  thick 
with  clouds  o’erspread,  their  eyes  might  in 
vain  have  sought  to  explore  its  bottora,  but 
would  have  discerned  nought.  What  bitter- 
ness  is  expressed  in  that  exclamation — 

“ There  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 
Than  the  wail  above  the  dead  !“ 

What  approximation  to  despair  in  that 
avowal  of  hope  being  subject  to  contingency, 
when  it  is  said — 

“ Circumstance,  that  unspiritual  god 
And  miscreator,  makeg  and  bclps  along 
Our  coming  evils  with  & crutch-like  rod, 
Whose  touch  turna  hope  to  dust,  the  dust  we 
all  have  trod.”J 

What  a contrast  to  the  bright  visions  which 
cheer  the  way  of  those  on  earth  who  after- 
wards  are  blessed,  when  the  poet  says — 

“ Standing  thus  by  thee 

Other  days  come  ba^k  on  me 
With  recollected  muaic,  though  the  tone 
Is  changcd  aud  solemn,  like  the  cloudy  groan 
Of  dying  thunder  on  the  distant  wLnd.’’ 

Such  is  the  revelation  which  the  modera 
poet  and  modern  philosopher  continually 
makes  of  the  state  of  his  own  heart ; and  is 
it  for  such  men  to  shrink  from  Consulting 
the  history'  of  the  ages  of  faith  through  fear 
of  its  inspiring  them  with  melancholy  P 
Alas ! what  deeper  gloorn  can  come  upon 
this  poor  soul  than  that  which  already  en- 
compasses  it  ? 

“ Dost  thou  not  hear  how  pitiful  hia  moan, 

Nor  mark  the  death  which,  in  the  torrent  flood, 

S woin  mightier  than  a sea,  him  struggling  holds.”^ 

• Hell,  XXVI.  Dante,  Purg.  X. 

I Manfrcd,  IV.  ( Hell,  II. 
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Thus  do  thesc  tendcr  and  elevated  souls 
move  along,  thirsty,  wandering,  like  those 
shades  deprivod  of  sepulturc,  and  condemned 
to  an  etemal  restlessness.  They  can  fiud 
no  placo  of  repose  or  refreshment  in  the  J 
sterile  desert  of  the  world  ; they  sigh,  with-  i 
out  ceasing,  for  somc,  I know  not  what, 
mysterious  power,  which  they  call  liberty  or 
progress,  humanity  or  reason,  a kind  of 
liberating  divinity,  who  they  think  must 
eventually  prevail,  and  it  is  with  this  vain 
hope  that  they  seek  to  consolc  themselves. 

The  Catholic  poet,  in  ages  of  faith,  trained 
to  cominunion  with  the  holy,  assiduous  at 
the  early  sacrifice,  and  accustomed  to  walk 
unnoticed  amidst  the  evening  crowd  of  faith- 
ful  which  surrounds  the  divine  altars  to  re- 
ceive  a benediction,  hoped  hereafter,  in  a 
future  world,  to  consort  for  ever  with  the 
saintly  spirits  he  had  seen  on  earth,  and  to 
join  the  choir  which  keeps  etemal  festiva! 
in  heaven  : the  genius  of  his  song  was  that 
of  one  who  is  happy — who  has  no  morbid 
pcculiarities  of  thought  or  tcmper.  The 
modera  poet,  nursed  only  amidst  the  wild 
and  lonely  scencs  of  nature,  and  familiar 
rather  with  the  howl  of  winds,  and  the  fall 
of  mounlain  torrents,  than  with  the  hymn  of 
saintly  feirour,  whose  soul  hath  only  known 
the  sublime  but  sad  delight  of  gazing  on 
pathless  glen  and  inountain  high — 

“ Listing  whcrcfrom  the  cliffsthe  torrent»  thrown, 
Mingle  their  echo  with  the  eagle’»  cry 

though,  having  ofleu  felt  how  that  sad  lonc- 
liuess  loaded  his  heart,  and  how  that  barren 
desert  tired  his  eye,  when  he  wottld  have 
wished  to  trace  something  that  showed  of 
life,  though  low  and  mean,  yet,  for  the  fu- 
ture, has  no  brighter  hope,  wh ile  gazing  up- 
on  the  oeean  flood,  but  that  it  will  be  a 
pleasuut  thing  to  die — 

“ To  be  resolved  into  the  demcntal  wave, 

Or  take  hi»  porlion  with  the  winds  that  rave.'* 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  chorus  of  ^schv- 
lus — 

“ Oh  ! that  I couJd  assmoke  arise 
That  rolls  it»  black  wreath»  thro’  the  aix, 

Mix  with  the  eloud»,  that  o'er  their  skies 
Show  their  bright  forms,  and  disappear ; 

Or,  like  the  dust,  be  tost 

By  ev’ry  sportive  wind,  till  ali  be  loat!”* 

And  such  is  the  spirit  of  the  king  of  modera 
pocts,  in  that  most  inhumati  aspiraiion ; 

• Supplices. 


. ■ ■■  ■ ■ “ I can  scc 

N othing  to  loathe  in  nature,  save  to  bc 
A link  reluctant  in  a fleshy  chnin, 

Class'd  among  creatures,  when  the  soul  can  flee, 
And  with  the  sky,  the  peok,  the  heaving  plain, 

Of  ocean  or  the  stare  mingle,  and  not  in  vain.”# 

The  testimony  of  Palinurus,  indeed,  who 
had  experience  of  this  kind  of  dissolulion, 
might  have  sufficed  to  sliow  them  how  delu- 
sive  were  such  anticipations. 

'*  Nunc  me  fluctus  habet,  versantque  in  littore 
venti, 

Eripe  me  his,  inrictc,  malis 

The  genius  of  melancholy  must  not  be  con- 
founded  with  the  melancholy  of  genius; 
but  to  the  latter  it  is  only  the  ages  of  faith 
that  can  lay  claim.  The  former,  the  bur- 
den  of  Babylon,  has  beeu  the  lot  of  huma- 
nity in  every  period  of  the  world’s  histon, 
from  the  time  when  sin  with  vanity  had 
filled  the  works  of  men.  To  this  fact,  there 
is  express  testimony  in  ali  ages  ; although, 
without  doubt,  many  of  these  mourners 
from  the  effect  of  anticipations,  having  a 
certain  infinite  evil  in  life,  might,  like  Niobe, 
have  been  imagined  turaed  to  stone  on  ac- 
count  of  etemal  silence  in  affliction — voice- 
less  because  so  profouud,  of  whom  the  Book 
of  God  afiirmcth  that  he  had  stricken  them 
but  they  had  not  sorrowed,  that  is,  had  not 
confessed  their  sorrow,  yet  had  he  brought 
down  their  heart  through  heaviness ; for  to 
walk  sorrowful  all  the  day  long  is  the  state 
of  sin. 

William  Schlegel  observes,  that  the  con- 
duci of  the  greatest  porlion  of  mankind 
who  live  coufined  within  the  monolon- 
ous  circie  of  littlc  insignificant  occupa- 
tions,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
necessity  which  they  feel  for  endeavouring 
to  escape  from  that  secrct  discontent  which 
presses  them  down,  as  soon  as  the  passious 
of  their  youth  which  made  their  life  run  like 
a rapid  torrent,  have  become  wcuk  and  uio- 
tionless.  Thercfore  thesc  means  of  distrac- 
tion  are  employed,  which  are  all  designed  to 
; put  in  motiou  their  slumbering  faculties,  by 
i offering  to  theinlight  difficulties.  O Chrisl! 
how  deep  and  bitler  is  the  mouming  of  these 
men  when  they  say  with  Mont&igne,  I have 
seen  the  verdure,  and  the  flowers,  and  the 
fruit  of  life,  and  now  I behold  the  withering, 
the  sear  and  yellow  leaf : or,  with  PhiVb» 
laches  in  the  old  play,  “ my  heart  bloeds 
when  I considor  what  I ani  and  what  I was ; 
that  formerlv  no  youth  excelled  more  in 

* Cluldc  Ilaiold,  llf.  f .Eucid.  VI.  3G‘2. 
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gymnastic  art,  in  tlirowing  the  quoit,  the 
spear,  and  the  ball,  in  the  course,  in  tho 
field,  and  that  now  I am  nothing.”*  This 
mouming  sounds  like  the  lugubriora  cry  of 
the  birds  of  night,  not  the  sighs  of  the  dove 
which  represent  tho  blessed  mouming,  and 
than  which  nothing  ia  more  calculated  to  in- 
apire  peace,  recollection,  and  inlemal  joy. 
The  world's  children  profesaedly  indeed 
pnrane  a life  of  pleaanre  and  festivity,  bnt 
if  *e  can  credit  one  who  knew  theni  well, 
their“mirth  haa  leaa  of  play  than  bitter- 
neaa.” 

“ For  maay  a stoic  eye  and  aspect  sicra, 

Mark  1 it. ana  where  prief  hath  noupht  to  leam ; 
And  many  a withering  thought.  lios  hid,  not  lost. 
In  smiles  that  least  betit  who  wear  them 
most.”p 

Tntly  when  there  is  a petielrating  eye  thia 
reflection  will  be  often  suggested.  The 
laugh  of  pleaaurea children niay  remind  one 
of  that  inhuman  aaying  of  the  hoathen  De- 
mtenetua,  “ may  all  that  wish  me  eril  laugh 
ao !’’ 

Such  mourning  was  a thing  impossible 
to  mix  with  blessedness.  Nay,  with  spirita 
under  ita  influence,  aa  Shakapeare  says  in 
Hamlet,  the  devii  ia  veiy  potent,  making 
use  of  those  phantoma  and  imagea  of  memo- 
ry,  which,  according  to  Ariatotlc,  J raelan- 
choly  persona  are  most  apt  to  discent,  in 
order  to  abuse  and  damn  thein.  Theae  are 
they  who  do  violence  to  themaelvea  and  to 
their  own  blessings,  wasting  their  talenta  in 
rcckles»  lavishment  and  sorrowing  there, 
where  they  ahould  dwcll  in  joy  ;§  wearing 
their  days  in  wilful  woe,  and  despising  the 
graee  of  their  Creator,  sitting  like  tho  Har- 
piea  in  the  Hell  of  Dante,  and  wailing  o‘er 
the  drear  mystic  wood  ; whoso  mclanrholy 
springs  from  no  other  source,  as  ancient 

* Plantas  Mostellaria,  1, 2.  f Syron, 

t Ufpi  al<r0ij<rtmg.  5 Dante  Hell,  XI. 


writers  well  have  shown,  but  the  pasaions 
which  they  have  not  leanied  in  their  youth 
to  master.*  This  is  the  mouming  which 
mixes  with  the  inextinguiahable  laughter  of 
the  suitors  of  Penelope,  of  whom  Uomer 
saya,  that  while  revelling  with  great  triiunph 
on  the  eve  of  their  destruction,  though 
ahonts  of  tnerriment  resonnded  through  the 
hall,  yet  at  intervals  their  eyes  were  lillcd 
with  tears  and  their  minds  with  sorrow  : 


otrrrt  A iipa  otpra)  v 
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Anrrpvd <pcv  ni '/inXavrv'  y 6ov  A’  wtrro  $vp6s> 

Theoclymenus  regards  this  as  an  omen,  and 
predicts  their  destruction.  Thus  all  moum- 
ing, all  poctic  melancholy,  is  not  the  pre- 
sage  of  a blessed  end. 

Beati  qui  lugent.  But  not  those  who 
moum  with  the  world,  orwho  weep  through 
vanity  at  feigned  rnisery.  St.  Auguslin 
knocked  his  breast  for  having  wept  on  read- 
ing  the  death  of  Dido  in  Virgil,  who  slew 
heraelf  on  being  abandoned  by  her  lover 
zF.ncaa , becauae  he  knew  well  that  such 
tears  were  without  any  emotion  of  charity, 
and  consequently  that  they  were  not  in  any 
degree  agroeable  to  God,  who  demanda  from 
us  only  tears  of  love,  in  confirmation  of 
which  judgment  the  world  itself  can  be  ad- 
duced  in  evidence,  for  its  poets  affirm  that 
the  wretched  are  malevolent  and  envious. 

“ Est  miserorum,  ut  malevolentes  sint  atque  in- 
videant bonis. 

far,  indeed,  then  is  such  mouming  from  the 
blessing  promised.  It  is  the  sorrow  which 
dwells  for  ever  upon  the  cursed  strand  that 
every  man  must  pass  who  fears  not  God. 
Let  us  move  onward,  for  faith  has  no  en- 
trance  here. 


* Christine  di  Pisan,  Livre  des  fais  et  bonnes 
meun  du  «age  Roy  Charles  V.  chap.  x. 
f Plautus  Capteivei,  III.  4. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


OW  we  are  arrived  at  the 
j)  point  where  our  inquiries 
' must  retura  to  the  domain 
of  history  in  order  to  as- 
certain  what  vas  the  cha- 
racter of  mouming  during 
the  ages  of  faith,  and  how 
far  the  woe  of  the  hutnan  heart  vas  alfected 
by  the  superaatural  condition  of  tnau's  life 
in  rclation  to  the  knowlcdge  conveyed  in 
the  mysteries  of  reiigion.  In  the  first  place 
then  a retrospect  of  Christian  history  will 
prove,  that  the  mouming  commendet!  from 
the  mountain  vas  underslood  to  bo  sotne- 
thing  very  different  from  the  spiritvhich  we 
havo  been  observing — the  mouming  of  ani- 
mal men,  the  monruing  of  Babylon,  without 
charity  and  without  peace.  Sooth,  to  hear 
the  admonitions  of  those  whose  writings 
influencc  mankind  during  the  ages  of  faith, 
and  to  mark  their  countenances  os  described 
so  graphically  in  ancient  books,  one  migbt 
at  first  suppose  that  the  blessing  had  not 
been  pronounced  in  their  estimation  upon 
the  state  of  moumers;  but  upon  that  of 
those  who  always  rejoiccd,  and  w ho,  like  the 
followcrs  of  old  Pythagoras,  considered  sad- 
ness  a vice  and  a disgrace  to  be  hidden  from 
the  eyes  of  men,  for  if  it  erer  camo  upon  a 
Pythagorean,  ho  was  to  withdraw  himself 
from  ali  observation,  and  set  about  removing 
it  by  using  the  remedies  prescribed  by  his 
disciplino,  remedies  which  indeed  could 
hardly  have  been  efficacious,  but  the  re- 
course  to  which  prores  the  jnat  abhorreuce 
in  which  melancholy  was  held.  What  was 
the  character  of  mouming  during  the  ages 
of  faith  ? Truly  ono  tnay  feel  at  a loss 
how  to  answer  this  questiou;  for  the  first 
impressions  consequent  upon  a stndy  of 
their  history,  as  far  as  it  is  comprised  in 
the  thoughts,  and  doctrines,  and  nmnners 
of  men,  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the 
rare  of  moumers  had  disappeared ; and  that 
within  the  promised  land,  nothing  was  ever 
found  but  smiles  and  jov.  Where  shall  we 
look  for  moumers?  We  may  conceive  at 
once  that  the  task  is  difficult ; for  how  can 
there  be  melancholy  where  the  Catholic 
reiigion  sways,  which  ever  invigorates  men 
with  hope  that  leads  to  blissful  end  ? H ow 
great  is  that  hope,  and  how  it  doth  flourish 


in  them,  even  its  adrersaries  admit ; for  the 
only  question  with  them,  they  say,  is  to 
account  for  the  exemplion  of  Catholics  from 
despair  and  trouble  of  mind  ?•  Hope  ex- 
cludes sadness,  and  the  church  militant  hath 
in  every  age  armed  all  her  sons  with  hope. 
Let  ns,  however,  inrestigate  more  narrowly. 

Burton,  who  wrote  a professed  treatis* 
npon  melancholy,  would  direct  us  to  the 
abodes  of  inonks  and  friats,  as  boing  mea 
whom  he  aflirms  to  be  continually  under  its 
dreadfnl  infiuence.  But  lo  ! the  fact  is  so 
contrary  to  hisrepresentation,  that  cheerfol- 
ness  appears  as  one  of  the  first  results  from 
entering  the  pleasant  cloisters  pale.  " Do 
you  seo  tliese  novices  asks  St.  Bemard, 
“ they  are  but  jusi  come,  bnt  just  conrertetL 
What  appears  in  them  is  only  a fiower,  for 
the  season  of  fruit  is  not  yet  arrived.  This 
new  conversation  is  a flower.  They  assrnne 
a face  of  discipline  and  a good  composition 
of  their  whole  body.  I grant  that  what 
appears  is  pleasing — thatgreater  negligence 
of  exterior  dress — fewer  words — a more  joy- 
ful  countenance — a more  bashfnl  look ; yet 
tliese  are  but  flowers,  and  rather  the  promise 
of  fruit,  tlian  fruit  it*elf."f  Does  lcngth 
of  time,  think  you,  and  a progress  in  that 
course  of  perfect  life,  produce  a change  in 
this  respect?  Hear  what  instructions  and 
doctrines  belonged  to  the  monastic  discip- 
line. “ The  Holy  Ghost  cannot  suffer  the 
odiotts  sadness  of  the  children  of  the  worid 
to  remain  in  the  soul  of  his  servants.”  He 
who  thus  speaks  is  the  monk  who  wrote  that 
disconrse  to  a nun  which  is  commonly  as- 
cribed  to  St.  Bemard.  “Let  a spiritual 
joy  remain  always  within  you  as  a testimony 
that  you  are  at  peace  with  God.  This 
innocent  and  tranquil  joy  is  an  assured  mark 
of  virtue  and  au  eamest  of  sanctity.  If  it 
were  not  so,  David  would  not  have  said, 
rejoice  ye  just  in  the  I-oxd  and  leap  for 
joy.” — “There  is  even  a joy  natural  but 
innocent,  which  is  a gift  of  lieaven  ; a pre- 
cious  fruit  of  peace  with  God,”  says  the 
holy  Capuchin  friar  Lornbez,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  joy  of  the  soul.  “ You  destroy  the 
divine  image  in  your  soul  by  sadness,"  he 

• Burton  Anat.  of  Mei.  III.  4. 

t S.  Bernavdi  super  Cantica  Serm.  LXIII. 
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continuos,  *'  God  is  joy  .*  ‘ Servite  Domino 
in  laetitia.'  Ali  naturo  rejoices  in  its  Crea- 
tor, and  would  you  rcrnain  in  a sad  silenco  ? 
The  saints  are  alwavs  full  of  joy  and  cheer- 
fulness ; in  the  miist  of  vast  deserts  and 
solitndes,  under  persecution  and  suffering, 
joy  is  on  their  countenances.  It  is  joy 
which  makes  the  heart  fear  God.  ‘ I. retetur 
cor  meum,  ut  timeat  nomen  tuum." 

John,  the  tnouk  of  Cluni,  in  his  life  of 
St.  Odo,  the  secoud  abbot  of  that  house, 
says,  “ His  words  were  alwavs  full  of  re- 
joicing ; insoinuch  that  he  used  to  constrain 
us,  through  excess  of  joy,  to  laugh,  which 
mirth  he  would  moderate  with  admonitions; 
but  his  spiritual  checrfulness  diffused  inter- 
nol  joy  through  our  hearts.  Not  being 
allowed  to  testify  our  feelings  openly,  we 
used  secretly  to  kiss  his  vestinents.”  J But 
this  is  an  investigation  which  may  be  ter- 
minated  without  waiting  to  consuit  history ; 
for,  if  in  the  present  age,  tho  manners  and 
countenanco  of  the  religious  in  monasteries 
bespeak  invariablv  the  sweet  influence  of 
constant  interimi  rejoicing ; and  no  other 
infcrence  is  possible,  after  observing  them, 
there  can  be  no  danger  of  error  in  conclud- 
ing  that  it  was  the  satu  e in  the  ages  of 
greatest  faith  ; for  thcn  the  world  was  more 
frequently  opposed  by  forms  of  attraction, 
and  consequently  there  were  fewer  obstacles 
to  the  peuce  and  joy  which  religion  can 
impart  to  men. 

Will  the  modems  look  for  sadness  in  the 
air  of  those  pilgrims,  who  are  the  objects 
of  so  rnuch  of  their  pily  ? Lct  them  refer  to 
the  portrait  of  one  who  was  a saint,  a model 
and  example  of  all  pilgrims.  St.  Wilfrid, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  York,  made  a pilgrim- 
age  to  Rome,  and  it  is  expressly  related, 
that  on  the  way  he  was  to  all  men  ailable, 
and  that  he  never  contracted  a sad  counten- 
ance."§ 

If  they  repair  to  the  solitary  hermit's 
dwelling  in  the  woods  and  caves  of  the 
rocks,  they  will  not  havo  bettcr  success. 
Sebastian  Francus  Von  Word,  in  the  third 
part  of  his  Chronicle,  expressly  testifies  of 
the  boly  hermit  Nicolas  Von  der  Flue,  that 
he  was  never  melancholy,  but  always  joyous. 
But  surely  it  will  be  said,  we  cannot  be  at 
a loss  for  examples  of  sadness,  if  we  tum  to 
the  solemn  Doctors  and  Holy  Fathersof  the 
Church,  who  spent  their  lives  in  the  defcnce 
and  illustratiou  of  the  Christian  faith  ? The 


• Tniitii  de  la  joic  de  l’ame,  8.  4. 

♦ Ps.  85.  X Bibliotheca  Cluniscensis  33. 

$ Mabillon,  Acta  S.  Ordinis  Bened-  Secc.  IV. 
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very  aspect  of  their  volumes  denotes  men 
abandoned  to  the  gloom  of  interminable  toil. 
Truly  the  dilhculty  remains  the  same  as 
beforc.  St.  Gregory  reckons  sadness  among 
the  scveu  capital  sins.*  St.  Chrysostoms 
chief  object  in  writing  to  Olympias,  the 
deaconess,  is  to  extirpate  the  melancholy  to 
which  she  had  been  unhappily  a prey. 
“ Not  only  do  I wish  to  deliver  you  from 
sadness,  but  also  to  £11  your  soul  with  a 
pure  and  never-ending  joy  it  is  thus  he 
writes  to  her.  “ Sadness,”  he  continues, 
“ is  the  most  intolerable  torment  of  the 
soul, — a grief  beyond  all  expression, — a 
pimishment  more  cruel  than  all  punishments. 
It  is  like  a worai,  which  gnaws  not  only  our 
body,  but  whatever  is  most  intimate  within 
us.  It  is  a night  never-ending,  a horrible 
tempest,  a fever  which  consumes  secretly. 
To  those  seized  with  it,  the  sun,  the  air, 
however  pure,  the  most  beautiful  azure  of 
the  sky,  becorne  a burden,  and  the  day  be- 
comes  night ; which  made  the  prophet  say, 
‘ The  sun  sball  set  for  them  at  mid-day.’t 
No,  the  deep  shades  of  night  are  not  deeper 
than  those  of  sadness,  horrible  night,  insup- 
portable  night,  night  sinistrous  and  threat- 
ening,  refusing  to  yield  to  those  who  would 
dispel  it,  but  attaching  iiself  to  the  soul 
which  it  has  once  seized  upon,  and  never 
letting  go  its  hold  until  this  soul  chooses  to 
make  use  of  its  wisdom  to  escape  from  its 
power."  You  have  heard  how  they  speak. 
Nor  is  the  resuit  diderent  if  we  refer  to 
those  ecclesiastical  canons,  which,  from  their 
title  at  least,  might  lead  one  to  think  that 
they  had  relation  unto  mourning.  Iu  the 
ancient  Penitential  of  Angere,  which  happens 
to  present  itself  first  to  my  view,  I find  reckon- 
ed  among  the  capital  crimes  “the  sadness  of 
the  world,  worldlv  sorrow.”  Not  even  the 
ascetic  discipline  will  yield  us  any  different 
resuit;  for  universally  it  rested  upon  the 
principle  of  that  sacred  text — “ Piety  will 
£11  tlie  heart  with  a joyous  spirit  and  with 
gladness."  j “ Sadness  proceedeth  from 
solf-love ; and  joy  from  the  love  of  God.” 
So  we  rcad  in  the  Meditations  for  the  Eng- 
lish  College  at  Lisbon  : “ The  fruit  is  like 
the  tree ; that  is,  the  joy  is  like  the  love 
whence  it  proceedeth  : true  love  is  like  to 
the  thing  loved  ; that  is,  like  to  God : and 
hence  true  joy  must  be  like  to  God ; that 
is,  immortal,  most  copious,  most  beauteous, 
aud  most  sweet. ' § The  Church  herself,  in 
her  solemn  offices,  prays  to  be  delivered  from 

• C.  XXXI.  Lib.  XXXI.  in  Exod. 

t Amos  vili.  9.  ) Eccles.  i 18. 

i Part  IV.  c.  2. 
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present  sadness,  and  to  bc  condticled  Io  ihe 
possession  of  elemal  joy.  That  laithful 
sponse  of  Jesus  Christ  never  mounis  long 
without  returoing  to  the  cxpressions  of  trans- 
port.  Thus,  in  the  middlc  of  Lent,  she 
changesthe  penitential  tones  to  sing  Ltetare 
Jerusalem  ; and,  in  a siraiiar  niaimer,  she 
intemipts  the  solenin  chaunls  of  Advent  to 
sing  Gaudete.  What  is  very  remarkable 
too,  the  world  itself,  if  considercd  in  refer- 
ence  to  the  srenes  of  chivalrous  life,  seems, 
dtiring  these  ages,  to  have  ccased  to  favour 
the  melancholy  which  is  its  natural  com- 
panion  ; so  that  its  inaxims  wcre  direcled 
to  the  salite  end  as  thosc  of  the  spiritual 
socielv,  and  its  ways  delivered  froni  all  hor- 
rid  exhibitions  of  desperato  woe.  If  you 
will  hear  fablc,  which,  at  that  epoch,  pecu- 
liarlv  borrowed  its  language  froni  living 
manners,  you  will  find  King  Phanunond, 
in  Gyron  le  Courtois,  reproving  Mesaire  du 
Lac,  for  indulging  in  a soitow  which  was 
ttubecoming.  “ Se  Dieu  tne  sault  si  bon 
chevalier  comme  rous  ostes  ne  dereroit  inve 
trop  penser  pour  nulle  avanture  de  ce  ltionde. 
Et  certes  vous  pensez  orendroit  plus  que  a 
prcudhoinme  nc  convient." — “ Sire,  ( replicd 
Messire  du  Lac)  mon  cneur  si  est  seigneur 
de  moy,  mais  je  ne  suis  myc  seigneur  de 
luy."*  You  will  hear  the  hermit  Peter 
reproving  the  vain  grief  of  Tancred  on  the 
death  of  Clorinda,  as  offending  against  the 
spirit  of  his  order  : 

“ His  vanity  with  (nave  advire  reproved. 

And  told  what  mouming  Christum  k uighta  behoved. 
O Tancred,  Tancred  ! how  far  different 
From  tby  beginninfts  good  these  fullics  be ! 

Thou  dost  refirse  of  IIcaT’n  the  proffer’d  grace, 
And  'gntust  it  stili  rebcl  with  ainful  ire; 

O wretch  t O whither  doth  thy  rage  lliec  chaae  ? 
Ucfraiu  tby  grief,  bridle  thy  fond  desire; 

At  heli'a  wide  cate  vain  sorrow  doth  thee  place. 
Sorrow,  misfortunv’s  son,  despairia  fotil  sire  : 

O ace  thine  ili,  thy  plaint  and  woe  refrain, 

The  guides  to  death,  to  hell,  and  endlcss  pain."f 

During  the  tniddle  ages,  rare  was  the 
crime  of  Piero  delle  Vigne,  who,  when  his 
glad  honours  changed  to  bitter  woes,  with 
soul  disdainful  and  disgusted,  sought  re- 
fuge in  death  from  scorn,  and  became,  just 
as  he  was,  unjust  toward  himself.  It  was 
so  rare,  that  men  considered  it  in  the  light 
of  a prodigy.  Peter  Damien  mentions  that 
Hugo,  abbot  of  Cluny,  used  to  relate  to  him 
a strange  example  of  a certain  stranger,  who 
destroyed  himself  through  the  impulse  of 
the  demon.  “There  was  a Bishop,”  he 
says,  “ trarelling,  who  came  to  the  banks 


of  a river,  wbere  he  halted  to  repose  for  i| 
a short  time.  As  he  was  resting  there,  he 
thought  he  heard  a voice,  proceeding  as  if 
from  the  flood,  which  said,  ‘ Hora  venit, 
homo  non  venit.’  The  Bishop  shortly  after 
observed  a man  on  horseback,  who  came 
galloping  to  the  brink,  as  if  resolved  to 
make  his  horse  plimge  into  the  stream.  By  , 
the  Bishops  directions  the  attendanLs,  who 
rushed  forwards,  succeeded  in  preventing 
him,  though  he  |>ersisted  in  crying  ont,  ‘Let 
me  go — I inusi  hasten  on  the  king  s errand; 
an  inevitable  necessity  bids  me  proceed.' 
The  holy  Bishop  constrained  him  to  take  up 
his  abode  with  him  that  night.  When 
everv  one  was  sunk  in  sleep,  ihe  stranger  j 
plunged  his  head  into  a vessel  of  water  which 
stood  in  the  chamber,  and  suffocated 
himself."* 

The  epoch  of  the  great  apostasy  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  distinguished  by  the 
frequency  of  this  fcarfu)  crime.  Petrus  Cii-  i 
nitus  mentions  that  in  France  certain  women  ; 
had  lately  committed  suicide,  throwing  them-  i 
selves  into  rivers,  which  gave  occasion  to  i 
several  learned  men  to  investigate  the  cause  I 
of  such  a phenomenon,  which  could  onlv  I 
be  ascribed  to  the  power  of  the  stars,  and 
to  soroe  influcnce  of  the  air  impelling  men 
to  madness,  and  he  is  obliged  to  recur  to  j 
the  ancients  for  similar  instances.  H e men- 
tions, imfeed,  that  a philosopher  at  Klorence, 
Peter  Leonio,  and  ar.other  scholar,  deeplv 
versed  in  Aristotle  and  Hippocrates,  had 
lately  drowned  themselvcs,  but  it  was  through 
an  access  of  madness,  in  which  they  ouglu 
to  have  been  bound  with  chains.f 

What,  then,  becomes  of  our  project,  to 
illustrate  the  manners  of  the  blessed  race 
from  ihe  history  and  learning  of  the  ages 
of  faith,  if  on  tho  one  hand  we  are  trdd,  by 
the  voice  of  unerring  wisdom,  that  they  who 
mourn  aro  blessed ; and  on  the  other,  if  we 
can  find  no  trace  or  sanction  of  mouming  in 
the  ages  when  we  suppose  faith  to  have 
principally  flourished  ? Softly,  my  gentle 
comrade  ; all  is  not  yet  seen : we  have  as 
yet  been  confronted  only  with  the  rnouming 
of  the  wotld  : and  how  should  it  bo  wonder- 
ful,  or  a sonrce  of  inquietude,  that  we  should 
have  met  with  no  trace  of  such  a spirit  in 
the  manners  or  discipline  of  tbose  who  bad 
renounced  the  world,  during  ages  of  faith  ? 

1 1 has  not  been  demonstrated,  that  the  tbird 
blessed  sentence  from  the  Mount  feli  a 
powcrless  sound  upon  the  ear  of  the  hnmble 
and  the  mcek,  or  that  it  foimd  nolhing  in 
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their  character  or  existence  to  which  it  was 
applicable.  They  were  cheerfui  and  full  of 
joyful  peace : but  it  does  not  follovv  that 
they  were  deprived  of  the  third  beatitude : 
they  did  not  mourn  with  the  world;  but 
we  must  not  infer  that  they  rejoiced  with 
it.  Neither  earthly  sorrow  nor  earthly  joy, 
in  the  perverted  aenae  of  that  exprcssion, 
bclonged  to  them,  but  the  mourning  of 
holy  exiles,  resting  in  thia  Inn  of  grief,  the 
sighs  of  the  innocent  dove,  longing  arter  ita 
home  and  country,  were  no  leas  character- 
iatic  of  their  whole  existence  than  were  the 
peace  and  joy  of  renovated  and  spiritu&lized 
oreaturea  reatored  to  the  favour  of  their 
Creator,  and  destined  to  dwell  hereafter  in 
everlasling  gladneaa.  It  ia  not  to  be  ima- 
gined  for  an  inBtant  that  their  cheerfulneaa 
borc  any  reaemblance  to  the  diaposidon  of 
those  persona  whose  lips  seera  always  moved 
to  laughter,  or  to  provoking  it  in  others. 
Though  totally  frcc  from  that  Janaenian 
gloom,  which  pervades  the  thoughts  of  a 
celebrated  philosophor  of  Uter  times,  there 
waa  nothing  vulgar  or  ignoble  in  their 
swect  and  joyous  screnity : it  would  lead 
no  one  to  conceive  that  they  could  cver 
inwardly  breathe  a prayer  like  that  of  the 
parasite  of  Plautus  : “ Grant  me  riches, 
praise,  profit,  play,  mirth,  feadvity,  feasting, 
pomp,  pleaaure,  revclling,  sadety,  joy 
but  it  might  rcmind  one  of  the  Ione  of 
those  solemn  quires  describcd  by  Dante, — 

“ and  lo ! 

A sound  of  «eeping  and  a song : * My  lips, 

0 Lord  !*  and  those  so  miugled,  it  gave  birth 

To  pleaaure  andto  pain.”t 

i Even  the  ancient  sages,  who,  like  the 
Pythagoreans,  declared  opcn  war  against 
||  melancholy,  would  not  have  approved  of 
![  the  former  temper  : they  indeed  pretended 
j to  possesa  divine  remedies  against  the 
wounds  of  sadneas  and  Aristoxenus  af- 
firniud  that  they  uaed  to  refrain  from  ali 
lamentations  and  tears  ; but  aa  a general 
and  pervading  tone,  they  would  have  re- 
jected  utterly  and  with  scom  the  pert  and 
nimble  spirit  of  mirth,  at  lcaat  as  it  appears 
in  the  common  laughter.  Socrates,  showing 
that  at  the  last  the  aouls  of  men  will  corres- 
pond  in  appcarance  to  their  character  in 
life,  says  that  Thersites  will  be  secn  in  the 
form  of  an  ape.§  “ It  may  be  wcll,"  aaya 
the  Athcnian  in  Plato,  “ to  make  onaself 
acquainted  with  things  ridiculous,  in  order 
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that  one  may  the  better  leam  what  is  op- 
posed  to  them ; but  it  is  not  possible  to 
practise  both,  and  portake  in  the  least 
degree  ofvirtue."*  Plato  would  not  allow 
the  inextinguiahable  laughter  of  the  Ho- 
merie gods  even  among  the  men  of  his  re- 
public.  AAXd  fif/v  ov8(  tptXoytXorrag  yt  3« 
tlvru.  oCti  apa  dv&pomovt  d£iovs  Xdytrv  Kparov- 
pxvovs  erro  ytXarrog  ap  rtg  noig  atroif urtov.  j- 
While  on  earth,  heroes  of  his  type  bore  that 
countenance  which  Dante  ascribes  to  those 
four  mighty  apirits  which  he  beheld  within 
the  awful  porch,  which  were  of  semblance 
neither  sorrowful  nor  glad.J  The  sweet 
eountenance  of  blessed  spirits,  bespoke,  no 
doubt,  an  abundant  felicity;  but  stili,  it 
indicated  the  constant  excrcise  of  mystic  joy, 
tempering  the  sweet  with  bitter.  “ The  joy 
of  the  juat,"saya  Drexelius,  “is  not  that  of 
the  gay  and  frivolous,  occupied  with  Satur- 
nalian  fesdvities  and  Bacchanalian  orgiea." 
“ Placidum  et  occultum  illud  gaudium  est, 
et  cum  gravitate,  imo  severitate  conjunc- 
tum.’^ Thus  St.  Jerome  describea  that 
perfect  priest,  Nepotianus — “ Gravitatem 
morum  hilaritate  frontis  temperabat.”||  In 
the  reatored  and  sanctified  nature  was  dis- 
cernible,  to  the  more  inatructed  and  pene- 
trating  cye,  a mourning  that  may  be  termed 
natural,  inaamuch  aa,  although  nature  was 
repaircd  and  assisted  in  them,  it  was  not 
unmade  or  condemned  utterly  in  any  of  ita 
principies  as  false  and  vicious.  There  was 
discemiblc  also  the  mourning  of  wisdom, 
the  mourning  of  love,  the  mourning  of 
piety,  the  mourning  of  penitents,  the  mourn- 
ing of  exiles,  who  had  to  meet  death  before 
they  could  reach  their  country.  On  each 
of  these  points,  with  liistory  and  the  learn- 
ing  of  the  ages  of  faith  for  our  guide,  let 
us  briefly  dwell.  And  first,  what  ia  to  be 
said  respccting  this  natural  mourning,  dis- 
tinet from  the  mourning  of  mere  animale  of 
earth,  and  yet  which,  in  sorae  respecta,  was 
of  it,  since  it  grew  out  of  the  relationa  and 
circumstances  of  the  present  existence  ? It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  words  more  exact 
and  beautiful  to  describe  it  than  those  which 
the  Church  uses,  in  that  sublime  prayer  of 
preparation  offered  by  the  priest,  when 
he  eonfeases  his  unworthiness  to  discharge 
so  holy  an  office,  and  beseeches  God  that 
his  sins  may  not  be  the  means  of  rendering 
the  great  sacrifice  unprofitable  to  others : 
“ for,  O Lord,"  he  adds,  “ I bear  if  tbou 
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vouchsofest  to  behold  favourablv,  the  tri- 
bulations  of  tbe  people,  tbe  perils  of  na- 
tione, the  groans  of  captives,  the  miserics 
of  orphans,  the  necessities  of  those  that 
travel,  the  wants  of  the  weak,  the  despair 
of  the  languid,  the  defecta  of  old  men,  the 
eigha  of  youths,  the  vows  of  virgins,  the 
Uuncntation9  of  widows." 

Such  is  the  view  of  the  state  of  humani- 
ty  which  the  Church  presents  to  her  minis- 
ter when  she  supposes  him  about  to 
celebrate  her  consoling  mysteries;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  philosophers  or  poets, 
during  the  middlo  ages,  wcro  inclined  to 
take  a different,  even  in  their  lightest  com- 
positions.  Gouget  remarks  of  the  ccle- 
brated  poet,  Alain  Chartier,  that  he  alludes 
to  the  calamitiea  of  life,  even  in  those 
pieces  which  he  seemed  at  first  intending 
to  consecrate  to  joy  alone.  Thus  one  of 
them  concludes : — 

“ Adieu  chansons  que  voulen tiers  chantoye 
Et  joyeulx  dicts  oh  je  me  dclectoye 
Tei  rit  joyeulx,  qui  aprhs  dolent  pleure 
Rien  ne  m'cst  bon,  n’  autre  bien  n’  asaaveurc 
Fors  Kulement  1'  attente  que  je  meure; 

Et  me  turde  quebriefmeut  viengne  1’heure 
Qu’  apris  mamort  en  Pandis  la  voye.’’  • 

“Grief " prompted  him,  as  he  says,  to 
write  his  most  considerable  work  in  prose, 
which  is  entitled  “ Hope,  or  the  consola- 
tione of  the  three  virtues,  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity.” 

“ Par  douleur  ay  commem-e  ce  livre 

Je  souloye  ma  jeunesse  acquitter 
A joyeuaes  cscriptures  dicter. 

Or  me  convient  autre  choae  tissir, 

De  cueur  dolent  ne  pouroit  joye  yssir.” 

Underajoyous  title,  we  aro  often  pre- 
sented  with  serious  meditations,  as  in  the 
work  entitled  Le  PasBetems  de  tout  hom- 
me  et  de  toute  femme,  composed  by 
Brother  Guillaumo  Alexis,  commonly  call- 
ed  the  good  monk  of  Lire,  an  abbey  in 
Normandy.  The  pastime  alluded  to  proves 
to  be  nothing  else  but  the  miseries  be- 
longing  to  the  human  condition.  The 
author  follows  man  frora  his  cradle  to  his 
death-bed,  and  shows,  that,  in  every  stage 
of  his  course,  he  is  called  to  suffer. f Such 
strains  used  to  echo  under  the  chivalrous 
halls  of  our  ancestors,  even  at  the  festal 
hour : for  perfectly  in  character  with  them 
was  that  simple  lay  of  Albert  Graeme  in 
Branksome  Tower,  when  he  sung  of  the 
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English  lady  bright,  that  would  marry  the 
knight  of  Scotland. — 

**  Blithely  liey  aaw  the  riaing  sun 
When  he  ahone  fair  on  Carliale  wall ; 

But  they  wore  sad  ere  day  waa  done, 

Though  Iuve  waa  stili  the  lord  of  ali.” 

Do  you  mark  how  they  correspond  with 
the  religious  view  of  life  ? 

“ They  touch  tlie  chorda  of  joy,  butlow 
And  mourufui  anawer  notes  of  woe-’’ 

Indeed,  this  view  of  mana  condition 
corresponds  with  Nature  in  her  noblest 
estate ; for  they  whose  spirits  seem  moat 
elastic,  cheerful,  and  buoyant,  by  a certain 
apparent  contradietion  in  their  structure, 
arc  always  fond  of  what  is  solemn,  and  of 
lingering  arnidst  the  tombs.  And  hence, 
to  such  minds,  tho  charm  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  which  is  at  one  time  joyous  as 
the  lark  singing  at  heavens  gates  beneath  j 
the  moming  cloud ; and  at  anolher,  solemn  ; 
as  the  sound  of  the  distant  bell,  or  of  the  jj 
wavinggrove  under  the  wind  of  niglrt : while 
Protestantism  is  always  sad  or  always  dissi-  j! 
pated.  The  spirit  of  Catliolicism  is  in  har-  )! 
tuony  with  that  of  a genuine  drama,  which 
is  tragic  and  yet  infinitely  mild, — a mixture  5 
ofjoy  and  sorrow.  What  means  the  Church 
in  bidding  the  priest  to  bear  in  mind  the  !j 
sighs  of  youth  ? It  is  that  she  has  deep-  J 
ly  observed  nature;  for  youth  the  most  t 
joyous  scasou  in  life, — is  that  in  which  ! 
men  are  enainoured  with  seeing  sad  page-  j 
ants  of  men's  miseries,  with  tales  of  woc, — 
and  when  they  take  more  delight  in  weep-  s 
ing  than  in  words;  when,  according  to  j 
Shakspeare,  they  are  sad  as  night,  only  ]; 
from  wantonness.  As  if  they  who  were  | 
most  capable  of  enjoying  the  rich  banquet  ji 
of  life,  found  a pleasure  all  the  while  in 
knowing  that,  even  on  such  an  earth  as 
this,  they  were  in  a world  of  woe.  As  j| 
poor  Duncan  says,  “Their  plentcous  joys,  || 
wanton  in  fullness,  seek  to  bide  them-  ji 
selves  in  drops  of  sorrow."  The  poet  s 1 
child  is  one  who  has,  like  Wilfred,  i 

“ A heart  too  soft,  from  early  life, 

To  holdwith  Fortuno  ueedful  strifc; 

Hour  ufler  hour  who  loved  topore 
On  Shakspesre’s  rich  and  varicd  lore, 

But  tum’d  from  martial  scenes  and  li^ht, 
From  FalstalTs  foast  and  Percy's  llight, 

To  ponder  Jacques'  moral  strain. 

And  ni  use  with  11  a mle  t,  wise  in  vain ; 

And  weep  himaolf  to  soft  repoee 
0'er  gcntle  Deademoua^  woes.”* 
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It  is  one  who  might  say  of  himself  to  Os- 
sian,  in  the  words  of  Delam  artine,  “ My 
heart  is  yet  warm  with  the  fi  re  of  youth ; 
I have  not  thy  years,  but  I have  already 
thy  sadness."  In  fact,  all  pasaiona  to 
which  youth  is  subject,  end  like  a tragedy : 
as  Novalia  says,  “All  defective  things  to 
which  nature  introduces  them,  end  with 
death.  So  the  philosophy  of  aensation,  of 
fancy,  and  of  ideas.  All  poesy,  which  is 
to  them  so  dear,  has  a tragic  tenor.  All 
genuine  jest,  for  which  they  have  so  truo 
a perception,  has  a serious  foundation.”* 
“In  the  primitive  time  of  fancy,"  aays 
Frederick  Schlegel,  “we  find  that  the 
elegiae  was  the  predominant  tono  of  poesy, 
as  if  a melancholy  remembrance  of  the  p&st 
godly  world,  and  horoic  age,  or  as  a sor- 
luwful  echo  of  the  lost  paradisiacal  inno- 
cence  and  heavenlv  state;  or  in  a stili 
higber  and  more  general  sense,  as  the  for- 
lom  lamentation  over  the  blessed  childhood 
of  the  whole  creation,  hefore  the  spiritual 
world  had  been  tom  asunder  by  divisions, 
— before  the  beginning  of  all  evil,  and  the 
conaequent  calamities  of  nature,  ”f 

A similar  tone  may  be  traeed  in  the 
poetic  composition8  which  were  most  pas- 
sionately  loved  during  the  middle  ages. 
Many  of  those  wild  and  tender  chaunts, 
were  sad  as  the  song  of  Linus,  or  tho  me- 
lancholy Carian  strain  on  Phrygian  flute — 
sad  as  the  song  of  Hylas  sung  at  foun- 
tains  in  the  Mysian  land,  or  the  song  of 
the  beautiful  Borrnus,  whose  waterv  death 
was  deplored  by  the  husbandmen  of  Ma- 
riandyne on  the  flute  in  the  middle  of 
summer.  The  thoughts  of  men  were  then 
but  little  occupied  with  the  present  in 
cotnparison  with  the  past  and  future; 
and  in  this  respect,  the  spirit  of  the  Catho- 
| lic  religion  would  subject  every  one  to  the 
sneers  of  such  writers  as  Athen®us,  who 
laughs  at  Plato,  calling  him  “ memorys 
friend,”  6 rjj  /uapuxmn?  <p[\os.  Keligion, 
indeed,  expresaly  recommended  the  moum- 
ing  which  springs  from  memory,  and,  in 
the  beautiful  words  of  St.  Augustin,  dis- 
tinguished  it  from  the  sadness  of  the 
world.  “ Let  us  sit  and  weep,  remeraber- 
ing  Sion.  For  many  weep  with  Baby- 
lonian  tears,  who  also  rejoice  with  a Babv- 
lonian  joy.  They  rejoice  in  gain,  and  they 
weep  for  losses  ; and  both  are  of  Babylon. 
We  oughtto  weep  but  from  remombering 
Sion.  The  waters  of  Babylon  flow  and 
pass.  Let  us  weep  by  them,  but  beware 
how  we  enter  them,  lest  we  should  be 
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horne  away  and  swallowed  up  in  them. 
Let  us  sit  by  them  and  weep;  and  we 
shall  weep  if  we  remember  Sion.  0 that 
peace  which  we  shall  see  with  God ! 0 
that  peace  and  holy  cquality  of  angels  ! 0 
that  beautiful  spectacle,  that  transcendant 
vision  !”» 

Music,  poetry,  and  painting,  during  the 
ages  of  faith,  seem  only  the  expression  of 
desire,  of  longi  ng;  and  if  any  should  adopt 
theopinion  ofWinkelmaa  rcspccting  the 
effects  of  such  melancholy  which  he  as- 
cribes to  the  Etrurians,  and  by  which  he 
attempts  to  account  for  their  not  having 
surpassed  mediocrity  in  the  fine  arts,  and 
should,  on  the  same  grounds,  deny  that 
our  ancestors  could  have  possessed  the 
soft  emotion  which  renders  the  spirit  per- 
fectly  susceptible  of  the  beautiful,  I would 
refer  him  to  the  reply  which  is  made  by 
Pignotti,  in  his  “History  of  ^Tuscany," 
where  he  observes,  “ That  the  acuto  and 
deep  sensations  which  Winkelman  acknow- 
ledges  belong  to  the  melancholy  disposi- 
tion,  are  so  far  from  heing,  as  he  pretends, 
incompatihle,  that  they  are,  on  the  con- 
trary,  inseparably  connected  with  a lively 
imagination,  the  first  origin  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  that  melancholy  and  religious 
compassion  eharacterize  the  greatest  mas- 
terpieces  which  enrich  the  Vatican.  To 
the  deep  humanity  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion belonged  necessarily  the  melancholy 
of  compassion  for  the  natural  calamities 
of  man.  That  sorrow,  to  which  kings 
would  bow,  was  a worthy  cause  for  defiling 
tho  serenest  eye.  Every  cloister  and  every 
castle  had  ita  tale,  that  had  made  mourn 
both  wise  and  simple;  for,  however  cala- 
mitous,  all  events  were  to  be  related,  that 
none  of  the  gifts  of  Heaven  might  be  con- 
cealed  from  raen.  And  now,  if  I were  to 
select  examples  from  the  chronicles  of  tho 
middle  ages,  “ Methinks,"  as  Homer  says, 
“the  light  of  the  sun  would  set  upon  our 
weeping.”  Lionel  Woodville,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  died  through  sorrow  and  pity 
for  the  fate  of  others.  This  member  of 
an  illustriouB  and  unhappy  family,  was 
brother  to  F.dward  the  Fourth's  queen, 
the  most  unfortunate  in  English  history. 
His  own  fortunes,  boing  a Chuichman, 
were  not  overthrown  in  the  wreck  of  that 
family  ; but  when  Buckingham,  who  had 
marrietl  one  of  his  sisters,  w as  beheaded  in 
the  market-place  of  Salisbury,  the  Bishop 
did  not  long  survive  the  grief  of  this  last 
aflliction.  Life  was  full  of  lamentations, 

• S.  Augustini  Tractat,  in  Psalm.  cxxxri. 
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which  found  an  echo  in  hearts,  which  only 
had  more  concern  for  others,  from  having 
renounced  self-love.  Who  knows  not  these 
things? — who  has  notpity? — would  be  the 
language  of  those  who  might  “ feel  them- 
selves,”  as  Dante  says,  “on  ali  sides  well 
squared  to  fortunes  blows.” 

“ Non  obtusa  adeo  gestamus  pectora.” 

We  shall  see,  in  a future  place,  that 
this  was  not  a sterile  compassion  ; but  it 
will  sene,  at  present,  to  explain  why,  even 
from  naturol  causes,  the  noblest  spirits, 
during  the  ages  of  faith,  appeared  in  the 
character  of  moumers  ; and  that  thcy  did 
bo,  we  have  the  express  attestation  of  his* 
tory.  “ He  was  of  a melancholy  turn  of 
mind,"  says  Fontenelle,  of  the  great  Pierre 
Corneille ; and,  speaking  of  John  de  Me- 
dicis, Machiavel  says,  *4  Though  there  was 
a little  melancholy  in  his  disposition,  he 
knew  how  to  please  in  conversation.”# 
“Raro  quidem  l»tus,”  says  Petrarch,  de- 
scribing  the  state  of  his  own  mind  during 
the  course  of  his  correspondence  with 
Socrates,  ‘‘mcestus  s©pe.”t  Le  Banni  de 
Liesse  was  the  title  assumed  by  John 
Meschinot  sieur  de  Mortieres,  a French 
poet,  contemporary  of  Chastellain,  to  ex- 
press his  affiiction  for  the  inisfortunes  of 
the  dukes  of  Bretagne.J  Antonio  Fulgoso, 
that  noble  poet  of  Genoa,  was  sumamed 
Fileremo,  on  account  of  his  fondness  for 
seclusion  ; and  Hugues  Salel,  in  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.,  in  his  poem  ‘‘On  the  Misery 
and  Inconstancy  of  Human  Life,”  lays  it 
down  as  a maxim,  that  we  should  often 
choose  mournful  subjccts  for  contempla- 
tion,  because  long  continued  joy  becomes 
wearisome.§  It  is  questionable,  whether 
Shakspeare  meant  to  convey  a censure 
when  he  speaks  of  one  ‘‘  so  full  of  unman- 
nerly  sadness  in  his  youth.”  Triste  et 
pensif,  was  the  device  adoptcd  by  Michael 
Marot;  and  the  same  tone  of  melancholy 
which  Charles  Duke  of  Orieans  ascribes 
to  himself,  in  that  affecting  poem,  which 
begine — 

4'  Laiaaez  moy  penser  & mon  aise ; 

Helas ! donnez  m’en  lo  loiair — ” 

and  which  seemed  so  constant  an  attend- 
ant on  pre-eminence,  that  every  man  in 
high  honour  seemed,  in  his  very  counte- 

• Hiat  of  Florence,  lib.  iv. 

♦ Praef.  in  Epist.  Pam. 

1 Gouget  Bibliotheque  Fran^aia,  IX.  404. 

J Gouget  Bibliotheque  Franqais,  Tom.  XII.  8. 


nance,  to  proclaim  the  justice  of  S.  Bona- 
ventures  exclamation,  “Quis  in  honore 
sine  dolore  esse  poterit?”  That  tone  is 
spoken  of  by  Fenelon,  in  describing  James 
III.  of  England,  as  something  full  of  dig- 
nity  and  meekness:  he  ternis  it,  “Son 
serieux  doux  et  complaisant.”*  Dante  had 
no  need  to  paint  from  his  imagin&tion  in 
that  affecting  deseri ption  of  one  spirit  that 
he  meets  in  purgatory — 

“ Bchotd  that  lofty  shade,  who  thia  way  tends. 
And  seems  too  woe-begone  to  drop  a tear, 

How  yet  the  rcgalaapect  he  retains.**t 

If  these  few  instanccs  are  not  sufficient 
to  show  the  general  character  of  uoble 
minds.  in  this  respect,  during  the  middle 
age9.  it  will  be  easy  for  any  one  to  multi* 
ply  them,  by  referring  to  our  ancient  liter- 
ature,  which  supplies  similar  portraits  at 
almost  every  page.  This  melancholy  of  I 
Catholics  during  ages  of  faith,  whether  I 
considered  as  the  melancholy  of  genius,  of  i 
honour,  of  compassion,  of  love,  or  of  piety, 
had  a distinctive  character,  which  totallj 
separated  it  from  the  gloom  of  heathen  or 
modem  times.  It  was  the  melancholy 
rccommended  by  the  Apostle,  “quasi  tris- 
tes, semper  autem  gaudentes:”  it  was 
without  malice,  rancour,  pusillanimity, 
despair,  tepidity,  or  wandering  of  mind; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  not  involved  in  the 
condemnation  passed  by  holy  men,  like 
the  Abbot  Haban  Maur,  though  that  were  { 
directed  against  melancholy.*  The  neces-  ! 
sitv  for  human  suffering.  so  obvious  to  | 
reason,  that  the  Pythagoreans  used  to  say, 
“Men  ought  to  welcjme  punishraent, 
since  they  came  into  the  world  only  in  or- 
der  to  be  punished,”§  is  involved  in  the  , 
mystery  of  the  fall ; and  during  ages  of  | 
faith,  the  light  affiiction  which  arose  from  i 
it,  for  a moment,  was  received  by  mourners  1 
with  pious  resignation.  Let  us  hear  them  i 
speak  of  it,  that  we  may  understand  what 
a deep  sense  they  entertained  of  this  mrs-  j 
tery.  The  Master  of  the  Sentences,  in 
laying  down  a thrcefold  liberty,  observes, 
that  the  last  which  he  ternis  the  liberty 
from  misery  can  only  be  obtained  in  the 
future  beatitudeJ|  Hugo  de  St.  Victor 
wrote  a treatise,  entitJed,  “Cur  flet  qui 
gaudet,”  alluding  to  the  joy  of  the  Churob, 
which,  in  this  valleyof  tcars,  is  nt  ver  with- 
out weeping;  and  the  huly  Fathers  teach, 

• Epitres  de  Fcnebn,  103.  t Purg.  XVIII. 

J llabani  Mauri  de  Iur.itutione  Clericorum, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  38. 

§ Jamblicb.  de  Pythagorie,  rita,  cap.  18. 

||  Petri  Lombardi.  lib.  xi.  Dwtiuct.  25. 
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that  the  perfect  prayer  is  mixed  with  joy 
and  caducas.  “ The  sweetness  of  honey,” 
says  St  Jerome,  “ was  to  be  tempered  by 
art  before  it  could  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
God,  for  notbiug  voluptuous  pleases  God 
— notbing  which  has  not  in  it  something 
of  austere  trutb.  The  paschal  of  Christ 
was  to  be  caten  with  bitter  herbs.”*  Nay, 
even  in  relation  to  the  mere  temporal  feli- 
city  of  man,  mark  how  mysterious  a thing 
is  woe.  Cardan  could  attest  the  fact 
which  fumishes  an  axiom  in  the  Science 
of  the  sainta  ; for,  he  says,  “sine  malorum 
experientia  nihil  esse  dulce  homini. "f  The 
poet  goes  furthcr  stili,  where  he  shows 
how  soon  men  begin  to  loathe  the  taste  of 
sweetness,  whereof  “ a little  more  than  a 
little  is  by  much  too  much.”  Unheeding 
such  refined  considerations,  men,  in  the 
middle  ages,  were  at  ali  times  ready  to 
welcome  sorrow  as  a blessed  thing ; either 
receiring  it  in  the  spirit,  and,  with  the 
words  of  S.  Lupe,  when  he  saluted  Attila, 
exclaiming,  “ Salve,  flagellum  Dei,” — or  in 
reference  only  to  the  future  compensation 
which  would  follow  it.  If  they  pretended 
not  to  be  able  to  walk  erect  on  the  waves 
of  the  tribulation  of  this  life,  as  our  Lord 
walked  on  the  sea,  yet,  at  least,  they  felt 
that  they  could  (as  St.  Augustin  says)  be 
borne  over  them  on  the  wood  of  the  cross, 
and  on  the  model  of  Christ  crucified. 
“Scientia  sanctorum  est,"  says  St.  Ber- 
nard,  “ hic  temporaliter  cruciari,  et  delec- 
tari in  sternum";  “ Lazarus,  merely 
because  he  bore  sadness  and  affliction  with 
courage,  obtained  the  same  abode  as  the 
great  patriarch,  whose  life  had  been  one 
series  of  tho  most  brilliant  actions.  I will 
add  to  this,”  continues  St.  Chrysostom, 
*'  one  consideration  which,  from  being 
new  and  perhaps  foreign  from  the  common 
raanner  of  thiuking,  is  no  less  true ; it  is 
this,  that  even  when  we  should  have  ac- 
romplished  some  eminent  deed  of  virtue, 
if  labour,  if  danger,  if  misfortune,  be  not, 
in  some  measure,  mixed  with  it,  the  re- 
compence  will  not  be  great.  The  Scripture 
does  not  say,  that  each  one  will  be  recom- 
pensed  in  proportion  to  his  virtuous  ac- 
tions; but  rather  in  proportion  to  the 
quantum  of  adversity  which  he  will  have 
supported.  Thus,  St.  Paul  enumerating 
the  subjecta  of  his  glorying,  gbried  chiefly 
in  bis  haring  suflered  so  much  ; for,  after 
saying,  ‘ Are  they  ministers  of  Jesus 
Christ  ? I dare  to  say  it,  I am  more 

• 8.  Hieronymi  Epist.  XXIII. 

* Prudentia  Civilia,  cap.  4. 
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and  to  prove  that  he  is  really  superior  to 
them,  he  does  not  say,  I preached  the  word 
of  God  to  so  many  millions  of  men  ; but, 
keeping  silence  as  to  his  virtues  and  his 
other  merits,  he  gives  a picture  of  ali  the 
calaraitie8  he  has  endured  : — ‘ I have  lived 
in  the  midst  of  labours,  in  prisons,  and 
the  rest.’  Do  you  see  what  sufferings 
were  here,  and  how  many  occasions  of 
glorifying.  Presently,  he  adds  to  these 
the  acts  of  virtue,  and,  in  enumerating 
them,  he  makes  us  see  that  stili  sufferings 
are  to  him  a more  solid  titio  than  all  the 
rest,  for  it  is  always  in  the  same  sense. 

‘ Which  of  you  is  sick,  and  I am  not 
also he  does  not  say,  and  I do  not  en- 
deavour  to  heal  him ; but,  and  I am  not 
also.  ‘ Which  of  you  is  scandalized,  and 
I am  not  consumed  interiorly he  does 
not  say,  and  I do  not  deliver  him  from  the 
scando! : but,  and  I do  not  take  share  in 
his  pains,  and  in  his  sorrow.”* — “ There 
is  no  motive,"  says  St  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen,  in  his  letter  to  Thecla,  “ more  proper 
to  make  us  courageously  endure  calarui- 
ties,  and  to  raise  us  above  the  generality 
of  men  in  affliction,  than  the  remembrance 
of  the  proinises  which  we  made  to  God, 
and  the  hopes  which  we  conceived  when 
we  firet  embraced  the  true  philosophy. 
Was  it,  then,  our  object  to  live  in  abund- 
ancc  and  in  riches,  to  taste  the  vain  joys 
and  the  insane  delights  of  the  world,  to 
strew  our  path  with  flowers  ; or  rather,  on 
the  contrary,  did  we  not  expect  tribula- 
tions,  pains,  anguish,  and  to  endure  all 
things  in  hopes  of  future  good  ? Ah  ! it 
is  this  last  lot,  not  the  former,  which  we 
were  taught  to  reckon  upon.  Let  us  take 
care,  then,  how  we  violate  the  covenant 
that  we  made  with  God,  by  wishing  to 
posse ss,  at  the  same  time,  the  ftdvantages 
and  the  goods  of  this  world,  and  to  pro- 
serve  the  hope  of  the  future.  Let  us  leave 
our  conventions  standing,  and  let  us  sup- 
port  all  the  woes  of  life,  in  hope  of  the 
joys  of  etemity.”  Although  the  whole 
subject  of  human  suffering  was  involved 
in  mystery,  yet  the  advantages  reSulting 
from  it  were  most  clearly  discerniblc  with 
the  light  of  faith.  “ One  single  ‘ thanks 
be  to  God !’  and  * blessed  be  God  !’  uttered 
iu  adversity,  is  of  more  avaii,"  says  Father 
Avila,  “ than  a thousand  thanksgivings  in 
tho  day  of  prosperity and,  therefore,  as 
St.  Aloysius  Gonzaga  uscd  to  say,  “ There 
is  no  more  e vident  mark  of  a nana  being 
a saint,  and  of  the  number  of  the  elect, 

* Sn  Chrysostom,  Epist.  to  Olympias  Dcaconess. 
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than  to  behold  him  of  a devoti t life,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  exercised  with  desola- 
tions,  sufferings,  and  tribulations.”  Ah  ! 
how  much  wiser  Job  in  ealamity  than 
Adam  in  Paradise ! The  one  says,  “ Sicut 
Domino  placuit  ita  factum  est !’’  the  other, 
“Vocem  tuam  audivi  et  abscondi  me  !”• 
But  as  this  will  appear  stili  more  clearly 
when  we  have  proceedcd  further,  let  it  be 
observed  here,  that  the  advantages  of  suffer- 
ing  were  not  altogethcr  concealed  from  the 
ancients,  who  could  only  judge  by  the 
light  of  reason.  Would  you  hear  the 
heroic  chaunt  of  the  poet,  whose  lofty 
muse  was  to  inspire  conquerors  ? O,  Son 
of  Philanor ! you  would  have  led  an  ob- 
scure life,  and  have  never  won  a glorious 
renown,  wasting  your  strength  in  ignoble 
contests  in  your  domestic  circle,  like  the 
cock  that  conquers  in  its  familiar  oourt, 
unless  banishment,  consequent  on  an  in- 
surrection,  had  driven  you  from  your 
country — 

Ei  firj  aratris  avnavsipa 

Kvtatrtas  apffyat  narpas. 

Now  you  are  a glorious  victor  in  the  Olym- 
pie contest,  as  well  as  having  received  twice 
the  Pythie,  and  once  the  Isthmian  crown.f 
Without  labours,  no  one  was  ever  illus- 
trious  nor  ever  shall  be.J  If  there  be  any 
happiness  with  men,  it  does  not  appear 
without  labour  ;§  but  a life  void  of  danger 
was  granted  neither  to  Peleus  iEacides, 
nor  to  the  divine  Cadmus,  yet  they  are 
both  said  to  have  obtained  the  highest 
felicity  of  mortals;  who  both  heard  the 
Muses  singing  in  the  mountains,  and 
within  the  seven-gated  Thebes  ; who  both 
entertained  the  gods  with  bospitable  rites; 
who  both  bcheld  the  kingly  sons  of  Satum 
on  their  golden  seats,  and  received  from 
them  nuptial  gifts.||  The  lessons  of  the 
ancient  sage  were  to  the  same  effect.  So- 
crates speaks  of  banishmentand  bad  health, 
as  among  the  few  causes  which  can  enablo 
men  to  pursue  philosophy  with  a true 
spirit.  “ There  remains,  then,"  saith  he, 

“ but  a very  small  number  of  men  consort- 
ing  with  philosophy  in  a worthy  manner;  ! 
either  men  who  have  been  punished  with 
exile,  of  generous  manners,  and  well  edu- 
cated,  through  a want  of  the  causes  which 
corrupt.  so  that  the  philosophic  nature 

* Drexeliu*  de  Conformitate  Human.  Volun- 
tatis cum  Divin.  lib.  iv.  2. 

f Pindar,  Olymp.  XII.  J Id.  Pyth.  Ode  V. 

$ Id.  Pyth.  Od.  XII.  fi  «•  Fyth.  Od.  III. 


remains  in  them,  or  else  men  vrhom  the 
bridle  of  our  dear  friend  Theages  is  able 
to  restrain;  for  Theages  is  surrounded, 
and  fumished  on  all  sides  with  things 
sufiBcient  to  make  him  fall  from  philo- 
sophy,"  such  as  riches,  friends,  honours, 
Ac. ; “ but  the  continua]  suffering  of  his 
body  from  bad  health,  restrains  him  from 
, political  aflfairs  and  corruptions.”*  Poets 
j might  have  found  examples  in  their  own 
walk  to  justifv  a similer  conclusion  re- 
specting  what  the  child  of  the  muses  ougbt 
to  desire.  The  ancients  had  instanees 
before  them,  like  that  of  Dante,  who 
finished  his  sublime  work  while  in  exile, 
wandering  and  unhappy,  through  the 
different  States  of  Italy. 

Tho  disputants  in  Piatos  VIIth  Book 
on  Laws,  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the 
right  and  most  happy  life  takes  a middle 
course  between  pleasure  and  gricf,  neither 
pursuing  the  former  nor  avoiding  the 
latter,  but  desiring  the  medium ; and  that 
all  men  should  fly  from  the  life  of  un- 
mingled  pleasure,  as  well  as  that  of  pain. 
Aristotle  admits,  that  in  sufferings  the 
bcautiful  may  shine  forth,  when  anv  one 
bears  great  calamitics  with  cheerfulness, 
not  through  insensibility,  but  throngh 
greatness  of  mind.f  And  Plutarch  lars  it 
down  as  a criterion  to  determine  what 
progress  we  make  in  virtue,  to  see  whether 
we  prefer  mouruing  to  festivity ; or.  to  use 
his  own  words,  whether  we  incline  to  ex- 
cess  in  the  Dorian  harmony,  which  is  grave 
and  devout,  or  in  the  Lydian,  which  is 
gay  and  joyous.  With  respect  to  the  ideas 
of  the  heroic  world,  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Homerie  heroes  speak  of  the  gods 
having  given  them  evils,  and  having  or- 
daincd  such  things  wishing  them  evil ; on 
the  other,  the  hero  of  Sophocles,  Polynices, 
recognises  in  his  misfortunes  the  hand  of 
an  avenging  deity;J  and  Archidamus,  the 
Spartau  king,  proclaims  adversity  to  be 
the  school  of  virtue.  “ Let  us  not  sup- 
pose,"  said  he,  “ that  there  is  any  great 
difference  between  one  raan  and  another ; 
but  that  he  is  the  best  who  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  greatest  neoessities.”§ 

Finally,  let  those  who  object  to  the 
Catholic  view  of  suffering  and  penance, 
hear  the  remarkable  words  of  Plato,  ex- 
plaining  in  what  manner  it  may  be  often 
for  the  etemal  advantage  of  men  to  choose 
mortification.  “A  person,”  saith  he,  “act- 
ing  uty ustly  and  escaping  punishment  and 

* Plato  de  Rejrab.Lib.  VI.  f Etbic.  Nic.  1. 10. 
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all  suffering  on  account  of  his  injustice, 
and  congratulating  himself  upon  such  ex- 
emption,  would  be  more  miserable  and 
deluded  than  a sick  person  who  should 
rejoice  in  not  undergoing  the  operation 
which  alone  could  effect  the  cure  of  his 
body.  In  fine,  the  not  receiving  punish- 
ment  for  exii  is  the  first  and  greatest  of 
all  calamities;  so  that  if  rhetoric  be  of 
any  use  to  one  who  is  unjust,  it  can  only 
be  by  enabling  him  to  expose  fully  and 
manfully  his  own  injustice,  in  order  that 
it  may  receiTe  the  proper  punishment, 
whether  of  chains,  or  banishment,  or 
death  ; that  so  his  soul  may  be  healed  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  would  offer  his 
limb  to  the  knife  or  fire  of  the  surgeon,  in 
order  to  have  it  restored  to  soundness, 
Therefore  each  person  should  be  his  own 
accuser,  and  should  beware  of  concealing 
his  wickedness,  and  should  employ  all  his 
rhetoric  to  this  end,  that  he  may  be  loosed 
from  the  greatest  evil  of  injustice."» 

But  to  retum  to  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented  in  the  Christian  life,  wc  have  ob- 
served,  that  in  the  restored  and  sanctified 
nature,  during  ages  of  faith,  was  discem- 
ible,  not  only  this  natural  mouming  from 
a Bense  of  the  sufferings  of  humanity ; 
but  also  a mouming  which  may  be  termed 
of  wisdom.  as  if  belonging,  of  neccssity,  to 
all  peculiar  depth  and  penetration  of 
mind.  St.  Thomas  says,  that  the  third 
beatitude,  or  that  of  tears,  answers  to  the 
gift  of  Science ; implying,  that  wisdom 
and  philosophy  prepare  us  for  sorrow. 
“The  gift  of  Science,"  says  St  Augustin, 
“ brings  the  third  beatitude,  beati  qui 
lugent;  for  it  enables  men  to  leam  the 
eviJs  to  which  they  are  bound.”t 

Many  philosophers  have  remarked  with 
Rhasis,  that  the  finest  wits  and  most  gene- 
mus spirits  are  before  others  obnoxious  to 
melancholy : “ qui  sunt  subtilis  ingenii 
et  multa*  perspicacitatis  de  facile  incidunt 
in  melancholiam;”  and  one ancient author 
affirms  that  melancholy  advanceth  men’s 
conceits  more  than  any  humour  what- 
soever. 

The  love  of  wisdom,  indecd,  is  said  in 
the  unerring  text,  to  dispel  sadness  like 
wine  and  music  ;J  but  yet  we  read  in  the 
same,  that  the  heart  of  the  wise  is  where 
is  sadness.  In  fact,  as  St.  Anselm  re- 
marks,  “quamvis  delectabiles  et  dulces 
sint  sapientia  et  dilectio,  tamen  in  hujus 
vit»  lubrico  generant  dolorem  et  amaritu- 

• Plato  Gorgias.  f De  Scnn.  Dota,  ia  monte. 
t Eccles.  XL.  20. 

dinem  aliquando  : quas  quanto  veriores  et 
mqjores  sunt,  tanto  hoc  faciunt  rarius,  et 
tanto  gravius."*  Albert  Durer’s  celebrated 
design  representing  melancholy  pereoni- 
fied,  shows  a woman  surrounded  with  the 
instrumenta  of  Science,  and  occupied  with 
its  problems.  Such  was  that  sage  of  whom 
the  poet  says, 

“ His  aspirations 

Have  been  beyoad  the  dweliers  of  the  earth. 
And  they  have  only  taught  him  what  we  know, 
That  knowledge  ia  not  happineas,  and  Science 
But  au  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that 
Which  isanother  kind  of  ignorance.”* 

Yet,  to  the  disceming  and  attentive  eye, 
nature  herself  seemed  to  indicate  moum- 
ing in  characters  that  the  wise  could  read. 
In  some  flowera,  like  that  of  the  bean, 
Varro  says,  lugubrious  lettera  are  visible, 
and  some  suppose  that  it  was  on  account 
of  thern  the  bean  was  forbidden  food  to 
the  Pythagoreans.  “ Whither  goest  thou, 
grief  ?"  say  the  Spaniards,  “ where  I am 
wont;”  and  again  they  say,  “when  bom 
I wept,  and  every  day  shows  why." 

“ In  the  nations  of  the  south,"  says 
Don  Savedrn,  who  could  judge  from  long 
observation,  “ the  men  are  melancholy  and 
profound  in  penetrating  the  secrets  of 
nature.”!  But  so  it  is  with  mun;  and  his 
noble  nature,  undaunted  by  the  prospect 
of  sorrow,  impels  him  no  less  to  contem- 
plate ; and  as  the  poet  says,  “ while  the 
same  honour  ceases  to  belong  to  the  fiowere 
of  the  spring,  and  the  moon  shines  not 
with  one  unchanging  countenance,  he 
fatigues  his  lesser  mind  with  etemal  coun- 
cils.”§  Hence,  the  rapid  course  of  life 
afflicts  the  wise  man  more  than  others,  “ for 
who  knows  most,  him  loss  of  time  most 
grieves.”  In  the  middle  ages,  the  term 
sad  was  generally  applied  to  every  one  who 
made  profession  of  leaming;  for  it  was 
remembered  tlien  by  all,  that  wisdom  is 
not  found  in  the  land  of  thoso  who  live  a 
sweet  life.||  Without  any  indication  of  a 
troubled  mind,  a student  might  expect  to 
have  been  often  designated  as  was  Hamlet 
by  his  mother : "But  look,  where  sadly 
the  poor  wretch  comes  reading.”  Paintere 
would  rcpresent  him  making  of  one  hand 
for  his  cheek  a couch,  with  frequent  sighs. 
Reading  in  the  middle  ages  was  not  pur- 
sued  as  a light  desultory  amusement;  it 
was  the  food  of  those  thoughts  that  wan- 
der  through  etemity. 

• S.  Anselmi  Epist.  lib.  XI.  50.  f*  Mtafred  II. 
I Christian  Prince  II.  380. 

| Hor.  Cann.  lib.  II.  11.  ||  Job. 
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A Frcnch  writer  of  great  erainence  has 
made  ihe  remark,  thal  when  natare  bestows 
sublinutv  of  genius,  sbe  accompanies  it  with 
that  condition,  “ Be  a great  but  an  uuhappy 
tnan.“  Religion  herself  held  out  no  other 
prospect.  “False  prophats,"  says  St.  Jc- 
roroe,  “ alwaya  promise  sweet  things,  and 
pica  se  for  a time.  T ruth  is  bitter,  and  tbey 
»ho  preach  it  are  filled  with  bitteruess.'  In 
the  ttnleavened  bread  of  ainceiity  and  trnth, 
tho  Paseh  of  the  Lord  is  celebrated,  and  it 
is  ealen  with  bitterneas.”*  Hence  the 
shallow  and  ignoble  sentence  that  “ it  is 
better  sometimes  to  rejoice  in  error  ihan 
always  to  grieve  on  aeeount  of  truth."  There 
aras  observable  also,  it  has  beeu  said,  the 
mouruing  of  lore;  which,  as  St.  Ansehn 
says,  “like  wisdom  nol  unfiequently  gene- 
ntes in  the  present  life  bitterness  and 
sorrow.'’  Plato  said,  that  love  and  raelan- 
choly  are  near  relationi,  f If  one  migbt 
Centura  to  illustrate  this  theme,  renewing 


the  memory  or  custotn  of  loce-tuned  song, 
I know  mdcod  that  full  many  piteous  stories 
do  remain  from  the  period  of  these  extra- 
ordinary  ages  when  evety  aspiratum  of  the 
human  heart  was  often  sauctified  and  pure. 
But  it  wmild  be  long  and  ont  of  place  te 
spealc  of  those  who,  like  Tancredic,  b»d  no 
other  fault  but  loce ; which,  by  nnadritei 
sigbt,  had  been 

" Brcd  in  t!;-  chngers  of  adrenturous  aras. 

And  nurs’d  with  gtitU,  with  sorrow»,  wots, sal 

tisrin.  " 

Sinoe,  of  such  lore,  it  is  not  fitting  here  t» 
speak,  let  us  turit  to  a more  fruitfui  soutet 
of  roonrning  during  the  ages  of  faitb,  wbich 
will  enable  us  to  penetrate  far  deeper  tbsn 
«re  have  hitherto  done  iulo  their  spirit  asd 
genius;  for  as  yvt  we  have  but  merelf 
louched,  as  it  were,  upon  the  surface,  sal 
seen  nought  but  what  the  history  of  men  11 
ali  times  migbt  be  found  to  supply. 


CHAPTEE  III. 


THOU  Almighty  Father ! As 
angels  of  their  will  lender 
unio  thee  meet  sacrifice,  cir- 
cling  thy  throne  with  lond 
hosannas  , so  may  the  offering 
of  their*  be  dnly  mado  to  tbee  by  saintly 
men  on  eartb snch  was  the  prayer  that 
rose  incessantly  to  heaven  wherever  the 
Calholic  Church  had  children,  and  these 
few  words  are  sufficient  to  show  with  what 
spirit  and  conduct  they  regarded  and  re- 
ceived  sorrow.  The  mouming  of  piety  ia  a 
new  and  abundant  theme,  which  to  pbiloso- 
phers  thetnselves,  might  be  ptesented  as 
one  full  of  interest,  and  abounding  in  matter 
for  observation  and  profotind  thought.  Faith 
taught  meu  the  necessily  for  tnouming,  as 
a means  of  spiritual  purifleation  and  of 
ascent  to  God.  To  tho  eye  of  faith  the 
state  of  mourning  was  therefore  a privileged 
and  blessed  state ; and  hence  the  priest, 
when  about  to  celebrate  the  sacred  mysteries, 
on  takiug  the  manipule  uses  tbis  prayer: 

• Adrers.  Jovio.  Lib.  II. 
f De  Repub.  Lib.  IX. 


" Merear,  Homine,  portare  manipulum  Hetm 
et  doloris,  ut  cum  exaltatione  recipiam  uter- 
eedem  laboris.'' 

Ali  writerw  of  the  spiritual  life  have  sbo«n» 
that  those  who  are  u»  be  United  to  God  mirat 
suffer  many  afflictions,  intemal  as  well  as 
extemal,  spiritual  as  well  as  seusible,  in 
order  that  both  parts  may  be  perfectly  puri- 
fied  ; for,  witbout  such  suffering  and  crasses, 
there  cannot  bc  the  complete  union  and 
joy  of  the  blessed.*  “ The  perfect,"  says 
St.  John  of  the  Cross,  “ have  to  pass  througl 
the  night  of  the  senses,  ibe  night  of  the 
spirit,  the  night  of  the  memory,  and  the 
night  of  the  will,  which  foui  nigbts  repre- 
seul  the  four  kinds  of  mortification  which 
they  must  endure,  Because  they  are  ac- 
cepted  of  God — temptation  must  piem 
them.”  How  wondrously  conformable  to 
the  dictatos  of  Divine  wisdotn  was  that 
maxim  of  Pythagoras, f where  he  said  thst 
“ conquerors  and  those  on  whom  leaves  a» 

• St.  John  of  the  Cross.  The  Ascent  of  Mouat  . 
Carmel,  the  obscure  night  of  the  soni. 

f Porphyrina  de  Vita  Pythagorae  XXXI. 
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thrown  are  polluted.”  Hence,  no  doubt  the 
phenomenon  which  has  so  often  elicited  the 
remark  which  is  found  in  even  the  ancieut 
poet,  that  “ the  wicked  are  sometimes  more 
fortunate  than  the  good.”*  What  examples 
were  beheld  in  the  calamities  which  befel 
St.  Louis,  Rene  of  Anjou,  Count  Elzear  de 
Sabran,  St.  Elizabeth,  Henry  VI.  of  Eng- 
land,  many  of  the  popes  and  other  saintly 
personages  during  the  middle  ages.  Those 
arms  of  the  Brascbi  family,  Boreas  blowing 
on  the  rose,  symbolical  of  the  life  oi  the 
holy  Pope  Pius  VI.,  might  be  adopted  as  a 
generat  emblem  of  the  lot  of  goodness  in 
this  perverse  world.  The  history  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  furnishes  a memorable  in- 
stance.  The  king  of  Japan,  who  was  con- 
verted  by  the  preaching  of  the  saint,  had 
enjoyed  the  uunost  prosperity  while  an 
idolater.  No  sooner  did  he  renounce  idol- 
atry,  and  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  than 
it  pleased  God  to  visit  him  with  ali  kinds  of 
calamities.  Two  montbs  after  his  baptism, 
his  subjects  rose  ogainst  him  and  drove  him 
from  his  throne.  When  the  Gentiles  rc- 
proached  him  with  having  changed  his  reli- 
I gion,  and  said  that  this  was  the  canse  of  his 
| misfortnnes,  he  made  a vow  at  the  foot  of 
, the  altar  to  live  and  die  a Christian ; aading, 
“that  if  ali  Japan  and  ali  Europe,  if  the 
fathers  of  the  snciety  and  the  Pope  himself 
were  to  renounce  J esus  Christ  that  he  would 
confess  him  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life ; and 
that  he  would  be  always  readv  to  shed  his 
blood  in  teslimony  to  his  faith.  ”f 

Stili  more  remarkable  is  the  answer  which 
St.  Theresa  made  to  a devont  merebant 
from  wbom  she  had  received  an  alms,  and 
• the  events  which  followed  in  that  man's  life. 
j " I have  recomraended  yon  in  my  prayers  as 
; you  desired,”  said  she  to  him,  “and  it  has 
been  rcvcaled  to  me,  that  your  naine  is 
: written  in  the  book  of  life,  and  as  a sign  of 
the  truth  of  what  I say,  you  will  never 
i prosper  again  in  your  worldly  afTairs.”  So 
it  turned  out:  his  ships  were  successively 
wrecked  and  sunk ; becoming  unable  to  pay 
his  debts,  he  was  delivered  from  prison 
only  through  the  esteein  which  his  creditors 
entertained  for  his  pietv;  and  being  thus 
stript  of  all  worldly  goods,  but  contented 
with  the  grace  of  God  olone,  he  closed  his 
days  in  the  odour  of  sanctity ; thus  disprov- 
ing  too  the  testimony  of  the  Gteek  poet 
I when  he  said,  that  “ the  soul  of  the  man 
! who  was  once  prosperous,  when  he  falis  into 
calamity,  wanders  over  the  past  pleasurcs.’’$ 

• Eurip.  Helen.  1213. 
f Bounoms,  Via  de  St.  F.  Xavier  II.  230 
I Eurip.  Troades,  640. 


To  facts  of  this  kind,  bowever,  the  holy 
fathers  allude  in  words  tbat  denote  how  easy 
it  was  for  men  to  misunderstand  the  pbeno- 
mena.  " The  winds,”  say  they,  “rise  upon 
this  ocean ; you  behold  the  evil  prospering 
and  the  good  in  distress.  There  is  a temp- 
tation,  there  is  a flood,  and  your  soul  saith, 

‘ 0 God,  God,  is  this  thy  justice  that  the 
wicked  should  prosper  and  that  the  good 
should  be  in  distress  ?’  And  God  will  ro- 
ply  to  you,  ‘Is  this  your  faith?  Is  this 
what  I promised  to  you,  or  is  it  for  this 
that  you  are  a Christian,  that  you  should 
prosper  in  this  world  ?'  ” 

“ Be  not  astonished,”  says  Louis  of  Blois, 
“ and  murmur  not  against  God.  Refer  to 
the  scriptures ; there  you  will  see  how  the 
devii  was  heard,  and  the  apostle  not  heard  ? 
In  what  manner  were  the  demons  heard? 
They  sought  leave  to  enter  the  swine,  and 
leave  was  granted  to  them.  The  devii 
sought  leave  to  tempt  Job,  and  he  received 
it.  In  what  manner  was  the  apostle  not 
heard  ? Thrice  he  besoughl  the  Lord  tbat 
the  cause  of  his  stiffering  might  be  taken 
from  him ; aud  his  answer  was,  ‘ Sufficit  tibi 
gratia  mea,  nam  virtus  in  infirmitate  per- 
ficitur.’ He  heard  him  whom  he  intended 
to  condemn,  and  he  heard  not  him  whom 
he  wished  to  save.”  * 

As  far  as  respects  extemal  calamities, 
reason  itself  can  discent  their  utility.  Hea- 
ven  has  many  ways  of  couferring  happiness, 
and  adversity  is  one  of  them.  This,  no 
doubt,  Pittdar  saw  when  he  sung, 

HoXAul  tf  33ol 

Svv  Ofoi?  tvjrpaytar.f 

" It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,”  says  De 
Haller,  “and  all  history  attests  it,  that  a 
too  long  enjoymcnt  of  the  highest  fortune 
contains  in  itself  the  seeds  of  destruction, 
that  by  the  softness,  the  luxury,  and  the 
indifference  which  are  its  usual  results,  it 
ends  in  enervating  the  most  vigorous  races, 
and  in  extinguishing  that  force  of  soul, 
along  with  which  all  other  goods  of  the 
earth  are  lost."  If  this  was  often  true  in 
roforence  even  to  the  imerests  of  the  present 
life,  much  more  frequently  was  it  so  with 
regard  to  the  more  important  concem  of 
the  soul's  health  and  condition  for  etemity. 
The  deep  sense  which  men  entertained  of 
this  fact  during  the  ages  of  faith,  has  given 
rise  to  a tone  in  their  whole  I iterature, 
which  has  often  struck  the  modern  readers, 
who  are  constrained  to  admire  the  imper- 

• Ludovic.  Blosii  Tractat  in  Ps.  lxxxv. 

t Olymp.  VIII. 
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turbable  resignation  with  which  the  most 
unforseen  and  dreadful  calamilies  weTe 
endured.  The  page  of  history  is  often 
suddenly  illuminated  with  bright  examples 
of  this  kind,  which  seldom  fail  to  charm 
even  the  most  insensible : and  certainly  the 
contrast  which  is  presented  in  this  respect 
by  our  annals  to  the  whole  of  heathen  lite- 
rature,  must  excite  a surprise  not  unmixed 
with  tho  highest  pleasure.  The  ancient 
poets  seein  never  to  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  a spirit  of  resignation  and  sacrifice, 
which  would  soften  and  sanctify  calamity. 
Hecuba  becomes  impious  in  her  misfortune, 
and  says,  that  to  call  upon  the  gods  is  to 
invoke  evil  allies,  though  it  may  have  a 
certain  form  of  propriety  to  appetii  to  them 
in  misfortune.*  In  the  poets  mind  it  was 
impossible  that  any  fceling  but  that  of  the 
utmost  horror  could  be  excited  in  the  breast 
of  one  who,  having  been  the  mother  of 
Hector,  might  now  in  her  misfortunes  and 
subjeclion,  bc  dooincd  to  guard  the  keys  of 
the  gate,  or  to  prepare  food.f  It  is  easy  to 
see  what  an  advantage  the  poet  of  the 
middle  ages  would  have  had  here  in  follow- 
ing  the  cominon  inspiration  of  religion. 
In  fact,  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable 
in  their  whole  history  and  literature,  than 
the  astonishing  change  which  Christianity 
had  wrought  in  the  hearts  and  understanding 
of  men  with  regard  to  the  contemplation  or 
experience  of  misfortune.  “When  Fou- 
quets  mother  heard  of  t}ie  arrest  of  her 
son,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees,”  says 
the  Abbe  de  Choisy,  “and  raised  up  her 
hands  to  heaven.  * I thank  you,  0 my 
God,’  she  cried,  * I have  always  prayed  to 
you  for  his  salvation,  and  lo,  here  is  the 
way  opened  !’ " Catharine,  queen  of  Eng- 
land,  used  to  say,  that  she  would  rather 
have  adverse  than  prosperous  fortune,  for 
that  the  former  never  wanted  consolation ; 
whereas,  in  the  latter,  both  mind  and  judg- 
ment  were  often  wanting. 

When  the  venerable  Mother  de  Chantal 
came  to  Moulins,  she  had  much  conversa- 
tion  with  the  Duchess  de  Montmorency, 
who  was  there  residing  in  the  convent  of  the 
Visitation.  The  holy  woman  expressed  her 
joy  that  the  duchess  should  have  made  such 
good  use  of  her  misfortunes.  “ My  misfor- 
tunes,” replied  M adamo  de  Montmorency, 
“ have  not  been  the  sole  cause  of  my  retreat : 
I have  always  felt  an  indifference  for  the 
world,  even  when  I was  at  the  court.  My 
misfortunes  found  mc  in  this  disposition, 
and  I have  received  them  as  means  granted 


by  God,  to  enable  me  to  fulfil  the  wish  of 
my  early  youth,  to  live  in  retreat,  unknown, 
and  without  other  care,  but  that  of  my  sal- 
vation. I have  endeavoured  to  place  myielf 
in  this  state,  and  I have  lived  now  for  tuany 
years  as  you  see  me  in  this  bouse,  boping 
that  Heaven  will  have  pity  upon  me."* 

The  chief  of  modeni  bards  who,  in  tales 
of  prose,  without  a rival  stauds,  has  chosen 
for  malter  of  his  song,  the  wisdom  and 
peace  of  a blessed  mourner  contrasted  with 
the  sadness  of  one  who  judged  with  the 
worlds  mind,  where  he  describes  the  meeting 
of  Bruce  and  his  royal  sister,  the  Abbess 
Isabel,  in  her  Convent  of  St.  Bride : 

“ The  Bruce  surrcy’d  the  huinble  cell, 

And  titis  is  illine,  poor  Isabel ! 

That  pallct-couch,  and  naked  wall, 

For  room  of  state,  and  bed  of  pali ; 

For  costly  robes  and  jewels  rare, 

A string  of  beads  and  zono  of  liair; 

And  for  the  trumpets  sprightly  call 
To  sport  or  b&nquet,  grove  or  hall, 

The  belTs  grim  voice  divides  thy  caie, 
'Twixt  hours  of  pemteuce  and  prayer  l” 

The  noble  abbess  consoles  him  respecting 
his  past  misfortunes,  adding, 

“ And  grieve  not  that  on  Pleasure’s  stream, 

No  more  I drive  in  giddy  dream. 

For  Heaven  the  ernng  pilot  knew, 

And  from  the  gulph  the  veasel  drew. 

Tried  me  with  judgmeuts,  stem  and  great, 
My  house’s  ruin,  thy  defeat, 

Poor  Nigel’s  death;  till,  tamcd,  I own 
My  hopes  are  fixed  on  heaven  alone; 

Nor  e’er  shall  earthly  prospecta  win 
My  heart  to  this  vain  world  of  sin." 

Finally,  she  sends  her  reply  to  Lord 
Ronald,  who  knew  not  of  her  having  taken 
the  veil— 

“This  answer  be  to  Ronald  given : 

The  heart  he  asks  is  fix’d  on  heaven. 

My  love  was  like  a summer-flower, 

That  withered  in  the  wintry  boor ; 

Bom  but  of  vanity  and  pnde, 

And  with  these  sunny  visions  dicd. 

Brother,  for  little  space,  farewell  1 
To  other  duties  wams  the  bell." 

Then  follows  the  lament  of  the  worldly 
heart — 

" Lost  to  the  world,  King  Robert  said, 

When  he  had  left  the  royal  maid— 

Loet  to  the  world,  by  lot  severe — 

Oh  t what  a gem  lies  buried  here ; 

Nipp'd  by  misfortune’*  cruel  frost, 

The  buda  of  fair  affection  lost’’f 


• Eurip.  Troades,  473. 


f Ibid.  m. 


• Marsoilier,  Vie  de  Mdme.  Chantal  II.  1810. 
f Lord  of  the  Iales,  IV. 
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Would  you  observe  the  same  resignation 
in  the  mouming  of  heroes  ? Wheu  the 
master  of  Santiago  beheld  his  forces  over- 
whelmed  by  the  Moors  on  the  mountaius  of 
Malaga,  his  cry  was,  " O,  Lord  of  Hosts! 
froui  thy  wrath  do  I fly,  not  frotn  these 
infidels;  they  are  but  instrntnents  in  thy 
hands,  to  chastise  hs  for  our  sius !"  " This 
defeat,"  says  one  of  the  dcvout  historialis  of 
Spain,  “ was  to  teach  them>  that  the  race  is 
not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battie  to  the  strong, 
but  that  God  alono  giveth  the  victory and 
Father  Antonio  Agapida  asseris  it  to  be  a 
punishment  for  the  avarice  of  the  Spanish 
warriors,  who  were  intent  upon  spoil.  It  is 
the  satne  spirit  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
where  it  describes  tlie  dreadful  pestilence 
and  famine  which  desolated  England  in  the 
year  1087,  concluding  with  this  reflection. 
“ Alas ! how  wretched  and  how  rueful  a 
time  was  thero  ! Who  is  so  hard-hearted 
as  not  to  weep  at  such  misfortanes  i1  Yet 
such  things  happen  for  mens  sitis, — that 
they  will  not  love  God  and  justice.”  Whilc 
recording  the  temper  and  views  with  which 
suflerings  were  horne  by  St.  Louis,  by 
Alfred,  and  by  many  other  heroic  and  saintly 
kings  of  the  middle  ages,  history  is  con- 
strained  to  assmne  a tone  of  sanctity  which 
is  strangely  at  variance  with  its  generally 
profane  character.  Sometimes  the  details 
are  rery  attractive : as  those  relating  to  that 
aifecting  scene  which  was  presented  at  the 
Council  of  Rheiins,  in  which  Pope  Imm- 
eent presided,  and  before  which  St.  Bernard 
prcachod.  Philip,  the  eldest  son  of  King 
Louis-le-Gros,  had  lately  met  wilh  a tragic 
death  by  an  accident ; and  the  King  was 
now  proceeding  to  Rheiins  to  hav-e  his 
second  son  crowncd,  but  the  loss  of  the 
former  had  overwhehned  hiin  with  affliction. 
The  King,  Queen,  and  young  Prince,  at- 
tended  by  the  Abbot  Snger,  and  by  tho 
whole  couit,  arrived  in  that  city  on  the  23rd 
of  October.  The  uext  day,  the  King  came 
to  the  Council,  followed  by  a crowd  of 
oobles,  and  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of 
Raoul,  Count  de  Vennandois,  Grand  Senc- 
chal  of  France,  like  a man  opprossed  with 
sadness ; he  inomited  into  tho  Popos  tri- 
bune, and  after  kissing  his  feet,  sat  down 
in  a chair,  which  was  a little  lower  tlian  that 
of  his  Holiness.  He  spoke  of  the  deatb 
of  his  son  in  fow  words,  which  drew  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  all  present ; at  evety  woid 
he  spake  his  tears  flowed  fast,  and  all  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart  appeared  in  hiscoun- 
tenance.  The  Pope  replied  before  the 
Council — “ Grcat  King,  you  must  raise  your 
niiud  and  all  your  thoughts  to  the  King  of 


kings,  to  adore  his  judgments,  and  receive 
with  perfect  submission  the  events  of  his 
Divine  Providence.  It  is  he  who  has  placed 
the  Crown  of  France  upon  your  head ; it  is 
by  his  will  that  you  comraand  this  noble 
and  generous  nation ; but  he  requires  you 
to  believe  that  every  thing  occurs  by  his 
permission,  for  it  is  not  a blind  divinity 
which  can  be  ignorant  of  any  thing  that 
passes  here  below ; and  though  thero  are 
often  great  injustices,  these  events  are  always 
jitst  on  his  part,  and  the  effects  either  of  his 
justice  or  of  his  mcrcy.  You  know,  great 
Prince,  that  prosperity  and  adversity  are 
the  ordinary  means  which  he  employs  in 
conducting  his  children ; and  this  altemative, 
which  he  sheds  011  the  whole  course  of  our 
life,  is  an  eftect  of  his  higfaest  wisdom,  in 
order  that  man  inay  not  attach  hiinself  to 
the  figura  of  this  world  which  passes  awav, 
lest,  if  he  were  always  prosperous,  he  might 
forget  that  this  is  a place  of  exile,  and  that 
all  our  vows  and  desires  should  tend  to  the 
celcstial  Jcrusalem.  We  have  no  secure 
dwclling  in  this  world : we  are  only  like 
travellers,  who  pass  on,  and  who  proceed  to 
their  country,  which  is  Hearen.  Then,  all 
who  have  lived  according  to  the  spirit,  and 
who  have  uiortified  their  passions,  will  reign 
with  God,  in  the  possession  of  eternal  hap- 
piness.  Your  son  has  been  taken,  while  he 
was  yet  in  simplicity  and  innocence ; and 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  particularly  des- 
tined  for  those  whom  the  corruption  of  the 
world  hath  not  hifected.  Consider  how 
Darid  ceased  to  moum  as  soon  os  his  son 
was  dead,  and  how  he  wisely  submitted  to 
the  ordinance  of  Heaven.  i conjura  you, 
then,  to  moderate  this  excessive  grief,  and 
to  banish  this  overwhelming  sadness,  which 
appears  on  your  countenance,  and  which 
arises  only  from  au  affliction  which  is  a 
little  too  human.  Remember  that  Heaven 
has  lcft  you  other  sons.  It  is  for  you  to  con- 
sole  us  strangers,  driven  from  our  country, 
and  tiecome,  as  it  were,  wanderers  from  land 
to  land.  You  have  already  done  so,  in  a 
maimer  worthy  of  your  pielv.  You  are  the 
first  of  the  Christian  Princes  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  hospitality.  May  Heaven 
recouipeuse  you  as  you  deserve,  and  crown 
you  with  on  everlasting  happiness,  and  a 
happy  life,  which  will  be  no  more  subject  to 
death,  and  a holy  joy,  which  no  sorrow  shall 
ever  more  disturb."  With  these  words,  the 
Pope  arose,  and  absolved  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  Prince ; and  then  the  Council 
was  adjourned  till  the  uext  day.  The  King 
appeared  consolod.  The  discourse  of  tlie 
Holy  Father  had  made  an  impression  on 
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his  understanding  and  on  his  heart.  He 
retired,  in  great  peare,  to  the  Abbey  of  8l 
Remy,  where  he  bad  takcn  up  his  lodging. 

The  sages  of  the  cloister  kept  men  mind- 
ful  of  the  end  for  which  ali  human  felicity 
is  chequered  with  sorrow.  I remember 
once,  while  spending  some  days  in  a certain 
raonastery,  where  I was  received  with  won- 
drous  benignity,  that  one  venerable  Father, 
of  great  age,  used  to  come  to  my  chamber 
erery  erening,  when  he  would  converse  with 
me  ior  a short  time.  “ Onr  sovereigu,"  he 
said  to  me  one  night,  " who  is  beloved  by 
all  his  subjecta  as  a pious,  just,  and  amiable 
princc,  has  no  son.  Ah  ! see  how  the  con- 
dition  of  inan,  in  his  best  estale,  has  alwavs 
some  dark  side,  in  order  to  retnind  hiin 
that  his  true  country  is  not  in  this  world. 
Again,  with  respect  to  ouraelves,  what  a 
happy  land  is  our  beloved  country — what 
an  industrious  innocent  people ! During 
thirty-aeven  vears  that  I have  lived  in  this 
forest,  no  deed  of  violence  has  evcr  bcen 
committed.  What  a combinatam  of  bless- 
ings  do  we  enjoy  1 A wiso,  humane  go- 
veniment ; no  imlional  debt ; no  want  of 
freedom  ; a delicious  climate  ; a fertile  soil ! 
Such  is  our  state  to-day;  but  when  our 
sovoreign  dies, — dies  without  an  heir, — what 
is  to  be  our  fate  ? This  only  we  know  for 
certain,  that  bliss  may  not  remain  long  with 
mortals,  that  here  we  have  no  abiding  horne, 
that  there  is  nolhing  secure — nothing  du- 
rabis." To  cite  instances  of  misfortune 
having  been  the  means  of  conferring  great 
spiritnal  good,  would  be  an  unnecessary 
task : but  yet  there  is  one  example  in  the 
histoty  of  France  so  remarkable,  so  asso- 
ciated  with  tliemes  that  should  be  dear  and 
precious,  that  I cannot  pass  on  without  first 
attending  to  iL  Pelisson,  confined  in  a 
dungeon  in  the  Bastile,  applied  bimself  to 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Scripturos  and  the 
Falhers,  and  becarno  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  He,  and  Ia 
Fontaine,  who  was  wholly  depending  upou 
patronage,  were  the  two  young  men  who 
came  forward  to  defend  Fouquet,  the  rno- 
ment  he  was  throwu  into  prison  and  pro- 
scribed,  when  all  his  creatures  and  all  the 
courtiers  abandoned  him.  Pelisson,  frotn 
the  Bastile,  sent  forth  Discourses  in  his 
favour,  which  have  beeu  compared  with 
those  of  Cicero  : he  left  nothing  untried  to 
help  his  Iriend — “ le  premier  enlre  les 
genereux.”  Poetry,  cloquonce,  glory,  reli- 
gion, even  menaces,  were  employed  to  move 
the  king.  Perhaps,  if  it  were  lawful  to 
indulgc  in  such  speculatione,  it  was  for  this 
noble  virtue,  that  Pelisson  was  rewardod  by 


conversion,  and  La  Fontaine  by  the  gift  of 
repentance.  The  former,  frotn  this  happy 
moment,  abandoned  his  former  trivia!  com- 
positions,  and  wrote  no  more,  excepting  for 
God  and  for  his  Church.  As  he  liad  neither 
paper,  pens,  nor  ink,  he  nsed  to  cut  ofl  little 
pieces  of  the  lead  casemeut,  with  which  he 
used  to  write  down  his  thoughts.  While  in 
prison,  rnauv  learned  persons  dedicated  their 
works  to  him.  Nolhing  could  disturb  the 
tranquillitv  of  his  soul,  for  mourning  had 
onabled  him  to  vicw  every  object  from  the 
beight  of  faith.  One  of  his  Odes  was 
wrilten  during  a great  storm,  in  the  Bas- 
tile : — ■**  Rude  and  terrible  blast,  thou  only 
assaultest  my  prison ; while  on  the  sea, 
how  niuch  greater  cause  of  fear  ! Celestial 
faith,  whosc  ardour  elevate»  and  inhames 
me ; thou  teachest  me  that  this  weak  body 
is  nothing  but  the  dwelling  of  my  soul. 
Others  may  well  fear  a cruel  shipwreck. 
Rude  and  terrible  blast,  thou  only  assaultest 
my  prison."  Another  Ode  is  addressed  to 
the  sun : “ I behuld  thee,  O Sun  ! advanc- 
iug  with  royal  spleudour;  but  another  object, 
greater  than  thee,  oecupies  all  mv  thoughts : 
I feel  it ; it  is  in  my  heart : bcfore  it,  thy 
splendid  bearns  grow  pale,  and  thy  light 
resembles  a shadow.  By  it  I live ; by  it 
thou  runnest  thy  course,  and  bringest  night 
and  day.  Depart,  O Sun  ! whither  thou 
art  summoned ; 1 have  no  regard,  no  dis- 
course,  excepting  for  iis  immortal  lighL" 
Again  : — ‘‘  Rise,  my  soul,  above  the  earth, 
and  above  the  pride  of  profane  mortals. 
Contemplate  the  saints,  whose  long  fervour, 
imitating  the  labour  of  the  heavenly  Saviour, 
sustains  their  spirit  with  celestial  hopes." 
Again  : — “ The  example  of  Godean  has 
inspired  me  with  the  desire  of  consecrating 
my  genius,  and  my  voice  to  God.  I bchold 
a thousand  leamed  men,  whosc  verses  have 
power  to  reign  over  kings,  aud  to  give  to 
their  names  a deathless  renown.  Mortals, 
who  possess  this  precious  gift,  too  long  have 
ye  flattered  the  princes  of  the  earth ; bcgin, 
at  length,  topraisc  the  Monarch  of  Heaven.” 
Again  : — “ Sweet  nightingales,  who  reliirn 
every  year  to  sing  in  these  grovcs,  consecrate 
your  chamiing  voices  to  the  glory  of  God, 
who  has  endowed  you  with  them.  Bright 
flowers  of  the  fresh  scason  ! do  not  present 
yourselves  to  my  sight — you  render  the 
earth  toolovely:  I wish  to  lore  only  heaven.” 
Again  : — ‘*  Double  bars,  with  bolts  iiniium- 
bered — triple  gates,  strongly  locked,  to  souls 
truly  wicked,  you  represent  hell ! — but  to 
innocent  souls,  you  are  only  wood,  stone, 
and  iron."  Upon  his  deliverance  from  the 
Bastile,  after  some  delay,  in  consequence  of 
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hcaring  of  the  intended  promotion  which 
awaited  him,  he,  at  length,  embraced  tbe 
Catbolic  religion,  in  the  subterraneous 
church  of  Chajtres,  in  the  year  1670.  The 
sanie  day,  he  wrotean  affectingletterto  the 
King ; and  on  the  following,  retired  to  the 
Abbey  of  La  Trappe,  and  remained  thero 
during  ten  days,  leading  the  life  of  a holy 
anchorite : his  piety  affected  every  beholder. 
Ever  afterwards,  he  was  in  babits  of  hear- 
ing  mass  daily, — of  receiving  the  commu- 
nion  on  ali  festirals, — of  making  frequent 
retreats, — of  delivering  some  prisonera  eveiy 
vear : he  was  the  father  of  orphans,  and  the 
protector  of  the  weak : he  made  consider- 
able  presonts  to  several  churches,  chiefly  to 
mark  his  reneration  for  the  mysteiy  of  the 
encharist.  Amongst  others,  he  gave  a sil- 
rer  lamp,  weighing  two  thousand  pounds,  to 
the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation,  to  bnm  night 
and  day  before]  the  blessed  sacranient. 
“ Happy  captivity  !”  cried  Fenelon,  aliud- 
ing  to  him  in  the  discourse  which  he  pro- 
nounced  on  entering  the  French  Academy, 
" Happy  captivity  ! salutarv  bonds ! which 
reduced,  under  the  yoke  of  faith,  this  mind, 
too  long  independent.  Dnring  this  pcriod 
of  leisnre,  he  sought  in  tradition  for  arms  to 
combat  truth ; but  truth  conquered  him, 
and  revcaled  itself  to  his  soul,  with  all  ita 
ehanns.  He  left  hisprison,  hononred  with 
the  estecm  and  graces  of  his  King;  but, 
what  is  much  more,  he  left  it,  being  alreadv 
in  his  heart  a hurnble  child  of  the  Church."* 

Of  the  necessity  for  mouming  in  the 
spirilual  life,  men  were  well  convinced  in 
tbe  ages  of  faith ; but  its  sonrce  was  far 
deepcr  and  more  mystetious  than  the  mere 
present  ntility  which  resulted  from  it  to  the 
soul.  “Augnatin  and  Jerotne  belong  to 
these  latter  ages  of  the  World,"  says  a philo- 
sopher,  in  casting  a glance  over  the  history 
of  the  human  mind.  “ One  discovere  in 
them  an  order  of  ideas,  and  a manner  of 
thinking,  unknown  to  antiquity.  Christiani- 
ty  has  made  a churd  to  vibrate  in  their 
hearts  which  till  then  had  been  mute.  1 1 
has  croated  men  of  rovery,  of  sadnoss,  of 
disgust,  of  restlessness,  who  have  no  refuge 
but  in  etemity.” — “The  present  life  is  sweet, 
and  full  of  much  pleasure ; yet  not  to  all 
men,  but  to  those  only  who  are  attached  to 

• He  wrote  “ BAflexions  sur  lea  Differenda  de 
U Religion/’  which  Leibnitz  pronounced  an  ad- 
mirable  work;  also,  “Traite  de  1'Euchamtio,"  in 
which  Bossuet  said,  “That  chftrity  was  joined  to 
truth,  and  that  unctionwas  added  tolighl:  it  con- 
uincd  prayen,  which  ho  had  composed  for  uso 
during  masa;  which  are  so  line,  that  Father  Judde 
can  liud  none  more  mitable  to  insert  in  his  book 
of  instractions."  Tom.  111.,  330. 


it.”  1 1 is  St.  Chrysostom  who  speaks  thus : — 
“ For  if  any  one  were  to  look  up  to  heaven, 
and  contemplate  what  woudrous  things  are 
there,  immediately  he  would  despise  this 
world,  and  esteern  it  of  no  value.  The 
beauty  of  bodies,  so  long  as  no  greater 
beauty  is  discerned,  excites  admiration ; but 
if  any  thing  more  excellent  were  to  appear, 
the  former  would  he  despised.  And  if  we 
shonld  wish  to  behold  that  beauty,  and  to 
consider  the  form  of  the  celestial  kingdom, 
we  should  thenceforth  be  loosed  from  the 
bonds  of  this  world."*  “ 0 quam  sordet 
terra,"  cries  a great  Saint,  “ quando  coelum 
aspicio !”  And  so  says  St.  Augustin,  after 
conversingwith  his  mother,  Monica,  at  Ostia, 
on  the  bcatitude  of  the  saints  in  Heaven, 
“Mundus  iste  nobis  vilnerat  cum  omnibus 
delectationibus  suis.” — “ The  bonds  of  this 
world,”  he  says,  in  anolher  place,  “ have  a 
true  asperitv  and  a false  sweetness,  a sure 
grief,  an  uncertain  pleasure,  hard  labour, 
timid  rest,  things  full  of  misery,  and  a hope 
void  of  happiness.”f  Thus,  “ Not  alone 
the  creature  groanethand  travelleth  iu  pain, 
but  also  they  who  have  the  first  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  groan  within  themselvcs,  expecting 
the  adoption  of  the  sons  of  God  ;”J  “ He 
who  does  not  mourn  as  a stranger,"  says  St. 
Augustin,  “ will  never  rejoice  usa  citizen." § 
The  holy  Church,  in  her  prayer  to  God, 
says,  that  his  people  labour  under  conti- 
nnal  tribulation8.||  Let  us  proceed  to  in- 

?|uire  what  were  these  tribulations  which 
aith  recognised  as  the  legitimate  sourre  of 
a mourning  that  is  blessed.  In  the  first 
place  then,  we  are  told,  by  writers  of  the 
middle  ages,  that  when  the  soul  is  awakened 
to  a sense  of  spiiitual  things,  the  mere  con- 
templation  of  its  fallen  state  is  a worthy 
cause  for  sorrow  and  for  profound  moum- 
ing.  Hear  the  words  of  St.  Vincentius,  in 
his  celebrated  tract  on  the  contemplation  of 
God  : — “ O Lord  ! thou  art  my  God  and 
my  Lord ; and  I have  never  aecn  tbee. 
Thou  hast  made  and  restored  me,  and  all 
that  1 possess  of  good,  thou  hast  granted 
to  me,  and  I have  not  yet  known  thee.  For 
seeiug  thee  I was  created,  and  I have  not 
fulfillod  that  for  which  I was  created.  O, 
miserable  lot  of  man,  when  he  lost  that  for 
which  he  was  created  ! O,  hard  and  dire 
calamity ! Alas  ! what  lost  he,  and  what 
found  he  f What  departed,  and  what  re- 
mained ? He  lost  bealiiude,  for  which  he 
was  made ; and  he  found  misery,  for  which 
he  was  not  made.  That  departed,  without 

* Hom.  CC.  in  Joan.  f Epist.  30. 

I Rom.  riti.  5 Tract.  in  Pa.  148. 
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which  nothing  is  happy  ; and  that  remain-  : 
ed,  which,  of  itaelf,  is  only  wretchedness. 
Man  used  to  eat  the  bread  of  angels, 
for  which  he  now  hungers ; and  now  he 
eats  the  bread  of  sorrow,  of  which  he  once 
knew  nothing.  Alas ! the  common  grief 
of  men,  the  universal  woe  of  the  ehildren 
of  Adam  ! Driven  frora  their  sweet  country, 
from  the  pleasant  light,  from  the  vision  of 
Ood,  from  the  bliss  of  immortality  into 
darkness,  and  the  bittemess  and  horror  of 
death,  amerced  of  heaven,  and  from  eternal 
splendours  flung.”*  Hear,  again,  how  St. 
Bernard  speaks,  in  bis  first  Sermon  on  the 
Epiphany : — “ The  benignity  and  humanity 
of  God  our  Saviour  hath  appeared,  thanks 
ba  to  God,  by  whom  thus  abounds  our 
consolation  in  this  pilgrimage,  in  this  exile, 
in  this  misery.  For  this  end  we  are  the 
more  careful  often  to  admonish  you  that 
you  may  nerer  forget  how  you  are  pilgrin», 
far  removed  from  your  country,  driren  from 
your  inheritance ; for,  whoeTer  does  not 
know  desolation,  cannot  acknowledge  com- 
fort ; whocrer  is  ignorant  that  consolation 
is  necessary,  it  remains  that  he  be  left  with- 
out  the  grace  of  God.  Hence  it  is  that 
men,  who  are  engaged  in  the  occnpations 
and  crimes  of  the  world,  while  they  do  not 
perceirc  their  misery,  do  not  look  for  mercy. 
But  you,  to  whom  it  hath  not  bcen  said  in 
rain,  ' Be  stili,  and  see  how  sweet  is  the 
Lord and  of  whom  the  same  Prophet 
says,  1 He  will  announce  the  virtue  of  his 
works  to  his  people,’ — you,  I say,  whom 
secular  aflairs  do  not  detain,  are  able  to 
know  what  is  spiritual  consolation : ' Heark- 
en ! you  who  hare  known  exile,  because 
assistance  is  come  from  Heaven : for  the 
benignity  and  humanity  of  God  our  Saviour 
hath  appeared.’  " — “ There  is  a certain 
kind  of  tribulation,”  says  lituis  of  Blois, 
“which  we  ought  to  seek  and  find;  that 
which  resulta  from  remembering  that  we 
are  not  as  yet  with  God,  that  we  are  sur- 
rounded  with  temptatione,  that  we  cannot 
be  without  fear.  He  who  does  not  cxperi- 
enec  this  tribulation  of  his  pilgrimage, 
thinks  not  about  returning  to  his  country. "f 
“ The  weight  of  sin,”  ssys  a holy  friar  of 
the  Seraphic  Order  of  St.  Francis,  “ is  only 
felt  when  it  is  out  of  its  centre.  Water  and 
earth  are  heavy  ; and  yet,  when  they  are 
in  their  proper  place,  they  are  both  without 
weight.  Thus  it  is  with  sinners.  They 
are  as  joyous  as  if  they  had  never  done  any 
thing  but  scrved  God,  and  led  a life  of 


innocence.  The  reason  is,  that  sin  repows 
in  them  as  in  its  proper  element ; but  kt 
them  forsake  it,  and  then  they  will  soon 
diseover  that  its  weight  is  intolerable."* 
Reason  itaelf  can  discern  this,  as  may  be 
seen  with  Seneca,  who  puta  this  difference 
between  the  sickness  of  the  body  and  that 
of  the  mind  ; that  with  respect  to  sickness 
of  body,  the  greater  it  is  the  more  painful ; 
but  in  diseases  of  the  mind,  the  gTeater 
they  are,  the  less  they  are  felt  and  cotn-  | 
plained  of.  f Then,  indeed,  deceitful  ii 
the  calm,  so  deceitful  the  silence,  that  even 
a heathen  philosopher  says,  that  the  Guar- 
dian angels  speak  not  to  all  souls ; for  when 
men  slruggle  in  the  waves  of  the  sea,  thoie 
on  the  shore  behold  in  silence  as  many  as 
are  at  a distance  from  the  land  irremediably  j 
lost,  but  run  and  succour,  with  their  hands 
and  with  their  cries,  as  many  as  are  ap- 
proaching  the  land ; so  these  ministerisg  : 
spirits  suffer  in  silence  such  as  are  sinking  i 
afar  off  in  the  flood  of  wickedness,  but 
sustain  and  guide  to  a happy  port  thoss 
who  are  struggling  to  practise  virtue,—  i 
That  the  first  recovery  from  sin  is  attended 
by  a sense  of  sorrow,  is  shown  by  St.  Ber- 
nard, in  languagc  of  wondrous  sublimity : — j 
“ Lazarus  is  dead  four  days,  and  now 
stinketh.  This  answereth,"  he  continues, 

“ to  the  state  of  sinners.  The  first  day  is 
that  in  which  we  die  by  sin,  and  are,  as  it 
were,  buried  in  our  consciences  ; the  sccond 
represents  that  temptation  of  evil  habiti, 
and  those  fiery  darts  of  the  devii,  which  can 
scarcely  be  extinguiahed ; the  third  is,  while 
we  meditate  on  our  paat  years,  in  bitterneii 
of  heart,  and  yet  labour  not  so  much  to 
avoid  future  sins,  as  we  deplore  what  we 
have  already  committed.  These  are  days 
of  burial,  days  of  clouds  and  darkness,  days 
of  sorrow  and  bittemess.  Next  follows  the 
day  of  shame,  not  unlike  the  other  three, 
when  the  wretehed  soul  is  covered  witb 
horrible  confusion,  while  it  considera  what 
it  hath  lost,  and  revolves  black  images  of 
sins  before  the  eyes  of  its  heart.  Iu  this 
state  tbe  soul  dissembles  nothing,  but  judges 
and  aggravates  all  things,  spares  not  itselt 
but  is  its  own  stem  judge.  Neverthelees,  j 
Lazarus,  come  forth ! Delay  no  longcr  ia  , 
this  abomination,  in  this  despair,  which  it 
likc  putrefactio»  ; Lazarus  come  forth  ! 
abyss  calls  upon  abyss.  The  abyss  of  light 
and  mercy  upon  the  abyss  of  misery  snd 
darkness.  Lazarus,  come  forth !”{  In  no 
stage  of  the  spiritual  life  was  the  mouming 
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consequent  upon  the  sense  of  sin  excluded. 
Thus,  Paschasius  Radbert  mentions  the 
soliloquy  of  his  friend,  the  holy  abbot,  Wala, 
who  said,  on  one  occasion,  “ Why  does  he 
appear  so  sorrowful,  as  he  walks  alone  ? 
Because  he  is  with  himself,  and  he  discems 
what  is  within  himself;  and  therefore  he 
has  no  joy  cxeepting  what  springs  from 
hope.”* 

The  infant  new  bom  is  not  excmpt  from 
sin.  “ Hence,”  says  Origen,  “we  find,  in 
the  sacred  history,  no  personage  of  distin- 
guished  sanctity,  who  regarded  the  day  of 
his  birth  as  a day  of  festival  and  rejoicing."f 
It  was  to  complete  the  triumph  of  a birth- 
day  fcast,  that  the  holy  John  the  Baptist 
was  martyrcd.J  Birth-days  were  not  ccle- 
brated  in  tbe  middle  ages,  but  men  rejoiced 
on  the  festival  of  their  respective  patrons. 
The  Chureh  guided  them  in  this  judgment, 
for  she  did  not  rejoice  on  the  day  of  man'a 
creation,  which  is  the  sixth.  It  soon  be- 
came  unhappy ; “ But  admire  the  mystery," 
adds  Bossuet : “ the  day  when  the  first 
man,  Adam,  was  created,  is  the  same  as 
that  on  which  the  new  man,  the  new  Adam, 
died  upon  the  cross.  It  is,  therefore,  for 
the  Chureh,  a day  of  fasting  and  of  mourn- 
ing— a day  which  is  followed  by  the  sad 
repose  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  sepulchre,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  is  full  of  consolation, 
by  hope  of  a future  resurrection."  The 
Chureh  does  not  even  celebrate  the  nativity 
of  the  saints.  “ What  is  this,  brethren  ? " 
asks  St.  Augustin,  alluding  to  St.  Cyprian. 
“ We  know  not  when  this  saint  was  bom, 
and  yet  we  celebrate  his  birth  on  this  day, 
which  was  the  day  of  his  passion.  But 
even  if  we  did  know  the  day  of  his  birth, 
we  would  not  celebrate  it,  for  on  that  day 
he  was  bom  in  sin.”  These  sentiments 
were  universally  adopted  during  the  ages 
of  faith.  “ The  day  of  birth,”  says  Michael 
Angelo,  in  a letter  to  Vasari,  “ ought  not 
to  be  celebrated  with  festivals ; they  should 
be  kept  for  the  death  of  the  man  who  has 
lived  virtuously.” 

Protestantism  was  a soil  in  which  every 
weed  or  piant  of  the  ancient  heathen  life 
was  able  to  revive  and  strike  root,  precisely 
because  the  supematural  influence  of  faith 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  observance  of 
birth-days  in  the  ancient  style,  on  the 
anniversary  of  which  men  would  render 
honours  to  Bacchus,  like  the  Pagans,§ 
fuxnishes  a remarkable  example.  Some- 

• Vita  cjoa  apud  Mabill.  Asta  S.  Ordinis  Be- 
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times  they  would  celebrate  their  birth-days 
as  areligious  festival.  Heriot,  who  founded  a 
hospital  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  statutes  of 
his  foundation  ordered  his  birth-day  to  be 
kept  solemnly,  and  himself  to  be  on  that 
day  commemorated  in  his  chapel ; and  the 
minister  who  otTiciatcd  was  to  receive  five 
pounds  and  a bible,  which  day  the  Presby- 
terians  continued  to  celebrate,  though  they 
had  abolished  Christe  birth-day,  and  the 
festivals  of  God’s  saints.  With  the  moderns, 
the  associatione  of  the  natural  were  stronger 
than  those  of  the  supematural  life,  or  rather 
the  latter  were  entirely  abandoned : and 
here  we  shall  do  well  to  remark  the  diffef- 
ence  in  regard  to  real  cheerfulncss  between 
the  festivities  of  the  middle  ages,  and  those 
of  our  times  : the  former  were  designed  to 
commemorate  a glorious  and  happy  triumph, 
in  which  no  image  was  seen  but  what  had 
connection  with  life,  and  everlasting  glad- 
ness ; the  latter  to  please  men  whose  hopes 
extend  not  beyond  the  present  life,  where 
they  place  all  their  happiness,  have  for  sub- 
ject  of  rejoicing,  an  event  which  is  fraught 
with  the  gloomy  idea  of  cliange,  of  departed 
youth,  and  of  by-gone  years,  and  of  death 
approaching  with  rapid  step,  beyond  which 
this  pompous  festivity  of  nature  has  nothing 
to  promise.  So  true  is  it,  that  even  the 
| rejoicings  of  the  world  are  full  of  its  sad- 
1 ness  and  bittemess.  But  it  was  not  only  a 
sense  of  their  own  condition  that  could  in- 
spire  men  of  spiritual  life  with  mouming ; 
a regard  for  the  eternal  lot  of  other  men, 
and  of  humanity  in  general,  would  have 
conduced  to  it  no  less.  “Consider  the 
multitude  and  the  greatness  of  the  miseries 
which  oppress  children,”  says  St.  Augustin, 
" and  how  the  first  years  of  their  life  are 
full  of  vanity  and  suffering,  illusions,  and 
feor.  Then  when  they  grow  up,  and  begin 
to  serve  God,  error  tempta  them  to  their 
seduction ; labour  and  sorrow  tempt  to 
other  disconragement;  concupiscencetempts 
them  to  inflante  their  passions  ; pride  tempts 
them  to  exalt  themselves ; and  who  can 
find  words  to  represent  the  various  pains 
which  belonged  to  the  yoke  of  the  children 
of  Adam;’’*  Hence  another  source  of  moum- 
ing to  the  just,  in  the  consideration  of  the 
evils  which  are  in  the  world,  and  of  the  ob- 
stacleB  which  the  perverse  wills  of  men  pre- 
sent  to  the  beneficent  designs  of  God. 
“ Signa  tau  in  frontibus  virorum  lugen- 
tium,” says  Ezechiel.  “ See  how  good  it 
is  to  moum  for  evils,”  adds  St.  Odo,  of 
Cluny,  “ since  it  makes  men  worthy  of  re- 

* S.  Augustini  cont.  Julian.  Lib.  IV.  16. 
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ceiving  the  stigmata  of  the  cross.*"  “ The 
soul  of  a true  Christian,”  says  Louis  of 
Blois,  “ought,  after  the  example  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  feel  a profound  sadness  in  con- 
sidering  the  great  number  of  men  who  not 
only  do  not  honour  God,  bul  whose  iinpiety 
despiscs  him,  and  who  lose  theinselves  by 
sin.  How  is  it  possible  without  grief  to 
behold  the  ruin  of  such  noble  creat  ures  ?”-J- 

“ O ye  misguided  souls ! 

Infatuate,  who  from  such  a good  esirange 

Your  hearts,  and  bcnd  your  gaxe  on  vanity, 

Alaa  for  you!M| 

And  here  I am  tempted  to  borrow  a simili- 
tude  from  history,  which  may  place  this 
matter  in  a strongcr  light  than  could  be  de- 
rived  fiom  mere  disco  urse  of  reason  ; for 
what  roust  have  beeu  the  desolution  of  those 
few  Syrae  unans,  who,  as  Thucydides  relates, 
believed  Hermocrates,  and  feared  for  the 
future,  when  ali  the  rest  of  the  people  were 
divided,  some  affirming  that  the  Athcnians 
would  in  no  inanner  come,  and  that  what 
was  said  could  not  be  true;  and  others, 
that  if  they  did  come  it  would  be  to  tlieir 
own  greater  loss ; and  others,  wholly  despis- 
ing  the  news,  turned  the  matter  to  u jest  and 
laughter.§  We  have  here  au  erablem  of 
what  passes  in  the  world  at  ali  times  with 
regard  to  the  predicted  vengeance  of  Heaven; 
and  can  it  be  strange  that  the  insensibility 
of  the  mojorify  of  men,  should  fili  the 
hearts  of  the  prudent  with  mourning  and 
dismay  ? How  can  they  not  mourn  when 
they  behold  men  at  variance  with  the  truth, 
who,  as  Dante  says, — 

“ Dream,  thouph  their  eyes  be  open ; recklesasome 
Of  error : othere  well  aware  they  err, 

To  whom  more  guilt  and  shame  are  justly  due. 
Each  the  known  track  of  sage  philoaophy 
Deserta,  and  haa  a bye-way  of  hia  own : 

So  much  the  testless  eagemeaa  to  ahine 
And  lore  of  singularity  pievaii.”|| 

Alas,  in  every  age  the  desolation  caused  by 
heresy  has  afflicted  the  hearts  of  the  faithful. 
In  the  fifth  centurv,  we  are  told  that  so  great 
and  innumerable  were  the  horrors  of  heresy, 
that  not  only  it  was  difficult  to  enumerate, 
but  that  it  was  disgusting  to  name  them.  The 
suktlety  of  diabolic  fraud  had  so  immerged 
them  in  the  sense  of  those  who  perish,  that 
even  herelies  believed  that  they  had  their 
hereties.  Thus  men  abandoned  apostolicol 

* S.  Odonis  Collat.  Lib.  II.  Bibliothec.  Cluniae. 
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tradi  tion,  and  followed  masters  of  perfidy.* 
If  this  were  true  in  the  fifth  age,  what  must 
have  been  the  mourning  in  that  which  beheld 
the  commencement  of  the  last  great  schism, 
when  Christ's  holy  Church,  h er  divine  faith, 
and  her  tremendous  mysteries,  were  in  so 
manv  places  “disglorified,  blaspbemed,  and 
had  in  scorn  by  the  rebellious  rout  omidst 
their  wine  ?”  “Truly,”  says  the  mild  and 
humble  Louis  of  Blois,  " when  I consider 
the  arrogance  and  impiety  of  the  hereties  of 
our  age,  I can  scarcely  refrain  from  tears : 
for  they  w ill  not  obey  the  church  ; they  re- 
fuse to  be  subject  to  its  superior»;  they 
esteem  as  nothiug  the  primacy  of  the  chief 
Pontiff,  who  is  the  supreme  vicar  of  Christ ; 
they  petulantly  insuit  the  Apostolic  See: 
followers  of  a monstrous  confusion,  and 
revilers  of  the  divine  ordination,  they  wisb 
the  visible  Church  to  be  without  a visible 
head  on  earth  ; they  abolish  and  deride  the 
salutary  sacramental  confession  ; heaps  of 
blasphemies  against  the  sacred  euckarist, 
that  fountain  of  divine  love  and  of  &11  good, 
and  against  that  celestial  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  I say  against  that  inystery  of  ineffable 
dignity,  they  produce  with  a barbarie  and 
pagan  irreverence.”f 

To  make  no  mention  as  yet  of  those  per- 
secutio ns,  which  must  be  spoken  of  in  refer- 
ence  to  a different  beatitude  from  what  we 
are  now  considering,  soitow  was  unavoidable 
on  a view  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  the 
Church  by  the  conduct  of  false  disciples. 
Alas!  there  has  been  no  age  in  which  this 
was  not  a fruitful  source  of  mourning  to  the 
just.  “ We  have  interna!  as  well  as  extern&l 
combats,”  says  St.  Boniface,  writing  to  the 
Bishop  Daniel,  describing  his  missionary 
labours  in  Saxony,  “ as  when  some  priest  or 
deacon  of  the  Church  departs  from  the 
faith  and  from  truth.  Tunc  deinde  pro- 
rumpit cum  paganis  in  contumelias  filiorum 
Ecclesiae,  et  est  obstaculum  horrendum  evan- 
gelio  gloriae  Christi.” X St.  Francis  Xarier 
found  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  es- 
tablishment  of  the  faith  in  the  great  king- 
doms  of  Asia,  came  from  the  Christi&ns 
theinselves — those  false,  worldly-wise  Chris- 
tians,  who  protest  against  fanaticism.}  The 
love  of  gain  induced  some  of  the  richest 
Portuguese  merchants  at  Sancian  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  intended  voyage  of  St.  Francis 

• Consultatio  Zachsi  Christiani  et  Apollonii 
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Xavier  to  China — for  they  said  that  no 
doubt  the  governor  of  Canton  would  revenge 
bis  boldness  upon  them  by  seizing  their 
ships  and  goods.*  Wherever  tbere  was 
eminent  pietv  and  Service,  thore  was  reason 
to  expect  the  enmity  and  attacks  of  men 
professing  virtue,  who  would  argue  upon  the 
dangers  of  excess  of  zeal.  A fearful  ex- 
ainple  of  tbis  fact  is  attested  on  the  sides  of 
the  Rocky  Hali,  which  served  for  refectory 
to  the  monks  of  St.  Benedict  at  San  Cosi- 
mato,  where  is  painted  the  miraculous  pre- 
servation  of  the  blessed  Father  St.  Benedict 
from  poison.  There  are  always  pcrsons  to 
whom  the  common  dictatos  of  piety  seem 
like  the  ravings  of  fanaticism.  Catherine 
de  Medicis  terwed  it  bigotry  to  desire  that 
the  theatres  should  be  closed  in  Lent.f 
Plato  says  that  if  a man  judges  well,  he 
will  be  of  opinion  that  there  are  few  men 
verv  good  or  very  wicked,  tovv  ii 
wXturravt.  * No  doubt,  this  continued  to 
be  the  case  eren  in  happier  times ; and  it  is 
no  less  certain,  that  from  tbose  persons  who 
profess  and  desire  to  remain  in  a medium 
state,  the  most  afflicting  embarrassments 
proceed,  which  present  obstacles  to  the 
advancement  of  truth,  the  extension  of 
happiness,  and  the  greater  glory  of  God. 
According  to  the  circumstancos  of  men  does 
the  enemy  lay  his  snares ; and  thus  he 
labours  to  inspire  those  who  are  witbin  the 
pale, — where  none  perish  by  a false  belicf, 
— with  a secrct  hate  and  disrelish  for  their 
own  biethren,  and  with  a cotresponding  in- 
clination  to  esteem  their  adversaries.  St. 
Peter  the  Venerable,  the  foitnh  abbot  of 
Cluny,  was  accused  by  some  of  the  monks 
of  Clairvaux  of  not  following  the  rule  to 
which  he  was  bound, — of  composing  laws 
himself,  and  of  casting  aside  the  precepts  of 
the  Fatbers, — of  breaking  the  vows  which 
he  had  made  to  St.  Benedict,  and  of  des- 
pising  the  authority  of  Bishops  in  tho  govem- 
ment  of  his  abbey, — of  being  too  severe, 
and  too  merci  fui.  § Without  looking  farther 
into  this  dark  voltmie,  methiaks  here  was 
enough  to  makc  tnany  say  with  Hesiod, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  die  tliau  to  have 
lived  to  know  of  such  things. 

Moreover,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  influ- 
encc  of  the  Catholic  religion  upon  the 
human  mind,  and  upon  the  new  relation  in 
which  it  places  men  with  regard  to  the 
events  and  circumstances  of  the  world,  we 
shall  easily  understand  why  Catholics,  even 

• Id.  II.  8. 

t Journal  de  Hcn.  III.  8.  p.  180.  t Pbwdo. 

| S.  Pet.  Ven.  Epist.  Lib.  I.  28. 


during  the  ages  of  gTeatest  faith,  should 
have  mourned  more  than  other  men : for, 
being  imbued  by  their  divine  religion  with 
the  principies  and  the  love  of  ordcr,  they 
necessarily  feel  more  intensely  the  disorders 
introduced  by  sin  into  human  society.  Hav- 
ing  the  knovrledge  of  truth,  the  prcvalence 
of  error, — which  they  know  to  be  such, — 
must  unavoidably  fili  them  with  more  afflic- 
tion  ; and  having  to  maintain  positive  ptin- 
ciples,  which  are  unceasingly  attacked  by 
the  power  of  darkness,  their  life,  in  an  intel- 
lectual  as  well  as  in  a moral  sense,  becomes 
a continued  combat.  The  moderns,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  being  imbued  with  no 
principies  or  love  oforder,  are  consequently 
indiiferent  to  the  reign  of  confusion  and 
disordcr.  Having  no  certain  apprehension 
of  truth,  they  are  not  grieved  at  the  support 
which  is  given  to  a thousand  ennrs,  ali  of 
which,  for  any  thing  they  know  to  the  con- 
trary,  may  be  truths,  since,  from  their  own 
highest  authority,  there  may  be  always  an 
nppeal  to  the  suggeslions  of  every  man’s 
own  mind  : and,  having  no  decided  giound 
to  maintain,  it  matters  little  to  them  what 
principies  men  choose  to  attack,  for  they 
feel  an  interest  iti  none.  They  can  im- 
mediately  shift  their  position  as  an  oppo- 
nent advances,  for  they  place  their  glory  in 
believing  that  there  may  be  equal  truth  in 
opposite  Systems, — so  they  streteh  out  their 
hands  to  ali  fraternal  nullities,  and  lay  claim 
to  the  favour  of  ali  men  alike.  Humauly 
speaking,  therefore,  they  have  fewer  intcl- 
lectual  causes  for  mouming  than  those  of 
tho  faithful  fold ; who  cannot  but  feel  dis- 
order  and  recognise  error,  and  sland  to 
meet  the  enemy,  whose  momentary  victories 
they  can  never  celebrate  as  their  own.  If 
to  this  consideration  we  add  the  effccts  of 
the  new  relation  in  which  Catholicism  places 
many  men  with  regard  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  world,  wo  shall  discent  stili  further 
reason  for  the  mourning  of  the  just.  Ah  ! 
how  must  he  mourn,  in  lands  which  heresy 
has  devastated,  whose  eyes  are  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  divine  light  of  heavcnly 
truth,  enabling  him  to  judge  rightly  for  the 
first  timo  of  the  character  of  past  events, 
which  before,  perhaps,  had  been  the  theme 
of  his  pride  and  rejoicing.  When  led  by 
grace  divine  to  hear  the  old  instructors, 
their  sanctity  so  wins  upon  him,  that  while 
kings  and  penal  laws  pursue  them,  he  mixes 
his  tears  with  theirs,  and  has  thenco  no 
desire  left  on  earth  but  stili  to  sttccour  them. 
What  must  be  his  bitterness,  to  whom  the 
accumulated  woes  and  horrors  of  more  than 
three  centuries  are  presented  sttddcnly,  in 
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ali  their  nakedneee  and  terror!  In  an 
instant.  all  that  ideal  of  beauty  and 
excellence,  which  his  mind  bad  so  long 
nourished,  perishes,  and  he  beholds  in 
ita  place  revealed  the  secrets  of  Hearens 
vengeanee.  "Wretched  man  !"  withhand 
against  his  broast  he  cries,  “ in  what  blind- 
ness  hast  thou  hitherto  lived  ! The  friends 
and  martyrs  of  Ood  thou  didst  estoem 
fools,  and  their  life  and  death  without 
honour;  the  cruel  persecutore,  the  unjust 
judges,  the  base  and  hypoeritical  ministers 
of  tyran ny,  have  had  all  thy  esteem : the 
sorrows  of  the  just  have  been  unknown  to 
thee ; their  holy  discipline  thou  didst  de- 
spise.  Alas ! thou  hast  misconstrued  every 
thing.  Who  then  can  wonder  at  thy  tears 
and  dcsolation  ? the  burden  of  mauy  ages 
on  thee  light  at  once,  by  thy  retrospect  re- 
viving  to  torment  theo  with  the  thought 
that  they  have  been." 

With  regard  to  tbemselves,  too  assuredly 
such  men  are  not  long  in  diseovering,  that 
there  is  a woe  reserved  which  will  affect 
them  personally  in  tho  nearest  and  dearest 
affectione  of  their  heart ; for,  from  the  hour 
that  they  declare  openly  for  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  opposidon  to  the  profane  city 
and  to  the  innumerable  sects  of  false  re- 
ligions  which  are  made  subservient  to  its 
interes ts,  calumny,  suspicion  deep,  and 
hatred,  will  be  directed  against  them. 
They  are  but  just  couverted ; and  see 
already  how  their  ancicnt  friend,  perhaps 
their  brother,  doth  begin  to  make  them 
strangers  to  his  looks  of  love.  •'  Extraneus 
factus  sum  fratribus  meis,"  we  may  hear 
them  moumfully  sing ; “et  peregrinus  filiis 
matris  mea1."*  There  will  not  be  want- 
ing,  perhaps,  even  in  the  circle  of  those 
who  once  appeared  most  to  esteem  them, 
persons  grave  and  seoming  holy,  who  will 
traduce  them  in  the  minds  of  men, 

“ Blighting  their  life  in  beat  of  its  oaroer, 

Brauding  their  thoughts  as  things  to  shun  and 
fear.” 

Morcover,  to  Catholics,  who  desire  that 
the  glory  of  the  Creator,  should  be  extend- 
ed  over  the  whoie  earth,  and  who  feel  for 
the  calamitics  of  the  most  distant  members 
of  the  city  of  God  as  intensely  as  for  those 
o/  tho  persons  nearest  to  them,  the  course 
of  human  events  of  itself  presents  a more 
tragic  and  melancholy  aspect  than  to  in- 
considerate and  selfish  men,  who  caro  for 
nothing  but  what  immediately  concems 
their  own  intereat.  What  an  affecting  de- 
scription  do  we  find  in  tlie  chronieles  of 
* Ps&lm  ixviii. 


the  middle  ages,  of  the  mourning  in  which 
all  Europe  was  plunged,  whenever  any  I 
calamitous  intelligence  came  from  the 
East  1 It  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YL 
that  the  news  arrived  at  Crowland  Abbey 
of  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  that  most 
eelebrated  Christian  city.  “Woe  to  us 
Christiana  who  have  sinned,"  exclaims 
upon  this  occasion  the  monk  of  Crowland. 
“Why,  O Lord,  were  we  born  to  behold 
with  weeping  ryes  the  desolation  of  our 
people  and  the  affliction  of  our  sacred  reh-  g 
gion?  The  patriarchal  seats,  worthy  of  9 
such  veneration. — Constantinople.Autioch, 
Alcxandria,  and.lerusalem, — areoppressed 
with  the  yoke  of  slavery  or  oceupied  by 
Saracens  and  Turks.  Cliristianity  is  re- 
duccd  as  if  into  an  angle  of  the  World  !”» 
The  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  profanation  of 
tlie  holy  city,  the  loss  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
the  «utferingB  of  the  chivalry  of  Palestine, 
the  calamities  to  which  all  the  Christians 
of  the  East  would  be  subject, — these  were 
reflections  which  tumed  into  houses  of 
mourning  every  castle  and  every  cottage  in 
France  and  England.  “ Vox  turturis,  vox 
doloris  et  gemitus  fines  Christianorum 
usque  ad  mundi  ultima  lamentabili  novi- 
tate  rumoris  perculit,"  says  Godfrey  the 
monk.f  Wben  to  this  common  grief  was 
addedthepastoralsolicitudefortheChureh, 
the  mourning  excecded  the  endurance  of  S 
mortals.  Pope  Urban  III.  died  of  grief  ; 
on  hearing  at  Ferrara  of  the  fall  of  Jeni- 
salem.  Xicholas  V.  never  recovered  from  | 
the  melancholy  which  seized  him  on  hear- 
ing of  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks ; and  Clement  IX.  died  of  grief  ! 
in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  Candia  by  ! 
the  infidele. 

But  we  have  not  yet  glanced  at  the  most 
myaterious  and  yet  most  genersl  cause  for 
the  mourning  of  the  devout  heart  duriug 
the  ages  of  faitb.  The  master  of  the  sen-  i 
tences  says  of  holy  men,  “that  in  contem-  ) 
plating  the  great  event  of  the  death  af 
Christ,  they  both  rejoice  and  mouro.  ' De 
eodem  ergo  letabantur  et  tristabantur. ' "J 

“ Religion,"  says  a philosophor,  “in- 
volves infinite  mourning.  In  order  to  love 
God,  (he  means  not  with  love  of  prefer- 
enco,  but  with  afiection)  he  must  require 
help.  How  wondrously  is  this  problem 
solved  in  Christianity!”§  Hear  how  St 

* Hiat.  Croylandensis,  529,  in  Rerum  Anglica- 
rum  Scriptor.  Tom  I. 
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Theresa  speaks : “ The  pains  of  death  hara 
encompassed  me,"  said  the  royal  prophet, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  Christ,  “ 0 what 
a dreadful  evil  is  sin,  when  it  can  cause 
such  pain  and  even  death  to  a God  ! 
Christians  now  you  are  called  upon  to 
fight  in  defenoe  of  your  King.  Now  you 
must  follow  him  in  this  great  desertion. 
There  remains  to  him  but  a very  small 
number  of  subjecta,  and  the  crowd  follows 
the  Standard  of  Satan ; and  some  who  wish 
to  be  styled  his  friends  in  public,  betray 
him  in  secret,  and  there  is  hardly  any  one 
left  in  whom  he  can  perfcctly  confide ! 0 
thou  only  true  friend,  what  ingratitude  in 
him  who  betrays  thee  ! 0 ye  who  are 

true  Christians  weep  with  your  God : the  j 
tears  which  he  shed  were  not  for  Lazarus 
alone ; but  also  for  ali  those  whom  he 
foresaw  would  refuse  to  rise  when  he  should 
cry  to  them  with  aloud  voice  commanding 
them  to  come  forth  from  the  tomb.’’*  Here 
then  was  a source  of  mourning  in  com- 
parison  with  which  all  other  afflictions 
were  unworthy  of  mention  ; for, 

"Upon  such  a shrine, 

What  are  our  petty  griefs  ? Let  no  man  number 

his.1* 

" Suffer  me  to  be  an  imitator  of  the 
passion  of  my  God,"  says  St.  Ignatius  the 
Martyr  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans.  What 
an  araazing  and  sublime  rule  is  that  which 
St  Bonaventura  proposes  as  the  first  fruit 
of  meditating  on  the  passion  of  Christ, 
that  the  highest  and  most  perfect  religion, 
the  rule  of  all  perfection  of  lite  and  virtue, 
consistsin  imitating  the  passion  and  death 
of  Christ,  and  endeavouring  to  be  con- 
formablc  to  him  in  all  his  sufferings.j 
Abhorreo  videre  cor  meum  non  vulnera- 
tum," saith  he,  “ cum  videam  te  Salvato- 
rem sic  pro  me  vilissim®  cruci  affixum. 
Nolo  enim,  Domine,  sine  vulnere  vivere, 
quia  te  video  vulneratum."J 

So  the  Church  prnys,  “ that  we  who  cele- 
brate the  mystcries  of  our  Lords  passion 
may  imitate  what  we  commemorate."? 

“ The  areent  of  the  soul  by  wisdom  from 
the  passion  is  in  this  manner,"  says  St 
Bonaventura,  “ when  a man  considere  that 
most  blessed  passion  which  I ara  not  wor- 
thy  to  name,  in  which  He  of  almighty 
power  was  trampled  upon  for  us,  He  of 
infinite  wisdom,  treated  as  a fool,  and  He, 
the  best  and  highest  filled  with  bitterness 

* Exclamat.  X 

f S.  Boaaventur.  Stiroul.  Amori»,  Pars  I.  cap.  4. 
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and  condemned  to  a shameful  death,  from 
this  the  mind  rises  to  an  admiration  of 
such  divine  condescension  and  benignity; 
and  then,  when  it  masticates  that  passion 
of  its  Lord  Jesus,  all  the  ardour  of  its  love 
begins  to  be  directed  towards  him : it  feels 
a taste  of  a certain  ineffable  sweetness,  and 
its  appetite,  is,  as  it  were,  appeased  with 
bitterness.  The  whole  interior  of  man  is 
thus  alienated  from  itself,  and  rests  in 
Christ.  0 mira  et  a seculis  res  inaudita ! 
In  ineffabili  amaritudine,  dulcor  indicibilis 
reperitur.*  Nav,"  continues  this  seraphic 
doctor,  “in  mourning,  men  fulfil  all  the 
virtues  to  which  beatitude  is  promised." — 
“ the  splendour  of  the  beatitudes  shines 
forth  in  the  blessed  passion  of  our  Lord, 
which  is  properly  their  fountain  and  origin . 
For  who  is  poor  in  spirit  unless  Christ 
naked  upon  the  cross  ? Who  is  meek 
unless  he  who  was  led  as  a sheep  to  the 
| siaughter,  and  who,  as  a larnb,  opened  not 
his  mouth  ? Who  moums,  unless  he  who, 
with  a great  cry  and  tears,  offered  up  sup- 
plications  for  his  enemies,  who  lamented 
for  our  sins,  and  had  compassion  on  our 
miseries  ? Who  hungered  and  thireted 
after  justice  unless  Christ  upon  the  cross, 
satisfying  for  our  sins  and  thirsting  after 
the  salvation  of  sotils  ? Who  is  merciful 
unless  that  Samaritan  who  bore  our  in- 
firmities  upon  his  own  body?  Where  is 
cleanness  of  heart  seen  unless  in  him  who 
cleansed  our  hearts  with  his  precious 
blood  ? Who  is  pacific,  unless  he  who  is 
our  peaee,  and  hath  reconciled  us  to  God 
in  his  blood?  Who  suffers  pereeeution 
for  sake  of  justice,  unless  he  who  was 
crucified  by  the  Jews,  against  whom  men 
blasphemed  and  bore  lying  testimony  ?"f 
The  writere  of  the  middle  ages  say, 

“ that  the  heart  which  loves  God  is  over- 
whelmed  with  affliction  at  the  thought  of 
having  ever  preferred  the  vain  joys  of  the 
world  to  the  sweetness  of  present  sorrow, 
that  it  moums  and  despises  itself  for  hav- 
ing ceased  to  moum,  that  it  moums  for 
having  left  the  cross  to  go  to  the  house  of 
merriment.  True,”  say  they,  “ our  sweet 
adorable  Lord  went  to  grace  with  his 
presence  the  marriage  feast:  he  would 
even  contribute  to  its  hilarity  and  assist 
the  poverty  of  the  bridegroom;  but  all 
the  while  he  knew  that  he  liimself  was 
advancing  to  his  passion ; that  his  repose 
was  to  be  the  bloody  cross,  and  his  feast 
the  vinegar  and  gall.  O divine  Jesus ! 

• Stim.  Amori»,  Far»  I.  cap.  7. 
f Id.  cap.  8. 
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how  hard  it  it  for  one  who  lorea  thee  to 
seek  for  joy.  It  is  permitted  him.  Yea, 
thou  smilest  upon  his  youth  and  biddest 
him  be  happy  and  holy ; bnt  ah  ! he  would 
follow  thee  to  that  dread  garden  where 
thou  wert  betrayed,  he  would  follow  thee 
to  weep  and  knock  the  breaat,  and  to  ltiai 
thy  blceding  woundt;  he  would  remain 
at  thy  sepulchre  weeping  with  the  holy 


women.  My  aweet  aaorable  Sariour  ia  in 
agony,  and  do  you  bid  me  join  the  rout  of 
rerellera  ? he  ia  betrayed  and  condemned, 
and  do  you  bid  me  rejoice  with  the  world 
whieh  rejected  him ? Ono;  better  ia  it 
to  remain  apart  and  pour  forth  pitying 
teara  with  holy  Mary,  the  queen  of  hearen 
and  miatreaa  of  the  world,  who  atood  by 
the  erosi  of  our  Lord  Jeaua  Chrial,  full  of 
aadnesa  ! Happy  aenseeof  thebleaaed  Vir- 
gin Mary,”  excliuma  the  Church,  “whieh, 
without  dying,  deaerred  the  palm  of  mar- 
tyrdom  beneath  the  erosa  of  our  Lord/'* 
Ah  suffer  me  to  mourn  with  her,  tear 
me  not  away  from  thia  erosa,  from  thia 
tomb : 

" Eia  mater,  fotis  amoris,  me  sentire  vim  doloris : 
Fac  ut  tecum  lageam. 

Fac  me  vere  tecum  flere,  crucifixo  condolere 
Donec  ego  vixero. " 

Wounded  with  theae  strokea,  inebriated 
with  thia  blood,  may  I be  guarded  by 
the  croas,  and  delirered  by  the  death  of 
Chriat 

“ Periah  the  joya  that  would  separate 
me  from  thoae  who  mourn ; periah  the 
honours,  the  triumph  that  would  require 
smiles  not  teara,  rejoicing,  not  mourning 

* Cummim,  fest  of  the  7 doloutt. 


Ah,  for  a little  while  I was  enticed  to  join 
the  mirthful  crew,  and  my  soni  was  filled 
with  a different  kind  of  bitterneas.  It 
aeemed  as  if  I had  been  condemned  to 
mourn  no  more  with  the  just,  condemned 
nerer  more  to  make  one  of  thoae  who  «mg 
the  pathetic  “stabat  mater,"  the  “inviola- 
ta," or  “salve  Regina,"  or  “ vexilla  Regia,” 
and  that  aeemed  eq  ni  valent  to  the  sadnesa 
and  the  whole  weigfat  of  sin  and  death. 
O with  what  transport  did  1 hail  my  first 
aweet  returning  teara ; and  how  was  my 
apirit  diaaolved  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight, 
when  I found  that  1 might  become 
a mourner,  and  lose  the  memory  of  un- 
grateful  joy.  Flow  fast  my  teara,  flow 
fcat  for  my  having  wiahed  to  baniah  ye, 
for  my  having  forgotten  and  betrayed  my 
infant  Sariour,  my  deapiaed  Sariour.  my 
crucilied  Saviour.  What  joy  ia  comporable 
to  the  aweetneaa  of  theae  teara  ? Certainly 
not  the  world‘s  joy ; not  for  ali  that  it  can 
offer  would  I ever  again  exchange  them. 
Only  Paradise,  only  the  blessed  face  of 
Chriat,  only  the  ineffable  beati  fic  vision  of 
God  in  hia  eteraal  glory  can  make  my  soul 
forget  them/  i hey  are  the  expressions 
of  mourners,  but  the  foretaate  of  heaven ; 
belonging  to  earth,  but  never  to  be  wiped 
from  the  eyes  of  thoae  who  aapire  after 
innocence,  till  the  day  of  glory  comes,  that 
day  of  joy  whieh  shall  never  end. 

Here  we  are  naturally  directed  to  in- 
quire respecti ng  thoae  penitential  exercises 
of  whieh  we  6nd  such  repeated  mention  in 
the  hiatory  of  the  agea  of  faith ; for  we 
muat  already  have  toucbed  at  the  sonrce 
from  whieh  they  sprung,  and  thia  ia  a 
aubject  whieh  belongs  intimately  to  the 
hiatory  of  ancient  mannera. 
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HAT  the  spirit  of  mortification, 
of  self-sacrifice,  and  of  penance 
belonged  to  the  mourning  of 
the  faithful,  is  manifest  froin 
what  has  been  already  seen 
respecting  the  order  of  their  life  and  the 
natnral  desire  of  their  hearts ; but  inde- 
pendent  of  incidental  causes,  it  was  of 
necessity  characteristic  of  the  Christian 
discipline,  in  consequence  of  the  express 
requisition  of  God,  and  of  the  positive 
odvantages  which  resnlted  from  it  in  the 
progress  to  spiritual  perfection.  The  words 
of  Christadmitted  of  no  exceptions,  “Ab- 
neget semetipsum,  et  tollat  crucem  suam 
quotidie."*  “What  is  the  question,"  asks 
Tertullian,  “ you  are  anxious  to  kilow — if 
your  penance  will  be  useful  to  you  or  not 
before  God  ? What  doea  it  matter  ? God 
commands  you  to  do  it ; is  not  that  enough 
to  oblige  you  to  obey  him  ? When  there 
shonld  be  nothi  ng  but  the  reapect  which  is 
due  to  his  authority,  he  deserves  that  you 
should  have  regard  to  him  in  preference  to 
your  own  utility."-(-  The  command  is 
without  exception.  The  vessel  of  election 
was  not  dispensed  from  this  law,  and 
hence  we  read  “ Castigo  corpus  meum.”J 
David  who  sinned  had  no  escape,  though 
he  was  the  man  after  God's  own  heart.  It 
was  penance  which  rendered  him  so,  as  St. 
Ambrose  intimates.  “ Peccavit  David,” 
says  he,  “ quod  solent  Reges  : sed  poeni- 
tentiam gessit,  flevit,  ingemuit,  quod  non 
solent  Reges. "5  Cause  some  find  for  doubt 
in  that  the  Pagana  have  been  known  to 
practise  austeri  ties  with  the  view  of  ap- 
peasing  their  deities ; but  reason  and  tra- 
dition  have  enabled  men  in  ali  ages  to 
discem  some  truths,  and  if  the  consent  of 
philosophers  were  a proof  against  a prac- 
tice  or  a doctrine,  there  would  be  few 
points  of  Christian  discipline  or  faith  se- 
cure. Besides  there  is  a wide  distinction 
to  be  observed  here.  There  have  been 
superstitione  among  the  heathens,  which 
induced  their  votaries  to  practise  mortifi- 
catione beyond  which  buman  nature  cannot 
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attain ; for  as  Bourdaloue  remarks,  “ the 
difference  between  Christiana  and  the  fol- 
lowers  of  Pagan  severity  consisted  in  this, 
that  while  these  men  mortified  their  fiesh, 
they  abandoned  their  minds  to  ali  the 
impulses  of  passion.  Whereas  the  morti- 
fication of  Christiana  was  chiefly  that  of 
the  heart,  as  a means  to  reform  and  purify 
it."*  Otherwise,  it  was  of  no  avail,  inso- 
much  that  in  relation  to  men  who  were 
truly  contrite  or  truly  inflamed  with  the 
love  of  God,  the  opinion  of  Fichte,  at  least 
in  one  sense,  was  correct,  that  for  them 
there  was  no  longer  any  self-denial ; no 
longer  any  sacrifices  ; for  the  self  which  is 
to  be  denied,  the  objecta  which  are  to  be 
sacrificed,  have  been  removed  from  their 
sphere  of  vision,  and  estranged  from  their 
affections.  This  denial,  these  sacrifices 
can  only  excite  wonder  in  those  who  con- 
tinue to  value  the  objects  of  them,  and 
who  have  not  yet  given  them  up ; when 
once  they  are  given  up,  they  vanish  into 
nothing,  and  we  find  that  we  have  lost 
nothing."  The  holy  Fathers  universali^ 
maintain  the  vanity  of  ali  corporal  austeri- 
ties,  unless  the  mind  and  heart  be  corrected. 

“ Beware,”  says  St.  Jerome,  “ lest  your 
fasts  become  a source  of  pride.  You  fhst, 
and  ill-humour  makes  you  insupportable ; 
another  does  not  fast,  and  he  is  gentle  to 
all  the  world.  You  lose  by  your  vices  the 
fruit  of  your  mortification.”+  In  what 
used  to  be  styled  the  dark  ages,  St.  Colum- 
ban  reminds  his  monks  of  the  same  dis- 
tinction. “Do  not  suppose,”  saith  he, 
that  it  is  enough  to  fatigue  the  dust  of  our 
bodies  with  fasts  and  watchings,  if  we  do 
not  also  reform  our  manners.  To  macerate 
the  flesh,  if  the  soul  does  not  fructify,  is 
to  till  the  ground  without  ceasing,  and 
never  to  reap  fruit  from  it.  What  signifies 
it  to  carry  on  a distant  war,  if  the  interior 
be  a prey  to  ruin  f A religion,  all  of 
gestures  and  movements  of  the  body,  is 
vain.  1 he  sulfering  of  the  body  alone  is 
vain ; the  care  which  man  takes  of  his 
exterior  is  vain,  if  he  do  not  also  watch 
and  preserve  his  soul.  True  piety  con- 
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«isti  in  humility,  not  of  the  body,  but  of 
the  heart.  It  is  not  enough  to  speak  and 
read  about  virtues.  Is  it  with  words  alone 
that  a man  cleanseth  his  house  of  filth  ? 
Can  any  work  be  accoinplisbed  without 
labour  ? Gird  up  your  loins,  then,  and 
never  cease  to  combat."*  Besides,  after 
ali,  it  is  quite  ciear  that  the  Christian 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  was  unknown  to  the 
Vagans,  and  in  vain  shall  we  look  for  it  in 
the  scenes  which  recall  the  most  renowned 
deeds  of  their  heroic  devotion.  When  we 
are  led  to  expect  an  instance  of  this  pure 
and  noble  spirit,  it  is  rather  a caleulation 
of  evils,  and  the  choice  of  the  least,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  apparent  offering.  Thus, 
it  is  not  until  after  a long  examinatiori  of 
the  indignities  which  await  her,  if  she  con- 
tinue to  live,  that  Macharia,  in  Euripides, 
resolves  to  embrace  death.  It  is  better  to 
die,  she  concludes,  than  to  suffer  such 
things  ;+  and,  in  like  manner,  in  the  Iphi- 
genia, in  Aulis,  the  spirit  of  the  victim  is 
completely  opposite  to  that  of  sacrifice  in 
the  Christian  sense.  “ What  is  the  mar- 
riage  of  1’aris  and  Helen  to  me  f It  is 
the  sweetest  of  ali  things  to  behold  the 
light”— 

fialvtrni  i , ic  tv^rrai 

ffavtw'  Ktucm  Hi*  KfHiirirov,  § &avfiv  raXws.i 

So  also  Polyxena  consents  to  die ; but  it 
is  because  slfe  perceives  that  longer  life 
would  not  be  to  her  advantage,  since  she 
has  lost  the  dignity  of  her  ancestral  rank, 
and  ali  her  hopes  of  being  married  to  a 
king,  since  she  is  now  a slave,  a humili- 
ation  to  which  she  is  not  accustomed,  and 
in  her  situation  it  is  a much  more  happy 
thing  to  die  than  to  live,  for  to  live  not  in 
honour  is  the  greatest  misery.§  The  An- 
tigona, of  Sophocles,  presents  indeed,  an 
instance  of  very  high  sentiment,  but  then 
it  is  mixed  with  hutred  and  contempt  for 
the  unjust  decree  of  the  tyrant,  who  has 
preaumed  to  meddle  in  what  concerns  hitn 
not,  the  discharge  of  her  domestic  duties.|| 
But,  say  the  Protestants,  is  not  the  indul- 
gence  in  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  mortifi- 
cation,  and  is  not  the  whole  doctrine  of 
penance  an  injury  to  the  atonement,  and  a 
rejection  of  the  grace  of  God  ? And  be- 
sides  this,  surely,  to  use  the  words  of 
Kichte,  “ The  voice  of  philosophy  does  not 
call  upon  us  to  mortify  ourselves : O,  no ; 
i it  calls  upon  us  to  cast  away  that  which 
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affords  no  enjoyment ; that  when  we  have  1 
done  so,  that  which  is  a teetning  source  of 
endless  enjoyment,  may  come  and  take 
possession  of  our  soula?”  The  voice  of 
philosophy,  to  reply,  in  brief,  has,  no 
doubt,  often  pronounced  things  very  sweet 
in  comparison  with  the  bitterness  of  truth. 
Its  error  here  does  not  conaist  in  an  over- 
fine  spinning  of  truth.  It  is  essentially 
an  error.  The  voice  of  God,  whatever 
that  of  philosophy  may  say,  calls  upon 
men  to  mortify  their  corrupt  nature  upon 
earth,  and  to  take  up  their  cross  daily  ; and 
with  respect  to  the  theologica!  argument,  it  ■ 
is  quite  a sufficient  answer,  that  if  it  were 
valid,  Christ  himself  would  not  have  re- 
quired  self-mortification  in  the  words  above 
cited,  nor  would  his  Apostles  have  practised 
it.  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  to 
inquire  respecting  what  has  been  transmit- 
ted  by  the  voice  of  the  ancient  Eathers, 
than  concerning  the  affirmations  of  phi- 
losophy ; though  Calvin  might  say,  “ be 
was  not  moved  by  what  was  every  where 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients  on 
satisfaction.”*  “ Dominus  orandus  est,” 
says  St.  Cyprian,  “Dominus  nostra  satis- 
factione placandus  est.  Qui  sic  Deo  satis- 
fecerit — lsetarn  faciet  ecclesiam,  nec  jam 
solam  Dei  veniam  merebitur,  sed  coro- 
nam. To  the  like  effect  speak  Tertul- 
iian,  St.  Ambrose,  and  all  the  boly  fathers, 
as  may  be  seen  at  length  in  Sardagna,  or 
any  other  dogmatical  theologian.j  St. 
Augustin  expressly  says,  “ That  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  change  our  manners  for  the 
better,  and  to  depart  from  evil,  unless  we 
satisfy  God,  by  penance,  for  the  things 
which  we  have  done,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a 
contrite  heart,  with  alms  co-operating.''§ 
That  man  should  be  called  to  suffer,  does  not 
derogate,  as  the  modern  sects  pretend,  from  ! 
themerits  of  Christ,  in  whom,  as  the  Coun- 
cil  of  I rent  observes,  is  all  our  glory.  and  in 
whom  we  satisfy  God's  justice.”||  Though 
original  sin  has  been  remitted,  man  stili 
suffers  temporal  death.  Do  they  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  conclude,  from  this  fitet, 
that  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  was  not  full 
and  abundant  ? Mortal  sin  is  forgiven, 
and  yet  temporal  penalty  is  exacted  by 
God.  Adam  was  pardoned,  and  yet  con- 
demned  to  die.  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
pardoned, ^1  and  yet  punished,  by  not  being 
permitted  to  enter  the  land  of  promise. 
David  was  pardoned  ,**  and  yet  to  punish 
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him  his  son  was  condcmned  to  die.  St. 
Augustin  draws  the  conclusion;*  and  the 
holy  Fathers,  on  similar  ground,  press  the 
necessity  for  penance,  to  avert  the  punish- 
ment  of  God.+  Kemission  of  temporal 
punishment  is  grntuitous,  although  man  is 
to  give  satisfaction,  because  it  is  the  free 
j gift  of  God  which  enables  his  works  to  be 
| aatisfactory  through  Christ,  and  because 
these  works  are  themselves  the  fruit  of 
Divine  grace.  Our  satisfactions  are  the 
means  by  which  the  price  of  redemption  is 
applied  to  us  ; and  this  is  a point  which 
ought  to  present  no  diHiculties  to  the  Fro- 
testants,  who  ndmit  that,  without  faith, 
the  merits  of  Christ  are  not  applied,  al- 
though their  value  is  independent  of  it. 

Ali  theologians  firmly  believed,  and 
clearly  taught,  that  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ  was  sufficient,  as  far  as  price,  to 
expiate  ali  the  sins  of  men,  and  that  the 
private  works  of  satisfaction  were  not  re- 
quired  to  supply  any  defect  in  that  price, 
but  on  account  of  the  reasons  thus  ex- 
plained  by  the  Council  of  Trent “It  be- 
comes  the  Divine  clemency,  that  our  sins 
should  not  be  remitted  to  us  without  some 
satisfaction;  lest,  taking  occasion  from 
lighter  sins,  we  should  fall  into  greater, 
becoming  contumclious  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
treasuring  up  wrath  to  ourselves  against 
the  day  of  wrath.  Without  doubt,  these 
satisfactory  penalties  recal  men  powerfnlly 
from  sin,  restrain  them  as  if  with  a bridle, 
and  make  them  more  cautious  and  vigi- 
lant ; heal  the  wounds  of  former  sins,  and 
of  former  vicious  habits.  In  addition  to 
this,  by  suffering  for  sin,  we  are  made  con- 
formable  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  satisfied  for 
us — ex  quo  omnis  nostra  sufficientia  est ; 
and  we  have  a pledge,  that  if  we  suffer 
with  him,  we  shall  also  be  glorified  along 
with  him.”J  St.  Ambrose  says,  “That  he 
has  heard  of  persons  who  deny  the  merit 
of  abstinence  and  fasting,  and  continence, 
whom  he  refutes,  by  reminding  them  of 
the  sentences  of  St.  Paul ; and  then  he 
adds,  “Qui  non  castigant  corpus  suum,  et 
volunt  praedicare  aliis,  ipsi  reprobi  haben- 
tur.’^ The  advantages  derived  from  mor- 
tification  of  the  senses,  were  clearly  dis- 
cerned  during  the  ages  of  faith.  The 
wisdom  of  God  explains  why  mortification 
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should  be  good  for  man — “ Quoniam  in 
igne  probatur  aurum  et  argentum,  homines 
vero  acceptabiles  in  camino  humiliationis.”* 
There  is  a pain  which  purges  and  purifies, 
and  a pain  which  consumes  and  devours : 
this  last  is  the  portion  of  the  wicked.  Pain, 
without  penance,  is  the  fireof  hell.  “Woe 
to  the  heretics,”  cries  St.  Ephrem,  “ who 
say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  penance. 
They  deserve  to  be  likened  to  those  insane 
men  who  say  there  is  no  God ; for  to 
say  that  there  is  no  God,  or  to  annihi- 
late his  mercy  by  saying  that  there  are 
no  remedies  able  to  cure  the  wounds  of 
weak  unassisted  men,  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.  On  the  other  haud,  I grant 
to  you,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
penance  ; but  I mean  for  those  who  abuse 
penance,  that  they  may  sin,  for  this  is  to 
mock  God.”f  “ O divine  clemency,”  ex- 
claims  Basii,  bishop  of  Seleucia,  “ to  what 
a dignity  does  penitence  attain ! Men 
weep  and  God  is  changed ; mortals  lament, 
and  the  immortal  decree  is  cancelled!”J 
The  reason  of  the  early  pliilosophers  and 
the  judgment  of  the  ancients  generally, 
pointed  out  to  them  the  advantages  of 
mortification.  The  Pythagoreans  observed 
abstinence  from  flesh  as  conduci  ve  to  purity 
of  mind,  health  of  body,  and  promptitude 
of  understatiding.§  Aurelian,  the  Em- 
peror,  ascribed  his  constant  health  to  a 
custom  of  abstaining  one  day  in  every 
month  from  food  and  drink.  Augustus 
Caesar  was  remarkable  for  his  abstinence, 
as  Suetonius  relates.  Flato  adopted  an 
austere  life.  Hermodius  arrived  at  the 
age  of  an  hundred,  Democritus  and  Hip- 
pocrates at  that  of  an  hundred  and  five,  by 
a life  of  abstinence.  Drexelius  mentions, 
as  among  the  many  fruits  of  fasting,  “The 
rendering  serene  all  the  senses,  external 
and  internal  ;**||  so  the  Church,  in  her 
prayer  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  speaks  of 
“ This  solemn  fast,  which  is  a wholesome 
institution,  to  heal  both  our  souls  and 
bodies."  In  the  primitive  Church,  fasts 
were  entitled  stations.  “ Our  fasts  are 
camps  to  us,”  says  St-  Ambrose,  “ which 
defend  us  from  diabolic  attacks  ; and  they 
are  called  stations,  because,  standing  in 
them  we  repel  our  enemy.”  How  remark- 
able are  the  following  words  of  the  sacred 
text,  “Jejunium  nescit  fceneratorem,  non 
sortem  foeneris  novit ; non  redolet  'usuras 
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mensa  jejunantium."*  In  the  history  of 
the  middle  ages,  we  have  this  sentence 
illustrated ; for  it  was  not  so  common 
then,  as  in  modern  times,  to  witness  the 
fall  and  ruin  of  ancient  and  noble  houses, 
to  hear  of  their  being  stript  of  their  ances- 
tral  domains,  or  become  the  spoil  of  usurers. 
The  spirit  of  the  Cathoiic  discipline,  which 
they  observed,  was  unacquainted  with  the 
terms  mortgage  and  interest ; and  we  find, 
in  consequence,  that  patrimonial  estates 
were  retained  through  a long  succession 
of  ages.  St.  Basii  the  Great,  says,  “That 
all  the  saints  have  rendered  their  lives 
worthy  by  fasting.”t  All  the  most  holy 
and  approved  persons  that  we  read  of  in 
the  sacred  pages,  Moses,  Elias,  Juditha, 
Esther,  Sarah,  Job,  Tobias,  Esdras,  David, 
F.zekiel,  are  expressly  recorded  to  have 
fasted.  Daniel  fed  on  pulse,  and  wisdom 
gained.  In  the  new  law,  our  Saviour 
Christ  set  us  an  example.  St.  Paul,  Bar- 
nabas,  Simon,  Lucius,  and  other  followers 
of  Paul,  were  in  many  fastings.  St.  Gre- 
gory  Nazienzen  says,  “That  St.  Peter 
almost  always  fasted,  and  ate  only  beans.” 
St.  Matthew,  as  St.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
testifies,  lived  upon  herbs  and  roots.  It  is 
recorded  of  St.  James  the  Greater,  of  St. 
James  the  Less,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
of  St.  John,  that  they  always  abstained 
from  flesh  meat.  Honey  and  locusts  were 
the  food  of  the  Precursor  in  the  Wilder- 
ness  ; and  Hegesippus  relntes,  “That  the 
first  Christiana  were  taught  to  abstain,  by 
the  blessed  Mare  Pontif,  of  Alexandria.” 
Passing  on  to  later  ages,  we  find  Theodo- 
sius the  Younger  accustoming  himself  to 
fast  twice  every  week,  and  to  abstain  from 
wine  in  Lent,  Charlemagne  fasting  even 
to  the  risk  of  injuring  his  health,  Otho  the 
Great,  making  his  whole  army  observe  a 
fast,  before  giving  battle  to  the  Hungarians, 
Lothaire,  King  of  the  Franks,  continuing 
to  observe  a fast  during  a dangerous  illness, 
and  the  Emperor  Eerdinand  I.  adopting 
a rule  of  great  abstinence  after  the  death 
of  his  excellent  wife.  Of  the  abstinence 
and  self-control  of  Rodolph  the  Emperor, 
history  relates  an  heToic  instance ; for, 
being  on  an  expedition  with  his  army,  and 
oppresBed  with  thirst,  a vessel  of  water, 
which  a peasant  was  carrying,  was  imme- 
diately  seized  upon,  and  brought  to  him 
as  a great  treasure ; but  he  ordered  it  to 
be  restored  to  the  peasant,  untouched, 
saying,  “ 1 thirst  not  for  myself,  but  for 
my  army.”{ 
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In  a future  place,  when  I shall  come  to 
speak  of  the  festivals  and  seasons  of  the 
Church.  it  will  be  necessary  to  retura  to 
this  subject,  and  describe,  at  more  length, 
the  manners  of  the  middle  ages,  in  relation 
to  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  fasting  and  ob- 
stinence.  Solemn  public  penance,  insti- 
tuted  on  occasion  of  the  Novatian  heresy, 
which  accused  the  Church  of  being  too 
indulgent  in  receiving  back  sinners,  was 
abrogated  earlier  in  the  Greek  than  in  the 
Western  Church.  In  the  latter,  it  ceased 
with  the  seventh  century,  when  alma, 
pilgrimages,  and  confinement  in  monas* 
teries,  were  substituted  for  it,  which  altera- 
tion  is,  by  some,  ascribed  to  Theodore, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  a 
Greek.  The  ancient  severity,  however, 
did  not  begin  to  be  relaxed  until  after  the  j 
eleventh  century.  In  the  times  of  greatest 
fervour,  the  discipline  of  the  Church  re-  | 
specting  the  great ness  and  duration  of  i 
penance  was  ne  ver  invariable.  Each  age,  [ 
each  province,  had  ita  customs.  In  one  i 
place,  public  penance  was  reserved  for 
very  few  crimes  ; in  another  it  was  required 
for  a greater  number.  The  same  sins  were 
not  punished  with  equal  rigour,  but  much  j 
depended  upon  the  local  judicature.  Uni-  i 
versally,  however,  the  fundamental  parts  | 
of  penance  were  the  same ; so  that  the  t 
objection  advanced  by  hereties,  against  the 
use  of  the  word  penance,  is  a mere  quarrel 
about  words.  That  a change  of  mind  was 
requisite,  every  one  knew  without  having  f 
studied  Greek,  or  heard  their  pedantic 
eloquence. 

The  first  thing  required  in  penance  was 
the  ordination  of  the  mind  to  God : but,  ( 
says  St.  Thomas,  “ the  mind  cannot  duly 
be  converted  to  God  without  charity."*  j 
And  elsewhere  he  says,  “ Omnes  virtutes 
participant  aliquid  de  charitate."+  And 
St.  Bernard  says,  “Charity  converts  the 
8oul.”J  Hence,  St.  Augustin  says,  that 
unless  the  Holy  Spirit  should  make  man 
a lover  of  God,  he  will  not  be  transferred 
from  the  left  hand  to  the  right.§  It  wonld 
require  but  a slight  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  religion  to  be  able  to  detect  the 
error  of  those  modern  writers,  who,  speak- 
ing  of  such  men  as  the  Count  of  Anjou, 
apply  the  term  “ miserable”  to  the  peni- 
tents  of  the  middle  ages.  If  penitents, — 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  then 
used, — no  men  were  less  miserable.  As- 

• Lib.  IV.  cont.  Gentes,  cap.  72. 
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suredly  it  was  not  an  unhappy  state  for 
man,  born  the  child  of  wrath,  and  fallen 
from  baptismal  innocence,  to  be  dismissed 
from  the  sacred  tribonals  as  were  Adam 
and  Ere  from  Paradise, 

‘'Seat  forth,  though  sorrowing,  yet  in  peace.*' 

It  was  in  allusion  to  spirits  far  more 
grievously  afflicted,  though  resembling 
these  penitents  of  earth,  that  the  great 
poet  of  the  ages  of  faith  exclaimed, 

M O spirits ! secure, 

Whene’er  the  time  may  be,  of  peaceful  end  !"• 

And  of  whom  he  elsetvhere  says, 

MHe  ihoVd  me  many  others,  one  by  one : 

And  all,  as  they  were  nam’d,  seem’d  ureil 
contexit, 

Por  no  dark  gesture  I dis«em’d  in  any.”t 

In  the  air  and  countenance  of  one  of 
these  penitents  of  the  middle  ages,  if  sud- 
denly  one  of  them  could  be  introduced  into 
a circle  of  the  most  retined  modern  society, 
there  tvould  be  nothing  to  strike  the  atten- 
tion  as  remarkable,  excepting,  perhaps,  a 
more  than  ordinary  gentleness  and  dignity. 
Hear  how  St.  Jerome  describes  Asella. 
“ Nothing  can  bemilder  than  lier  severity, 
nothing  more  severe  than  her  mildness; 
nothing  more  melancholy  than  her  sweet- 
ness,  nothing  sweeter  than  her  melancholy. 
Her  ligare  denotes  mortification  without 
theleast  parade;  her  words  are  like  silence, 
and  her  silence  has  words : her  exterior  is 
always  the  same ; her  dress  exhibita  no- 
thing refined  or  cnrions ; her  ornaments 
I consist  in  their  plainness.  The  good  speak 
of  her  with  admiration,  and  the  wicked 
dare  not  attack  her.  Let  the  prieats  of 
the  Lord,  on  beholding  her,  be  filled  with 
i profonnd  veneration.”  J 
| In  the  ages  of  greatest  fervour,  a due 
and  rational  attention  to  health  was  never 
excluded  in  the  most  austere  discipline  of 
penitents.  St.  Jerome,  in  condemning  im- 
moderate fasts  and  austerities,  quotes  the 
saying  of  the  Beven  sages  of  Greece, — 
"Nothing  too  much and  declares  it  to 
be  as  wisc  and  just  a maxim  as  it  is  cele- 
brated.§  St.  Bonaventura  mentions  that 
the  blessed  St.  Francis  would  never  suffer 
his  friars  to  injure  their  health  by  too  much 
I severity.  Experience,  indeed,  would  here 
suffice.  St.  Hilarion  lived  to  the  age  of 

• Dante,  Purg.  xxvi.  t Id.  xxir. 
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eighty-four  ; St.  Augustin  and  St.  Jerome, 
Paphnutius,  Macarius  and  St.  Francis  de 
Paul,  lived  to  ninety ; St.  Anthony  to  one 
hundred ; Edalricus,  Bishop  of  Padua,  to 
one  hundred  and  five ; St.  Simeon  Stylites 
to  one  hundred  and  ten;  St.  Paul  the 
Hermit  to  one  hundred  and  thirteen ; 
Arsenius  and  Romualdus  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  : and  all,  after  a life  of 
rigid  abstinence  and  fasting.  Hear  how  St 
Chrysostom  writes  to  Olympias:  "Neither 
the  rigour  of  winter  nor  the  weakness  of 
my  health,  should  inspire  you  with  any 
fear.  The  winter,  though  as  severe  as  in 
Armenia,  and  that  is  to  say  every  thing, 
does  not  incommode  me  to  excess,  for  we 
have  taken  measures  against  it,  and  we 
neglect  nothing  to  secure  us  from  its  in- 
conveniences.  For  that  purpose  we  keep 
up  a good  fire — we  carefully  exclude  the 
external  air  from  our  apartment — we  cover 
ourselves  with  many  clothes ; and,  as  a 
last  reaource,  we  keep  within  doors.  After 
my  example,  venerable  Olympias,  attend 
to  your  health  ; I conjure  you,  I ask  it  of 
you  as  a grace.  Direct  all  your  attention 
to  keep  off  infirmities.  Kemember  too, 
that  sadness  can  cause  infirmities.  Think 
of  the  misery  of  those  whose  body  is  worn 
down  by  sickness,  and  reduced  to  such  a 
state  that  they  can  no  longer  enjoy  either 
the  seasons  or  the  things  needful  to  life. 
I implore  you  then  to  procure  the  assist- 
ance  of  the  most  skilful  physicians,  and  to 
apply  the  proper  remedies  to  deliver  you 
from  these  maladies."* — “If  some  should 
come  and  say  to  you  not  to  fast,  lest  you 
should  be  made  weak,  do  not  believe  them 
nor  listen  to  them,"  says  St.  Athanasius, 
“for  by  them  the  enemy  suggests  this. 
Reroember  what  is  written, — that  when 
the  three  children  and  Daniel,  and  the 
other  captive  youths,  were  led  by  the  King 
of  Babylon,  and  commanded  to  eat  of  his 
table,  and  they  refused,  and  did  eat  only 
of  the  seeds  of  the  earth,  that,  after  ten 
days,  when  introduced  into  the  presence 
of  the  king,  their  faces,  instead  of  being 
squalid,  appeared  more  beautiful  than  those 
of  the  others  who  had  been  fed  at  the 
royal  table.  See  then,"  continues  this 
great  saint,  “ that  fasting  does  not  produce 
what  you  dread.  It  cures  diseases,  it  dries 
up  the  humours  of  the  body  ; it  puts  the 
demon  to  flight ; it  expels  bad  thoughts ; 
it  renders  the  mind  clearer,  the  heart  purer, 
the  body  holier  ; and,  in  short,  it  raises  man 
to  the  throne  of  God." 

• Letter  to  Olympiis. 
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Finally:  ia  theFatherof  the  Scholastic 
Theology,  we  find  the  same  eounsels  of 
prudeuce  and  moderation  : — “ Injure  not 
your  health,"  says  St.  Anselm.  “ Melius 
| est  enim  ut  cura  salute  corporis,  lreto  ani* 
mo  aliquid  faciatis,  quam  per  aegritudinem 
ab  his  qute  cum  loetitifi  tene  facitis,  defi- 
ciatis."* Thus,  tliose  extravagant  and 
gloomy  ini  ages  of  penance,  which  some 
men  associate  with  the  remembrance  of 
the  scholastic-romantic  ages,  have,  in  gene* 
i ral,  no  other  foundation  but  the  fancy  of 
poets  and  the  misrepresentation  of  the 
I adversaries  of  the  holy  Church. 

But  let  us  on ; our  length  of  way  ad- 
monishes  to  speed,  and  we  have  to  mark 
other  instances  of  mortification  and  pen- 
ance, as  connected  with  the  character  of 
those  who  moumed  with  effectu al  grief. 
To  speak  of  the  ordinary  exercises  which 
were  recommended  by  the  universal  con- 
sent  of  the  spiritually  wise,  would  be  long 
and  ncedless.  In  this  respect,  the  man* 
ners  of  the  middle  ages  present  nothing 
remarkable,  excepti ng  the  fervour  and 
sincerity  with  which  the  discipline  of  a 
penitential  life  was  observed  by  men  in 
every  class  of  society.  Behold  that  race  of 
moumers,  all  downward  lying,  prone  upon 
the  ground,  and  weeping  sore.  These  are 
the  elect  of  God,  in  whom  repentant  tears 
mature  that  blessed  hour,  when  they  shall 
find  absolution  from  the  holy  Church,  and 
with  Heaven  acceptance.  “My  soul  hath 
cleaved  to  the  dust,"  you  hear  with  such 
deep  sighs  uttered,  that  tliey  well  nigh 
choke  the  words.  But  let  us  pass  on  to 
view  stili  more  remarkable  fruits  of  pen- 
ance, undertaken  by  contrite  sinners,  some 
of  whose  voluntary  penal  woes  are  well 
calculated  to  excite  our  astonishment. 
Genebaud,  Bishop  of  Laon,  penetrated 
with  a sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  his  con- 
duct  in  having  yielded  to  a foul  tempta- 
tion,  sent  to  entreat  St.  Remi  to  come  to 
Laon,  at  whose  feet  he  prostrated  himself, 
and  confessed  his  fault.  To  repair  the 
public  scandal  of  his  fall,  the  bishop  shut 
himself  up  in  a dark  cell,  more  like  a 
tomb  than  the  abode  of  a living  man,  and 
there  he  passed  seven  years  in  prayer  and 
fasting,  tears  and  watching.  During  this 
time,  St.  Remi  undertook  the  charge  of 
i his  diocese,  and  at  its  expiration,  he  re- 
sto red  him  to  his  episcopal  see.f  In  the 
j year  58 2,  St.  Hospice,  a recluse,  shut  him- 
1 self  up  in  a tower  to  do  penance,  nearace- 


lebrated  monastery  at  N ice,  in  Provence.  In 
that  tower  he  lived  a long  time  till  his  death. 
Celebrated  also  was  the  example  of  Domi- 
nick  loricat,  or  the  Cuirassed,  a renowned 
penitent  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
so  called  because  he  wore  next  the  skin  a 
coat  of  mail,  which  he  used  to  lay  aside 
only  for  the  discipline.  The  extraordinary 
austerities  of  this  man  fumished  a strik- 
ing  lesson  to  the  rude  warriors  who  kuew 
hira,  of  the  heinousness  of  fiin.  But  as 
they  were  accustomed  to  a life  of  every 
kiud  of  hardship,  a moderate  penance 
would  have  been  counted  for  nothing : or  : 
rather,  it  would  have  seemed  to  them  like 
a recognition  of  the  lightness  of  sin.  Some 
modern  writers,  who  profess  to  philoso-  : 
phize,  express  the  utmost  astonishment  at 
roeeting  with  such  acts  of  mortification  in 
a religion  which  lays  claim  to  peace  and 
blessed  charity  : but  such  amaze  will  not 
be  long  the  inmate  of  a thoughtful  breast. 

If  it  had  been  evinced  in  ages  of  faith, 
they  who  expressed  it  would  have  been  re-  j 
ferred  for  solution  to  the  Gospel  which  is 
read  on  the  first  Sunday  of  that  solemn 
scason,  when  the  Church  6ings  “Creator 
alme  siderum,"  and  reminds  men  of  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  tojudgment;  and  of 
those  dread  words,  “And  these  shall  go 
away  into  everlasting  punishment.  but  the 
just  unto  life  eternal." — “ What  will  be  the  • 
tribunal  of  the  Judge,"  cries  St.  Augustin,  i 
“when  the  cradle  of  the  infant  terrified 
proud  kings. ’*  Who  can  tliink  of  the  I 
day  of  his  coming?  and  who  will  stand  to 
behold  him?  At  that  tremendous  hour 
of  last  judgment,  when,  as  St.  Ephrem 
says,  “the  priest  will  be  separated  from 
the  priest,  the  bishop  from  the  bishop,  the 
father  from  the  son,  the  daughter  from  the 
mother, — when  the  reprobate,  cast  off  froin 
before  the  face  of  God,  will  find  themselvw  i 
alone,  deprived  of  all  assistance,  abandom  | 
ed  even  by  hope, — when  they  will  cry,  ‘0  I 
how  could  we  lose  in  indifference  the  time  j 
that  was  given  us ! What  shall  we  do?  | 
Alas  ! we  can  do  no  longer  penance!  The 
tiine  is  past  No  more  shall  we  see  the 
innumerable  legions  of  angels  and  saints, 
no  more  shall  we  contemplate  that  true 
light  which  enlightens  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  ! Behold  us  here  isolated,  rejected,  j 
far  from  God,  far  from  joy.  Farewell,  ye 
just;  farewell,  apostles,  prophets,  martyrs.  | 
Farewell,  all  ye  that  are  bappy  and  holy ! t 
These  were  the  considerations  which 
moved  men  with  such  force  to  do  penanoe 
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seriously ; for  they  said  with  St.  Augustin 
“ If  man  wished  to  punisti  himself,  God 
would  spare  him.  Sit  oportet  ipse  severus 
in  se,  ut  in  eum  sit  misericors  Deus."* 

Hear  bow  St  Odo,  the  abbot  of  Cluny, 
speaks  of  the  danger  of  sin  ; and  consider 
what  an  impression  sucb  words  must  have 
made  upon  the  simple,  profound,  and  sus- 
ceptible  minds  of  men  in  the  tniddle  ages. 
“ Adam  once  sinned,  and  is  dead.  If  you 
therefore  should  sin,  expect  not  to  be 
spared.  If  any  one  could  have  been  spared, 
it  would  have  been  Adam,  who  was  new- 
made,  tender,  and  rude,  and  who  had 
before  known  no  sin  ; — but  as  for  you  who 
wish  to  sin  after  the  Law,  after  the  Pro- 
pheta, after  the  Gospel,  after  the  Apostles, 
— what  hope  can  there  be  of  indulgence  ?”f 

There  is  one  remarkable  characteristic 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  we  should  con- 
stantlv  bearin  mind  whenever  we  institute 
a comparison  between  there  and  our  own 
times,  in  relation  either  to  1 iterature,  art, 
or  religion, — it  is,  tliat  these  things  were 
ali  taken  seriously,  taken  in  eamest.  While 
hearing  the  re  oderas  converse  ou  subjecta 
of  religious  truth,  one  reight  expect  every 
moment  that  some  of  tkem  would  have 
sufficient  acuteness  and  consistency  as  to 
propose  a question  like  tliat  of  Callicles, 
to  Socrates,  who,  after  hearing  his  noble 
statement  of  the  evil  of  sin,  consisting  in 
ita  nature  rather  than  in  ita  punishment, 
exclaims,  “ O Socrates,  teli  us  whether  you 
say  these  things  seriously  or  only  in  jest, 
for  if  you  are  serious,  and  it  be  reully  true 
what  you  now  say,  without  doubt  it  follows 
that  our  whole  life  is  perverse,  and  that 
we  do  all  things  exactly  contrary  to  what 
we  ought.J 

In  the  middle  ages,  it  is  true  men  did 
not  seem  to  believe  that  the  way  to  heaven 
waa  precisely  the  broadest  and  easiest  that 
presented  itself  to  the  senses ; they  were 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  their  souls 
could  not  be  saved  without  retirement,  reedi- 
tation,  and  occasional  renouncement  of  law- 
ful  pleasures ; many  of  the  penitential  aus- 
terities  were  no  doubt  great ; but  who  can 
hear  without  trembling  what  St.  Gregory 
says,  “ that  more  men  perish  by  means  of 
false  penance  than  by  impenitence  itself 
and  after  this,  who  can  feel  inclined  to 
criticise  the  penitents  of  ages  of  faith  ? It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  but  that 
occasionally  the  spirit  of  hurean  severity 
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may  have  mixed  itself  with  the  austerity 
of  penance,  so  as  to  have  occasioned  great 
and  grievous  abuse.  Wheu  tlie  passions 
of  men  are  strong,  they  are  sometimes 
fearful  even  in  the  deeds  which  spring 
frore  virtuous  sources;  and  the  facta  of 
ancient  histon'  are  not  to  be  concealed 
because  some  men  in  modera  times  have 
chosen  to  exaggerate  and  pervert  them 
tlioughtlessly,  or  for  malignant  purposes. 
The  horrible  tale  professing  to  reveal  the 
secrets  of  monastic  penance  in  the  middle 
ages,  which  the  genius  of  a modera  bard 
has  rendored  so  familiar,  contains  abund- 
ant interaal  evidence,  tliat  the  author 
wrote  from  vague  and  general  report,  and 
without  having  ever  studied  tlie  subject 
which  he  preteuded  to  illustrate.  Who 
that  has  read  the  rules  of  the  blessed  St. 
Benedict,  breathing  nothing  but  seraphic 
love  and  sanctity,  will  not  lift  up  his 
hands  in  astonishment,  on  hearing  that 
account  of  tlie  judgment  pronounced  upon 
Constance  de  Beverley  in  the  abbey  of 
Lindisfarn,  where  the  three  Heads  of 
liouscs  are  feigned  to  have  sat  for  horrible 
doorn : 

" AU  servant*  of  S fluit  Benedict, 

The  statutes  of  wkose  order  striet 
Ou  iron  table  lay !” 

As  if  that  holy  book  gavo  them  authority 
to  commit  tlie  barharous  deed  which  im- 
parts  such  a horrible  iutent  to  this  nar- 
rative. 

How  grave  and  moral  writers  can  be 
guilty  of  this  strange  rcadincBS  to  admit 
and  propagate  slanders  against  the  saintly 
and  illustrious  dead,  I know  not,  nor  is  it 
necessary  for  us  here  to  inquire.  What 
we  have  to  do  is  to  examine  the  real  facta 
which  may  have  originally  suggested  the 
idea  of  this  celebrated  romance ; and  no 
one  need  shrink  from  such  an  investi gation, 
through  a tenderaess  for  the  character  of 
former  times,  for  it  is  no  reproach  peculior 
to  any  age,  that  some  men  should  bave 
been  found  in  it,  who  were  without  pru- 
dence  or  without  charity.  The  first  men- 
tion  of  a penitential  prison  for  guilty 
monks,  occurs  in  the  writings  of  St.  John 
Climachus,  who  was  abbot  of  Mt.  Sinai, 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  St.  Bene- 
dict who  lived  before  this  book  of  St,  John 
Climachus  had  appeared,  prescribed  in  his 
rule  vurious  modes  of  correction  for  monks 
who  offended,  but  he  makcs  no  mention  of 
a prison;  although  in  the  XVlIIth  chapter, 
he  enumerares  accuratcly  all  the  precau- 
tions  and  punishments  to  he  used  before 
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expelling  a monk  as  ineorrigible.  ••  But," 
savs  Mabillon,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Monastic  prisons,  “ the  hardness  of  some 
abi» ts  in  subsequent  times,  « as  carried  to 
such  au  excess,  tbat  they  mutilated  the 
litnbs  of  some  monks  wlio  «ere  guilty  ol' 
gruat  erimes,  so  tbat  the  monks  obtained 
from  Ohariemagne,  an  especial  decr»?  for 
tbeir  protection.  Ali  tbe  abbots  being 
asserabled  at  Aix-la-Chnpclle,  in  817,  or- 
dered  tbat  in  each  raonastcry  tbere  should 
be  a retired  house,  domus  semota,  for  tbe 
guilty,  a ehamber  vrith  a tire-plaee  and  an 
anti-vhamber  for  work.  This  was  ordained 
by  ali  tbe  abbots  of  tho  empire,  F rance, 
Gerraany,  and  Italy.  It  was  in  subsequent 
times  tbat  Matthew  Prior  of  Sl  Martin- 
des-Champs,  according  to  tbe  report  of 
Peter  tlie  Venerable.  inventori  a featful 
kind  of  prison  wbiclt  was  without  light, 
and  destined  for  those  wbo  were  tu  be 
perpetually  confined,  and  it  was  called  the 
Vade  in  Pure.  I lia  abbot  was  guilty  of 
this  excess  throngh  his  extramgant  severity 
and  hatred  of  sin . but  be  inflieted  it  npon 
only  ono  criminal  monk.  Stephen,  Areh- 
bisbop  of  Toulouse,  complained  of  tbcse 
inventionis  to  king  John,  “de  horribili 
rigore  quem  monachi  exercebant  adversus 
monachos  graviter  peccantes.'  This  led 
to  measures  of  prevention  in  future ; Ma- 
billon expresse*  his  astonishment  at  such 
inhumanity  in  monks,  wbo  ouglit  to  be 
nuxiels  of  ali  gentlensss  and  compassion ; 

i 

i 


but  it  should  be  remembered  how  rare 
and  isolattd  were  such  instances  in  tbe 
long  succession  of  agee  : how  solitary  they 
stand  in  history,  and  unconnected  «ith 
any  part  of  monastie  discipline ; and  tbat 
after  ali,  the  immunities  of  tbe  religioos, 
who  were  not  subjeet  to  tbe  civil  power, 
made  some  provision  for  the  punishment 
of  great  offendere  absolutely  necessary 
As  for  the  storv  of  Constance,  it  is  utterly 
defective  in  regard  to  history.  inasmuch  as 
the  extensiori  of  such  penalties  to  com- 
munities  of  women  is  a mere  inventioa; 
and  even  if  tlie  author  had  adbered  to 
limita  within  whicb  he  would  have  had 
some  foundntion,  the  unw&rranted  asser 
tions,  to  use  the  genti  est  expression,  whieli 
are  woven  through  the  whole  tissue  of  his 
poem,  would,  to  any  reader  of  moderate 
lustruetion,  have  dcstroyed  ali  colouring 
of  truth.  This  Matthew  Prior  of  St 
Martin-des-Champs,  lo  whom  ho  is  so 
greatlv  indebtwl,  was  not  to  mankind  but 
to  sin  a foe ; ignorant  it  is  truo,  but  jus- 
tifying  no  juvet  in  the  «onclusion  that  1« 
had  retired  itito  the  cloister  “ for  despite 
and  envy or  "that  he  joyed  in  doing 
ili."  The  whole  abuse  is  to  be  aseribed  to 
tlie  extravagant  xeal  of  some  wuQ.ineaning 
men  in  times  of  great  severity  of  prin- 
cipies : and  we  find  that  tbere  «as  no 
obstaele  or  delay  in  providing  sgainst  it 
effectual  remedies 
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E lmve  «J  ready  geen  some 
of  the  «orks  of  mourning 
which  were  substituted  for 
the  solemn  public  penance 
oftheancientcanons;  but 
tbat  wbicb  in  a literary  or 
poetical  point  of  view,  is 
the  most  interestingof  theseworkB,  remains 
to  be  considered,  which  consisted  in  the 
pUgTimages  either  expressly  prescribed 
or  voluntarily  undertaken  for  the  correc- 
tion  of  passione  and  the  expiation  of  sins. 
Of  the  former,  some  were  imposed  for  great 
ofienees  as  a more  severe  penalty  than  that 
which  was  enacted  against  them  by  the 
civil  laws.  Men  who  had  oommitted  homi- 
cide  were  ordered  to  go  on  pilgrimagc  to 
various  holy  places  in  foreign  lands,  bound 
all  the  while  with  iron  chains,  for  in  these 
sges  capital  punishment  was  rarely  in- 
flicted,  These  chains  were  worn  round 
the  neck  and  also  on  both  arma;  some- 
times  the  pilgrims  deserved  to  be  freed 
from  them,  and  then  they  were  freed  in 
the  church.*  The  four  miserable  knights 
who  murdered  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury, 
after  long  wanderings,  were  enjoined  to 
make  a pilgrimagc  to  Jerusaletn,  and  there 
to  live  as  penitential  convertson  the  black 
mountain.  Some  were  to  be  condcmned 
to  pass  the  whole  remainder  of  their  lives 
on  pilgrimage.  Such  were  degraded  priests 
wbo  should  have  discovered  the  secret  of 
confession.  “ Deponatur,  et  omnibus  die- 
bus vitffi  suffi  ignominiose  peregrinando 
pergaL"  We  re  ad  of  others  who  were 
never  to  remain  more  than  one  night  in 
the  sarae  place. 

At  Rheims  disputes  and  combata  be- 
tween  the  citizens,  used  generally  to  be 
terminated  by  the  sheriffs,  and  the  most 
usual  penalty  inflicted  was  a pilgrimage. 
The  persons  condemned  were  to  set  out  on 
a fixed  day,  and  to  remain  in  the  town  in- 
dicated  duringthree,  six,  ortwelve  months, 
and  to  bring  back  authentic  certificates. 
It  was  generally  a pilgrimage  to  St.  James 
in  Gallida,  toTours,  Toulouse,  Marseilles, 
or  Boulogne  sur  Mer.  The  two  enemies 
were  often  condemned  to  travel,  but  in 

* Mabillon,  Picht  in  II.  Swcol.  Benedici.  $ 5. 


different  directions,  which,  as  Anquetil 
remarks,  “was  a simple  and  wise  method 
of  reestablishing  peace  between  them,  for 
time  and  new  objects,  and  the  interposi- 
tion  of  friends  to  calm  the  minds  of  both 
parties,  were  always  suro  to  heal  the 
wounds."*  But  the  pilgrims  who  chiefly 
demand  our  attention  at  present  belong  to 
a different  class  from  these : they  were  men 
who,  without  having  rendered  themselves 
amenable  to  human  laws,  had  undertaken 
painful  joumeys  in  obedience  to  what  was 
prescribed  to  them  by  religion,  as  affording 
the  means  of  correcting  vices,  and  of  aton- 
ing  in  the  sense  required  for  the  sins  of 
their  past  life. 

The  palmer  differed  from  the  pilgrim 
in  having  no  fixed  residence,  but  spending 
his  life  in  visiting  holy  places,  at  the  same 
time  professing  voluntary  poverty.  Spen- 
cer,  without  scorn,  describes  the  former : 

" At  length  they  chaunst  to  meet  upon  the  way 
An  aged  sire,  in  long  blackc  wecdes  yclad 
His  feete  all  baro,  his  beard  all  hoarie  grey. 
And  by  hia  bolt  his  booke  he  hanging  bad ; 
Sober  'he  seemde,  and  very  sagely  sad ; 

And  to  the  ground  his  eyes  were  lowly  bent. 
Simple  in  uov,  and  voide  of  malice  bad  ; 

And  all  the  way  he  prayed  as  he  went 
And  often  knockt  hia  breast,  aa  ena  that  did 
repent”* 

The  Church  had  introduced  the  custom 
of  assigning  a joumey  to  the  holy  land  as 
an  efficacious  penance ; and  there  are  not 
wanting  even  modum  writers  separated 
from  its  communion  who  can  discum  and 
point  out  the  wisdom  of  what  was  thus  re- 
commended.  “I  know  of  nothing,’  says 
one  of  these,  “ so  likely  to  bow  down  a 
promi  spirit,  and  soften  it  into  deep  and 
purifying  thought,  as  a long  distant 
journey.  There  is  no  heart  proof  against 
the  solemn  infiuence  of  solitude  among 
strange  and  impressive  scenes.  The  con- 
fidence  which  it  has  in  itself,  and  in  which 
its  contempt  for  the  future  was  intrenched, 
gradually  gives  way  among  them.  The 
new  fornis  under  which  nature  presents 
herself,  are  so  many  proofs  that  there  is 

* Hist.  do  Rheims,  lib.  III.  IS5. 
t F.  Q.  I 1. 
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an  cxistence  and  a power,  of  which,  in  the 
thoughtless  uniformitv  of  ihe  past,  it  had 
received  no  idea,  and  with  that  new  con- 
scionsness,  rushes  in  a irain  of  feelings, 
which,  if  not  the  same,  are  nearer  than  most 
others  to  those  inspired  bv  religion.  For 
this  effect  of  the  long  and  oflen  perilotia 
jouraev  which  he  piescribed,  the  priest 
might  look  with  some  degree  of  confidence  ; 
and  no  donbt  experience  tanght  him,  that 
the  hardicst  ot  hia  penitents  waa  not  likely 
to  come  hack  from  Syria  with  a mind  un- 
impreased  with  the  aentimenta  he  wiahed  to 
inspiro.  Other  advantagea  also  presented 
theinselves  in  faronr  of  this  kind  of  penance. 
To  the  natura)  influence  of  the  joumey 
through  wild  and  distant  countries,  was 
added  that  of  the  example  of  many  devout 
and  enthusiaatic  wanderers.  At  evety  stage 
of  his  route,  the  traveller  was  sure  to  meet 
one  or  more  of  these  humble  palmers, 
either  hastening  to,  or  returning  from,  the 
holy  city.  Thcir  humilitv,  self-denial,  and 
constant  prmyer,  wcre  powerful  appeals  to 
the  hanghtv  soul  of  the  unwilling  pilgrim. 
Generallv  also  he  was,  by  the  nature  of  his 
expedition,  far  separated  from  his  former 
companions  : for  his  proud  knights  and 
splendid  retinue  no  longer  followed  him  as 
a gay  and  gallant  noble ; and  if  they 
accompanied  him,  it  was  to  be  worshippers, 
like  himself,  at  the  holy  toinb.  He  was 
thus  led  to  forrn  associations  which  materi- 
all  v aided  the  purposes  for  which  the  penance 
was  imposed,  and  the  priest  knew  that  his 
instrnctions  and  exhortations  to  repentance 
wotild  be  repeated  as  many  times  as  there 
were  leagues  between  his  |>arish  and  the 
sacred  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Nor  are  reasons 
of  another  kind  wanted  to  jnstify  the  pre- 
ference  of  pilgrimages  over  other  penances. 
What  could  be  more  proper  than  to  send 
him,  wbo  had  broken  the  laws  of  Christ,  to 
contemplate  the  scenes  which  had  been  hal- 
lowed  by  his  suflerings  ? What  could  better 
persuade  to  repentance,  than  the  sight  of 
objects  which  recalled  to  mind  all  he  had 
done  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  and  to  bring 
them  under  the  dominion  of  love  and  peace  ? 
The  guihy  violator  of  divine  laww  could  not 
tread  the  streets  of  the  holy  city,  without 
feeling  as  if  the  very  stones  cried  out  against 
him,  to  remind  him,  as  his  eyes  tumed 
towards  the  heights  of  Calv&ry,  that  he  had 
‘ crucified  tbe  Son  of  God  afresh.’  " So 
far  this  writer.  But  the  moral  advantages 
of  this  discipline  were  well  understood  and 
explained  with  greater  cleameas  at  the  time 
when  it  received  the  highest  sanction.  In 
all  ages,  many  of  those  who  thought  seri- 


ouslv  about  their  salvation,  nsed  at  times  to 
leave  their  horne  and  family  to  have  leisure 
to  follow  God,  disengaged  from  domestic 
cares,  going  out  of  their  own  country  like 
the  Magi,  to  repair  to  Christ. 

We  rcad  of  many  saints  who,  by  the 
inspiration  of  God,  have  abandoned  houses, 
and  riches,  and  friends,  to  travel  like  pil- 
griins  through  strange  nations,  in  order  to 
sene  him  more  at  case  and  freedom.  In 
this  conduct,  they  imitated  not  only  Abra- 
ham  but  the  apostles.  They  felt  that  the 
distractione  and  ties  of  a multitude  of  friends 
and  riebes,  and  worldlv  concerns,  left  them 
not  sufficient  leisure  to  attend  to  the  interests 
of  their  souls,  and  the  fruits  of  sttch  pilgrim- 
ages were  so  notorious  that  it  becaine  t i 
proverb.  “ Exeat  aula  qui  volet  esse  pios.” 

Many  remarkable  exemples  of  this  kind 
are  found  in  tbe  records  of  the  middle  age. 
Frodoard,  in  his  hislory  of  the  Church  of 
Rheints  relates,  that  in  the  time  of  Foulqnes 
Archbishop,  who  had  succeeded  Hincmar, 
there  came  into  the  province  of  Rheims, 
seven  brothers,  Gibrian,  Helan,  Tresan, 
Germain,  VeraD,  Atran  and  Peuan,  with 
their  three  sisters,  Fracia,  Promptie,  and 
Possenna,  come  from  Ireland  in  pugrinuge, 
for  the  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and 
they  establiahed  themselves  each  in  a sepa- 
rate place  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Manie. 
Gibrian,  who  was  a priest,  inhabited  the 
village  of  Cosse,  where  he  lived  many  years 
soberlv,  justly,  and  piously,  applying  bim- 
self  till  tbe  end  of  his  life  to  combat  for  his 
salvation.*  In  the  serenth  century.  St. 
Giles  secing  that  he  could  not  lead  an  ob- 
scure and  retired  life  in  his  own  country, 
where  his  piety  and  learning  made  him  the 
object  of  goneral  admiration,  resolved  to 
leave  it  to  aroid  the  applause  of  men  ; he, 
therefore,  passed  iuto  France,  and  chose  for 
his  dwelltng  a hennitage  in  the  desert,  which 
was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhonc.  Thence 
he  retnoved  imo  a place  called  Garde,  and 
thence  into  a forest  in  the  diocese  of  Nismes. 
The  Saxon  chronicle  relates,  that  in  tbe 
year  891,  “ three  Scots  from  Ireland,  came 
to  King  Alfred  in  a boat  without  any  oars; 
they  had  stolen  away  becanse  they  wonld  lire 
in  a state  of  pilgrimage  for  the  lore  of  God, 
they  recked  not  where.  The  boat  in  which 
they  came  was  made  of  two  hides  and  a half ; 
and  thev  took  with  them  provisions  for  seven 
nights,  and  within  seven  nights  they  came 
to  land  in  Cornwall,  and  soon  after  went  to 
king  Alfred.  They  were  named  Dubslane, 
Macbeth,  and  Mmlinman.”  From  the  same 
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motives  monks  came  from  Romo  into 
Ireland,  being  also  drawn  thither  by  ihe  de- 
sire  of  a stricter  life,  or  the  love  of  sacred 
leaming.*  Bede  relates  of  St.  Hilda,  " that 
after  dedicating  herself  wholly  to  the  Service 
of  God,  she  intended,  fiom  the  province  of 
the  Eaat  Angles,  to  paaa  over  if  possible 
into  France,  forsaking  her  native  country 
and  ali  that  she  had,  and  there  to  live  a 
stranger  for  our  Lord,  in  the  inonastery  of 
Celles,  that  so  she  inight  the  more  easily 
merit  the  etcrnal  country  ofheaven.”  These 
motivcs  were  expressly  approved  of  by  the 
greatest  philosophers  of  the  tniddle  ages. 
“Change  of  place,"  says  St.  Bonaventura, 
"is  soinetimcs  favonrable  to  the  spiritual 
health  of  novices.  In  changing  place  they 
change  objecta  which  mav  have  led  them 
astrav.  Men  often  become  better  and  more 
perfect  by  leaving  for  a time  their  country 
and  their  native  land."-f-  St.  Jerome  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  a monk  cannot  be  per- 
fect in  his  own  country.^  In  the  last  book, 
we  observed  that  the  interests  of  leaming 
were  thought  to  require  absence  in  a foreigu 
country,  and  now  it  appears  that  a journey 
to  strange  lands  waa  deemed  no  leas  condu- 
cive  to  thoae  of  a spiritual  nature.  The 
moderna  are  for  placing  the  aummit  of  virtue 
and  happinesa  in  domestic  repose,  but  after 
all,  what  skills  it  in  thia  voyage  of  life,  to 
cast  anchor  and  aay  to  one's  bark,  " Let  ns 
reat  here  ; behold  the  port  which  ia  appoint- 
ed  to  yon ! here  you  shall  aleep  like  an 
island  of  the  sea,  which  the  force  of  the  bit- 
ter  waves  cannot  disturb  ? On  the  wide 
seas  of  thia  world  theie  is  no  port,  and  ahip- 
wrreck  alone  casta  us  upon  the  shore."§  St 
Auguatin  treats  at  large  upon  the  social  life, 
and  ahows  to  how  many  evils  and  offences 
it  is  exposed,  notwithatanding  all  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  which  men  may  bring  to  it  ;|| 
and  besides,  he  observes,  “ that  after  the  ex- 
ample  of  their  respective  prototypes,  the  two 
citiea  into  which  the  whole  race  of  men  are 
divided,  Jerusalem  and  Babylon,  are  dis- 
tingnished  from  each  other  by  tho  former 
being  in  a state  of  pilgrimage,  and  the  lat- 
ter  in  a condition  of  apparent  reat.  Cain, 
wbose  natne  aignified  posaeasion,  founded  a 
city  earthly,  having  thia  world  for  iw  fixed 
resting  place,  establiahed  in  ita  temporal 
peace  and  felicity ; but  Abel,  whose  name 
denoted  grief,  was  a stranger  and  a wanderer. 
Seth  and  Enos  were  named  after  the  resur- 
rection,  and  the  bope  of  those  who  invoked 

* Monastic.  Hiber.  Introduc. 

t 8.  BonaTenturse  Speculum  Novitiomm,  cap.  2. 

} EpisL  V.  I De  Lamartine. 

U De  Civitate  Dei,  Lib.  XIX.  cap.  9. 


God.  For  thus  the  city  of  God  in  the  time 
of  ita  pilgrimage  is  only  sustained  by  hope, 
which  arises  from  faith  in  the  resurrection 
of  Christ.”  These  are  the  profouud  vicws  of 
St.  Augustin;*  but  in  a lower  sense,  and 
without  reference  to  saints  who  approach 
perfection,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  a foreign 
country  the  pilgrim  or  scholar  has  more  op- 
portunity  for  recollection.  Separated  from 
ionner  companiona  and  occupations,  the 
days  of  his  youth  come  back  upon  him  like 
a plaintiff  strain  of  harmony;  a tone  of 
mourning  pervades  his  thoughts  and  looks. 
Neither  personal  merit  nor  family  connec- 
tious  avail  him  there : he  is  left  alone,  and 
has  occasion  to  think  upon  God  and  on 
eternal  truths  aswell  as  to  praclise  humility 
in  an  eminent  degree.  Introduced  to  a 
diflerent  langtiage  and  to  different  manners, 
hia  former  asaociations  are  brekcn,  and  the 
facilities  to  vice  are  diminished : he  can 
hardly  be  so  profligate  aatobegin  the  abuse 
of  new  words  and  of  new  manners.  Snch 
solitudo  waa  favonrable  to  charity.  Under 
the  strong  religious  impressions  which  it 
was  calculated  to  produce,  every  one  seemed 
a friend,  every  face  was  loved,  every  one  was 
believed  to  be  pions,  and  just,  and  innocent. 
In  society  it  ishard  toretain  snch  a temper; 
hatred,  suspicions,  and  indignation,  easily 
enter  and  possess  the  heart.  Trarelling 
was  a school  of  humility,  when  a great  man 
would  wander  like  Ulysses,  as  a poor  un- 
known  stranger.  We  fiud  the  son  of  Sirach 
testifying  that  he  has  travelled  much,  and 
exhorting  others  to  follow  his  example.  f 
The  ancienta  were  nol  ignorant  of  the  in- 
tellectual  and  moral  good  which  resulted 
from  leaving  horne,  and  visiting  distant 
countries.  Pythagoras,  we  are  told,  finding 
himself  loaded  with  gifts  and  occupations  of 
pnblic  life  by  his  countrymen,  concluded 
that  it  was  most  difficult  to  ait  at  bome  and 
to  philosophiae,  and  remarked,  “that  all 
who  had  before  him  studied  philosophy,  had 
passed  their  lives  among  strangers : there- 
fore  renouncing  all  political  adininistration, 
he  departed  from  Samos  and  repaired  to 
Italy,  where  he  establiahed  himself  in  Cro- 
tona.” J "Abducendus  est  etiam,”  says 
Cicero,  speaking  of  him  whose  passions  were 
to  be  corrected,  ‘‘nonnumquam  ad  alia 
studia,  sollicitudines,  caras,  negotia:  loci 
denique  mutatione,  tamquam  segroti  non 
convalescentes,  stepe  curandus  est."§  So- 
phocles introduces  a king,  acknowledging 

• De  Civitate  Dei,  I.ib.  XV.  cap.  i.  17,  18. 
t Ecclesiast.  XXXIV.  12;  XVI.23;  XXXIX.  5. 
{ Jamblich.  de  Pythagorie.  Vita,  cap.  5. 
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the  benefit  he  hasreceived  from  having  been 
educated  a foreigner  in  a strange  country, 
where  Theseus  says  to  (Edipus, 

ur  oi&a  y avrbs,  o>r  tnai&fvPrjv  £o«oj, 
Sunrtp  <rv .* 

And  when  Pythagoras  returned  to  Samos 
after  an  absence  of  twelve  years,  wc  are  toid 
that  he  was  received  with  admiration  bv  the 
seniors  ; for  that  he  seemed  to  have  brought 
home  from  his  peregrination  more  beauty 
and  wisdom,  and  greater  indication  of  di- 
vinity.f 

With  respect  to  the  Christian  pilgrimages, 
additional  reasons  would  resuit  in  favour  of 
| them,  from  considering  what  was  the  parti- 
cular  objeci  in  view  in  their  institution.  The 
, desire  of  visiting  places,  associated  with  the 
i memory  of  peisons  dear  and  venerable,  is 
a feeling  of  humaniiy  recognised  in  all  ages 
I by  the  universal  race  of  men,  and  interwoven 
with  the  profoundest  roots  of  the  sentient 
piinciple  of  our  nature.  If  it  sprang  from 
' mere  caprice  or  some  particular  error  of  any 
age,  we  should  not  limi  that  its  reasonable- 
ness  could  be  every  where  and  at  all  times 
understood,  as  we  know  that  it  is.  When 
Chateaubriand  was  at  Sparta,  a chiefof  the 
law  desired  to  know  for  what  object  he  had 
come  to  Greece.  Upon  the  interpreter  re- 
plying  that  he  had  come  to  examine  the 
ruins,  the  chief  burst  into  lotid  laughtcr, 
and  regarded  him  as  a madman,  until  he 
added,  “that  he  was  only  passing  on  his 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,”  when  the  other 
exclaimed,  “ Kalo,  kalo,”  making  no  more 
questions,  but  seeming  perfectly  satisfied  ; 
for  all  the  motives  of  religion  are  understood 
and  respected  every  where.  A striking  in- 
stance  of  the  intensity  of  this  feeling  is  fur- 
nished,  by  Father  Bouhours,  in  his  history 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  for  he  relatos,  “ that 
after  the  death  of  the  saint,  one  of  the  In- 
dians  who  had  been  couveited  by  him,  and 
who  was  a most  holy  Christian,  not  content 
with  visiting  the  place  of  his  death,  made  a 
joumey  across  an  immense  country,  and 
passed  the  seas  in  order  to  behold  the  castle 
of  Xavier.  Entering  the  chainber  where 
he  was  bom,  he  threw  hitnself  on  his  knees 
and  kissed  the  ground  and  wept,  after  which, 
without  paying  attention  to  any  thing  else 
in  Europe,  he  returned  to  India,  considering 
as  a gTeat  treasurc,  a little  piecc  of  stone 
which  he  had  picked  out  of  the  wall  of  the 
chamber.”J  The  pilgrimages  to  certain 
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abbev»  like  Einsiedeln,  or  to  Shrines,  as 
that  of  St.  Thornas  at  Cauterbury,  were 
themselves  facts  which,  bv  attesting  the 
truth  of  ancient  prodigies  thus  transmiited 
from  father  to  son,  continuallv  excited  men 
to  greater  fervour.  Visiting  holy  places  also 
to  kiss  the  gpot  which  was  darkened  with  the 
blood  of  martyrs,  or  to  have  a more  lively 
apprehension  of  the  great  mysteries  which 
were  cousuimnated  in  Palestine,  by  behold- 
ing  a representation  of  the  very  places  in 
which  thev  passed,  conduced,  when  perfonn- 
ed  with  what  a certain  great  German  author 
calls  “the  sacramenta!  sense,”  from  the  en- 
joyroent  of  which  none  but  the  race  of  so- 
phists  are  excluded,  to  the  experience  of  a 
kind  of  inspiration ; and  was  an  act  which 
was  known  to  bc  holy  by  its  fruits.  Gene- 
rallv,  as  we  have  already  seen,  tho  object  of 
pilgrimages  was  to  deliver  men  for  a time 
from  temporal  cares  and  acqu&intances, 
from  the  coucerns  of  a family,  and  from  all 
those  solicitudes  of  the  world  which  so  en- 
grost  the  thoughts  of  men,  that  whatever  , 
they  may  pretend  they  cannot  think  upon  i 
God  oi  the  state  of  their  soul,  or  meditate  ; 
on  the  etemal  years.  It  was  also  to  give 
them  opportunity  of  practising  humili tv,  the 
first  step  in  the  heaveuly  life,  and  of  morti- 
fying  their  bodies  by  latigue,  which  of  itself 
might  overcome  sensualitv.  The  very  idea 
too  that  in  going  perhaps  this  journey  of  1 
three  days  into  the  wildemess,  to  sacrifice 
to  the  Lord  their  God,  they  were  also  going 
to  a place  where  thousands  and  millions  had 
gone  before,  in  circumstances  like  their  owu, 
for  the  sake  of  their  souls,  and  where  many 
of  them  had  been  permanently  converted  to 
God,  must  have  spoken  to  the  heart  in 
powerful  language.  Yet  we  find  prudence 
and  moderation  along  with  the  greatest 
fervour,  as  may  be  witnessed  in  the  letter  of 
Petrus  Cellensis  to  the  prior  of  Canterbuiy, 
where  he  says,  “ My  conscience  accuses  and 
excuses  me  for  not  going  to  the  tomb  of  our 
holy  Thornas,  the  precious  martyr  of  God. 

I am  a monk,  an  abbot,  and  an  old  man, 
and  as  such  I ought  not  to  leave  my  cloister, 
nor  neglect  my  temporal  cares,  but  I should 
lean  my  staff  against  my  fig-tree  and  have 
in  mind  the  eternal  years.  It  is  pious  to 
go,  it  is  pious  not  to  go.  The  joumey  is  j 
good  which  is  attended  with  holy  devotion; 
but  the  detention  is  religious  which  is  joined 
with  pious  commemoration.”* 

It  was  ungentle  and  unjust  scom  in 
Milton  to  speak  of  u pilgrims  that  strayed 
so  far  to  seek  in  Golgotha  him  dead,  who 
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lives  in  heaven  a sentence  comprising  a 
most  false  testimony  and  a roost  sophisiical 
objection.  It  was  well  known  by  tbese 
men  who  strayed  to  Golgotha,  that  the  only 
indispensable  pilgrimage  was  that  to  onr 
heavenly  country,  by  the  purification  of  the 
soul  which  might  bo  obtained  without  leaving 
home.  “Non enim,”  as  St.  Augustin  says, 
“ ad  eum  qui  ubique  prsesens  est  locis  mo- 
vemur, sed  bono  studio  bonisque  moribus.’’* 
But  yet  in  spite  of  Miltons  incredulity,  the 
way,  to  the  pilgrims,  might  not  be  in  vain 
nor  unfruitful. 

St.  Paul  desires  that  married  persona 
should  separate  froin  eacli  other  for  a time, 
and  abandnn  the  cares  of  wedded  life,  to 
give  themselres  to  praver.f  By  a pilgrim- 
age this  separation  was  joined  with  prayer, 
and  on  this  ground  Wittwvler,  in  his  liistory 
of  St.  Meinrod  and  the  pilgrimage  of  Ein- 
siedeln,  dcfends  the  piactice  as  beneficia! 
and  holy.  But  it  is  said  abuses  may  have 
followed ; uudoubtedly  it  may  have  been 
so.  But  where  have  not  abuses  followed  ? 
and  as  Tschudi  a German  author  remarks, 
“ that  is  at  once  the  greatest  abuse  when 
men  destroy  what  is  good  in  order  to  prevent 
abuse.”  " There  went,”  you  say,  “ in  the 
holy  throng,  men  of  littlc  worth,  and  hypo- 
crites most  vile,  who  looked  for  nought  but 
gold :’’  God  alone,  it  is  true,  kuows  the 
pilgrim,  but  this  uncertaintv  furnished  no 
valid  ground  for  objection  against  such  a 
practice.  The  devii  led  our  blessed  Saviour 
into  the  holy  city,  and  we  need  not  marvel 
to  find  him  conducting  thither  whom  ho  wiU. 
“ Nor,”  as  St.  Augustin  says,  “ ouglit  the 
sheep  to  lay  aside  their  clothing,  because 
wolves  sometimes  conceal  themselves  in  it.”  J 
Persons,  you  complain,  used  to  desert  their 
families  to  go  on  pilgrimage  ; “ But,”  says 
the  historian  of  Einesideln,  who  wrote  from 
experience,  “ did  thcy  not  retum  better 
fathers,  better  sons,  and  better  men  ? Were 
not  the  proud  becotne  hurnble,  the  weak 
strong,  the  immoral  pure,  and  was  uot  the 
temporary  loss  recompensed  an  hundred 
fold  ?’’ 

Let  it  be  remarked,  too,  that  the  persons 
who  condemn  the  pilgrims  are  themselves 
wanderers,  only  differing  from  them  in  hav- 
ing  no  religious  motive  for  their  way.  Thcy 
are  wanderers,  like  that  hero  of  Paganism, 
who  was  impatient  to  leave  the  people  and 
city  of  the  Phcecians,  and  yet,  no  sooner  is 
hc  departed,  than  we  find  him  crying  out, 

• De  Doctrina  Christiana,  cap.  10. 
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" Ah  ! whither  have  I come  ! Would  that 
I had  remained  there  with  the  Phoecians" — 

aid  oc/xX ov  ptival  TTitpa  ipairjKrtririf 

aereo*  . • 

It  is  not  for  men,  the  sole  of  whose  un- 
blessed  feet  can  find  no  rest,  to  speak  dis- 
dainfully  of  the  pilgrim 's  course,  impelled 
by  a reasonable  desire,  and  bounded  by  a 
holy  vow.  Granting  tliat  the  places  in 
general  to  which  he  repaired  may  have  had 
no  recommendation  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world,  and  of  those  who  retnain  in  it,  what 
then?  Cannot  religion  give  to  parlicular 
places  a charm  and  an  importanco  beyond 
what  commerce  or  pleasure  can  impart  ? 
“ Men,”  saith  Pindar,  “ speak  of  the  Island 
of  Delos,  but  the  gods  in  Olympus  call  it, 
‘ The  far-famed  star  of  the  dark  earth.’  ” 
Loretto  and  Walsingham  make  but  a poor 
ligure  in  the  diary  of  an  epicurean  or  com- 
tncrcial  traveller ; but  in  what  a tender  and 
hallowod  light  are  they  seen  by  the  poor  ? 
In  the  year  1061,  an  obscure  widow,  in- 
liabitiug  a small  village,  on  the  wild  and 
tempestuous  coast  of  Norfolk,  by  crectinga 
littlc  chapel,  resembling  that  at  Nazareth, 
where  our  blessed  Lady  was  saluted  by  the 
angel  Gabriel,  is  able  to  impart  a renown  to 
that  village  which  extends  tliroughout  all 
England ; and  such  as  not  all  the  kings  of 
the  earth  combined,  with  all  the  aid  of  par- 
liaments  to  boot,  could  ever  have  given  to  it. 
Erasmus  describes  Walsingham  in  his  light 
manner , and  yet,  even  from  his  aecouut, 
one  cannot  help  regarding  it  with  intereat : — 
“Not  far  from  the  sea,”  saith  he,  “about 
four  miles,  there  standeth  a town,  living 
almost  of  nothing  else  but  upon  the  resort 
of  pilgrims.  There  is  a college  of  canona 
there,  supported  by  their  offerings.  In  the 
church  is  a small  chapel,  but  adi  of  wood, 
whereunto,  on  either  side,  at  a narrow  and 
little  door,  are  such  admitted  as  come  with 
their  devotions  and  offerings.  Small  light 
there  is  in  it,  and  none  other  but  by  wax 
tapers,  vielding  a most  dainty  and  pleasant 
smell ; nay,  if  yon  look  into  it,  you  would 
say  it  were  the  habitation  of  heavenly  saints, 
indeed,  so  bright  shining  it  is  all  over  with 
precious  stones,  with  gold  and  silver.”  Cam- 
den  ineutions,  that  princes  have  repaired  to 
this  chapel,  walking  thither  barefooL  These 
places  are  now  plundered,  overlhrown,  aud 
stigmatized,  as  the  proper  objects  of  scom 
to  men  of  intelligeuce ; but  is  it  just  to 
prevent  the  poor  from  making  their  inuocent 
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joumey  to  a eros», — to  some  spot,  known  in 
their  annals  as  the  far-famed  stat  nf  the 
dark  eanh, — while  sucli  immense  sums  are 
squandered  upon  voyages  of  mere  pleasure, 
to  visit  springs  of  miueral  «ater,  and  brilliant 
cities,  tbrougb  idleness  and  vanity  ? Whv 
are  the  pious  to  be  condemned  for  seeking 
holy  places  for  tbe  sake  of  edibeation,  in 
order  that  the  visible  and  temporal  tnav  be 
made  the  means  for  them  to  gain  etemity  ? 

To  the  great  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Ein- 
siedeln,  it  «as  the  custom  every  vear  for 
«hole  parishes  of  Switzerland  to  repair,  iu 
soletnn  procession,  with  cross  and  banners : 
vast  numbers  of  nobles  and  princes  also  used 
to  make  this  pilgrimage.  More  collected  or 
saintly  looks  I never  bebeld  than  in  the 
pilgrhns  wbom  I met  along  the  roads  lead- 
ing  to  it.  In  the  vear  1826,  there  «ere, 
among  these  pilgrims,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  communicant»,  which  only  exceed- 
ed  by  a small  number  the  average  amount 
every  vear.  Pilgrims,  before  setting  out  to 
visit  holy  places,  «ere  enjoined  to  hear  mas», 
in  which  «as  to  be  said  the  prayer  for  tra- 
vellers ; and,  at  the  end,  the  Eomon  ritual 
prescribed  various  psalms  and  prayers,  which 
the  priest  was  to  repeat,  in  referenco  to  them. 
In  like  tuanner,  on  tbeir  return,  they  were 
to  receive  a benediction,  the  forrn  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  ritual.  Of  the  ardour 
for  visiting  the  holy  land  in  ages  of  faith, 
there  are  on  record  inanv  affecting  instances. 
Ravmond,  a yonng  man  of  Placentia,  hav- 
ing  been  early  impressed  with  a veneration 
for  the  pious  pilgrims  who  passed  through 
his  native  city,  feli  into  a profound  tnelan- 
choly,  of  which  no  one  could  discover  the 
cause ; at  last,  persuaded  into  a confession 
by  the  biltergriefofhis  affectionale  mother, 
he  told  her  that  his  mouming  originated  in 
his  earnesl  desire  to  visit  Palestiue.  He 
had  concealed  his  desire  till  now,  from  the 
fear  of  afflicling  her ; but,  instead  of  being 
grieved,  as  he  had  expected,  she  regarded 
him,  for  a time,  with  silent  joy,  and  then 
embraced  him,  saying,  “ I am  a widow,  and 
I mav  imitate  the  example  of  St.  Anne,  who 
in  her  widowhood,  quitted  not  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  neither  day  nor  night."  Having 
then  informed  her  son  that  she  was  resolved 
to  accompany  him  on  his  holy  journey,  they 
immediately  made  their  preparations.  Pre- 
vious  to  their  departure,  they  roceived  the 
episcopal  blessiug  from  the  holy  prelate  of 
Placentia,  who  placed  a red  cross  upon  their 
breasts,  and  begged  them  to  remember  their 
country  during  their  meritorious  engage- 
ment,  and  to  pray  that  it  might  be  preserv- 
ed  during  the  calamities  with  which  it  seemed 


threatened  by  signs  from  heaven.  They 
then  took  up  their  staff  and  scrip,  and  set 
out  on  their  journey,  accompanied,  for  a 
short  distance,  by  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bours.  Nothing  remarkable  bcfel  them  on 
the  way ; but  when  they  came  in  sight  of 
Jerusalem,  they  are  described  as  weeping  at 
the  remembrance  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Lord  of  Life.  Their  derolion,  on  apptroach. 
ing  tbe  holy  scpulchre,  was  stili  more  vividly 
excited ; and  as  they  knelt,  pouring  out 
their  souls  at  the  foot  of  tbe  cross,  they 
passionately  desired  that  they  might  die 
there,  where  the  Saviour  himself  had  poured 
out  his  blood.  Having  visited  the  other 
sacred  objecta  in  Jerusalem  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood,  they  set  sail  for  their  native  land ; 
but  scarcely  were  they  embarked,  wben  Ray- 
mond  feli  sick  of  a dangerous  malady,  but  he 
soon  recovered.and  they  arrived  safely  at  land. 
No  sooner,  however,  were  they  thus  near  the 
completion  of  their  long  journey,  than  the 
fond  mother  was  seized  with  a fata!  illness, 
and  expired  in  the  anns  of  ber  son,  spend- 
ing  her  last  breath  in  blessing  him,  and  ex- 
horting  him  to  pursue  a life  of  virtue  and 
piety.  But  a far  more  memorable  example  ! 
is  furnished  by  St.  Jerome,  in  his  immoral  ! 
letters,  describing  the  pilgrimage  of  St. 
Paula  : — "Before  setting  out,  she  divided 
ali  that  she  possessed  among  her  children ; I 
then  she  embatkcd,  weeping,  and  afraid  to 
tum  her  eyes  towards  the  dear  objects  that 
she  was  to  leave  fur  ever.  She  touched  at 
the  isle  of  Pontia,  celebrated  by  the  exile 
of  Flavia  Oomitilla,  who  geneiouslv  con- 
fessed  Christ  in  the  persecution  of  Diocle- 
tian.  She  visited  with  respect  the  modest 
retreat,  where  this  holy  lady  spent  the  long 
years  of  her  martyrdom  ; but  ali  her  wishes 
were  fixed  upon  arriving  at  Jerusalem, 
whilher  she  hastened  on  the  wings  of  faith. 
She  passed  between  Charybdis  and  Scylla, 
in  the  Adriatic,  and  was  obliged  to  stop  at 
Mithon,  to  repair  her  exhausted  strength. 
Thence  she  arrived  successively,  at  Cythera, 
at  the  promontory  of  Malea,  at  Rhodes,  and 
at  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  she  had  the 
consoiation  fo  find  the  holy  Bishop  Epipha- 
nius,  who  retained  her  with  him  for  ten 
days,  which  she  employed  to  the  gloty  of 
God,  in  visiting  the  numerous  monasteries 
which  covered  this  island,  and  every  where 
she  left  abundant  alms  to  the  multitude  of 
holy  personages,  whom  the  renown  of  the 
illustrious  prelate  had  diawn  together  from 
ali  parts  of  the  world.  From  thence  she 
passed  to  Selucia  and  to  Antioch,  where  the 
Bishop  Paulin  detained  her  for  some  time. 
Thence  she  made  a painful  joumey,  during 
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the  depth  of  winter,  through  Phenicia  and 
Syria.  Arrived  at  the  tower  of  Elias,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sarepta,  she  addressed  her 
prayers  to  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and 
1 traversed  the  sands  of  Tyre.  Thence  she 
passed  to  Cotti,  which  is  now  called  Ptole- 
maide, where  she  entered  the  conntry  of 
the  Philistines.  She  saw  the  celebrated  tower 
of  Straton,  and  the  house  of  tkat  Cornelius 
who  is  mentioned  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
where  is  now  a church.  She  passed  through 
Lvdda,  where  Dorcas  and  Enea  were  rui  sed 
to  life  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Then 
she  saw  the  tower  of  Ariinathea,  to  which 
belonged  Joseph,  who  buried  our  Lord. 
Thence  she  passed  by  Ernmaus,  which  is 
now  called  Nicopolis.  Here  the  house  of 
Cleophas  is  stili  shown:  it  is  changed  into 
a church.  Paula  remained  some  lime  at 
Gabaon.  Thence,  leaving  on  the  left  the 
sepulchre  of  Helena,  she  entered  Jerusalem. 
Now  she  gavc  proof  of  her  great  humility  ; 
for,  as  the  proconsul  of  Palestine,  who  knew 
the  fainily  of  the  noble  ladv,  had  prcparcd 
an  apaitment  for  her  in  the  Prctorian  palace, 
she  would  have  no  other  lodging  but  a 
little  humble  cell.  Without  taking  any 
rest,  she  began  to  visit  the  holy  places,  with 
such  an  ardeut  piety,  that,  without  the  de- 
siro  which  pressed  her  to  go  to  prostrate 
herself  in  those  she  had  not  as  yet  seen,  she 
could  not  turn  herself  away  from  those  which 
| she  beheld.  0 what  tears  did  she  pour 
forth  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  and  in  the  holy 
sepulchre ! I call  to  witness  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  Jerusalem  who  were  present.  She 
then  visited  the  citadel  of  Sion,  and  the 
place  where  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon 
the  apostles.  Aftcr  distributing  ali  that  re- 
mained to  her  between  her  servants  and  tho 
poor,  she  departed  at  last  for  Bethlehcm. 
j She  went  a little  out  of  her  way  to  sce  the 
j sepulchre  of  Rachel.  Arriving  at  Bethle- 
hem,  and  entering  into  the  grotto,  she  con- 
templated  the  holy  asylum  of  tho  queen  of 
virgins.  There  1 heard  her  say  that,  with 
the  eyes  of  faith,  she  saw  the  divine  infant, 
and  the  magi  adoring,  and  the  Virgin 
Mother,  and  the  shepherds  hastening  to  be- 
hold  the  Word  made  flesh.  In  the  joy 
which  accompanied  her  holy  tears,  she  cried, 

* Hail  Bethlehcm,  so  worthy  of  thy  name ; 
House  of  Brcad ! where  the  Bread  of  Heaven 
deigned  to  desccnd  for  us.  Ah ! how  is  it 
possible  that  I,  wretchcd  sinuer,  should  bc 
found  worthy  to  kiss  this  cradle,  to  pray  in 
this  cavo,  where  the  Virgin  Mother  deposit- 
ed  her  Divine  fmit  ? This  shall  be  the  place 
j of  my  rest,  since  it  is  the  country  of  my 
God ; here  will  I dwell,  since  iny  God  did 

not  disdain  to  be  boru  here : here  will  I give 
myself  to  that  God  who  gave  himself  up 
for  me.'  Descending  then  to  the  tower  of 
Ader,  she  saw'  the  place  where  Jacob  fed  his 
flocks,  and  where  the  shepherds  heard  the 
angels  siugiug,  ‘Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo.’ 
Thence  she  passed  to  Gaza  and  Bethsura, 
and  to  the  house  of  Sara : she  saw  the  cradle 
oflsaac,  and  the  oak  of  Abraham.  Then 
she  passed  to  Ckebron,  called  Cariath,  that 
is,  the  towm  of  the  four  men,  because  it  was 
supposed  to  contain  the  tombs  of  Abraham, 
Jacob,  Isaac,  and  Adam.  On  the  following 
dav,  at  tho  rising  of  the  sun,  she  stopped 
on  tho  suiumit  of  Caphar  Buruccha,  whence 
she  beheld  the  vast  solitudo,  where  once 
stood  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
But  I retum  with  the  illustrious  traveller  to 
Jerusalem.  Paula  visited  the  tomb  of 
Lazarus  : tho  house  where  dwelt  Mary 
Magdaleu  and  Martha.  She  then  went  to 
Jericho;  and  on  the  way  thought  of  the 
good  Samaritan.  She  stopped  at  tho  place 
where  the  blind  received  their  sight.  The 
next  day,  soon  after  midnight,  she  travelled 
to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  ; and  as  the  first 
rays  of  tho  sun  gilded  its  banks,  she  re- 
flected  on  that  Son  of  J ustice  which  there 
began  his  divine  mission.  She  contemplated 
with  veneration  the  tombs  of  Joskua,  and  of 
Eliezer,  son  of  Aaron ; and  she  could  not 
sufficiently  admire  this  latter,  which  is  at 
Gaban,  in  the  teiritory  of  his  family,  be- 
cause, being  charged  with  the  division  of 
the  conquored  land,  he  had  kept  for  his 
own  part  the  country  which  was  tho  most 
scorched  and  barren.  She  then  visited  Silo 
and  Sichem.  She  entered  a church,  which 
has  been  built  on  tbe  side  of  the  mountain 
of  Garezim,  over  the  well  of  tho  patriarch 
Jacob,  where  our  Saviour  sat  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria.  Thence  she  went  to 
view  the  tombs  of  the  twelve  patriarchs. 
Weak  as  she  was,  she  mounted  on  foot  to 
the  summit  of  the  celebrated  mountain 
where  the  prophet  Abdias  retired  with  the 
huudred  prophets  in  time  of  persecution, 
living  in  caveras,  and  feeding  upon  brcad 
and  water.  Thence  she  went  to  Nazareth, 
to  Chauaan,  and  Capharaaum.  She  saw  the 
Lake  of  Tiberiad,  sanctified  by  the  honour 
of  having  homo  tho  Lord  in  his  uavigations, 
and  tho  desert  where  he  fed  the  multitudo. 
From  the  top  of  Mount  Thabor  she  dis- 
covered  the  mountains  of  Hermon  and 
Hermonium,  and  the  vast  plains  of  Galilee. 
She  was  pointed  out  the  city  of  Nain,  where 
the  widow’s  son  was  raised ; but  time  would 
fail  me  to  describe  all  the  places  which  the 
venerable  Paula  was  prompted  to  visit  by 
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piety  and  faith.  I pa&s,  therefore,  at  once 
mto  F.gypt,  where  she  visited  the  church 
which  is  built  over  the  tomb  of  the  prophet 
Micah.  Then  passing  over  the  immense 
sands  of  the  desert,  where  she  had  nothing 
to  guide  her  but  the  print  of  steps,  almost 
effaced,  of  the  travellers  who  had  preceded 
her  in  that  perilous  way,  she  arrived  at 
the  river  Seor,  and  the  plains  of  Tanis. 
Thenceshe  passed  to  the  city  of  No,  which 
is  now  called  Alexandria.  She  then  visited 
Nitria,  which  had  just  recently  embraced 
the  faith  of  Christ.  The  bishop  of  this 
city,  named  Isidorc,  who  had  had  the 
honour  to  confess  his  religion  generously 
during  a persecution,  came  out  to  meet 
her  with  a crowd  of  monks,  many  of  whotn 
were  priests.  At  the  sight  of  so  many 
eminent  personages,  she  rejoiced  in  the 
glory  of  the  Ia>rd,  acknowledging  herseif 
nnworthy  of  the  honours  there  showed  to 
her.  Then  it  was  that  she  became  ac- 
quainted  with  the  Macaires,  the  Arsetuses, 
the  Serapions,  and  the  crowd  of  other 
saints,  who  were  the  glory  of  Christ  in 
these  countries.  She  visited  the  holy 
solitaries  with  respect,  and  prostrated  her- 
seif humbly  at  the  feet  of  each  of  them. 
In  the  least  of  these  servants  of  God,  she 
thought  she  beheld  God  ; and  it  seemed  to 
her  that  the  honours  she  rendered  to  them 
were  rendered  to  Christ,  whose  image  they 
were  to  her  eves.  O,  wonderful  ardour  ! 
0,  courage ! almost  incredible  in  a woman, 
Paula  would  have  wished  to  have  passed 
the  remainder  of  her  days  with  them,  sub- 
ject  to  their  austere  rule,  if  she  had  not 
been  recalled  to  Palestine ; so,  embarking  at 
Pelusa,  she  passed  to  Magnnia,  and  thence 
returned  to  Hethlehem ; where,  for  the  first 
three  years,  she  inhabited  a small  house, 
until  a monastery  with  cells  had  been  con- 
structed  bv  her  orders.  There,  by  the 
way-side,  she  built  an  hospital,  which  was 
always  open  to  poor  travellers  in  the  very 
place  where  Joseph  and  Mary  had  found 
no  asylum.  Here  ended  her  travels;  and 
from  this  period  (adds  St.  Jerome)  I shall 
confine  myself  to  describe  the  progress 
which  she  continued  to  make  in  vir- 
tue.”* 

The  motives  for  visiting  the  holy  land, 
as  has  been  admitted  by  modern  writere, 
were  reasonable  and  boly  ; and  that  Rome 
should  have  l>een  another  place  to  which 
pilgrims,  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
were  directed,  can  excite  no  surprise,  when 
we  consider  the  religious  interest  attached 
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to  that  venerable  citv,  and  the  indulgences 
which  were  extended  to  those  who  visited 
it  with  a devout  intention.  We  fiqd  re- 
peated  mention  of  thepilgrimages  to  Rome 
in  the  Saxon  Chronicle;  Ina,  king  of 
Wessex,  who  founded  the  monastery  of 
Glastonbury,  afterwards  went  to  Rome, 
and  continued  there  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
Again,  in  the  year  709,  we  read  that  1 
Cenred  went  to  Rome,  and  Offa  with  him; 
and  Cenred  was  there  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  Alfred  sent  pilgrims  to  Rome;  for 
kings  used  often  to  send  pilgrims  thither, 
and  to  Jerusalem,  paying  their  expences, 
as  we  see  in  the  testamen t of  Rene,  King 
of  Sicily,  so  late  as  in  the  year  1474.*  On 
their  return,  such  pilgrims  always  carried 
their  palms  at  the  procession. 

In  the  remarkable  letter  which  Canute 
addressed  to  the  bishops  and  nation  of 
Kngland,  he  describes,  in  simple  and  af- 
fecting  language,  the  motives  which  in- 
duced  him  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  Rome 
and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  pre- 
cisely  similar  they  were  to  those  which 
stili  actuate  every  devout  Catholic  who 
repairs  thither.  independent  of  the  ad- 
vantage  resulting  to  the  traveller  himself, 
there  were  reasons  to  recommend  the  cus- 
tom  of  this  particular  pilgrimage  to  the 
judgment  even  of  those  who  were  politi- 
cally  wise : for,  as  Spedalieri  shotvs,  the 
Christian  pilgrims  meeting  together  in 
Rome  from  every  country,  brought  back 
to  their  own  land  a kind  of  practical  and 
personal  conviction  of  all  being  children  of 
one  mother,  so  that  afterwards  every  one 
felt  within  himself  an  additional  motive 
for  desiring  to  avert  discord,  and  whatever 
rnight  interrupt  the  concordof  the  common 
family.f 

To  estimate  justly  the  disposition  of  the 
pilgrims  mind,  we  should  consider  what 
were  the  difficulties  to  be  encountercd  on 
a journey,  in  the  middle  age,  even,  as  Thu- 
cydides says,  “by  a well-girded  man.”  It 
is  true,  nothing  was  then  more  common 
than  travelling.  What  a great  traveller 
was  St.  Rernard  ! and  how  many  journeys 
did  even  a St.  Theresa  make  for  objects  con- 
nected  with  the  different  establishments 
which  she  founded  throughout  Spain  ! We 
find  no  trace,  indeed,  of  men  and  families 
abandoning  their  native  land  to  travel 
over  the  world,  through  the  vanity  of  that 
knight  in  Ariosto,  who  has  squandered  his 
estate,  and  of  whom  we  are  told, 
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“ Ruined,  at  length  he  thinlca  he  will  begonu 
To  otlier  country,  where  ho  ifl  unknowii.” 

\Ve  have  seen  that  some  travelled  in  or- 
der  to  conceal  their  virtues,  not  their  vices  ; 
bnt  cbivolry  and  the  scholastic  life  corres- 
ponded  with  devotion  in  suggesting  the 
advantages  of  travelling,  like  Homer,  to 
distant  nations,  to  study,  not  alone  the 
manners,  but  also  the  lnws,  customs,  and 
institutions,  tvhich  prevailed  in  different 
places  ; and  the  infiuence  of  the  Catholic 
religio»,  for  more  than  the  wisdom  of  some 
of  the  ancient  sages,  tended  to  overthrow 
those  barriers,  tvhich  national  jealousies 
and  pride  have  so  often,  and  in  so  many 
conntries,  interposed  bettveen  the  mutual 
interconrse  of  men  as  with  the  Dorians, 
who  prohibited  travelling,  and  excluded 
all  foreigners,  through  an  anxiety  to  keep 
up  their  national  character  and  customs, 
and  particularly  as,  under  the  laws  of 
Zaleucus,  who  made  it  death  to  leave  one's 
country  for  another.  Christine  de  Pisan 
deems  it  greatly  in  praise  of  Louis  de 
Hourbon,  fourtb  brother  of  King  Charles 
V.  that  he  was  a great  traveller : “ Moult 
a voyage  et  este  en  maintes  bonnes  et 
honnorables  places."*  George  Chastellain 
could  boast,  in  like  manner,  that  he  had 
travelled  in  France,  Spain,  England,  and 
Italy ; and  the  poet  Ronsard,  that  he  had 
devoted  a long  time  to  this  employment. 

J’ay  long  temps  voyjgd  cn  ma  temlre  jcunesse 

Desiretix  de  loiiange,  enaemi  de  paresse.”t 

It  was  during  his  travels  in  Germany 
and  his  visita  to  all  the  great  courts  of 
Europe,  that  the  noble  and  learned  Spa- 
niard,  Don  Diego  Savedra  Faxardo,  col- 
lected  the  materials  for  his  admirable  work 
on  the  Institutions  of  a Christian  Prince. 
Like  him  described  by  Dante,  nothing 
could  overcome,  in  the  ardent  spirits  of  the 
middle  age,  the  zeal  they  had  to  explore 
the  World,  and  search  the  ways  of  life, 
man's  eTil  and  his  virtue.{  Homer  is  re- 
presented  saying,  that  he  prefers  wander- 
ing  to  remaining  in  the  sacred  streets  of 
Cyme: 

M tya  r ti  fxt  $vpi>c  intlyii 

Sijpot  it  dXAodotrwv  litat  o\iyov  vtp  iotna.  § 

Petrarch,  in  a letter  to  Andrew  Don- 
dolo,  doge  of  Venice,  apologizcs  for  his  own 
wandering  life,  and  says,  “ Heroea,  philo- 
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sophers,  and  apostles,  have  led  the  same." 
He  might  have  added,  that  the  noblest 
works  of  human  genius  denote  cleariy  that 
their  authors  were  pilgrims  and  strangera 
upou  earth.  Chateaubriand  defends  the 
plan  of  his  Martyrs  from  those  who  con- 
demned  it  as  lieing  only  that  of  a journey, 
by  observing  that  the  Odyssey  is  nothing 
but  a journey;  that  the  /Kneid,  the  Lusiad 
of  Camoens,  the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso,  and 
the  Telemachus  of  Fenelon,  are  also  jour- 
neys,  or  chiefly  composed  of  journeys.  But 
there  was  stili  a higher  consideratiou  which 
moved  men  in  the  middle  ages  in  favour 
of  travelling, — for  they  remarked,  that  the 
life  of  our  Divine  Master  was  like  a con- 
tinuat journey  and  pilgrimage.  Consider 
how  often  he  and  his  blessed  mother  tra- 
velled, beginning  with  that  journey  from 
X azareth  to  the  mountains  of  J udea,  which, 
with  the  return  was  a distance  of  twice 
ninety-five  miles.  Then  there  was  the 
journey  from  Xaaareth  to  Bethlehem  of 
Judea,  which  was  ninety-six  miles;  from 
Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  return, 
which  was  twelve  miles ; from  Bethlehem 
into  Egypt,  which  was  about  tbree  hun- 
dred  miles,  and  back  again  to  Nazareth  : 
from  Nazareth  to  Jerusalem,  which  was 
ninety  miles,  and  back  again ; from  Naza- 
reth to  the  Jordan,  which  was  ninety-two 
miles.  From  thence  to  the  desert,  tive ; 
from  the  desert  to  Bethany,  fifteen  ; from 
thence  to  Cana  in  Galilee,  ninety-four; 
thence  to  Capernaum,  forty-five  ; thence 
to  Jerusalem,  one  hundrea  and  twelve; 
thence  to  Rethbesen  on  the  Jordan,  twenty- 
fi  ve ; thence  to  Sichar  in  Samaria,  forty- 
four ; thence  to  Cana,  fifty ; thence  to 
Bethsaida,  forty-seven  ; thence  to  Caper- 
naum, six;  thence  to  the  Gessarenet,  with 
the  return,  which  was  ten;  thence  to  Je- 
rusalem, one  hundred  and  twelve ; thence  to 
the  Lake  of  Genesareth,  one  hundred  and 
six  ; thence  to  C apernaum,  six  ; thence  to 
Kain,  with  the  return,  which  was  one 
hundred  miles.  Thence  to  Nazareth,  forty- 
seven  ; thence  to  Sephoris,  fifteen  ; thence 
to  C apernaum,  fifty ; thence  to  C orozaim, 
with  the  return,  sixteen ; thence  to  the 
confines  of  Tyre,  fifty-five  ; thence  to  Si- 
don, twenty-fi  ve ; thence  to  C apernaum, 
fifty-five ; thence  to  Dalmanutha,  five ; 
thence  to  Pethsaida,  five;  thence  to  Cjesa- 
rea- Philippi,  thirty-eight ; thence  to  Mount 
Thabor,  titty-eight;  thence  to  Capernaum, 
forty-five ; thence  to  J erusalem,  with  the 
return,  which  was  two-hundred  and  twenty- 
four ; thence  to  Bethabara,  on  the  Jordan, 
thirty-six ; thence  to  J erusalem  by  a circuit 
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of  onc  hundred  and  twelve  miles  ; thcnce 
to  Bethany,  twenty-three ; thence  to  Eph- 
rem,  twenty  ; thence  to  Jericho,  sixtcon; 
thence  to  Bethany,  twenty ; thence  to 
Jernsalem  and  bsck  to  Bethany.  Then 
twioe  again  from  Bethany  to  Jeruaalem, 
with  the  retura  thither.  And  lastly,  the 
6nal  retura  to  Jerusalem.* 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  manner  even  of 
ordinary  travelling  had  many  advantages. 
Young  nobles,  of  high  houses,  would  then 
malit*  their  way  on  foot  “ in  forma  paupe- 
ris,” with  peasant’s  shoes  and  staff  in  hand. 
Thus  would  they  foster  habita  of  aimplicity 
and  endurance,  and  that  amiable  taste  for 
the  beauties  of  nature,  which  is  so  dosely 
allied  to  many  virtues-  What  delightful 
recollections  nere  in  store  for  him  who 
used  to  rise  before  the  sun,  in  order  to 
find  a more  refreshing  bed  amidst  the  salt- 
sca  billows  of  the  Mediterraneon,  where, 
from  amidst  them,  he  would  observe, 
thrown  against  the  blushing  sky,  the  dark 
and  stately  form  of  the  pinea,  which  line 
the  rocky  shore, — for  him  who  used  to 
wander  beneath  the  m&rble  steeps  of  Chia- 
vera,  or  through  the  forests,  on  the  shore 
of  Chiassi,  listening  to  the  gathering  melo- 
d?  which  roll»  from  branch  to  branch, 
when  Eoius  bath  looscd  from  his  cavem 
the  dripping  south  ? What  jny  would  fili 
his  breast,  when  he  bebeld  the  snow-topt 
Apennines,  like  golden  clouds,  amidst  the 
radiance  of  the  rising  sun  ; and  below,  far 
in  the  distance,  for  the  first  time  Soracte, 
and  the  Tiber,  who  first  unlocks  near  there 
his  mighty  llood,  as  they  appear  to  him 
who  deacends  the  Mount  Ciminus, journey- 
ing  on  his  way  through  Ronciglione  to  the 
eternal  city  ! What  a sweet,  fond  theme 
afterwards,  for  such  as  loved  him,  to  hear 
of  his  "moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 
his  hair-breadth  'scapes,  and  most  disas- 
trous  chances  that  his  youth  had  suffered." 
In  the  middle  ages,  even  this  rambling  as- 
sumed  a religious  character.  Along  with 
their  student  and  castle  songs,  i|in, 
vttaTtpM,  as  Pindar  says,f  these  young 
wanderers  oouldall  sweeten  their  thought- 
ful  hours  with  repeating  some  hymn  of 
holy  Church,  corresponding  with  their 
state.  He  who  was  first  risen  would  leave 
the  town  before  his  company,  and,  a»  he 
passed  along  the  shore  of  the  placid  sea, 
spread  out,  in  calm  majesty,  like  the  floor 
of  a mighty  temple,  when  already  the  ris- 
ing sun  darted  his  beams,  and,  with  his 
arrowy  radiance,  gave  fearful  note  of  pro- 
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vision  for  the  ensuing  hours,  he  would 
think  of  the  dangers  that  might  befall  him 
during  the  meridian  heat;  he  would  be 
remintled  of  the  flames  of  anger  and  the 
sins  of  an  impatient  tongue,  and  then  he 
would  repeat,  with  audible  voice,  the  pri- 
mal  hymn,  which  prays  to  God,  at  the 
rising  of  the  star  of  day, 

**  Lincrnam  refrenans  temperet 
Ne  litis  horror  insonet.” 

It  is  not  a mere  picture  of  the  imagina- 
tion  which  ascribes  such  manners  to  the 
common  traveller.  In  a later  age  the 
Chancellor  D'Aguesau  mentione,  that  when 
his  fiather  and  mother  used  to  travel,  they 
always  began  by  reciting  the  prayers  of 
travellers,  which  are  in  the  holy  book  of 
Priests. 

The  scencs  of  life  too  with  which  trarel- 
ling  generally  familiarised  men,  conduced 
to  the  formation  of  a noble  and  thoughtful 
character.  They  were  not  led  by  it  to 
associate  with  the  wretched  godless  crew, 
which,  in  our  own  time,  is  annoally  dis- 
charged  upon  ali  the  roads  of  Enrope,  from 
the  pestilential  dens  of  London  or  Paris. 
In  general,  a modera  traveller  is  only 
transported  from  city  to  city,  and  from 
inn  to  inn,  where  the  same  atmosphere, 
the  same  dissipation,  the  same  discourse, 
the  same  faces  accompany  him : he  is 
escorted  frequently  by  atheists  and  epi- 
cures,  as  if  by  denions — 

‘‘  Ah,  fearful  company ! but  in  the  Church 
With  sainis,  with  gluttons  at  the  tsvcm’s  meis”* 

A wanderer  in  the  middle  ages,  lite 
Dante,  might  be  traced,  in  his  devious 
course,  to  an  assembly  in  the  sacristy  of  I 
some  Church,  or  to  some  knightly  castle 
among  the  mountains,  or  to  a chanther  in 
some  monastery,  in  a wild  and  solitary 
region,  or  to  a totver  of  some  lord  near  a 
river,  or  to  a rock  adjoining  some  castle, 
on  which  he  used  to  sit,  or  to  a palace  of 
some  splendid  patron  of  learned  men,  or  to 
some  banquet  hall  in  the  house  of  some 
illustrious  senator.  These  joumeys  had 
even  occasionally  the  character  of  a pilgrim- 
age.  1’eruihgarius,  son  of  Theodald,  at-  - 
tached  to  the  courtof  Count  Gerald,  heing 
dispatehed  on  a journey  by  that  nobleman, 
and  coming  near  the  Church  of  the  Mar- 
tyre, in  the  town  of  Kentibrut  in  Thnrgsu, 
was  admonished  by  his  ]>age,  who  here 

* Dante,  He!!,  xxii. 
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showed  hiniself  no  Pythagorean,  to  tum 
aside  a little  from  the  road,  for  the  sake  of 
prayer.*  Express  and  avowed  pilgrimages 
were,  however,  many  of  the  journeys  of 
the  lay  nobility.  In  the  Mortuary  Hali 
on  the  dead  body  of  the  knight,  which  was 
there  exposed,  used  always  to  be  placed 
his  sword  and  the  staff  of  pilgrimage,  which 
he  had  horne  to  different  places  during  his 
life.f 

Tinis  far  there  might  seem  to  be  no 
reoson  for  concluding  that  the  life  of  a 
traveller,  in  the  middle  ages,  had  any  con- 
nection  with  the  character  of  mourners ; 
but  if  we  consider  it  with  more  attention, 
ve  shall  find  that  not  only,  like  other 
occnpations  of  mcn,  it  was  mixed  with  joy 
and  sorrow,  but  that  the  latter  must  have 
predominated  at  least  with  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  engaged  in  it.  Young 
men,  indeed,  may  have  always  rejoiced  at 
the  prospect  of  undertaking  a perilous 
joumey,  through  the  sanie  spirit  which 
made  the  Athenian  youth  so  eager  to  sail 
for  Sicily : “ the  desire  of  seeing  distant 
lands,"  Kai  fucXvrtdrr  omt  iru>th]attTOiu,  as 
Thucydides  says-J  No  sooner  returned 
than  they  may  have  been  ready  to  second 
the  proposal  of  Laertes:  “Jly  thoughts 
and  wishes  bend  again  towards  France." 
But  no  such  spirit  or  encouragement  can 
we  ascribe  to  the  pilgrim  who  left  his  home 
and  conntry  through  penitence  and  who 
was  often  of  advanced  years,  and  already 
bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  calamity. 
“ In  the  age  of  the  Crusades,"  says  Bonald, 
“ men  endeavoured  to  expiate  crimes  which 
were  easy  to  commit,  by  virtues  which 
were  painful  to  practise.”§  We  must 
remember  that,  arter  ali,  the  feudal  life 
was  cspecially  domestic  and  sedentary. 
Long  voyages,  by  men  of  mature  age, 
were  rare,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
painful  and  difficult.  A journey  from  one 
provincc  to  another  was  a great  enterprise. 
Henault  relates,  that  the  monks  of  Saint 
Maur-des-Fosses,  near  Paris,  excused  them- 
selves  from  going  into  Burgundy,  “ on 
account  of  the  length  and  dangers  of  the 
journey."  Thomas  Poucyn,  elected  Ablwt 
of  Canterbury  in  the  year  1334,  travelling 
to  Avignon,  to  receive  the  Pope’s  benedic- 
tion,  arrived  there  after  a journey  of  three 
weeks  and  three  days,  of  which  the  ex- 
pences  came  to  the  sum  of  twenty-one 
pounds  eighteen  shillings.  Frequently 


men  had  to  travel  over  lands  without  a 
road,  and  through  a peoplc  speaking  a 
multitude  of  different  idioms.  It  was  not 
till  the  thirteenth  century,  that  some  inns 
began  to  be  found  in  ltaly.  Hence, 
bcfore  going  on  n journey,  men  went  to 
confession.  Thus  Alcuin  writes  to  Dame- 
tas : “Make  safe  your  joumey  by  con- 
fession, and  remember  to  guard  it  by 
alms.’’*  St.  Anselni  writes  in  like  manner 
to  his  brother  llurgundius,  who  was  going 
to  .lerusalem : “I  adrise  and  entreat  you 
not  to  carry  your  sins  with  you,  but  get 
rid  of  them  effectually  by  a general  and 
exact  confession  of  all  your  offences  from 
your  youth.”  f Since  thou  hast  far  to  go, 
bear  not  along  the  clogging  burden  of  a 
guilty  soul. 

Abbot  Bodulf,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  describes  his  joumey  across 
those  Alps,  which  saw  pass,  in  the  eleventh, 
that  terrible  red  flag  of  the  children  of 
Rollo,  which  wastoput  toflight  the  eagles 
of  the  eastcrn  cmpire.  It  was  in  winter, 
on  his  retura  from  llome,  and  scarcely,  he 
says,  was  the  suffering  endurable  by  the 
human  body.  “ We  were  detained  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mount  Jove, i in  a village 
called  Restopolis,  from  which  we  could 
neither  advance  nor  retreat  in  consequeuce 
of  the  quantity  of  snow  which  had  fallen. 
At  length  ‘the  Maroniers,'  or  guides,  con- 
ducted  us  as  far  as  St.  Remi,  which  is  on 
the  same  mountain,  where  we  found  a rast 
multitude  of  travellera;  and  where  we 
were  in  danger  of  death  from  the  repeated 
falis  of  whole  tracta  of  snow  from  the 
rocks  above  us.  Wo  remained  some  days 
in  this  unhappy  village,  till  at  length  the 
guides  said  that  they  would  lead  on,  but 
demanded  a heavy  price.  Their  heads  and 
hands  were  guarded  with  skins  and  fur, 
and  their  shoes  armed  with  iron  nails,  to 
prevent  them  from  slipping  on  the  ice, 
and  they  carried  long  spears  in  their 
hands,  to  feel  their  way  along  over  the 
snow.  1 1 was  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  with  great  fear  and  trembling  the 
travellera  celebrated  and  received  the  holy 
mysteries,  as  if  preparing  themselves  for 
death.  l hey  contended  with  each  other 
who  should  tirst  make  his  confession  ; and 
Bince  one  priest  did  not  suffice,  they  went 
about  the  Church  confessing  their  sins  to 
each  other.  While  these  things  were  pass- 
ing  within  the  Church  with  great  devotion, 
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there  was  a lamentable  shout  heard  in  the 
Street — for  the  guides  who  had  left  the 
town  to  ciear  the  way,  were  suddenly 
buried  under  a great  fall  of  the  snow,  as 
if  under  a mountain.  The  people  ran  to 
save  them,  and  pulled  them  out, — some 
deadf  some  but  half  alive,  others  with 
broken  limbs.  Upon  this,  we  all  returned 
to  Restopolis,  where  we  passed  the  Epi- 
i phany.  Upon  the  weather  clearing,  we 
! again  set  out,  and  succeeded  happily  in 
I passi ng  the  profane  mount  of  Jove.”- 

In  these  holy  pilgrims,  the  spirit  of  self- 
I denial  and  mortification  was  continually 
! put  to  the  test.  S.  Aderal  of  Troyes,  in 
the  tenth  century,  made  twelve  pilgrimages 
to  Rome  in  honour  of  the  apostles,  travel- 
ling  the  entire  way  on  foot : and  once 
being  obliged  to  pass  a swollen  river,  he 
boldly  entered  the  torrent,  and  swam  across. 
He  passed  the  Appennines  in  a season  of 
intense  cold,  barefooted,  that  he  might 
suffer  somelhing  for  Jesus  Christ,  and  each 
time  that  he  crossed  the  Alps,  he  beat  the 
rocks  with  bare  feet.f  One  of  the  old 
chronicles,  relating  the  crusade  of  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  says,  that  to  paint  the  suffer- 
ings  and  the  heroic  resignation  of  the 
crusaders,  would  require  the  tongue  of  an 
angel.  Such  pilgrims  did  not  resemble 
these  modern  travellers,  who  would  all 
follow  Hercules  to  the  infernal  regions  in 
search  of  the  poets,  but,  like  Bacchus, 
taking  especial  care  to  bargain  for  a way 
that  was  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  i 
Their* s was  a way  over  the  cold  Alp,  the 
nurse  of  snows  through  all  the  year,  and 
through  scorching  deserts,  where  every 
shape  of  painful  death  surrounded  them. 
Nicephorus  relates  that  Evagrius  came  to 
Macarius  the  Anchorite.about  the  meridian 
hour,  asking  for  some  cold  water,  being 
quite  exhausted  with  theheat  and  fatigue, 
to  whom  Macarius  placidly  replied,  “My 
son,  be  content  with  the  shade ; for  many 
travellers  and  navigatore  are  this  moment 
wanting  it."§ 

Nor  were  sufferings  wanting  even  in 
nearer  lands.  Many  a pilgrim  to  Camal- 
doli,  might  mourn  while  traversing  those 
desolate  scorched  hilis  of  broken  earth, 
where  wretched  peasants  spread  before  the 
sun,  to  be  dried  on  the  slaty  bed  of  tor- 
rents,  the  little  corn  yielded  by  that  un- 
gracious  soil.  Hastening  on  their  way  to 
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invoke  God  at  the  shrines  of  saints,  these 
poor  pilgrims  would  come  to  rivers,  where 
they  would  have  to  give  their  last  loaf  to 
l>e  transported  across,  having  nothing  else 
left  to  offer.*  When  a noble  left  his  an- 
cestral  h ali  on  a pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  if  he  had  enemies  they  might  re- 
joice,  and  say,  like  the  suitorsof  Penelope, 
when  they  heard  that  Telemachus  was  set- 
ting  out,  “that  he  went  to  perish  fer  from  his 
friends,  wandering  alone  like  his  father." 
They  might  indulge  such  a hope  ; for  there 
were  not  wanting  grounds  to  mnke  it  high- 
ly  probable  that  it  would  be  realized.  | 
William,  Duke  of  Guyenne,  was  a prond 
violent  prince,  abandoned  to  all  kinds  of 
profligacy,  and  so  haughty,  that  he  seenied 
to  look  down  upon  the  greatest  nobles.  He 
chose  to  recognise  the  antipope  Anaclet, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  St.  Bernard 
and  of  the  Bishop  of  Soissons,  who  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  draw  him  from  the  schism. 
St.  Bernard  after  retiring  for  some  time  to 
his  Abbey  of  Chateliers,  wrote  from  there 
to  the  duke,  ordering  him  to  come  to  him. 
Though  this  letter  was  little  respectful  in  i 
appearance,  it  produced  the  effect  intend-  i 
ed.  The  duke,  immediately  on  receiving  ! 
it,  set  out  for  the  abbey,  where  the  saint  j 
after  receiving  him  with  all  the  honours 
due  to  his  rank,  proceeded  to  remonstrate 
with  him  without  sparing  him,  speaking 
to  him,  during  the  seven  days  that  he  re- 
tained  him,  with  such  force,  of  death,  the 
last  judgment,  and  the  pains  of  hell,  that 
William  appeared  touclied  to  the  quick, 
and  departed  in  the  best  dispositions.  After 
some  relapses,  he  was  at  length  finally 
converted  to  a holy  life.  So,  after  making 
a devout  testamen t,  he  resolved  to  set  out 
on  a pilgrimage  to  Compostella : and  in 
such  obscurity  did  he  travel,  that,  after 
leaving  his  States,  he  was  ne  ver  more  heard 
of.  Suger  supposed  that  he  died  on  the 
road.  All  that  is  known  for  certain  re- 
specting  him  is,  that,  after  traversing 
Biscay  and  the  north  of  Castille,  he  reacbed 
the  city  of  Leon  ; but  beyond  that,  all  was 
conjecture.  The  general  opinion  was,  that 
God  took  him  to  himself  towards  the  end 
of  the  first  Lent  of  his  pilgrimage,  and 
that  he  received  the  viaticum  on  Good 
Friday.  Many  were  the  pilgrims  who 
thus  perished  without  ever  having  seen 
the  day  of  return,  the  voarifiov  %pap>  or 
without  any  thing  having  been  ever  heard 
of  the  mauner,  or  place,  or  time  of  their 
death. 
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If  Eurylochus,  in  Homer,  depnrted  weep- 
ing,  though  along  with  two  and  twenty 
companions,  how  must  lie  have  mourned, 
wbo  had  to  set  out,  through  unknown 
ways,  alone ! The  sign  of  mourners  was 
even  prescribod  to  be  worn  by  those  who 
had  charge  of  receiring  the  pilgrims,  as  at 
Paris  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Jaques-du- 
haut-Pas,  founded  by  Galligus,  guardian  of 
another  house  of  the  same  order  in  Italy ; 
for  there  the  menibers  were  enjoined  to 
tvear  the  sign  of  Tau  woven  upon  their 
breasta.  Well,  then,  might  one  of  these 
pilgrims  hear  words  of  affection  addressed 
him  on  his  departure  like  those  which 
were  directed  toretain  Telemachus.  “ Dear 
child ! what  hath  filled  your  mind  with 
this  desire  ? Wherefore,  Iteloved,  do  you 
wish  to  go  alone  over  much  of  the  earth  ? 

i| 

Itvtu  noXXfjv  Ctrl  yaiav 

fJLOVPOS  tctv.* 

Ilemain  at  horne  and  enjoy  what  you 
possess-  There  is  no  necessity  for  you  to 
suffer  evils  on  the  cruel  sea,  or  to  wander 
thus 

oiJ»  ri  rrt  xprjt 

vovrov  vn  arpirytrop  Kana  jrii(r\ftv  ouff  aXa- 

Ai jffBai.” 

His  reply,  if  made,  as  it  well  might  be, 
in  the  Tirgilian  line,  wonld  not  seem  to 
deny  the  justice  of  ranking  him  as  a 
moumer. — 

'*  Vivite  felices,  quibus  est  fortuna  peracta 
Jam  sua : nos  alia  ex  aliis  in  fata  vocamur.”. 

We  read  in  the  life  of  Lietbertns,  Bishop 
of  Cambray,  that  when  that  holy  bishop 
had  resolml  upon  making  a pilgrimage  to 
.lerusalem,  in  the  year  1054,  setting  out 
from  his  city  of  C ambray,  he  was  accom  - 
panied  for  three  miles  by  a multitude  of 
people  of  both  sexes  and  of  ali  ages,  who 
took  leave  of  him  with  sighs  and  tears. ; 

Those  who  remember  with  what  horror 
a sea  voyage  was  contemplated  during  the 
middle  ages  by  the  greatest  part  of  those 
who  travelled  through  devotion,  can  easily 
appreciate  the  degree  of  constancy  which 
they  must  have  possessed  to  undertake  it. 
Perfectly  in  the  style  of  Homer  was  their 
constant  exclamation, 

^ » Odysscy,  II.  363. 

♦ iEneid,  Lib.  III.  493. 
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rit  d iiv  4kwv  r oatrov&f  dtaSpdfioi  6\fivp6v  'fibip 

ucrjrtTov ; 

When  the  king  St.  Lonis  and  his  host 
had  embarked  at  Marseilles,  Joinville 
describes  how  the  priests  and  clerks  came 
upon  the  deck,  and  “bcgan,  with  ali  the 
ship’8  company,  to  sing  aloud  the  * Veni 
Creator  Spiritus.’  Then  the  sailors,  while 
singing,  spread  out  the  sails  in  the  name 
of  God,  and  the  wind  soon  iilling  them, 
we  began  to  make  way,  and  soon  lost 
sight  of  land,  and  saw  only  the  water  and 
the  sky.  ‘ Et  par  ce  veulx-je  bien  dire, 
(continues  the  brave  Joinville)  que  icelui 
est  bien  fol,  qui  sceut  avoir  aucune  chose 
de  1’autrui,  et  quelque  peche  mortel  en  son 
fime,  et  se  boute  en  tel  dangier.  Car  si 
on  s’endort  au  soir,  l’on  ne  scest  si  on  se 
trouvera  au  matin  au  sous  de  la  mer.'  ” 
Undoubtedly  the  pilgrim  who  returned 
from  .lerusalem,  or  from  some  other  distant 
land,  bearing  his  branch  of  palm,  and  then 
placing  it  as  an  offering  on  the  altar  of  the 
fliurch  of  his  horne,  coming  back  alone 
after  wandering  for  ten  years,  like  Telema- 
chus, or  perhapa  for  twenty,  like  his  great 
father,  suffering  many  woes,  might  now 
with  good  reason  have  bcen  felicitated  as 
n innn  peculiarly  favoured,  to  whom  it  was 
not  destined,  as  Mercury  says  to  Calypso 
of  Ulysses,  to  pcrish  far  from  his  com- 
panions, but  to  whom  it  was  stili  reserved 
to  see  once  more  his  friends,  and  to  come 
to  his  lofty-battlemented  house,  and  to  his 
father-land.*  Guizot,  in  affirming  that  the 
crusades  could  have  involved  the  cliivalry 
of  Europe  in  no  painful  Service,  because 
they  required  no  change  of  life  from  men 
who  were  always  roving,  seems  to  forget 
the  express  testimony  of  history  to  the 
mourning  and  aflliction  of  the  crusaders  in 
leaving  their  homes  for  these  expeditions, 
which  they  undertook  as  a work  merito- 
rious. — Thus  we  behold  one  of  them  only 
persuaded  after  a long  conversation  with 
St.  Bernard,  who  speaks  to  him  on  the 
passion  of  Christ,  till  dissolved  in  a flood 
of  tears,  he  conquers  his  preference  of 
house  and  land,  and  resolves  to  take  up 
the  cross.  Joinville,  in  quitting  his  horne, 
cannot  endure  the  sight  of  his  ancestral 
towers,  and  so  keeps  his  face  turned  from 
them. 

But  among  the  instances  on  record  of 
the  penitential  spirit  in  which  many  of 
the  crusaders  departed  for  the  Holy  lnnd, 
there  is  none  more  striking  than  that  of 
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like  Tflysses,  tbat  he  had  nerer  entered  his 
couutry  since  he  first  followed  Godfrey  or 
Richard  to  Jerusalem  to  help  the  Chris- 
tiana, but  had  always  been  wandering  full 
of  sorrows,  that  his  constant  wiahes  and 
expectation  were,  to  arrive  at  his  home, 
and  to  see  the  day  of  retum — 

oueodf  t'  fXflfptvw  koI  f&V&u.* 

Whether,  I say,  this  pilgrim,  be  he  layman 
or  priest,  knight  or  palmer,  ought  not  to 
hare  been  reckoned  among  the  tribe  of 
mourners  ? 

But  let  us  note  some  details  relative  to 
the  manner  of  their  journey,  and  to  the 
consolations  afforded  them  on  the  way. 

Before  setting  out,  the  pilgrim  prorided 
himself  with  a commendatory  letter,  called 
a letter  of  communion,  which  was  composed 
so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  being 
forged.  These  letters  used  to  be  given, 
not  only  to  ali  derks  who  travelled  to  a 
different  diocese,  and  who,  by  the  canona 
of  the  Council  of  Tonrs,  in  the  year  461, 
were  prohibited  from  trarelling  withont 
them,  but  also  to  ali  laymen,  in  evidence 
of  their  being  at  peace  with  the  Church : 
for,  as  Optatus  Milevitanus  says,  " The 
whole  World  was  formed  into  one  society 
and  communion.”')-  Thus  the  testimonial 
of  Catholic  faith  answered  to  the  ov^SnXo, 
or  Tessera  of  the  ancients,  which  were 
tokens  of  hospitality,  made  so  that  a per- 
son,  by  producing  one  piece,  might  be 
recogntsed  by  another  who  had  its  corres- 
ponding  part.  Jason  telis  Medea  that  he 
will  give  her  these  symbola  to  insure  for 
her  an  hospitable  reception  from  his  friends 
in  the  country  to  which  she  is  going.  { 
Thomassinus  alludes  to  this  subject  in 
treating  on  hospitality,  to  whoae  observa- 
tione the  reader  may  refer. 

Humility,  simplicity,  and  charity,  cha- 
racterised  die  pilgrims  way.  In  tbe  old 
fabliaux  of  the  two  rich  citizens  and  the 
labourer,  the  former  going  on  a pilgrimage, 
and  being  joined  by  a peasant,  they  ali 
three  travel  on  lovingly  together,  and  join 
their  provisions  in  a common  stock.  The 
duty  of  the  Teutonic  knigbts  as  pilgrims 
was  denoted  on  the  seal  of  their  order, 
which  represented  the  mother  of  Chriat 
seated  on  an  ass,  holding  the  infant  Jesus 
in  her  arms,  with  Joseph  walking  and 
leading  the  animal,  the  star  going  before 

• Odyss.  V.  220. 

* Vide  Joan.  Devoti  Institui.  Canonic.  Lib.  H. 

1 Eurip.  Medea,  613. 


them  as  when  they  fled  into  Egypt.* 
Little  difficulties  were  not  to  interrupt  the 
course.  “ The  morning  rain  ttops  not  the 
pilgrim,"  is  the  proverb  we  have  derived 
from  these  ages.  In  the  ruies  given  to  the 
Knight  Templars,  they  were  directed  to 
travel  two  or  three  together,  and  when 
they  come  to  any  place  in  which  there  was 
a house  belonging  to  the  order,  they  were 
obliged  to  take  up  their  lodging  there  with 
the  brethren,  and  they  were  directed  to 
provide  themselves  with  a light,  which 
should  be  kept  burning  during  the  night, 
near  where  they  slept.  “When  you  go 
on  a journey,  (says  St.  Bonaventura)  live 
in  great  peace  with  him  whom  the  superior 
will  have  given  to  you  for  a companion. 
Never  engage  in  any  dispute  with  him, 
although  you  should  be  in  the  right,  but 
yield  to  him  with  tranquillity,  and  keep 
silence,  because  it  is  seldom  that  any  one 
is  convicted  by  dispudng,  or  made  to 
change  his  opinion.  Preserve  your  own 
peace,  that  you  may  give  peace  to  others, 
and  begin  by  appeasing  yourself,  and  then 
you  may  appease  him  ; because,  what  you 
would  say  in  trouble  and  agitation  to  him 
who  is  troubled  and  agitated,  would  only 
trouble  and  agitate  him  tbe  more  ; and  you 
will  more  eaaily  win  him  by  your  gentle- 
ness  and  patience,  than  by  all  the  reasons 
you  could  allege : for  virtne  is  not  taugbt 
by  vice,  nor  humility  by  pride.  Be  accom- 
modating  and  agreeable  on  the  journey, 
but  without  dissipation  or  compromise  of 
your  duty.”f 

Monks,  like  minor  friare,  were  bound  to 
travel  two  and  two.  On  their  way  they 
were  commanded  to  shew  respect  to  every 
one,  and  to  salute  all  strangers  whom  they 
met,  to  take  every  occasion  of  consoling, 
instructing,  and  edifying  those  in  whose 
company  they  found  themselves,  and  never 
to  show  harshness  or  rudeness  in  reproving 
such  as  acted  wrong  in  their  presence ; but 
to  admonish  them  with  gentleness  and 
humility,  so  that  in  this  way  going  through 
the  World,  they  might  literally  accomplish 
the  order  of  Jesus  Christ  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.  St.  Martin  con- 
verted  a robber  who  happeued  to  travel 
along  with  him.  They  were  always  to 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  place  of  sleeping 
before  late,  that  there  might  be  no  hurry  to 
themselves  or  inconvenience  to  their  hosts.  J 

• Voi$t  Gcsrhichto  Preumons,  II.  57. 

t 8.  Bonaventurte  de  Reformat.  Hominis  exter, 
cap.  36. 
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Monks  on  a journey  were  advised  to  take 
little  booka  with  them.  and  Mabillon  de- 
scribes the  volumea  for  this  purpose,  which 
were  in  a raonastery  of  Cislcrcians.  SL 
Gregory  the  Great  says,  “ that  the  Abbot 
^Equitius  used  to  carrv  sacrcd  pages  in 
leathcr  cases  on  eaeh  of  his  sides."  There 
were  books  expressly  composcd  for  the 
pilgrims,  containing  prayers,  and  hvmns, 
and  litanies  suitable  to  their  engagement. 
The  moral  work  entitled  Le  Dialogue  du 
Cruci  fi*  et  du  Pelerin  was  written  by  onc 
of  these  pilgrims,  William  Alexis,  the 
humble  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Bury, 
in  the  diocese  of  Evreux.  He  wrote  it  in 
the  vear  1488,  at  the  request,  as  he  says 
himself,  of  some  pilgrims  of  Rouen,  who 
were  with  him  on  the  holy  voyage,  "for 
their  spiritual  consolation,  and  to  excite 
them  to  devotion  and  patience."  Gouget 
observes,  “ that  it  is  a most  pious  work, 
and  that  the  author  liad  always  in  view 
the  cngagements  of  his  state.”*  Com> 
panies  of  pilgrims  travelling  togetlier  re- 
cited  the  psalms  and  sung  litanies  on  the 
way. 

St.  Gerard,  hishop  of  Toule,  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  for  the  sako  of  devo- 
tion. So  leaving  not  a little  substance  for 
the  support  of  the  poor,  he  set  out  on  his 
journey  with  twelve  companions  of  the 
clerical  and  monastic  order,  who  witli  hira 
might  continually  chant  psalms  or  jubi- 
lations.  They  seemed  to  make  the  whole 
road  to  Rome  one  church,  the  Standard  of 
the  cross  always  preeeding  them.  Who 
could  describe  the  abundant  alms  which 
they  dispensed  on  the  way  ? Upon  arriv- 
ing  at  Pavia,  they  were  received  by  the 
holy  Maiolus  abbot  of  Cluny.f  and  the 
blessed  Adhelbert.  who  was  afterwards  a 
martyr.;  ••  O what  spiritual  exultation 
was  theirs ! What  conversation  on  the 
supemal  kingdom  ever  to  be  desired  ! 
What  divine  discourse  upon  the  divine 
word ! Eaeh  hung  upon  the  others  lips. 
Each  believed  tliat  he  heard  Christ  in  the 
other,  who  eertainly  dwelled  in  them.”§ 
When  pious  travellers  entered  a town, 
they  used  to  visit  first  all  the  places  of 
devotion  which  it  contained ; then  they 
used  to  offer  their  alms  to  the  hospitals, 
and  serve  the  poor  that  were  in  thom.  In 
the  time  of  Pctrarch,  when  the  empcrnr 

• Bibliotheque  Francais,  Tom.  X.  119. 

+ Who  ruled  from  the  year  918  to  994. 

♦ Bishop  of  Praguc,  crowned  with  martyrdom 
in  the  ycar  997. 

$ Acta  Tuilensium  Episcoporum  apud  M arter . 
Theaaur.  AnccdoL  Tom.  III. 


Charles  and  the  empress  came  to  Rome  to 
be  crowned  on  Easter  Sunday,  arriving 
tfacri'  on  Maunday  Thursday.  on  the  two 
following  days,  he  visited  the  churches  in 
a pilgrim  s habit.  Many  travellers  of  the 
modem  school  feel  thcmselvcs  strangers 
and  aliens  as  they  pass  through  the  nations 
of  the  Catholic  church,  and  seem  as  if 
never  to  be  at  ease,  or  capable  of  perfect 
refreshment,  till  they  arrive  at  that  little 
city  of  Calvin,  where  the  law  at  present 
forbids  men  to  proclaim  the  divinity  of 
Christ ; but  the  pilgrim  of  the  middle  ages 
had  the  consolation  of  finding  his  home 
in  every  church  which  he  passed  on  the 
way.  Every  where  he  found  the  same 
holy  rites,  the  same  language  which  had 
been  familiar  to  him  from  childhood.  Did 
his  heart  for  a monient  fail  at  the  thought 
of  his  course  being  unaccomplishablc,  and 
did  the  memory  of  home  and  the  prospect 
of  danger  prompt  him  to  retura  without 
seeing  the  place  of  his  desire  ? in  prayer, 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  he  gathered  fresh 
strength  and  courage  to  continue  on  his 
way,  for  he  felt  as  if  he  were  then  but  for 
tlio  first  moment  setting  out  from  home. 
The  Missa  Sicca  or  Nautica  used  to  be 
celebrated  on  ship-board.  When  St.  Louis 
was  a prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Saras- 
sins,  he  had  a Missa  Sicca  celebrated  in 
his  presonce.  The  rubric  prescribed  that 
the  priest  should  be  clad  as  usual  in  the 
sacred  vestments ; that  he  should  read  the 
mass  till  the  preface  ; that  the  canon  was 
to  be  omitted ; that  the  pater-noster  was 
then  to  be  said ; but  that  all  the  secrets 
were  to  be  omitted,  and  that  neither  chalice 
nor  host  was  to  be  on  the  altar.  In  later 
ages  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  gave  permission 
to  have  mass  said  on  board  the  ships  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  pro- 
vided  the  sea  was  calm  and  the  sky  serene.* 
Guido  de  Monte  Rocherii,  who  wrote  about 
the  year  1338,  approves  of  the  custom  of 
celebrating  a Missa  Sicca  before  travellers 
who  Bhould  arrive  late  and  after  the  priest 
had  said  his  mass.  In  this  case  he  says, 

that  the  priest  after  reading  the  mass  of 
the  day,  should  show  relies  instead  of 
continuing  the  canon."  Even  in  desolate 
and  bcnighted  regions,  religion  supplied 
the  wanderer  with  an  jdea  which  served  as 
a substitute  for  home  : for,  as  the  Athenian 
general  said  to  his  soldiers  in  his  affecting 
speech  on  the  retreat  from  Syracuse,  “that 
they  were  to  consider  it  as  if  they  them- 
selves,  wherever  they  happened  to  rest  on 

* Benedict  XIV.  de  Sacrificio  Missa:  II.  48. 
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the  way,  immediately  constituted  the 
city,"*  so  thesc  bands  of  Catbolic  pilgrims, 
when  tbey  had  to  traverse  inlidel  lands, 
were  consoled  with  remembering,  that 
wherever  tbe  hand  of  Providence  might 
conduct  their  stepa,  they  were  themselves 
holy  Sion  and  tbe  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

Bounty  to  the  poor  was  tbe  virtue  more 
than  all  others  pre-eminently  to  distinguiSh 
the  pilgrims,  who  never  forgot  that  it  was 
wben  travelling,  the  good  Samaritan  prae- 
tised  that  memorable  work  of  charity,  and 
that  a lioatel  was  the  scene  of  it.  The 
joy  and  devotion  expressed  by  pilgrims  on 
tirst  coming  in  sight  of  Jerusalem  or 
Rome,  or  the  tcmple  of  their  vow,  was  a 
subject  which  has  employcd  the  genius  of 
the  noblest  poets  and  painters.  Clarke 
thus  describes  his  first  view  of  Jerusalem : 
“ • Hagiopolis !’  exclaims  a Greek  in  the 
van  of  our  cavalcade,  and  instantly  throw- 
ing  himsclf  from  his  horse,  was  seen  upon 
his  knees  bare-headed.  Suddonly  the  sight 
burst  upon  us  all.  The  effcct  produced 
was  that  of  perfect  silenoe  tliroughout  the 
whole  company.  Many  of  our  party,  by 
an  immediate  impulse,  took  oli  their  hats 
as  if  entering  a church,  without  being  sen- 
sible  of  so  doing.  The  Greeks  and  Catho- 
lica shed  torrents  of  tears;  presently  be- 
ginning  to  erosa  themsolves  with  unfeigned 
devotion,  they  asked  if  they  might  be 
permitted  to  take  off  the  covering  from 
their  feet,  and  proceed  bare-footed  to  the 
holy  sepulchre.  We  had  not  been  pre- 
pared  for  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle 
which  the  city  alone  exhibited.”  So  also 
we  read,  “ that  after  the  first  transports  of 
joy  on  beholding  Jerusalem,  deep  repent- 
ance  succeeded  through  tlie  whole  host  of 
the  crusaders,”  for  Tasso,  at  this  point, 
closely  follows  history. 

“ Sctntly  thoy  durst  their  feeble  eyes  dispread 

Upon  that  town,  where  Christ  was  sold  and 
bought ; 

Where,  for  our  sina,  he,  fauittess,  suffer*  d pain, 

There  where  he  died,  and  where  he  liv’d  agam. 

Soft  words,  low  specch,  deep  sobs,  eweet  sighs, 
salt  tears, 

Rose  from  their  breasts,  with  joy  and  pleasure 
mixt: 

For  thus  fares  he  the  Lord  aright  that  feazs, 

Fear  on  devotion,  joy  on  faith  is  flx't: 

Their  naked  feet  trod  on  the  dusty  way, 

Foilowing  th'  ensample  of  their  zeaious  gnide; 

Their  scaris,  their  creata,  their  plumes  and 
feathers  gav, 

They  quicldy  doft,  and  willing  laid  as!de.’’e 

The  'lill  whenee  the  pilgrims  gain  tho 
first  view  of  St  James  of  Compostello,  is 


called  Montjoye,  or  Mons  Gaudii.  The 
number  and  devotion  of  the  pilgrims  at 
varioug  holy  places  wouldbe  so  great,  that 
whole  towns  used  to  spring  up  and  be 
established  in  consequence.  At  St  Maur, 
it  used  to  be  a great  privilege  to  the  in- 
habitants  who  alone  had  the  right  to  Bell 
candlesto  the  pilgrims  for  the  procession.* 
The  greatest  concourse  was  always  at  the 
Principal  festiva!,  celebrated  at  that  par- 
ticular  place.  Never  shall  I lose  the 
memory  of  the  devout  multi tude  which 
ilocked  to  the  Seraphic  mountain  of  Al- 
vemio,  when  that  simple  and  joyous  family 
of  Christ,  dwelling  there  in  great  inno- 
cence,  and  ministering  in  all  things  to 
strangers,  commemorated  the  stigmata  of 
its  blessed  fonnder.  Thither  came  men 
and  women,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
and  all  entered  as  if  it  were  into  their 
own  house,  so  sure  was  the  humblest 
pilgrim  of  receiving  food,  and  fire,  and 
welcome.  Then  when  the  bell  sounded 
for  the  first  vespers,  this  throng  of  pilgrims 
which  had  filled  the  courts,  and  cloisters, 
and  corridores,  and  halls  of  the  convent, 
hastened  into  the  church,  where  they  met 
before  the  altar  like  one  family.  On  the 
evening  of  the  next  day,  which  closed  the 
pious  solemnity,  thesc  pilgrims  descended 
from  the  mountain,  if  not  like  St.  Francis 
bearing  the  signs  of  our  redemption  on 
their  bodies,  yet  assurodly  as  far  as  one 
could  judge  from  their  saintly  looks  and 
by  their  whole  demeanour,  having  the 
cross  in  their  hearts  imprinted  by  the 
Spiritof  God.  Sometimes,  without  regard 
to  particular  festivals,  the  penitential  sea- 
sons  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  were  spent 
in  these  pious  joumeys.  King  Kobert  of 
France  used  to  spend  whole  Lents  on 
pilgrimages. 

With  respect  to  the  assistance  afforded 
to  pilgrims  on  their  way,  there  are  some 
facts  which  deserve  notice.  In  the  eye 
not  only  of  rcligion  but  of  the  state,  they 
were  privileged  persons.  In  the  remark- 
able  letter  of  Canute  to  the  bishops  and 
nation  of  England,  after  describing  his 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  he  mentions  having 
taken  oecasion  to  obtain  from  the  emperor 
Conrad  and  other  princes,  an  exemption 
for  all  his  subjects  who  should  make  the 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  that  they  might  not 
be  detained  at  the  barriere,  nor  subjected 
to  any  exactions  on  their  way.  “As  for 
pilgrims,"  says  a capitulary  of  Pepin-le- 
bref,  “ who  make  a pilgrimage  with  a view  to 
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of  Christiana  suflering  shipwreck,  whom,  by 
the  rule  of  faith,  thev  aro  bound  to  assist, 
become  subjeci  to  excommunicalion,  unless 
they  restore  what  they  have  takcn.  Noihing 
must  be  taken  from  shipwrecked  persons, 
whetber  found  on  sea  or  on  shore ; nor  will 
any  cusioni,  statute,  or  prescription,  excuse 
oflendcrs  in  this  case ; for  it  is  against  the 
precept  of  our  Lord,  who  says,  4 Do  unto 
othcrs  what  you  wpuld  they  should  do  unto 
you/  ”* 

In  the  year  1377,  Archbishop  Albert,  of 
Prussia,  published  a charge,  for  the  utility 
of  the  faithful  navigating,  to  declare  that 
such  persons,  merchants,  or  oihers,  are 
placed  nuder  the  protection  of  the  Apostolic 
See ; and,  in  the  event  of  any  of  them 
suflering  shipwreck,  to  call  upon  ali  who  are 
near  to  bear  them  assistance,  for  Gods  sake, 
and  for  the  sake  of  natural  equity,  and  as 
they  would  wish  to  be  theraselves  assisted 
in  similar  circumstanccs.”f  Even  in  times 
of  war,  pilgrims  always  found  an  eflicient 
protection  in  being  under  the  safeguard  of 
the  Holy  See,  which  gave  them  free  liberty 
to  pass  into  hostile  nations.  VVe  must  hope, 
therefore,  for  the  honour  of  Buccleugh,  that 
no  credit  need  be  paid  to  the  old  harper, 
who  sings  of  the  Lady  of  Brauksome, 
ga t herin g a band  to  surprise  Lord  Cranstoun, 
as  he  went  on  pilgrimage  to  the  chapel  on 
the  edge  of  St.  Marys  Lake.  The  general 
obligation  of  respecting  and  succouring  the 
stranger  was  an  express  precept  of  the 
Almighty  to  his  chosen  people ; and  it  was 
a priraeval  tradition,  which  we  find  trans- 
mitted  in  the  writings  of  many  of  the  an- 
cients.  “ Advenam  non  contristabis,  neque 
affliges  eum/’  is  the  command  to  the  Jews,J 
which  is  elsewhere  repeated.  “Advena  sit 
inter  vos,  quasi  indigena ; et  diligetis  eum 
quasi  vosmetipsos."§  And  the  Athenian, 
in  Plato,  observes  that  offences  against  a 
stranger,  or  host,  are  visited  with  a more 
severe  punishment  from  Heaven  than  those 
committed  against  one’s  own  countryman, 
of  which  the  reason  is  given,  in  the  follow- 
ing  most  amiable  words,  which  savour  not 
the  least  of  modern  political  economists — 

fpt)pos  yap  o>p  6 £**Ot  iralpwv  rt  Kai  fcvyytvbiv 
(XfdvoTtpof  avdpdmois  Ka\  Brois.  || 

But  to  retura  to  the  pilgrim,  and  to  view 
him  seated  beneath  the  hospitable  roof. 
Those  vast  chimneys  of  the  feudal  castle, 
over  which  used  often  to  be  carved  the 
hunting  of  St.  Hubert;  and  in  which  a 

• Speculum  Doctrinale,  Lib.  X.  cap.  62. 

t Voigt  Geschichte  Preussens  III.  509. 

1 Exod.  xxii.  § Levit  xix. 

||  Plato  do  Legibus,  Lib.  V. 


whole  cart-load  of  wood  used  to  be  bumt 
every  day  in  winter,  used  to  hear  strange 
variety  of  sweet  and  solemn  words, — the 
song  of  the  page,  the  counsels  of  the 
chaplain,  the  fable  of  the  troubadour,  the 
wanderings  of  the  palmer  and  his  woes. 
What  were  those  pilgrims’  tales  of  which 
the  men  in  our  age  speak  so  scorafully  ? 
Were  they  related  by  men  resembling, 
indeed,  those  wanderers,  who  used  to  visit 
Ithaca,  of  whom  the  swine-herd  says,  in 
Homer,  that  they  are  apt  to  lie,  nor  do  they 
wish  to  teli  truth ; but  they  have  always 
some  idle  stories  about  Ulysses,  by  means 
of  which  they  hope  to  gain  the  favour  of 
Penelope ; and  she  loves  them,  and,  weep- 
ing,  asks  them  a thousand  questions,*  or, 
like  these  modera  writers  of  travels,  these 
narrator»  of  scandal,  and  calumniator»  of 
Catholic  nations,  who,  if  they  were  honest, 
might  say  with  the  Sycophant,  in  Plautus — 

**  Advenio  ex  Seleucia,  Macedonia,  Asia,  atque 
Arabia, 

Quas  ego  neque  oculis,  neque  pedibus  unquam 
usurpavi  meis.”f 

Ah,  no  ! it  was  a different  race  of  men 
from  ali  these.  In  their  joumeys  they 
were  never  to  affect  to  bear  news,  however 
good  and  probable : “ For/'  as  St.  Bona- 
ventura  said,  “ it  was  not  the  part  of  reli- 
gious  men  to  be  news-bearers.  The  wise 
man  had  given  them  this  precept,  ‘Avoid 
spreading  reports,  lest  men  should  say  you 
are  the  authors  of  them.’  M J 44  Let  him 
who  wishes  to  hear  good  news,"  says  a 
great  writer  of  the  time,  “ hear  Christ 
speak  cor.ceming  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
future  judgraent,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
the  felicity  of  the  supemal  citizens,  the 
eternal  rejoicing  of  the  angelic  choirs.  Let 
him  hear  the  prophets  announcing  the  mys- 
teries  of  Christ,  and  denouncing  penalty 
against  sinners;  let  him  hear  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  relating  the  works  and  mira- 
cles  of  Christ ; let  him  hear  the  doctors  and 
other  masters  beautifully  discoursing,  ex- 
pounding  the  happy  way,  and  refuting 
errors.”§  Their  joumeys  had  no  features 
to  amuse  the  profligate,  like  those  which 
belonged  to  that  famous  voyage  to  Bmndu- 
sium,  to  the  account  of  which  the  moderas 
are  never  tired  listening.  Travellers  of  the 
modera  discipline  would  have  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  londing  upon  Scythian  Taurus, 

• Od.  XIV.  125. 
i Trinummus  IV.  2. 

I S.  Bonaventura  Speculum  Novitiorum,  cap.  32. 
fi  Thomas  & Kempis,  Hortulus  Rosarum,  cap.  12. 
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while  the  temple  of  Diana  stood,  if  the 
daughter  of  Agamemnon  said  true,  that 
nolhing  but  what  was  holy  could  ever  be 
offered  to  the  goddess.  She  would  refuse 
to  sacrifice  any  one  of  these  men,  saying — 

ov  k aBapov  Sura'  TUY  d'  otnov  do uro» 

But  the  case  would  have  been  different  in 
the  middle  ages ; for  the  wandering  scholar- 
boy,  or  the  hoary  palmer,  would  then  have 
touched  there  to  enrich  the  pocts  mournful 
themes ; and,  therefore,  the  tales  and  dis- 
course  of  those  who  had  avoided  that  danger 
would  be  pure  as  the  oracles  of  God.  Tbeir 
conversaiion  also,  though  relative  to  foreign 
lands,  had  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  the 
ears  of  that  race  of  men  most  foolish,  as  the 
poet  stvles  them,  “ who  always  vituperate 
things  domestic,  and  look  on  ali  sides  for 
distant  objects,  seeking  vain  things  with  idle 
hope.”f  Their  devout  and  solemn  narra- 
tions  suited  not  the  childten  of  vanity,  nor 
those  who  had  not  their  treasure  with  them ; 
yet,  though  it  was  far  from  the  gentle 
pilgrim  to  be  a cummon  laugher,  stili,  as 
St.  Bonaventura  prescribes  to  the  monk,  in 
lodging  with  seculars  on  his  journey,  he 
was  to  be  simple  and  hnmble,  gentle  without 
flalterv,  gay  and  affable  without  dissipation. 
It  was  his  duty  to  moderate,  on  these  occa- 
sions,  the  austerity  of  his  manners ; and 
for  the  sake  of  charity  and  honest  utility, 
n>  lay  aside  his  gravity  for  a time.  I 

To  judge  merelv  from  what  occurs  in  our 
age,  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand 
or  credit  the  interest  which  these  pilgrims 
could  inspiro  in  every  circle  of  listeners, 
whose  attention  to  their  tales  they  craved, 
for  Christ’s  dear  Churchs  sake.  Of  ali 
descriptione  of  men  at  present,  the  traveller 
is  perhaps,  the  most  insipid  and  disgustful ; 
it  seems  as  if  he  can  only  add  the  descrip- 
tion  of  eating  and  drinking  to  the  commou- 
place  narrations  which  are  to  be  found  in 
every  library  made  up  of  scandal,  reviling 
of  holy  things,  calumny  and  pretended  dis- 
coveries  in  the  intrigues  of  govemment,  and 
in  the  Science  of  economy ; and,  besides 
this,  if  travellers  were  themselves  of  a higher 
order,  men  would  be  wanting  in  feeling  to 
appreciatc  them  : they  wonld  rather  trust 
their  pompous  joumals  than  their  unpre- 
tonding  guest.  The  truth  is,  that  religion 
is  the  source  of  all  deep  and  powerful  inter- 
est, so  that  where  there  is  no  religion,  tliere 


can  be  no  really  intense  intellectual  interest 
experienced  on  any  subject : for,  let  the 
understanding  be  ever  so  anxious  to  create 
one,  the  heart  will  stili  prove,  on  its  de- 
mands,  a cold  and  powerless  organ.  Hence 
no  one  now  has  sufficient  regard  for  a 
wanderer,  as  even  to  ask  him,  in  the  Ho- 
merie style — 

ru  rro&tv  iis  ctvbpStv;  iroOi  TOI  n6\u  r;  di  roxijtij* 

It  is  only,  How  stood  the  exchange,  and 
what  majority  had  ministers  ? — or,  rather, 
ten  to  one  it  is,  if  possible,  more  prosaic 
stili, — what  money  have  you  in  your  purse  > 
But  in  ages  of  faith,  when  the  hearts  of 
men  overflowed  with  the  love  of  Christ, 
when  in  thought  and  in  the  deepest  affection 
of  their  souls  they  ever  stood  on  Calvary, 
and  wept  at  the  holy  sepulchre,  no  sweeter 
moment  was  there  than  that  in  which  they 
listened  to  the  pligrims  describing  the  won- 
ders  of  Jerusalem.  To  hear  of  Home,  too, 
— of  sacred  Rome, — and  of  Christs  vicar, 
who  meekly  sways  the  race  of  pre-elected 
men,  full  of  reverence  and  amaze,  desire  in 
their  minds  grew  with  satiety.  He  it  was 
who  could  teli  of  such  things  that  held  both 
keys  to  their  heart,  tuming  the  wards,  open- 
ing  and  shulting  with  a skill  so  sweet  that 
besides  him  into  their  inmost  breast  scarce 
any  other  could  admittance  find.  As  Mar- 
lial  says  to  a Rotnan,  who  was  with  him  in 
the  country,  " Romam  tu  mihi  sola  facis 
so,  he  who  had  been  in  these  sacred  places 
was  to  them  Romc  and  Jerusalem  ; and, 
like  the  Abbess  of  St.  Hilda,  they  would 
style  him  holy  Palmer;  for,  surely,  they 
would  add — 


11 He  must  be  sainted  mau, 

Whose  blcssed  feet  have  trod  the  ground 
Where  the  liedeemer’a  tomb  is  found." 


His  vety  face  was  as  abook,  where  men  might 
read  strange  mournful,  yet  bealific  things. 
The  ideal  of  noble  chivalry,  with  all  its  suf- 
ferings,  seeined  united  there  with  that  of  the 
saintly  life ; and  in  fact,  the  knightly  pil- 
grim, like  the  Ulysses  of  the  Odyssey, 
seems  to  be  more  in  his  genuine  element 
when  wandering  in  the  midst  of  adventuras 
and  tempests,  and  in  disguise,  than  when 
openly  counselling  and  fightiug  on  the  plains 
of  Asia.  In  Marmion,  we  have  a fine  de- 
scription  of  the  palmer,  when  Young  Selby 


Iarmion’s  guide — 


• Eurip.  Iph.  in  Taur.  1029. 
t Pindar,  Pyth.  Od.  III. 

1 Id.  cap.  31. 


• Od.  XIV.  187. 
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44  Here  is  a holy  palmer  come, 

From  Salem  first,  and  last  from  Home  : 

One  that  hath  kiss’d  the  blessed  tomb, 

And  visited  cach  holy  shrine, 

In  Araby  and  Palestlne ; 

On  hilis  of  Armenie  hath  been, 

Where  rest  of  ark  may  yet  be  seen  ; 

By  that  Red  Sea,  too,  hath  he  trod, 

Which  parted  at  the  prophet’8  rod ; 

In  Sinai’s  wildemess  he  saw 

The  mount  where  Israel  heard  the  law ; 

He  shows  Saint  Jamea’s  cockle-ahell ; 

Of  fair  Montserrat,  too,  can  teli; 

And  of  that  grot,  where  olives  nod — 

Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye, 

From  ali  the  youth  of  Sicily, 

Saint  Rosalie  retired  to  God. 

To  stout  Saint  George,  of  Norwich  merry ; 

St.  Thomas,  too,  of  Canterbury ; 

Cuthbert,  of  Durham;  and  Saint  Bede, 

For  his  sins'  pardon  hath  he  prayed. 

He  knows  the  passes  of  the  north, 

And  seeks  for  shrines  beyond  the  Forth ; 
Little  he  eata,  and  long  will  wake, 

And  drinks,  but  of  the  stream  or  lake  : 

This  were  a guide  o’er  moor  or  lake.** 

The  English  knight  approves  of  the 
plan,  and  says,  that  he  loves  such  holy 
wanderers,  who  can  always  cheer  the  way  with 
some  legendary  strain ; but  young  Selby, 
with  an  altered  countenance,  and  finger  laid 
on  his  lip,  intimate*  that  he  is,  perhaps,  an 
over  solemn  and  mysterious  guide ; and  he 
is  going  on  to  describe  his  air  and  manner, 
when  Marmion  interrupts  him,  and  says, 
that  he  will  have  no  other  guide  but  the 
palmer — 

“ So  please  you,  gentle  youth,  to  c*U 
Tliis  palmer  to  the  castle-hall. 

The  summon'd  palmer  came  in  place — 

His  sable  cowl  o'er-hung  his  face  : 

In  his  black  mantle  was  he  clad, 

With  Peter*s  keya,  in  cloth  of  red, 

On  hia  broad  shoulders  wrought ; 

The  scallop-shell  his  cap  did  deck ; 

The  crucifix  around  his  neck 
W as  from  Loretto  brought ; 

His  sand&ls  were  with  travel  tor^— 

Staff,  budget,  bottle,  scrip  he  wore; 

The  faded  palm-branch  in  his  hand 
Show’d  pilgnm  from  the  holy  land. 

When,  os  the  Palmer  came  in  ball. 

Nor  lord,  nor  knight,  was  there  more  tali, 

Or  had  a statelier  step  withal, 

Or  look’d  more  high  and  keen ; 

But  his  gaunt  frame  was  wom  with  toil, 

His  cheek  was  sunk,  alas  the  while ! 

Poor  wretch ! the  mother  that  him  bare, 

If  she  had  been  in  presence  there. 

In  his  wan  face  and  aun-burnt  hair, 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 

Dangcr,  long  travel,  want,  or  woe, 

Soon  change  the  form  that  beet  wo  know.  ” 

The  palmer  consents  to  guide  the  knight, 
but  observes,  that  they  must  set  out  with 
morning-tide,  adding — 


44  For  I have  solemn  vows  to  pay. 

And  may  not  linger  by  the  way, 

To  fair  St.  Andrew’s  bound. 

Within  the  oce&n-cave  to  pray, 

Where  good  St.  Rule  his  holy  lay, 

From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day, 

Suog  tothe  billows’  sound.” 

The  remembrance  of  the  palmer  might 
tum  our  thoughts  to  muse  upon  tbe  Platonic 
notion  of  the  pilot,  where  Socrates  explains 
what  renders  him  so  conscious  of  the  little 
value  of  his  Services  to  those  whom  he  guides 
over  the  watery  way ; for,  if  that  passage  be 
cotnpared  with  the  description  of  the  saintly 
wanderer,  there  will  be  found  the  same 
countenance  and  language  in  them  both. 
The  latter  guides  the  knight,  and  seems 
not  to  imagine  that  he  has  performed  any 
great  office ; he  participates  in  his  sufferings 
and  success;  and  though  full  of  ch&rity, 
yet,  whether  he  sces  him  cast  down  or  ele* 
vated,  he  changes  not  his  tone.  Alike  to 
him  seem  the  prosperous  and  adverse  course 
of  his  companion ; he  rejoiccs  with  him  as 
though  he  rejoiced  not ; and  enables  him  to 
see  at  length  the  day  of  retum,  and  no  sound 
of  congratulation  passes  his  lips.  What  is 
this  but  the  same  phenomena  which  Socra- 
tes observed  in  the  pilot?  “Witnesa  the 
pilot,”  says  he,  “by  whose  skill  our  lives 
and  properties  are  preserved  from  sucb 
great  danger;  and  yet  how  roodest  be  is 
and  humble,  and  how  far  from  making  great 
boast,  as  if  he  could  per  form  any  thing 
wonderful ; but  if  he  preserves  us  safe  Corn- 
ing from  ABgina,  he  only  demands  two 
obols;  and  if  he  leads  us  back  safe  from 
iEgypt  or  Pontus,  with  our  sons  and  wives 
and  riches,  he  asks  but  two  drachms ; and 
the  inan  who  possesses  this  art,  and  who 
can  perform  these  things,  goes  down  to  the 
shore,  and  walks  by  the  sea-side  about  his 
ship,  in  a lowly  unassuming  manner ; for 
he  perceives,  I think,  that  it  is  verv  uncer- 
tain  whether  he  has  done  a Service  or  an 
injury  to  those  whom  he  has  saved  from 
being  drowned  in  the  waves,  kuowing  that 
he  has  put  them  on  shore  no  better  in  body 
or  soni  than  when  he  received  them  into 
his  ship;  he  considere,  then,  that  if  any 
one,  pressed  with  incurable  maladies  of 
body  hath  been  saved  by  his  means  from 
perishing  in  the  sea,  the  same  is  to  be  pitied, 
and  has  received  no  benefit  from  his  hands ; 
and  if  any  one  should  havo  raany  incurable 
maladies  in  his  soul,  which  is  so  much  more 
precious  than  the  body,  it  will  be  of  no 
utility  to  him  to  preserve  him  from  the  sea ; 
for  he  knows  that  it  is  not  for  the  advantage 
of  a wicked  man  to  continue  to  live,  sin  ce 
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he  must  needs  live  ili ; therefore,  there  is 
no  law  to  ordain  that  a pilot  should  be 
honoured,  although  he  saves  us."* 

Mauy  instances  are  on  record  oi  persons 
of  profligate  lives  having  been  subdued  and 
converted  by  a casual  meeting  with  thcse 
holy  wanderers,  whose  dignified  and  saintly 
presence  rvould  strike  even  brute  violence 
with  adoration  and  blauk  awe.  Here,  again, 
one’s  thoughts  may  rctum  lo  what  is  told 
in  pages  of  the  old  philosopby ; for  we  read 
that,  when  Pythagoras  descended  froin  the 
sacred  top  of  Cannei,  wherc  he  had  re- 
mained  in  solitary  meditation,  arriving  at  a 
bark,  he  nttered  notliing  but  these  words, 
Err  Atyrarrov  3 dir&rXovr ; Are  you  bound  for 
Egvpt  ? And  they  answeriug  in  the  affinn- 
ative,  he  embarked,  and  remained  silent 
during  the  whole  voyage,  for  two  nighls  and 
three  davs  eating  notliing,  and  constantly 
cotnposed  and  motionless,  so  that  the  sailors 
conduded  it  was  a demon  that  passed  froin 
Syria  into  Egypt;  and  they  were  careful 
to  utter  no  had  words  among  themselves, 
and  to  abstain  froin  all  impropriety  till  they 
had  set  him  safe  on  shore.  f The  licentious 
aongster,  or  the  rude  and  worldly  knight, 
the  lover  of  wine  and  minstrclsy,  bent  por- 
haps  upon  some  dark  decd,  would  little 
suppose  that  the  paliner’s  presence  could 
interrupt  their  nierriment,  yet,  when  con- 
fronted  with  him,  “ how  would  one  look  from 
his  majestic  brow,  seated  as  on  the  top  of 
virtues  hili,  discouutenance  them,  despised, 
and  put  to  rout  all  their  array  ?” 

It  was  not  necessary  to  ascribe  to  the 
palmer  that  knowledge  of  more  tban  could 
bp  learned  by  holy  lore,  of  whicli  young 
Selby  spoke,  in  order  to  accormt  for  the 
solemn  and  half  terrific  sccne  at  thu  liostel 
hearth — 

41  Itestiug  upon  his  pilgrim-staff, 

Right  opposite  the  palmer  stood : 

His  tiiin  dark  visage,  seen  but  half — 

Half  hidden  by  his  hood. 

Stili  tix’d  on  Marmiou  with  his  look, 

Which  he,  who  ili  such  gaze  could  brook, 
Strove  by  a frown  to  quell ; 

But  not  for  that,  though  more  than  oncc 
Full  met  their  stem  encountering  glancc, 

The  palmer’ s visage  feli.44 

His  silence  was  a commentary  which 
made  the  song  of  Fitz-Eustace  fall  sad  on 
Marmion's  ear;  and  when  at  length  he 
spoke,  though  it  was  only  these  words, 
“ The  death  of  a dear  Friend," 

44  Mamiinn,  whose  steady  heart  and  eyc 

No*er  chonged  in  worst  extremity ; 

* Plato  Gorgiaa. 

t Jamblich  de  Pythagorie.  Vita,  cap.  3. 


Marmiou,  whose  soul  could  ecantly  brook, 

Even  from  his  king,  a haughty  look ; 

Whose  accent  of  command  controll’d 
In  camps  the  boldest  of  the  bold — 

Thought,  look,  and  utteranco  fail‘d  him  now, 
Fall’u  was  his  glance,  and  llush'd  his  brow : 
For  eilbcr  in  the  tone, 

Or  something  in  the  palmer’s  look, 

So  full  upon  his  consciencc  strook, 

That  auswer  he  found  none." 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  our  antique 
chronicles  in  search  of  instances  that  will 
illustrate  the  manner  nf  a pilgrim's  life  from 
real  history.  An  abstract  of  the  narrative 
of  Brother  Nicole,  the  Carmelite,  will,  per- 
haps,  supply  what  is  yet  wanting  in  our 
conception  of  this  character  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  with  this  testimony  the  present 
chapter  shall  conclude.  “ In  the  prologue, 
he  States  that  he  has  accomplished  this  very 
holy  and  meritorious  voyage,  by  the  mercy 
of  our  sweet  Jesus.  I wish  (he  adds)  to 
to  make  known  these  noble  and  glorious 
places,  to  wam  you  to  be  miudful  of 
our  Lord  Jesus,  and  that  this  book  may 
be  an  amusement  to  inany  lords  and  ladies, 
who  are  curious  to  inquire  respecting  the 
land  of  promise.  What  I have  seen,  I will 
declare,  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability ; 
and  though  this  treatise  he  vile,  and  in  need 
of  much  correction,  nevertheless  I pray  all 
readers  or  hearers,  who  shall  iiavc  made  the 
same  pilgrimage,  if  they  should  find  any 
thing  here  contrary  to  our  holy  faith,  that 
they  will  dispose  it  in  good  order  through 
charity  in  honour  of  Jesns  our  Isird  ; for  I 
protest  that,  ueither  in  this  present  treatise, 
nor  in  any  other  which  I have  made,  or 
may  hereafter  make,  do  I pretend  to  say  or 
write  any  thing  whatsoever  which  should  be 
against  faith  or  good  manners  ; and  I pray 
them,  therefore,  by  charity,  to  correct  my 
labours ; for,  whatever  is  presented,  onght 
to  be  well  arranged."  Speaking  of  the  holy 
scpulchre  in  Jerusalem,  he  says,  44  So  often 
as  any  one  being  faithful,  or  loyal  in  faith, 
enters  within  to  contemplato  the  place,  as 
many  times  does  he  behold,  with  the  eyes 
of  his  mind,  our  Saviour  Jesus  there  en- 
tornbed."  And  speaking  of  Golgotha,  he 
exclaims,  “ 0 great  God,  who  hast  delivered 
us  from  hell  and  from  etemal  death,  is  there 
a spot  on  the  eartli  more  glorious,  more 
virtuous,  more  worthy  of  honour ! " These 
are  places  which  many  Catholics  kiss,  shed- 
ding  torrents  of  tears.  The  devout  visita- 
tion  of  the  holy  places  leads  to  holy  medi- 
tation, lo  good  resolution9  of  amendment, 
and  to  compunclion  for  sin ; aud,  in  my 
judgment,  there  is  no  Catholic  pilgrim  who 
does  not  return  more  virtuous,  better,  more 
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perfect  than  he  ever  wu  before.  What 
Christian,  on  entering  that  holy  land,  is 
not  dissolved  in  tears  ? Who  is  there  that 
will  not  fcel  compnnction,  when  merely 
from  beholding  that  region,  hearts  are 
pierced,  and  laid  bare  with  wondrous  sighs? 
Let  a man  be  ever  so  wicked,  it  is  impos- 
aible  but  that  he  mast  be  changed  at  the 
mere  riew  of  what  is  before  him.  Sainte 
et  salutaire  progression  et  tres  meritoire 
pcregrination  oultre  la  mer  en  H ierusalem : 
qui  soutfira  a dicter  ta  value ! Who  is  there 
that  does  not  desire  to  amend  his  life,  and 
to  do  penance  for  the  time  which  he  has 
lost,  when  he  beholds  before  his  eyes  things 
so  wondrous,  and  so  calculated  to  incite  to 
virtnous  deeds  ? There,  withont  doubt,  is 
the  grace  of  God  ditfused  and  imparted  to 
all  soiiis  who  do  not  place  obstaaes  in  its 
way  by  a malignant  will.  *'  Persons  in  all 
ages."  be  continues,  “ have  travelled  far  to 
see  places  and  men  that  deaerved  rever- 
ence,  tvitness  Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  and 
the  noble  queen  Saba,  and  now  we  know, 
that  afte»  all  the  laboura  of  men  under  the 
; sun,  one  thing,  and  one  thing  alone  is 
necessary  to  know,  Jesus  Christ  crucified, 
and  risen  again,  and  ascended  into  heaven ; 
and  therefore  St.  Paul  declares  that  he 
desires  to  know  and  to  write  nothing  but 
only  Jesus,  and  to  glory  in  nothing  but  in 
his  cross,  by  whom  we  are  sared  and  deliv- 
ered  ; therefore  no  longer  do  any  wise  men 
glory  in  theirwisdom,  or  in  their  riches,  or 
power,  or  virtne,  but  all  remember  what  St. 
John  saith  in  hisgospel,  ‘that  eternal  life  is 
to  know  one  only  sovereign  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  hehathsent.'  And  although 
to  attain  this  holy  and  salutary  Science,  the 
gospel  and  the  apostolic  writings,  and  the 
daily  preachiug  and  proclaiming  of  the 
faith  be  widely  sufficient,  nevertheless  to 
this  not  a little  may  contribute  the  said 
pilgrimage  and  the  beholding  of  the  holy 
places  tiirough  simple  love  for  our  sweet 
Jesus,  who  in  dying,  has  destroyed  our 
death.  'Therefore,  for  the  present,  1 con- 
clude with  St.  Jerome,  ‘that  to  have  been 
in  Jerusalem  is  not  a very  holy  thing,  but 
to  have  lived  devoutly  in  Jerusalem,  vir- 
tuously  in  holy  conversation  amidst  a per- 
verse generation,  is  to  be  praised,  and 
renders  the  pilgrim  wortby  of  renown.' 
Afler  many  vanities,  alas,  when  the  flower 
of  my  age  had  been  lost,  I began  to  consi- 
der  the  follies  in  which  I had  long  slept ; 
and  the  gTace  of  J esus  awakening  me  to  a 
sense  of  the  worldly  vanities  by  which  I 
had  been  going  to  eternal  perdition,  I re- 
solved  from  thenceforth  to  render  testi- 


mony  to  tbe  justice  of  the  commandments 
of  God  and  of  my  holy  religion.  I set 
out  on  my  pilgrimage  from  the  convent  of 
1’onteaa,  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen.  The 
reverend  master  Prior  of  the  said  convent, 
GeoSroy  the  Recluse,  with  a great  com- 
pany  of  the  brethren  of  the  convent,  con- 
ducted  me,  during  the  space  of  three  days, 
till  we  came  to  Chartres:  en  larmeset  en 
pleura  fut  nostre  departement.  There  1 
waited  for  the  setting  out  of  a nobleman 
who  is  now  a knight,  the  Seigneur  de  la 
Mouriniere,  with  whom  I set  out  in  Easter 
week,  1487,  and  rode  through  Savoy  and 
Turin,  till  we  reached  Venice  for  the  festival 
of  St.  M ark.  We  took  up  our  lodging  at  the 
Savage  Man  in  St.  Mark’s  Place.  Here  we 
found  many  noblemen  and  clerks  of  France, 
some  of  whom  joined  our  company,  and 
among  them  was  a Seigneur  de  Rochefort 
from  Auvergne,  and  also  there  came  to  us  a 
gracious  and  wise  child,  a native  of  Lyon, 
called  Sir  Henry  de  Encharmois.  At  !{ 
Venice,  they  agreed  with  the  patron  of 
the  galley,  who  was  to  supply  all  their 
er  penses  of  journeying  and  food  during 
the  whole  pilgrimage,  both  from  and  hack 
to  Venice,  and  each  pilgrim  was  to  pay 
him  forty  fresh  ducats,  half  at  Venice  and 
the  other  half  at  J affa.  H e remarks,  that 
at  Cyprua  one  could  procure  twelve  sheep 
for  a ducat.  They  staid  at  Venice  sir 
weeks,  in  order  to  visit  all  the  relies  which 
are  there  and  in  Padua.  At  length  setting 
out,  they  sailed  to  Corfu,  Candia,  Crete, 
Patmos  and  Rhodes.  He  found  the  inha- 
bitants  of  Corfu,  ‘Devote  a Dieu,  gent 
tres-humaine,  et  de  grant  honneur  pleine.’ 
We  arrived  at  Rhodes  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  night  on  the  eight  of  J uly,  and  passed 
under  the  castle  of  St.  Peter,  which  is  an 
impregnable  fortress  in  the  possession  of 
the  Knights  of  Rhodes.  The  dogs  of  this 
castle  keep  wonderful  guard,  for  they  go 
out  at  night,  and  if  there  should  any  Chris- 
tians  escape  from  the  rocks,  the  dogs  are 
sure  to  find  them  and  to  lead  them  to  the 
castle ; and  if  they  find  a Turk  they  kill 
him  if  they  can,  or  they  bark  so  loud  that 
it  is  known  within  the  castle.*  It  is  won- 
derful how  this  castle  can  be  nreserved  to 
Christendom,  for  it  seems  only  si*  miles 
from  Turkey,  which  is  aeparated  only  by 
a narrow  arm  of  the  sea.  The  hospital  of 
the  church  of  Rhodes  is  a wonderful  place, 
built  like  a monastery,  and  in  the  great 
hall  there  are  thirty-nine  beds  for  sick 
people  of  all  nations  and  degrees,  if  they 
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only  believe  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  in  the 
middle  is  a beautiful  chapel  where  masscs 
are  sung  every  day ; and  the  poor  sick 
people  are  all  served  on  silver  by  the  seig- 
neurs  of  Khodes  moult  curieusement,  and 
besides  this,  there  are  twenty-four  cham- 
bers  surrounding  the  cloister  to  lodge  the 
piigrims,  who  are  reccived  most  fraternally, 
and  they  are  invited  most  affectionately 
by  the  hospitaler  who  refreshes  them,  and 
serves  them  very  joyously. 

“On  the  Friday  we  had  a fair  wind  in 
the  stern,  so  that  at  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing  appeared  the  holy  land.  Then  you 


might  nave  seen  and  heard  the  devout 
hearts;  then  were  groans  and  tears,  and 
chants  of  devotion.  We  had  to  remain  at 
Jaffa  thirteen  days  to  wait  for  the  fnther 
guardian.  and  so  we  tarried  in  good  patience, 
praising  our  Redeemer.  At  length  we  set 
fortb ; on  approaching  Rama,  we  were 
obliged  to  alight  frorn  our  asses,  and  each 
pilgrim  had  to  carry  his  burden  with  great 
pain,  on  account  of  the  dreadful  heat  and 
of  the  dust,  which  was  so  thick  that  one 
conld  not  see  the  other.  The  Moors  would 
not  suffer  us  to  enter  Rama  mounted,  so 
we  entered  it  thus  on  foot,  and  there  we 
were  lodged  in  the  hospital  founded  by  the 
money  of  Philip  of  Burgundy.  May  God 
absolve  the  noble  dttke!  From  Jaffa  to 
Rama  we  were  escorted  by  Mahometans, 
to  protect  us  from  the  other  Moors  who 
kept  throwing  stones  at  us  every  step  we 
made.  Sometimes  they  have  killed  pil- 
grims:  such  was  our  perii.  On  the  morn- 
ing  of  Sunday,  the  fifth  of  August,  mass 
was  said  at  four  o’clock  by  one  of  the 
monks;  and  then  at  the  offertory,  the 
Father  guardian  instructed  us  how  we  were 
to  behave  on  our  journey  towards  the 
people  of  the  country,  speaking  to  us  from 
the  altar  in  Latin,  Italian  and  German. 
‘ Dear  and  well-beloved  brethren  in  Jesus 
Christ,  take  heed  to  the  following  advice, 
that  you  may  not  lose  the  fruita  of  this 
holy  journey.  First,  if  any  of  you  should 
have  incurred  aentence  of  excommunica- 
tion,  the  father  guardian  of  this  place,  by 
the  power  of  the  holy  father,  can  absolve 
you  therefrom,  to  whom  you  must  apply, 
and  take  consolation  in  this  rejoicing  which 
our  Lord  has  granted  to  you,  in  beholding 
with  your  eyes  the  places  on  which  he  has 
trod  in  accomplishing  the  salvation  of  all 
men  by  his  sacred  blood.  Seeondly,  you 
must  believe  firmly  the  articles  of  fuith, 
for  otherwise  you  will  lose  the  inerit  and 
fruit  of  the  pilgrimage.  Thirdly,  you  must 
have  great  confidence  as  to  your  conscience. 


that  you  will  have  remission ; and  you 
must  have  contrition  and  a true  in- 
tentiori of  never  again  returning  to  sin. 
Fourthly,  you  must  consider  for  what  end 
you  are  come,  and  it  must  be  for  devo- 
tion and  contemplation  to  see  the  holy 

filaces,  weeping  after  Jesus  Christ.  Fifth- 
y,  I say  to  all,  take  heed,  that  you  walk 
honestly  and  that  you  commit  no  evil. 
Y ou  must  make  no  more  mention  of  wine  un- 
ies® you  can  carry  some  from  the  ship ; there 
is  no  cellar  here  where  you  can  buy  any.’ 
We  set  out  from  Rama  on  foot  as  we  en- 
tered it,  and  under  great  heat.  On  Corn- 
ing to  the  place  where  our  asses  were 
waiting,  each  pilgrim  claimed  his  own; 
so  it  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  be- 
fore  we  began  our  march.  We  travelled 
till  midnight.  From  Rama  to  Jerusalem 
is  thirty  Italian  miles.  On  the  fall  of 
night,  we  entered  the  mountains  which 
were  very  rude  and  hard  for  me,  because 
1 was  obliged  to  leave  my  ass.  ' Oncques 
ne  fus  plus  lasse.'  It  is  the  greatest  dan- 
ger  for  piigrims  when  they  are  left  too  far 
in  the  rear,  for  the  people  would  desire  no- 
thing  more  than  to  destroy  us  one  by  one. 
At  midnight  we  stopped  to  lodge  under  the 
shelter  of  an  olive  grove  near  a fountain, 
which  was  very  refreshing  to  our  thirst. 
Here  we  made  our  collation,  and  then  un- 
der these  olive  trees  the  knights  slept  for 
three  hours.  An  hour  before  day  we  mount- 
ed our  asses,  and  rode  till  we  saw  the  town 
of  Arimathea.  It  was  nothing  but  up  and 
down  hili,  and  it  was  laughable  to  look  at 
our  train  one  after  the  other.  On  reach- 
ing  the  summit  whence  we  had  the  first 
view  of  Jerusalem,  every  one  kissed  the 
earth  and  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven.  So 
we  all  entered  the  city,  and  the  brethren 
of  Mount  Sion  led  all  the  monks  to  their 
convent  where  we  had  refection.  The 
others  were  lodged  in  the  vast  hospital  of 
Saint  John,  and  there  sufficient  victnals 
were  given  them.  God  knew  how  weary 
they  all  were.  The  next  morning  all  the 
piigrims  were  summoned  to  Mount  Sion 
to  hear  mass  and  the  sermon.  Regulars 
and  seculars  each  by  devotion  celebrated 
with  great  compunction.  After  the  ser- 
mon there  was  a proeession  to  Mount  Sion. 
Then  theguardian  invited  all  the  piigrims  to 
dinner,  and  every  one  was  seated,  charita- 
bly  and  honourably  served  with  abundance, 
and  then  we  all  went  in  very  noble  guise 
to  thechurch  to  retum  thanks.  After  ves- 
pere, we  spent  the  time  in  contemplating 
the  holy  places.”  It  appears  that  they 
proceeded  to  visit  each  of  the  holy  places 
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| in  solem n procession,  each  carrying  a light- 
ed  tupcr,  and  a scrmon  pronounced  at  each 
eachstation.  Everyyear  thegoodduke  Phi- 
lippe of  liurgundy.used  to give  1000  ducat» 
in  compassion  and  derotion  for  the  support 
of  the  true  Christiana  therc  serving  God. 
That  night  after  the  procession,  they  re- 
mained  in  the  holy  sepuichre ; the  liret 
part  of  the  night  was  spent  in  confession, 
and  after  midnight,  the  masses  were  said 
in  order,  smne  on  the  holy  sepuichre,  others 
in  it,  and  others  on  Mount  Calvary.  Last- 
ly,  the  Bishop  of  Cambray  sung  high  mass 
with  great  soleninity,  and  many  received 
the  holy  communion,  and  then  each  went 
about  according  to  his  derotion,  and  at 
eight  o‘clock  in  the  morning  the  gates  were 
opened,  and  the  pilgrims  returned  to  the 
hoapital  or  to  their  brethren.  “On  the 
Assumption  of  our  l.ady,  we  went  at  mid- 
night to  chnntat  the  holy  sepuichre,  in  the 
crypl  of  the  church  at  Josaphat ; and  then 
returned  to  high  tnass  on  Mount  Sion, 
where  she  died.  ‘Tout  ce  jour  se  passa  en 
contemplation.'  On  going  to  visit  the 
church  of  St.  George  near  Hama,  there 
were  about  sixty  pilgrims,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  them  Englishmen.  Horrible  are 
the  exactions  and  insolences  of  tbe  Moors. 
One  pilgrim  was  moved  to  strike  a Turk, 
for  which  he  was  near  forfeiting  his  band. 
‘ 1’ourtant  Pelerins  soyez  tous  enclins  a 
tout  endurer  toutes  les  injures,  griefs  ou 
forfaictures  au  notn  de  J esus,  car  il  endura.’ 
The  poor  1 ranciscan  friars  at  Jerusalem 
live  most  virtuous  and  holy  lives  amidst 
these  Sarussins  and  heretics." 

The  details  on  his  return  may  be  given 
in  few  words.  For  once  he  indulges  in  a 
poetic  tale.  " From  the  top  of  Mount 
Sinat,”  says  he,  “ you  behold  a region 
stretching  to  the  Ked  Sea,  and  in  this 
lain  there  is  a monastery  of  holy  men, 
ut  no  one  can  discem  the  way  to  it.  You 
; hear  the  bells  toll : and  some,  it  is  said, 
have  reached  it,  hut  none  have  ever  re- 
turned.  The  monks  of  St.  Catharinehave 
gone  in  search  of  it,  and  have  heard  the 
bells,  but  have  never  succeeded  * During 
this  passage  of  the  deserts  of  Mount  Sinui, 
j they  seem  to  have  carried  a portable  altar, 
so  that  mass  used  to  be  said  even  amidst 
those  vast  soli  tudes.  “ On  returning,  while 
at  sea,  on  the  night  of  the  I2th  of  Sep- 
tember, trespassed  a noble  knight,  who 
had  received  the  order  of  knighthood  at 
Jerusalem.  He  was  doctor  in  utroque, 
and  named  M aster  Symon,  a gracious  man 
and  wise.  God  pardon  him.  And  on  the 
ICth  inst.  at  six  oclock  in  the  morning. 


trespassed  a seigneur  of  the  Church,  sub- 
deacon  of  Angere,  named  Messire  Gilles,  a 
native  of  Brittany,  a man  of  great  virtue, 
and  fu  11  of  good  manners.  J esus  be  pro- 
pitious  to  him  and  to  us  ali  1"  At  length, 
after  a long  and  stormy  passage  from 
Alexandria,  they  arrived  at  Modoust,  a 
city  on  the  coast  of  Achaia ; and  now  their 
long  desire  of  hearing  mass  was  grati fied. 
Entrez  en  la  cite  on  alia  a la  messe  tres 
fort  desiree  a ouyer,  car  de  long  temps  on 
ny  avoit  este. 

Such  is  the  style  of  a pilgrinFs  narrati  ve ; 
such  were  the  sufferings  and  woes  he  had 
to  endure  : and  yct  a far  deeper  sonrce  of 
mourning  to  him  was  found  in  the  reflec- 
tions  of  pbilosophy,  which  were  excited  by 
what  he  had  seen  in  journeying  to  the 
Holy  I and.  “ O subject  worthy  of  tears 
and  bitter  sighs  ! (exclaims  Kicole)  that 
these  beautiful  countries  of  the  East,  once 
so  carefully  cultivated  by  the  holy  apos- 
tles,  should  be  now  subverted  and  lost ! 
Ah!  who  can  think  without  groans  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  which  had  such  noble  churches, 
which  heard  a St.  Augustin,  a Chrysostom, 
a Cyprian,  an  Athanasius,  a Cyrill,  a St. 
John  Damascene,  a Gregory  Nicene,  a 
Gregory  Naziunzen,  a Hasil  of  Cscsarea, 
and  so  many  other  great  bishop»  ? H elas  < 
Lucifer  trebuscha  du  ciel  a mis  son  siege 
present  en  orient.  En  orient  sont  les  ! 
tenebres  de  peche  qui  ont  tout  aveugle  et 
n‘y  voit  on  que  1’ymaige  de  mort."  They 
have  broken  unity,  they  have  been  rebel- 
lious  to  the  sce  of  Feter,  to  whom  Jesus 
said,  “ Thon  art  called  a rock  ; and  on  this 
rock  will  I build  my  Church  and  there- 
fore,  without  doubt,  those  who  are  dis- 
oliedient  to  this  mother  and  mistress  of  the 
faith,  fall  into  the  guilt  of  heresy.  St. 
Ambrose  in  his  time  said,  he  wished  to 
follow  the  Roman  Church  in  all  things ; 
so  said  St.  Jerome  at  the  time  of  the 
Arian  heresy ; so  said  St.  Irenteus  in  the 
apostolic  age ; so  say  all  good  Christiana : 
for  where  the  body  is,  there  will  be  the 
eagles:  where  is  the  chief,  there  will  be 
the  membcra.  But  the  inhabitant»  of  the 
Eost  have  left  the  ark,  and  thercfore  is 
their  glory  perished  : “ quiconques  man- 
gera  laignel  hore  de  1’  Egllse  Sainct  Pierre 
necessairement  est  prophane." 

These  wise  pilgrims  of  the  middle  age,  \ 
who  had  found  in  the  East,  Mahometans, 
Greek  schismatics,  Syrians,  Jacobites,  Nes- 
torians,  Abbasins,  and  Eutychians,  had 
meditated  on  the  difficulty  which  is  now 
so  often  adduced,  founded  on  the  variety 
of  religions,  and  the  comparative  smallness 
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] of  the  numher  who  hold  the  true  fui  t h : 
but  tbe  resuit  of  their  observations  only 
led  to  reflections  which  confinned  their 
faith.  This  poor  brother  Nicole,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  pursoed 
the  samc  argument  from  analogy  which 
has  bcen  so  well  developed  by  later  philo- 
sophers  ; and  he  shows  that  the  same 
difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  natural 
world,  with  respect  to  things  noble  and 
base,  where  the  phenomena  of  external 
nature  would  lead  to  the  same  reflection 
{ ou  the  wide  existence  of  evil,  as  a fact 
which  did  not  admit  of  being  denied. 
Happiness,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  are  not 
given  to  all  men.  Every  kind  of  excel- 
lence  is  comparati  vel  y rare  and  precious, 
and  we  must  be  prepared,  therefore,  for 
finding  that  such  is  the  case  respecting 
j that  highest  of  all  excellences,  which  con- 
siste in  the  splendour  and  eteraal  felicity 
of  souls  that  attain  to  final  beatification 
and  glory.  And,  after  all,  he  argues  that 
| we  should  be  slow  either  to  excuse  or  to 
condemn.  We  cannot  presume  either  upou 
the  innocence  or  the  guilt  of  erring  men. 
Negligence  of  inquiry  and  the  evidences 
of  our  faith  are  great ; and  therefore,  the 
ignorance  of  many  must  needs  be  highly 
j sinful : and  the  apostle  says,  that  the  un- 
knowing  shall  be  unknown.  God  will 
ncver  desert  those  who  sincerely  tum  their 
hearts  to  him.  And  if  any  seducer,  under 
the  habit  or  name  of  a Catholic  doctor, 
should  preach  to  any  simple  creature  any 
error,  and  the  simple  ignorant  creature 
should  believe  it  to  be  Catholic  truth,  in 
turning  himself  to  God  totally,  he  will  be 
preserved,  and  his  heart  shall  not  be  suf- 
fered  to  incline  to  folly;  for  David  says 
that  God  will  guard  those  who  love  him. 
But  the  understanding  of  men  is  created 
for  the  embracing  of  holy  and  salutary 
truth,  and  negligence  here  is  no  doubt 
worthy  of  damnation ; and  as  every  thing  > 
tends  easily  to  its  natural  end,  so  our 
natural  intellectual  virtue  is  more  near  to 
find  God  than  it  ia  to  find  his  contrary. 
For  God  is  always  ready  to  aid  those  who 
seek  him  with  a good  and  honest  heart ; 
and  thus  we  find  that  Cornelius,  thongh  a 
Pagan,  yet  living  religiously  and  feoring 
God,  St.  Peter  was  sent  to  convert  him  and 
all  his  family.  “11  est  a croire  totalement 
que  jamais  liieu  ne  laissa  ceux  qui  veullent 
adherer  aluydiligentement."  And  therefore 
all  error  that  receives  damnation,  springs 
frommalice.  “L'hommen’estpasmoinstenu 


a Dieu  des  operations  de  1’entendement  que 
des  operations  de  sa  volonte  ou  uffections 
And  there  are  laws  to  regulate  his  will 
and  aflfections,  and  therefore  we  may  be 
sure  that  there  are  laws  to  fix  limits  to  his 
understanding,  to  determine  what  he  should 
believe,  and  what  he  should  not  believe  : 
and  therefore,  ignorance  is  damnable,  for 
they  ought  to  believe  what  they  do  not : 
and  they  ought  curiously  to  inquire  what 
are  these  laws.  Whereas  the  multitude 
run  with  all  their  strength  to  sin  and  death 
as  their  end;  and  it  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  they  should  find  it.  And  we 
know  that  the  justice  as  well  as  the  mercy 
of  God  will  be  the  subject  of  eternal  ad- 
miration  and  joy  to  tbe  just  in  heaven. 
And  the  first  and  great  cause  of  all  these 
errors  is  negligence  of  inquiry,  and  the 
second  is  aversion  to  believe  what  ought 
to  be  believed  of  God,  and  a hatred 
for  the  things  that  would  enlighten  and 
convert  the  soul ; and  if  they  wili  not  heed 
either  holy  words  or  miracles,  it  is  not 
strange  that  they  remain  in  error;  and 
another  cause  is  the  folly  and  presump- 
tion  of  men  in  supposing  that  their  natural 
understanding  is  able  to  comprehend  the 
mysteries  of  faith,  and  another  cause  is  the 
abuse  of  the  Scriptures,  and  another  cause 
is  a sensual  life,  like  that  of  the  Epicu- 
reans.* 

These  are  the  sorrowful  and  profound 
reflections,  suggested  to  the  traveller  of 
the  middle  ages,  by  what  was  seen  on  the 
journey  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  reader 
will  now  pas8  on  with  a stili  more  full  con- 
viction,  that  the  pilgrim  was  indeed  a 
mourner. 

But  there  is  another  side,  from  which 
we  must  contemplate  the  mourning  of 
men  in  ages  of  faith,  which  will  place  us  in 
the  presence  of  scenes  of  great  sublimity, 
yet  not  without  the  charm  of  a profound 
tenderness.  We  are  come  where  I have 
said  we  should  see  the  departure  of  exiles 
to  their  country,  amidst  the  mourning  of 
friends  who  remain  behind.  The  approach 
must  not  intimidate  us,  though  we  should 
be  at  first  confronted  with  a tribe  like  that 
which  Dante  beheld,  that  came  along  the 
hollow  vale,  in  silence  weeping.  Let 
us  imagine  that  we  beliold  some  reverend 
stranger,  with  finger  lifted,  placed  against 
his  lips.  This  will  suffice  to  warn  us,  that 
we  may  enter  as  the  spot  requires — silent 
and  devout. 

• F.  40 — 41. 
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“ l were  * maker  of  books," 

sa)’6  MonUigne,  “I  would 
I .*  ^ compose  a regi  ster  of  differ- 
i ! eat  deaths,  with  a commen- 
si raP"'*  tary : for  whoever  wottld  teach 
men  how  to  die,  would  teach  thero  how  to 
live.”  It  is  not  merely  devotion  that  is 
iuterested  in  this  theme ; history  itself 
must  aeknowledge  ita  importance ; for,  as 
the  sarae  philosophor  observes,  “ deatb  is 
the  most  remarkable  action  of  huntan  Iife. 
1 1 ia  the  master-day — the  day  that  judges 
all  the  others."  The  path  which  we  are 
pursuing,  leads  us  necessarily  within  view 
of  death,  towards  which  we  must  tum  our 
eyes,  For  though  the  uature  of  death  is 
ehanged  since  the  accomplishinent  of  man’s 
redemption,  it  is  stili  the  punishment  which 
(iod  has  left  to  be  inflicted  upon  sin  ; and 
whether  considered  in  relation  to  nature  or 
to  grace,  it  is  an  event  which  involves 
mouming  of  one  sort  or  other,  according  to 
the  spirit  with  which  it  is  received,  or  the 
previon*  preparation  which  may  have  been 
made  against  it.  Men  of  the  modern 
achool,  indeed,  seem  practically  to  considor 
this  whole  subjeet  of  death  as  one,  inde- 
pendent  of  a scientific  observation  of  the 
progreaa  of  the  physieal  malady,  heneath 
the  attention  of  philasophers.  Viewing 
it  merely  as  the  dissolution  of  organa,  the 
decompotition  of  a worn-out  machine, 
which  is  incapable  any  longer  of  being 
subservient  to  animal  existenee,  aa  an 
extinction  of  the  powers  of  life,  either 
through  the  nervous  system  constituting 
death  by  syncope,  or  through  the  cireulu- 
tion  in  the  arteries  of  a different  kind  of 
blood,  causing  death  by  asphyxia, — in  other 
words,  examining  it  merely  with  the  eyea 
of  a physician,  it  is  not  strangc  that  they 
should  be  insensible  to  the  high  moral 
grandeur  which  so  often  distinguishes  the 
closing  scene  of  mortal  life,  or  that  they 
should  be  surprised  and  offended  at  the 
importance  which  religion  ascribes  to  this 
last  act  in  the  eombat  of  her  children.  Far 
differently,  it  may  be  remarked,  did  the 
monarch  of  subiimest  song  estimate  the 
dignity  of  the  hnman  struggle,  when,  in 
the  concluding  scene  of  the  lliad,  he 
represents  the  two  heroes  of  G reece  and 


Troy  at  length  confronted  with  each  other  ; 
whcn  all  mortal  beholders  are  dissolved  in 
tears  and  horror,  and  cclestial  powers  pre- 
pare  to  join  in  the  confiict ; when  even  the 
King  of  goda  looks  down  from  his  high 
throne  of  heaven,  to  sympathiae  in  the 
dangers  of  great  unhappy  men,  to  pity 
their  dreadful  labours,  and  to  raisc  at  last 
that  awful  balance,  which  is  to  determine 
their  irrevocable  doom.* 

1 have  said  that  the  nature  of  death  is 
ehanged  since  Christ  dricd  up  the  fountain 
of  tears  by  his  resurrection  : and  this  is  a 
fact  to  which  the  history  of  the  ages  of 
faith  bears  such  remarkable  testimony, 
that  if  there  were  no  other  object  in  Con- 
sulting it  but  merely  to  examine  that 
testimony,  there  would  be  no  hazard  in 
affirming  that  the  resuit  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  any  la- 
bour  that  the  inqniry  might  have  occn- 
sioned ; fully  justifying  the  opinion,  that 
the  stndy  of  no  other  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  tnan  can  present  so  rich  and  solemn 
a spectacle  for  the  inatruction  and  correc- 
tion  of  the  human  race.  When  we  finit 
set  out  upon  this  track,  I observed,  that 
men  could  not  with  any  justice  accuse 
religion,  or  the  history  of  the  ages  of  faith, 
of  leading  theia  through  dark  and  gloomy 
ways,  which  they  might  have  avoided  with 
other  guidea : and  here  1 must  repeat  that 
remark  ; for  it  is  not  religion,  but  nature, 
which  obliges  all  men  sooner  or  later,  to 
he  familiariaed  with  the  image  of  death. 
Nature  takea  care  that  even  in  youth  they 
should  be  taught  to  feel  its  reality : and 
oh ! if  the  heart  be  left  to  nature,  how 
bitter,  how  terrible,  is  that  stern  lesson  ! 
Infinite  is  the  youtbfnl  mouming  conse- 
quent  upon  the  first  experience  of  the 
changeableness  of  earthly  things,  tvhieh,  to 
the  inexperienccd  mind,  comes  so  neces- 
sarily, so  unavoidably,  that  changeableness 
of  things  so  closely  and  inrariably  inter- 
woven  with  individual  existence.  A first 
annonneement  of  death  is  a rent  which  is 
never  forgotten,  but  which  remains  afflict- 
ing  the  soul  like  a night  spectre,  unless 
faith  should  change  it  into  a joyful  desire 
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of  that  day,  which  will  summon  ua  to  a 
securer  world,  and  to  a more  consoling 
knowledge.*  “ Here,”  aa  a great  French 
writer  observes,  “ there  is  no  need  of  Con- 
sulting hiatory.  The  Muse  of  sorrow  is  of 
every  age.  Who  is  ignorant  of  the  funeral 
chant  ? Who  has  not  followed  to  the 
grave  some  tender,  beloved  relation,  and 
felt  the  secret  fall  of  that  one  pearly  drop, 
which,  from  the  manly  eye,  more  than  a 
flood  of  tears,  bears  witness  to  the  affection 
with  which  a son  can  love  his  mother  f" 

The  oncients,  notwith&tanding  their  su- 
perstitious  language,  seemed  to  have  had 
a passion  for  dwelling  on  the  thought  of 
death,  and  of  its  necessity.  Findar  makes 
it  enter  into  the  definition  of  man : for, 
speaking  of  the  human  race,  he  says, 
“ Those  to  whom  death  is  inevitable.”  The 
heroic  world,  indeed,  had  it  boaatful  elo- 
quence  to  reconcile  men  to  the  king  of 
terrors.  What  madness  to  repine  at  death ! 
What  complaint  is  this  ? 

" uvfipa  UrTfrbv  coi to,  iraXot  rretrpo ijuoov  al<nj, 
fajr  cdcAcir  dapormo  dvtnjx,os  ‘^opaXotrai 

And  yet  this  mortality,  this  fate,  this  death, 
how  must  they  have  been,  to  the  feelings 
of  nature,  replete  with  images  of  terror, 
fearful,  revolting,  horrible  ! To  these 
unhappy  men,  with  nothing  to  assist  their 
frailty,  death  could  not  have  appeared 
more  amiable  than  it  did  to  Adam,  when 
he  beheld,  with  looks  of  dismay,  its  first 
victi  m. — 

“ But  have  I now  seen  death  ? Is  this  the  way 
I must  retura  to  native  dust?  O sight 
Of  terror,  foul  and  ugly  to  hehold, 

Horrid  to  thiuk,  how  horrible  to  feel!" 

Milton  makes  it  an  object  of  horror  to  the 
angel : 

" Death  thou  hast  seen 

Iu  his  iirst  shape  on  man : but  many  shapcs 
Of  death,  and  many  are  the  ways  that  lead 
To  his  grim  cave,  ali  dismal." 

Since  the  Son  of  God  endured  it  on  the 
cross,  such  language  would  not  only  be  un- 
worthy  of  an  angel’s  tongue,  but  withoot 
recurting  to  wbat  is  related  of  Spartan 
fortitude,  it  would  argue  ignorance  and 
pusillanimity  in  a boy.  The  author  of  the 
Alartyrs  describes  the  image  of  death  as  it 
appeared  after  the  great  fulfilment  of  pri- 
meval  prophecv.  “ One  hand  of  the  skele- 
ton, (he  says)  holds  a scythe  like  a mower ; 


with  the  other  it  altempts  to  hide  the  only 
wonnd  that  it  has  ever  received,  that  which 
Christ  inflicted  upon  it,  when  he  conquer- 
ed  on  the  top  of  Golgotha.”*  Cruel  enemy ! 
well  may  it  seek  to  hide  that  wound  which 
has  destroyed  its  sting  irremediably.  Un- 
like  the  formidable  conqueror  which  it  once 
hoped  to  be,  only  the  weok  and  wicked  can 
it  affright  or  injure.  We  are  so  constitu- 
ted,  indeed,  that  this  crisis  uaturally  im- 
pressos every  one  with  a feeling  of  awe. 
The  pinched  and  pallid  features,  the  cold, 
clammy  skin,  the  heaving,  laborious,  rat- 
tling  respiration,  and  the  irresistible  force 
of  that  disease  which  no  earthly  remedies 
can  overcome,  speak  of  sometliing  appal- 
ling,  and  suggest  the  idea  of  an  Almiglity 
Power  manifesting  displeasure  and  iuflict- 
ing  punishment.  Yet  this  is  not  the  lan- 
guage which  they  speak  to  the  Christian 
observer.  He  sees  these  formidable  symp- 
toms  only  as  the  means  or  the  consequences 
of  good.  In  the  midst  of  ali  this  apparent 
confusion,  he  can  see  much  that  he  can 
understand,  indicating  the  counsel  and 
foresigbt  of  a wise  and  good  Creator,  by 
whom  the  progress  and  elevation  of  the 
human  species  is  an  object  of  constant  care. 
Death,  though  sometliing  foreign  from  the 
original  order  of  the  natural  world,  has 
been  converted  into  an  agent  of  mercy  : it 
has  become  homogeneous  with  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  a pure  and  innocent 
creation : it  forma  part  of  that  great  scheme, 
of  which  every  uiscoverable  purpose  is 
marked  with  beneficence  as  well  as  wisdom. 
Death  is  stili  endured  by  the  saints ; for, 
as  St.  Augustin  observes,  there  could  be 
no  faith,  if  immortality  of  the  body  were 
to  be  the  immediate  consequence  of  the 
sacrament  of  regenera tion ; but,  by  the 
wondrous  grace  of  our  Saviour,  the  penalty 
of  sin  is  changed,  so  as  to  serve  justice. 
Formerly  it  was  said,  “ Y ou  shall  die  if 
you  transgress but  now  itis  said,  “ Die 
raiher  than  transgress."  Thus,  by  the  in- 
effable  mercy  of  God,  the  punishment  of 
vice  becomes  the  armour  of  virtue,  and  the 
just  gain  merit,  where  the  sinner  found 
his  doom.f  Those  penmen  whom  the 
Holy  Spirit  moved,  in  many  a passage  of 
their  sacred  book,  predict  or  attest  this 
admirable  manifestation  of  our  Creator‘s 
love.  They  speak  of  death  as  being  hence- 
forth  amiable  m the  eyes  of  men,  sanctified 
in  the  estimation  of  angels,  precious  in  the 
sight  of  God.  “ Pretiosa  in  conspectu  Do- 
mini mors  sanctorum  ejus."  Their  death 
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ia  preciotts:  it  is  their  nativi ty : the  en- 
Irance  to  rest,  the  exit  to  glory.  And  tvho 
can  justiy  estimate  the  wondrous  change 
which  is  here  made  manifest  ? Consider 
what  poor  conaolation  for  the  human  heart 
was  supplied  in  those  eloquent  treatises  by 
ancient  philosophers,  which  they  entitled 
" Dc  Contemnenda  Morte,”  in  which  it  ia 
so  gravely  discussed  whether  death  be  an 
evil.  And  if  they  are  ao  unsatisfactory 
when  read  in  health,  notwithstanding  ali 
the  brilliancy  and  magic  of  their  style, 
what  must  they  have  been  if  proposed  to 
the  dying,  with  the  hope  of  disaipating  the 
terrors  of  their  departure  ? But  aince  the 
Orient  from  on  high  hath  viaited  the  raee 
of  men,  there  is  no  longer  occosion  for  en- 
gaging  in  such  discuasions,  or  for  endea- 
vouring  to  inspire  contempt  for  that  which 
is  no  longer  an  object  of  terror.  IJuring 
the  ages  of  faith,  the  Catholic  vision,  the 
Catholic  idea,  that  which  ahed  a luatre 
over  the  whole  courae  of  human  life,  which 
conaoled  and  exalted  the  mind  in  every 
vicissitude,  and  in  every  stage  of  the  mortal 
courae,  that  which  dctermined  the  direc- 
tion  of  ali  the  intellectual  facultiea,  and 
the  whole  shape  of  mens  conceptione,  that 
which  alone  gave  a charm  to  prosperity 
and  a value  to  existence,  that  vision  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  proapect  of  death. 
Unlike  every  thing  that  ia  eubjected  to 
human  perception,  it  ended  not  there,  but 
led  on  the  soul  to  that  passage,  and  en- 
abled  it  to  depart  full  of  joy  and  confidence : 
while  to  the  human  philosopher,  without 
the  supernatural  light  and  consolations  of 
! faith,  every  thing  dear  to  hia  imagination, 
every  thing  interwoven  with  his  mental 
I habita,  and  with  the  very  constitution  of 
his  heart,  aeems  to  end  for  ever,  when  he 
1 is  clad  in  clay.  “ In  death,"  says  Duran- 
dus, “ wc  pass  from  one  Church  to  anothcr, 
from  the  militant  to  the  triumphant 
Church.”*  “ For  the  just,”  says  another 
holy  writer,  “ natural  death,  ia  only  a pas- 
sage from  God  to  God,  from  one  Paradise 
to  another  Paradise."  f By  the  passion  of 
our  Saviour  Christ,  death  wos  sanctified, 
death  was  become  a holy  and  a blessed 
thing,  a means  of  imitating  Jcsus,  and  of 
entering  upon  eternal  life.  St.  Basii  says, 
“ The  nature  of  sadness  is  changed  since 
the  cross  of  Christ.  At  first  the  death  of 
the  saints  was  honoured  with  lamentation 
and  tears,  but  now,  we  rejoice  at  the  death 

• Durandi  Rationale,  Lib.  IV'.  cap.  6. 
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of  the  saints,  for  wc  believe  it  to  be  the 
passage  to  a better  life." 

Death,  in  tjie  middle"  ages,  had  quite  a 
different  character  from  that  in  which  it 
appears  to  Nature‘s  eye.  Who  has  not 
made  this  remark  on  beholding  those 
ancient  paintings  which  represent  dying 
men,  like  those  of  Le  Sueur  exhibiting  the 
death  of  St.  Bruno  ? What  a placid  smile 
on  the  countenance  of  the  returning  exile! 
With  what  peaceful  reverenee  and  wonder 
do  the  brethren  stand  or  kneel  round  hira  1 
Sce  that  humble  monk,  who  standa  at  a 
distance  with  clasped  hands,  on  whose  face 
one  may  read  unutterable  thoughts  of  loTe, 
so  calmly  regarding  him  as  his  spirit  pas- 
ses,  while  another  stili  holds  up  the  crucilix 
to  his  fading  eye,  though,  by  his  attitude, 
turning  round  to  those  behind  him,  he 
seems  to  ask  for  assent  to  his  own  opinion, 
that  he  is  already  gone.  “The  souls  of  the 
just  are  in  the  haud  of  God,  and  the  tor- 
ment  of  death  shall  not  touch  them."  Here 
are  no  bitter  lamentations,  or  wringing  of 
hands,  or  tearing  of  the  hair. 

“ Nothing  it  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  luiuckthebre&st;  no  woakness.no  contempt, 
Dispraise,  or  blsmo ; nothing  but  well  and  fair.” 

St.  Ambrose  wrotc  a Treatise  “ On  the 
Advantages  of  Death,"  in  which  he  shows 
the  happiness  of  dying,  because  death  hos 
nothing  terrible  in  itself,  and  is  a deliver- 
ancc  from  snares  and  sin.  “W'ith  faith 
to  enlighten  you,"  say  the  philosophers  of 
the  middle  age,  “ why  fear  death,  which 
to  you  shottld  appear  only  as  a higher  re- 
velation  of  life?  How  many  things  do 
men  voluntarily  undertake,  which  are  more 
ainful  and  distressing  than  the  act  of 
eath?  Compare  it  with  the  setting  out 
on  a long  and  toilsome  journey,  alone,  with- 
out friends,  leaving  ali  who  are  dear  and  , 
familiar  to  you,  going  among  strangers,  n 
where  there  will  be  no  one  to  welcome 
you ; and  ali  this  merely,  perhaps,  to  sa- 
tisfy  vanity,  and  with  the  hope  of  gain ! 
Wrhat  sleepless  uights,  what  fatiguing  days, 
what  profane  and  disgusting  associates  by 
the  way,  what  interminable  troubles  and 
interruption»,  perhaps  amidst  wars  and 
civil  tumults  and  persecutions  of  the 
Church.  Compare  death  to  this.  You 
are  at  horne,  in  the  bosom  of  relations  and 
friends,  with  those  you  love  around  you ; 
no  cares  to  trouble  you,  no  solicitude ; you 
are  going  a journey  of  necessity,  a journey 
sanctified  by  the  Saviour,  and  by  the  pas- 
sage of  ali  God’s  holy  saints;  a journey 
you  must  accomplish  if  you  would  be  with 
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tbat  which  you  sede,  if  you  would  follow 
where  ali  that  is  amiable  and  good  is  fled : 
whither  ali  your  hopes  are  gone  before : 
where,  perhaps,  you  will  havo  father, 
mother,  sisters,  brethreu,  and  saints,  to 
welcome  you : where  you  will  find  the 
friends  of  your  childhood  and  youth,  and 
where  all  your  troubles  will  be  at  an  end. — 
“ Hsse  peregrinatio  mediocris  vobis  videri 
potest  ?"  Why  linger,  why  turn  back, 
why  shrink  or  fear  to  depart  from  earth'g 
shadows,  which  change  and  pass  so  quickly  ? 
How  different  the  length  or  the  two  ways ! 
How  tedious,  and  difficult,  and  painfhl 
the  one ! how  short,  and  easy,  and  calm 
the  other ! You  fall  asleep, — and  when 
you  awake,  perhaps  you  find  youraelf  in 
your  country.  You  closed  your  eyes  upon 
a flickering  taper,  and  you  may  open  them 
to  behold  heaven's  light  which  will  for 
ever  shine.  The  last  sounde  you  heard 
were  the  prayers  of  some  priest,  feeble  and 
worn  down  with  his  labours  in  this  valley 
of  tears,  perhaps  the  mourning  of  nature 
struggling  with  faith,  the  longings  of  de- 
sire,  the  sighs  of  the  dove,  and  now  you 
hear  joyful  hallelujahs,  and  the  music  of 
exulting  angels.  " Let  us  reflect  from 
time  to  time,"  says  St.  Cyprian,  “ that  wc 
have  renounced  the  World,  and  that  we 
live  here  beiow  as  guests  and  strangers. 
What  man,  obliged  to  dwell  in  a foreign 
land,  would  not  strain  every  nerve  to 
return  to  his  native  country  ? What  tra- 
veller  journeying  homeward,  does  not  pray 
to  heaven  for  a favourable  wind,  that  he 
may  the  sooner  embrace  his  dear  parenta  ? 
Our  country  is  Heaven.  We  nave  for 
fathers  firet,  the  patriarchs.  Why  do  we 
not  hasten,  why  do  we  not  run  to  behold 
our  country  and  to  salute  our  parenta  ? A 
vast  number  of  friends  are  waiting  for  us, 
a crowd  of  relations,  of  brethren  and  chil- 
dren,  sure  of  their  own  salvation  and  only 
anxious  for  otirs,  desire  nothiug  but  to 
behold  us  United  to  them  for  ever.  What 
jdy  for  us  to  meet  them  again  and  to  em- 
brace them  ! What  a pleasure  to  die 
without  fear ! What  profound  and  per- 
petual  felicity  to  live  in  etemity !’’  “All 
my  hope  is  in  death.  1 die  of  regret  that 
I cannot  die,"  says  St  Theresa  in  her 
eelebrated  glose  after  communion,  and  the 
effusion  of  beatific  light  seen  but  in  a vision, 
made  the  poet  of  the  ages  of  faith  exclaim, 

“ Whoso  'amer, Is  that  we  mast  dolf  this  garb 
Of  fraii  niortality,  thenccforth  to  live 
Immortally  above ; hc  hath  not  secu 
The  sweet  refresiiiug  of  that  heavunly  shower."* 

• Dante’*  Parati.  XIV. 


But  methinks  1 hear  some  one  reply,  to 
die  young  is  surely  a calamity  to  be  de- 
plored  even  by  the  most  spiritual  ? Indeed, 
what  new  doctrine  is  this  to  be  delivered 
by  men  professing  wisdom  f Bacchus  was 
for  deciding  against  /Eschylus  merely  be- 
cause  in  one  verse  he  represented  death  as 
the  greatest  of  evils  ;*  and  the  fitble  of 
Silenus,  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  conveys  the 
deepest  conviction  of  the  ancient  tvorld, 
who,  when  he  was  taken  by  Midas,  is  said 
to  have  given  for  his  ransom  this  lesson, 
“ that  it  was  the  best  thing  for  man  not  to 
be  born,  and  that  the  next  best  was  to  die 
as  soon  as  possible  :"f  the  latter  part  of 
which  sentence  must  remind  every  one  of 
what  is  read  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  that 
Enoch  pleased  God,  and  appeared  no 
more,  because  God  took  him  away.J  “It 
was  because  he  pleased  God,”  says  St. 
Cyprian,  “ that  he  was  transported  far 
from  the  contagion  of  the  world.” 

“ In  the  ages  of  faith,  he  who  was  to  be 
wKviwpinaros  oXAai»,”  as  Thetis  says  of  her 
son,§  " would  not  have  been  regarded  as 
unhappy."  In  fable,  indeed,  a mighty 
king  is  made  to  exclaim,  “ haa  mort  vil- 
laine ! comment  as  tu  este  si  hardie  dassailir 
un  tel  homme  comme  estoit  mon  nepueu 
qui  de  bonte  passoit  tout  le  monde."  Yet 
not  Orcus,  as  Euripides  says,  but  Heaven 
seemed  to  have  greater  glory  when  the 
youthful  died.|j  As  far  as  relates  to  the 
thought  of  an  untimely  death,  faith  and 
reason  ciear,  had  undeceived  men.  Whether 
their  flesh  parted  shrivelled  from  them,  or 
whether  they  died  when  the  cheek  was 
first  clothed  in  down,  or  before  the  coral 
and  the  pap  were  left,  the  difference  was 
to  cternity  compared,  “a  briefer  space, 
than  is  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  to  the 
heaven ’s  slowest  orb."  But  death  in  years 
of  boyish  innocence,  even  to  nature's  eye, 
was  not  a hideous  or  a fearful  spectacle. 
What  tender  and  even  lovely  scenes  were 
tliose  in  which  occurred  the  death  of  a St. 
Stanislas,  or  a St.  Louis  Gonzaga.  “ I die 
without  reluctance,  I die  fullof  joy,  though 
the  gifts  of  youth  are  mine  to  make  life 
grateful  to  me."  There  was  here,  enough 
to  make  men  exclaim,  “Death,  death;  0 
amiable  lovely  death." 

The  heroic  spirit  of  the  scholastic  roman- 
tic  ages  would  not  disdain  to  urge  the 
motive  which  Achilles  adduces  to  reconcile 
the  youthful  son  of  Briam  to  meet  death. 

* Aristoph.  Rana-,  1393. 

* Tuscul.  I.  45.  2 Gen.  r.  24 
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Why  do  you  repine  at  death  ? Are  not 
these  dead  in  the  flower  of  youth  and 
bcauty,  cut  off  from  beloved  friends  and 
brothers,  from  sweet  and  holy  studies, 
from  that  golden  world  whieh  is  made 
joyful  by  piety  and  innocence,  and  vet 
did  they  not  die  with  resignation  and  even 
with  delight?  Die  then  like  tbem,  and 
exuit  to  follow  such  bright  examples.  For 
tbe  gencrality  of  men  to  die  young,  was 
known  to  bc,  on  every  account,  an  excellent 
lot.  “Priam,”  as  Callimachus  remarks, 
“wept  much  oftcncr  than  Troilus;"  and 
in  relation  to  spiritual  good,  Henry  Suso 
observes,  “that  for  the  most  part,  with 
age  sins  are  increased,  and  that  you  will 
tind  far  more  who  become  worse  than  who 
become  better.  Our  blessed  Saviour  cliose 
not  to  protract  his  life  beyond  the  flower, 

' and  it  was  an  Antipope  who  prolonged  his 
usurpation  beyond  the  years  of  Peter.Mf 
Men  never  leave  the  world  with  such  be- 
coming  grace  as  when  young;  as  when 
they  seem  to  make  death  ptoud  with  pure 
and  princely  beauty.  To  die  young  seems 
like  a genuine  heroic  act.  “ Love  is  sweet- 
est  in  death : for  one  who  loves,  death  is 
a mystery  of  sweet  mysteries ; it  is  a bridal 
night,”  to  use  the  expression  of  Novalis.* 
If  it  bc  the  most  beautiful  art  and  gift,  as 
the  G reek  poet  says : 

tvKXfCts  Ai rr*ut  /3tov.  § 

then  assuredly  we  should  die  young.  In 
the  death  of  youth  there  is  nothing  hidcous 
1 or  revulting,  but  only  a most  sweet  soleran 
| form  of  loveliness.  In  allusion  to  her 
i death,  Beatrice  speaks  thus  to  Dante : — 

“ never  didat  thou  spy 

In  art  or  nature,  aught  so  passing  sweet 
As  werc  tlic  limbs  tlmt  in  their  beauteous  frame, 
Enclos’d  me,  and  are  &caltcr’d  now  in  dust.” 

The  death  of  youth,  the  striking  down 
1 of  these  fair  flowers,  was  often  made  the 
occasion  of  ctemal  good  to  men,  by  con- 
verting  their  licarts  to  a Ipve  of  God.  Ad- 
yerting  to  this,  Beatrice  continued  to 
admouish  Dante : 

• II.  XXI.  106. 

♦ Called  by  some  Benedid  XIII. 

* SchrifUn,  II.  312. 

\ Eurip.  Horaei  id.  534. 


“ If  Bwcetcst  thing  thus  fail’d  thee  with  my  death, 

What,  afterwards,  of  mortal,  ahould  thy  wish 

Have  tempted  ? When  thou  first  hadst  felt  the  I 
dart 

Of  perishable  things,  in  my  departing 

For  better  rcalms,  thy  wing  thou  ahould’st  have 
prun’d 

To  follow  me ; and  never  stoop'd  agam 

To  bide  a second  blow.“* 

In  the  raiddle  ages,  men  were  conversant  ■ 
with  what  Frederick  Schlegel  terms  “the 
beautiful  side  of  death.”  They  marked  ( 
that  full  and  perfect  consciousncss,  that 
peculior  cle&raess  and  almost  foresight  ’ 
whieh  so  frequently  attend  the  soul  in  her  ! 
last  momenta  provious  to  departure,  to 
whieh  Shakspeare  alludes  in  these  lines  : 

“ O,  but  they  aay,  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony.” 

They  marked  that  couragc  with  whieh  she 
prepares  to  enter  upon  a new  sphere,  ujvon 
regions  that  never  saw  man  that  eould 
after  measure  back  his  course,f  that  higher 
clearness  in  hopeand  faith,  nay,  even  that 
expression  of  rountenance  whieh  indicates  j 
a change  to  bliss,  when  they  beheld  with  i 
astonishment,  a sweet  melancholy  smile  | 
steal  over  the  face,  like  that  whieh  comes 
upon  a sleeping  child.*  The  embleniatical 
figure  whicli  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
sentenee  whieh  this  great  Catholic  philo- 
sophor was  prevented  from  iinishing  by 
death.  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this 
view,  and  fumishes  a striking  contrast-  to 
the  designs  of  that  detested  triumph  whieh 
cmployed  tlie  pencil  of  the  Basic  Painter. 

It  represents  a beautiful  figure  with  ex- 
tended  w-ings,  and  holding  with  outatretch- 
ed  anns,  the  riugs  and  links  of  a broken 
chain.  It  flies  upwards  through  the  serene 
air,  as  if  it  had  just  escaped,  and  the  globe 
of  this  earth  is  seen  below,  half  enveloped 
in  clouds,  while  an  eye  at  the  summi  t of 
the  picture  indicates  the  scat  of  God,  to- 
wards  whieh  it  is  asoending.  St.  Charles 
Borromeo  ordered  a painter  to  substitute 
the  golden  key  of  Paradise  for  the  skeleton 
and  scythe  by  whieh  an  arti  st  had  repre- 
sented  death.  In  the  chronicles  of  the 
middle  ages,  we  read  of  many  who  made  a 
swan-like  end,  fading  in  music,  who  died, 
as  the  poet  says,  “ like  the  dolphin  whoin 
eacli  pang  imbues 

44  With  a new  colour  as  it  gasps  awny, 

The  last  stili  lovciiest,  'till  'tia  gone.” 


• Parad.  XXXI.  t DanL  Purg.  I 

} Philogophie  der  Sprache,  1 12. 
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So  Shakspeare  says  of  one  who  had  passed 
from  this  world,  **  nothing  in  his  life  be- 
came  him  like  tho  leaving  it:  he  died  as 
one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death.” 

“Speaking  accurately  and  strictly,"  says 
Frederick  Schlegel,  “according  to  this 
Christian  view  of  life,  there  is  no  such 
tliing  as  death,  but  only  a change  of  life 
and  its  passing  form.  There  is  no  death 
in  nature,  that  is  to  say,  death  is  not 
essential  and  original,  but  it  has  been 
introduced  into  the  creation  subsequently 
and  by  accident.  For  men,  the  immorta- 
lity  of  tho  soul,  and  the  idea  of  this  im- 
mortality  form  not  so  much  an  article  of 
faith  and  of  the  highest  hope,  as  a roal 
phenomenon  of  nature,  an  unquestionable 
matter  of  fact,  which  is  attested  by  ali 
history."*  “To  die,”  says  Novalis,  “is  a 
genuine  philosophic  act."f  He  alludes 
probably  to  that  saying  of  the  Pythago- 
reans,  “that  in  three  modes  man  could 
render  himself  better,  by  converse  with  the 
gods,  by  doing  good  to  others,  and  by 
dying,  which  was  the  total  separation  of 
the  soul  from  the  body,"*  But  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  this  speculation,  we 
may  appropriate  to  ourselves  tlie  sentence, 
and  say,  in  rcference  to  death  in  tho  mid- 
dle  ages,  that  “to  die  was  a genuine  reli- 
gious  act an  act  converted  by  the  spirit 
of  resignation  and  of  love  for  Christ  from 
a natural  necessity,  to  be  the  voluntary 
offering  of  a devout  and  obedient  heart. 
It  must,  however,  be  carefully  remarked 
that  this  “ beautiful  side  of  death"  is  con- 
nected  esscntially  with  the  Catholic  form 
of  life.  It  is  tho  manners  and  customs  of 
tho  impious  city  which  make  sickness  and 
death  horriblc.  To  the  quiet  retirement 
and  contemplation  of  nature,  to  the  cliari- 
ty  and  spirit  of  obcdionce  to  Ood  in  which 
the  Catholic  was  accustomcd  to  pass  his 
days,  the  silence  of  tho  sick  room  was  no 
contrast;  he  had  leamed  to  live  alone 
without  visits,  without  cares,  without  poli- 
tical  debates,  and  without  flattery ; but  from 
a perpetual  tumuit  of  pleasures  or  business, 
with  some  constant  extemal  excitement, 
the  transition  to  it  was  undoubtedly  some- 
thing  as  dismal  to  the  imagination  as  the 
idea  of  death  itself  to  the  natural  eye. 
And  this  leads  me  to  notice  the  objection 
which  some  may  advance,  who  though 
willing  to  admit  that  the  act  of  death  may 
havo  been  stript  of  terror,  cannot  conceive 

• Philosophic  der  Sprache,  269. 

♦ Scholica  II.  142. 

J Anonym.  de  Vita  Pythagorae. 


how  the  passage  to  it  through  a long  sick- 
ness, could  ever  have  been  any  thing  but 
a fearful  and  unmixed  calamity.  Un- 
questionably  it  belongs  not  to  the  princi- 
pies of  the  tme  philosophy  to  imitate  that 
stoical  indiffercnce  which  affected  to  deny 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  body  were  an 
evil,  or  to  adopt,  as  St.  Augustin  says, 
“the  proud  error  of  those  who  attribute  to 
the  strength  of  the  human  will  that  con- 
stancy  which  is  derived  from  the  Divine 
assistance.”  “ There  are  but  few,"  says  that 
holy  doctor,  “ who  are  not  punished  in  this 
life  but  only  after  it.  The  evils  of  dis- 
eases  in  the  body  are  so  numerous,  tliat 
they  cannot  be  ali  described  even  in  the 
books  of  the  physicians.  Who  does  not 
shudder  at  the  baro  recital  of  them  ? Life 
itself  begins  with  weeping,  for  Zoroaster 
alone  is  said  to  have  laughed  when  he  was 
bom,  which  monstrous  act  portended  no 
good  to  this  inventer  of  magical  arts,  who 
found  them  of  no  avail  even  to  preserve 
the  vain  happiness  of  the  present  Ufe  from 
the  power  of  his  enemies,  since  he  was 
conquered  by  Ninus,  kingof  the  Assyrians. 
‘Grave  jugum  super  filios  Adarn  a die 
exitus  de  ventre  matris  eorum,  usque 
in  diem  sepulture  in  matrem  omnium.’ 
And  yet  such  is  the  mercy  of  God  towards 
the  vcssels  of  mercy,  that  even  from  this 
yoke  of  the  present  life,  the  grace  of  our 
Saviour  Christ,  in  a great  measure  delivers 
them,”*  though  not  wholly,  lest  religion 
should  only  be  lovod  for  the  sake  of  tem- 
poral  advantagcs.  What,  let  us  ask,  was 
sickness  to  the  members  of  the  city  of  God 
during  these  supematural  ages  ? Like 
every  other  condition  to  which  mortal  life 
was  subject,  it  had  experienced  the  mys- 
terious  and  gladdening  infiuence  of  the 
glorious  light  of  faitli.  Sickness  now  dis- 
proved  the  dcfinition  of  a happy  man,  as 
givon  by  Metrodorus ; for  like  death,  it 
was  beeomc  amiable,  sanctified,  and  pre- 
cious  ; it  belonged  to  the  condition  not  of 
wretched,  but  of  blessed  mournors  ; it  was 
a holy  condition  full  of  instruction,  full  of 
peace ; it  was  solitude,  meditation,  repose ; 
it  was  the  life  of  blessed  eremites  and  of 
men  perfect.  Hoar  how  a writer  of  the 
middlc  ages  speaks  to  the  sick.  “ We  are 
commanded  to  weep  with  those  who  wecp, 
and  Jesus  himself  wept.  Disobcdicnce  is 
inhumanity.  I will  wcep  therefore  lest  I 
should  bc  disobedient  and  inhuman,  and 
not  an  imitator  of  my  Jesus.  You  are 
oppressed  with  sickness,  my  sweet  son; 

• De  Civitate  Dei,  Lib.  XXI.  14.  XXII.  22. 
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you  nre  perhaps  about  to  go  the  way  of  all 
flesh.  But  whither?  to  life.  By  what 
way?  You  cannot  err : thc  way  is  Christ. 
You  cannot  be  dcccivod : Christ  is  truth. 
You  cannot  but  live ; Christ  is  life.  But, 
beloved,  confession  and  penanee  are  neces- 
sary  that  you  may  be  in  perfect  charity. 
The  love  of  your  neiglibour  worketh  no 
evil.  What  shall  I say  of  the  love  of  God? 
These  are  the  two  wings  with  which  you 
must  fly  to  heaven.  Love  God  and  God 
irill  love  you.  Love  God  and  you  will  love 
whatever  he  loves,  whatever  he  sends  you. 
Do  you  suffer  from  a cough,  from  inflam- 
mation,  from  weakness  of  stomach,  from 
any  of  the  innumerable  diseases  to  which 
our  frame  is  subject?  These  are  the  gifts 
of  God.  These  are  his  chastisemcnts  for 
your  good  ; condemn  them  not,  but  revere 
and  love  Ilim  who,  as  a Father,  correcta 
you  not' in  anger  but  in  mcrcy.  O with 
what  a joyful  heart  ought  you  to  hail  the 
Divine  visitation,  the  spiritual  remedy,  the 
antidote  to  thc  sting  of  deatb  ! Lift  up 
your  heart  to  God  and  say,  1 Tu  es  spes 
mea,  Deus  meus  : diffido  de  meis  meritis, 
sed  confido  de  miserationibus  tuis : et 
plus  confido  de  tuis  miserationibus,  quam 
diffidam  de  malis  actibus  meis.  In  manus 
tuas  commendo  spiritum  meum.’"*  St 
Chrysostom  writes  as  follows  to  Olympias 
and  says,  “ Do  not  suppose  that  you  lead 
an  idle,  useless  life  for  your  salvation, 
wbon  sickness  confines  you  at  horne  at- 
tached  to  your  bed.  What  you  support  is 
above  what  they  suffer  who  are  delivered 
to  thc  exccutioners.  • In  vestra  patientia 
possidebitis  animas  vestras.  “ He  docs 
not  say,"  adds  St.  Augustin,  “your  villas, 
your  honours,  your  luxuries,  your  comforts, 
your  health,  but  your  souls ; and  if  the 
soul  can  suffer,  as  is  proved  hy  experience, 
so  many  things  for  the  sakc  of  tliat  by 
which  it  may  perish,  what  ought  it  not  to 
suffer  that  it  may  nover  perish?  What 
. ought  it  not  to  suffer,  in  order,  by  the 
j tranquil  endurance  of  pain  and  death,  by 
, a patient  passion,  to  obtain  the  incstimable 
good  of  a happy  immortality ?"f  “Jam 
ffigritudinem  laudaro,  unam  rem  maxime 
detestabilem,  quorum  est  tandem  philo- 
sophorum," says  Cicero.;  In  fact,  some 
of  the  aueient  philosophers  were  able  to 
| discem  the  advantages  which  resulted  from 
| it,  to  thc  intellectual  nature,  and  at  least, 
in  spoeulation  to  forestall  the  judgmcnt  of 
those  liappier  sages,  who  dirccted  their 


discipline  to  temper  and  moderate  those 
excessive  energies  of  the  body  whieh  tended, 
by  their  full  dcvelopment,  to  weaken  and 
impair  the  higher  faculties.  “ The  sickness 
of  u certain  friend,"  says  Plinv,  “ gave  me 
occasion  lately  to  remark,  that  we  are  the 
best  men  when  we  are  infirm.  For  when 
does  avarice  or  lust  solicit  a sick  man? 
He  has  no  thought  of  pleasure ; he  does 
not  seek  honour,  he  neglecta  riches ; then 
he  remembers  that  therc  are  gods  and 
that  he  is  a man ; he  envies  no  one ; hc 
admires  no  one ; he  despises  no  one ; and 
he  neither  attends  to  malignant  conversa- 
tion  nor  is  he  nourished  by  it."*  These 
were  a heathens  reflections,  but  the  Chris- 
tian  had  far  greater  and  holier  considera- 
tions  to  cheer  his  hours  of  sickness.  “Let 
a wise  man  be  brave  in  enduring  pain: 
that  is  sufficient  for  the  discharge  of  duty. 
That  he  should  bc  joyful  I do  not  require." 
continues  Cicero,  “ for  unquestiouably  it 
is  a sad  thing,  rough,  bitter,  hostile  to 
nature,  difficult  to  endure."f  YTet  faith 
enabled  the  Christian  to  find  a source  of 
satisfaction  even  in  the  pains  of  sickness, 
by  rcmindinghim  that  these  supplied  him 
with  an  opportunity  of  bcing  more  con- 
formable  to  his  divine  Saviour.  In  health 
tliere  were  many  distractions  calculated  to 
make  him  lose  all  similitude  with  that 
great  prototype ; but  on  thc  bed  of  suffer- 
ing  he  lay  stretehed  like  tlie  blessed  Jesus 
on  the  cross,  and  in  the  offering  up  of 
these  pains,  he  found  a sweetness  and  a 
consolation  that  surpassed  all  the  exhila- 
ration  and  joyof  the  mostvigorous  health, 
“ as  much,"  to  use  thc  words  of  St.  Augus- 
tin,  “ as  tho  wisdom  of  Job  in  sickness 
excecded  that  of  Adam  in  the  strength 
and  freshness  of  youth  wandering  in  thc 
groves."  This  was  a phenomenon  which 
suggested  many  reflections  to  men  of 
philosophic  observation,  though.  in  their 
speeulations,  they  too  often  overlooked  the 
real  secret  cause  of  this  mystery  of  the 
moral  nature.  Tho  testimony  to  the  fart 
which  is  borne  by  Novalis,  is  assuredly 
remarkable,  when  he  says,  “the  moment 
in  which  a man  begins  to  love  sickness  or 
pain  is  perhaps  that  in  which  the  swectest 
pleasure  is  in  his  arms.  and  thc  high- 
est  positive  deliglit  runs  through  him. 
May  not  sickness  be  a medium  of  higher 
synthesis?  The  more  fearful  the  pain, 
the  higher  the  secret  pleasure.  Every 
sickness,  is,  perhaps,  a necessary  boginning 
of  the  inward  union  of  the  two  existcnces. 


' De  Visitaiionc  Infirmorum,  Lib.  incerti  anc- 
toris.  f De  Patientia.  J Tuscol.  IV.  25. 
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a necessary  beginning  of  love,  Hence 
men  can  becorne  enthusiastic  for  sick- 
ness and  pain,  and,  abore  all,  for  death, 
os  a closer  union  of  the  two  existeuces. 
Iu  general,  do  not  the  beat  things  begiu 
with  sickncaa  ? Half  of  aicknesa  is  evil,  the 
wholo  aickness  ia  pleasuro  ?"* 

Thia  paaaage,  by  a modern  philoaopber, 
would  fumish  an  interesting  commentary 
on  what  ia  related  of  many  of  the  eainte 
vrhose  sentimenta  in  sickneaa  and  death, 
are  viewed  with  auch  contempt  or  incre- 
dulity  by  othera  of  hia  religion  who  wanted 
the  genius  and  penetration  whieh  he  pos- 
seased.  The  Spaniard8  have  a aaying, 
“ Wherc  evil  is,  good  is and  theae  were 
occasions  to  demonstrate  ita  truth.  To 
the  state  of  aickness  in  the  ages  of  faith, 
there  were  certain  duties  and  mannera 
belonging,  the  observance  of  whieh  gave 
rise  to  many  lovely  and  astonisliing  scenes, 
whieh  are  described  with  beautiful  sim- 
plicity  in  the  ancient  chronicles.  The 
cbaracteristics  of  the  aick,  like  those  of 
the  dying,  were  changed,  and  wholly  differ- 
ent from  what  they  had  been  by  nature. 
Like  nectar  now,  men  alowly  sipped  the 
most  nauseous  medicines,  when  they  were 
reminded  of  the  vinegar  and  gall.  Tho 
Nurse,  in  the  Hippolytus,  says,  “ It  ia 
better  to  be  tbe  aick  person  than  the 
attendant,"  the  latter  had  so  much  to  en- 
dure  from  the  waywardness  and  impatience 
of  the  sufferer.f  What  a different  portrait 
was  seen  in  an  Abbot  Stephcn,  a St.  Philip 
Neri,  a St.  Clare,  a St.  Mary  Magdalen  of 
Pazzi ! What  a different  one  was  drawn 
by  the  poet  who  had  the  experience  of 
Chriatian  ages ! 

“ He  faried,  and  so  calin  and  meck, 

So  aoftly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 

So  tearless,  yet  so  tender-kind. 

And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind.” 

How  changed,  too,  were  those  who  at- 
tended  on  the  aick ! It  was  in  ages  of 
faith  that  aroae  those  institutes  of  mcrcy 
in  whieh  holy  women,  like  ministering 
angels,  devoted  their  lives  to  serve  tho 
aick.  Such  are  those  sisters  of  charity, 
and  those  grey  aisters,  who  continue  to 
perform  so  many  miracles  of  charity  in  our 
unbelieving  age.  Men  visited  the  aick  now 
not  only  through  humanity  and  friendship, 
but  os  an  act  of  devotion.  “ I was  sick, 
and  ye  visited  me,”  said  our  Lord,  mean- 
ing,  as  he  proceeded  to  explain,  that  who- 
soever  would  visit  tlie  least  of  his  diaciples 


in  sickneas  would  be  recompenscd  here- 
after  as  having  visited  him.  Hence  the 
sickneas  of  the  lowest  attendant  would  be 
enough  to  reverse  the  plana  of  a whole 
family,  and  to  interrupt  the  progresa  of  a 
man  in  the  higliest  authority.  St.  Gregory 
of  Tours,  describes  his  diatress,  on  one 
occasion,  as  he  was  travelling,  and  one  of 
hia  younger  attendanta  feli  aick : — “ This 
event  involved  us  in  great  loss,  for  the 
aickness  of  this  boy  put  a stop  to  our 
procceding  further  on  the  joumev.  I 
prayed  eamestly  to  God  that  he  might  be 
healed  ; for  he  was  always  most  pationt  of 
labour,  and  most  pious."*  This  help  of 
intercession,  so  consoling  to  the  sick,  and 
often  through  Hcaven’s  mercy  so  instru- 
mental  to  their  recovery,  was  never  wanting 
in  theae  ages  of  love.  When  Bayard  was 
aick  in  Grenoble,  the  writer  of  his  life 
relates,  that  every  one  was  praying  for  his 
recovery.  Not  only  his  uncle,  the  bishop, 
but  also  all  t he  noble  Citizen  a and  mer- 
chants,  with  all  the  holy  religious  pcople, 
monka  and  nuns,  interceded  for  him,  day 
and  night.  He  was  aoon  restored  to  health. 
“ Et  neat  possible,"  adds  this  dovout  writer, 
“ quen  tant  de  peuple  ny  eust  quelque 
bonne  personne  que  Dicu  ne  voulust  oyur.f” 

Among  the  advantages  of  sickness,  even 
among  the  romantic  ages  of  chivalry,  was 
conaidered  its  exemption  from  tbe  danger 
of  a disturbed  and  unsanctilied  death. 
To  tlie  eye  of  religion,  it  would  have  been 
a happier  end  for  Bayard  to  have  died  of 
the  distemper  whieh  attacked  him  in  the 
Episcopal  Palace  of  his  holy  uncle  at 
Grenoble,  than  to  have  perished  as  he 
wiahed,  with  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  in  the 
slaughter  on  Easter  Sunday,  at  Ravenna. 
Aristotle,  indecd,  will  not  allow  thateourage 
can  be  evinced  in  aicknesa  so  that  with 
that  idea  the  young  knight  might  hold  it 
in  abhorrence  : but,  yet,  experience  in  any 
thing,  as  the  Stagyrite  admits.  may  give 
rise  to  couragc;  and,  therefore,  Socrates 
used  to  call  courage  knowledge ; and,  for 
the  same  reason,  they  who  were  acquainted 
with  sickness  and  death  might  have  had 
occasion  to  evince  courage. 

With  regard  to  physical  sufferings,  the 
deep  and  loving  familiarity  in  whieh  men 
lived  with  nature,  enabled  them  to  perceive 
that  sickness  and  the  approacli  of  death 
are  not  what  people  in  health  imagine 
them  to  be.  “Nature,  then,"  as  Pasehal 
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sayt,  M gives  passions  and  desires  conforro- 
able  lo  the  present  state.  It  is  the  fear 
which  we  give  ourselves,  and  not  nature, 
which  troubles  us ; because  it  joins  to  the  ! 
state  in  which  we  are,  the  passions  of  the  I 
state  in  which  we  are  not.”*  But  let  us  | 
now  draw  nearer  to  thesc  moumers,  and  j 
behold  them  stretched  on  the  bed  of  sick-  i 
ness,  that  we  may  have  proof  that  during 
the  ages  of  faith  theirs  was  truly  a blessed  1 
sorrow.  In  the  monastic  histones,  we  have  J 
many  scenes  of  this  kind  described  in  j 
minute  detail.  The  author  of  that  affecting  i 
book,  which  relates  the  deaths  of  certain  j 
monks  of  Ia  Trappe,  writes  as  if  from  the 
other  world,  for  hc  had  been  sick  ahnost  to  j 
death,  so  as  to  have  received  the  last  sacra- 
nt en  ts  of  the  Church  ; and  he  had  made 
what  he  supposed  his  last  discourse  to  the 
brethren,  when  it  pleased  God  to  delay  his  i 
departure.  He  relates,  that  many  of  the 
monks  of  Ia  Trappe  had  originally  gone  to 
that  hoiise  of  austere  penitence,  in  a state  | 
of  the  greatest  weakness  and  suflering  of 
body,  and  had  been  admitted  into  it,  from 
a conviction  that  they  would  give  as  much 
edilication,  by  patience  and  resignation  in 
their  sickness,  as  others  by  the  labours  and 
exercises  which  belonged  to  those  of  robust 
health.f  The  father  abbot  of  La  Trappe 
asked  brother  Euthyme,  whether  he  did  not 
feel  the  solitude  of  the  infirmary  very 
wearisome,  and  whether  he  was  not  tired 
with  having  nothing  to  do  ? To  which  he 
replied,  u My  days  seem  very  short.  I pass 
them  in  prayer,  in  rcading,  and  in  working, 
with  my  hands.  Un  chretien  peut  il  s’en- 
nuier  ?”J  Yet  these  solitary  men  contera- 
plated  a state  of  real  solitude,  that  which 
inevitably  awaits  the  world ly  race,  with  the 
utmost  honor.  Dom  Isidore  II.,  in  his 
last  sickness,  said,  on  one  occasion,  to  his 
brethren,  “ How  wdll  a soul  that  has  neg- 
lected  its  Judge,  and  which  has  chosen  to 
serve  the  creature  and  not  its  Creator,  be 
able  to  accommodate  itself  to  that  fearful 
solitude  in  which  it  will  find  itself  at  the 
hour  of  death  ? What  nakedness ! What 
dereliction ! This  soul,  which  reposed  in 
the  creature  as  its  centre  and  its  happiness, 

• Penaees  1.  Part  IX. 
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beholds  itself  all  of  a sudden  abandoned 
and  deprived  of  every  support.  It  is  not 
sustained  bv  God  who  has  rejeeted  it : 
neither  is  it  by  creatures,  for  they  are  with- 
out  power  to  give  it  anv  succo ur.  What  a 
solitude  ! What  a void  !”*  The  Abbot  de 
Rance  says  of  Dom  Paul  Ferrand,  when 
sick  in  the  infirmary,  " I used  to  visit  him 
every  morning  at  four  oclock.  I used  to 
find  hira  on  his  knecs  saying  his  Breriarv."f 
Dom  Basile,  in  his  last  illness,  though  during 
severe  cold,  used  to  rise  and  say  mass  a 
little  after  four  oclock.  So  also  Dom 
Isidore  continued  to  hear  mass  every  raom- 
ing ; and  only  two  days  before  his  death, 
he  was  able  to  hear  it  in  the  church  withont 
being  supported.J 

In  the  rniddle  ages,  the  sick  had  the 
consolation  of  being  able  to  assist  at  the 
huly  rites  of  the  Church  till  the  last  hour 
of  their  life.  Hospitals  were  so  constructed, 
that  the  patients  who  were  in  bed  could 
each  see  the  altar  in  the  chapel ; and  those 
who  were  infirm  in  private  houses  were 
visited  by  the  clergy,  who  were  chargcd  to 
administer  this  consolation  to  them.  When 
sick  persons  were  unable  to  leave  their 
chamber,  leave  used  to  be  given  to  say 
mass,  even  on  the  most  solemn  festivals,  in 
a private  oratory.§  It  was  the  custoin  also, 
that  the  psalms  should  be  chaunted  to  every 
dying  person,  as  inay  be  collected  from 
Morinus,  the  sacramentary  of  St.  Eloy, 
and  from  other  liturgical  monuroen  ts  : u The 
ministers  of  the  holy  Church  of  God,  with 
the  utmost  reverence,  ought  to  sing  before 
the  sick  every  day,  the  office  of  vespere, 
matins,  and  lauds,  with  the  antiphons, 
responses,  lessons,  and  prayers,  pertaining 
to  them.’*  St  Gregory,  of  Tours,  relates, 
that  when  St.  Gall,  bishop  of  Arvernum, 
was  at  the  point  of  death  ; just  as  the  morn- 
ing broke,  he  asked  what  was  singing  in  the 
church  ? They  said  that  they  were  singing 
the  Benediction ; and  he,  commencing  with 
the  fiftieth  Psalm  and  the  Benediction,  pro- 
ceeded  to  sing  the  whole  office  of  matins. 
But  we  must  proceed  now  to  the  consum- 
mation  of  earthly  woe,  to  the  last  su/Tering 
of  the  blessed  moumers. 

• Rel&tions  de  la  Mort  de  QuelqueB  Religieux 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


HEN  man,”  said  Simo- 
nides, “is  in  tbe  sweet 
and  precious  flower  of 
vouth,  having  a light 
mimi,  he  tbinks  of  many 
unaccomplishable  things : 
for  he  nevcr  supposes 
that  he  will  either  grow  old  or  die;  nor, 
when  in  health,  has  he  anv  thought  of  sick- 
ness.  Such  is  their  foolish  mind,  nor  do 
they  know  how  short  to  inortals  is  the  time 
of  youth  and  life.” 

Qvtyrwv  d'  Mppa  ric  &vBor  <xg  iroXvrjparov 
K ov<t>ov  <xuv  iroXA*  art\((TTa  ron. 

ovT(  yap  Airid’  e^et  yrfpaairifirv,  ovSt  SavtlaSai, 
oitf  iryttjs  or  *iv  p,  <j>poyrilt‘  Kapaxov. 
tojnuns  ravrjj  erivat  vbor'  oo&i  toaow 
Olf  \p6vos  t<T0'  q(3rjT  KOI  filOTOV  (iXiytif 
QvrfTOtt* 

Were  we  to  judge  from  the  spirit  and 
tone  of  the  literature  of  the  middle  ages,  we 
might  suppose  that  these  beautiful  lines  of 
the  ancient  poet  had  ceased  to  be  a just  re- 
presentation  of  the  human  mind  with  regard 
to  the  remcmbrance  and  contemplation  of 
death.  The  Abbe  Gouget  observes,  that 
the  greatcst  number  of  the  old  poets  of 
France  loved  to  recall  the  iraagc  of  death, 
and  that  they  used  even  to  introduce  it  into 
those  Works  which  seemed  the  least  serious. 
The  danse  macabre  was  a common  termina- 
tiou  of  their  pieces.-f-  The  ancients  did  not 
dare  in  comtnon  ao  mueh  as  to  pronounee 
the  word  which  denoted  it;  so  that,  with 
the  Latins,  to  die  was  implied  in  that  re- 
markable  expression,  “to  rcjoin  tlie  majo- 
rity."J  Not  so  in  Christian  Ages,  when 
even  by  poets  and  oratore,  every  particular 
instance  of  death  is  made  an  occasion  for 
reminding  men  that  they  will  themselves 
experience  it,  as  in  the  words  of  Talbot,  on 
the  death  of  Bedford — 

“ A brarer  soldior  never  eouched  lance, 

A gcntler  heart  did  never  sway  a court ; 

But  kings  and  mightiest  potentatca  muat  die, 
For  that’a  the  end  of  human  miscry.”; 

• Stobaei  Florileg.  Tom.  III.  288. 
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And  yet  nolhing  extravagant,  useless,  or  un- 
natural,  was  sanctioned  by  religion  with  re- 
gard to  the  importance  which  is  attached  to 
the  remeinbrance  of  death.  It  only  said,  to 
use  the  words  of  Lombez — “ Live  with  the 
same  circumspection  and  the  same  hnmility 
as  if  you  expected  death  every  hour,  and 
think  no  more  of  death  than  if  you  were 
never  to  die."*  It  is  related,  however,  of 
the  Archduke  Leopold,  of  Austria,  son  of 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  that  he  used 
to  repeat  every  night  on  going  to  bed  the 
prayers  for  the  dying  in  recommendation  of 
the  soul,  as  if  his  sleep  were  to  be  followed 
bv  death : but  of  the  spirit  of  the  ages  of 
faith  in  ali  these  exercises  connected  with 
the  meditation  of  death,  we  may  say,  in  the 
words  of  Cicero,  “ Quas  non  hoc  affert,  ut 
semper  moreamus,  sed  ut  liumquam.”^ 
Who  doubts,  who  denies  that,  in  a certain 
sense,  death  is  a solemn  and  awful  subject 
for  the  contemplation  of  mau  ? From  high 
descends  the  virtue,  hv  whose  aid  alone  he 
is  able  to  meet  it  without  terror.  “ In  the 
firet  place,"  as  Montaigne  says,  “we  all 
come  appTentices  not  mas  tere  to  death.” 
We  find  ourselves  presented  with  amultitnde 
of  thoughls,  which  are,  to  the  greatestpart  of 
men,  wholly  new.  “ Knowthis  well,  O Socra- 
tes," says  the  aged  Cephalus  in  Plato,  “ that 
when  any  one  thinks  himself  near  death,  a fear 
and  rellection  come  to  him  concerning  things 
about  which  he  had  never  thought  before."! 
Of  this  fact  poets  have  sometimcs  availed 
themselves,  and  I know  not  if  their  fearful 
pictures  be  not  sometimes  more  calculated 
than  the  gravest  discourec  to  prepare  men 
for  contemplating  their  end.  Wimess  the 
account  given  by  the  Monk  of  Melrose 
respecting  the  last  houre  of  Michael  Scott — 

" When  Michacl  lay  on  his  dying  bed, 

His  conacienee  was  awakenud  : 

He  bctliought  him  of  his  sinful  dced, 

And  he  gave  me  a sign  to  come  with  speed. 

I was  in  Spain  when  the  moming  rose, 

But  I stood  by  his  bed  ere  evcning  closc ; 

The  words  may  not  again  be  said 
That  he  spoke  to  me  ou  dcath-bed  laid. 

I swore  to  bury  his  mighty  book, 

That  never  mortai  might  therein  look." 

• Chap.  II.  ♦ Tuacul.  III.  16. 
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To  «11  mea  death,  comes  ia  part  as  the 
fnlfilment  of  the  origiaal  sentence  upon  sin. 
" Mors,”  says  St.  Anselm,  “ is  derived  a 
morsa  pomi  vetiti."  It  is  so  far  easen- 
tially  connected  with  mouming,  either  from 
a consideration  of  sin  or  from  a romem- 
brance  of  whal  was  paid  to  cancel  it ; or, 
in  fine,  from  the  natural  impulse  of  our 
poor  humanity.  Our  first  mother  had  the 
consolation  of  hearing  an  angel,  and  of 
learning  that  glorious  decree  of  Heaven’s 
mercy,  which  ordained  that  her  seed  was 
to  overcome  the  serpent : but  stili,  nature 
felt  the  terrora  of  the  irreversible  sen- 
tence, and  we  read, 

'■ So  nmch  of  desth  her  thoughts 

Had  entertain'd,  ss  dyed  hercheeksWKh  pale." 

Our  all-perfect  and  almighty  Saviour, 
Christ  Jesus,  wept  over  the  grave  of  dead 
Lazarus : and  «vhen  he  heard  of  the  death 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  we  read,  " Secessit 
inde  in  navicula,  in  locum  desertum  seor- 
sum."* We  find  St.  Paul  saying  that  Uod 
had  mercy  on  Epaphroditus,  raising  him 
from  sickness,  lest,  by  the  death  of  so  dear 
a friend,  he  sliould  have  sadness  upon  sad- 
ness.f  We  behold  holy  Mary  too,  the 
queen  of  heaven  and  miatress  of  the  world, 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  beneath  the 
cross,  when 

“ Sho  a>  her  swcet  and  only  child 
In  dcsolalion  calm  and  mila, 

In  Uie'«  expiring  throes.” 


« Where  is  the  man,”  exclaims  the  holy 
Church,  “ who  would  not  weep  if  he  be- 
held  the  mother  of  Christ  in  such  suffer- 
ing?"  Far  be  it  from  the  humble  follow- 
ers  of  a erucified  Saviour  to  profess  a scorn 
for  death,  which  hecondescended  to  endure. 
It  is  disarmed,  it  is  vanquished;  yet  its 
aspect  stili  bespeaks  its  origin,  and  the  eye 
naturally  turns  from  it  in  mourning.  But 
if  death  be  thus  solemn  to  the  just,  to  the 
chosen  vessels,  to  the  highly-favoured  of 
heaven,  what  shall  we  say  respecting  it,  as 
affecting  those  who  die  subject  to  the 
wratli  of  God  ? The  ancients  were  able  to 
discern  that  there  were  two  forms  of  death, 
widely  different  from  each  other,  deter- 
mined  by  the  previous  lives  and  character 
of  those  who  suffered  it.  Plato  speaks  of 
thesc  in  the  Phadrus,  the  Phado,  the 
Gorgias,  and  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Re- 
public.  “ The  way  to  Ilades,"  we  read  in 
the  Phado,  “ is  not  simple  and  only  one  ; 


for,  in  that  case,  there  would  be  no  want  I 
of  a guide,  since  it  would  be  impossible  to 
go  astray  : but  it  seems  that  there  are 
many  cross-ways  and  circuits — and  those 
who  have  committed  sacrileges  or  murders, 
or  other  great  crimes,  fall  into  Tartarus, 
whence  they  ncver  get  out.  o$n  oC  irorr 
it&aimxru."*  And  Socrates  would  remind 
the  wicked,  that,  when  they  die,  rwW  p» 
d rfis  Koxmv  KaBapos  Torror,  will  not  xeceive 
them,  but  they  will  have  to  keep  company 
for  ever  with  those  things  that  resemhle 
them,  KOJCOI  KOKOie  mvOVTtC.-f 

To  the  natural  terrors  of  a guilty  con- 
science  there  was  added,  in  ages  of  faith, 
the  conviction,  from  the  knowiedge  of  ex- 
press  revelation,  that  punishments  were 
prepared  for  every  lost  soul  of  man,  in  the 
future  and  eternal  state;  and  what  tongue 
can  describe  that  perspective  of  the  hor- 
rors  of  hell,  at  which  incredulity  may  for 
a moment  laugh,  but  befbre  which  Voltaire 
himself,  when  dying,  turned  pale  beyond 
the  ghastliness  of  death  1 “ This  I hold, 

this  I think  certain,"  say  St.  Jerome, 

“ that  he  who  led  an  evil  life  ranuot  have 
a good  end.”  “O  what  a difference  in 
death,”  exclaims  the  venerable  Bede,  de- 
scribing  the  last  momenta  of  a reprobate. 

“ Stephen,  in  dying,  beheld  the  neavens 
opened,  and  this  unhappy  man  saw,  as 
awaiting  himself,  hell  opened  !”J  What 
think  you  of  that  night  in  which  Chry- 
sorius  died,  horribly  crying  out,  “truce 
till  morning,  truce  till  morning !”  as  St. 
Gregory  relates  in  his  dialogue?§  “NTow 
say  thou,  who  goest  to  spy  death,  if  any 
else  be  terrible  as  this?  ‘Mors  peccatorum 
pessima.' " Would  you  hearken  for  a mo- 
ment to  their  complaints  ? 

•'  Thoogbta,  my  tormentora,  amrd  with  desdly 
stings, 

Maugti'  my  apprehensive  tenderest  psrts. 
Exasperate,  exulcerate,  and  miae 
Dire  inflammation,  which  no  cooling  herb 
Or  medicinal  liquor  can  assuage ; 

Thence  faintings,  swoooings  of  despair. 

And  sense  of  Hesvcn’s  desertion.”  ! 


“ Mors  peccatorum  pessima."  The  great 
men  of  this  world  die  full  of  voiceless 
gloom,  and  impenitent,  die  as  they  have 
lived,  like  the  Sarassin  described  by  Tasso:  ‘ 

“ Argantes  died,  yet  no  complaint  he  made, 

But  as  he  furious  liv’d  he  careless  dies : 

Bold,  proud,  disdainful,  fierce,  and  void  of  fear, 
His  motions  last,  last  looks,  last  speeches  were,; 

• Plato.  Pha:do,  114.  t Pisto,  Theetctus. 
t Lib.  V.  Hist.  Anglor.  cap.  15. 
i Lib.  IV.  cap.  38.  |!  Lib.  XIX.  26. 


Malt.  xiv,  13. 


t Ad  Philippens.  II. 
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‘Superbi  formidabili,  feroci 

Gli  ultimi  moti  fur,  1’ ultime  roci.'  ” 

Or  theirs  does  often  resemble  that  terrible 
death  which  closes  the  poem  of  the  Orlando 
Furioso, 

“ The  indignant  spirit  fied,  blaapheroing  loud, 
Ere  rrhilc  oa  earth  so  kaughty  and  eo  proud." 


“ Mors  peccatorum  pessima,”  mark  again. 


**  Approach  the  ehamber,  look  upon  his  bed. 

His  is  the  pasaing  of  no  peaceful  phost ; 

Which,  as  the  lark  arises  to  the  sky, 

'Mid  mominis  sweetest  breere  and  softcst  dew. 
Is  winr'd  to  heaven  by  good  men's  sighs  and 
tean!" 

Hearken  to  that  holy  monk  who  is  as- 
sisting  the  dying  Marmion  on  the  bloody 
field : 


“ 0 look,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign 
Of  the  Redeemer's  gracc  divine : 
O think  on  faith  and  bliss  1 
By  many  a death-bed  I have  been. 
And  many  a smner’s  parting  seen, 
But  never  aught  like  tkis  1” 


“ Mors  peccatorum  pessima  I will  look 
no  more.  It  is  every  where  the  same,  and 
yet  this  horror  is  but  the  prelude  to  that 
greater  dismay  when  the  trumpet  of  the 
judgment  angel  shall  sound  within  their 
sepulchre  crying,  “ Surgite,  mortui !”  al- 
ready,  however,  are  they  made  acquainted 
with  their  doom  : 


“ They  have  «lept  the  evil  sleep, 

That  from  the  futnre  tore  the  curtain  off." 


sinister  wayt  that  Socrates  speaks  of,  the 
testimony  of  original  revelation,  and  pri- 
meral  tradition  respecting  the  future  in- 
exorable  judges,  ‘‘at  whose  bar,”  as  Cicero 
says,  “ no  one  can  hare  a Crassus,  or  a 
Mare  Antony,  or  a Demosthenes,  for  his 
advocate,  but  every  one  must  plead  for 
himself,”  the  terrible  announcement  of 
eternal  fire  by  the  voice  of  Him  who  can- 
not  deceive,  seem  ali  alike  to  them,  like 
idle  toles  to  which  they  give  no  credit; 
they  deny  that  there  can  be  material  fi  res, 
or  spirits  and  bodies  subject  to  them.  Satan 
says  to  them,  “ thou  shalt  not  burn,”  as 
he  did  to  Adam,  “ thou  shalt  not  die  he 
prevents  them  from  remarking,  that  there 
may  be  a doom  to  penal  fire  joining  wicked 
sonis  that  first  had  been  with  fleshly  bodies 
United  in  ways  equally  wondrous  and 
equally  true.  The  death  of  a distinguish- 
ed  memberof  the  Huguenot  sect  in  France, 
was  thus  described  lately  by  his  friend. 
“ His  last  words  were  respecting  the  things 
he  had  always  loved  : the  joya  and  sorrows 
of  his  frienda,  literature,  civiiization,  liber- 
ty,  and  the  future  prospocts  of  France.” 
What  would  Socrates  have  thonght  of  one 
who  confined  his  discourse  to  such  topies 
at  his  death  ? When  these  examples  were 
first  becoming  known  to  Christian  society, 
they  excited  a horror  mixed  with  astonish- 
ment,  which  is  forcibly  expressed  by 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  on  relating  the  death 
of  Charles  II. : "lime  semble  que  la  mort 
du  roi  d’Angleterre  devient  plus  philosophe 
et  Angloise  que  Chretienne  et  Catholique. 
Adieu  roi  me  fait  quasi  un  noeud  a la 
gorge.”*  But  I must  hasten  on  from  the 
dark,  and  deformed,  and  sorTOwful  side  of 


On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  the 
judgments  of  God  are  sometimes  seen  in 
the  profonnd  obscurity  in  which  the  future 
is  involved  to  the  eyes  of  the  dying  and 
impenitent  sinner,  who  is  permitted  some- 
times to  console  himself  with  the  epicu- 
rean's  affirmation,  “ that  death  is  the  last 
line  of  things.”*  Pliny  remarked  the 
error  of  the  common  opinion,  “ that  uni- 
versali^ the  testaments  of  men  are  a mirror 
of  their  manners,  since  Domitius  Tullus 
appeared  far  better  in  his  death  than  in  his 
life.”f  But  it  is  in  the  modern  society  that 
these  examples  of  an  ungrounded  tranquil- 
lity  are  chiefly  found,  to  which  no  parallel  is 
furnished  by  the  history  of  the  miadle  ages. 
The  Tartarus  of  the  audente,  the  cross  and 


death,  well  pleased  to  leave  so  cruel  sea 
behind,  to  illustrate  from  the  history  of  the 
ages  of  faith,  what  we  have  alluded  to  as 
its  beautiful  side,  and  to  view  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  this  debt  of  nature  in  reference  to 
the  mourners  who  were  blessed.  M at  ter 
this  not  unbecoming  even  au  heroic  theme, 
as  Homer  will  attest;  for  the  question 
which  Telemachus  addresses  to  Nestor, 
after  expressing  the  greatest  reverence  for 
his  age  and  wisdom,  was  simply  this 
“ how  died  Agamemnon  ? 

*r»t  i0ay'  'kTfxibus  tvpvKptum  ’Aya^nw;”t 

and  with  reason,  since  it  is  by  their  death 
men  can  be  known.  “ In  fine  hominia, 
denudatio  operum  illius.”  But  who  has  a 
tongue  to  celebrate  worthily  the  admirable 


• Horaee  Epist.  1. 10. 
f Epist.  Lib.  VIII.  18. 


Lett.  Roy.  721. 


t Od.  III.  218. 
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and  glorious  triumph  of  the  meek  children 
of  grace  over  death  and  the  graver  Who  ia 
able  to  penetrate  the  depth  of  their  myste- 
rious  consolations,  or  to  conceive  the  ineff- 
able  sweetness  and  conatnncy  of  their  hope? 
1 1 ia  in  refereuee  to  thetn  that  one  raay 
well  be  anxious  to  inquire  from  history  ; 
for  who  doea  not  feel  impelled  to  aak,  in 
the  word*  of  Echecrates  to  Phaedo,  “What 
was  it  that  theae  nten  said  before  death, 
and  how  did  they  die  ? for  it  would  be  a 
sweet  thing  to  liear  this.-’*  Let  ns  look 
upon  them  as  we  iind  them  lying  un  their 
death-bed,  where,  as  in  the  instance  of  St. 
Dunstan,  they  saw  so  many  strange  visions 
of  heavenly  joys,  showed  unto  them  for 
their  great  comfort.  Let  us  leave  the  his- 
tory  of  the  middle  ages  to  speak  for  itself, 
and  remain  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this 
act,  while  it  displays  before  us,  in  the  lan- 
euage  of  thesc  ancient  times,  the  form  of 
death,  which  is  pronounced  to  be  precious 
in  the  sight  of  God. 

In  the  ancient  monasteries,  there  are 
necrologies,  in  which  the  deaths  of  the 
brethron  and  benefactore  are  minutely  de- 
seri bed  ; but  besidos  these,  the  monastic 
histories  abound  with  similar  cxatnples. 
“ Now  that  we  have  described  the  boly 
deeds  of  St.  llicharius,”  says  a venerabit* 
ehroniclc,  “what  remains  but  to  relate  the 
death  of  the  just?  But  that  abould  not  be 
ealled  death  which  constitute*  the  birth- 
day  of  a saint ; for  when  dend  to  the  world, 
then  be  is  truly  born  to  Christ  in  heaven. 
It  is  miserable  to  lore  the  place  of  death 
any  longer,  and  after  experiencing  its  dan- 
gere,  to  seem  unwilling  to  enter  the  port. 
You  should  rather  rejoice  with  him,  that 
being  sared  from  the  wreck  of  the  world, 
he  should  now  live  secure  and  crowned 
with  Christ,  etemally  safe  and  happy. 
Therefore  we  shall  not  call  it  the  death, 
but  the  transit  of  this  Father,  who  on  this 
nccount  is  truly  happy,  because,  degpising 
the  world,  he  had  this  transit  always  be- 
fore his  eyes.  The  day  before  his  depar- 
ture,  when  he  was  to  recefre  the  object 
of  his  long  desire,  and  to  be  joined  for 
ever  with  God,  he  ealled  Sygohard  his 
fellow  soldier,  saying  to  him,  ‘I  know, 
my  son,  1 know  that  my  end  is  not  far 
off,  and  that  I shall  soon  behold  my 
King  whom  I have  long  desired  to  see. 
Do  you  then  prepare  a vessel  in  which  my 
body  mny  be  placed,  not  with  superfluous 
stndy,  but  for  necessary  use,  and  my  son, 
prepare  also  yourself  with  ali  diligence. 


that  when  that  day,  so  near  to  mc,  and 
which  is  not  far  from  you,  shall  arrive,  it 
may  find  you  prepared.  I go  the  way  of 
ali  the  world,  only  may  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  be  gracious  unto  me,  and  defend  me 
now  from  the  enemy,  who  formerly  re- 
deemed  me  from  the  enemy  ; that  whom  I 
had  as  the  consoler  of  my  present  life,  may 
be  a dispenser  to  me  of  eternal  life.”  The 
disciple  hearing  him  thus  speak,  wept 
much,  but  obeyed  his  orders,  and  when  he 
had  prepared  the  sarcophagus,  the  holy 
father  had  scarcely  breath ; yet  stili  he 
continned  to  pray  and  to  give  thanks, 
while  he  fortified  himself  for  his  passage, 
by  receiving  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ : 
amid  thanksgiving  and  words  of  prayer  his 
spirit  departed.”*  In  the  same  chroniele 
occurs  the  following  scene : “ After  fbnr 
years  of  sickness,  Gervin  stili  continuing 
to  perform  all  his  Service  to  God,  being 
inflamed  by  a devotion  which  nothing 
could  interrupt,  was  apprized  of  his  sp- 
proaching  deliverance  in  this  manner.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  of  our  Lord 
m lxxtv.,  on  the  day  when  the  church 
celebrates  the  presentation  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  temple,  he  said  mass 
in  the  crypt  of  the  church  of  our  monas- 
tery,  and  being  more  afflicted  than  nsual,  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  able  to 
complete  the  mysteries.  However,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  haring  accomplished  them 
strictly,  being  fatigued  by  such  exertion, 
the  brethren  suppor  t i ng  him  on  the  rigbt 
and  left,  led  him  back  to  his  room,  and 
then  he  said  to  them,  “ My  sweet  sons,  do 
you  know  1 have  received  from  St.  Mary  I j 
leave  to  depart  this  day?”  And  they  asking 
him  whither  he  meant  to  go  ? “ whither," 
said  he,  “but  to  that  place  to  which  I 
have  always  desired  to  go,  and  for  which 
1 have  always  besought  God but  the 
brethren  replying,  “ that  he  could  stili  Uve 
long,  in  order  that  sacrifice  to  the  omni- 
potent  God  might  be  offered  by  his  hands,” 
he  said,  “never  again  will  brother  Gerrin 
sing  mass.”  In  fact,  he  never  rose  again 
from  bis  bed,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Lent, 
on  tbe  fourth  feria,  he  ealled  together  the 
elder  brethren  and  such  as  were  priests, 
and  spoke  to  them  as  follows : “ As  tbe 
blessed  Germain  said  to  his  brother  bishops, 
so  i say  to  you,  my  sons,  I commend  to 
you,  dearly  beloved,  my  passage  hence,  for 
I perceive  that  the  hour  is  at  haud,  when 
the  salvation  which  I have  long  songht 


Plato  Phaedo. 
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for  from  the  Lord,  will  come  to  me ; and 
this  wus  always  the  intention  of  my 
prayers,  that  the  merciful  God  would  order 
my  death  to  takc  place  during  the  holy 
daya  which  liave  lately  commenced ; and 
now  since  1 trust  that  he  is  about  to  giynt 
my  petitions,  I wish  to  coufess  before  you, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  ali  the  e viis  which  I 
bave  commi ttcd,  and  on  account  of  which, 

I fear  for  my  soul ; believing  that  this 
confession,  through  the  tender  mercy  of 
the  Lord  and  your  intcrcession,  will  cleanse 
me.”  Having  said  this  while  the  brethren 
wept  round  bim,  he  recited  before  them 
sonie  grievous  sins,  which  they  ali  kncw  he 
had  never  committed  ; the  brethren  being 
astonished,  having  known  the  innocence 
of  hia  life,  said  to  him,  “ liat  good  father, 
you  accase  yourself  of  things  of  which  it 
is  manifest  you  were  never  guilty.  Cer- 
tainly  you  never  committed  adultery  nor 
homicide.”  “ Spare  me,  brethren,  spare 
me,  1 beseech  you,  and  do  not  load  my 
soul ; for  if  any  have  perished  under  my 
care,  truly  in  the  judgment  of  God,  I shall 
have  to  render  an  account  of  their  souls  ; 
and  as  for  adultery,  hear  what  Christ  says : 

‘ qui  viderit  mulierem  ud  concupiscendum 
eam,  jam  moechatus  est  eam  in  corde  suo.’ 
With  these  and  other  words  he  commended 
the  care  of  his  exit  to  God  and  to  their 
prayers.  Stili  he  caused  one  of  the  brethren 
to  sing  the  whole  psalter  to  him  every 
day,  because  he  wos  himself  unable.  The 
brethren  seeing  that  he  approached  his 
eud,  according  to  the  mandate  of  St.  James, 
anointed  him  with  blessed  oil,  and  asked 
him  where  he  wished  to  be  buried ; but 
he  would  not  point  out  any  place,  leaving 
it  to  their  own  choice,  but  being  continu- 
ally  urged  to  do  so,  he  said,  “ I will  teli 
you  what  I wish  you  would  do,  but  1 
know  you  will  not  fulfil  it ; fasten  a rope 
to  my  foot,  drag  me  and  throw  me  on  the 
dung-heap,  because  I do  not  think  that  I 
deserve  any  other  sepulchre."  Ilebesought 
them,  however,  to  carry  him  in  his  last 
hour  into  the  church  of  St.  Richarius,  that 
there  he  might  render  his  soul  to  God. 
Accordingly,  on  the  third  feria  of  the  second 
week  in  Lent,  after  matius,  the  brethren 
found  him  in  the  agony,  which  he  per- 
ceiving,  with  his  hand  he  made  signs  to 
carry  him  into  the  church,  and  the  brethren 
carried  him  there,  and  having  spread  sack- 
cloth,  they  plaeed  him  before  the  altar  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  Then  having  plaeed 
the  crudfix  before  him,  the  congregation 
began  the  litanies,  and  when  they  camo  to 
Sancta  Maria,  ‘ora  pro  eo,’  he  repeated 


the  words  in  death ; and  when  they  chaunt- 
ed  ‘ S.  Richari,  ora  pro  eo,’  he  let  fall  tears, 
and  stretehed  out  his  hands,  and  repeated 
the  words,  and  then  he  lapsed  into  quiet- 
ness ; and  the  litanies  being  finished,  the 
brethren  began  the  commendation  of  the 
faithful ; and  when  they  came  to  ‘suscipiat 
te  Christus,’  his  spirit  departed.”*  In- 
gulphus  describes  the  last  days  of  Turketul, 
Abbot  of  Crowland : — “ Worn  down  by 
age  and  labour,  be  expected  the  day  of  his 
release,  devoting  himself  with  greater 
assiduity  to  vigils  and  prayer,  and  cele- 
brating  the  holy  mysteries,  allowing  himself 
leisure  for  holy  meditatione,  and  relieving 
ali  the  poor,  giving  food  to  all  that  sought 
alms,  and  to  all  the  needy,  and  exercising 
every  other  act  of  charity,  despising  the 

{iresent  life,  and  desiring  the  future,  neg- 
ecting  nothing  of  tbe  regular  observances, 
and  yet  always  speaking  of  himself  as  an 
unprolitable  servant,  and  from  his  heart 
imploring  the  mercy  of  Christ.  Once  every 
day  he  used  to  visit  the  schoals  of  the 
children  and  sons  of  the  nobles  who  were 
educating  for  the  priesthood  or  the  cloister, 
and  to  examine  the  reading  and  labour  of 
each,  bringing  with  him  some  figs  or  raisins, 
or  nuts,  or  apples,  or  other  such  little  pre- 
sents,  to  reward  those  who  were  doing 
well,  that  all  might  be  excited,  not  only 
by  words  or  stripes,  but  by  prayers  and 
rewards  : he  assisted  divers  old  monks  that 
were  sick  to  death,  and  would  never  leave 
them  by  day  or  night,  but  would  sing  the 
regular  office  before  them,  and  perform, 
like  the  cleverest  youth,  all  proper  Service 
with  his  own  hands.  At  length,  in  the 
year  976,  after  the  feast  of  88.  Peter  and 
Paul,  he  was  seized  with  a fever ; and  on 
the  fonrth  day,  he  assembled  all  the  monks, 
forty-seven  in  number,  with  four  lay- 
brothers,  and  exposed  to  them  the  state  of 
the  whole  house.  Then,  having  commu- 
ni cated  in  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Christ, 
he  embraced  the  crucifix  within  his  arms, 
and  kissed  it,  with  sighs  and  tears,  and 
spoke  such  devout  words  to  each  of  the 
wounds  of  Christ,  that  the  brethren  who 
stood  near,  wept  abundantly ; and  from 
the  hearts  of  many  of  them,  as  long  as  they 
lived  afterwards,  the  memory  of  his  devo- 
tion  never  departed.  On  die  day  before 
his  death,  he  made  a sbort  sermon  to  the 
brethren,  and  wamed  them  to  be  careful 
against  accidents  of  fire.  He  departed  on 
the  day  of  the  translation  of  S.  Benedict, 
at  the  completion  of  the  regular  office, 

• Ibid.  Lib.  IV.  csp.  xxxv.-vi. 
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and  passed  from  the  cares  of  his  abbatiai 
government  to  the  bosom  of  Abraham.”* 
Serlon,  Bishop  of  Seez  died  in  the  year 
1123.  Some  days  before  his  death,  per- 
ceiving  his  end  to  be  near,  after  celebrating 
mass  in  his  cathedral,  he  called  the  canons 
and  officers  of  his  church,  and  said  to 
them,  “ I feel  very  weak,  through  age  and 
sickness,  and  I see  that  my  hour  is  not  far 
distant.  I commend  you  to  Ciod,  who 
chose  me  to  be  yonr  pastor,  and  I conjure 
you  to  pray  for  me.  Let  my  tomb  be 
prepared,  for  I have  but  a very  short  time 
to  remain  with  yon.”  After  this  diacourse. 
he  went  with  his  clergy  before  the  altar  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin ; and  there,  with  his 
crosier,  he  pointed  out  the  spot  where  he 
wished  to  be  interred.  Then,  after  saying 
some  prayers,  he  sprinkled  it  with  holy 
water.  After  this,  the  workmen  opened 
the  pavement,  and  dug  the  grave,  and  the 
masons  built  the  vault ; he  then  descended 
into  it,  and  laid  himself  down  as  if  he  had 
been  dead.  The  following  day,  which  was 
Friday,  he  retumed  to  the  church,  and 
wished  to  say  mass.  He  had  already  put 
on  his  amice,  but  he  found  himself  so  weak, 
that  he  was  afraid  he  might  not  be  able 
to  finish  the  celebration,  and  so  he  caused 
his  chaplain  to  say  mass  ; after  which,  he 
assembled  the  canons,  and  said  to  them, 
“ Come,  all  of  you  to  me  after  dinner,  for 
I wish  to  distribute,  according  to  rule,  the 
treasures  which  I have  amassed  from  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  that  no  one  may 
be  able  to  accuse  me  before  God.  Sicut 
nudus  in  hunc  mundum  intravi,  sic  me 
decet  nudum  egredi."  At  three  o’clock, 
the  bishop  sat  down  at  takle  to  dine,  but 
he  could  eat  nothing.  During  the  whole 
repast,  he  spoke  of  God  with  great  unction 
and  grace.  As  the  assistants  were  about 
to  rise  from  table,  he  expired.f  “ When 
one  visits  the  sick,"  says  the  Abbot  de 
Rance,  " one  has  generally  to  console 
them  ; but  this  man,  Dom  Paul  Ferrand, 
consoled  those  who  came  to  see  him  die.” } 
We  have  already  visited  the  infirmary  of 
La  Trappe  to  watch  the  sick  ; let  us  now 
return  to  it  to  behold  death.  Dom  Paul 
Ferrand  assisted  at  tierce,  high  mass,  and 
vespers,  lill  the  very  eve  of  his  depacture. 
At  the  beginning  of  Lent,  he  had  predict- 
ed  that  God  would  remove  him  heuce  on 
the  same  day  as  that  on  which  he  was 

• Hist.  Ingulphi,  p.  51. 

t Recherches  Historiqucs  sur  la  Ville  et  le 
Diocese  de  Sdez,  par  De  Maurcy  D'Orville,  119. 
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pleased  to  die  for  sinners.  On  Maunday 
Thursday,  he  rose  at  half-past  three  in  the 
morning,  and  between  four  and  five  went 
to  the  church  and  received  our  Lord.  On 
his  return  to  the  infirmary,  he  said  that  he 
wanted  nothing  more  than  a bed  of  ashes 
and  straw : he  was  most  anxious  to  hear 
the  death-hammer,  which  is  always  struci 
at  the  moment  of  a sotils  departure.  In 
the  evening,  he  went  into  the  church  with 
a firm  step,  and  received  extreme  unction. 
When  the  monk,  who  had  charge  of  the 
infirmary,  asked  him,  on  his  return,  whether 
the  exertionhad  not  made  him  very  weak? 
He  replied,  'Cupio  dissolvi  et  esse  cum 
Christo.  Moriatur  anima  mea  morte  jus- 
torum, et  fiant  novissima  mea  horum  simi- 
lia.’ On  the  morning  of  Good  Friday  he 
expired."*  When  brother  Joseph  was 
dying,  and  already  stretched  upon  the 
cross  of  ashes  and  straw,  all  the  prayers 
being  finished,  as  he  seomed  to  desire 
something,  he  was  asked  if  he  wanted  any 
thing,  and  he  replied  that  he  felt  a great 
thirst.  The  monk  brought  him  some  diet 
drink ; but  this  perfect  disciple  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  had  followed  his  Master  with 
such  fidelity  in  life,  desired  stili  to  follow 
him  on  Calvary.  He  refused  to  taste  it, 
and  said,  "Jesus  Christ  felt  thirst  upon  the 
cross,  and  would  not  drink."  These  divine 
words  were  the  last  he  spoke  ; and  shortly 
after,  full  of  joy  and  consolation,  he  re- 
signed  his  suul  into  the  arms  of  Jesus 
Christ. f When  Dom  Isidore  lay  at  the 
point  of  death,  having  been  silent  for  a long 
time,  at  length,  about  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  as  if  he  had  just  awoke  from  a 
profound  sleep,  he  began  to  chant  the  praise 
of  God  with  a loud  voice,  and  with  such 
force,  that  he  was  beard  distinctly  in  all 
the  adjoining  chambcrs.  He  began  with 
the  litanee  of  Jesus,  and  with  that  of  the 
saints,  adding  the  collecta,  and  many  other 
prayers,  the  Benedictus,  the  Magnificat,  the 
Psalm  Laudate  Dominum  de  Coelis,  with 
the  hymn  and  prayers  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin;  and  he  departed  in  the 
very  act  of  singing  to  resume  the  chant  in 
the  choir  of  angels.J  When  Dom  Alberic 
Godinot  was  stretched  on  the  cross  of 
ashes  at  the  point  of  death,  an  ancient 
friend,  who  had  come  to  see  him,  was 
weeping  by  his  side  ; but  the  holy  mon  re- 
buked  him,  saying,  " You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  weep  for  me.  Rejoice,  my 

< Id.  Tom.  I.  t Id.  Tom.  I.  152. 
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ever  heanl  tfae  humble  man  say  such  like 
words  in  Latin.  Having  uttered  these 
words,  he  gave  np  his  spirit  to  our  Lord.* 
St.  Isidore,  of  Seville,  feeling  the  approach 
of  death,  went  into  the  church,  asaembled 
the  people,  made  them  a fine  exliortation, 
then  offered  prayers  to  God,  and  rendered 
up  his  soul  in  presence  of  them  ali. 

There  are  some  affecting  details  record- 
ed  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  the  great 
Abbot  Suger.  In  his  last  illness  he  came 
down,  supported  on  both  sides,  into  the 
chapter-room,  where  the  monks  were  as- 
senibled,  and  then  he  made  a discourse  on 
thejudgments  of  God,  the  most  moving 
they  had  ever  beard.  He  then  feli  at  their 
feet,  and  prayed  them,  with  tears,  to  par- 
don  the  many  faults  of  his  administration 
and  conduct  during  the  thirty  years  that 
he  had  governed  the  house.  They  conld 
only  reply  by  their  tears.  Then  he  told 
them  that  he  came  there  to  judge  himself, 
and  that  he  concluded  himself  to  have  been 
unworthy  of  the  office  of  abbot,  and  that 
he  deposed  himself,  and  remitted  into  their 
hands  his  crosier  and  ali  anthority,  con- 
juring  them  to  proceed  at  once  to  a new 
election,  that  he  might  have  the  happiness 
to  die  a simple  monk.  He  wished  St. 
Hernard  to  come  to  assist  him,  but  the  saint 
was  unable  : however,  he  wrote  to  him  a 
most  affecting  letter.  “ Brother  Bernard 
wishes,  to  his  very  dear  and  very  intimate 
friend,  Suger,  by  the  grace  of  God,  abbot 
of  St.  Denis,  the  glory  which  springs  from 
a good  conscience,  and  the  grace  which  is 
a gift  of  God.  Fear  not,  man  of  God,  to 
pu  t off  the  earthly  man,  of  which  the  weight 
sinks  you  down  to  the  earth,  and  drags  you 
almost  to  the  abyss,  that  man  of  sin  which 
torments,  oppresses,  persecutes  you  ! YVhat 
have  you  in  cotnmon  with  these  vestiges 
of  an  unhappy  mortality,  you  who  are 
about  to  be  clothed  with  glory  ?”  Such 
was  the  commencement  of  his  letter.  To- 
wurds  Christmas  the  weakness  became  so 
great,  that  Suger  believed  his  last  momenta 
were  arrived,  and  he  felt  happy  at  the 
prospect  of  his  deliverance ; but  thinking 
that  his  death  would  interrupt  the  joy  that 
ought  to  accompany  those  holy  solemnities, 
he  prayed  to  God  to  prolong  his  life  till 
after  the  festival.  His  prayer  was  heard, 
and  after  three  weeks  he  expired.f 

In  the  year  1148,  St.  Malachy,  from 
Ireland,  was  seized  with  illness  while  stay- 
ing  in  the  Abbey  of  Clairvaux.  Having 


• Kibadcneira,  Lives  of  the  Saints,  Novem.  11. 
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celebrated  the  festival  of  All  Saints  with 
great  joy,  he  assembled  the  monks  on  the 
third  of  November,  and  told  them  that 
God  had  heard  him,  and  that  he  was  to 
die  in  their  arms.  He  departed  after 
midnight. 

In  the  year  1370,  when  Pope  Urban 
was  seized  with  his  mortal  illness,  soon 
after  his  retum  to  Avignon,  he  ordered  the 
doors  of  his  palace  to  be  set  open,  that  all 
the  World  might  be  more  impressed  by 
witnesaing  his  death.  “It  must  have  been 
a very  affecting  and  edifying  sight,  (says  a 
writer  of  that  time)  to  behold  a Pope  ex- 
tended  like  a poor  man,  on  a sorry  bed, 
clothed  in  the  habit  of  St.  lienedict, 
which  he  always  wore,  his  crucifix  in  his 
hands,  and  showing  the  signs  of  the  greatest 
piety,  penance,  and  resignation."  Pope 
Leo  IX.  died  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
ltome,  while  sitting  near  the  tomb  which 
he  had  prepared  for  himself.  St.  Ghrysos- 
tom  died  on  his  forced  journey  to  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine,  in  the  church  of  St.  Bailis- 
que,  into  which  the  soldiers  had  allowed 
him  to  enter. 

These  are  affecting  and  memorable  re- 
cords.  But  how  dceply  interesting  to  be 
able  to  assist  at  the  last  moments  of  the 
great  and  blessed  St.  Francis  of  Assissi ! 
VVe  read  that  at  his  death  he  said  he  wished 
to  appear  before  his  Judge  naked  and 
stripped  of  every  thing.  Then  causing 
the  passion  out  of  St.  John  to  be  read,  he 
began  to  recite  the  Psalm,  “ Voce  mea  ad 
Dominum  clamari,  voce  mea  ad  Dominum 
deprecatus  sum.  Effundo  in  conspectu 
ejus  orationem  meam,  et  tribulationem 
meam  ante  ipsum  pronuntio.  Educ  de  cus- 
todia animam  meam  ad  confitendum  nomi- 
ni tuo  : me  expectant  justi,  donec  retribuas 
mihi."  With  these  words  he  departed. 

Arnulph,  a noblemnn  of  Flandera,  oon- 
verted  miraculously  by  St.  Bernard  to  a 
religious  life  at  Clairvaux,  coming  to  die, 
after  receiving  the  sacraments,  exclaimed 
suddenly,  “Vera sunt  omnia,  domine  J esu, 
vera  sunt  quse  dixisti."  Some  thought 
that  he  was  raving;  but  he  went  on  to 
explain,  saying  that  the  promise  of  Christ 
was  fulfilled,  which  affirmed  that  there 
was  no  one  who  had  left  house  or  brethren, 
or  sister,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  children, 
or  lands,  for  him  and  for  his  Gospel,  who 
did  not  receive  in  this  world  an  hnndred- 
fold,  and  in  the  future,  life  everlasting.* — 
St.  Aitthony  found  the  dead  body  of  St. 
Paul  the  Hermit  kneeling  on  the  ground, 

* Drrxdius,  Tribunal  Christi,  Lib.  I.  csp.  10. 
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the  head  raised,  and  the  hands  spread 
towards  heaven.  At  first  he  thought  tbat 
he  was  alive,  and  was  praying. — Peter  the 
Venerable,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  describes  a 
verysolemn  scene  connected  with  the  death 
of  a poor  novice  in  that  abbey.  " I came 
to  him,  (says  the  holy  abbot)  as  usual  after 
vespers  with  the  brethren,  and  we  found 
him  in  grcat  suffering.  He  then  received 
from  my  hands  the  ceiestial  food  of  oor 
Lord’s  body;  after  which,  he  lost  his 
speech.  In  silence  he  remained  ali  that 
night  and  the  whole  of  the  following  day, 
till  the  vesper  hour,  when  suddeiuy  he 
broke  forth  aloud,  to  oar  grcat  astonish- 
ment,  with  the  words,  “ Domine  miserere, 
chare  Domine  miserere.  Domine  misericor- 
diam;" and  so  he  continued  repeating 
these  words,  and  invoking  St.  Martin. 
With  this  long  and  uninterrupted  suppli- 
cation  for  mercy,  in  the  presence  of  us  who 
knelt  round  him  praying,  and  on  the  day 
of  the  Holy  Innocents,  did  this  innocent 
soul  depart  from  the  miseries  of  this  life, 
and  as  is  allowable  to  believe,  attain  to  the 
mercy  which  he  so  devoutly  invoked.”* 

It  was  in  the  year  1 157,  that  Peter  the 
Venerable,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  went  the  way 
of  ali  flesh.  His  departure  was  in  this 
manner.  On  the  vigil  of  the  Nativity  of 
our  Lord,  entering  the  chapter  as  usual,  in 
good  health,  he  heard  the  announcement  of 
the  blessed  festival,  and  after  the  manner 
of  Cluny,  he  adored  with  the  most  humble 
prostration.  After  the  lesson  and  the  ab- 
solution  of  the  dead,  he  began  a sublime 
discourse  on  the  preaching  of  the  nativity 
and  the  announcement  by  the  propheta ; 
when  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  his  dis- 
course, his  eyes  overflowed  with  a torrent 
of  tears,  and  falling  down,  he  was  borne 
out  of  the  chapter  by  the  hands  of  his  chil- 
dren,  who  were  almost  distracted  through 
grief:  he  remained  very  ili  the  whole  of 
that  day  and  tbe  following  night,  till  the 
first  dawn  of  the  morning  of  the  N ativity ; 
and  at  the  very  hour  in  which  Christ  is 
believed  to  have  come  into  the  world,  did 
he  leave  the  world,  and  proceed  to  cele- 
brate the  solemnity  of  our  Lord's  birth 
with  angelic  spirits.f 

Paschasius  Radbert  relates  that  St.  Adal- 
hard,  Abbot  of  Corby,  in  the  ninth  century, 
taid  mass  to  the  last,  and  preached  twice 
on  the  day  before  his  death.  He  expired 
a little  after  midnight  on  the  Circumcision ; 


* Pet-  Ven.  Abb.  Clun.  IX.  Epist.  Lib.  I.  4, 
Bibliothec.  Cluniacens. 

+ Abbat  Clun.  Chronologia. 


and  his  last  words  were  full  of  joy.  With 
hands  and  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  he  said 
aloud  the  Nunc  Dimittis:  then,afteradding 
that  he  only  desired  the  divine  will  might 
be  done,  he  continued  with  a joyful  voice, 
though  full  of  the  gravity  of  faith,  “I  shall 
go  hence  and  repair  to  my  God.  Joyfully 
I shall  repair  to  him ; joyfully  I shall  die, 
and  joyfully  I shall  pass  the  mighty  gulf 
of  this  life,  since  I am  about  to  arrive  at 
everlasting  joys,  which  have  been  for  a 
long  time  promised  to  me.”* 

How  quickly  were  these  mourners  com- 
forted  by  their  Divine  Master ! Behold 
St.  Francis  Xavier  in  the  island  of  Sancian, 
on  the  confines  of  China,  dying  in  a wretch- 
ed  open  cabin  on  a desert  mountain,  without 
any  worldly  assistance — but  yet  over- 
whelmed  with  ali  kinds  of  spiritual  bene- 
diction  1 Claudius  Poujol,  a monk  of 
Einsiedelin,  of  most  holy  life,  was  not  pre- 
vented  by  his  mortal  illness  from  going  to 
communion  in  the  church  on  the  last 
morning  of  his  life  !f  The  death  of  Hugue 
of  St.  Victor  can  only  be  related  as  we  find 
it  in  Durandus;  for  the  drcumstances 
attending  it  are  such  as  to  defy  comment. 
When  this  great  doctor  lay  on  his  death- 
bed,  he  asked  for  the  body  of  our  Lord  ; 
but  as  his  stomach  could  retain  no  food, 
tbe  brethren,  distracted  between  the  im- 
pulse of  humanity  and  reverence  for  our 
Lord,  offered  him  an  unconsecrated  host, 
which  he  rejected,  asking  God  to  pardon 
them  for  what  they  had  done : then  they, 
in  great  astonishment,  brought  him  the 
body  of  our  Lord,  which  he  was  unable  to 
receive.  Upon  which,  raising  his  hands 
to  heaven,  he  prayed  aloud  saying,  “ As- 
cendat filius  ad  patrem,  et  spiritus  ad  eum 
qui  fecit  illum;”  with  which  words  his 
spirit  departed,  and  the  body  of  our  Lord 
was  no  more  seen.  J 

Hitherto,  it  is  true,  we  have  only  beheld 
the  last  momenta  of  men  who  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  real  philosophers — men  who 
had  followed  the  path  of  perfection  in  a 
religious  life.  But,  during  the  early  and 
middle  ages,  we  might  discover  innumer- 
able  instunces  of  the  same  form  of  death, 
within  the  walls  of  the  palace,  the  castle, 
or  the  cottage.  Every  where  alike,  the 
priest  and  the  dying  man  would  speak  to- 
gether  respecting  the  future  world ; and  as 
Chateanbriand  remarks,  the  sublime  scene 
which  antiquity  presented  but  once  in  the 

* Vita  S.  Adalhardi,  Mabillon  Acta  S.  Ord. 
Benedic.  S«c,  IV.  p.  1. 
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death  of  the  chief  of  ita  philosophers,  was 
repeated  everv  day  in  the  humble  cabin  of 
the  lowest  Christian  who  expired.  St.  Ser- 
vulus was  a beggar  and  a paralytic  from  his 
childhood,  who  used  to  be  carri ed  daily  into 
the  portico  of  the  church  of  St.  Clement  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  supported  by  the  alrns 
of  the  faithful,  and  where  he  himself  used 
to  relieve  other  poor.  He  used  to  get 
pilgrims  and  poor  people  to  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  him,  and  to  repeat  the  Psalms. 
•His  death  occurred  in  the  year  590.  As  he 
was  dying,  while  they  chantcd  round  him, 
he  suddenly  ceased  to  sing,  and  said, 
“ Hark  ! do  you  not  hear  that  sweet  melody 
in  the  sky  ?"  And  with  these  words  he 
expired. 

St  Vincent  de  Paul  was  summoned  to 
St.  Germain-en-Laye,  to  assist  Louis  XIII. 
in  his  last  momenta.  The  first  words  of 
the  holy  priest,  as  he  approachcd  the  dying 
king,  were,  “ Sire,  Timenti  Dominum  bend 
erit  in  extremis."  The  king  was  so  familiar 
with  this  sacred  language,  that  he  immedi- 
ately  replied  in  finishing  the  verse,  “ Et  in 
die  defunctionis  suaj  benedicetur  !"  Sugor 
describes  the  edifying  conduct  of  the  King, 
Louis-le-Gros,  when  he  was  seized  with  the 
sickness  which  he  thought  would  prove  fatal. 
Suger  was  then  constantly  present  with  him 
by  night  and  by  day.  The  religious  prince 
had,  ihrough  ali  his  life,  cherished  the 
desire  to  die  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
where  he  had  been  educated ; and  he  wished 
to  be  transported  there  on  this  occasion, 
but  he  found  himself  too  weuk  to  bear  the 
motion.  Assembling  all  the  bishops  and 
abbots  of  his  suite  round  his  bed,  he  made 
his  confession,  and  received  absolution  from 
them  all.  Then  he  distribuled  to  cnurches 
and  hospitals  all  his  gold,  silver,  and  pre- 
cious  fumiture,  giving  even  his  clothes  and 
the  hangings  of  his  bed,  in  order  to  imitate, 
as  he  said,  “ the  nakedness  and  poverty  of 
his  Saviour,  who  died  for  him."  Thus  re- 
duced  to  poverty,  he  prepared  himself  to  re- 
ceive  the  last  sacraments.  During  all  his 
sufTerings,  which  were  very  great,  he  never  tes- 
tificd  the  least  impatiens  or  trouble  : gentle 
and  afilible  to  every  one,  he  consoled  all  who 
approachcd  him.  Causing  himself  to  be 
carried  into  the  chapel,  there  on  his  knees, 
though  obliged  to  be  supported,  and  with 
every  expression  of  the  ulmost  humility,  he 
adored  our  Lord.  Then  he  made  a dis- 
couise  to  his  son,  exhorting  him  to  prove 
himself  a good  prince,  to  be  always  the 
protector  of  the  church,  the  father  of  the 
poor,  and  never  to  commit  wrong.  Then, 
after  making  his  confession  of  faith  with  as 


much  precision  as  if  he  had  been  a most 
able  theologian,  he  received  the  communion, 
and  almost  immediately  afterwards  tound 
himself  better,  so  as  to  be  able  to  retura  to 
his  chamber,  where,  however,  he  was  again 
placed  on  his  bed  ; on  that  poor  bed  which 
was  now  stripped  of  all  the  ornainems  wbich 
had  so  lately  adomed  it.  At  this  inornent  ! 
Suger,  struck  with  such  an  alteration,  could  j 
not  refrain  from  tears;  but  the  king  said, 

“ Dear  friend,  do  not  weep  to  see  me  in 
this  state,  but  rather  rejoice  that  God  has 
given  me  grace  to  prepare  myself  for  receiv-  | 
ing  death  by  this  voluntary  act  of  rentm* 
ciation.”  In  a few  days  he  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  ride  on  horseback  to  St.  Denis, 
to  retura  thanks  to  God  for  his  recorery, 
where  he  remained  for  a long  time  prostrate 
in  prayer.  Suger  remained  in  his  abbey 
spirituali v refreshed  by  such  an  example  of 
piety.  When,  at  last,  this  great  king  came 
to  die,  he  wished  to  be  transported  to  St. 
Denis,  but  again  he  was  too  weak  to  bear 
movement.  He  caused  some  tapes trv  to 
be  spread  on  the  ground,  and  ashes  in  fonn 
of  a cross  to  be  strewn  over  it,  and  himself 
to  be  placed  upon  it ; and  upon  this  bed  of 
penitence  he  expired  in  the  act  of  making 
the  8ign  of  the  cross. 

In  likemanner,  Henry  III.  of  England, 
in  the  year  1272,  after  confessing  his  sins 
at  first  sccretlv,  and  afterwards  in  public 
before  all  the  prelates  and  uionks,  who  were 
present  at  his  last  momenta,  caused  himself 
to  be  placed  upon  a bed  of  ashes,  on  which 
he  expired. 

Christine  de  Pisan  gives  a minute  account 
of  the  last  hours  of  the  great  and  wise  King 
of  France,  Charles  V.  “In  order  to  gi*e 
some  recreation  and  comfort  to  his  servanto, 
whorn  he  saw  greatly  aiflicted  on  accouut  of 
his  sickness,  he  caused  himself  every  day  to 
be  raised  up,  dressed,  and  placed  at  table; 
and,  however  weak,  he  would  stili  address 
to  them  some  words  of  consolation  and  of 
good  advice,  without  any  complaint  or  sign 
of  grief,  but  only  invoking  the  narue  of  God, 
of  our  Lady,  and  of  the  saints.  Two  days 
before  his  death,  after  a most  grievous  night, 
he  rose  in  this  inaniter,  and  spoke  to  all  his 
altendants  with  a very  jovous  countenance, 
saving,  ‘Rejoice,  mv  good  loyal  friends  and 
servants,  for  within  a short  hour  I sball  be 
out  of  your  hands.’  They  supposed,  from 
the  joy  of  his  countenance,  that  he  alluded 
to  his  recovery  ; but  he  said  this  to  intimate  , 
his  approaching  departure  from  this  world  } 
of  sorrow.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
was  the  Sundav,  he  desired  to  behold  the 
crow  n of  thoras  of  our  Saviour  and  his  own 
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coronation  crown,  which  were  both  brought 
to  him  by  the  Bishop  of  Paris  and  by  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Denis.  Tbat  of  the  thoms  he 
received  with  great  devotion,  tears,  and 
reverence,  placing  it  before  his  face  ; and 
that  of  his  coronation  was  put  under  bis 
feet.  Then  he  began  this  prayer  to  the 
holy  crown.  ' 0 precious  crown,  diadetn  of 
our  salvation  ! how  sweet  and  deliciolis  is  the 
joy  which  thou  givest  by  the  mystery  which 
is  couiprised  in  thee,  if,  indeed,  He  be  pro- 
pitious  to  me,  with  whose  blood  thou  wert  be- 
dewed,  as  my  spirit  rejoices  in  the  visilation 
of  his  worthy  presence and  then  a Iong 
prayer  he  said  very  devoutly  : after  which, 
directing  his  woids  to  the  coronation  crown, 
he  said, ' O crown  of  France,  how  art  thou 
precious  and  preciously  vile ! precious,  con- 
sidering  the  mystery  of  justice  contained  in 
thee ; but  vile,  and  viler  than  ali  things,  if 
we  regard  the  labour,  anguish,  tonnent  of 
heart,  bodv,  and  conscience,  yea,  perii  as  to 
the  soul,  which  thou  bringest  Io  those  who 
bear  thee ! And  he  that  should  well  con- 
sider  these  things,  would  rather  leave  thee 
lying  in  the  mire  than  lift  thee  up  from  it 
to  place  thee  on  his  head.'  Then  the  king 
uttered  many  remarkable  words,  full  of  great 
failh,  devotion,  and  gratitude  to  God,so  that 
ali  who  heard  him  were  moved  to  great 
compassiou  and  tears.  After  this,  mass  was 
celebrated,  and  the  king  desired  that  lauds 
and  beuedictions  should  be  sung  to  God 
with  organs  and  melodious  chant.  Then  he 
received  the  last  sacraments,  after  which  he 
blessed  his  sons  and  all  who  stood  by  his 
side,  and  then  the  history  of  the  Passion 
was  read  to  him ; and  near  the  end  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  he  expired  in  the  arrns 
of  the  Seigneur  de  la  Riviere."* 

Is  it  nottrue,  that  the  dealh  of  these  Ca- 
tholic  kings  was  a sublime  and  instruclive 
spectaclo  ? But,  that  our  knowledge  may 
extend  to  the  full,  let  us  go  now  and  tnark 
the  mien  wom  at  the  last  by  those  men, 
whose  profession  of  anns,  and  lives  spent 
amidst  the  distractions  of  war,  would  lead 
one  to  fear  that  theirs,  at  least,  could  not 
havo  been  a holy  death.  We  shall  find 
that,  in  the  middle  ages,  even  these  rough 
warriors,  who  died  begging  pardon  and  par- 
doning  all  the  world,  corresponded  in  their 
last  moments,  in  some  degree,  with  that 
tvpe  of  sanclity,  which  faith  had  so  widely 
diffused  ; and  that  they  were  far  from  ex- 
periencing  those  fearful  horrors  and  dread- 
ful  agitations,  which  attended  the  deparlure 

• Christine  de  Pisan,  Livre  des  Fais  et  Bonnes 
Meun  du  Sage  Ruy,  Charles  V.  Lib.  III.  chap.  71. 


of  those  who  die  the  death  that  hath  no  end. 
To  most  of  them,  one  might  have  applied 
the  words  ofMacbeth.alluding  to  Ducan, — 
“He  is  in  his  grave.  After  life’s  fitful  fever, 
he  sleeps  well."  For  mark  their  last  mo- 
ments. Behold  them  heavy  with  death, 
bowed  unto  the  ground,  yet  making  “their 
eyes  unfolded  upward,  gates  to  heaven  — 

“ Praying  forgiveness  of  th‘  Almighty  Sire 
Amidat  tiiat  cruel  confliet,  on  their  foes, 

With  looks  that  win  compassiou  to  t^eir  alm." 

Such  spirits  Dante  found  in  Purgatory. 
They  said  to  him, 

» We  all 

By  violcnce  died,  and  to  our  lateat  hour 
Were  ainneis,  but  then  vua’d  by  ligbt  from 
heaven, 

So  tbat,  repenting  and  forgiring,  we 
Did  issue  out  of  life  at  peacc  with  God, 

Who  with  desire  to  see  him,  illis  our  hearta.”* 

In  the  same  circle  Manfredi  appears  to 
him,  and  says, 

“ When  by  two  mortal  blows 

My  frame  waa  shatter’d,  I betook  myself 
Weeping  to  him,  who  of  Ifee  wiil  forgives. 

My  sins’  were  horrible  ; but  ao  wide  arms 
Hath  goodness  infinite,  that  it  reooivea 
All  who  tum  to  it." 

Further  on  he  meetsa  spirit,  whocan  give  a 
more  consoling  history  of  his  end.  “Wound- 
ed  1 came  to  the  bank  of  Archiano, 

“ Fleeing  away  on  foot. 

And  bloodying  the  pUin.  llerc  sight  and  speeeh 
Fail'd  me : and  finishing  srith  Mary's  name, 

I feli,  and  tenantlesa  my  flesh  remaiu‘d.” 

Shakspeare  makes  Hotspur  cxclaim,  when 
Prince  Henry’s  sword  had  robbed  him  of 
his  youth,  that  he  could  prophesy,  but  that 
the  earthly  and  cold  hand  ol  death  lay  on 
his  tongne. 

When  William  the  Conqueror  was  laid 
on  his  death-bed,  he  confessed  aloud  to 
many  priests,  and  in  presence  of  the  nobles 
of  England  and  Nonnandv,  all  the  sins  of 
his  life  from  his  youth,  and  then,  with  many 
tears,  implored  their  suflrage.  Villars,  in 
a later  age,  fumishes  another  example. 
Wounded  at  the  batlle  of  Malplaquet,  he  is 
in  such  danger,  tbat  it  is  proposed  he  should 
receive  the  sacraments,  and  in  private. 
“ No,  no,”  said  he,  “since  the  anny  lias  not 
been  able  to  see  Villars  die  like  a hero,  it 
shall  see  him  die  like  a Christian." 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  death  as  con- 
nected  with  that  chivalry,  which  in  the  middle 

• Purg.  V. 
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ages,  sought  to  restore  to  the  Church  the 
. cradle  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  arts  their 
ancient  country,  which  pushed  forward  its 
forests  of  brilliant  lances  to  the  summits  of 
the  Alps  and  of  the  Pyrenees  ? Let  the 
Muse  of  Tasso  come  to  our  aid.  Hear  how 
Godfrey,  unmove(J  in  look,  in  gesture,  or  in 
thought,  addresses  the  Christian  warriors  on 
the  approach  of  the  Pagan  host : — 

" A crown  prepare  yon  to  possess 

Of  martyrdom,  or  happy  victory ; 

For  this  I hope,  for  that  I wish  no  Icas, 

Of  greater  mcrit  and  of  greater  glory. 

Brelhren,  this  camp  will  shortly  be 
A temple  sacrcd  to  our  memory, 

To  which  the  holy  men  of  future  age, 

To  view  our  graves,  shall  come  in  pilgrimage 

And  hear  again  how  he  speaks  of  the  crusa- 
ders  slain  : — 

“ But  such  a death  and  eud  exceedeth  ali 
The  conquesta  vain  of  resima,  or  apoils  of  gold ; 
Nor  aged  Rome’a  proud  atately  capitol 
Did  ever  triumph  yet  like  thcir’a  behold  ; 

They  ait  in  heaven  on  thrones  celeatial, 
Crowned  with  glory  for  their  conqucst  bold. 

But  thou  who  hast  part  of  thy  race  to  run, 
With  hapa  and  hazards  of  thia  yh>&s'd, 

Rejoice  for  thoae  high  honours  they  have  won, 
Which  cannot  be  by  ch&nce  or  fortune  cro6s'd.nt 

But  why  have  recourse  to  poetic  fabling, 
when  history  is  so  rich  in  splendid  instances  ? 
TJlrich  Baier,  the  Komthun  of  Tapiau,  feli 
in  the  battle  of  Sudauen,  in  the  year  1281, 
fighting  against  the  infidels  in  Prussia. 
11  His  death,”  says  the  historian  “was  felt 
bitterly  by  the  whole  Teutonic  order.  As 
he  had  wished,  so  he  died : like  his  Saviour, 
he  had  received  four  wounds  in  his  hands 
1 and  feet,  and  the  moctal  wound  in  his  heart. 

1 By  his  side  lay  four  other  knights  slain. 

His  wish  was,  * Ut  possem  vulnerari  ab  eis 
V vulneribus,  sicut  Christus  pro  me  fuerat 
vulneratus J and  the  historian  relates,  * Re- 
cipit in  pedibus  et  manibus  vulnera  et 
quintum  in  corde.'  " In  fine,  the  death  of 
the  laity,  in  ages  of  faith,  had  often  all  those 
characteristic  features  of  a sanctified  and 
blessed  end,  which  have  appeared  so  admir- 
able  in  men  whose  lives  had  been  wholly 
and  professedly  devoted  to  God.  John 
Corvinus,  waivode  of  Tiansylvania,  gencral 
of  the  army  of  the  Hungarian  king,  who 
saved  that  country  from  the  Tuiks,  and  oue 
of  the  greatest  heroes  of  Christendotn,  when 
on  his  death-bed,  would  not  allow  them  to 
administer  to  him  in  his  apartment  the  last 
assistance  of  religion;  for  such  was  his 

• Book  VIII.  15.  ♦ Book  VIII.  44. 
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devotion,  full  of  reverence,  that  he  caused 
himself  to  be  carried  into  the  church.  Priuli, 
the  illustrious  doge  of  Venice,  whose  life  is 
recorded  in  a curious  manuscript  in  the 
Libraiy  of  St.  Mark,  in  like  manner,  re- 
ceived the  last  consolations  of  religion  in 
the  church.  He  expired  immediaiely  after 
receiving  the  holy  communion,  with  the 
words,  “In  manus  tuas,  Domine,  com- 
mendo spiritum  meum  et  populum  meum." 
St.  Homobonus,  a married  tradesman  ot 
merchant,  a native  of  Cremona,  died  like 
some  blessed  monk  or  confessor.  In  the 
year  1 197,  going  one  night,  according  to 
his  custom,  to  matins,  sound  and  well,  to 
the  church  of  St.  Giles,  after  the  office  he 
applied  himself  to  prayer  hefore  a crucifix,  i 
where  he  remained  till  the  first  mass,  and 
when  the  priest  had  said  the  Gloria  in  Ex-  1 
celsis,  he  extended  his  arrns  in  fonn  of  a 
cross,  and  without  anv  sickness  or  Boise, 
rendercd  up  his  soul  to  God,  and  was  buried 
in  that  church,  amidst  the  tears  and  regrets 
of  all  the  people. 

But  why  do  I speak  only  of  men,  since  ; 
we  find  that,  in  these  devout  ages,  neither  i 
the  weakness  of  age  or  sex  was  able  to 
counteract  the  sublime  and  wondrous  influ- 
ence  of  religion  in  annihilating  the  terrors 
incident  to  our  nature  at  the  piospect  of  its 
change  ? As  we  have  already  seen,  sweet, 
and  in  an  especial  degree  blessed,  was  the 
death  of  youth.  What  a beautiful  descrip- 
tion  of  a holy  end  is  given  by  Peter  the 
Venerahle,  Abhot  of  Cluny,  describing  that  i 
of  a certain  good  youth,  whom  he  calls  bis  ! 
dear  child  John,  whose  puerile  innocence  ! 
was  united  with  such  a promise  of  futnre 
fruit.”*  It  is  related  of  a certain  student 
in  an  English  Catholic  college,  who  died  in 
his  fourteenth  year,  that  being  asked  by  a 
priest  whether  he  had  a great  love  for  Jesus 
Christ,  he  replied,  “0  my  sweet  Jesns, 
thou  knowest  that  I love  thee  with  inf 
whole  heart,”  and  that  saying  these  words, 
he  expired.  The  description  of  the  death 
of  many  of  the  young  studeri  ts  in  the  coi- 
lege  of  St.  Achcul,  recalls  the  niost  affecting 
incideuts  in  the  history  of  a St.  Stanislaus 
or  a St.  Louis  Gonzaga.  Drexelius  speaks 
of  an  innocent  little  boy,  who,  in  dying, 
seemed  at  first  in  great  pain  and  anguisb, 
till  opening  his  eyes  suddenlv,  and  looking  ( 
up  to  heaven,  he  assumed  instanti v a joyful  i 
siuile,  and  even  laughed  aloud,  so  that  the 
persons  present  doubted  not  that  he  was 
consoled  by  a vision  of  angels.  “ Wil- 
liam  Elfinston,  when  a youth,  admitted  into 
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the  society  of  Jesus,  after  a month  was 
seized  with  a mortal  illness.  The  joy  which 
he  expressed  in  countenance  and  in  words 
was  incredible,  never  ceasing  to  return  thanks 
to  God.  At  length  be  broke  ont  imo  an 
ecstasy,  and  aaked  the  persons  present  if 
they  did  not  see  the  aDgel  wiih  whoin  he 
spoke  ? and  some  one  asking  what  was  the 
appearance  of  the  an  gei,  he  replied  that  he 
resembled  a certain  youth  who  happened  to 
be  present.  Thus  in  great  joy  and  sweetncss 
did  his  soul  depart  to  Christ."* 

Equally  retnarkable  was  the  finnncss 
evinced  by  those  who  were  in  the  weakness 
of  lifes  extreraest  verge.  The  old  died 
like  the  young.  The  Egyptians,  as  Pliny 
relates,  tbouglit  that  the  human  heart  dimin- 
ished  with  age,  so  that,  after  a hundred 
years  its  decrease  would  necessarily  occa- 
sion  death.  Had  they  been  familiar  with 
exatnples  like  the  preceding,  the  absurdity 
of  soch  an  idea  would  have  struck  them, 
judging  only  frotn  the  inoral  cffects  which 
were  displayed  in  the  benignity,  checrful- 
ness,  and  magnanimous  resolution  with  which 
old  men  died.  St.  Gregory  compares  the 
hutnan  life  to  three  watches  of  the  night. 
The  death  of  the  aged,  in  fact,  corresponded 
with  the  state  of  those  who  kept  the  tbird 
watch,  and  who  already  beheld  the  dawn. 

But  how  wondrously  was  the  power  of 
faith  displayed  in  enabliug  the  weak  and 
timid  sex  to  meet  death  with  heroic  courage, 
with  a profound  and  smiling  calm,  with  an 
unshrinking,  unconquerable  reliance  on  the 
promises  of  religion  ! When  the  venctable 
Mother  de  Chantal  was  on  her  death-bed, 
as  theclergy  rcpeated  round  her  the  prayers 
of  the  Church  for  the  recommendation  of 
the  soni,  she  listened  with  great  attention, 
and  evinced  a sublime  tranquillity.  Several 
limes  she  was  overheard  exclaiming  in  the 
midst  of  the  Service,  " My  God,  what  beau- 
tiful  prayers  !"f  That  illustvious  woman 
plaved  with  her  last  breath,  evincing  an 
evenness  of  mind,  shaped  as  if  with  an 
especial  view  to  astonish  the  schools  of  old 
philosopby,  which  never  condescended  to 
describe  a woman’s  death.  That  remark, 
“ What  beautiful  prayers  1"  would  have  filled 
Plato  with  admiration,  if  not  with  envy. 

St.  Rusticule,  abbess  of  the  convent  which 
St.  Cassaretis  had  founded  at  Aries,  died  in 
the  year  632.  Her  last  sickness  is  thus 
described : — “ It  happened  on  a certain 
Fridav,  that  after  singing  vespers  as  usual 
with  her  nnns,  perceiving  herself  fatigued, 


she  went  beyond  her  strength  in  making  the 
usual  reading;  she  lmew  that  she  was  sbortly 
to  pass  to  our  Lord.  On  the  Satnrday 
moming  she  felt  cold,  and  lost  the  use  of 
her  limbs.  Lying  down  on  a little  bed,  she 
was  seized  with  fever,  but  she  never  ccased 
praising  God,  with  her  eyes  raised  to  heaven. 
She  commended  to  Him  her  danghters, 
whom  she  was  about  to  leave  orphans,  and 
with  a finn  soul  she  comforted  those  who 
wept  around  her.  She  fuund  hetself  stili 
worse  on  Sunday  ; and  as  it  was  her  custom 
that  her  bed  sbould  only  be  made  once  a 
year,  the  servanls  of  God  begged  pexmission 
to  give  her  a less  hard  bed,  but  she  would 
not  consent.  On  the  Monday,  which  was 
the  day  of  St.  Laurence,  she  lost  all  strength, 
and  her  breathing  became  difficult.  At  this 
sight  the  sad  virgins  of  Christ  poured  forth 
tears  and  sighs.  1 1 being  the  third  hottr  of 
the  day,  as  the  congregation,  in  its  afiliction, 
rcpeated  the  Psalms  in  silence,  the  holy 
mother,  in  displeasure,  asked,  'Why  she 
did  not  hear  the  chanting  of  Psalmody  V 
The  nuns  replied,  ‘That  they  conld  not 
sing  through  grief.'  ‘Only  sing  stili  londer,’ 
she  replied,  ‘ in  order  that  I may  receive 
the  benefit  of  it ; for  that  is  veiy  sweet  to 
me.’  The  next  day,  her  body  having  bardly 
the  power  of  molion,  her  eyes,  which  pre- 
served  their  lustre,  shone  like  the  stars,  and 
looking  on  all  sides,  and  not  being  able  to 
speak,  she  tnade  signs  with  her  hand,  that 
they  shimld  cease  weeping,  and  be  com- 
forted. When  one  of  the  sisters  felt  her 
feet,  she  said  it  was  not  yet  time;  but 
shortly  after,  at  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day, 
with  a serene  countenance,  and  eyes  that 
seemed  to  smile,  this  glorious  and  blessed 
soul  passed  to  heaven,  and  joined  the  innu- 
merable  choir  of  saiuls."*  The  Countess 
de  Russelmonde,  who  died  a Carmelite, 
desired  that  the  Passion  of  Christ  migbt  be 
read  to  her  in  her  last  moments.  She  con- 
tinued  to  indicate  where  the  reader  ought  to 
pause,  till  he  pionounced  the  words  “ Tra- 
didit spiritum and  at  that  moment  her 
spirit  depaited.  Drexelius  speaks  of  a holy 
matron  who  died  smiling,  so  that  a sweet 
smile  remained  on  her  features  after  death. f 
But  the  affectio  g account  which  St.  Jerome 
gives  of  the  death  of  the  venerable  Paula 
surpasses,  in  interest,  every  description  that 
we  could  find  elsewhere  : — “This  iilustrious 
woman,”  he  says,  " perceived  that  her  last 
hour  was  at  hand ; but  calm  and  joyous,  as 
if  she  was  about  to  leave  strangers,  and  to 


• Drexelius,  Tribunal  Christi,  Lib.  I.  cap.  10. 
, Manoliier,  Via  da  Mde.  de  Chantal,  11.  180. 


• Acta  Sanet.  Ord.  Benedic t.,  Tom,  II.  146. 
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revisit  her  family,  she  repeated  the  words 
of  the  Psalm  : • 0 Lord,  I have  loved  the 
beauty  of  thy  house,  and  the  place  which 
is  the  habitation  of  thy  glory.'*  * How 
beautiful  are  thy  tents,  0 God,  of  virtue ; 
my  soul  desireth  after  thee,  and  rejoices, 
in  hope  of  being  admitted  into  the  abode 
of  the  Lord.'f  And,  ■ I had  rather  bc  the 
last  in  the  house  of  my  God  tlian  dwell  in 
the  tent  of  the  sinner.';  And  when  I 
asked  her,  vrhy  she  kept  silence,  and  did 
not  answer,  and  whcther  any  thing  caused 
her  grief,  she  said  to  me,  in  the  Greek 
language,  that  she  felt  no  regret,  but  that 
she  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
that  rest  and  perfect  tranquillity  to  which 
she  was  approaching.  This  answer  was 
the  last  that  she  uttered.  She  closed  her 
eyes,  and,  as  if  quite  detached  from  ali 
mortal  tliings,  she  was  only  occupied  in 
murmuring,  with  a voice  almost  unintelli- 
gible,  the  sacred  texts  which  I have  repeat- 
ed. She  placed  her  finger  on  her  mouth, 
to  trace  upon  her  lips  the  sign  of  Christ, 
and  then  she  feli  into  her  agony : her  soul, 
ready  to  fly  away,  summoned  her  last 
strength  previous  to  the  dissolution  of  life, 
to  give  thanks  to  the  Lord.  There  were 
there  many  holy  bisliops,  and  several 
priests,  and  Levites,  who  had  come  from 
Jerusalom  and  other  cities  adjacent.  Troops 
of  monks  and  virgins  filled  the  whole 
monastery.  As  soon  as  Paula  had  heard 
the  words  of  the  Canticle,  ‘ Rise  my  well- 
beloved,  my  Dove;  behold  the  Winter  is 
passed,  and  has  withdrawn,  behold  the 
rain  has  ceased,'§  she  made  a last  effort, 
and  replied,  ‘ The  flowers  have  covered  the 
earth,  and  it  is  time  to  gather  them;]| 
yes,  * I believe  that  I shall  see  the  good 
things  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  liv- 
ing.'1t  And  with  these  words  she  expired. 
Then  there  was  no  sound  heard  of  weep- 
ing  or  latnentation  as  at  the  last  moments 
of  peoplo  of  this  world,  but  ali  resounded 
with  the  music  of  sacred  hymns.  The 
holy  bishops  themselves  took  up  the  body 
of  the  deceased,  and  a certain  number  of 
the  priests,  accompanied  it  with  lightcd 
tapers,  while  others  chanted  psalma.  It 
was  depositcd  in  the  grotto  where  the 
Saviour  was  bom,  having  been  conducted 
by  an  immense  multitude,  which  this 
pious  ceremony  had  collected  from  all  the 
cities  of  Palestine.  No  solitary  recluse  for 
that  day  wished  to  remain  in  his  retreat. 


and  there  was  no  Virgin  who  did  not  leave 
her  cell.  It  would  have  been  deemed  by 
every  one  an  impiety  not  to  have  hastened 
to  show  the  last  honours  to  the  illustriuus 
deceased.  Widows  and  the  poor  wept 
while  they  showed  the  vestments  which 
they  owed  to  her  charity,  and  all  the  un- 
happy  whom  she  had  consoled,  cried  out, 
that  they  had  lost  their  mother.  It  was 
astonishing  to  observe  that  death  had  not 
changed  her  countenance.  A sweet  calm, 
mixed  with  gravity,  was  painted  on  all  her 
features;  so  that  she  sccmed  not  dead,  but 
sleeping  a peaceful  sleep.  The  prayers 
for  her  were  continued  during  the  whole 
week.  The  following  was  her  epitaph : — j 
Paula,  descendant  of  the  Gracchi,  sprung 
from  the  illustrious  blood  of  the  great 
Agamemnon,  Paula,  who  owed  her  origin 
to  the  celebrated  Scipio,  reposes  in  this 
tomb.  She  was  the  mother  of  Eustochium: 
her  rank  was  illustrious  here  below  among 
the  Roman  nobility,  but  she  renounced 
vain  earthly  honours  to  imitate  the  pover- 
ty  of  Christ,  and  she  came  to  conceal  her 
life  in  Bethlehem.’* 

Such,  then,  are  a few  of  the  examples 
which  the  history  of  the  ages  of  faith  af- 
fords  us,  when  we  examine  it  in  refereuce 
to  the  mouming  of  men  in  their  last  hours, 
and  in  their  death.  Such  was  the  manner 
of  their  departing.  Thus  simply  and  sweet- 
ly  did  they  die,  without  any  affectation  of 
false  philosophy  evincing  the  insincerity 
and  pride  of  a Possidonius,  or  desine  of 
acting  a scene  to  receive  the  plaudits  of 
fellow-creatures,  springing  from  that  loftv 
and  vain  exaggeration  of  soul  which  seem- 
ed  so  magnificent  to  Cicero.  Had  wc  suffi- 
cient time  to  develope  fully  this  view  of 
history,  and  to  point  out  all  the  collateral 
instruction  to  be  derived  from  it,  the  pre- 
sent  would  be  an  excellent  occasion  for  ex- 
posing  the  insane  presumption  of  those 
innovators,  who  asserted  and  attempted  to 
prove,  by  theological  reasoning,  that  faith 
and  true  pietv  had  perished  in  the  middle 
ages — for  there  was  tlicn  nothing  singular 
or  extraordinary  in  the  scenes  which  are 
here  described.  Here  were  no  doctrines 
contrary  to  what  was  professed  by  the  uni- 
versal  Church.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the 
times  to  die  thus.  I know,  indecd.  that 
the  best  answer  to  the  propositions  of 
heresy  would  be  found  in  the  lives  and 
writings  of  these  children  of  grace;  but, 
methinks,  even  in  their  death,  they  supply 
us  with  enough  to  disprove  the  calumny 
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of  their  adversaries,  and  to  answer  the 
euds  of  a solid  and  practical  refutation. 
But  the  limita  appointed  to  our  course 
will  not  permit  any  furtlier  delav : let  the 
reader  pursue  the  inquiry  for  himself : 
for  us  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  leave  of 
the  subject  with  the  words  of  the  sacred 
page,  “ Ecce  quomodo  moritur  justus,  et 
nemo  percipit  corde : et  viri  justi  tolluntur, 
et  nemo  considerat."  However,  somewhat 
stili  remains  to  be  donc  ; for  as  it  seemed 
best  not  to  interrupt  these  narratires,  to 
explain  as  they  occurred  the  many  things 
contained  in  them  which,  in  an  historical 
and  philosophic  sense,  deserve  particular 
attention,  it  will'  be  necessary  now  to  re- 
trace  our  steps,  taking  a brief  survey  of 
them  in  general,  in  order  to  complete  our 
view  of  the  character  which  the  mourning 
attendant  upon  death  had  assumed,  and 
of  the  duties  and  manners  to  which  it 
gave  rise.  In  the  first  place,  we  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  uniformity  which 
distinguished  the  monastic  observances  in 
regard  to  death.  In  fact,  these,  which 
recalled  but  the  customs  of  the  primitive 
Christiana,  were  every  where  nearly  the 
same.  “ When  a monk  was  sick,  and  in 
prospect  of  death,  a servant  brotlier  was 
appointed,  who  should  have  nothing  else 
to  do  but  to  tend  him  day  and  night. 
The  cross  was  placed  before,  his  face,  and 
every  night  a wax  taper  was  kept  buraing 
by  his  side  until  broad  day.  Monks  were 
allowed  to  be  in  attendance  on  him  in 
order  to  sing  the  regular  hours,  and  to 
read  the  Passion  in  his  extremity.  The 
servante,  who  had  experience  in  such 
things,  were  to  watch  the  proper  moment, 
and  to  spread  the  ashes,  and  gently  to 
place  the  sick  man  upon  them,  and  then 
to  give  a signal,  by  striking  the  door  of 
1 the  cloister,  when  all  the  brethren  were  to 
run  to  the  chamber,  for  this  was  one  of 
the  two  occasions  when  it  was  permitted 
them  to  dcpart  from  their  usual  measured 
pace,  the  other  being  in  the  event  of  fire. 
If  mass  should  be  celebrating,  or  any 
regular  office,  all  who  were  without  the 
choir  ivere  to  hasten,  but  those  within  were 
to  remain.  If  the  monks  were  in  the 
refectory,  the  reading  was  to  be  instantly 
suspended,  and  tlie  monks  were  to  hasten. 
The  litanee  was  then  to  be  chanted,  and 
the  prayers  according  to  the  progress  of 
his  agony.* 

The  manner  of  profcssing  penitence  by 


| * Antiq.  Consuetud.  Cluniacens.  Monastic.  cap. 

29.  Apud  Docher.  Spicileg.  Tom.  IV. 


the  reception  of  ashes  was  well  known,  as 
Mabillon  shows  in  the  sixth  age.  Thus 
Severus  Sulpicius  describes  the  death  of 
St.  Martin,  who,  in  his  last  hour,  desired 
his  disciples  to  prepare  sonte  vile  couch 
for  his  body,  saying,  “ Non  decet  filii 
Christianum  nisi  in  cinere  et  cilicio  mori." 
On  these  occasions,  the  sack-cloth  was 
spread  on  the  ground,  ashes  were  strewed 
upon  it  in  form  of  a cross,  and  the  persona 
who  assisted  a dying  person  gently  placed 
him  upon  it.  The  laity  often  observed 
this  custom  at  their  death,  as  we  have  seen 
recorded  of  Louis  VI.  of  France,  and 
Henry  III.  of  England.  The  monk  of 
St.  Denis  also  relatos  that  Louis  IX.  gave 
up  the  ghost  on  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and 
with  his  arms  composed  in  form  of  a cross.* 
It  was  a pious  custom,  as  early  as  in  the 
sixth  century,  for  Christians,  in  their  last 
hours,  to  be  carried  into  the  ehurch  to  die 
before  the  altar.  This  appears  in  the  acts 
of  Saints  Benedici,  Maur,  Gilda,  and 
others  ; and  Bede  gives  a similar  account 
of  the  death  of  St.  Cuthbert,  Bisbop  of 
Lindisfarn.  Universally,  the  image  of  our 
Lord  on  the  cross  was  placed  before  the 
bed  of  the  dying  man.  “Sometimes  it 
happens,”  says  a holy  priest,  writiug  at 
the  time  when  modern  manners  had  su- 
perseded  those  of  faith,  “that,  on  being 
called  to  assist  at  tha  last  momenta  of 
some  noble,  there  is  not  one  crucifix  to  be 
found  in  all  bis  superb  apartments,  where 
such  care  has  been  taken  to  leave  no  ma- 
terial  want  unsupplied.  At  length,  some 
one  recollecta,  that  on  the  upper  story  of 
the  same  hotel,  immediately  beneath  the 
tiles  of  the  roof,  there  lives  some  poor 
man,  some  young  scholar.  and  it  is  sug- 
gested  tliat,  of  course,  he  must  have  a 
crucifix.  Then  they  hasten  to  make  known 
their  wants,  and  there  they  find'  a cross  ; 
and  this  poor  man,  or  this  scholar,  lends 
it  to  the  dying  rich  man,  who  at  least  is 
presented  in  his  agony  with  that  image 
which  is  designed  to  console  those  who  in 
their  lives  have  known  the  labours  of  men. 
When  Caesar  feli,  he  had  no  object  before 
him  but  the  stern  countenance  of  that 
great  Pompey,  whose  dread  form,  carved 
in  stone,  as  we  yet  behold  it,  can  inspire 
only  awe;  but,  in  Christian  ages,  there 
were  few  places  in  which  a man  could  die 
without  having  his  last  looks  directed  to 
some  cross,  the  emblem  of  liope  and  mercy ! 
The  Maid  of  Orleans  asked  for  a crucifix 
at  her  death,  when  every  form  of  horror 

* Mabillon  Prcfat  in  I.  Sae  cui.  Bcncdict  | 9, 
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was  accumulated.  An  Englishraan  broke 
a stick  in  two  parta,  and  made  a croas: 
the  m&id  took  it,  kiased  it,  pressed  it  to 
ber  bosom,  and  mounted  the  pile.  Mention 
hoa  been  made  also  of  the  death-taper. 
This  alludes  to  the  lighting  that  blessed 
candle  which  aeems  so  odious  to  the 
children  of  this  world,  but  so  full  of  joy 
to  the  just:  itsignified  the  light  of  faith 
and  the  lucid  mansions,  and  it  was  used 
to  dispel  the  fears  of  the  departing  soul. 
The  body  itaelf,  when  it  lay  without  a 
name,  seemed  to  partake  of  the  new  and 
blessed  form  of  dcath.  The  temperate 
and  austere  discipline  of  Catholica  was 
favourable  to  the  delicate  susceptibility  of 
noble  natures ; for  to  them  it  ia  an  agree- 
able  thought,  that  the  body  should  not  be- 
come  a rich  feaat  for  disgustful  worms,  and 
a vaat  receptable  for  pestiferoua  exhal- 
atione. The  spectacle  of  a rich  epicure 
within  his  ahroud,  or  of  one  of  theae  mo- 
dem  pbiluaophers  with  whom  he  who 
dines  beat  to  the  last  makes  the  best  end, 
would  be  almost  enough  to  induce  such 
men  to  fly  to  a monostery,  where  dcath 
would  be  stripped  even  of  what  seemed 
horrible  to  the  aensea,  and  where  even  the 
body  would  seem  to  participate  in  the 
soul  s purity.  In  bequeathing  his  body 
to  the  earth,  the  man  of  temperate  and 
austere  habita  might  generally  say,  with 
the  old  poet  of  F rance,  “ Lea  vera  n’y  trou- 
veront  grand  graisse." 

Speaking  of  the  beautiful  appearance  of 
the  body  of  Dom  Baaile  after  death,  the 
father abbot of  LaTrappe  aays,  “It  is  true 
that  it  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  ser- 
vante of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Holy  Ghost 
teaches  us,  not  to  kDow  either  the  deform- 
ity,  or  the  horror,  orthe  necessity  of  death. 
Non  tanget  illos  tormentum  mortis;  visi 
sunt  oculis  insipientium  mori."*  Describ- 
ing  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites  at  Nioo- 
pie,  in  Cyprus,  brother  Nicole,  the  pilgrim, 
relates  “that  it  was  founded  by  French 
noblemcn,  and  that  there  rests  there  the 
body  of  John  de  Montfort,  tres  tout  cntier, 
et  est  le  plus  beau  mort  quonques  fut  veu 
dessus  la  terre." 

Again,  allusion  is  often  made  to  the 
custom  which  became  pretty  general,  of 
laymen  assuming  a religious  habit  at  their 
death.  Thus,  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  we 
read,  “ In  the  year  1058,  died  Earl  Odda, 
whose  body  lies  at  Pershore,  and  who  was 
admitted  a monk  before  his  end : a good 
man  and  virtuous,  and  truly  noble.  "f 

* Relationa  de  ls  Mort,  ftc.  Tom.  I.  191  « 247. 


Milton  is  pleaaed  to  be  verv  facetioui  on 
this  subject, — speaking  of  those 

■ " Who,  to  be  aure  of  Paradiae, 

Dying,  put  on  the  weeda  of  Dominie, 

Or  in  Franciacan  think  to  paas  diaguised." 

But,  not  to  observe  what  a remarktble 
testimony  was  here  fumished  to  the  celes- 
tial  virtues  which  were  recognised  in  the 
membera  of  these  holy  and  blessed  ordera, 
it  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  cor 
rectly  taught  in  Chronie  lore,  that  this  was 
a practice  observed  by  men  of  saintly  hres, 
and  that  it  did  imply  a voluntary  renuo- 
ciation  of  the  world,  not  only  because  mea 
naturally  cling  to  the  most  unsubatantial 
image  at  their  death,  and  cherish  remem- 
brances  of  the  dignities  and  tities  of  the 

{irofesaion  in  which  they  had  previouslj 
ived,  but  also  because  by  this  act  they 
were,  in  the  event  of  their  recovery,  bound 
to  continue  in  the  observance  of  that  religi- 
ous life  which  they  had  embraced  in  their 
8ickness ; for  those  who,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances,  had  received  the  monasde 
liabit,  and  who  were  styled  “monachi  ad 
succurrendum,"  had  not  liberty  to  retum 
to  the  world  on  their  recovery.  This  beiag 
known  to  every  one,  the  act  was  certainly 
leas  indicative  of  a auperatitious  venera 
tion  tban  of  a converaion  of  the  heart  to 
God.  In  Spain,  such  men  were  entitled 
confessora,  as  Ducange  provea  in  hia  Glos- 
sary.  A memorable  instance  of  the  scru- 
pulous  exaetness  with  which  this  discipline 
was  observed,  is  fumished  in  the  history 
of  Spain.  Wamba,  king  of  the  Visigoth* 
had  drunk  poison.  When  the  biabopa 
and  the  chieftains  beheldhim  lying  sense- 
lesa,  immediately  they  administcred  to 
him  the  orderof  confesaion  and  penitence;  J 
or,  in  other  words,  they  gave  him  the  mo- 
naatic  habit ; and  when  this  holy  king  bad 
recovered  from  the  cffect  of  the  poison, 
understanding  that  ordera  had  been  im- 
posed  upon  him,  he  retircd  to  a monas  te  ry, 
and  there,  aa  long  as  he  lived,  he  remain- 
ed  in  religion.  Thia  is  the  account  given 
by  Alfonso,  Bishop  of  S alam  anca;  but  the 
passage  is  explained  by  ancient  Spanish 
writera,  who  say  that  the  king  at  the  time 
had  expressly  demanded  the  habit  of  re- 
ligion.» Many  princes  became  monks  ad 
succurrendum.  Thus  Lothaire,  son  of 
Louis-le-Debonnaire,  was  made  a monk  in 
sickness  at  Prumia,  and  aoon  after  died- 
The  Fratres  ad  succurrendum  were  io- 

• Mabillon  Pnefat.  in  IV.  Swcul.  Benedici 
I cap.  7. 
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scribed  on  tbe  boards  of  the  monastery,  as 
persona  partaking  of  the  suffrages.  Thus, 
John  Commenaeus,  Emperor  of  the  Greeks, 
has  a plaee  in  the  Necrology  of  the  Abbey 
of  St  Martin  apud  Laudunuin.  The 
words  are,  “XV.  Kal.  Maii  commemora- 
tio Joannis  Imperatoris  hujus  ecclesiae 
Fratris  ad  succurrendum.”* 

With  respect  to  the  moral  characteris- 
tics  of  death  in  the  ages  of  faith,  many 
peculiarities  must  have  excited  attention 
in  tlie  preceding  series  of  examples. 

In  the  flrst  place,  what  repeated  allu- 
sions  are  made  to  the  forcknowledge  of 
death,  and  to  ita  announcement  in  u su- 
pematural  manuer!  St.  Francis  Xavier 
told  a certaiu  merchant  namcd  Veglio, 

| who  was  a holy  man,  that  when  the  trine 
in  his  glass  should  tastc  bitter,  it  would 
| be  a signal  to  him  to  prepare  for  death. 
The  event  fultilled  the  prediction.f  In 
many  ancient  church  Windows,  os  well  as 
on  the  hangings  in  the  choir  of  Westmin- 
ster  Abbey,  was  represented  the  story  of 
the  forewarning  of  death,  made  to  king 
1 Edward  the  Confessor,  by  some  pilgrims, 

! who  came  to  him  from  Jerusalem  and  gare 
him  a ring  which  he  had  before  secretly 
given  to  a poor  man  that  asked  his  charity 
in  the  mune  of  God  and  of  St  John  the 
Evangelist,  for  it  is  said  that  he  never  re- 
fused  anv  man  who  asked  alms  in  the 
name  of  St  John,  and  he  had  nothing  to 
give  at  that  moment  but  the  ring  from  his 
finger.  Machiavel  relates,  “that  the  Duke 
of  Milan  had  a strong  presen timent  of  his 
death ; for  on  the  morning  of  St.  Stephen 's 
day  when  he  was  assassinated,  after  put- 
ting  on  his  cuirass  to  proceed  in  solemn 
state  to  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  he  took 
it  off  again,  and  said  that  he  would  hear 
mass  that  day  in  the  costle  chapel,  and 
hearing  that  his  almoner  was  already  de- 
parted  for  St.  Stephen 's  with  all  the  orna- 
menta of  his  chapel,  he  desired  that  the 
Bishop  of  Como  might  supply  his  place ; 
but  as  the  Bishop  was  unable  to  do  so,  he 
was  obliged  to  proceed  to  the  church  where 
his  raurderers  were  waiting  for  him.; 

Hugo  Flariniacensis,  in  the  chronicle  of 
Verdun,  relates,  that  Odilia,  the  daughter 
of  Count  Herimann,  being  told  that  she 
was  to  dic  on  the  following  day,  by  Richard 
Abbot  of  St.  Vito,  prepared  herself  accord- 
ingly,  and  expired  suddcnly  on  the  mor- 
row  whilc  they  were  praying  around  her, 
and  strange  to  hear,  administering  to  her 

* Mabillon  Prrcfat.  in  III.  Sncal.  I 1. 

* Hunhours  Vie  de  S.  S.  F.  X.  II.  178. 

} lliat.  of  Fiorence,  Lib.  VII. 


the  sacred  oil,  though  previously  without 
illness.  What  remarkable  instances,  too, 
are  recorded  of  men  being  apprized  in  a 
manner  supernatural  of  the  death  of  others 
at  a distance ! 

St.  Gregory  of  Tours  relates,  “that  the 
blessed  Severinus,  Bishop  of  Cologne,  on 
a Sunday  morning  after  matins,  going 
about  as  usual  with  his  clerks,  heard  a 
chorus  of  angels  in  the  sky,  and  he  knew 
that  it  arose  from  the  fact,  that  the  soul  of 
St.  Martin  was  at  that  moment  departing, 
and  so  the  event  proved."*  Now  it  is 
true,  that  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  has  collect- 
ed  many  reports,  to  some  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  give  pcrfect  credence;  but  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  fact  of  St  Ambrose, 
while  celebrating  mass  at  Milan,  having 
been  miraculously  made  acquainted  with 
St.  Martins  death  at  Tours.'  St.  Hugo, 
the  sixth  abbot  of  Cluny,  and  St.  Anselm, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died  both  on 
tbe  same  night,  and  a holy  monk  had  a 
vision  at  the  time  announcing  theirdeath.f 
The  venerable  Bede  has  another  most  re- 
markable  instance.  " The  same  night  in 
which  St.  Hilda  died  in  her  monastery  at 
Whitby,  it  pleased  the  Almighty,  by  a 
manifest  vision,  to  make  known  her  death 
in  a distant  monastery,  which  is  called 
Hakenes.  There  was  in  this  house,  a 
certain  nun  namcd  Begu,  who  had  served 
our  Lord  in  a monastic  conversation  up- 
wards  of  thirty  years.  She  being  then  at 
rest  in  the  dormitory  of  the  sisters,  heard 
on  a sudden,  in  the  air,  the  accustomed 
sound  of  the  bell,  which  used  to  awaken 
and  call  them  to  prayers  when  any  one  of 
their  community  was  taken  out  of  this 
world ; upon  which  opening,  as  she  imagin- 
ed,  her  eyes,  she  saw  the  top  of  the  house 
uncovered,  and  a light  from  above  filling 
all  the  place : which,  when  she  had  atten- 
tively  considered,  she  saw  in  that  same 
light  the  soul  of  the  said  servant  of  God 
going  up  to  heaven,  attended  and  conduct- 
tsd  by  angels;  upon  which,  immediately 
rising  in  terror,  she  ran  to  the  nun  who 
then  presided  in  the  monastery  in  place  of 
the  Abbess  Frigyth,  and  with  many  tears 
and  sighs,  told  her  that  the  Abbess  Hilda, 
the  mother  of  them  all,  was  departed  this 
life,  and  had  ascended  in  her  sight,  encir- 
clcd  with  an  immense  light,  to  the  man- 
sion  of  light  etemal,  and  to  the  happy 
society  of  the  citizens  of  heaven.  The 
other  hearing  this,  called  up  all  the  sis- 
ters, and  assembling  them  in  the  church, 

• Mirae,  eap.  4.  5. 
t BibUotbec.  Cluniacens-  433. 
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admonished  them  to  pray  and  sing  psalms 
for  the  soui  of  their  motiter,  which  having 
performed  during  the  remainder  of  the 
night,  they  were  informed  by  the  brethren 
who  came  there  in  the  morning  from  Whit- 
by,  that  she  had  departed  from  this  world 
at  the  same  hour  in  which  the  vision  was 
seen.  This  is  the  account  given  by  Bede. 
One  might  multiply  these  examples,  and 
relate  how,  in  the  year  660,  on  the  six- 
teenth  of  January,  St.  Furcy  departed  this 
life,  in  the  village  called  AI  assi  ere,  in  Picar- 
dy,  and  the  same  hour  appeared  to  Count 
Iiaymond,  in  sacerdotal  vestments,  attend- 
ed  by  a deacon  and  subdeacon,  with  a 
lighted  taper  in  his  hand,  saying,  “that 
according  to  his  promise  he  was  come  to 
wish  him  farewell  before  leaving  the 
world  but  as  accounts  of  this  kind  are 
familiar  to  every  one,  it  is  of  more  import- 
ance  to  call  the  attention  to  those  me- 
morabit* records  of  predicted,  or  rather  of 
! demanded  death,  which  are  found  iu  the 
most  authentic  histories. 

In  1312,  Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  Spain, 
j was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  tribu- 
1 nal  of  Christ,  within  thirty  days,  by  the 
two  brothers,  Feter  and  John,  of  the  order 
of  Caravalla,  who  were  unjustly  condcmned 
to  death  upon  the  charge  of  having  mur- 
dered  Benavidius  during  the  siege  of  Alcao- 
dela,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
Aloors.  Upon  the  thirtieth  day,  which 
was  the  seventh  of  the  Ides  of  September, 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  to  which  he 
had  retired  in  perfect  health,  so  that  among 
the  Kings  of  Castille,  he  received  the 
name  of  Ferdinandus  in  jus  vocatus.* 
Walter  Burgensis,  Bishop  of  Foitiers,  un- 
justly accused  and  deposed  by  Fope  Cle- 
ment  V.,  bore  the  injury  with  patience ; 
but  dying,  for  the  sake  of  example  to 
others,  cuused  these  words  to  be  written 
on  his  tomb  : “ ad  justum  Dei  judicium 
appello/'  Clement  read  the  inscription, 
and  did  justice  to  his  memory ; but  of  his 
death,  conuected  also  with  the  summons  of 
the  Grund  M aster  of  the  Tem piare,  Drex- 
elius  declines  to  speak.  Agrestius  reviled 
and  calumniated  St.  Colum ban  after  his 
i:  death.  Kuslachius  the  Abbot,  disciple  of 
( St.  Columbati,  summoned  the  calumniator 
’ to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ 
I within  the  year.  Before  the  term  was 
complete,  Agrestius  met  with  his  death  by 
the  hands  of  his  own  slave.f  Fhilip, 

I King  of  France,  solemnly  cited  to  appear 

• Mariana,  Lib.  XV.  de  reb.  Hisp.  c.  11. 

t Surius,  Mense  Martio  die  29. 


before  the  divine  judgment  within  tlie 
year,  by  the  Grand  AI  aster  of  the  Tetn- 
plars,  died  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Novem- 
ber of  that  year.  Francis  Duke  of  Brittany, 
receiving  back  his  brother  Giles,  who  had 
been  in  Kngland  for  his  education,  cast 
him  into  prison  upon  a false  charge  of 
treason  and  put  him  to  death.  The  inno- 
cent  youth  cited  his  brother  to  appear  with  i 
him  before  the  tribunal  of  God  within  tbe 
year ; Francis  died  of  the  dropsy  before 
the  terni  expired.*  Nantinus,  Count  of  1 
Angouleme,  cited  to  judgment  before  God,  > 
by  Heraclius  the  Bishop,  expired,  crying  ' 
out  that  he  was  summoned  by  the  priest,  | 
and  that  he  acknowledged  his  crimes-t  i 
Rodulph,  Prince  of  Austria,  unjustly  con- 
demning  to  death  a certuin  knight,  who 
was  enclosed  in  a sack  and  thrown  into  the 
river,  the  knight,  before  his  head  was 
covered,  beheld  the  dukeat  a window,  and  I 
cried  out  with  a loud  voice,  “ Duke  Ko-  j 
dulph,  I summon  you  to  the  tremendous  1 
tribunal  of  Christ,  that  you  may  give  an 
account  for  putting  me  to  death  unjustly,"  | 
he  said,  and  was  pressed  down,  and  he  j! 
disappeared  in  the  waters.  The  duke  |l 
laughed  at  the  threat,  but  before  the  end 
of  the  year  he  was  seized  with  a fever, 
which  he  acknowledged  to  be  the  stroke  of 
Heaven  calling  him  to  judgment,  and  he 
died  in  horrore.  J 

Oh  ! how  severe  God'a  judgment,  that  dea^s  oot 

Such  blows  in  stormy  vengeance ."j 

In  Ireland  Patrick  0’Kelly,  a bishop, 
and  Conatius  Ornarius,  a Franciscan  friar 
of  noble  birth,  cast  into  a dark  dungeonby 
the  viceroy,  for  refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  queen  as  head  of  the  church,  afterwards 
cruelly  tortured  and  led  to  exeeution, 
spoke  to  the  people  for  half  an  hour,  and 
then  turning  to  the  viceroy  cited  him  to 
appear  before  the  divine  tribunal.  They  ■ 
were  put  to  death,  and  the  viceroy  pro- 
ceeded  to  Limerick,  where  he  feli  sick  and 
died  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  receiving 
thissummons.||  The  master  of  the  Teu- 
tonic  order  maliciously  condemned  to  death 
a young  man,  against  whom  he  had  a 
private  enmity.  The  youth,  ou  his  way  to 
exeeution  protestinghis  innocence,  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  life  and  death, 
and  cited  his  judge  to  appear  within  tbirteen 

• /E neas,  Sylvius,  Hiat.  Europa*,  cap.  43. 

♦ Greg.  Turonens.  Lib.  V.  Hi.-t.  Frauc.  c.  36- 

\ Drexeiius  Tribunal  Christi.  Lib.  II.  cap-  3. 

$ Dante,  Hcll,  XXIV. 

U Florimuudus Rcdmundus  deortu  haeres-  c.  20. 
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days.  Truly,  God  despiseth  not  thc  sup- 
plication  of  the  poor,  his  cyes  are  upon  the 
just,  and  his  ears  open  to  their  prayers. 
The  youth  was  cxecuted,  and  on  the  thir- 
teenth  day.  the  Teutonic  master  was  strnck 
with  sudden  death.  I liis  happened  at 
Riga  in  Livonia,  in  the  year  1*107,  as 
Albertus  Krantaius  relate».*  In  the  year 
1052,  the  Abbot  Herveld  was  unjustly 
treated  and  oppressed  by  Bnrchard,  Bishop 
of  Halberstad.  In  vain  he  defended  his 
catise  before  the  tribunals.  On  his  death- 
bed  he  sent  for  Frederic  Count  Palatine, 
and  desired  him  to  bear  this  messoge  to 
the  bishop,  “ that  he  was  dying  without 
redress,  imving  been  too  weak  to  gain 
jnstice,  but  that  he  appealed  to  God,  and 
that  they  should  both  appear  before  his 
judgment  seat  within  a few  days.”  The 
abbot  died,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  days, 
as  the  bishop  was  mounting  his  horse,  he 
was  seized  with  a sudden  illness,  which 
left  him  only  time  to  confes»  that  he  was 
hurried  away  to  answer  before  the  divine 
tribunal,  and  there  to  be  judged.f  The 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  James  at 
Leodinm,  being  attacked  by  the  governor 
and  condemned  by  the  bishop  on  account 
of  his  refusing  to  gire  up  a certain  young 
nobleman  who  wished  to  remain  in  the 
monastery,  finding  that  he  could  gain  no 
justice  on  earth,  appealed  to  the  heavenly 
court,  and  cited  his  unjust  judge  to  appear 
there  along  with  him  before  forty  days. 
On  the  fortieth  day.  about  the  hour  of 
nones,  the  abbot  died.  At  the  same  ino- 
rnent the  governor  was  in  a bath,  and 
hearing  the  convent  bell  toll  for  the  dead, 
he  asked  what  it  meant,  and  being  in- 
formed  that  the  abbot  of  St.  James  had 
just  died  suddenly,  he  who  had  nerer 
forgotten  to  keep  account  of  the  days  from 
the  summons  given,  was  seized  with  terror 
and  astonishment,  rising  hastily  and  crying 
out,  “ Alas ! 1 muat  appear  this  day  before 
the  Supreme  J udge  1"  and  hardly  had  he 
touched  the  door  when  he  sunk  down,  and 
with  a dreadful  groan  expired.J  Otho, 
the  Roman  Emperor,  being  reproved  by 
his  son  VVilliam,  the  Bishop  of  Mayence, 
for  his  marriage  with  Adelaide,  cast  him 
into  prison.  The  bishop  snmmoned  Otho 
to  appear  along  with  him  upon  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ ; 
on  that  very  day,  Otho  being  in  Saxony, 

* Lib.  XIII.  Vandalia?,  cap.  2. 

+ Lambertus  Schaffnaburg.  Ann&l.  apud.  Baron. 
Tom.  II. 

J Thom.  Cantipr.  Lib.  II.  de  miraculis  sui  seri, 
cap  35. 


was  struck  with  sudden  death,  and  his  son 
had  ceased  to  live  a short  time  before.* 
Baronius  denies  the  truth  of  this  last 
account,  and  Drexelius  declines  pronounc- 
ing  between  the  two  cardinals.-j- 

These  recitals  are  not  without  moral 
digni ty*  “ History,”  says  a great  French 
writer,  “ is  pleased  with  things  grave  and 
tragic.”  But  they  have  led  us  far  from 
the  deaths  of  the  just,  to  which  we  must 
uow  return.  Another  circumstance  which 
must  have  struck  us  in  the  preceding  nar- 
rations  relative  to  their  end  is,  the  sudden 
and  gentle  manner  in  which  the  transition 
so  frequently  took  place,  from  a state  of 
perfect  health  to  the  long  expected  termi- 
nation  of  the  mortal  course.  So  that  the 
deaths  of  the  holy  and  the  unjust  were  so 
far  often  similar.  Pelisson  died  suddenly, 
as  if  falling  asleep,  having  the  day  before 
received  the  holy  communion,  a circum- 
stance of  which  the  protestants  attempted 
to  avail  themselves,  asserting  that  he  refused 
or  eluded  receiving  the  sacramenta  of  the 
church.  I A holy  priest  of  the  diocese  of 
Rouen,  having  begun  to  say  mass,  and 
repeating  the  words  " introibo  ad  altare 
Dei,"  suddenly  dropped  down  and  expired. 
Many  have  departed  while  announcing 
the  word  of  God  to  the  people.  The 
Cardinal  de  Berulle  died  while  saying 
mass  at  the  moment  of  pronouncing  the 
words  of  the  canon,  “ hanc  igitur  obla- 
tionem." Birnstan,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
was  a man  of  the  most  pure  sancti  ty ; 
every  day  he  used  to  sing  a mass  of  requiem 
for  the  dead,  and  at  night  he  used  fearlessly 
to  walk  about  alone,  repeating  the  psalms 
for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  and  of  him 
it  is  said,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
had  finished  the  office  with  the  prayer  that 
they  might  rest  in  peace,  a voice  of  a great 
multi tude,  as  if  of  the  dead  out  of  their 
sepulchres,  seemed  to  respond  amen.  He 
used  to  wash  tho  feet  of  the  poor  every 
day,  and  give  them  food,  and  would 
then  remain  alone  in  prayer.  One  day 
being  thus  employed,  without  any  pre- 
vious  sickness,  his  spirit  departed.  His 
disciples  thought  him  stili  at  his  prayers, 
and  suffered  a whole  day  to  pass,  but  on 
the  following  morning,  very  early,  they  j 
broke  in  and  found  him  dead.  The  citi- 
zens,  because  of  his  sudden  death,  seemed  i 
to  have  forgotten  his  memory,  not  knowing 
that  “ non  potest  male  mori  qui  bene 

• Petrus  Damianus,  Tom.  I.  Epist.  Lib.  II.  15. 

+ Tribunal  Christi,  Lib.  II.  cap.  3. 
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vixerit.1'*  Notwithstanding  the  inference 
of  tbe  people  here,  this  was  a maxim  well 
and  generally  understood  during  the  middle 
agea.  St.  Anselm,  or  some  writer  of  the 
same  age,  whose  work  has  been  mistaken 
for  that  of  the  Father  of  the  Scholastic 
Theology,  speaks  expressly  on  the  question : 
“ Ia  it  an  injury  to  a good  man  if  he  be 
slain  or  carried  off  hy  a sudden  death  ? 
By  no  means,"  ia  the  reply,  “ For  they  do 
not  die  a sndden  death  who  always  re- 
member  that  they  are  to  die ; therefore, 
whether  by  the  sword  or  by  wild  beust,  or 
by  fi  ames  or  waters,  or  wheels  and  torture, 
or  by  whatever  other  mode  they  die, 
• Semper  pretiosa  eat  in  conspectu  Domini 
mora  Sanetorum  ejus.' " 

Is  it  of  any  Service  to  the  wicked  if 
they  lie  for  a long  time  on  their  beds 
before  death  ? none  whatever  ; for  by 
whatever  death  they  die,  they  die  an  evil 
and  a sudden  death  who  die  not  in  the 
Ford,  and  who  used  never  to  remember 
that  they  were  to  die.f  Again,  have  we 
not  remarked  with  how  little  fear  these 
just  and  most  humble  men  contemplated 
the  approach  of  death  ? St.  Ambrose  said 
when  he  was  dying,  "that  hehad  so  lived, 
that  he  had  no  sorrow  for  having  lived, 
and  that  he  did  not  fear  death,  knowing 
tha  the  was  in  the  hands  of  a good  M aster." 
William  of  Malmesbury  says,  “ that  Rt. 
Wlstan  was  of  such  simplicity,  that  he 
had  not  the  least  fear  of  hia  agony  and 
death.  “It  was,"  he  says,  "simplicitas 
nescia  de  Dei  diffidere  misericordia."}  In 
monasteries,  and  in  them  the  spirit  of  the 
ages  of  faith  is  stili  preserved,  there  is 
nothing  more  striking  to  a stranger  than 
the  tone  and  looks  of  the  holy  religious 
when  they  advert  to  death.  When  I was 
lodged  in  the  great  monastery  of  Camnl- 
doli,  on  the  Apennines,  one  of  the  sged 
fothcrs  used  always  to  be  carried  into  the 
church  in  a chair.  One  morning,  after  a 
night  of  dreadful  tempest,  with  thunder  and 
torrents  of  rain,  I was  informed  by  one  of 
the  monks,  soon  after  mass,  that  this  Father 
Francis,  whom  I had  seen  that  morning  as 
usual  in  the  church,  had  been  attacked  with 
great  illness  in  consequence  of  the  first  Corn- 
ing on  of  the  cold  of  September.  "He  feels 
now  a little  better,"  said  this  monk,  but, 
added  he,  with  a smile  that  cannot  be  de- 
scribed  by  words,  so  full  was  it  of  sweet 
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religious  hope  and  constancy,  “he  is  about 
to  set  out  on  his  voyage — the  voyage,  I 
mean  to  eternity."  It  is  in  these  holy 
communities  that  one  may  listen  with  de- 
light  and  astonishment  to  the  thougbts  of 
faith  expressed  often  in  the  language  of 
the  Phmdo.  "1  should  wish  to  convince 
you,”  will  the  monk  or  frior  say  to  us, 
“ that  a man  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the 
study  of  philosophy  ought  to  take  courage 
at  his  death,  and  to  be  full  of  hope,  that 
he  it  about  to  possess  the  greatest  good  that 
can  be  obtained,  which  will  be  in  his  pos- 
session  as  soon  as  be  dies.  T ruly  it  would 
be  ridiculous  if,  after  teaching  such  lessons 
ali  our  lives,  the  moment  when  death  ap- 
proached,  we  should  grow  angry  at  the 
thought  of  meeting  what  we  fermerly 
praised  and  made  the  object  of  our  desire. 
1 1 would  be  langhable  to  aee  a man  who 
had  held,  that  death  was  only  a deliver- 
anee  from  the  chains  of  the  body,  who 
after  preparing  himself  for  it  during  his  life, 
should  afterwards,  when  death  did  artire, 
grow  indignant  at  it,  Would  it  not  he 
snpremely  ridiculous?  Certainly  it  would.”* 
Religion  supplied  nearly  the  same  words 
to  Montmorency  at  his  death  : “Ah,  Fa- 
ther,” said  he  to  the  priest  who  came  to 
oonsole  him,  “H  would  be  disgraceful, 
after  knowing  how  to  live  during  more 
than  eighty  years,  not  to  know  how  to  die 
during  a quarter  of  an  hour."  Everywhere, 
indeed,  there  was  deep  hnmility  and  an 
exclusive  reliance  on  mercy ; but  every 
where  also  we  obaerve  the  same  confidence, 
the  same  sweet  exalted  hope,  enabling 
persons  naturally  the  most  acrupulous, 
susceptible,  weak,  and  timid,  to  go  down 
to  the  grave,  having,  with  Adamantine 
force  of  soul,  this  belief  that  they  would 
be  happy  in  a life  to  come.  Socrates  could 
only  advise  men,  atoafiarrivatt  Art  T aiTTjr 

rr}y  detfar  f^orra,  fis  aAu’  ftVtu.  + whereas,  in 
many  ca«es,  the  humblest  minister  of  reli- 
gion in  the  ages  of  faith,  could  not  only 
counsel,  but  also  enable  them  to  do  so. 
Continued  mention  was  also  made  of  those 
sweet  impressive  and  tranquil  discourses, 
which  were  held  by  these  holy  men  before 
death,  which  would  have  seemed  so  nd- 
mirable  to  the  ancient  poeta,  who  were 
fond  of  converting  to  dramatic  use  the 
novissima  verba ; and  the  almost  con- 
stancy of  this  phenomena  in  members  of 
the  city  of  God,  at  some  period  prerious 
to  their  change,  wonld  have  led  AreOeus 
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to  abandon  his  distinction  of  peculiar  ma- 
ladies  in  attributing  prophetic  power  to 
men  arrived  near  the  last  scene  ol'  life. 
Celebrated  with  the  ancients  waa  the  dying 
chant  of  the  swan,  the  opinion  of  which 
Flato  applies  in  a most  splendid  passage, 
to  illustrate  the  happiness  of  the  future 
world ; though  naturalista  like  .T.lian, 

I might  shock  the  poetic  imagination,  by 
affirming  that  neither  they  nor  perhaps 
any  one  else  had  erer  heard  a swan  sing.  * 

, Uut  to  affirm,  that  the  unwonted  vivacity 
1 of  thought  and  solemnity  of  feeling  of 
these  saintly  men  when  about  to  leave  our 
world,  were  like  an  announcement  of  their 
departure  with  harmoniona  sounds,  and  aa 
it  were,  with  sweetest  music  before  they 
took  their  flight  to  heaven,  and  set  out  for 
a happier  land,  would  expose  no  one  to 
the  danger  of  contradiction,  or  of  being 
supposed  subject  to  the  delusions  of  their 
iancy.  Socrates  discoursing  a short  time 
before  his  death,  remarked  to  his  friends, 
“ how  proper  it  was  for  a person  who  was 
about  to  leave  the  world,  to  investigate 
and  to  mythologize  concerning  that  passage, 
as  to  what  we  can  suppose  it  to  be."+  In 
the  ages  of  faith  indeed  we  do  not  find 
dying  men  engaged  in  any  inquiry  or  in- 
vestigation  respecting  the  nature  or  con- 
sequences  of  death  ; but  like  St.  Cuthbert 
dying,  they  spoke  a few  but  strong  words 
concerning  peace  and  humility.  l hey  con- 
versed  on  the  necessity  of  death  for  ali 
men,  and  on  the  certain  truths  respecting 
the  future  state  to  which  it  would  intro- 
duce  them  ; they  spoke  with  hope  of  their 
passing  to  God  and  to  the  company  of  his 
saints,  with  whom  it  was  far  better  to  be 
than  with  imperfect  men  on  earth,  and 
these  last  accents  of  the  mourning  dove, 
must  have  impressed  every  one  with  the 
conviction  that  they  would  soon  be  com- 
forted  amidst  the  ineffable  and  eternal  joys 
of  the  heaveniy  Jerusalem.  When  St. 
Sturni  was  dying  the  monks  begged  that 
when  he  was  with  God  he  would  pray 
for  them  : he  replied,  “ Prove  yourselves 
worthy,  and  be  so  conducted  in  your  lives 
that  1 may  justly  pray  for  you,  and  then  I 
would  do  what  you  desire."  The  examples 
which  we  gave  of  dying  scenes  from  the 
histories  of  the  ages  of  faith  might  be 
multiplied  without  end,  and  we  should 
find  them  ali  characterized  by  the  same 
astonishing  mixture  of  quiet  and  sublimity. 
To  conceive  them  fully,  no  doubt  one 


ought  to  have  been  present ; but  even  after 
reading  the  description  which  is  given  of 
them  in  the  simple  unstudied  language  of 
the  middle  ages,  is  it  possible  to  avoid 
feeling  the  deepest  emotion  ? Methinks 
that  every  one  who  has  attended  to  them 
will  fancy  that  he  liears  a revelation  of 
his  own  feelings  in  the  account  which  the 
friend  of  Socrates  gives  of  himself,  after 
witnessing  that  sage's  death : “ Indeed  I 
experienced  impressions  that  were  astonish- 
ing while  present  there ; for  I felt  no 
compassion  on  being  about  to  behold  the 
death  of  a man  who  was  dear  to  me  ; for 

0 Echecrates,  that  man  seemed  to  me  to 
be  happy,  as  I judged  from  his  manner  and 
from  his  words,  so  sweetly  and  so  gene- 
rously  did  he  die  ; and  I felt  assured  that 
he  did  not  depart  to  Hades  without  a 
divine  destiny,  but  that  arriving  there,  he 
would  1«  happy,  if  ever  any  one  at  any 
time  enjoyed  happiness.  On  that  account, 
therefore,  I felt  no  compassion,  such  as 
might  have  been  called  for  from  persons 
wbo  were  present  at  gritf ; nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  I feel  that  pleasure  which 
we  were  accustomed  to  experience  during 
our  conversation  on  philosophy,  though  we 
then  conversed  as  usual ; but  without  pre- 
meditation  or  art,  I suffered  a kind  of 
strange  impression,  an  unusual  mixture 
composed  both  of  pleasure  and  pain,  when 

1 reflected  that  he  was  to  die  almost  im- 
mediately ; and  ali  of  us  who  were  present 
experienced  nearly  the  same  feelings  ; at 
one  time  weeping,  and  at  another  lattghing, 
and  one  of  us,  Apollodorus,  did  nothing 
but  smile.”*  Now  let  the  moderas  be 
pleased  to  take  note,  that  this  passage,  for 
which  it  would  be  ditficult  to  find  a parallel 
in  the  subiimest  monumenta  of  antiquity, 
would  pass,  if  it  were  not  for  the  occa- 
sional  expression  of  doubt,almost  unnoticed 
in  those  thousand  chronicles  which  were 
composed  by  monks  during,  what  they 
term.  the  dark  and  barbarous  ages. 

With  respect  to  the  last  consolation 
which  religion  afforded  to  the  dying,  of 
which  mention  is  so  expressly  made  in  the 
preceding  examples,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  any  detail.  Kvery  one  knows 
that  the  Church  has  always  desired,  as  St. 
Augustin  says,  alluding  to  the  sacrament 
of  reconciliation,  “ that  none  of  her  chil- 
dren  should  depart  from  this  life  without 
the  plfedge  of  her  peace  !"-J-  Extreme 
unction,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  the  middle 
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ages,  sacred  unet  ion,  for  the  former  term  is 
not  found  in  any  autbor  before  the  twclfth 
centurv,*  was  received,  as  \ve  have  seen, 
generally  in  the  Chorch,  for  it  was  ad- 
ministered  to  persons  who  stili  had  suffi- 
cient strength  to  receive  it  kneeling.  The 
popular  custom  of  wishing  to  defer  it  to 
the  last  momenta  arose  from  a superstitio» 
originating  in  Kngland,  and  thence  spread- 
ing  into  Krance,  which  made  the  people 
suppose  that,  after  having  received  it,  it 
was  not  lawful,  in  the  event  of  recovery, 
to  walk,  excepting  barefoot,  or  to  make 
use  of  marriage.  Several  provincial  conn- 
cils  were  obliged  to  denounce  this  super- 
itition,  as  tending  to  deprive  the  faithful 
of  the  remedy  provided  for  them  hy  the 
Church.  This  sacramental  rite  had  always 
been  administered  uninterruptedly,  both  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  from  the 
time  of  the  Apostles.  Though  it  is  not 
expressly  treated  of  by  many  of  the  early 
fathers,  because  it  was  never  attacked  by 
hereties,  it  is,  however,  mentioned  hy 
Origen,  St.  John  Chrysnstom,  St.  Inno- 
cent  I.,  St.  Csesarius  of  Aries,  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  by  Venerable  Bede,  who 
affirma  it  to  be  practised  by  the  Church  in 
conformity  to  apostolic  usage.  In  the 
middle  ages,  it  was  the  custom  for  many 
priests  to  be  present  at  the  administration 
of  this  sacrament ; but,  after  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  the  I-atin  Church,  this  usage 
gave  place  to  the  present  discipline.  though 
the  faithful  were  stili  recommended  to 
invite  for  this  purpose  as  many  ecclesiastica 
as  could  conveniently  attend.  In  connec- 
tion  with  the  assistance  afforded  to  the 
dying,  we  should  particularly  remark  the 
sincerity  and  courage  with  which,  what- 
ever  might  be  the  circumstances  of  their 
condition,  they  were  always  warned  of 
their  danger.  Behold  Louis  XI.  fortified, 
walled  in,  encaged,  as  it  were,  in  his 
castle  of  Plessis.  Neither  his  son  nor 
those  charged  with  his  domestic  Service 
could  penetrate  to  him.  One  could  only 
enter  his  chamber  by  means  of  a ataircase, 
cut  in  the  centreof  a thick  wall ; yet  there 
did  the  Church  supply  him  with  a voice  of 
severe  and  frank  warning.  His  death  was 
announced  to  him  as  abruptly,  as  plainly, 
as  if  he  had  been  a poor  pensant — “Sire, 
pense*  a votre  conscience  ; il  est  faict  de 
vous  ; il  n’y  a nui  remede."  When  the 
martial  King,  F.dward  the  Third,  was 
lying  on  his  bed  at  the  point  of  death, 
forsaken,  and  even  plundered  by  his  former 


favourites,  one  of  whom  took  the  ring  from 
his  finger,  amongst  so  many  there  was 
only  present  at  that  time  a certain  priest, 
other  of  his  servants,  applying  the  spoil  of 
what  they  could  lay  hands  on,  who,  lament- 
ing  the  king’s  misery,  and  inwardly  touched 
with  grief  of  heart,  that  among  so  many 
counsellors  there  was  none  that  would 
minister  unto  him  the  word  of  life,  came 
boldly  unto  him,  and  admonished  him  to 
lift  up  the  eyes,  as  well  of  his  body  as  of 
his  heart,  unto  God,  and  with  sighs,  to 
ask  mercy  of  Him  wliose  majesty  he  well 
knew  he  had  grievously  offended.  Wbere- 
upon  the  king  listened  to  the  words  of  the 
priest ; and,  although  a little  before  he 
had  wanted  the  use  of  his  tongue,  yet 
then,  taking  strength,  he  seemed  to  speak 
what  was  in  his  mind ; and  then,  what 
for  weakness  of  his  body,  contrition  of  his 
heart,  and  sobbing  for  his  sins,  his  voice 
and  speech  failed  him,  and  scarce  balf 
pronouncing  the  word  Jesti,  he  gave  up 
the  ghost  at  his  manor  of  Sheene.  Mes- 
chinot,  who  always  lived  with  princes, 
being  personally  attached  to  the  dukes  of 
Brittany,  takes  care  to  remind  them  of 
death  in  boid  and  simple  language — 

44  Princea,  rous  n’estes  d’autre  alloi 
Que  le  pauvre  peuple  commun. 

Faitcs-vous  sujets  k la  loi, 

Car  certes  rous  mourrer  comme  un 
Des  plus  petita.’** 

From  admonitions  of  the  same  frankne», 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  digni taries  were  I 
not  exempt,  as  the  following  instance  will  || 
show.  John  de  la  Moote,  the  thirty-first 
abbot  of  St.  Albana,  in  the  reign  of  King  i 
Richard  II.,  being  at  Tytenhangre,  was 
suddenly  attacked  with  a fatal  pleurisy 
after  mass  on  All-Saints.  The  monks  of 
the  abbey  hastened  to  his  assistance-  WiJ-  j 
liam  Wynteshal,  his  confessor,  amved 
there  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  addressed  | 
him  in  these  words : “ The  physician* 
have  certain  signs  of  your  approachmg 
death,  and  that  you  will  soon  be  deprived 
both  of  reason  and  memory  ; therefor^»  1 
require  you  to  attend  to  the  salvation  ot 
your  soul  while  any  vigour  remains ; then 
and  next,  make  restitution  if  you  have 
defrauded  any  body ; and  lastly, 
your  will  and  pleasure  in  matters  depena- 
ing  between  you  and  our  brethren.”  J hese 
instances  are  worthy  of  remark»  if  we^e 
only  to  show  the  contrast  between  the 
spirit  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  our  own 
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time.  One  of  the  most  admired  philoso- 
phica! writers  of  the  day,  showing  that 
politeness  depends  upon  the  philosophy  of 
mind,  observes,  that  the  benevolent  poor, 
who  tend  the  sick  with  such  assiduity, 
have  yet  little  foresight  of  the  mere  pains 
of  thought ; and,  while  in  the  sanie  situa- 
tion,  the  rich  and  better  educated,  with 
equal,  or  perhaps  even  with  less  benevo- 
lence  of  intention,  carefully  avoid  the 
introduction  of  any  subject  which  might 
suggest,  indirectly  to  the  sufferer,  the 
melancholy  images  of  parting  life,  the 
conversation  of  the  poor,  around  the  bed 
of  their  sick  friend,  is  such  as  can  scarcely 
fail  to  present  to  him  every  moment,  not 
the  probability  merely,  but  almost  the 
certainty  of  approaching  death.  ‘‘It  is 
impossible,"  he  continues,  “ to  be  present 
in  these  two  situations  without  remarking 
the  lienefit  of  a little  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind,  without  which,  far  from 
fulfilling  its  real  wishes,  benevolence  itself 
may  be  the  most  cruel  of  torturers.”*  I 
do  not  propose  that  this  curious  passage 
should  be  viewed  in  connection  with  those 
sentences  of  the  Fhoedo,  which  have  been 
noticed  during  the  course  of  the  present 
chapter,  for  a comparison  between  the 
modern  and  ancient  philosophy  belongs  not 
to  our  subject ; but  it  is  impossible,  after 
hearing  the  sentiments  of  men  in  the  ages 
of  faith  respecting  death,  and  after  wit- 
nessing  their  last  momen ts,  not  to  be 
struck  with  amaze  at  the  change  which 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  general  dis- 
position  of  men’s  minds  before  a book 
containing  such  a passage  as  that  which  I 
have  now  quoted  could  have  been  deemed, 
by  consent  of  the  learned,  worthy  of  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  works  of 
philosophy. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  It 
is  well  known  what  care  was  taken  that 
every  Christian,  sick  or  dying,  at  peace 
with  God,  should  have  the  consolation  and 
support  of  receiving  the  food  of  angels, 
the  adorable  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
the  darkest  and  most  tempestuous  nights, 
amidst  forests  and  marshy  wastes,  the 
sound  of  a boli,  and  the  light  of  a lantern, 
would  announce  the  passage  of  a priest 
with  his  clerk,f  repairing  to  the  hermit’s 
cell,  or  to  the  woodmans  hut ; and  then 
the  poor  shepherds  would  hasten  to  adore 
their  Saviour,  and  even  the  robber  from 
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the  wood  would  follow  at  a distance,  drawn 
and  facinated,  as  it  were,  by  the  mysterious 
attraction  of  that  faith  which  he  had  prac- 
tically  renounced,  without  ever  having 
been  entirely  able  to  expel  it  from  his 
heart.  The  zeal  and  charity  with  which 
the  dying  were  ossisted  during  the  middle 
ages  tended  not  a little  to  impress  a new 
character  upon  scenes  of  death.  It  is 
recorded  of  St.  Osmond,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury,  in  the  eleventh  century,  that  he 
used  to  assist  criminals  at  their  execution, 
and  would  accompany  them  himself  to  the 
scaffold.  The  Church,  in  some  places,  had 
to  remonstrate  with  the  civil  power,  and 
in  council,  at  Lambeth,  at  London,  and  at 
Vienne,  formally  to  condemn  the  barbarous 
enactments  which  attempted  to  deprive 
criminals  doomed  to  death,  of  the  sacra- 
ment  of  penance.  Many  kings,  however, 
contirmed  her  decisions  by  humane  laws, 
as  Ethelred,  Edward,  and  Canute,  in 
England,  and  Charles  VI.  of  France. 
Muny  confraternities  were  established  in 
which  even  the  laity  devoted  themselves 
to  the  pious  office  of  comforting  the  sick. 
Spenser,  describing  a holy  hospital,  alludes 
to  such  per  sons — 

“ Another  had  charge  sick  pcrsons  to  attend, 

And  comfort  those-  in  point  of  death  which  lay  ; 
For  them  most  needed  comfort  in  the  end, 

When  sin,  andhell,  and  death  doc  mostdismay 
The  feeble  soule,  departing  hence  away. 

AU  is  but  lost  that  living  we  bestow, 

If  not  well  ended  at  our  dying  day.” 

Poor  people,  with  their  dying  words, 
would  desire  that  their  chamber,  and  the 
way  by  which  the  adorable  sacrament  was 
to  pass,  the  way  before  Jesus,  the  King  of 
Glory,  the  God  of  men  and  of  angels,  the 
God  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  God  of  time 
and  of  etemity,  should  be  strewed  with 
flowers ; and  to  honour  the  approach  of 
the  same  mighty  Lord,  the  apartments  of 
the  rich  would  be  adorned  with  whatever 
in  their  possession  was  the  most  beautiful 
and  precious.  To  tender  and  passionate 
souls,  this  hour,  when  he  came  to  give 
himself  to  them,  as  their  viaticum,  was 
the  hour  long  desired  and  ardently  ex- 
pected — it  was  the  hour  of  love  and  of 
seraphic  ecstacy.  Xothing  then  remained 
but  to  press  the  image  of  Jesus  to  the 
bosom,  and  to  wait  in  silence  for  the 
change.  This  last  scene  of  the  solemn 
act  was  closed  by  the  Church's  holy 
prayers,  which  winged  the  faint  soul  to 
mount  to  heaven,  bidding  it  go  forth  from 
this  world  in  the  name  of  God  the  Father 
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Altnigbty  wbo  created  it,  in  the  name  of 
.Icsus  Cbrist  the  Son  of  tbe  living  God, 
who  suffered  for  it,  in  the  name  of  tbe 
Holy  Snirit,  whicli  had  been  imparted  to 
it ; in  the  name  of  angela  and  archangels, 
in  tbe  name  of  thrones  and  dominations, 
in  the  name  of  primipalitiea  and  powera, 
in  the  name  of  cherubim  and  seraphim,  in 
the  name  of  patriarcha  and  propheta,  in 
the  name  of  holy  apostlea  and  evangeliats, 
in  tbe  name  of  holy  martyrs  and  confessore, 
in  the  name  of  holy  monka  and  hermits,  in 
the  name  of  holy  virgina  and  all  the  aaints 
of  God,  that  ita  reae  that  day  migbt  be  in 
peace,  and  ita  habitation  in  holy  Sion. 

Thia  aaaiatance  at  denth  was  connected 
also  with  many  remarkable  narratirea, 
ivhich,  1 believe,  would  have  excited  the 
envy  of  Cicero,  if  he  conld  have  heard 
them  after  composing  hia  Tusculan  dis- 
putations ; for  who  can  doubt  but  that  he 
would  hare  rejoiced  to  bare  been  able  to 
adorn  hi*  |>age  with  auch  an  account  aa 
that  relating  to  the  biahop  in  Scotland, 
who,  when  travelling  alone  on  horaeback 
among  the  Highlands,  was  forced,  by  a 
audden  and  violent  anow-storm,  to  seek 
abelter  in  a poor  cottage  by  the  way-side, 
where  he  was  told  that  the  father  of  the 
family  was  lying  in  an  inner  room  danger- 
ously  ili.  Ever  attentive  to  the  object  of 
hia  holy  misaion,  the  good  biahop  desired 
to  see  him  ; and,  on  being  admitted,  pro- 
ceeded  to  admoniah  the  poor  man  of  hia 
danger  ; bnt  he  replied,  that  he  felt  aasured 
of  hi*  recovery.  As  the  biahop,  however, 
peraiated  in  showiug  him  the  groundleas- 
neaa  of  his  confidence,  and  in  exhorting 
him  to  prepare  for  death,  he  confesaed  the 
aceret  cauae  which  made  him  feel  ao  secure, 
aaying  that  he  was  a Catholic,  and  that 
during  tbe  laat  thirty  years  of  his  life, 
ever  since  he  had  first  come  into  that 
desolate  region,  he  had  prayed  to  God  not 
to  take  him  from  the  World  without  ena- 
bling  him  to  receive  the  laat  sacraments  of 
holy  Church.  Pierced  to  the  heart  with 
reverential  awe,  the  saintly  biahop  told 
him,  that  he  who  stood  over  him  wna  a 
priest  and  a biahop,  that  he  had  with  him 
the  holy  oila  and  the  precious  body  of  our 
Lord.  “ Then  God  has  heard  my  prayer," 
cried  the  dying  man,  “ and  now  may  he 
let  his  serrant  depart  in  peace."  The 
bishop  administered  to  him  the  holy  and 
adorable  myateries  of  the  Church,  and 
before  he  withdrew  the  soul  was  gone  to 
behold  ita  Judge.  Equally  interesting  is 
the  account  given  of  a priest  who  was  has- 
tening  on  his  errand  of  bleased  charity,  one 


dark  and  stormy  night,  through  aome  of 
the  most  obscure  lanea  in  l-oodon,  to  bear 
aaaiatance  to  aome  poor  dying  per  son  ia 
that  neighboorhood.  A*  he  paased,  sud- 
denly  the  ground  gave  from  under  hia 
feet,  and  he  was  precipitated  through  one 
of  those  cellar  entrancea  which  in  sone 
quartera  of  the  capital  are  so  frequently  ta 
be  found  adjacent  to  the  wall.  Hecovering 
from  the  lirat  shock,  a deep  moan,  pro- 
ceeding  aa  if  from  the  farthest  end  of  this 
aombre  vault,  engaged  all  hia  attention. 
“ In  God's  name  who  are  you,  and  where 
am  1 fallen  ?"  asked  the  priest.  " 1 know 
you,”  replied  a feeble  voice  ; “ you  are  a 
priest  of  the  holy  Church,  come  to  console 
me  at  my  death."  A child  now  came  up 
to  him,  whom  the  priest,  with  ontreaties 
and  charges  of  authority,  prevailed  upon 
to  asccnd  into  the  Street,  in  ofder  to  pro- 
cure  a light.  But  the  narratire  ia  sona 
concluded : this  poor  dying  person  received 
from  the  priest’s  handa  the  laat  consolationi 
of  religion,  and  then  expired  in  hia  arms. 

VVe  have  aeen  the  consolatione  adminis- 
tered  to  the  dying,  but  what  was  the  con- 
dition  of  the  aurviring  frienda  after  the 
departure  of  him  whom  they  loved,  and 
what  was  the  character  of  their  mourning  ? 
Let  the  answer  be  sought  in  tbe  writiagi 
of  the  ages  of  faith.  In  the  Urat  place, 
they  were  desired  to  inake  use  of  the 
aaaiatance  of  reason  and  natural  wisdom, 
aa  for  as  it  was  in  the  order  of  1’rovidence 
that  it  should  console  them.  To  thia  St 
Basii  appeala  in  writing  to  the  widow  of 
Arintheus,  aaying,  “ He  was  a man,  and 
he  iadead,  like  Adam,  like  Abel,  like  Noab, 
like  Abrabam,  like  Moses,  like  all  that 
has  ever  been  great  among  men."  1 1 ii 
the  same  apirit  which  dictate»  that  striking 
reply  in  Khakspeare,  on  hearing  that  the 
Lady  Macbetb  ia  dead — 

“ She  ahould  have  died  hereafter. 

There  would  hare  been  a time  forauch  a word." 

but  to  these  oonaiderationa  of  natural  wis- 
dom were  added  the  supernatural  consola- 
tions  of  faith,  which  reminded  men  not 
only  of  the  necessity,  but  of  the  hsppineas 
of  dying.  " How  many  times,"  sayi  St 
Cyprian,  “ my  dearest  brethren,  hath  God 
deigned  to  charge  me  openly, — me,  humble 
and  weak  creature,  to  announce  to  you  ia 
my  sermons,  that  we  ought  not  to  weep 
for  those  of  our  brethren  whom  the  Lonl  i 
has  delivered  from  the  world,  since  nc  | 
know  well  that  they  are  not  lost,  but  only  I 
sent  before  ua ; and  that,  in  their  depart-  j 
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ing,  they  only  precede  ns  like  travellers, 
and  those  who  make  voyages  on  the  sea; 
that  we  ought  to  regret  them,  but  not  to 
loment  them  with  cries;  that  we  ought 
not  to  clothe  ourselves  with  garments  of 
mourning,  when  tliey  have  assumed  in 
heaven  the  bright  white  robe ; that  we 
ought  not  to  give  the  Gentiles  an  occasion 
to  reproach  us  for  weeping  on  acconnt  of 
those  who  we  say  live  with  God,  as  if  they 
were  for  ever  plunged  in  the  abvss  of  an- 


nihilation.  We  betray  our  hope  and  our 
faith."*  Hear  again  how  St.  Basii  write» 
to  a mourning father : — "As the  Lord  hath 
established  us  to  be,  as  it  were,  a second 
father  to  all  Christiana,  we  have  regarded, 
as  personat  to  ourselves,  the  aifliction 
which  you  have  experienced  in  the  death 
of  your  blessed  son.  Upon  hearing  the 
deplorable  details,  we  were  at  first  moved, 
after  the  manner  of  men ; bnt  upon  rccol- 
lection,  and  as  soon  as  we  had  considered 
tliis  event  with  the  eyes  of  faith,  we  asked 
pardon  of  God  for  having  sutfered  our  soul 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  force  of  passions ; 
and  we  encouraged  ourselves  to  endure 
what  the  ancient  sentence  of  our  God  hath 
made  the  destiny  of  all  mankind.  If  the 
life  of  this  young  man  has  not  been  of 
long  duration  here  below,  every  one  who 
reflects  for  a moment  must  conclude  that 
this  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  favours 
of  heaven  towards  him.  A longer  abode 
npon  earth  is  only  a longer  subjection  to 
all  kinds  of  evils.  He  has  not  known 
erime ; he  has  never  injured  his  neighbour; 
he  has  never  been  drawn  on  by  unhappy 
circumstances  to  mix  in  the  society  of  the 
wicked  ; he  has  lived  exempt  from  lying, 
from  ingratitude,  from  avarice,  from  volup- 
tuous  passions,  from  the  vices  of  the  flesh, 
and  from  the  many  other  miserable  pro- 
ductions  of  human  depravity.  His  pure 
and  spotless  soul  has  retired  from  the 
world  to  rise  to  a happier  region.” 

Such  is  the  language  of  consolation  that 
we  find  invariably  addressed  to  motuners 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  such  the 
sentiments  which  they  themselves  express- 
ed,  as  being  their  support  and  encourage- 
ment.  “ Length  of  time,"  savs  F.gburg, 
in  a letter  to  the  holy  Abbot  Winfred, 
respecting  the  death  of  his  brother— "length 
of  time  will  turn  my  present  sorrow  into 
gladness,  for  itis  written,  * Amor  hominis 
adducit  dolorem  : amor  autem  Christi  illu- 
minat cor/  “f  Faitbful  in  respect  to  his- 

* * On  the  Ncceasity  of  Dying. 

f S.  Bonifac.  Mari,  ct  Archiep.  Epist.  CI. 


torical  similitude  is  the  description  which 
Tasso  gives  of  the  mourning  of  the  Cru- 
saders  on  the  death  of  Dudon — 

"His  wailing  friends  adora'd  the  moamfal  bier 
With  woefbl  pomp,  whoreou  his  corpsc  tiiey  laid : 
And  when  they  saw  tho  BuUoigne  prince  draw 
near, 

AU  felt  new  grief,  and  each  now  sorrow  made ; 
But  he,  withouten  show  ur  change  of  cheer, 

His  springing  tears  within  their  fuuntains  staid ; 
His  rucful  looks  upon  the  corae  he  cast, 

AwhUe,  and  thus  bespake  the  same  at  last : 

We  need  not  moum  for  tbee,  here  laid  to  rest, 
Earth  is  thy  bed,  and  not  thy  grave;  the  skies 
Are  for  thy  soul,  the  cradle  and  the  nest, 

There  live,  for  here  thy  giory  never  dies ; 

For  like  a Christian  knight  and  Champion  blest, 
Thou  did'st  both  Uve  and  die."* 

Bnt  let  us  now  turn  to  the  immediate 
scene  of  mourning,  to  cast  one  look  upon 
the  sheeted  dead,  and  to  inquire  what 
dnties  remain  to  be  accomplished  with 
regard  to  the  departed  soul-  Durandus 
says,  " That,  at  the  moment  of  death,  the 
bell  was  tolled  thrice  to  denote  the  abso- 
lution  which  had  been  given  to  the  penitent 
for  the  three  modes  of  sin,  by  thought, 
word,  and  work  ;f  and  that  for  a clerk, 
the  bells  were  tolled  as  many  times  as 
denoted  the  number  of  his  orders."J  It 
appears  that  in  the  time  of  St.  Sturm, 
Abbot  of  Fulda,  it  was  the  custom  to  toll 
the  bells  for  persons  in  their  ogony ; for 
this  holy  man,  at  the  point  of  death,  or- 
dered  the  brethren  to  run  to  tliechurch,  "et 
omnes  gloggas  pariter  moveri  imperavit," 
and  desired  that  the  assembled  brethren 
might  he  entreated  to  pray  for  him.  In 
England,  however,  the  bell  was  tolled  after 
death  had  taken  place;  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  Bede,  after  relating  the  death  of  St. 
Hilda,  says,  that  Begu,  a nun  of  another 
convent,  heard  the  usual  sound  of  the  bell 
which  used  to  summon  them  to  prayer, 
"Cum  quis  de  hoc  sicculo  fuisset  evocatus." 
At  Rheims,  the  lugnbrious  tolling  of  bells, 
doleful  from  the  jarring  of  sounds  on  the 
death  of  men,  used  to  be  called  1’Abbe 
mort,  as  if  the  agony  of  a dying  person, 
1'Abboy  de  la  mort,  which  shows  that 
originally  it  was  also  tolled  in  the  last 
moments  of  men.§ 

With  respect  to  the  concluding  labours 
employed  in  the  concerns  of  the  body,  the 
excessive  anxiety  and  pains  of  the  ancients 
on  these  occasions,  were  no  longer  required. 

• Book  III.  c.  7. 

♦ Durandi  llationalc,  Lib.  VII.  c.  35. 
t Id.  Lib.  I.  c.  4. 

1 MabUion  Prefat.  in  III.  Secui.  Benedici. 
IviL 
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With  thcm,  to  wash  and  anoint  tlio  dead 
body  iras  iho  only  privilege  thcy  could 
bestow  upon  the  dead.*  When  Agamem- 
non is  slain,  thc  choriis  has  only  to  ask — 

ris  6 flci^ojy  vw  J rls  6 Oprjvrjirca* 

wliich  would  havo  bcen  ono  of  thc  last 
inquines  that  in  Christian  ages  would  havo 
bccn  suggested  by  thc  death  of  a friend. 
Priam  required  tcn  days  to  prepare  for  the 
funcrul  of  Hector  ;J  and  to  describe  all 
that  was  done  on  that  occasion,  would  re- 
quire the  unwcaried  tongue  of  a H orner 
himsolf.  But  in  the  middle  ages,  the  cere- 
monial  connected  with  the  body,  which 
followed  death,  was  greatly  siniplificd  and 
curtailcd.  No  one  in  his  last  momen ts  was 
lead  to  fear,  by  the  quesdon  of  a Crito, 
that  his  faith  was  vain ; and  that  he  had  but 
lost  his  time  in  labouring,  with  a view  to 
the  soul*8  immortality.  St.  Paul,  the  her- 
mit,  speaks  to  St.  Anthony  of  his  owu 
burial  in  this  style : — “ Since  the  hour  of 
my  sleep  is  anived,  our  Lord  has  sent  you 
to  cover  this  poor  body  with  earth,  or  rather 
to  commit  earth  to  earth.”  So  little  im- 
portat ice  sccrned  to  be  attached  to  the  burial 
even  of  mighty  kings,  that  slrange  scenes 
wero  sometimes  presented,  wliich  might 
have  bcen  obviated  if  therc  had  been  greater 
previous  solicitude,  or  an  opinion  moro 
gctierally  entertained  of  thc  importance  of 
such  rites.  The  salt  camera,  who  had  the 
privilege  of  carrying  the  bodies  of  the  kings 
of  France  to  the  grave,  when  conveying  that 
of  Charles  VI.  to  St.  Denis,  luid  it  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  way,  demanding  who  was 
to  pay  them  ? Nothing  is  moro  coimnon  ! 
in  the  chroniclcs  of  the  middle  ages  than  to 
find  mentiou  of  the  express  chargo  given  by 
dying  meu,  and  even  by  great  princes,  like 
Philip,  Couut  of  Nemours,  not  only  that  no 
extraordinarv  pains  or  expense  should  be 
einployed  in  their  funerals,  but  even  that 
their  bodies  should  be  committed  to  the 
gTound  with  murks  of  indiflerence  or  igno- 
miny.  “All  these  things,”  says  St.  Augus- 
tin,  “the  care  of  a funcrul,  the  kind  of  j 
sepulture,  the  pomp  of  obsequies,  are  rather 
comforts  for  the  liviug  than  helps  for  the 
dead.  Mony  bodies  of  Christians  ure  scat- 
tered  naked  on  the  earth  ; but  Truth  itself 
assures  us.  that  men  can  do  nothing  further 
after  they  have  killcd  the  body.  A crowd 
of  se rv anis  swelled  the  magnificent  convoy 
of  Dives,  whose  obsequies  seemed  so  splcndid 


in  the  eyes  of  men,  but  nntch  more  bcauiiful 
in  the  sight  of  God  was  the  ministry  of 
angels  which  bore  tiiat  poor  Lazarus,  not  | 
into  a marblc  tomb,  but  into  the  bosom  of 
Abrahaui.”* — “ Certain  visions  are  related," 
says  St.  Augustin,  “ which  secm  to  militate 
against  this  opinion  ; for  thc  dead  are  said 
to  havo  sometimes  appeared  to  the  living, 
who  kncw  not  where  their  bodies  lay,  and  to 
have  revealed  tlic  sjiot,  in  order  that  thev 
might  obtain  buriul.  Were  wc  to  answer 
that  these  are  falsehoods,  we  should  seew 
to  rise  insolcntly  against  the  writings  of  sonte 
of  the  f&ithful,  and  against  the  sense  of 
thosc  who  oflinu  that  such  things  have 
happened  to  tliemselves ; but  we  may  reply, 
that  the  liviug  also,  withoul  being  conscious 
of  it,  apj>ear  often  in  dreams  to  the  living  ; 
and,  therefore,  these  visions  of  the  dead 
cannot  prove  that  the  departed  soul  has 
really  retumed  to  instruet  thcm.  Such 
things,  perhajts,  my  be  done  by  angelic 
operutiou,  wilhout  thc  kuowledge  of  thosc 
whose  bodies  are  unburied,  by  divine  com- 
mand,  in  order  to  consolc  thc  living,  or  by 
tliese  admonitions  to  recominend  the  hu- 
mani ty  of  sepulture  to  the  human  race,  thc 
neglect  of  which  cannot  injure  the  dead,  but  : 
would  argue  inipiety  in  the  living.  Whv  1 
should  we  not  credit  these  angelic  operations 
by  the  dispensalious  of  the  providence  of 
God,  exerted  towards  the  good  and  the  evil,  i 
accordiug  to  the  unsearchable  depth  of  his 
judginent,  whether  tlie  minds  of  mortals  are 
tlieuce  insiructed  ur  deceived,  cousoled  or 
terriiied,  accordiug  as  incrcy  or  puuishmeni  . 
is  due  to  cach  from  Him  whose  mercy  and  | 
judgmcnt  are  not  vainly  commemorated  bv  ji 
the  Cburch  ?'  + While,  therefore,  it  was  be-  ji 
lieved,  that  this  was  a rnatter  which  did  not 
interest  the  dead,  there  was  no  disposition 
in  the  Church  to  approve  of  any  thing  i 
inhumau  or  extravagant  with  respect  to  the  1 
burial  of  the  body.  The  Parthians  used  to 
give  their  dead  to  be  dcvoutcd  by  birds  and 
beasts.  The  rigid  and  inhuman  sect  of  the 
stoies  was  indifferent,  whether  the  body  were 
to  rot  below  or  above  ground.  It  was  nien 
like  Lucretius  and  Lucian,  w ho  thought  that 
nothing  would  remain  after  death,  who 
chiofly  ridiculed  the  care  of  the  dead. 

During  the  ages  of  faith,  there  was,  in 
the  minds  of  men,  a deep  and  profound 
tendemess,  an  amiablc  ana  loving  suscep- 
tibility,  which  admitted  of  nothing  harsh  or 
repulsive  to  the  intimate  feelings  of  our 
poor  humanity.  “ Mary  Magdalen,”  s ays 


• Hom.  Od. 

* ld.  XXIV.  G65. 


+ ASschyl.  Again.  IMG. 


• Dc  Civitate  Dei,  Lib.  I.  12.  De  Cura  pro 
Mortuis.  f De  Cura  pro  Mortuis. 
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oil,  so  that  when  the  sarcophagus  was  closed, 
the  light  of  that  buming  lainp  shone  within 
upon  the  body  through  an  opening.* 
Cainden  and  Weever  relate  that,  at  tfce 
suppression  and  demolition  of  the  abbeys 
in  York,  buming  lamps  were  found  in 
many  tombs,  the  flame  of  which  it  was  said 
could  not  be  extinguished  by  wind  or  water. 

This  practice  seems  to  have  greatly  stnick 
the  poetic  imagination  of  the  Minstrel,  who 
has  so  grandi v dcscribed  the  midnight  open- 
ing  of  the  grave  of  Michael  Scott  in  Melrose 
Abbey. — 

“ Lo,  warrior ! now  the  cross  of  red 
Points  to  the  grave  of  the  tnighty  de&d  ; 
Within  it  buras  a wondrous  light, 

To  chase  the  apirits  that  love  the  night.” 

These  are  the  monk’s  words  to  Sir  Wil- 
liain  of  Delorain.  And  when  the  gravo-stone 
had  becn  raised,  we  read  of  the  lainp  within 
the  tomb,  that 

“No  earthly  flame  blaz'd  e’er  so  bright 
It  shone  likc  Heaven’s  own  blessed  light, 
Show’d  the  znonk’s  cowl,  and  visage  pale, 
Danred  on  the  dark-brow’d  warrior'8  mail, 
And  kis8’d  his  waving  plumo.” 

What  follows  is  truly  beautiful  and 
solemn  r — 

“ Before  their  eyes  the  wizardlay. 

As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a day. 

His  hoary  bcard  in  silver  roll’d, 

He  seein’d  some  seventy  winters  old  ; 

A palmcr’8  amice  wrapp’d  him  round, 

With  n wrought  Spauish  baldric  bound, 

Likc  a pilgrira  from  bevond  the  sea. 

His  Icft  hand  held  his  book  of  might; 

A silver  cross  was  in  his  right ; 

The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knee : 

High  and  majestic  was  his  look, 

At  which  the  fellest  flends  had  shook  ; 

And  ali  unruflled  was  his  face : 

They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace. 

And  the  priest  pray’d  fcrvently  and  loud  : 
With  eyes  averted  prayed  he ; 

He  might  not  enduro  the  sight  to  s«o 
Of  tlie  man  he  had  lov’d  so  brotherly.” 

In  the  grave  of  Charles  of  TrieT,  grand 
master  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  were  depo- 
sited,  by  his  express  orders,  the  life  and 
prophecies  of  St.  Brigitte.  This  was  that 
just  and  great  man,  wbose  bitterest  enemies 
could  never  charge  him  with  a single  fault.f 
The  extraordinary  respect  shown  to  many 
bishops  at  their  death,  fornis  a remarkable 
feature  in  history.  St.  Hugh,  of  Lincoln, 
the  Burgipidiau,  was  carried  to  his  grave  at 

• Guillclrai  Majoris  Episcopi  Andegav.  Gesta 
apud  Dacher.  Spicilcg.  Tom.  X. 
t Voigt.  Geschichte  Preussens,  IV.  381. 


Lincoln  by  three  kings.  When  St.  Medard, 
Bishop  of  Noyon,  died,  the  king,  Clotaire, 
was  present,  and  ho  assisted  afterwards  in 
person  to  carry  the  body  to  Soissons.  And, 
as  Don  Savedra  remarks,  the  dead  body  of 
that  brave  prelate,  GillesdAlbornos,  passed 
from  Rome  to  Toledo  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  nations,  as  well  fricndsas  enemies.* 

We  may  leam  the  form  of  collegiate 
burial  from  the  account  which  is  given  of 
the  customs  that  used  to  be  observed  in  the 
English  College  at  Douai.  “ At  the  burial 
of  any  of  our  members,  the  whole  coramu- 
nity  attended  in  a vety  solemn  procession 
from  the  College  Church  to  that  of  the 
parish,  where  high  mass  was  snng.  The 
corpse  was  carried  by  the  schoolfellows  and 
companions  of  the  deceased ; a priest  was 
horne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  fellow  priests ; 
and  a dozen  or  twenty  scholars  surrounded 
the  hier  with  lighted  flambeaux.  At  the 
head  of  the  procession  went  the  priest, 
deacon,  and  subdeacon,  vested  for  mass,  with 
acolyths,  thurifera,  and  our  own  choir,  in 
surplices.  The  students  followed,  two  and 
two,  in  the  order  of  the  classes,  wearing 
cassocks." 

The  Roman  ritual  prescrihes,  that  at  the 
funeral  of  voung  persons,  the  bells  should  1 
not  he  tolled  in  a lugubrious  m&nner,  but 
that  they  should  rather  be  rung,  so  as  to  , 
produce  a festive  sound.f  This  holy  pomp 
of  burial  did  not  depend  upon  the  rank  ot 
the  deceased.  In  every  counlry,  durio g the 
middle  ages,  as  in  Spain  or  Portugal  at  ihe 
present  day,  the  funerals  ofapoor  tiadesman 
or  mechanic  were,  in  their  external  fomi  and 
appearance,  often  more  splendid  than  those 
of  potent  peers  or  wealthy  gentlemen.  | 
Though  many  of  them  could  not  even  i 
afford  a coffin,  yet  their  biers  would  be 
surrounded  hy  a hlaze  of  light  streaming  I 
from  hundreds  of  wax  torches,  each  as  thick 
as  a mans  arm — for  all  working  men,  as  we 
have  formerly  shown,  had  enrolled  them- 
selves  in  a fratemity,  and  the  expense  on 
these  occasions  was  always  bome  by  the 
whole  society. J In  the  case  of  poor  per- 
sons who  had  no  such  assistance,  the  Roman 
ritual  requires  that  the  priests  of  the  parish 
should  furnish  tapera  at  their  Jown  expense, 
that  so  venerable  a rite  may  never  he  omitted 
through  any  unworthy  regard  to  economy.J 

The  work  of  corporal  mercy,  which  con- 
sisted  in  burying  the  dead,  used  to  bc  per- 
fonned,  as  in  Italy  at  the  present  day,  by 

* Christi  An  Prince,  II.  559. 

+ De  Exequiis  Parvulorum. 

J Letters  to  Osoriua.  $ De  Exequiis. 
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noblemen  and  persolis  of  the  highest  con- 
dition,  vbo,  ihrough  devotion,  used  to  form 
confratemities  for  that  puipose.  Spenscr 
describes  this  custom — 

"Othcrs  had  ckarge  of  them  now  being  dead, 

In  seemely  soit  their  corses  to  engiave, 

And  deck  with  dainty  flowers  their  brydall  bed, 
That  to  their  heaveuly  sponae  both  sweet  and 
brarc 

They  might  appeare,  when  he  their  soulcs  shall 
sare, 

The  wondrous  workmanship  of  God'a  owu  niould, 
Whoae  face  he  made  ali  beastes  to  fear,  and  gave 
Ali  in  hishand,  evendcad  we  honour  should.”* 

With  respect  to  the  ftinerals  of  great 
uobles  and  kings,  in  the  middle  ages,  if 
there  was  often  a more  magnificent  pageant 
attending  them,  the  pomp  was  stili  always 
ecclesiastic,  and  almost  monastica],  nerer 
secular  or  inilitary.  The  Burning  Chapel, 
so  called  from  the  quantitv  of  lights  which 
wero  placed  round  the  body  prerious  to  in- 
terraent;  the  ceremonial  of  sprinkling  it 
with  holy  water;  the  rigils  and  prayers; 
the  attendance  of  the  clergy  of  all  orders, 
both  regnlar  and  secular ; correaponded  with 
the  character  of  men,  so  many  of  whom 
cxpircd  on  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

" King  Charles  V.  of  Fratice,  (says  Chris- 
tinc  de  Pisan,  was  wondrously  afflicted  on 
the  death  of  his  queen;  and  although  the 
virtue  of  constancy  was  greater  in  him  than 
in  most  men,  this  departure  caused  him 
snch  grief,  that  nerer  before  or  after  did  any 
event  produce  the  sarnc  eflect  in  him  ; for 
much  they  loved  each  other  with  great  lore. 
The  king,  who  loved  the  body,  thought  of 
the  soul  by  derout  prayers,  masses,  rigils, 
and  psalters,  and  great  alms.  The  body 
was  carried  solemnly,  according  to  the  usage 
of  kings  and  queens, — clothed,  adomed,  and 
crowned, — on  a rich  bed  of  cloth  of  gold, 
surmounted  with  a canopy;  and  tlius  it  was 
conveycd  in  great  procession  to  the  Church 
of  our  Lady.  Four  hundred  torches,  each 
of  six  pounds  of  wax,  burned  there.  Monks 
of  all  orders  wenl  before  the  body,  and  our 
princes  walked  afteT  it,  clothed  in  black."-J- 

These  sad  pageauts  on  the  death  of  kings, 
were  not  without  a liigh  moral  dignity,  and 
a most  salutary  eflect  upon  the  minds  of 
men.  Poets  discerned  this,  as  when  Martial 
d’Aurergne,  in  his  Vigils,  relates  the  death 
of  Charles  VII. ; and,  after  describing  the 
pomp  of  the  funeral  and  the  grief  of  all 
France,  concludes  thus : — 

“ A in  si  le  rcgard  de  cc  monde 
Apris  qu’on  a cue  grand  licssc 

* Faery  Queen,  1. 10.  ♦ Chap.  L. 


Tousjours  en  pleura  et  deuil  redonde. 

Et  la  joye  finit  en  triatease.”* 

Weever,  in  the  discourse  prefixed  to  his 
great  work,  laments,  in  bitter  terrns,  on 
grounds  of  social  policy,  the  error  and  prac- 
tice  introduced  after  “the  Refonnation,” 
which  caused  all  the  ceremonial  rites  of  ob- 
sequies  tobe  laid  asideas  a fruitless  vanity; 
and  he  makes  this  remark,  that  although 
the  manner  of  burial  and  the  pomp  of  ob- 
sequies  be  rather  comforts  to  the  living  than 
helps  to  the  dead  : and  although  all  these 
ceremonies  be  despised  by  our  parents  on 
their  death-beds,  vet  should  they  not  be 
neglected  by  us  their  children  or  nearest  of 
kiudred,  upon  their  intennents.” 

As  when  the  soul  was  departing,  so  also 
when  the  body  was  descending  into  the  grave, 
the  prayers  of  the  Church  employed  the 
thoughts  of  the  assistants.  TJnknown  to 
the  middle  ages  was  that  custom  of  the  Athe- 
nians  which  has  been  revived  in  modem 
times  by  the  infidels  of  France,  of  choosing 
somo  distinguishcd  man  of  the  city  to  pro- 
nounce  a pnnegyric  over  the  dead  at  their 
burial,  fnaivov  ruy  rrpcVovra,  as  Thucydides 
styles  it.f  But  instead  of  this  vain  parade 
of  rhetoric,— 

“ Thp  mass  was  sung,  and  prayers  wcre  said, 
And  solcmn  requiem  for  the  dead ; 

And  bella  U>li’d  out  their  mighty  peal 
For  the  departed  spiriCs-wcal.” 

The  first  Christians  made  a wail  for  their 
dead,  as  at  the  funeral  of  St.  Stephen,  of 
whom  we  read,  "Fecerunt  planctum  mag- 
num super  enm.”J  Yet  it  became  the  cus- 
tom, in  a very  early  age  of  the  Church,  to 
suppress  all  public  lamentatione.  St,  Jerome 
testifies  that  at  funerals  it  was  usual  to  sing 
allelujah.  In  later  times,  however,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  provide  against  a retum 
to  the  ancient  pructice  of  the  heathen 
mourners, — so  prone  are  men  at  all  times  to 
succumb  from  the  snpematural  elevalion  of 
faith.  The  Pagan  cxcessive  wail  for  the 
dead  was  strictly  forbidden  by  the  canons, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Burchard.  “ Nothing, 
(say  they)  should  be  sung  but  psalms  and 
prayers  for  the  soul,  and  kurie  eleison.” 
Among  the  interrogations  on  the  visitation 
of  a bishop  in  the  tenth  centurv,  we  read, 
“Whether  any  one  has  sung  orer  a dead 
man  in  the  night  diabolic  songs,  or  drank 
or  eat,  or  seemed  to  rejoice  at  his  death,  or 
if  dead  bodies  were  kept  with  noctumal 
rigils  in  any  other  place  besides  the  church  ?” 

• Let  Vigiles  de  U Mort  du  Roy  Charles  VII. 

f Lib.  II.  34.  ) Acto  viu.  2. 
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By  asynod  in  that  century,  the  clergy  are 
comraamlod  to  forbid  sucli  customs,  and 
all  laughter  over  the  dead.  “ Laics,  (say 
.the  canons)  who  observe  funera!  vigila, 
should  do  it  with  fear  and  trembling  and 
reverence.  No  orie  there  should  presume  i 
to  sing  diabolic songs,  orto  dance,  or  make 
jests,  whichthe  Pagansleamed  to  practise 
from  the  devii.  For  who  does  not  perceive 
that  it  is  diabolic,  not  only  alien  from  the 
Christian  religion,  but  even  contrary  to 
huinan  nature,  there  to  sing,  rejoice,  get 
drunk,  and  be  dissolved  in  laughter,  lay- 
ing  asido  all  piety  and  affection  of  charity, 
as  if  rejoicing  at  a brothers  death,  wherc 
grief  and  lamentation  with  weeping  ought 
to  resound  for  the  loss  of  a dear  brother. 
rrherefore,  such  insane  joy  and  pestiferous 
singing  must  be  altogethcr  prohibited  on 
the  authority  of  God.  But  if  any  one  de- 
sires  to  sing,  let  him  sing  kurio  eleison, 
otherwise  let  him  keep  silence.” 

When  the  modems  take  notice  of  any 
particular  abuse  connected  with  religion 
existing  in  society  at  present  thoy  confi- 
dently  ascribo  it  to  the  spirit  of  tho  middle 


j ages.  But  with  a vory  little  knowledge  of 
history  it  is  easy  to  discern  the  error  of 
| such  an  opinion.  Religion,  during  the 
| middle  ages,  was  engaged  in  an  incessant 
I struggle  to  abolish  the  corruptions  which 
had  existed  before  its  arrival : and  j>erhaps 
there  is  evidence  to  prove,  that  even  in  the 
tenth  century  there  was  a more  delicate 
sense  of  what  was,  or  was  not,  in  unison 
with  the  spirit  of  Christian ity  and  the 
mysteries  of  faith,  and  in  eonsequence  of 
the  greater  power  of  the  Church  to  correct 
e viis,  a much  more  correct  and  effective 
discipline  than  can  be  found  at  present 
Reader!  more  lines  I will  not  waste  in 
setting  forth  the  form  of  funeral  rites — for 
other  subjecta  so  thicken  upon  us,  that  on 
this  I cannot  longer  dwell.  We  have  seen 
the  dead  mun  committed  to  the  earth, 
with  the  ceremonies  which  were  attached 
to  his  office  andeondition.  “ No  more  his 
bed  he  leaves  ere  the  last  angel-trumpet 
blow.”  We  may  conclude  in  the  style  of 
Homer — Thus  did  they  bury  the  hero  and 
the  saint. 


CHAPTEIi  VIII. 


FiTURNING  now  from  the  sad 
spectacle  of  the  natural  side  of 
death,  let  us  see  what  the  his- 
tory of  the  middle  ages  records 
respecting  the  comfort  which 
was  reservod  for  thesc  moumers  in  the 
great  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion. 

We  have  seen  the  character  which  death 
assumed  during  tho  ages  of  faith,  attend- 
ing  the  sufferor  from  sickness  to  the  grave, 
where,  on  mere  natural  grounds,  it  would 
have  been  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all 
offices  respecting  him  were  temiinated,  and 
all  the  duties  of  the  survivors  fulfilled,  whose 
lips  his  name,  however  once  cherished  and 
familiar,  was  never  again  to  pass.  Thus  it 
was  in  the  ancient  world  omidst  the  darkncss 
andgloom  of  the  nightof  heathenism,  when, 
as  Pliny  says,  “ men  loved,  or  rather  pro- 
tended  to  love,  only  the  living,  and  did 


not  even  pretend  to  love  any  but  those 
who  were  prosperous : for  both  the  wretched 
and  the  dead  were  alike  forgotten."*  A 
man  of  extraordinarv  genius  and  renown 
like  Cicero,  indeed,  might  vainly  flatter 
himsclf  with  the  thought  of  the  fame 
which  awaited  hira,  and  say.  in  allusion 
to  his  death,  “ Longum  illud  tempus  quum 
non  ero,  magis  mo  movet,  quam  hoc 
exiguum.”  But  this  bo&st  only  renderod 
him  obnoxious  to  the  reproof  which  the 
same  philosopher  had  passed  upon  others. 
saying,  “Quoniam  hiec  plausibilia  non 
sunt,  ut  in  sinu  gaudeant,  gloriosi  loqui 
desinant."!  This  was.  in  truth,  a delusion 
too  palpablc  to  irapart  consolation  to  any 
heart.  The  fact  was  no  less  stubborn  be- 
cause  sung  in  immortal  verse  by  poets, 

• Epist.  Lib.  IX.  9.  t Tusctd.  III.  51. 
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that  when  any  ouo  diod,  all  the  benevo- 
lence  of  men,  as  Stesichorus  said,  perislied. 

Oavorrut  uvflpdr  iraa'  uWvt  avOpwttuv  X°Ftr* 

“ Time  will  abatu  thy  grief,”  says  Alces- 
tis, about  to  diu,  to  lier  liusbaud : “ the 
dead  are  nothing:"  or,  as  the  later  poet 
expressed  it, 

“When  we  dic,  we  arc  oaly  aabes  and  a ahade."* 

But  were  not  those  who  stili  continucd 
to  divide  time  by  calonds  in  possession  of 
sume  comfort  after  the  death  of  friends  ? 
Yes,  as  the  son  of  Nestor  says,  “ This  was 
the  privilege  of  mouruiug  mortals,  to  cut 
otf  the  kalr  aud  to  staiu  the  cheek  with 
tears.’’t 

To  persona  at  all  conversant  with  Chris- 
tian  history,  one  need  scaruuly  observe 
that  the  idua  of  death,  in  thu  mind  of 
those  who  were  its  witnesses,  had  undor- 
gone  a changc  no  less  complete  than  that 
wkich  affected  the  seutiments  of  those  who 
experienced  it  themselves.  The  modems, 
iudeed,  seduced  by  the  ravings  of  an  igno- 
rant fanatieism,  aud  originally  encouraged 
to  attend  to  them  by  the  artful  policy  of 
flagitious  potentates,  who  thirsted  for  the 
plunder  of  property  that  had  boen  conso- 
crated  to  sacred  purposes,  were  so  unhappy 
as  to  renounce  the  faith  of  the  koly 
Catholic  church,  in  respect  to  the  assist- 
anee  of  the  dead  aud  the  consolation  of 
those  who  moumed  for  them.  To  avnri- 
cious  and  insensible  hearts  it  was  a de- 
hghtful  prospoct  whieh  opened,  when  it 
was  announced  that  pateraal  inheritances 
were  no  longer  to  bring  with  them  the 
incumbrance  of  Bolemn  rites,  “est  sine 
sacris  hereditas." 

In  recording  the  work  of  destruction 
whieh  foUowed  the  adoption  of  the  new 
opinions,  tho  Pro  testam,  historiali  supply 
abundant  evidence  of  the  pious  solicitude 
with  whieh  men  in  ages  of  faith  had  pro- 
vided  for  the  rulief  of  those  who  had  risen 
from  flesh  to  spirit,  and  for  the  consolation 
and  advantage  of  their  posterity.  The 
mouldering  ruins  of  those  chantries  and 
boly  cbapuls  whieh  give  such  an  interest 
to  our  woods  and  mountains,  stili  attest 
it,  and  the  solemn  language  of  the  statutes 
preserved  in  such  instiiutions  as  were 
sutfered  to  remain  under  an  altered  forni, 
stili  supplies  an  exercise  for  the  ingenious 
faeility  with  whieh,  according  to  the  new 

• Hox.  Cana.  IV.  7.  t Od.  IV. 


moral  philosophy,  men  can  escape  from 
the  obligatiou  of  aceomplishing  their  vow. 

From  the  birth  of  Christianity  prayer 
for  the  dead  was  observed  as  a divine 
tradition  and  a deposit  of  failh.  Miles, 
the  1’rotcstant  Oxford  editor  of  the  works 
of  St.  Cyril  of  Jcrusalem,  acknowlcdged 
the  faet  in  these  words : “ It  is  most  true 
that  the  prayer  and  offering  for  the  dead 
prevailed  in  the  church  from  the  time  of 
the  apostles.”  That  anniversary  prayers 
for  the  dead  were  observed,  appears  from 
Tertullian.*  By  the  conelusion  whieh  St 
Perpetua  was  led  to  draw  from  her  two 
visions,  it  is  ciear  that  the  church  in  that 
early  age  believed  the  doctrine  of  the 
expiation  of  eertain  sins  after  death,  and 
that  she  prayed  for  the  faithful  departed. 
We  sue  too,  that  the  parents  of  St.  Agnez 
used  to  watch  by  night  at  her  sepulchre. 
St.  Augustin,  after  reinarking  that  in  the 
Book  of  Maccabces  it  is  read,  that  sacrifico 
was  oflered  for  the  dead,  adds,  “ Bnt  if 
this  hnd  not  boen  read  in  the  ancient 
scriptores,  it  is  not  a little  matter  that  the 
authority  of  the  universal  church  is  con- 
spicuous  in  this  custom,  where  the  com- 
mendation  of  the  dead  occurs  in  the 
prayers  of  the  priest  whieh  are  oflered  at 
the  altar  of  God."f  St.  Ambroso  says, 
“ that  tho  faithful  ought  not  so  much  to 
deplore  the  souls  of  the  departed,  as  to 
accompany  tliem  with  their  prayers,  that 
they  ought  not  to  draw  an  argument  for 
tears,  but  a subject  for  rccommendation 
to  the  Lord  ;”J  and  St  Clirysostom  says, 
“ that  they  should  assist  the  dead,  not 
with  lamentations,  but  with  prayers,  sup- 
plications,  and  alms.”§  St.  Augustin  says 
of  his  deceased  mother,  “ She  did  not 
command  us  to  provide  aromaties  for  her 
dead  body,  an  ospecial  monument,  an 
ancestral  tomb ; but  she  only  desired  that 
she  might  be  had  in  mernory  at  thy  altar, 
O God,  whence  she  know  that  Holy  Victim 
was  dispensed,  by  means  of  whieh  the 
liandwriting  that  was  against  us  has  been 
destroyed.  Inspiro  thy  servants,  O Lord, 
that  as  many  as  read  this  may  remember 
thy  servant  Monica  with  her  husband 
Patricius  at  thy  altar. ”||  This  was  to  pro- 
vide against  that  purifying  trial  whieh  may 
follow  death,  and  against  that  day  of  whieh 
tho  propheta  spoke,  when  the  Lord  should 
wasli  away  the  filth  of  the  sons  and  daugh- 

* I.ib.  de  Monogamia.  Id.  de  Corona  Militis, 
cap.  3.  t Do  cura  pro  Mortuis. 

1 Ad  Faustin.  II.  Epist.  8. 

I Ilum.  XLI.  in  Epist.  I.  ad  Coriatb. 

||  Confusa.  Lib.  XIX.  cap.  13. 
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ters  of  Sion,  and  oblito  rate  the  blood  from 
the  midst  of  them  with  the  spirit  of  judg- 
ment  and  with  the  spirit  of  burning,  when 
he  should  sit  burning  and  purifying  as  if 
gold  and  silver,  and  should  cleanse  the 
sons  of  Levi,  and  melt  them  as  gold  and 
silver,  when  the  sacrifice  of  Judah  and 
Jeru9alem  should  be  pleasingto  him  as  in 
the  primitive  days.*  The  fenrour  and 
charity  of  the  middle  ages  appear  in  no- 
thing  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  zeal 
of  men  to  assist  their  departed  friends. 
Many  of  the  epistles  in  the  collection  of 
those  of  St.  Boniface,  are  occupied  in  trans- 
mitting,  or  in  requiring  the  names  of 
priests  and  laymen  dcceased,  tliat  they 
may  be  commemorated  at  the  altar.  The 
friendship  of  the  holy  men,  whom  mis- 
sionary  zeal  had  scattered  through  distant 
rcgions,  finds  only  one  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  they  are  always  united  both 
in  life  and  death  in  the  heart  of  Jesus. 
Thus  Doto  writes  as  follows  to  the  Bishop 
Lullo : “ quamvis  terrarum  longitudine 
separati  videmur,  tamen  et  terrarum  long- 
inquitas non  dividit  mente,  quos  charitas 
divina  conjunxit  in  corde.”f  On  this 
principle  they  might  liave  used  the  words 
of  Pindar,  expreseing  their  belief  that  the 
dead  take  an  interest  in  the  fortune  of 
their  surviving  relations  on  earth. 

KaraKp{rrrr€i  d’  ov  «W 

Svyyovtop  Ktdvav 

The  celebration  of  the  memory  of  the 
dead  on  the  third,  seventh,  tliirtieth,  and 
anniversary  day,  is  a most  ancient  i usti  tu - 
tion,  as  appears  from  St.  Augustin  and 
other  fathers.  Amalarius  and  Aleum  ex- 
plain  the  mystic  reason  of  these  days  as 
follows : “ the  *hird  day  after  the  obit,” 
say  they,  “is  celebrated  to  express  our 
trust  in  tho  future  resurrection,  from  the 
memory  of  our  Saviours  rising  on  the 
third  day;  the  seventh  day  expresses  a 
general  number  or  a totality,  on  which  we 
pray  that  ali  their  sins  may  be  fojgiven.” 
“Luctus  mortui  Septem  dies,”  says  the 
Scripture  ;§  and  thus  tho  sons  of  Jacob 
celebrated  the  obsequies  of  their  father 
during  seven  days  ;[]  or  because  the  seventh 
day  is  the  sabbath,  we  pray  the  Lord  of 
the  sabbath  to  give  them  etemal  rest. 
The  thirtieth  day  is  observed  in  confor- 
raity  to  the  venerable  examples  of  the  Old 

* S.  Augustini  de  Civit.  Dei,  Lib.  XX.  c.  25. 

t Bonifacii  Epist.  LXXXIV. 

1 Olymp.  Lib.  VII.  5 Eccles.  22.  13. 

!|  Genes.  I.  10. 


Testament,  as  when  the  children  of  Israel 
wept  for  Aaron  during  the  space  of  thirty 
days,  and  when  Moses  died  they  wept  for 
him  thirty  days  in  the  plains  of  Moab.  And  ' 
the  anniversary  is  repeated,  that  in  the  event 
of  their  being  stili  exposed  to  the  purify-  , 
ing  flames,  they  may  be  assisted  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  faithful,  for  much  it  avails 
them,  the  re  to  be  the  object  of  the  prayers 
of  such 

“ Whoae  willa 

Have  root  of  goodnesa  in  them.*'* 

Cardinal  Bona,  speaking  of  the  office  of 
the  dead,  says,  “ that  it  was  by  an  especial 
Providence  that  leamed  men  from  the  vepr 
age  of  the  apostles,  employed  themselves  in 
describing  the  received  rites  of  the  church, 
because  the  Holy  Spirit  foresaw  that  heresy  , 
in  the  latter  ages  would  attempt  to  pervert  | 
and  confound  all  tliings.”f  The  office  of  the 
dead  begins  absolutely  without  an  invoca- 
tion  of  the  divine  assistance,  or  glorificaUon 
of  the  most  holy  Trinity,  or  benodiction,  or 
any  rite  indicating  joy,  “in  order,  as 
Amalarius  says,  “to  correspond  with  what 
took  place  at  the  death  of  our  Lord."  Car- 
dinal  Bona  observes,  “that  generally  when 
we  pray  for  the  dead,  we  are  reminded  ot 
our  own  end ; they  are  dead  and  we  are 
also  to  die,  they  yesterday,  we  to-morrow/J 
What  an  advantage,  then,  had  the  pious 
charity  of  our  ancestors  provided  for  the 
living  also  in  their  foundations  for  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  dead?  “Memorare 
novissima  tua,  et  in  a?tornum  non  pecca- 
bis.” The  anniversaries  of  kings  were 
celebrated  in  Gaul  in  a very  early  «g®-  ' 

Celebrated  were  those  of  Clovis,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  now  of  St.  Genevieve, 
that  of  his  son  Childebcrt,  in  the  mona.*- 
tery  of  St.  Vincent,  now  of  St.  Germain 
des  Pr&s,  and  that  of  Dagobert,  in  the  | 
church  of  St.  Denis,  of  which  there  was 
no  monument  to  trace  the  beginning.§  Id  < 
the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  of  Itavenna, 

I saw  several  very  ancient  inseriptions  in 
stone,  to  commemorate  the  obligation  ot 
the  canons,  to  celebrate  a solemn  mass  ot 
requiem  on  certain  anniversaries,  which  it 
wa9  the  object  of  these  inseriptions  to  spe- 
cify.  Luther  of  Brunswick,  grand  masu* 
of  the  Tcutonic  order,  in  his  last  illness 
desired  himself  to  be  removed  to  Kcenigs- 
berg,  in  order  to  make  his  devout  prayer 

• Dante  Purg.  XI.  _ 

+ De  Divina  Psalruod.  p.  271. 

| Mabillon  Prcfat  in  111.  Secui.  Bencdict  |o- 
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in  tbe  catbedral  which  be  bad  lately  as- 
sistet) to  erect.  He  gave  ordera  tbat  he 
should  be  buried  in  tbe  niidst  of  the  choir, 
and  that  over  his  grave  a light  should  for 
ever  burn,  for  maintaining  which  he  left 
funds,  and  that  a dole  and  a feast  should 
be  always  made  on  tho  anniversary  of  his 
deatb,  when  a solemn  requiem  should  be 
sung.  This  was  “ the  puro  and  wise 
master,"  as  he  was  styled ; “ the  poet,  tho 
just  man,  the  mild  ruler,  the  devout  friend 
of  the  monks  and  of  the  poor.”*  Suger 
composod  lessons  for  matins  recording  the 
virtues  of  Louis-le-Gros,  which  were  read 
in  churches  where  liis  anniversary  was 
celebrated.  It  became  a general  custom 
to  found  and  erect  chapels,  and  Bometimea 
even  monasteries,  on  fields  of  battle,  where 
prayer  should  be  eonstantly  offered  up  for 
the  souls  of  the  slain.  Battle  Abbey,  in 
Sussex,  was  a celebrated  instance,  and  in 
Switzerland,  the  chapels  of  Mortgarten  and 
llorat  have  been  visited  by  most  travellets 
in  that  eountry.  After  the  great  battle  at 
Budau,  in  1870,  the  Teutonic  knights 
erected  three  chapels  in  which  masses  and 
vigils  were  to  be  performed  for  the  souls 
of  the  fallen ; two  were  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rudau,  and  the  third  on  tho  Laptau, 
and  on  the  spot  where  the  hcroic  marshal 
feli,  the  grand-inaster  placod  a vast  monu- 
ment,  on  which  the  names  of  the  heroes 
were  inscribed.f  The  poor  gained  nothing 
by  the  abolition  of  thcse  anniversarios  con- 
sequent  on  the  setting  up  of  a new  religion. 
King  Edward  I.  when  he  founded  obits 
for  his  queen  Eloaaor,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  provided  also  that  money  should 
be  given  to  the  poor  that  came  to  the 
solemnization  of  the  same.  King  Ilenry 
V.  founded  perpetually  one  day  every  week, 
a dirge  with  nine  lessons,  and  a mass  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  same  abbey  church, 
for  the  soui  of  King  Kichard  the  Second, 
and  be  appointed  that  on  each  of  these 
davs  six  shillings  and  eightpencc  should 
be  given  to  the  poor  people,  and  on  his 
anniversary,  that  twenty  pounds  in  pence 
should  be  distributed  to  the  most  needful. 
These  solemn  anniversaries,  like  that  of 
the  great  baron,  mentioned  by  Dante,  as  he 
whose  namc  and  worth  the  festival  of 
Thomas  stili  revives  because  commemo- 
rated  on  that  day,J  were  the  means  of 
multiplying  those  sublime  and  consoling 
olfices  of  religion,  in  which  menexperienccd 
the  purest  delight,  as  well  as  the  most 

• Voiit  Geachichtc  Preuascns,  IV.  512. 

♦ Id.  V.  ‘220.  } Parad.  XVI. 


salutary  impressions ; for  of  them  we  may 
say  with  truth,  “ Hiec  sunt  solatia,  heec 
fomenta  summorum  dolorum."  Then  it 
was  that  they  were  led  to  meditate  on — 

11  That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 

When  heaven  and  carlh  ahatl  pass  away 

to  considor  within  their  hearts 

“ What  power  shall  be  the  siiuier’a  st&y  ? 

H ow  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day  ? 

When  shrivelling  like  a parched  seroll, 

Tbe  ilaming  heaveua  tugether  roll ; 

When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread, 

Swells  the  high  trurnp  that  wakea  the  dead.” 

And  to  pray  devoutly,  in  silence  wceping, 

“ Oh ! on  that  day,  that  wratkful  day, 

When  man  to  judpment  wakes  from  clay, 

Be  thou  the  trembilng  ainner'a  atay, 

Though  heaven  and  earth  shall  paaa  away  1'* 

And  what  did  the  church  tcach  the  wbile, 
respecting  the  efficacy  of  these  suffrages  in 
behalf  of  the  dead '?  You  may  leam  this 
from  tho  canons  of  the  church  in  Ircland, 
which  were  passed  in  about  tho  eighth  cen- 
tury.  The  Synod  says,  “ In  four  modos 
does  the  church  offer  for  the  souls  of  the 
dead.  For  the  greatly  good,  they  are 
thanksgivings  in  whom  the  oblation  hath 
nothing  to  oblite  rate ; for  the  greatly  sin- 
ful,  they  are  consolations  to  the  living ; 
for  those  who  were  not  greatly  good,  they 
conduce.to  their  obtaining  full  remission  ; 
and  for  those  who  were  not  greatly  siu- 
ful,  to  their  pains  being  rendered  more 
tolerable.”*  This  was  confomiable  to  tho 
words  of  St.  Augustin ; “ For  some  men 
after  their  deatli,  the  prayors  of  the  church 
or  of  pious  people  are  heard ; but  it  is  for 
those,  who  after  their  baptism,  neither 
lived  so  ili  as  to  be  judged  unworthy  of 
such  mercy,  nor  yet  so  woll  as  not  to  need 
such  mercy. "I  Bcsides  these  anniversaries 
and  the  solemn  scason,  which  was  expressly 
devoted  by  the  church  for  the  discharge  of 
this  sacred  duty,  there  were  innumerable 
occasions  on  which  it  was  usual  in  the 
middle  ages  to  apply  to  it.  “ The  church," 
says  St.  Augustin,  “ as  a faithful  mother, 
prays  for  all  her  children  departed,  that 
they  who  left  no  parents  or  friends  may 
stili  have  the  benefit  of  suffrage."J  In 
uiany  countries,  as  in  Franco,  it  was  the 
custom  for  “ le  Clocheteur  des  Trepasses 

• Capitula  Selecta  Canonum  Hibernans,  ex 
libro  XV.  cap.  ii.  apud  Dacher.  Spicilcg.  Tum.  IX. 

t De  Civitate  Dei,  Lib.  XXI.  cap.  '21. 

1 De  Cura  pro  Mortuis. 
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to  go  about  the  streets  at  night  with  a 
bell,  chanting  out  in  a solernn  tone, 

“ Rlveillez-vous,  gens  qui  donnez, 

Priez  Dieu  pour  les  Trepasses.” 

Marchangy  says,  **  that,  in  som  e pro  vinces, 
funds  used  to  be  left  by  will  to  churches 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a cry,  every 
Monday  at  one  o’clock  after  midnight,  to 
the  sound  of  two  bells  for  the  commemo- 
ration  of  the  dead.”  It  used  also  to  be  a 
pious  custom  ou  board  passage  boats,  as  we 
stili  find  in  those  which  take  passengers 
from  Naples  to  Sorrento,  and  in  many 
others  which  ply  upon  the  rivers  of  the 
north  of  Italy,  to  ask  a subscription  for 
masses  for  the  souls  in  purgatory. 

As  a couclusion  to  this  chapter,  let  us 
hear  the  affecting  words  in  which  jiilred, 
Abbot  of  Rivaulx,  speaks  of  his  love  for  a 
departed  friend,  who,  as  he  says,  “ had 
! adinitted  him  to  his  friend sh i p from  the 
very  commencement  of  his  conversion  to  a 
religious  life."  With  this  passage  the  first 
book  of  his  Speculum  Charitatis  ends,  and  j 
it  is  highly  worthy  of  our  utteution  in  this  j 
place,  as  revealing  the  thoughts  and  minds  j 
of  men  during  the  ages  of  faith,  with  j 
respect  to  the  mourning  ofsurvivingfriends, 
una  to  the  reasons  of  the  duty  which  de- 
volved  upon  them  to  pray  earnestly  for 
the  departed  soni.  “ Certainly,”  he  ex- 
claims,  “ as  far  as  my  eyes  can  discent,  O 
Lord,  there  was  nothing  in  thy  servant 
which  could  be  an  impediment  to  him  in 

itassing  to  thy  embraces  ; but  no  man 
uiows  what  is  within  man  unless  the  spirit 
of  man  which  is  in  him ; whereas  thy  eye, 

O Lord,  penetrates  to  the  dividi  ng  asunder 
of  soul  and  spirit,  and  is  a discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intentions  of  the  heart ; and 
i as  a certain  worthy  servant  said,  ‘ V®  etiam 
laudabili  vita;  hominum,  si  remota  pietate 
discutiatur.'  Rehold  then,  C)  Lord,  the 
source  of  my  fear  and  of  my  tears.  Attend 


to  them,  O thou  most  sweet  and  merciful 
Saviour  ! Receive  them,  O thou  my  only 
i hope,  my  one  and  only  refuge,  my  God ! 
Receive,  O Lord,  the  sacrifices  which  1 
offer  to  thee  for  my  beloved  friend,  and 
i whatever  stains  may  remain  in  him,  either 
pardon  or  impute  them  to  ine.  Strike 
me ; on  me  let  thy  anger  fall ; only  hide 
not  thy  blessed  face  from  him  ; withdraw 
not  thy  sweetness  from  him.  O my  Lord, 
let  him  experience  the  consolations  of  thy 
mercy,  which  he  so  earnestly  desired,  in 
which  he  so  securely  confided,  to  which  he  i 
| commended  himself  with  such  sweet  vehe-  j 
j mence,  during  that  night  when,  after  the  j 
i other  brethren  had  withdrawn,  and  one  j 
' only  was  left  to  watch  by  him,  he  was 
■ heard  to  break  forth  with  those  repeated 
words,  ‘Misericordiam,  misericordiam,  mi-  i 
1 sericordiam  !*  He  was  endeavouring,"  as 
they  say,  “to  sing  the  whole  of  that  verse, 

( ‘ Misericordiam  et  judicium  cantabo  tibi, 
Domine but  recalled  by  the  sweetness  of 
that  first  word,  he  could  proceed  no  farther, 
and  so  rested  in  the  repeti tion ; and  when 
he  saw  the  brother,  who  sat  by  his  bed, 
not  appearing  to  be  equally  impressed  with 
a sense  of  its  sweetness,  he  caught  his  | 
hand,  and,  pressing  it  with  earnest  emotion 
repeated  again,  ‘ Misericordiam,  misericor-  | 
diam.’  That  soul  seems  to  have  been 
dissolved  in  ineffable  joy  at  the  thought  of 
such  grace,  feeling  that  its  sins  were  ab- 
sorbed  in  this  immense  ocean  of  divine 
mercy,  so  that  nothing  was  left  to  oppress 
or  terrify  the  conscience.  As  for  me,  1 
. will  follow  thee  with  my  tears,  with  my 
j prayers,  with  the  sacrifice  of  our  Mediator. 
And  do  thou,  O Father  Abraham,  extend 
thy  arms  again  and  again  to  receive  this 
poor  one  of  Christ,  this  other  Lazarus, 
receiving  and  cherishing  him  as  he  returns 
from  the  miseries  of  this  life ; and  to  me 
i also,  who  so  loved  him,  grant  a place  of 
| rest  along  with  him  in  thy  bosom.” 
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jjglBppBPSH  EN  Clysses  was  conducting 
■HkR  * Neoptolemus  to  Troy,  tlie  ve.s- 
I S:  fi  ' sel  passed  within  sight  of  the 
M \ ’ r.  ; tomb  of  the  great  .‘Encides, 
p^-VSlA-3  Hn(|  ;n  ()ie  paintjng  which 
Quintus  Calaber  givea  of  this  voyage, 
there  is  an  admirable  struite  of  nature, 
truly  Homerie,  in  reference  to  it  : 

Toitri  t?  tij i ’lS(u<tn'  opiatv  (fHtivovTO  KoXatvm, 
Xpv<ra  r«,  sal  luivfowv  «3ov,  sol  Zlyiar  tiKfn) 

7 Vfitfoi  r Aicixifiao  fiiutppovos'  dXXd  fttv  <nht 
Vio,  Aaiprao  irvmtppavitov  ivi  0v/jio 
Afl£e  KtamXtfia.  ira  ol  /uj  itivBot  d ifyj 
&vfti>s  ivi  ir-rnfitaist.* 

I n the  ages  of  faith,  as  well  as  in  more 
aDcient  days,  it  was  a work  of  humanity 
and  of  religion  in  which  mourners  found 
a sweet  delight,  to  commemorate  the  dead 
even  by  a materia!  monument.  It  was  a 
Catholie  as  well  as  an  Homerie  practiee, 
by  means  of  sepulchres,  to  reuiind  the 
living  of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of 
human  life,  to  raise  a mound  or  a Symbol 
upon  the  spot  on  which  the  brave  or  good 
had  fallen,  to  pile  up  a tomb  upon  the 
abore  of  the  wild  sea, 

avSpds  Avtmjrano,  sal  iwofuvoivt 

Euripides  says,  “ that  the  traveller,  as 
he  passes  by  tbe  tomb  of  Alcestis,  will 
thitlier  bend  hia  devious  way,  with  rever- 
ence  gnze,  and  with  a aigh  smite  on  his 
breast.”  And  in  the  early  and  middle 
ages  of  Chriatian  bistory,  to  behold  a 
sepulchre,  and  to  supplicate  God  over  a 
particular  grave  would  be  the  object  of 
loug  and  painful  journeys. 

Who  knows  not  the  sublime  and  won- 
drous  event  which  of  itself  has  served  to 
designate  a long  period  of  the  ages  which 
we  aie  attempting  to  illustrato  ? Who 
has  not  eontinually  on  his  tongue  the  ages 
of  the  crusades ; the  agea  in  which  mou 
renounced  their  homes,  their  country, 
their  friends,  engaged  in  ali  the  horrors 
of  a long  and  perilous  navigation,  exposed 


themselves  to  the  dangers  of  an  Asiatic 
and  pestilential  climate,  willingly  rushed 
forward  to  encounter  death  in  every  form 
and  circumstance  that  could  render  it  pain- 
ful, and  ali  this  for  a tomb  ? 

In  such  an  age  it  was  natural  that  the 
spirit  of  mourning  should  have  developed 
itself  in  every  gracious  and  solemn  form 
that  harmonized  with  the  genius  of  love 
and  memorv,  that  it  should  have  perpe- 
tuated,  by  materia!  monutnents  on  this 
earth,  some  traces  of  the  aifection  of  chil- 
dren,  and  of  parenta,  and  of  friends,  that 
it  should  have  nmltiplied  those  sepulchres 
which  relate  the  tmtimely  departure  of 
heroic  ivorth,  which  exhibit  the  overflow- 
ings  of  youthfu!  snrrow,  or  the  caltn  and 
brief  expressions  of  cxperienced  wisdom, 
tombs  which  reeall  the  images  of  youth, 
and  beautv,  and  goodness, 

“ at  sixht  wliereof 

Tears  oftenstream  forth,  by  remembrance  wak’d, 

Whoso  sacred  stings  the  ptteoos  only  teel.”* 

Alban  Butler  remarks,  “that  the  primi- 
tive Christians  were  solicitous  not  to  bury 
their  dead  among  the  infidels,  as  appears 
from  Gamaliel's  care  in  this  respect,  men- 
tioned  by  Lucian  in  his  account  of  the  dis- 
covery  of  St.  Stephens  Telics,  as  also 
from  St.  Cyprian,  who  makes  it  a erime 
in  Martialis,  a Sponish  bishop.  to  iiave 
buried  Christians  in  profane  sepulchres.”! 
To  be  bnried  near  the  holy  martyrs  was  a 
great  object  of  their  desire  ; this  was  the 
wish  of  St.  Ambrose  in  dyittg,  for  which 
S.  Maximus  assigns  tbe  following  reason  : 
“ Hoc  a majoribus  provisum  est,  ut  sanc- 
torum ossibus  «ostra  corpora  sociemus,  ut 
dum  illos  tartarns  metuit,  nos  pa>na  non 
tangat."  In  the  cemetery  of  St.  Calixtus, 
pope  and  martyr,  on  tbe  Appian  way,  were 
buried  more  than  one  humlred  and  seventy- 
four  thousand  martyrs  and  forty-six  popes. 
With  what  awe,  with  what  unutterable  re- 
verence  did  1 deseend  into  the  catacombs  of 
St.  Calixtus,  of  St.  Cyriacus,  and  of  St. 
Marcellinus,  preceded  by  the  friar  lmlding 
tbe  stnall  taper,  which  every  moment 


• Od.  VII.  401. 
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seemeil  about  to  be  extinguished  by  a suci- 
di'n blast  from  sume  frc-li  passage  among 
the  sombre  raults ! Here  I was  told  St. 
Lucia  laid  the  body  of  St.  Sebas tian  : tbere 
was  found  the  body  of  St.  Cecilia  ; further 
on  was  diacovered  the  body  of  the  holy 
martyr  Maximus  ; on  this  side  lay  a pope, 
on  that  several  children.  O whut  a solemn 
and  religioni  place ! and  how  it  filis  the 
aoul  with  emotiims  indescribable  of  joy 
and  sorTOW  ; one  might  call  it  Pauailpns, 
wavfTn  rrjs  Xvcnft,  the  end  of  grief.  Truly 
here  death  hath  no  sting : the  grave  no  vic- 
tory.  One  wonld  wish  to  lie  down  here 
in  peaee,  that  one’s  soni  might  follow 
whither  these  are  already gone.  "Hospi- 
tes fuerunt  super  terram  et  ego : tanquam 
umbra  subito  transierunt  et  ego."  Into 
the  catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus  one  deteends 
from  the  Basilica  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  on 
the  wall  near  the  entranee  there  is  an  in- 
scription  on  stone,  containing  the  acconnt 
which  St.  Jerome  gires  of  thisvery  spot: 
" When  1 was  a boy  studying  at  Kome,” 
says  the  boly  doctor,  “ 1 nsed,  with  otber 
companions  of  my  age  and  inclination,  to 
go  about  diligentlv  every  Sunday  amidst 
the  sepulchrea  of  the  apostles  and  martyre, 
in  the  crypts  which  are  excavated  in  the 
depth  of  the  earth,  having  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  on  both  sides  for  walls,  and  where 
ali  things  are  so  obscure,  that  one  might 
say  the  prophetic  word  was fulfilled,  “De- 
scendant ad  infernum  viventes."  The 
acanty  light,  at  rare  intervola  admitted 
from  above,  only  tempers  the  horror  of  the 
darkness,  and  serves  to  deepen  the  black 
night  which  sncceeds  to  it.  One  is  re- 
minded  of  that  Virgilian  line, 

"Horror  ubique  animos,  simul  ipsa  silentia  ter. 
reut,"* 

In  early  times,  none  but  martyre, 
bi&hops,  and  abliots,  were  allowed  to  be 
buried  within  the  church.  No  title  of  no- 
bility  conferred  this  privilege,  and  no 
money  was  required  for  burial,  but  oblo- 
tions  were  received  and  even  enjoined  by 
many  kings. 

The  Koman  rttual,  however,  requires 
that  the  poor  should  be  buried  wholly 
gratis.  The  exclusion  of  hereties,  and  of 
such  as  died  deprived  of  ecclesiastical  peaee, 
was  a primitive  discipline  which  was  never 
renounced.  Thus  at  Ravenna,  the  sepul- 
chres  of  the  Arian  Goths,  and  of  the  minis- 
ters  of  King  Theodoric,  were  removed  out 

* S.  Hieronymi  in  Ezech.  Com.  cap.  40. 


of  the  churches,  as  soon  as  the  Catholics 
regained  possession  of  them  ; and  many  of 
these  are  now  arrangedin  a museum  with- 
in the  archiepisconal  palace.  At  the  same 
time  it  may  be  well  to  remark  how  religion, 
in  the  middle  ages,  guarded  men  from  con- 
tracting  any  superstitious  npinion  of  the  im- 
portance  of  burial  in  holy  ground,  and  from 
that  error  which  led  so  many  poets  of  sn- 
tiquity  to  describe  the  sepulclire  as  a place 
of  rest  for  the  body,  within  which  the  dead 
man  repoaed;  as  in  these  verses  whidb 
Cicero  ridicules : — 

“ Neque  sepulcrum,  quo  recipiat,  habeat,  porttm 
corporis; 

Ubi,  remissi  liumast  viti,  corpus  requiesci: 
aulis.” 

“ Is  it  an  injury  to  the  just  if  they  bc 
not  buried  in  thecemetery  of  the  church'" 
is  a question  that  occure  in  a work  ascribed 
to  St.  Anselm  ; to  which  the  answer  i> 
made,  “ By  no  means : for  the  whde  world 
is  the  temple  of  God,  which  is  consecrated 
by  the  blood  of  Christ ; and,  therefore, 
«hether  they  be  cast  out,  or  buried  in  the 
field,  or  in  the  wood,  or  in  the  marsh,  or 
in  what  place  soever,  they  are  alwtys  pre- 
served  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church, 
which  is  spread  over  the  whole  earth.  I»  it  i 
of  advnntage  to  the  just  to  be  buried  in  holy 
places  ? Places  become  sacred  in  which 
just  men  are  buried  ; but  to  thase  who  suf- 
fer it  is  of  advantage,  because  when  their 
friends  meet  there,  they  are  reminded  by 
their  monuments  to  offer  up  prayers  to  God 
for  them.  Is  it  of  any  Service  to  the  wick- 
ed  to  be  buried  in  a holy  place  f Nay.it  i 
is  rather  an  injury  to  be  associated  in  se- 
pulture  with  those  from  whora  they  sre 
fisr  separated  in  merit.”» 

AU  this  had  been  shown  by  St.  Aogus- 
tin  in  nnswer  to  Paulmius,  Bishop  of  Nola, 

« ho  had  consulted  him  on  being  entreated 
by  e certain  widow,  who  desired  that  the 
dead  body  of  her  son,  a fiuthfol  youth, 
might  be  buried  in  the  Basilica  of  the 
biessed  Confessor  Felix.  “ The  devotion 
of  the  mother  to  the  martyr,"  says  St. 
Augustin,  “is  itself  a supplication  in  behalf  i 
of  her  son,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  to  his 
advantage  to  be  interred  in  that  Basilico : 
adjuvat  defuncti  spiritum,  non  mottui  cor- 
poris locus,  sed  ex  loci  memoris  virus 
matris  affectus.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the 
only  advantage  to  the  dead  in  being  buried 
near  the  martyre  is,  that  by  commendiag 
them  to  the  patronage  of  martyra,  the 

• S.  Anselmi  Blucidarii,  Lib.  II,  ctp.  SI- 
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ardour  of  that  supplicatum  for  them  is 
increased.”* 

At  first,  indeed,  even  the bishops,  saints, 
and  martyrs,  were  buried  near  the  church ; 
“juxta  ecclesiam,”  as  Bede  eays  of  St. 
Augustins  body.  Tbis  was  in  the  front 
court,  the  Paradisus  Ecclesias,  as  at  Rome ; 
or  in  France,  Ecelesite  Parvisium.  The 
ancient  canons  forbid  any  one  to  be  buried 
within  the  church  itself.f  Thus,  before 
many  of  the  churches  of  Ravenna,  as  at  the 
cathedral  and  before  the  Basilica  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  stand  vast  sarcophaguses,  in 
which  great  personages  were  buried,  before 
it  was  permitted  to  entomb  any  one  within 
the  church.  Those  in  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Apollinare,  in  Classe,  containing  the  ashes 
of  the  early  archbishops,  have  been  placed 
within  during  later  ages,  for  originally  they 
stood  without.  Thus  stili  is  placed  at  St. 
Vitale  the  sepulchre  of  Isaac,  Exarch  of 
Ravenna,  that  illustrious  Armenian  who 
commanded  armies  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West,  and  whose  glory,  as  the  epitaph 
potnpously  sets  forth,  reached  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun  I 

Constantine  was  buried  in  the  porch  of 
the  Apostles  at  Constantinople  ; Honorius 
in  the  porch  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome ; St. 
Augustin,  the  first  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury,  was  interred  in  the  porci)  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  which  was  a church  of  his 
foundation  near  Canterbury,  and  together 
with  liirn,  six  other  archbishops  who  next 
succecded  him,  whose  relics  were  after- 
wards  removed  into  the  Abbey  Church. 

In  the  fourth  century,  bishops  were 
buried  within  thechurch ; though,  for  a long 
time  after,only  bishops,  abbota,  holy  priests, 
and  laics  of  the  utmost  sanctity,  were  al- 
lowed  to  be  buried  in  churches.  J By  de- 
grees,  however,  this  salutary  discipline  was 
broken  through,  and  persons  of  oli  ranks, 
without  regard  to  spiritual  qualifications, 
were  admitted  to  be  buried  within  the 
church ; the  only  distinctinn  required  being, 
that  laymen  should  be  placed  with  their 
feet  towards  the  altar,  while  ecclesiastica 
should  have  their  heads  next  it,  as  if  front- 
ing  the  people.  Stili  tbe  memory  of  the 
former  discipline  prevailed,  so  far  as  some- 
times  to  induce  great  princes,  through 
bumility,  and  as  an  expression  of  peni- 
tence,  to  command  that  their  bodies  should 
be  interred  without  the  walls.  An  instance 
of  this  occurs  in  the  history  of  Suger ; for 

• De  Cura  pro  Mortuis. 

t Thomassinus  de  Vct.  et  Nora  Ecclesiis  Dis. 
ciplin.  Pars  III.  Lib.  i.  c.  68. 

j Durandus  Rationale,  Lib.  I.  cap.  5. 


we  read,  that  wben  he  proposed  to  rebuild 
the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Denis,  the  en- 
trance  was  obstructed  by  a great  massive 
porch,  which  concealed  the  portal.  This 
had  been  built  by  Charlemagne  from  a 
pious  motive.  Pepin  his  father  was  buried 
under  that  spot,  not  laid  on  his  back,  like 
other  dead  men,  but  prostrate,  with  his 
face  against  the  ground,  in  order  to  denote, 
as  he  had  said,  that  he  wished  to  make 
amends  for  the  excesses  committed  by  his 
father,  Charles  Martel.  Charlemagne,  not 
enduring  that  his  father  should  lie  buried 
without  tbe  church,  had  built  this  huge 
porch,  that  by  this  contrivance  he  might 
be  within  it.  Suger,  however,  had  the 
body  removed  to  another  place,  and  the 
porch  destroyed.* 

The  Church,  in  several  synods,  proposed 
to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  respecting 
sepulchres,  and  strong  measures  were  en- 
forced  to  correct  the  abuses  which  time 
and  the  pride  of  family  had  introdnced. 
In  the  Council  of  Rheims,  in  the  year 
1 583,  it  was  decreed  that  no  tombs  should 
be  erected  higher  than  the  ground,  and 
that  no  statues,  or  military  standards,  or 
trophies,  should  be  placed  upon  them,  and 
that  the  dead  were  only  to  be  praised  in 
becoming  language.  “Quk  ad  pietatem 
et  preces  pro  mortuis  faciendas  spectent 
potius,  quam  defunctorum,  enarrandis  laud- 
ibus insumantur."')-  By  the  Council  of 
Tholouse,  in  the  year  1 590,  no  inscriptions 
or  emblems  were  to  be  placed  in  the  church 
but  such  as  were  approved  of  by  the  bishop 
or  archdeacon.  J The  occasion  of  these 
statutes  was  the  Pagan  taste,  which  had 
begun  to  affect  even  tbe  ancient  style  of 
sepulchral  architectare. 

The  tomb  of  the  Scipios  is  carved  in 
marble,  and  adorned  with  works  of  art ; 
but  the  sepulchres  of  the  martyrs  were 
rude  and  solemn.  In  the  Catacombs,  the 
inscriptions  and  emblems  over  the  Christian 
graves  are  very  simple — such  as,  “The 
holy  martyr,  Maximus.” — “ In  pace  Hip- 
politus,  amator  pauperum.” — “ Gregoria 
in  pace.”  Sometimes  there  is  an  iron 
grating  to  preserve  the  slab,  on  which 
some  saint  has  slept,  from  being  worn 
away  by  tbe  devout  kisses  of  the  faithful. 
In  the  cloister  of  St.  Paul,  in  those  of  St. 
Lorenzo  and  of  St.  Agne*  extra  Muros, 
and  in  the  porch  of  St.  Maria  in  Trastevere, 
as  also  in  one  gallery  in  the  Vatican,  you 

• Hist.  de  Suger,  Lib.  IV. 

e Can.  de  Sepull. 

* Thomassinus  de  Vet  et  Nova  Ecclcaiic  Dis* 
ciplin.  Pars  III.  Lib.  i.  cap.  68. 
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see  the  simple  inscriptiona  which  uscd  to 
be  placed  over  the  martyrs ; for  these 
slabs  have  been  removed  from  the  Cata- 
combs,  where  they  covered  the  apertures 
of  the  recesses  in  which  the  bodies  lay. 
The  emblem8,  which  are  in  general  but 
rudely  carved,  are  very  numerous.  You 
see  a bird  with  a branch  in  ita  bili, — a 
heart, — crossed  palms  ; — a ship  in  full  sail 
near  a tower,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
Hame ; — a man  holding  out  his  arma  ex- 
i tended  in  prayer ; — a boy  riding  on  a dol- 
phin ; — a barrel,  and  the  monogram  of 
Christ ; — a man  preaching  from  a pulpit, 
and  a bird  bringing  to  him  a branch  ; — 
an  anchor  ; — two  birdaabout  to  drink  from 
a chalice ; — one  bird  feeding  another ; — a 
fish,  a lion,  a leopard,  wheels,  hatchets, 
crooks  and  spears.  The  interest  inspired 
by  such  monumenta  must  of  courae  greatly 
exceed  what  can  be  generally  experienced. 
But  although  we  cannot  expect  to  feel 
aimilar  emotions  from  beholding  the  tombs 
of  a later  date,  there  ia  stili,  in  those  of 
the  middle  ages,  a majestic  simplicity,  a 
moat  venerable  air  of  holiness,  which  is 
enough  to  startle,  and  reduce  to  silent  awe, 
the  curious  observer  of  our  days.  I n the 
firat  place,  the  words  inscribed  upon  them 
are  generally  full  of  sublimity.  The  hea- 
then  aepulchral  inscriptiona,  preserved  in 
the  gallerv  of  the  Vatican,  are  very  minute 
in  apecifying  the  exact  age  and  the  abun- 
dant merita  of  the  persou,  who,  as  on  the 
modern  tomlis,  in  countries  that  have  aban- 
! doned  the  ancient  creed,  is  alwaya  shown 
to  have  been  “bene  meritus.”  Nothing 
however,  in  ancient  times,  bore  resem- 
| blance  to  the  vanity  and  bombast  of  the 
! modern  epitaphs,  of  which  that  on  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  in  St.  Pauls,  beginning, 
“ England,  Netherland,  the  heavens  and 
the  arts,”  may  be  assumed  as  the  perfect 
model.  This  was  not  the  style  adopted  in 
ages  of  faith.  The  tomb  of  Suger,  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis,  consisted  of  a simple 
! stone,  raised  about  three  feet  high,  on 
which  these  four  words  were  inscribed — 

I “ CY  l abbe  Suger,” — which  gives 
. occusion  to  Mabillon  to  remark  how  much 
nobler  was  the  style  of  inseri ptions  in  the 
{ middle  ages,  than  that,  so  full  of  pompous 
| affectatio»,  which  had  begun  to  introduce 
itself  in  his  time.* 

The  epitaph  in  brass  on  the  Black  Prince, 
in  the  cathedralof  Canterbury,  was  this. — • 
“ Here  lieth  the  noble  Prince,  F.dward, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  thrice-noble  King 

* De  Studiis  Monast.  Pars  II.  cap.  12. 


Edward  the  Third,  who  died  on  the  feast  jj 
of  the  Trinity,  in  the  year  of  grace,  1376 : | 
to  the  soul  of  whom,  God  grant  mercy. 
Arnen.” 

How  impressi  ve  are  those  old  English 
inscriptions  given  by  Weever,  like  that  at  . 
M inster  in  Shepey  : — “ In  the  most  holy 
name  of  Jesu,  pray  for  the  sowls  of  John  1 
and  Margnret — or  those  in  Stone  church:  I 
“O  merciful  Jesew,  have  mercy  on  the  | 
so wl  of  Sir  John  Dew.  Sweet  Jesew, 
grant  to  William  and  Ann  and  us,  ever- 
lastyng  lyff.  Pray  yow  hertely  for  charitie. 
Say  a Pater  Noster  and  an  Ave.” 

Thomas  Brenton,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
confessor  to  King  Richard  II.  who  travel-  | 
led  into  many  places  beyond  seas,  and  * 
preached  at  Rome  before  the  Pope,  being 
famous  for  his  learning  and  rare  endow- 
ments,  was  buried  at  Seale,  under  a inar- 
ble  stone,  on  which  was  his  portruiture, 
and  only  these  words  were  inscribed: — 
“Credo  quod  Redemptor  meus  vivit;" 
and  these  tigures,  1389. 

On  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Lombard, 
priest,  in  Stone  Church,  were  certain  Latin 
rhymes,  beseeching  whoever  passed  by, 
whether  he  were  a grown  man  or  only  a 
boy,  to  pray  that  his  soul  might  find  mercy. 

In  the  north  cloister  of  St.  Pauls  Cathe- 
dral,  a grave-stone  without  a name  had 
only  this inscription  : “Vixi,  peccavi,  peni- 
tui,  natur»  cessi.”  In  the  Temple  Church 
was  an  inscription,  imploring  prayer  for 
the  soul  of  Richard  Wye,  and  only  these 
lines  added  : — “ Domine,  secundum  delic- 
tum meum  noli  me  judicare.  Deprecor 
Majestatem  tuam  ut  tu  deleas  iniquitatem 
meam.”  The  epitaph  on  King  Edward 
the  Confessor,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  con- 
sists  of  these  three  hexameters: — 

“Omnibus  insignis  virtutum  laudibus  Heros, 

Sanctus  Edwardus  Confessor,  Kex  venerandus; 
Ouiuto  die  Jani  moriens  super  Kthera  scandit. 

Sursum  corda.  Moritur  Ann.  Dom.  1065.” 

| 

The  only  words  upon  the  tomb  of  that 
potent  noble,  William  Bourchier,  Earl  of 
Eu,  in  Normandy,  which  was  in  the 
Church  of  Little  Easton,  were  these : — 
Fili  Dei,  miserere  mei ; mater  Dei,  mise- 
rere mei.”  At  Boston  was  a fair  tomb, 
whereon  were  engraven  in  brass  the  nantes 
ofJohnDeynes  and  Katherine  his  wife, 
and  these  two  words  only  added,  “Re- 
spice, Respice !” — an  allusion  probably  to 
the  prayer  of  the  Passion,  which  begins 
with  these  words. 

The  sepulchral  inscriptions  upon  the  re- 
ligious,  and  on  certain  young  students,  in  , 
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the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban,  made  by  the  Abbot 
Whethamsted,  were  of  such  iuterost  and 
beauty  in  the  estimation  of  Weever,  that, 
although  the  brasses  containing  tbem  had 
been  plundered  from  the  grave-stones,  he 
yet  inscribed  them  in  his  hook,  having  col- 
lected  them  from  the  manuscript  of  the 
abbey.  In  Catholic  conntries,  which  have 
never  witnessed  the  barbarons  rage  against 
the  dead,  their  monumenta  should  be  ob- 
jecta of  minute  attention,  and  they  will 
often  repay  it.  I observed  a very  ancient 
sepulchral  slab  in  the  parement  of  the  old 
Cathedral  of  Ravenna,  to  commemorate 
Gregorius.  There  was  no  date  or  other 
notice,  but  only  the  fi  gure  of  a croas,  and 
written  under  it,  in  very  ancient  charac- 
tere, “O  crux  sancta,  adjuva  nos.”  In  the 
sanie  church  Gerardus,  archbishop,  who 
died  in  the  year  of  our  I.ord  1 13,  was  com- 
memorated  by  a simple  leaden  tablet.  I n 
the  cathedral  of  Sienna  I remarked  on  the 
pavement  a tomb  slab,  representing  a 
liishop  holding  clasped  in  both  hands  a 
book  open,  in  which  was  written,  “ Fir- 
miter credimus,  simpliciter  confitemur.” 
There  was  no  name  or  date  or  other  words. 
In  the  cloisters  of  the  Abbey  of  Fontenelle 
may  stili  be  seen  many  sepulchral  stones, 
very  small  and  humble,  with  no  other  or- 
nament  but  a little  Greek  cross  and  a 
simple  tear  under  it.  There  is  no  name 
engraved,  but  only  the  day,  month,  and 
year  of  the  departure. — It  was  well  for  a 
poet  or  a philosopher  when  it  devolved  on 
monks  to  compose  the  inscriptione  for  his 
tomb.  What  pilgrim,  who  has  visited 
Home,  has  not  been  iuduced  to  ascend  that 
toilsome  hili  on  which  stands  the  humble 
convent  ofSt.  Onufrio?  Within  thecourt 
are  two  orange  trees  of  great  height,  reach- 
ing  above  the  cloistered  arches,  and  even 
overshadowing  the  Windows  in  the  upper 
stage.  In  the  church,  at  the  leftbandof 
the  Western  door,  on  entering,  is  a small 
slub,  on  which  you  read  these  words: — 
"The  bones  of  Torquato  Tasso  lie  here. 
Lest  the  stranger  should  not  know  the  spot, 
the  bretbren  have  marked  it  with  this 
stone."  Did  not  the  poor  Hieronymites 
know  how  to  write  the  poet’s  epitaph  ? 

In  the  middle  ages,  as  in  Italy  and  other 
Catholic  countries  at  the  prcsent  day, 
there  was  often,  in  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
a kind  of  struggle  indicated  betwecn  hu- 
mility  and  the  desire  of  edifying  the  living, 
by  attesting  some  peculiar  trait  in  the 
character  of  the  dead.  Thus  I have  fre- 
quently  observed  some  testimonyof  this 
kind:  on  one  it  would  be,  “Pious  towards 


God on  another,  “ A lover  of  the  Poor 
on  another  “ Devout  in  the  care  of  T em- 
ples."  Men  had  not  to  compose  epitaphs 
for  persons  like  Timocreon  of  Rhodes,  on 
whose  tombs  a sentence  of  piety  would 
sound  like  a satire,  or  the  anticipation  of 
God’s  judgment.  On  the  tomb  of  Lodo- 
vico  de  Bellomonte,  liishop  of  Durham, 
who  lay  buried  before  the  high  altar  in 
that  church,  were  engraven  in  brass  certain 
divine  and  celestial  sayings  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  which  he  used  peculiarly  to 
select  for  his  spiritual  consolation.”* 

In  the  Campo  Sunto  at  Pisa  is  a tomb 
associated  with  many  hiBtorical  recollec- 
tions  of  saintly  intereat,  on  which  the  in- 
scription,  if  not  in  the  best  style  of  latinity, 
at  least  presents  a singular  contrast  to  the 
style  of  those  Pagan  epitaphs  with  which 
it  is  surrounded,  being  preserved  there  as 
relics  of  art.  On  this  tomb,  which  con- 
tained  the  ashes  of  the  mother  of  the 
Countess  Matilda,  we  read — 

“ Quamvis  peccatrix  sum  Domina  vocata  Beatrix 

In  tumulo  missa  jaceo  quie  Comitisaa.” 

Indeed,  to  examine  the  sepulchres  of 
the  middle  ages,  which  yet  remain,  forma 
one  of  the  most  interesting  employments 
for  the  leisure  of  a philosophic  truveller, 
who,  like  Pausanius,  after  traversing  Greece, 
may  find  it  well  to  occupy  one-half  of  his 
relation  with  the  description  of  tombe. 
Where  docs  he  feel  deepcr  emotion  than, 
for  example,  on  entering  the  cathedral  of 
Salerno,  to  behold  the  sepulchre  of  that 
6ublime  and  illustrious  saint,  Pope  Gregory 
VII.,  who  died  there  a fugitive,  repeating 
these  words  with  his  last  breath — “ Dilexi 
justitiam  et  odivi  iniquitatem  ; propterea 
morior  in  exilio."  With  what  a sweet 
melancholy  does  one  wander  through  the 
cloisters  of  the  great  monastery  adjoining 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Anthony  at  Padua,  or 
poss  before  the  numerous  chapcls  in  that 
vast  church,  reading,  as  one  walks,  the 
inscriptions  over  the  learned,  or  the  saintly 
or  heroic  dead ! What  a testimony  do 
they  fumish  to  the  spirit  and  manners  of 
C atholic  times  ! Some  commemorate  the 
warrior  who  United  letters  and  philoeophy 
with  arms  i who,  in  his  Life  time,  many  a 
noble  act  achieved,  both  by  his  wisdom  and 
his  sword.  Such  are  the  tombs  of  Stephen 
de  Ripa,  of  the  Ubaldini  family,  and  of 
Ascanio  Zabaralla;  others,  the  holy  and 
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profoundly  learned  monk,  who,  after  a 
iong  course  of  public  teaching  of  theology 
in  that  ancient  university,  departed  to  the 
•auree  of  truth.  These  are  chiefly  to  friars 
of  the  aeraphic  order  of  St.  Francis,  who 
are  represented  teaching  on  their  sepul- 
chres.  Other*,  again,  as  that  tomb  of  the 
Polish  knight,  A damus  Zalinsky,  record 
the  studious,  chaste,  and  raliant  travelier, 
who  had  seen  Africa  and  Asia,  and  who 
had  reaolved  upon  visiting  Jerusalem, 
when  death  constrained  him  to  leave  here 
his  toil-worn  lirnbs.  On  one  aepulchre,  as 
on  that  of  Andrew  Arcolus,  you  are  told  of 
the  mathematician  and  astronotner,  who 
United  aeal  for  Science  with  piety  to  God. 
Such  is  the  testimony  to  his  virtue,  con- 
reyed  in  these  lines — 

“ Astrorum  motus  omnes,  arcanaque  prompsit 

Dextera ; meua  hsret  qui  moret  aatra  Deo." 

On  another,  of  the  orator  who  loved 
peuce,  and  who  stndied  to  preserve  it  to 
his  fellow-citisens.  Such  is  the  inscrip- 
tion  on  Father  1’aulin,  which  is  intended 
to  transmit  nothing  more  respecting  him 
to  posterity  than  that  he  loved  peace  and 
pursued  it.  There  are  tombs,  as  that  of 
Wealing,  the  Mindan  knight.  to  the  learn- 
ed  and  devoted  physician,  who  had  visited 
Egypt  for  the  sake  of  studying  exotic  roots, 
and  of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  all  arts ; 
and  who,  on  returning,  falis  a victim  to 
his  pious  labours  in  gratuitously  tending 
the  sick  poor  in  a time  of  pestilence.  There 
are  others  which  attest  the  miracles  of 
humility  and  of  seraphic  ardour,  which 
have  lieen  wrougbt  by  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion  in  the  breasts  of  the  leurned,  and  of 
those  endowed  by  heaven  with  extraordi- 
nary  genius.  Such  is  the  tomb  of  that 
illustrious  woman,  Helen  Cornelia  Lucretia 
Piscopia  Cornaro,  who  United  an  admirable 
sublimity  of  soul,  and  a most  tender  piety, 
to  prodigious  knowledge,  being  mistress  of 
seren  languages ; so,  that,  being  greatly 
honoured  by  the  princea  of  Europe,  and 
especially  by  Pope  Innocent  XI.,  and  after 
deroting  herself  to  a life  of  religious  and 
philosophic  contemplation,  coming  to  Padua 
in  obedience  to  the  command  of  her  father, 
she  received  publicly  the  laurei  crown  of 
philosophy,  an  example  unparalleled  within 
the  memory  of  man  in  that  celebrated 
college.  There  are  others,  too,  erected 
over  the  diligent,  innocent,  amiable,  and 
holy  youth,  who.  in  the  midst  of  his  acade- 
mic  studies,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
kindness  to  the  poor,  and  his  ardent  desires 


after  the  heavenly  country,  whose  only 
fault  was  too  mucb  applicat  ion,  and  too  litde 
care  of  himself.  Such,  or  aimilar,  is  the 
character  ascribed  on  their  sepulchres  to 
Henry  de  Gram  the  Saxon,  Camillus  Bona- 
ventura  the  Koman,  I.udovictis  of  Brixia, 
l rederick  Rota  of  Bergamo,  and  a number 
of  other  young  nohlemen  and  studento, 
who  died  during  their  course  at  that  nni- 
versity  ; and  to  some  of  whom,  having  no 
parents,  the  slab  is  erected  by  their  dearest 
college  friend.  The  atfecting  inscriptioa 
on  the  tomb  of  Andrew  Canxki,  s yonog 
Pole,  who  died  on  his  travels  in  Italy, 
would  apply  to  many  a pilgrim  who  visited 
that  sacred  land  without  ever  seeing  the 
day  of  retura — 

" Itslism  peragro  dum  sospes  quinque  per  simos, 

Hei  putrium  repetens  mors  mihi  vertit  iter." 

There  are  tombs  which  aeem  to  admonish 
the  liviug  in  asking  indulgence  for  the 
dead.  Such  is  that  tomb  of  John  Trivulsi» 
Magnus,  in  the  church  of  St.  Nazarus  at 
M ilan,  on  which  is  written,  “ .1  oan  J acobus 
Magnus  Trivultius  Antonii  filios,  qui  nun- 
quam quievit  quiescit.  Tace.”  And  such 
that  tomb  over  the  beautiful  Agnes  in  the 
Abbey  of  Jumieges,  on  which  was  this 
short  and  touching  epitaph — “ Cy  gist 
Damoiselle  Agnes  Seurette,  en  son  vivant 
dame  de  benute,  Dissoudum  et  de  Vernon- 
suo-Seine,  pitieuse  aux  puuvres,  laquelle 
trespassa  le  9 Fevrier  en  Pan  1449.”* 
'There  are  others  which  seem  not  so  mnch 
the  tombs  of  men  as  the  true  monuments 
of  chivalrous  and  Castilian  honour.  Such 
are  those  two  sepulchres  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  la  Nova  at  Naples,  which 
were  generously  raised  by  the  Duke  of 
Sessa,  nephew  of  the  Great  Gonzulve  and 
Govemor  of  Naples,  to  two  unfortunate 
warriors,  who  were  his  enemies,  Lantrec 
and  Pierre  Navarre.  There  are  some 
tombs,  which  so  abruptly  present  the 
imoge  of  private  domestic  virtues  nmidst 
the  solemn  magnificence  of  sepulchral  srt, 
that  it  is  bardly  possible  to  view  them 
without  weeping.  They  affect  the  stranger, 
too,  because  in  a foreign  and  beauleous 
land,  they  remind  him  of  the  virtues  of 
his  own,  or  rather  that  in  every  country 
the  amiable  disposition  is  the  same.  Such 
is  that  tomb  in  the  Campo  Santo,  near 
Bologna,  of  a young  Genoese,  of  Patricisn 
family,  John  Baptist  Sebastian  Cattaneo 
de  Volta,  whose  innocent  boyish  form  is 
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represented  a bove,  and  of  the  manners  of 
wliose  holy  youth  a simple  and  touching 
account  is  given,  describing  how  he  sighed 
after  heaven,  and  how  for  the  first  time  he 
guve  his  parenta  sorrow  when  he  died. 
Some  tombs  there  were  j attesting  the 
bonds  of  a mysterious  friendship,  such  as 
that  iu  the  monastery  of  Medianum,  which 
commemorated  two  brethren,  John  and 
Benign,  both  disciples  of  St.  Hydulph, 
both  born  on  the  same  day,  and  who  were 
never  separated  from  each  other  from  child- 
hood  ; having  been  educated  together, 
trained  in  the  same  studies,  clad  in  the 
monastic  cowl  on  the  same  day;  having 
lived  together,  follen  sick  together  on  the 
same  day,  died  and  received  into  Heaven 
on  the  same,  and  then  their  bodies  buried 
in  one  tomb.*  There  were  tombs  which 
seemed  erected  for  the  peculiar  delighl  of 
poets.  Such  were  those  in  the  church  of 
St.  Francis  at  Ferrara  to  commemorate 
heroes,  sung  by  Ariosto.  There  were  others, 
as  if  to  proclaim,  without  vanity,  the  force 
of  aucestral  virtue,  such  as  that  in  the 
church  of  Ecouen  to  the  family  of  Chardon, 
on  which  one  reads — 

"Chardonete  gentis  cernis  commune  sepulcrum, 
Conspicuos  clero,  Marte,  tu  lique  viros.*' 

There  are  tombs  on  which  the  inscription 
seems  to  combine  the  playful  irony  of 
Socrates,  during  his  last  moments,  deseri  bed 
so  snblimely  in  the  1'hatdo,  with  the  serene 
majesty  of  the  Gospel.  Such  is  that  se- 
pulchre  in  the  cathedral  of  Ravenna,  on 
which  these  words  are  inscribed — “ Hic 
non  jacet  Donatus  Capra.  S.  Raven.  Ec- 
clesia; canonicus.  Illud  tantum  hic  jecit 
quod  jacere  potuisset  in  hoc  monumento : 
mortalia  deposuit  qui  totum  virtute  se 
voluit  immortalem.  Medicus  fuit  sed  alios 
curavit  non  se  ipsum.  Suum  esse  nihil 
censuit  proster  animum.  Et  hoc  nunquam 
sgrotavit.  Sal.  MDCIIL.  recessit."  At 
least,  the  style  of  this  inscription  presents 
a great  contrast  to  the  first  line  on  a 
neighbouring,  but  far  more  illustrious  se- 
pulchre  — 

“ Hic  Claudor  Danthes  Patris  extorna  ab  oris.” 

But  it  was  not  merely  in  the  style  of  the 
inscriptione  that  the  interest  of  the  ancient 
Catholic  sepulchres  consisted.  The  de- 
signs,  the  emblems,  the  images,  were  ali 

* Chronie.  Scnoniensis,  Lib.  II.  c.  xi.  apud 
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strongly  characteristic  of  the  ages  of  faith. 
Undoubledly,  pomp  and  magnificence  be- 
longed  to  the  sepulchres  of  the  great. 
"Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  dwelleth," 
as  Lord  Bacon  says,  “more  richly  dead  in 
the  monument  of  his  tomb  than  he  did 
alive  in  Richmond,  or  any  of  his  palaces." 
King  Henry  III.  caused  a coffin  to  be  made 
of  pure  goid  and  precious  stones  for  the 
holy  relics  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
so  artificially  was  it  carved  by  the  most 
cnnning  goldsmiths,  that,  although  the 
matter  was  of  inestimable  value,  “ yet  the 
workmanship  excelled  it,"  as  Matthew 
Paris  saith.  When  Henry  V.  died,  his 
queen,  Catherine,  caused  a royal  6gure  to 
be  placed  upon  his  tomb,  covered  ali  over 
with  silver  piate  gilded,  the  head  of  which 
was  of  massive  silver ; so  that,  at  “ the 
reformation,"  when  the  “battering  ham- 
mersof  destruction,"  as  Master  Speed  saith, 
“ did  sound  in  every  church,"  it  was 
broken  and  carried  off  as  a prize,  and  only 
a headless  monument  left.  “ The  funeral 
pomp  and  the  solemn  monuments,  adorned 
with  images  and  precious  stones  ought 
not,”  says  Savedra,  “ to  pass  for  signs  of 
vanity  in  princes,  but  rather  as  evidence 
of  a generous  piety,  which  marks  the  lnst 
bounds  of  human  greatness,  and  shows,  in 
the  magnificence  with  which  it  honours 
their  ashes,  the  respect  which  is  due  to 
majesty,  for  tombs  are  a mute  hislory  of 
the  duties,  and  the  end  of  man."*  Neither 
ought  this  care  of  monuments,  or  attention 
to  the  preservation  of  particular  bodies,  to 
be  regarded  as  arguing,  in  the  men  of 
past  times,  any  inconsistency  in  their  firm 
belief  respecting  the  general  resurrection 
of  the  flesh.  The  moderns  would  have 
had  nothing  to  teach  them.  “ The  dead,” 
says  Louis  of  Blois,  “ moulder  into  ashes, 
or  are  devoured  by  dogs  ; but  ali  the  par- 
ticles  that  are  dispersed  are  whole  to  God, 
for  they  are  in  those  elementa  of  the  World 
whence  they  first  came  out  when  we  were 
made ; we  see  them  not,  but  God  knows 
whence  he  can  bring  them  forth  again, 
since,  before  we  were,  he  know  how  to 
produce  us.”t  The  emblems  upon  tombs, 
and  the  whole  development  of  sepulchral 
architecture  in  the  middle  ages,  indicated 
a mind  essentially  Christian  ; and  the  de- 
parture  from  this  style,  in  the  deplorable 
times  which  followed,  was  loudly  lamented 
by  all  who  retained  any  reverence  for 
antiquity.  " If  any  one,"  says  Weever, 
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" shall  seriously  survev  the  tombes  erected 
in  these  our  daycs,  and  examino  the  parti- 
culare of  the  pereonagea  irrought  upon  their 
tombes,  he  may  easilv  discerne  the  vanity 
of  our  tnindes,  vailed  under  our  Cantasticke 
habits  and  attires,  which,  in  time  to  corne, 
will  be  rather  provocaticiis  to  vice  than 
incitationi  to  virtuo;  and  so  the  Tetnple  of 
God  ihali  bocome  a nchoolehou.se  of  the 
monstrous  habiti  and  attirei  of  our  present 
age  ; and  which  ii  worw,  they  garnish  their 
tombes  now  adaye*  with  the  pictures  of 
naked  men  and  wotnen,  and  bring  into  the 
Church  the  niemories  of  the  heatheu  gods 
and  goddesses."* 

Upon  the  sepulcbres  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  1’assion,  or  Resurrection  of  our  Lord, 
wcra  the  most  ordinarv  representations. 
Kings  and  nobles  of  illuitriout  houses  sought 
no  separation  from  ecclasiastics  in  tbe  orna- 
menta to  be  placed  upon  their  graves.  The 
magnificent  touib  of  Louis  XII.  and  Anne 
of  Bretagne,  which  was  exocuted  by  Pani- 
Ponce,  was  surrounded  with  statues  of  the 
twelve  Apostles.  The  tomb  of  O Pier* 
Shoonks,  lorei  of  an  ancienl  decayed  house, 
well  moated  near  Burnt  Polliam,  who  dicd 
twenty  years  after  the  conquest,  which  is  in 
the  church  of  Pelharn  pernix,  contaius  his 
figuro,  carved  in  stone,  and  about  it  are 
represented  an  eagle,  a lion,  a bnl),  and  an 
angel,  to  denote  tbe  four  evangelists.  Upon 
the  wali  of  St.  Pauls  Cathcdral,  in  London, 
was  the  image  of  Jesus,  as  also  the  figuro 
of  a lady  kneeling  before  it,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion,  “ Hero,  before  the  image  of  Jesu,  lieth 
the  worshipful  and  right  noble  Ladie  Mar- 
garet,  Coimtesse  of  Shrewsbury,  late  wife  of 
tbe  true  and  victorious  knight,  John  Talbot, 
Earlo  of  Shrewsbury,  which  Countess  passed 
from  this  world  the  founeenth  day  of  June, 
iu  the  year  of  our  Lord  1468 ; ou  whose 
soule  Jesu  have  mercy.  Amen.” 

Who  has  not  experienced  a mysterions 
influence  on  regarding  the  sepulcbres  of  the 
middle  ages,  which  remain  in  our  ancient 
churches,  where  saiuts  have  loft  those  weeds 
that  in  the  last  great  day  will  shine  so  bright, 
on  which  kiugs  and  heroes,  mitred  monks, 
and  blessed  eremiles,  are  represented  in  such 
reveriug  forms  of  devotion  that  une  almost 
expects  to  see  tears  statt  from  them ! These 
are  ali  the  works  of  men,  wbo  ever  thought, 
as  they  carved  the  stone,  that  they  werc 
gaining  heaven.  Ah  ! how  do  these  images 
of  the  dead  seem  to  admonish  the  living ! 
These  hands,  with  palras  so  fervently  joined, 
these  arms  so  meekly  crossed  upon  the 
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breast,  that  fisce,  so  full  of  sweet  melanchuly, 
that  whole  composure  of  the  limbs,  se  hum- 
ble,  so  devout,  so  full  of  reverence ! How 
doea  not  ali  this  seem  to  admonish  us,  Corn- 
ing suddcnly  as  we  often  do  upon  them, 
with  obdurate  bearis  and  minds  distracted, 
and  a body  abandoned  to  a proud  disdainfnl 
demeanour,  the  consequence  of  a long  in- 
tercourse  with  the  modem  society  which 
requires  it  as  a passport  to  favour.  How 
are  we  struck  with  awe,  and  how  does  the 
metnory  of  holy  things  irresistibly  retem  it 
the  spectacle  : the  dead  seetn  to  reprove 
us  from  their  sepulchrcs,  and  the  sumes 
themselvcs  to  have  acquired  an  expressiori 
which  can  pierce  through  the  very  deepest 
intricacy  of  our  hearts.  If  it  were  only  on 
these  groimds  methiuks  what  Sl  Gregoiy 
of  Tours  relates  would  not  seem  incredible : i 
that  in  the  church  of  Vodollacenum,  on  the 
river  Garonne,  where  two  holy  priests  were 
buried,  one  near  the  south  and  the  other 
near  the  north  wall,  while  the  cletgy  were 
singing  the  office,  it  was  thought  ibat  ihc 
voices  of  these  saints  were  heard  to  join  in 
the  choir  with  wonderful  sweetness.*  These 
monuments  were  often  designed  and  creti 
exeeuted  by  holy  priests  and  religious  men. 
The  mouk  who  wrote  the  chrouicle  of  Sens 
publishcd  by  Dacherius  says,  after  relating 
the  dealh  of  Anthony,  Abbot  of  his  nionis- 
tery,  “ he  was  buried  in  a stone  tomb,  upon 
which  afterwards  I carved  with  my  own 
hands  an  image  of  the  abbot,  as  if  reposine, 
and  holding  his  pastoral  slafl'  in  his  hand.'f 
It  Cicero  thought  it  worthy  of  mention  in 
his  Tusculan  disputa  tions,  that  he  had  dis- 
covered  under  a covering  of  thonis  and 
weeds,  the  antique  scpulchre  of  Archimedes, 
bearing  a sphere  and  a cyliuder  carved  upon 
it,  which  was  unknown  to  the  Syracusana 
themselvcs,  what  Catholic  need  fear  to  de- 
scribo his  impressions,  when  in  a land  of 
darkness  and  unbelief,  he  has  unexpectedly 
found  upon  the  earth-level  tomb  witliiu 
some  ancient  desecrated  templo,  the  sculp- 
tured  form  of  a tonsured  priest  clad  in  holy 
vestments,  and  holding  in  his  hands  the 
chalice  and  the  paten  ! Unknown  and  un- 
intelligible  to  the  descondants  of  the  men 
who  once  were  so  fomiliar  with  holy  rites, 
that  poor  stone  seems  in  his  eyes  like  an 
altar,  which  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  touch, 
excepting  with  the  devout  and  solenin  kiss 
of  revering  lips.  Ah,  if  those  who  lie  within 
these  sepulcbres  wete  seen,  what  would  be 
thought  even  by  the  simple  rusties  of  the 

• De  gloria  Confessorum,  cap.  47.  . 
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pompous  and  scoitrnful  men  who  now  tread 
upon  tliem,  " ne’er  mindful  to  ruminate  the 
bed  beneatii  their  feet !" 

St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  speaking  of  a place 
whero  the  bodies  of  a vast  number  of  the 
faithful  wcre  inlerred,  after  observing,  “ that 
althongh  some  who  lay  buried  there  had 
been  blessed  martyrs,  yet  they  had  no  par- 
ticular  commemoration,”  concludes  with  a 
remark  which  must  be  often  suggested  to 
those  who  wander  among  the  time-wom 
sepulchres  of  the  ages  of  faith.  " Sunt 
enim  ibi  ut  diximus,"  saith  he,  “ illustrium 
meritorum  viri,  quorum  nomina,  ignota  in- 
colis, scripta  tamen  ut  Credimus,  retinentur 
in  coelis.”*  It  was  not  alone  within  churches 
that  the  monuments  of  the  dead  in  the 
middle  ages  assumed  that  solemn  fonn. 
There  were  boly  fields  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  cities  and  within  the  walls  of  monasteries, 
which  were  ali  thick  spread  with  sepulchres, 
like  that  place  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
Charlemagne,-|-  and  alluded  to  by  Dante, 
“ where  Hhone  stagnates  on  the  plains  of 
Arles.”J  Arehbishop  Ubaldo  Lanfranci, 
who  accompanied  Richard  C<rur-<le-Lion  to 
the  holy  land,  on  his  retum  in  the  year 
1200,  brought  back  with  him  to  Pisa  a large 
quantity  of  earth  from  Mount  Calvary,  and 
deposited  it  on  the  spot  round  which  the 
doisters  of  that  celebrated  Campo  Santo 
were  erected.  On  the  great  plain  south  of 
Paris,  there  was  a place  of  burial  from  the 
time  of  the  Pagans.  An  ancient  oratory 
stood  there  dedicated  under  the  invocation 
of  St.  Michael,  for  in  former  times  there 
was  always  a St.  Michaels  chapel  within  or 
near  great  burying  groimds.  § An  image 
of  the  holy  Archangel,  weighing  the  soids 
in  his  balance,  remained  till  the  revolution, 
on  the  hightest  point  orer  this  plain,  which 
was  the  pinnacle  of  the  church  of  Nfitre 
Dame-des-Champs.||  The  turret  of  the 
Holy  Innocents  at  Paris,  like  that  which 
Doni  Mabillon  remarked  at  Bonneral  in  the 
diocese  of  Chartres,  and  that  in  the  cemetery 
of  Sariat,  were  probobly  to  contain  lights  to 
guide  persons  who  came  to  the  chnrch  at 
matins.  Peter  the  Venerablc  speaks  of  a 
tower  bnilt  in  the  midst  of  the  cemetery  of 
the  abbey  of  Cherlien,  in  the  diocese  of 
Maeon,  on  the  top  of  which  a lamp  used 
to  be  lighted  every  night,  through  respect 
for  the  holy  place  in  which  the  faithful 
reposed ; *[  and  in  the  cemetety  of  Cluny , he 

* De  gloria  Confessorum,  cap.  42. 

+ Turpia,  cap.  28  and  30.  J Meli.  IX. 

$ Lebeuf,  Hiat,  du  Diocese  de  Paria,  Tom.  III. 
230.  ||  Id.  Tom.  I.  chap.  6. 

Ii  Id.  Tom.  I.  chap.  2. 


1 mentions,  that  there  was  a stone  pedestal  in 
the  centre  on  which  there  was  a lamp 
which  was  always  buniing  during  the  night, 
through  reverenco  of  the  faithful  who  there 
rested.*  The  cemetery  of  the  Canhusian 
monastery  of  Calci  near  Pisa,  is  a most 
impressivo  and  yet  smiling  spot.  It  fornis 
a lovely  garden  in  the  midst  of  the  cloister ; 
a fountain  of  marble  and  brotize  stands  in 
the  ccntre,  and  the  Apennines  clothed  with 
olives  rise  on  all  sides  in  beautiful  undula- 
tions  above  the  white  Arcades.  On  the 
right  are  buried  the  priests,  in  the  centre 
are  the  lay-brethren,  and  on  the  left  those 
who  minister.  Such  is  the  plan  adopted  in 
all  monasteries  of  that  order,  as  may  he 
seen  at  Florence,  Pavia,  Perrara,  and  Bo- 
logno. 

In  conclusion,  though  it  is  painful  to  be 
obliged  to  introduco  such  recoUections,  we 
mnst  remark  that  the  ancient  monuments  of 
the  Christian  dead  have  in  these  latter  ages 
been  the  object  of  both  religious  and  politi- 
cal  hatred,  so  that  in  England  and  p'rance 
we  have  only  some  scanty  vestiges  remain- 
ing  of  the  sepulchral  magnificencc  of  the 
ages  of  faith, 

Weever  was  led  to  compile  his  great 
work  on  ancient  funeral  monuments  from 
observing  how  barbarously  the  sepulchres 
and  epitaphs  of  the  illustrious  dead  in 
England  had  been  broken  down  and  edaced, 
the  brazen  inscriptions  torn  away  for  luere 
sake,  and  their  beauty  destroyed  through 
“ the  malignitie  of  wicked  people,  and,”  as 
he  says,  “ our  English  profane  tenacitie. 
Nothing,"  he  adds,  “ will  be  shortly  left  to 
continue  tho  memoty  of  the  deceased  to 
posterity ; pilfery  and  the  opinion  some  have, 
that  tombs  and  their  epitaphs  taste  somo- 
what  of  popery,  having  already  most  sacri- 
legiously  stolen,  erased,  and  taken  away, 
alrnost  all  the  inscriptions  and  epitaphs  in- 
laid  or  engraven  upon  sepulchres,  and  most 
shamefully  defaeed  the  glorious  rich  tombs 
and  goodly  monuments  of  our  most  worthy 
ancestora,  and  he  expresses  a wish  that 
some  order  xuight  be  taken  for  the  preserva- 
tion  of  the  few  yet  remaining,  for  to  his 
own  knowledge,  by  the  observation  he  had 
made  in  many  churches,  “tbe  monuments  of 
the  dead  were  daily  thus  abused.”  He  says, 
“ that  the  foulest  and  most  inhuman  action 
of  these  times  was  the  violation  of  funeral 
monnments.  Marbles  which  covered  tho 
dead  were  dug  up  and  put  to  other  uses ; 
tombs  hacked  and  hewn  in  pieces ; inscrip- 
lions  or  epitaphs,  espccially  if  they  began 

* De  Miraculis,  Lib.  II.  27. 
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vrith  an  " orate  pro  anima,”  or  concluded 
with  “ cujus  animie  propitietur  Deus,”  for 
greediness  of  the  brass,  or  for  that  they 
were  thought  to  be  antichristian,  pulled  out 
from  the  sepulchres,  and  purloined,  dead 
carcases  for  gain  of  their  stone  or  leaden 
coffins,  cast  out  of  their  graves,  notwith- 
standingthis  request  engraven  upon  them, 
“ propter  misericordiam  Jesu  requiescant 
in  pace.”  These  commissioned  grave- 
rakers,  these  gold-finders  who  make  such 
deep  scarch  into  the  bottom  of  ancient 
sepulchres,  pursued  their  barbarous  rage 
against  the  dead,  though  in  the  second  and 
fourteenth  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  their  savage  cruelty  was  dis- 
countenanced  by  a royal  proclamation.  He 
mentions,  “ that  in  Saint  Leonards  church, 
Shoreditch,  the  ancient  epitaphs  were  all 
taken  away  for  covetousnesse  of  the  brasse, 
by  one  Doctor  Hanraer,  vicar  of  this  church, 
which  he  converted  into  coin,  and  presently 
after  went  over  into  Ireland.  Even  where 
tombs  had  not  been  purposely  broken  and 
destroyed,  they  were  suffered  to  grow  waste 
with  devouring  time,  or  to  be  hidden  under 
the  seats  or  pews  then  erected,  as  was  the 
case,”  he  says,  “ in  our  Ladys  chapel  at 
the  abbey  of  St.  Alban’s,  which  was  filled 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  nobilitie, 
slain  in  the  great  battle  near  that  town, 
whose  trophies  were  now  in  this  barbarous 
m anner  defaced.  Many  monuraents  of 
the  dead,”  he  says,  “ in  churches  in 
and  about  this  city  of  London,  as  also  in 
some  places  of  the  country,  are  covered 
with  seats  or  pews,  made  high  and  easie 
for  the  parishioners  to  sit  or  sleepe  in ; a 
fashion,”  he  adds,  and  his  testimony  is 
remarkable,  “of  no  long  continuance,  and 
worthy  of  reformation.”*  With  respect 
to  the  sacrilegious  devastation  of  tombs  in 
consequence  of  politica!  fury,  it  is  to 
France  and  the  countries  which  unhap- 
pily  feli  under  its  impious  domination, 
that  we  should  rather  look,  though  the 
religious  reformers  had  been  at  work  there 
also,  for  Francis  Baldwin,  a French  lawyer, 
in  the  time  of  Calvin  speaks  of  men  then 
making  war  even  upon  the  dead,  the 
statues,  sepulchres,  the  very  bones  aud 
bodies  of  martyrs  and  prinees,  escaping 
not  their  barbarous  hauds.f  Every  one 
has  heard  how  the  French,  in  the  first  stage 
of  their  revolution,  made  war  upon  the  dead 
and  violated  their  quiet  tombs,  not  being 
able  to  endure  that  mute  history  which,  as 

• Funeral  Mem.  p.  701. 
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Savedra  says,  “ they  afforded  of  the  duties 
and  the  end  of  man but  many  are  ig- 
norant of  the  stupid  and  barbarous,  and 
if  possible,  stili  more  infatuated  raeasure 
which  they  adopted  every  where,  when  they 
were  phrenzied  “ to  that  worst  piteh  of  all 
which  weare  a reasoning  show,”  of  trans- 
porting  sepulchres  from  their  original  site, 
to  form  a museum  of  art  in  their  capital,  or 
within  some  Central  spot  within  the  cities 
of  which  they  had  taken  possessioD. 

A greater  proof  of  insensibility,  of  an 
utter  want  of  all  the  feelings  of  taste  and 
genius,  to  say  nothing  of  religion,  could 
scarcely  be  found  in  the  history  of  nations. 
For  what  interest  could  be  inspired  by 
these  tombs  when  deposited  along  with 
books  and  machinery  in  modera  galleries 
of  art,  and  removed  from  all  the  associations 
which  had  made  them  venerable  ? The  se- 
pulchre  in  which  Abailard  and  Heloisa  were 
buried,  was  indeed  an  object  of  interest 
when  it  was  seen  in  the  monastery  of  i 
Paraclet,  near  Nogent-sur-Seine  in  Cham- 
pagne,  where  Peter  the  Venerable  had 
bimself  erected  it;  but  what  was  it  when 
i placed  in  a museum  in  the  Street  of  the  I 
Augustius  at  Paris? 

The  tombs  of  the  knights  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Poitier9,  such  as  those  of  the  Duke 
of  Athens,  of  John  de  Bourbon,  of  the  two 
brotliers,  Chambely  de  Chatillon,  and  of 
other  nobles  who  died  for  their  country  on 
that  memorable  day,  could  awaken  a thou- 
sand  recollections,  and  kindle  an  heroic 
flame,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  their 
being  sera  in  the  Franciscan  convent  in 
that  city : but  when  removed  to  a distant 
capital,  what  were  they  but  so  many  old 
stones,  mere  specimens  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture? Poets  might  well  direct  their  steps 
to  the  great  Benedictine  Abbey  at  Ferrara, 
in  order  to  visit  the  sepulchre  of  Ariosto ; 
but  who  could  feel  anv  interest  in  regard- 
ing  it  when  it  had  been  removed  by  those 
insane  Frenchmen  to  the  public  library, 
in  order,  as  they  said,  that  it  might  be  seen 
along  with  the  finest  editions  of  his  poems ! 
Yet  this  is  done  by  the  nation  which  has 
taken  upon  itself  to  designate  the  middle 
ages  as  a blank  in  history,  an  epoch  when 
men  were  deprived  of  all  intelligence  and 
genius ! It  is,  however,  like  striking  the 
slain,  to  expose  the  weakness  of  these  poor 
sophists ; let  us  leave  them  to  babble,  and 
only  remark  within  ourselves  how  wise  were 
the  ages  of  faith  in  respect  even  of  all  ma- 
teri al  arrangements,  and  how  much  more 
favourable  they  were,  not  only  to  poets,  but 
to  the  common  feelings  of  the  human  heart. 
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It  was  then  that  a natural  order  was  follow- 
ed,  combining  variety  of  measures  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  variety  of  circumstances 
in  nature.  A poet,  a learned  philosopher, 
or  a renowned  hero,  was  buried  in  tho 
church  ofhisparish,  in  tlie  monas  te  rywhere 
he  had  died,  or  in  his  ancestral  tomb. 

In  the  eighth  century,  we  find  that  the 
desire  of  being  buried  in  one's  paternal  se- 
pulchre  led  to  the  decrees  of  synods  ;*  al- 
though  St.  Augustin  had  shown,  that  the 
divine  menaee  to  a prophet,  that  ho  should 
not  be  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  bis  fathers.f 
was  merely  intended  to  excite  a human 
affection,  and  was  no  further  a punishment 
than  in  afflicting  theliving.J  Inlikeman- 
ner  tho  works  of  a painter  were  deposited 
in  the  church  for  which  he  had  designed 
them,  to  which,  perhaps,  like  Rubens,  he 
had  presented  them,  as  a perpetual  memo- 
ria) of  his  having  within  their  walls  re- 
ceived  baptisra,  the  portal  to  his  faith. 
Thus  every  monument  was  seen  in  the 
place  for  which  the  master-mind  of  ita 
author  had  designed  it,  and  in  connection 
with  the  circumstances  which  often  con- 
stituted  its  chief  interest.  In  this  men  fol- 
lowed  wise  and  cunning  Nature,  who  scat- 
ters  her  various  productions  over  the  whole 
world,  and  is  never  found  to  collect  them 
ali  in  one  place,  without  regard  to  climate 
or  locality,  or  to  the  harmonious  accord- 
ance  of  surrounding  tones  and  objects. 
Such  was  the  system  of  the  middle  ages, 
when  an  idea  was  tho  origin  and  deter- 
mining  principle  of  every  materia)  monu- 
ment, imparting  toit  life  and  reason.  But 
for  this  the  wisdom  of  the  moderna  has 
substituted  a mere  Gctitious  and  nominal 
system,  according  to  which,  monumenta 
are  erected,  and  institutions  founded  at 
random,  or  from  mere  material  motives, 
while,  as  it  were,  the  soul  is  left  to  follow 

• Dackerius  Spicileg.  Tom.  IX. 
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or  not,  as  accident  may  determine.  In 
order  to  have  uniformity,  and  classification, 
and  centralization  in  inanimate  things, 
which,  by  their  very  nature,  should  be 
various  and  dispersed,  these  sophista,  who 
introduce  anarchy  and  division  into  spiri- 
tual  things,  hasten  to  disinter  the  dead, 
and  to  collect  their  mouldering  ashes  into 
common  cemeteries,  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  could  collect  all  the  paintings  and 
statues  of  every  city  in  one  gallery  in  Paris ; 
thus  presenting  us,  in  one  spot,  with  death 
in  mass,  and  depriving  all  other  places  of 
the  sanctity  with  which,  when  seen  in  de- 
tail,  it  had  formerly  invested  them.  No 
more  tender  connection  can  be  traced  be- 
tween  the  study  and  the  tomb,  between 
genius  and  the  country  which  it  had  adorn- 
cd,  between  virtue  and  the  horne  and 
friends  to  which  it  was  endeared ! but  all 
is  confounded  and  amassed  together  in  one 
overwhelming  crowd,  to  which  an  unnatu- 
ral,  unmeaning,  and  even  burdensome 
uniformity,  is  imparted.  True,  these  vast 
cemeteries,  within  the  ancient  enclosures 
of  suppressed  monasteries,  may  have  an 
imposing  aspect,  from  the  beauty  of  the 
ancient  site ; and  at  all  events,  they  sup- 
ply  an  object  to  the  idle  traveller,  who, 
without  it,  might  be  at  a loss  which  way 
to  direct  his  steps;  but  gssuredly  one  may 
regret  the  time  when  these  sepulchres  were 
found  standing  apart  over  the  very  graves 
which  had  originally  received  thei  r tenants, 
when  the  knight  lay  by  the  side  of  the 
palmer,  and  the  monarch  by  the  counsel- 
lor  whom  he  had  loved ; wben  one  could 
trace  signs  of  tender  connection  even  among 
the  dead,  and  when  graves  and  tombs  en- 
tered  into  the  system  of  an  harmonious 
variety.  Such  liscipline,  one  may  remark, 
was  more  favourable  to  the  associations  of 
the  learned,  to  the  illustration  of  history, 
to  the  interests  of  friendship,  to  the  desire 
of  moumers,  and  to  one  of  the  deepest, 
and  perhaps  most  amiable  feelings,  of  our 
nature. 
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shall  be  the  last  act  miseri  es  of  the  human  race.  They  monrned 
of  what  may  be  termed  with  a Thomas  Aquinas  and  an  Anselm, 
thia  fourth  school,  in  our  from  the  depth  and  penetration  of  a mimi. 
( well'*ntcn^c<^  but  imper-  to  which  were  made  known  the  hidden 
, fectlyaccomplishedcourae.  and  unsearchable  things  of  the  wisdora  of 
((^MBy.yWT  'i  We  have  endeavoured  to  God.  Finally,  with  a Bellarmin,  they 
gbow,  from  ancient  writ-  mourned,  from  a sense  of  the  necessity  of 
ings,  what  was  the  character  of  moumers  teare;  for  the  sigbs  of  the  dove,  the  teara 
during  the  ages  which  were  most  illunii-  of  the  just — tears  of  sorrow  and  teara  of 
nated  with  the  light  of  faith : and  I am  love — are'  an  eamest  of  the  remission  of 
much  deceived  if  enough  has  not  been  ad-  sins,  an  imitation  of  the  virtue  of  Christ, 
vanced  to  prove  that  they  were  abundantly  the  nurse  of  compassion,  of  reformation  of 
blessed;  that  if  they  were  not  able  to  de-  manners,  and  of  charity.  They  indicate  a 
fine  evil  with  as  much  minuteness  as  the  contempt  for  the  world  and  a love  for  God. 
ancient  philosophera,  they  were  able  to  They  are  frnitful  in  works  of  penitence 
escape  from  it  bctter.  That  their  moum-  and  mercy  during  life,  and  a consolation 
ing  was  sanctifiedand  angelic;  that  it  was  which  surpasseth  thought  at  the  hour  of 
blessed  in  their  calamities,  in  their  pro-  death. 

found  studies  of  wisdom,  in  their  loves,  in  AU  this  I have  attempted  to  illustrate 
their  spiritual  exercises,  in  their  penance,  from  the  histoiy  of  the  ages  of  faith : but 
in  their  sickness,  and  in  their  deatb.  They  stili,  something  more  remains  in  reference 
wept,  it  is  true,  before  the  Lord  who  made  to  the  conclusion  of  that  benign  and  gra- 
them.  As  the  great  Cardinal  Bellarmin  cious  sentence  from  the  Motrnt,  which  pro- 
prescribes,  they  wept  for  sorrow,  because  ceeds  to  affirm  that  these  moumers,  seen 
they  had  provoked  to  anger  the  best  of  to  have  been  already  blest  from  the  opera- 

Parents,  they  wept  for  joy,  because  the  tion  of  a general  law,  were,  in-  addition, 

Lord  who  made  them  was  mild  and  of  by  an  especial  and  supematural  grace  to 
great  mercy:  they  wept  for  sorrow,  because  be  comforted.  ‘‘Beati  qui  lugent  quia 
their  benignant  Creator,  to  whom  the  consolabuntur.”  They  that  sowed  in  tears 
Church  offers  up  prayere  with  weeping,  were  to  reap  in  joy : going  they  had  wept, 

loveth  justice:  they  wept  for  joy,  because  casting  abroad  their  seeds;  but  coming, 

He  desireth  not  the  death  of  sinners,  they  were  to  retura  with  exultation,  carry- 
but  that  they  may  be  converted  and  that  ing  their  sheaves  with  them.  In  thia  life 
they  may  live."*  They  mourned  after  they  had  sorrow,  because,  as  St.  Augustin 
the  example  of  the  prophets,  of  the  apos-  interprets  the  passage,  they  had  loet,  by 
tles,  and  of  the  nniversal  Church.  They  their  conversion  to  God,  parenta,  brethren, 

mourned  with  a Bernard  and  a Vincent,  and  friends,  and  felt  that  peraecution, 

from  a consideration  of  sin  and  its  penalty.  which  aU  holy  members  of  the  Catholic 
They  mourned  with  a Francis  and  a Bona-  Church  will  have  to  suffer  in  every  age  :• 
ventura,  from  a remembrance  of  the  pas-  or  they  had  sorrow,  because,  according  to 
sion  of  Christ.  They  mourned  with  an  the  commentary  of  St.  Jerome,  St.  Chry- 

Anthony  and  a Hermit  Nicolas,  from  an  sostom,  and  St.  Ambrose,  they  mourned 

anticipation  or  a rctrospect  of  tbe  persecu-  for  their  own  sins  and  for  the  sins  of  othera. 
tions  of  the  Church  by  heretics — for  the  They  thus  had  sorrow ; a sorrow,  indeed, 
latter  foresaw  the  Lutheran,  as  the  former  most  sweet:  for.  as  St.  Augustin  says, 
had  wept  from  foreseeing the  Arianheresy.  “Dulciores  sunt  lacrymte  orantium,  quam 
They  mourned  with  an  Augustin  and  a gaudia  Theatrorum. ”f  And  though  men 
Chrysos tom,  from  a consideration  of  the 

* Lib.  de  Seim.  Dom.  in  Monte. 

* Bellarmin.  de  Gemitu  Columbe.  Lib.  I.  c.  1.  t Tract.  in  Psalm  cxxvii. 
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of  this  world,  who  know  not  the  siglis  of 
the  dove,  can  scarccly  be  persuaded  of 
this,  nevertholess,  as  Bellarmin  says,  it  is 
most  true."*  Stili,  in  comparison  of  what 
awaiteth  those  that  are  to  be  of  angels 
signed,  they  had  sorrow;  but  their  Lord 
was  again  to  see  them,  and  their  hearts 
were  to  rejoice,  and  their  joy  no  one  was 
to  take  frora  them.  They  were  to  be  com- 
forted.  But  who  ahall  attempt  to  describe 
that  comforting?  Blessed  be  they  that 
weep ; and  God  himself  shall  wipe  the 
tears  from  their  eyes.  “ Those  must  needs 
be  comfortable  tears,"  adds  Father  Diego 
de  Stella,  “ which  the  blessed  hand  of  our 
M aster  doth  wipe  away  1”  Even  in  this 
brief  and  wretched  life  what  comforting 
was  theirs ! St.  Augustin  remarks,  “ That 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  in- 
stanccs  of  divine  being  called  by  the  same 
names  as  buman  things,  olthough  they 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  an  incom- 
parable  diversity.”t  Man,  when  a citizen 
of  the  earthly  republic,  uses  God’s  words, 
and  imparts  to  them  his  own  infelicity. 
Thus,  in  the  language  which  conveys 
heavenly  truth  to  his  understanding,  to 
moum  is  to  be  brought  as  near  to  God, 
the  source  of  ali  happiness,  as  the  present 
coudition  of  human  life  admits.  In  the 
language  of  the  impious  city,  to  mourn,  is 
to  be  wretched,  to  have  every  principle  of 
joy,  annihilated  within  us, — that  is,  to  be 
separated  from  him  as  far  as  possible.  In 
the  sense  of  faith,  in  the  view  of  the  city 
of  God,  mouming  carries  with  it  its  own 
consolation ; it  is,  in  fact,  only  one  com- 
ponent ray  in  the  lustrous  beam  of  that 
light  which  imparteth  unclouded  felicity. 
To  mourning  belongs  charity,  and  the 
peace  of  God,  along  with  which  nothing 
harsh  or  bitter  can  ever  enter,  but  only 
sweetness,  and  such  happy  things  as  have 
affinity  with  the  glorious  end  for  which 
souls  were  first  created.  Religion,  in  her 
severest  discipline,  seeks  to  render  no  one 
sad.  She  imposes  misery  on  no  one ; but, 
as  St.  Bemard  says,  “ Charitas  vult  te 
tuum  sentire  dolorem,  ut  jam  non  habeas 
unde  dolere  : vult  te  tuam  sciro  miseriam, 
ut  incipias  miser  non  esse. The  moum- 
ing which  she  inculcate*  stands  opposed, 
therefore,  not  to  joy  and  pleasure,  os  John- 
son and  other  modem  writers  would  in- 
sinuate, but  to  the  sadness  of  the  world 
and  of  death,  to  that  unjust  delight  which, 

• De  Gemitu  Columb.  I.  3. 

f De  Diversis  Utuest.  ad  Simplician.  Lib.  I. 

j Epiat.  2. 


as  the  poet  of  old  could  discem,  was 
necessarily  followed  by  a bitter  end — 

ri  Ai  ni p ibunt 

yXvicv  nucporaTa  fuvtt  rvArvrd.* 

But,  perhaps,  some  one  will  be  inelined  to 
suggest  a doubt  here;  and  will  refer,  in 
justiflcation  of  his  incredulity,  to  what 
has  occurred  during  many  ages  in  lands 
where  heresy  has  been  allowed  to  conquer, 
and  to  impart,  in  sbow,  at  least,  oli  the 
treasures  of  the  earth  to  such  as  feli  down 
to  worship  it.  Methinks  I see  his  mind, 
by  thought  on  thought  arising,  sore  per- 
plexed,  and  with  vehement  dcsire,  seeking 
solution  of  the  maze ! True,  there  are 
cases,  and  history,  both  ancient  and  modera 
furaishes  uumerous  exomples  of  it,  when 
every  one,  at  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  is 
forced  to  admit,  that  the  cause  of  the  con- 
queror has  pleased  the  Providence  which 
rules  the  world,  that  of  the  conquered, 
good  men.  This  history,  undoubtedly  in- 
volves one  of  them  ; but  if  these  persons 
diligently  attend.  they  will  understand  that 
while  full  consolation  was  imparted  to 
just  raoumers,  even  in  the  present  life,  to 
the  ui\just  who  secmed  to  have  no  need  of 
consolation,  the  punishment  of  men  was 
wanting,  not  that  of  God.  Men  defended 
a tyrnnt,  and  pursued  and  consummated 
what  he  had  begun  in  a most  detestable 
action  ; men  praised  a most  base  and  per- 
nicious  sophistry  ; men  pronounced  a sen- 
tence  of  ocquittal ; men  felt  not  in  them- 
selves  the  ii\jury  of  their  crime ; men  gave 
to  these  destroyers  palaces  aud  domains. 
I admit  that  ali  benefits  frora  men  were 
theirs,  and  greater  could  not  be  demanded ; 
but  from  God, — Almighty  God  1 — what 
greater  punishment  could  f&ll  upon  them 
than  that  fury  and  madness?  “Unless," 
as  Cicero  says,  “perchance  in  tragedies, 
you  think  that  those  whom  you  behold, 
covered  with  wounds,  and  consumed  with 
grief  of  body,  are  objects  of  greater  wrath 
than  those  who  are  introduced  raving  and 
insane ; but  (as  the  Roman  orator  con- 
tinues) the  cotnplaints  and  groans  of  Phi- 
loctetes are  not  so  miserable  as  that  exui- 
tation  of  Athamas,  and  those  horrid  dreams 
of  matricide."  These  sophists,  in  rejecting 
the  sweet  and  salutary  yoke  of  authority ; 
when  they  overthrew  the  houses  of  the 
religious  ; when  they  drove  the  best  men, 
by  sanguinary  laws,  from  the  administra- 
tion  of  the  state ; when  they  established 
the  principle  of  private  judgment,  that  is, 
• Pindar,  I*lh.  Od.  VII. 
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universal  disorder ; when  they  overthrow 
holy  churches,  to  build  out  of  thcm  palaces 
for  themselves;  when  they  profaned  and 
abolished  sacred  rites;  when  thev  did  not 
perceive  that  they  were  impious  and  insane; 
then  did  they  suder  thosc  punishments  which 
alone,  in  many  instances,  in  this  present 
state  of  existence,  are  constituted,  by  the 
God  of  heaven,  for  the  wickedness  of  inen : 
for,  indeed,  the  infinnity  of  our  body  is 
subject  of  itself  to  inanv  sufferings,  it  is 
destroyed  often  by  the  slightest  cause  : the 
peace  and  joy  of  the  soul  can  triumph  over 
its  pains;  but  the  darts  of  God  are  plunged 
into  the  ininds  of  the  impions.  Without 
doubt,  some  natioris,  in  their  collective 
capacity,  have  exhibited  all  the  effects  which 
might  be  expected  a priori  to  follow  ftom 
a judicial  sentence  registered  agaiust  thern 
in  heaven ; and  that,  too,  wbile  the  citizens 
of  the  earthly  republic  were  loud  in  their 
praises,  admiring  and  esteeining  them  emi- 
nently  glorious.  True,  indeed,  great  caution 
is  necessary  in  coming  even  to  any  private 
conci usions  with  respect  to  the  judgraent  of 
God,  to  which  so  inany  wise  and  holy  men, 
like  Cardinal  A lien  and  his  conteinporary 
Bishop  Watson,  have  wished  that  the  pun- 
ishment  of  states  were  wholly  left ; nor  need 
any  one  be  told  that,  according  to  ecclesias- 
tical  Science,  a general  retention  of  sins  can 
affect  the  title  of  no  man  formally ; but 
leaving  distinctions  to  divines,  and,  waving 
the  theological  argument  altogether,  there 
are  historical  facts  crowding  npon  the  me- 
mory,  which  may  well  incline  thoughtful 
raen  to  suspect  secretly,  that  a great  deal 
more  may  irequently  be  true  than  what  the 
school  requires  them  to  believe,  or  even  than 
what  the  caution  of  the  school  would  pennil 
them  to  announce.  Wars,  famine,  and 
pestilence,  are  not  the  only  scourges  of  God ; 
there  are  moral  invasions,  which  proclaim, 
with  even  greater  cerlainty,  the  visitation 
of  his  anger:  pride,  avarice,  and  a roind 
wholly  given  up  to  the  wotship  of  matter, 
constant  external  prosperit y,  leading  to  hard- 
ness  of  heart,  and  misery  of  the  poor: 
the  being  puffed  up,  like  the  Corinthians, 
having  no  more  sorrow,  no  mouming  of 
the  dove,  but  in  its  place  the  gloom  and 
sullen  groansof  Babylon;  thewant  of  spiri- 
tual  resources,  the  want  or  tho  comiption 
of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  confusion  of 
Babel  succeeding  to  unity  of  religion;  tlic 
rich  being  engulfed  in  stupid  sensuality,  and 
involved  in  an  ignorance  which  appears  to 
some  invincible;  the  co-operation  of  all 
things  to  obscure  the  light  of  Christ,  and 
to  make  men  aliens  in  spirit  from  his  church ; 


— these,  and  other  effects  following,  from  | 
the  removal  of  the  candlestick,  are  stili  more  j 
evidently  the  inflictions  of  Divine  justice; 
so  that,  whoever  has  beheld  a nation,  with  ( 
manners  thus  opposite  to  the  sui>ematund  i 
discipline  of  the  city  of  God, — a nation, 
thus,  to  use  prophetic  language,  adoring  the  | 
beast  and  its  itnuge,  receiving  its  inscription  , 
on  the  forehead  and  on  the  hand,  may  cer- 
tainly  be  warranted  in  concluding,  that  he 
has  seen  achastised  people,  not  indeed  with- 
out  numerous  particular  exemptions,  for  the 
general  schemes  of  Divine  beneficence  are 
never,  in  any  place,  wholly  interrupted  : but  i 
vet,  in  its  collective  character,  and  as  far  as 
sitita  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a perpetual  1 
lesson  to  mankind,  a people  already  punish-  ![ 
ed,  already  under  the  fearful  scourge  of 
Almightv  Providence,  whether  the  cause 
be  to  human  ken  fathomable  or  not.  But 
in  the  j udgment  of  those  who  observe  history 
with  the  eyes  of  faith,  this  is  the  order  of 
grace,  and  as  clearly  to  be  underslood  as 
that  of  nature.  Feter  and  Paul,  they  say, 
live  yet  to  tn&rk  our  doings.  Many  a time 
ere  now  the  sons  have,  for  the  sire’s  trans- 
gressions,  wailed:  and  that  living  justice, 
upon  the  primal  seat,  vested  with  mysterioos  j 
power,  when  it  denounces  pride  no  longer 
tolerable,  bind9  it  not  iu  vain.  The  very  j 
heathen  philosopher  could  discein  what,  in 
the  secrets  of  Divine  judgment,  would  be 
most  terrible  for  man.  “It  was,”  says 
Maximus  of  Tyre,  “from  transgressing  the 
etemal  law  that  Alcibiades  was  un for- 
tunate; not  when  he  was  suinmoned  from 
Sicily  by  the  Athenians,  nor  when  he  fled 
beyond  Attica ; these  were  small  calauiities, 
for  Alcibiades  in  exile  was  greater  than  those 
who  retnained  at  horne ; he  was  hononred 
by  the  Lacedminonians ; he  fortified  De- 
celeia;  he  becaine  the  friend  of  Tissapher- 
nes, and  the  general  of  Sparta : but  the  I 
punishment  of  Alcibiades  began  long  be-  j 
fore;  it  was  ordained  by  an  older  law,  and 
by  older  judges.  When  he  left  the  Lyceuw, 
was  condcinned  by  Socrates,  and  proscribed 
by  philosnphy  : — then  it  was  that  Alcibiades 
was  banishcd  and  undone.”  And  uow,  what 
remains  but  to  express  a ferrent  hope,  that 
some  of  the  many  moumers  of  eaith  may 
be  induced,  by  reflectious  such  as  these, 
drawn  from  the  teslimonies  of  past  ages,  to 
approach  nearer  than  they  have  ever  hitherto 
done  to  contemplate  their  history.  hor 
there  is  but  one  way  to  escape  evil,  which 
is  by  flying  to  the  satne  citadel  in  which 
the  ancient  Chrislians  stood,  and  thence  tak- 
ing  up  the  same  arms  as  were  used  by  them; 
but,  from  it,  alas ! at  how  great  a distance  are 
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the  men  of  our  age ! “ O quam  longe  reces- 

simus ab  apostolica  disciplina,”  cried  Bellar- 
min,  “et  quam  rara  nunc  est,  quse  olim 
frequentissime  erat,  gratia  lacrymarum."* 
Men  of  sorrows,  who  moum  with  an  unavail- 
ing,  an  unblessed  grief,  you  may  have  heard 
how  the  Sage  of  Greece  exhorted  his  anxious 
disciples  to  search,  not  only  into  the  wisdom 
of  their  own  country,  but  also  into  that  of 
the  barbarous  nations,  whose  opinions  and 
customs  tbey  should,  he  said,  thoroughly 
investigate,  in  search  of  some  epode,  to 
deliver  them  from  the  fear  of  death,  sparing 
neither  richcs  nor  labour,  as  there  is  nothing 
for  which  they  could  more  wisely  cxpend 
1 both.f  In  some  respects,  you  stand  in  the 
same  position  as  these  disciples ; in  the 
midst  of  supposed  superior  civilization,  and 
in  spite  of  your  profession,  stili  conscious 
of  being  unpossessed  of  a practical  rernedy 
against  that  dread  of  death  from  which  it  is 
ciear  not  ali  the  adrance  of  Science,  nor  all 
1 the  refinemeuts  of  your  philosophic  and 
liberal  views  of  religion  can  deliver  you  at 
your  last  hours.  Be  not  then  ashamed  to 
: imitate  the  humility  prescribed  to  them,  and 
take  that  salulaty  hint  from  old  philosophy, 
and  apply  it  to  the  present  circumstances, 
and  to  your  own  condition.  Yon  call  the 
ages  of  faith  dark  ages  in  the  world’s  history ; 
and  you  snppose  that  the  generation  of 
men  which  succeeded,  from  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  cmpire  till  the  sixteenth  century, 
were  a race  of  barbarians,  at  least  in  com- 
parison  with  those  which  belong  to  the 
ancient  and  modera  civilization.  Well,  be 
it  so.  Let  us,  for  a moment,  grant  all  that 
you  demand ; let  us  call  them  dark  and 
barbarous  ages.  Literature,  you  say,  will 
have  it  so ; but  remembcr  that  philosophy 
inay  take  rery  little  heed  of  the  judgmeut 
of  literature.  At  all  events,  it  is  nover 
scared  by  a reproachful  epithet;  and  you 
must  admit,  with  Plato,  that  it  matters  not 
the  least,  whether  you  have  recourse  to 
Greeks  or  barbarians,  provided  you  can  but 
discover  somewhcre  that  epode,  that  effica- 
eious  remedy,  to  enable  you  to  render  blest 
your  aorrows,  your  sickness,  and  your  death. 

At  present,  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
modera  lights,  of  all  this  boasted  civilization, 
so  contrary  to  the  simplicity  which  charac- 
terizes  the  city  of  God,  you  moum ; you 
fear  sickness  ; and,  above  all,  you  shrink  in 
terror  from  the  thought  of  death  ; at  least, 
you  cannot  pretend  that  ineu  in  these  days 
die  with  as  much  tranquillity,  and  with  as 
bright  and  steadfast  a hope  as  the  men 

* De  Gemitu  Columba,  Lib.  I.  9. 

I + Plato  Phiedo,  78. 


whose  dissolution  we  have  been  witnessing 
in  the  ages  which  you  designate  as  those  of 
monastic  darkness.  You  moum,  and  your 
mouraing  is  avowedly  without  hope,  without 
a blessing.  Indeed,  your  own  guides  aflirm 
that,  for  sorrow,  there  is  no  remedy  provided 
by  nature ; it  is  often  occasioned,  by  acci- 
denta irreparable,  and  dwells  upon  objecta 
that  have  lost  or  changed  their  existence : 
it  requires  what  it  cannot  hope,  that  the 
laws  of  the  universe  should  be  repealed, 
that  the  dead  should  retura,  or  tho  past 
should  be  recalled.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  modera  civilization  which  can  tnake  it 
otherwise.  Well,  then,  will  it  not  be  reason- 
able  to  try  what  may  be  found  among  the 
barbarians  ? “ O,  wearied  spirits ! Come, 

and  hold  discourse  with  us,  and  be  by  none 
else  restrained.”  “ You  have  no  comfort  in 
your  calamity,”  as  the  poet  testifies,  “ but 
that  of  tcars,  and  the  cries  of  lamcntation, 
and  the  muse  which  has  sorrow,  This  is 
all  the  swcetness  which  that  muse  can  pro- 
mise  to  you.”*  “ O,  is  it  not  just  to  call 
you,”  as  the  poet  styled  men  of  old,  “ un- 
wise  and  vain,  who  have  invented  hymns 
for  days  of  festal  joy,  for  banqueting  and 
triumph,  the  delightful  sounds  to  sweeten 
ptosperous  life,  but  who  have  nerer  dis- 
covered,  by  the  muse  and  harmonious  ode, 
how  to  soothe  the  bilter  sorrows  of  mortals, 
when  deaths  and  dreadful  evils  come  to  visit 
houses ; then  there  would  have  been  some 
advantage  from  song  to  wretched  men ; but 
in  times  of  joyful  feasting,  what  need  of 
sounds  to  increase  a pleasure  which  is  already 
at  its  full — 

arvyiavs  dt  fipo To>v  ov&ir  Avitos 

fVjtfTo  fiovtrr}  Jtai  iroXv^iiftflots 

(ilVilv  7rau*iv,  «£  Ziv  davarot, 

fttivai  Tf  rv^ai  (rtpaWowrt  ddpow.y 

Ah  ! if  you  would  but  condescend  to  visit 
the  humble  and  meek  race,  and  investigate 
their  ways,  lilting  up  your  eyes,  like  men 
in  those  antique  days,  to  the  mountains 
whence  help  inight  come  to  you,  J you 
would,  like  thetn,  find  consolation  according 
to  the  mnltitude  of  the  sorrows  which  oppress 
your  heart.  Secundum  multitudinem  do- 
lorum meorum  in  corde  meo,  consolationes 
tute  laetificaverant  animam  meatn.§  Then 
you  would  say,  like  them,  “ Gladden  the 
soul  of  thy  servant,  my  Saviout  and  Creator; 
gladden  it,  because  I have  raised  it  to  thee. 
It  was  on  the  earth,  and  on  the  earth  it  was 
full  of  bitteraess ; lest  it  should  become  cor- 
rupted  through  bitteraess,  lest  it  should  lose 

• Eurip.  Troades,  608.  * F.urip.  Medea.  193. 

J Ps.  cxx.  1.  ( Pi.  xciii.  19. 
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all  the  swcctness  of  thy  grace,  I have  mised  it 
to  thee,  who  aloneart  joy.  The  world  is  full  j 
of  bittemess.  Rightly  are  rnen  admonished  | 
that  they  should  raise  their  liearts  to  thee.  ( 
Let  them  hear  and  obey.  Let  them  raise  | 
to  heaven  wbat  is  wretched  upon  earth.”* 
St.  Augustin  has  attempted  to  enumerate 
the  principal  sources  of  pain  and  sorrow  to 
men,  and  moum  fui  indeed  is  the  view  which 
he  reveals  of  this  life.f  Yet,  then,  with 
this  confirmed,  even  by  your  own  experience, 

**  You  would  feel,"  as  St.  Chrysostom  says, 

“ that  it  was  a greater  gift  to  suffer  than  to 
raise  the  dead  ; for,  by  the  gift  of  miracles, 
God  would  render  thee  a debtor  to  himself ; 
whereas,  when  he  sendeth  thee  sufferings, 
he  maketh  himself  debtor  to  thee ; he  has 
pledged  himself  that  you  shall  be  comfort- 
ed.” Then,  however  afflicted,  vour  peace  of 
mind  would  not  be  lost : “ But,”  as  St. 
Bernard  says,  “ your  desolation  would  be 
sweet.  Desolatur  suaviter.”  Joy  would  well 
from  grief,  as  in  that  beauteous  gulf  of 
Spezzia,  where  oue  sees  the  sweet  water  rise 
up  out  of  the  sah  and  bitter  sea.  “ It  is 
only  the  beginning  of  misfortune,”  as  the 
author  of  the  Martyrs  says,  “ which  could 
for  an  instant  alarm  you.”  In  the  full 
height  of  adversity,  you  would  find,  in  sepa- 
rating  yourself  from  the  earth,  tranquil  and 
serene  regions;  as  when  one  ascends  the 
bank  of  a furious  torrent,  one  is  horror 
stTuck  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  and 
with  the  roar  of  the  waves;  but  in  propor- 
tion  as  one  ascends  the  mountain,  the  falis 
diminish,  the  noi*e  dies  away,  and  the 
course  of  the  traveller  comes  to  an  end  in 
regions  o(  silence  near  the  sky,  in  sweet 
verdant  spots.enamelledwith  a thousand  new 
flowers,  fnr  from  all  that  can  wound  or  conta- 
minate pure  and  innocent  creatures.  Yes.the  , 
ineflable  goudness  of  God  would  be  felt  I 
even  when  he  punishes,  for  it  would  be  the 
effect  of  his  correction  that  you  had  disco- 
vered  this  source  of surpassing joy.  The  hour 
when  the  solitarv  soni,  widowed  of  i ts  last  hope, 
would  expect  nothing  more  from  the  earth, 
when  friendship  would  fail,  and  weak  man, 
who  fears  the  contagion  of  misfortune, 
would  leave  you  face  io  face  with  grief,  when 
the  future  would  have  no  longer  anv  charms 
to  make  you  wish  for  the  morrow ; then,  if 
vou  were  one  of  those  hutnble  and  blessed 

• Ludovic.  Blosii  Tractat,  in  Ps.  Ixxxv. 

t De  Civitate  Dei,  Lib.  XXII.  22. 


mourners,  the  voice  of  God  would  be  heard  j 
in  the  silence  of  your  heart,  that  language  ! 
which  can  be  mixed  with  no  otheT,  and 
which  consoles  and  beatifies  those  who  can- 
not  be  otherwise  comforted.*  At  the  sweet 
sounds  of  comfort  you  would  tum  from  eanh, 
and  in  saintly  contemplation  behold  a love 
which  must  be  left  in  silence  here ; “ Nor 
through  distrust,”  as  Dante  saith,  “of  words 
only,  but  that  to  such  bliss  tbe  mind  re- 
mounts  not  without  aid.”-f’  Then,  too,  God 
would  give  such  grace  that,  without  boasting, 
you  might  use  whaterer  language  had  been 
framed  by  sages  to  express  how  little  they 
feared  c&Jamitv : happy  were  your  death, 
your  ending  blest,  vour  torments  easv,  full 
of  sweet  delight  After  having  been  in  tbe 
dungeon  in  the  midst  of  sufferings,  like  an- 
other  chosen  vessel,  you  would  participate 
in  his  raptures  into  the  third  heaven ; after 
having  sunk  under  the  weight  of  chains  with 
Peter,  you  would  be  delivered  and  comforted 
by  an  angel.  Do  you  not  hear  what  the 
holy  Church  sings?  Francis,  Francis  the 
moumer,  the  despised,  the  persecnted ; 
Francis,  poor  and  humble,  enters  rich  into 
heaven,  and  is  honoured  with  celestial 
hymns.  Well,  then,  thither  too,  would  vou 
follow  to  receive  the  last  abundant  consola- 
tion,  for 

“ There  are  the  trpasnres^tasted,  that  with  teare 

Were  in  the  Babylonian  exile  won.’*J 

Oh,  that  Highest  God  would  deal  thus 
with  these  poor  mortals  for  whom  Christ 
wept,  and  bled,  and  died,  with  these  de- 
ceived  but  stili  generous  creatores,  once 
made  in  God’s  own  image,  in  the  freshness 
of  their  being  so  gifted  virtually,  that  all 
better  habits  would  wondrously  have  thrived, 
and  possessed  of  faculties  to  be  again  his 
glorious  champions,  defenders  of  his  holy 
city,  the  joy  of  mystic  Sion.  O that  he 
would  behold  them  in  their  state  calarai- 
tous,  betrayed  by  apostates,  dispossessed  of 
strength,  and  tum  their  labours,  for  he  erer  i 
can,  to  peacefnl  end.  Then,  in  the  blest 
kingdoms,  meek  of  jov  and  love,  all  tbe  1 
saints  in  solemn  troops  would  entertam 
them.  Angels,  ever  bright  and  fair,  would 
sing ; and,  singing  in  great  gloiy,  comfort 
them,  and  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  their 
i eye*. 

1 • La  Murtine,  HamoniesPoetiquesot  Relipieuscs 
f Parad.  XV III.  ; Dante,  Parad.  XXI 11. 
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THE  FIFTH  BOOK. 

CHAPTER  I. 


T the  fourth  counsel  of 
the  mystic  song  a audden 
lustre,  like  the  golden 
beama  whieh  brighten  up 
the  horizon  at  the  even- 
ing  hour,  illuminated  my 
heart.  Methought  a countlesa  multitude 
of  men,  of  every  age,  and  order,  and  de- 
gree,  pasaed  before  me.  Emperors  and 
princes  were  there,  and  mitred  fathers, 
and  whole  hosts  wrapped  up  in  sable 
weeds;  nor  were  wantiug  the  ideal  com- 
rades  of  our  youth,  steel-clad  knighta,  and 
gentle  poeta  of  the  bower  and  hall ; grave 
magistrates  too  followed  amidat  a throng 
of  citizena  and  peasants,  in  whieh  were 
aome  who  toiled  in  trades  laborious  whieh 
seem  base  to  the  pride  of  mortals,  and 
others  who  craved  alma  for  aweet  charity, 
and  around  each  did  shine  an  unimagin- 
able  light,  encirling  him  aa  a luminary  of 
eternal  vision,  whieh  clearer  than  with  any 
voice  proclaimed  hia  everlaating  prince- 
dom.  These  were  ali  they  whose  wiahea 
tended  to  ju8tice ; for  they  ahouted  forth 
•'  Blesaed,’’  and  ended  with  “ I thirat.”  0 
how  after  each  pauae  the  harmony  aounda 
more  and  more  strange  to  eara  of  flesh 
and  blood.  We  know,  indeed,  that  ali 
apirita  on  tliis  earth  hunger  and  thirat,  aa 
ali  moum.  Who  haa  not  observed,  while 
wandering  on  the  ahore  of  brief  life  with 
wretched  men,  the  careful  proviaion  mado 


I for  singularity,  the  thirat  for  novelty,  the 
thirat  for  ehange,  the  thirat  for  honoura, 
the  thirat  for  the  lirat  aeata,  and  for  hear- 
ing  Rabbi,  the  thirat  for  knowledge,  per- 
hapa,  ao  praised  by  that  Choeronean  aage, 
who  aays,  “that  lettera  and  philosophy 
ahould  imprint  in  our  aoul  a paasion  aimi- 
lar  to  thirat  and  hunger,  whieh  would 
evince  ita  power  if  we  were  deprived  of 
them;"  but  unleaa  when  efijoying  auch 
viaions  from  reverting  to  the  traditione 
and  monumenta  of  ages  of  faith,  where,  0 
where  ia  there  any  indication  discemible 
among  Adama children of  attention  to  the > 
thir8t  for  justice? 

“My  aoul tliirateth  after  thee,” said  holy 
Israel’s  king.  “Mark,"  adda  St.  Augua- 
tin,  “how  he  thirsted.  There  are  who 
thirat,  but  not  after  God.  Whoever  feels 
the  ardour  of  deaire,  that  deaire  ia  the 
thirat  of  hi8  aoul.  And  aee  how  many 
deaires  are  in  the  hearta  of  men ! One  de- 
aires  gold,  another  poascasiona,  another 
cattle,  another  houaes,  another  honoura. 
See  how  many  deaires,  and  how  few  men 
there  are  who  ever  Bay,  • my  soul  thirsteth 
after  Thee,’  for  men  thirat  after  the  world, 
and  they  know  not  that  they  are  in  the 
deaert  of  Idumtea,  where  their  souls  ought 
to  thirat  after  God."* 

In  aubmitting  hiatory  to  the  inveatiga- 
tions  required  here,  there  are  many  and 

• Tractat  in  Ps.  62. 
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various  points  to  be  kept  in  view.  We 
should,  in  the  first  place,  rernark,  how  the 
need  of  a divine  object  for  the  wants  of  the 
soni  was  recognised,  from  wbich  in  a great 
meas  ure  followed  the  offices  and  festivals  of 
religion,  which  must,  therefore,  be  surveyed 
in  order.  This  research  will  demonstrate 
what  a zeal  for  religion  animated  men  in  all 
classes  of  society.  And  thus  far  our  atten- 
tion  will  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  verify 
the  existence  of  the  thirst  which  is  blessed: 
but  from  this  point,  its  fulfilment  will  be  our 
theme ; for  I shall  then  proceed  to  show  in 
how  admirable  a manner  the  religious  sen- 
timent  was  reduced  to  action,  which  will  lead 
on  to  a particular  investigation  of  the  state 
of  morality  in  the  ages  which  we  review: 
when  I shall  have  illustrated  this  statement 
by  the  evidence  of  contemporaneous  autho- 
rities  it  will  be  necessary  through  regard 
for  the  mistakes  and  errors  of  later  times, 
to  show  on  what  principle  that  whole  System 
of  morality  depended,  and  what  was  its  pe- 
culiar  tone.  After  which  inouiry,  I shall 
bring  the  sixth  book  to  an  end. 

All  ages  have  been  characterized  by  cer- 
tain  leadiug  passions,  which  have  impelled 
men  to  pursue  some  particular  object  of 
apparent  good.  Some,  liko  the  epoch  which 
is  distinguished  by  the  rise  of  the  new 
opinions  in  the  fifteenth  century,  have  been 
ages  of  avarice,  of  the  reign  of  gold,  when 
men  thirsted  after  riches  as  the  supreme 
felicity  for  which  they  were  ready  to  make 
the  sacrifice  of  their  souls,  pledging  them 
to  Satan,  and  of  their  bodies,  literally  ofier- 
ing  them  to  the  Jews.  Others,  like  those 
we  read  about  in  times  more  remote,  have 
been  ages  of  what  was  vainly  terrned  military 
glory ; others,  like  those  associated  on  every 
tongue  with  names  illustrious,  ages  of  art 
and  literature,  because  thongh  no  error  of 
philosophy  and  no  temporary  delusion  of 
| the  midtitude  could  totally  suppress  the  cry 
of  nature,  yet  during  those  intervals,  the 
possession  of  gold,  military  glory,  art  and 
literature,  were  held  up  to  the  admiration  of 
men  who  always  assent  to  a resolute  affirma* 
tion,  as  being  the  proper  object  and  the 
farthest  end  of  their  desires  and  activity. 
We  judge  thus  of  times  prior  to  Christianity 
from  what  we  find  in  the  wrilings  of  their 
eminent  men,  and  from  what  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  respecting  their  customs 
and  institutions,  and  by  using  the  same 
process  of  investigation  in  reference  to  the 
middle  ages,  we  shall  find  reason  to  conclude, 
that  during  the  long  period  which  they 
comprise,  the  object  recognised  as  being  the 
legitimate  end  of  all  mortal  desire,  of  all 


civil  legislatio»,  and  of  all  individual  exer-  | 
tion,  was  not  gold,  not  military  glory,  not 
art  or  literature,  but,  strange  aud  wondrous 
as  it  inay  seem  to  many,  the  etemal  happi- 
ness  of  the  soul,  or  the  fulfilment  of  justice 
in  accomplishing  the  will  of  God.  The  con- 
clusion  would  not  be  that  these  were  ages  of 
perfect  justice  or  of  social  pcrfection,  which 
can  onlv  reign  within  the  supernal  city  of 
God  triumphant  Nay,  where  souls  are 
imbmted  in  matter,  the  face  of  extemal 
things  may  often  seem  less  disturbed  than 
where  men  of  desire  with  heavenly  thirst  ! 
inspired,  are  struggling  to  set  them  right;  , 
but  that  the  ruling  passion  which  can  be  i 
always  discemcd  in  the  history  of  these 
times  amidst  the  innumerable  disorders  to  | 
which  as  at  all  other  pcriods  of  the  world 
men  were  subject,  cannot  be  otherwise  desig- 
nated  than  as  the  thirst  after  justice;  and  if 
the  proof  be  deinanded,  we  find  it  in  the 
institutions,  legislatiou,  and  whole  form  of 
society  which  distinguished  them,  for  which 
no  parallel  can  be  found  in  the  ann&ls 
of  mankind,  and  which  110  ingenuity  can 
trace  to  any  other  origin.  The  blessed 
mouming  from  which  we  have  so  lately  j 
turned  seems  to  present  itself  to  us  again  in 
this  place  ; for  in  the  thirst  after  justice  lies 
the  secret  of  the  inexhaustible  tears  and 
pro  found  genius  of  tho  middle  ages.  Pre-  i 
cious  tears,  which  flowed  in  limpid  legends, 
in  admirable  poems,  in  sublime  imagery. 
Yes,  these  complaints  which  they  make  of 
the  course  of  things  around  them,  from 
which  modera  WTiters  attempt  to  deduce 
such  calumnious  inferences,  prove  onlv  that 
they  felt  the  eteraity  of  that  mystery  which 
had  its  consumraation  on  Calvary.  They 
saw,  as  a living  historian  remarks,  that 
Christ  was  stili  on  the  cross,  and  not  likely 
soon  to  descend  from  it — that  the  passion  | 
continues  and  will  continue.  Behold,  these 
old  statutes  in  the  calhedrals  of  the  middle  | 
age.  See  how  they  implore  with  joincd 
palms  the  long  wishcd  for  and  terrible 
moment  when  man  for  judgincnt  is  to  wake 
from  clay,  wake  for  that  great  sentence  of 
universa!  retribution  which  is  to  put  an  end 
to  the  ineffable  sorrow  which  has  so  long 
oppressed  them.  The  present  race  of  men  | 
are  accustomed  to  look  with  indiiference  at 
the  great  crimes  of  nations,  referring  thein 
either  to  the  blind  decrees  of  inexorable  fate, 
or  only  founding  on  them  commercial  specu- 
lations,  with  the  hope  of  enriching  their 
owti  coffers.  France,  encouraged  by  some 
secret  source  of  meauness  and  profligacy  in 
the  administratore  of  a greater  powei,  is 
thus  permitted  to  run  her  career  from  An- 
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cona  to  the  Tagus,  unstigmatised  by  common 
voice,  as  if  ali  sense  of  shame  and  honour 
were  extinct  in  human  breasts  ; but  the  cry 
of  the  middle  ages  in  view  of  the  c&lamities 
and  injustice  of  men,  while  waiting  for  the 
hour  of  Ahnighty  vengeance,  might  remind 
us  of  those  words  from  the  suminit  of  the 
mystic  cross, "Tristis  usque  ad  mortem.’* 
The  sages  of  antiquity  were  not  wholly 
insensible  to  the  necessity  of  having  in  view 
ainidst  the  perturbations  and  vicissitudes  of 
life,  a divine  instead  of  a human  end.  Well 
had  the  Athenian  in  Plato  maintoincd  xprjvai 

r6  piv  cnrovialov  onovidfa ivy  t6  ii  pt)  onoviaiov 

pq,*  and  Plato  himself  eontinually  shows 
the  importance  of  having  one  supreme  object, 
to  which  looking  always,  we  may  direct  ali 
our  words  and  actions.  He  would  have 
this  question  constantly  addressed  to  his 
disciples,  'fi  Oavpaou  ov  ii  iij  no  i OKoneU ; t L 
nor'  tKuvo  i ori  to  h jf  profound  and  search- 
ing  words,  at  which  even  the  children  of 
light  might  sometimes  tremble.  Cicero  in 
explaining  why  philosoph y does  not  produce 
equal  effecta  upon  ali  minds,  adduces  the 
disposition  of  the  youth  with  whom  he  con- 
verses, to  feel  unsatisfied  with  overy  thing 
human,  as  an  evidence  of  the  superior 
nobleness  of  his  nature,  and  of  its  capabi- 
lities  to  profit  by  philosophy.  “ Te  natura 
excelsum  quemdam  videlicet,  et  altum,  et 
humana  despicientem  genuit" J Thus  we 
read  of  SchUler  " his  mind  was  not  of  that 
sort  for  which  rest  is  provided  in  this  world.” 
Faith  imparted  the  privileges  of  genius,  so 
as  to  make  applicable  to  every  man  the 
mystic  name  of  that  founderof  the  religious 
metropolis  of  the  Gauls,  noOuvos,  the  man  of 
desire  in  whose  breast  was  extinguished  the 
expectadon  and  even  the  desire  of  happi- 
ness  on  earth.  His  could  only  be  a lite  of 
wishes,  of  longing,  of  labour,  and  restless- 
ness ; it  must  be  made  up  all  of  sighs  and 
tears,  it  must  be  all  made  of  Service,  all 
made  of  fantasy,  all  made  of  hopes  and 
fears,  all  adoration,  duty,  and  observance, 
all  humbleness,  all  padence,  all  purity,  all 
trial.  But  while  the  thirst  of  the  world  ap- 
pears  in  that  real  heart-rending  sadness, 
which  no  imagination  can  ennoble,  the  afflic- 
tion  ofsoul  arising  from  the  thirst  forjustice, 
is  always  sublime  in  its  expression,  and  full 
of  ideal  grandeur,  as  in  the  piercing  melodies 
of  the  choir.  1 1 was,  however,  in  the  schools 
of  the  true  philosophers,  and  in  the  ages  illu- 
minated  by  the  light  of  faith,  diat  the  vague 
and  imperfect  speculadons  of  the  ancient 
sages  assmned  the  character  of  exact  know- 

* De  Legibus  VII.  ♦ Id.  Lib.  XII. 

1 Tuscul.  II.  4. 


ledge.  " The  reasonable  spirit,”  says  Louis 
of  Blois,  " is  so  noble,  that  no  frail  good  is 
able  to  sadsfy  it.”*  " Mundus  propter  te 

factus  est,”  says  St.  Beniard,  " ideo  mun- 
dum non  ames,  quia  mundus  non  est  te 
dignus,  quum  sis  eo  longe  dignior.”  Falla- 
cious  are  the  thing s which  cannot  always  re- 
main  with  us ; thiugs,  adds  St.  Gregory, 
"which  cannot  expel  the  want  of  our  minds.” 
"Great  is  the  dignity  of  the  radonal  crea- 
ture,” exclaiins  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  “ to 
whom  nothing  less  than  the  supreme  good 
suffices,  and  great  is  its  liberty,  since  it  can- 
not be  compelled  to  accept  it.”f  St.  Atigus- 
dn  had  said  the  same.  “ Nothing  temporal 
can  satisfy  the  soul,  whose  seat  is  etemity,"* 
a proposition  admitted  by  the  modem  poet, 
though  with  a senseless  restricdon. 

“ There  is  a flre 

And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dweli 
In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 
Beyond  the  fitiing  medium  of  desire ; 

And,  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  evermore, 
Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 
Of  aught  but  rest;  a fever  at  the  core 
Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore.*'§ 

The  feeding  of  this  firc  is  nevertheless 
represented  by  Plato,  not  as  a fatal  exercise, 
but  as  preserving  the  sustenance  necessary 
for  the  intellectual  health.  "The  entire 
soul,”  saith  he,  “ in  the  best  natures,  re- 
ceives  a more  honourahle  condition  from 
possessing  temperance  and  justice  with-  wis- 
dom,  that  the  body  acquires  strength  and 
beauty  from  health,  in  the  same  propordon 
as  the  soul  is  more  honourahle  than  the 
body;  therefore,  whoever  has  sense,  will 
live,  making  all  things  tend  to  this  end  ; in 
the  first  place  honouring  instruedon  which 
gives  him  such  a soul,  and  despising  every 
thing  else.”|j  How  brightly  that  heavenly 
fire  did  bum  even  in  the  breast  of  warlike 
men  in  the  most  chivalrous  ages,  may  be 
witnessed  in  Godfrev,  when  in  a vision  he 
is  represented  bebolding  the  contrast  of 
heaven  and  earth. 

" He  bended  down 

His  looks  to  gronnd,  and  half  in  scorn  he  smiPd; 
He  saw  at  once  earth,  sea,  flood,  castlc,  town, 
Strangely  divided,  strangely  all  compiPd, 

And  wonder'd  folly  man  so  far  should  drown. 

To  set  his  heart  on  things  so  base  and  vilde, 

That  servile  empire  searcheth,  and  dumb  fame, 
And  scoms  Heav’n’s  bliss,  yet  profl^reth  Heaven 
the  same.’'^f 

* Ludovic.  Blosii  Instit.  Spirit.  cap.  1. 
t Hugo  de  St  Viet  Eruditiones  Theologica1, 
tit  VII. 

| De  Doctrin.  Christ  Lib.  1. 38. 

$ Childe  Harold,  III. 
lJ  De  Bepub.  lib.  IX. 
f Book  XIV.  u.  • 
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ln  vain  are  all  these  public  and  private 
: contrivances,  day  by  day,  continually 
1 throughout  the  year,  to  repel,  aa  Thucy- 
dides says,  tA  \vtirip6v.*  “ iioni,"  aays  8t. 
Gregory,  “ to  the  sorrows  of  this  joumey, 
ire  may  indeed  have  arrived  at  that  degree 
of  faatidiousness  as  not  even  to  know  what 
1 we  ought  to  desire.f  Hut  what  is  natu- 
| rally  wished  by  the  human  will,  is  justice, 
as  Uuns  Scotus  profoundly  observes,  for 
that  is  its  perfection  ; since,  as  the  inferior 
irratiooal  nature  has  a principle  of  tending 
to  that  which  naturally  agrees  with  it,  so 
the  will  has  necessarily  a principle  of 
tending  to  justice,  which  is  the  end  that 
agrees  with  its  nature.};  llugo  of  St. 
Victor  mnkes  a curious  remark  to  show 
how  clearly  the  human  heart  disceres  that 
it  is  made  for  higher  than  earthly  joys. 
When  speakingof  the  words  of  Ecclesiastes, 
that  all  things  under  the  sun  are  vanity,  he 
! adds,  “ 1 know  not  wherefore,  hut  these 
words  when  they  are  read  sound  sweet  in 
our  ears.  We  are  glad  to  be  told  of  our 
evils,  and  what  we  do  not  love  we  never- 
theless  love  to  hear,  for  we  do  not  love  our 
evils,  and  yet  we  love  to  hear  of  them. 
The  reason  must  be,  that  by  hearing  of 
the  evil  which  we  do  not  love,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  good  which  we  love  ; and 
this  remembrance  of  good,  even  amidst 
evils,  is  sweet  to  the  mind,  and  so  much 
the  sweeter  as  the  evils  are  more  bitter, 
which  when  hearing  or  feeling  we  discere 
to  be  far  removed  from  the  good  to  which 
we  aspire.  So  that  when  the  sorrows  of 
our  exile  are  described  and  the  extent  of 
our  misery  declared,  our  mind  awaking  as 
if  from  a long  sleep,  suddenly  remembers 
where  it  once  was,  and  from  a view  of  the 
mighty  ruins,  it  calculates  the  height  of 
the  summit  from  which  it  feli.  1 his  is 
what  renders  lamentation  bo  sweet  to  the 
miserable,  and  which  converts  their  sighs 
and  tears  into  such  delicious  food.”§ 

The  need,  however,  of  a divine  object 
appearcd  obvious,  not  only  from  a consi- 
deratum of  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  but 
also  from  a sense  of  what  wus  requisite  to 
procure  it  so  much  of  present  happiness  as 
was  allowable  in  the  world  of  ivishes  or 
innocent  amidst  the  phantoms  of  sin  and 
vanity.  Did  any  oae  hope  to  satisfy  his 
thirst  from  the  broken  cisterns  of  the 
world's  joy  ? 1’luedra,  in  her  sicluicss, 

• Lib.  II.  38.  r Hom.  in.  Er.  36. 

J Duns  Scoti,  lib.  II.  Sentcnt  Dist.  XXXIX. 
9.  1. 

t Annotationes  Elucidatoritc  in  Ecclcsisst. 
Hom.  II.  * 


was  a symbol  of  the  destiny  which  awaited 
him  i for  of  him  it  would  soon  be  said  with 
truth,  you  take  pleasure  in  nothing  ; you 
change  from  one  place  to  anotber  ; the 
present  is  displeaaing,  the  absent  is  thought 
dearer. 

nvAi  (r  apttniL  ro  irapov,  TO  8 airov 

<pi\rtpov  rfyu.* 

The  reason  of  which  calamity  was  re- 
marked  by  Cicero,  when  he  says,  that  lust 
can  never  find  an  end.f  The  ambitious, 
as  Cardan  remarka,  are  all  inconstant.J  for 
no  one  who  thirsts  for  visible  things  can 
ever  be  Ratistied  ; since,  as  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor  says,  “ the  whole  world  would  not 
suffice  to  man,  who  is  the  lord  of  the 
world.  The  eye  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
seeing  nor  the  ear  with  hearing."§  “ The 
world  cries,  1 fail ; the  flesh  eri  es,  I cor- 
rupt;  the  demon  cries,  1 deceive ; Christ 
cries,  I restore ; and  yet,"  adds  St.  Iler- 
nard,  “ such  is  the  blindness  and  madness 
of  our  minds,  that  leaving  Christ  who 
invites  us  with  loving  words,  we  follow 
the  failing  world,  the  corrupting  flesh,  and 
the  deceiving  demon.”  “ The  more  one 
drinks,”  says  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  “ the 
more  one  thirsts,  for  to  satisfy  the  appetite 
of  sensuality,  the  whole  world  would  not 
suffice.’’||  Nor  is  it  more  able  to  satisfy 
any  of  those  vague  desires  which  are  so 
powerful  in  men  of  acutely  sensitive  minds, 
and  which  attach  them  with  such  affection 
to  the  remembrance  of  their  youth,  to  the 
days  that  were  embalmed  with  friendship 
and  with  poesy.  “ There  was  a time  too, 
when  I could  weep,”  cries  Schiller, ; “ O 
ye  days  of  peace,  thou  castle  of  my  father, 
yc  green  lovely  valleys  ! O all  ye  Elysian 
scenes  of  my  childhood ! will  ye  never 
come  again,  never  with  your  balmy  sighing  1 
coo i my  buming  bosom  ? Mourn  with  me  I 
nature  ! they  will  never  come  again,  never 
cool  my  burning  bosom  with  their  balmy 
sighing— they  are  gone!  gone ! and  may 
not  reture.”  Retura,  perhaps,  he  would 
not  that  they  ahould,  as  the  profound 
thinkers  of  the  middle  age  would  remark, 
though  his  words  express  that  wish.  Hugo 
of  8t.  Victor  felt  this  mystery  of  our 
heart.  “O  ancient  time,  where  art  thou?" 
he  exclaims,  “ formerly  while  thou  existed 
I loved  thee,  and  now  when  thou  hast  j 

• Eurip.  Hvppolyt-  185.  t Tuscul.  v.  7. 

J Bc  Sapientis,  Lib.  III. 

I Instit.  Mnnast.  XXIX. 

I!  Be  piffparalione  animi  ad  contemplationem, 
cap.  VI. 
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ceased  to  exist,  I love  thee  atill ; nor  can 
thy  departure  ever  diminish  my  love  for 
thee.  While  present  I loved  thee  that 
thou  mightest  remain,  and  now  that  thou 
art  no  more  I love  thee,  and  yet  1 do  not 
wish  that  thou  shouldst  retum  to  me. 
Marvellous  deaire,  incomprehensible  affec- 
tion.  What  can  I love  in  thee  if  I am 
unwilling  that  thou  shouldst  exist,  un- 
willing  that  thou  shouldat  return  ? What 
is  that  unheard  of  affection  when  a thing 
is  loved,  and  yet  its  presence  is  not  loved? 
Who  will  explain  to  me  this  love  of  my 
heart  ? The  reaaon  why  I will  not  that 
thou  shouldat  return  again  is  this,  that  I 
desire  rather  to  be  with  thee  where  thou 
art  now.  Formerly  1 loved  thee  perversely, 
when  I wisbed  thee  to  remain  with  me 
where  I wns  in  exile,  and  now  I lore  thee 
with  more  consideration,  because  I wish  to 
be  with  thee  in  our  country,  where  thou 
wilt  suhsist  for  ever.”*  The  experience 
of  ages  hos  demonstrated  that  without  a 
view  to  the  final  consummation  of  all  per- 
fection  in  the  reign  of  everlasting  justice, 
men  are  sure  to  find  nothing  on  their 
pilgrimage  but  disappointment,  and  with- 
out faith,  despair.  " Oblivion  on  this 
earth,”  cries  a poet  of  France  in  a passage 
of  unmingled  bitterness,  composed  a few 
days  before  his  death,  “ Oblivion  on  this 
earth,  and  beyond  it.  Hehold,  friend,  my 
life  and  my  eternity  ! Oblivion,  for  I have 
passed  without  leaving  a trace ! Oblivion  ! 
for  how  little  place  demands  my  grave ! 
Poor,  unknown.  without  a destiny,  lost  in 
the  crowd,  atom  cast  upon  the  rulgar 
wave,  like  every  other  mortal  that  floats 
with  ua,  1 have  gathered  and  borne  my 
crown  of  thorns,  and  beyond  that  nothing."t 
Hehold  the  end  of  man  s distempered  thirst. 

“ 0 blind  lust ! 

O foolish  wrath ! who  90  dost  goad  us  on 

ln  the  brief  life,  and  in  the  cteraal  then 

Thus  miscrably  o‘erwhclm  U9."| 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  these 
melancholy  views  of  the  natural  life  date 
from  a recent  epoeh.  Cardan,  who  never 
heard  the  modern  strains,  remarks  “ that 
in  youth,  when  all  things  Hourish,  strength, 
senses,  beauty,  and  genius,  not  uufrequently 
we  feel  life  wearisome.”  § All  that  is  not 
God  is  nothing.  Hence  the  certain  dis- 
appointment which  awaits  our  vain  ho|>es, 
vain  aims,  inordinate  desires ; for  " the 

• De  Vanitato  Mundi,  Lib.  II.  * Brugnot. 

t Dante,  Hell,  XII. 

§ Hierun.  Cardani  de  Consolatione,  Lib.  II. 


hopes  of  men,”  as  Findar  says,  “are  tossed 
up  and  down  upon  a sea  of  error.”*  Not 
the  highest,  firmest  seats  of  earthly  gran- 
deur  can  gire  them  rest.  Otho  the  third 
emperor,  was  openly  joyous,  but  on  aceount 
of  the  warning  of  blessed  Heribert,  he 
secretly  groaned  and  wept-f  Excepting 
the  thirst  for  justice  or  the  ardent  desire 
of  pleasing  God,  there  is  no  movement  of 
the  soul  which  can  be  trnsted  without 
deliberation.  “Noli  inniti  prudentia;  tuse," 
says  Solomon,  “ for,"  adds  Richard  of  St. 
Victor,  “ man  knows  not  what  may  con- 
doce to  good  in  this  life,  in  the  number  of 
the  days  of  his  peregrination,  and  in  the 
time  which  passes  away  as  a shadotv.”} 
Yes,  it  was  well  understood  in  the  ages  of 
faith  that  we  need  a divine  object ; that 
all  else  is  mutable  in  man.  “ God  alone,” 
says  a French  historian,  “ can  rejoice  over 
his  work,  and  say  that  it  is  good.  When 
man  has  toiled  and  conquered,  he  lets  fall 
from  his  hands  the  long  desired  object, 
disgusted  with  it  and  with  himself.  Thus 
Alexander  died  of  sadness,  when  he  had 
conquered  Asia,  and  Alarie  when  he  had 
taken  Home.  Godefroy  of  Bouillon  had 
no  sooner  possession  of  the  Holy  I -and 
than  he  sat  discouraged  on  the  earth,  and 
languished  for  rest  within  its  bosom." 
Genius  has  no  privilege  here,  for  its  most 
adored  creation  is  sure  to  crumble  into 
dust  as  soon  as  perfected.  St.  Augustin 
calls  the  image  which  we  represent  to  our- 
selves  in  conceiving  any  object  “ the  son 
of  our  heart.”§  These  sons  die  before  us. 
To  have  this  illustrated,  you  need  only 
hear  Schiller  speaking  of  his  Don  Carlos, 
and  accounting  for  its  irregularity.  “Some 
time  elapsed,”  says  he,  “ between  begin- 
ning  and  concluding  it ; I commenced  the 
fourth  and  fifth  acts  with  quite  an  altered 
heart.”  Little  strange  should  it  seem  that 
the  struggles  of  individual  nnassisted  genius 
prove  insulficient,  when  even  the  sublimest 
works  of  religious  art  in  ages  of  faith, 
indicate  that  they  had  not  satisfied  their 
authors.  The  gentle  breath  of  that  spirit 
which  passed  before  the  face  of  Daniel, 
carrying  away  kingdoms  and  breaking  em- 
pires — that  spirit  which  animated  the  artists 
of  the  middle  age,  which  enabled  them  to 
raise  those  mountains  of  vaults  and  towers 
into  the  air  by  giving  them  a force  greater 
than  the  arms  of  Titans  ; that  spirit,  let  it 
work  what  it  will  is  always  ili  at  ease  in 

• Olymp.  car.  XII.  * Drcxelii  aurifodina. 

f De  statu  interioris  hominis,  Lib.  I.  c.  24. 

} De  Trinitate,  Lib.  XI. 
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lts  dwelling.  It  can  extend,  and  vary,  and 
adorn  it,  but  it  cannot  rest  in  it.  “ See 
these  admirable  cathedrals,”  continues  Mi- 
chelet,  “ however  beautiful  they  may  be, 
with  their  towers  and  their  saints  in 
glories,  they  cannot  contain  it.  Around 
the  church  we  must  build  little  churches  ; 
it  must  radiate  with  chapels.  Beyond  the 
altar  we  must  raise  an  altar,  a sanctuary 
behind  the  sanctuary.”  Experience  and 
reflection  had  convinced  philosophers  of 
this  impossibility  of  satisfying  the  thirst  of 
the  soul  with  any  thing  human,  and  hence 
it  is,  that,  as  Novalis  remarks,*  “every 
Science  had  its  god,  which  was  its  end. 
Mechanics  lived  upon  the  perpetual  mo- 
tion,  and  their  highest  aim  was  the  con- 
struction  of  a perpetuum  mobile.  So  also 
chemistry  had  its  menstruum  universale, 
t or  its  philo8opher’s  stone.  Philosophy 
i sought  a first  prindple ; mathematical,  the 
| quadrature  of  the  circle;  medical,  a life 
elixir ; political,  a perfect  freedom  with 
government  The  philosophers  of  the  mid- 
dle  age  all  sought  the  unlimited,  though 
they  found  only  what  is  limited.  They 
| sought  infinity,  though  they  found  only 
things.” 

Ardent  minds,  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  extending  the  fields  of  positive  know- 
i ledge,  would  never  in  those  spiritual  ages 
have  devoted  themselves  to  dry  studies  if 
the  imagination  had  not  proposed  a mys- 
te rious  end  as  the  desired  resuit  of  their 
labour8.  Raymond  Lully,  Albert,  Picus 
of  Mirandola,  Cardan,  and  others  of  that 
type,  had  all  a nobler  though  less  practical 
object  in  view  than  what  is  generally  as- 
cribed  to  them,  idea!  and  often  fantastical 
I it  is  true,  but  stili  the  secret  fire  which  in- 
: stigated  them  to  such  prodigious  labours. 

But  this  disappointment  was  the  punish- 
j ment  of  pride,  methinks  I hear  some  one 
; reply.  In  the  mere  research  or  discovery 
of  natural  truth,  these  men  would  have 
found  that  rest  and  satisfaction  which  would 
| have  filled  the  vacuum  of  their  hearts. 
Vain  pretension  of  modern  philosophers, 
which  the  weakest  can  see  through  ; for  if 
he  who  should  say  that  he  had  opened 
certain  great  fountains  which  had  been 
concealed,  were  to  say  this,  at  the  same 
time  exhibiting  every  indication  of  thirst, 
would  it  not  be  ridiculous?  And  is  it  not 
absurd  when  these  men  who  affirm  that 
they  are  not  only  the  lords  of  fountains, 
but  that  they  are  themselves  fountains, 
and  able  to  irrigate  the  minds  of  all,  while 

• Schriflcn,  II.  231. 


they  promise  this  to  others,  are  themselves 
parched  up  with  thirst  ?• 

The  great  masters  of  the  spiritual  life 
discovered  that  it  was  the  absence  or  pre- 
sence  of  the  thirst  after  justice  which 
caused  sadness  or  joy.  “ Si  quis  mundum 
omnino  odit,"  says  St.  John  Climacus, 
“hic  tristitiam  effugit.  Porro,  si  quis 
qualibet  visibilium  rerum  affectione  mor- 
detur, tristitia  nondum  liberatus  esu"f  I 
They  saw  that  in  fact  men  were  constandy  j 
committing  the  double  error  of  Narcissus 
and  its  opposite,  eoncluding  that  a sub- 
stance  is  a shadow,  as  often  as  they  mis- 
took  a shadow  for  a substance.  Toprivation 
all  men  are  doomed  on  this  earth,  but  those 
are  least  wretched  who  are  pitied  most;  j 
for  it  is  not  an  imaginary  good  as  many  | 
suppose  to  have  one's  affections  centered 
upon  a heavenly  end,  nor  is  it  a substantial 
felicity  to  have  reaped  the  shadows  of 
human  kindness  which  pass  like  the  wiod 
upon  the  rocks  of  the  desert. 

Goethe  represents  Tasso  thirsting  with 
all  the  ardour  of  a youthful  and  poetic 
genius  for  the  friendship  of  Antonio,  and 
we  think  him  deserving  of  pity,  because 
the  latter  meets  his  advances  with  the 
formality,  and  coldness,  and  distrust  of  one 
who  makes  the  world  his  friend  ; but  had 
he  found  a heart  of  other  mould,  and 
sought  it  so,  there  would  have  only  been  a 
postponement  of  the  bitter  hour.  Happy 
the  man  who  learneth  not  by  experience, 
when  it  is  too  late,  the  folly  of  placing 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  creatures,  or  | 
in  any  thing  but  in  the  very  root  and 
substance  of  justice.  Are  you  labouring 
for  the  glory  which  Pindar  promises  to  the 
conqueror,  saying, 


$ tipi  <rbv  ytpas  tcmcr’  ay\a6»  ? J 

Do  you  expect  happiness  in  the  friend- 
ship of  those  who  are  not  associated  in  the 
privi  leges  of  eternal  good  ? You  are  sow- 
ing  the  wind,  you  are  embracing  a shadow, 

“ quia  citius  obliviscentur  tui  homines,  , 
quam  aestimas."  What  profound  scars  does  ; 
misfortune  and  often  too  that  which  is  j 
called  by  fools  prosperi  ty,  lea  ve  in  the  | 
soul  ! How  quickly  it  uproots  from  a 1 
heart  that  is  not  Christian,  all  hope,  and 
all  poesy ! How  soon  one  arrives  with  i 
the  evil  genius  of  F rance  at  seeing  in  the 

• Cicero  ad  Herennium,  Lib.  IV.  6. 

I Scala  Paradisi  Grad.  II. 
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life  of  nations  as  iu  that  of  individuals,  a 
cold  pleasantry  of  fate ! “ Before  tbe  fall, 

tnan  was  full,  because  God  was  his  centre ; 
but,”  continues  Baader,  “after  it  he  (ieram e 
intemally  void,  God  ceased  to  be  his 
centre,  and  instead  of  fUling  him  intemally, 
compressed  him  from  «ithout,  and  hence 
being  unable  to  sustain  himself,  he  falis 
with  a weight  upon  some  thing  external, 
in  order  to  be  sustained."  While  thus 
placed  be  has  but  one  altemative,  to  be 
wretched,  seeking  happiness  in  the  love  of 
ereatures,  or  to  be  desiring  and  hoping, 
looking  towards  that  primal  seat,  “ulii 
pulchritudo  est  et  satietas  setema,”  and 
praying  in  words  like  those  with  which 
Dante  addresaes  the  blessed  spirits : — 

■ ” O perennial  flowers 

Of  gladness  ercrlasting,  that  exhala 
Iu  smgle  hreath  your  odours  manifolii; 

Breatha  now;  and  let  the  hunger  he  appeased, 
That  with  gruat  craving  long  Uath  lleld  iny  soni, 
Finding  no  food  on  earth.”* 

It  is  when  brought  to  this  state,  that 
aceording  to  the  writers  of  the  middle  age, 
the  Father  draws  a ntan  to  Christ:  “for,” 
says  tbe  author  of  Theologia  Germanica, 
“ when  any  thing  of  this  pcrfect  good  is 
uncovered  and  manifested  to  the  soul,  as 
if  in  a moment  there  arises  in  that  man  a 
desire  of  approaching  to  this  perfect  good, 
and  of  uniting  himself  to  it.  The  greater 

* Pamd.  XIX. 


is  this  desire,  the  more  is  revealed  to  him, 
the  more  he  thirsts,  the  more  he  is  satis- 
fied,  and  the  more  there  is  revealed  to  him, 
the  more  he  desires  and  is  drawn.  Thus 
man  is  drawn  to  a conjunction  with  the 
eternal  good,  and  this  is  the  drawing  of 
the  Father.”*  This  was  the  direction  given 
to  the  human  intelligence  during  thesnper- 
natural  ages  of  which  I am  attempting 
the  history.  1 1 was  accurately  ascertained 
that  the  thirst  of  men  was  not  for  any 
secondary  stream,  bnt  for  the  great  original 
Kource  of  justice.  “ At  the  banquct  of 
God,”  says  Hugo  of  .St.  Victor,  “ there  is 
but  one  dish,  but  despise  it  not,  for  it 
satiates.  Many  things  are  in  the  world, 
and  none  of  them  can  fili  man's  heart,  but 
there  is  one  good  with  God,  and  when  this 
is  found,  ali  is  found.  ‘ Ergo  non  in  mul- 
titudine, sed  in  unitate  satietas  est.’  ”f 
The  cry  of  the  middle  ages  was  that  of 
the  prophet,  “Mihi  autem  adhcerere  Deo, 
bonum  est,”  interpreted  aceording  to  the 
comment  of  St.  Augustin.  “ Many  were 
the  opinions  of  philosophers  respecting  the 
chief  good ; but  he  does  not  say,  for  me 
to  have  riches  is  good,  or  to  have  a crown 
and  sceptre  is  good,  or  what  some  of  them 
did  not  blush  to  say,  for  me  to  bave  sensual 
pleasurc  is  good,  or  what  sonnds  better, 
for  me  to  have  virtue  is  good,  but  for  me 
to  adhere  to  God,  is  good ; this,  therefore, 
is  the  chief  good  of  mau.”  J 

* Cap.  54,  + Annot.  in  Cffllest.  Hiernrch. 

{ Oe  Civitate  Dei,  Lib.  X.  18. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


a HAT  such  was  the  thirst  of 
men  during  ages  of  faith,  will 
appear  more  cleurly  as  we  pro- 
ceed  to  inquire  in  what  manner 
1 it  developed  itself,  and  what 
were  its  effects ; for  in  truth,  the  whole 
life  of  man,  the  whole  constitution  of 
society,  notwithstanding  ali  its  defecta 
and  ubuaea,  was  a continued  display  and 
evidence  of  ita  power.  Who  aeea  not 
that  thia  waa  the  thirst  which  inipart- 
ed  that  theocratic  character  to  the  nations 
of  Europe  which  induces  philosophere 
like  Vico  to  designate  thia  period  by 
the  litle  of  a divine  and  heroic  age  ? Who 
does  not  diacern  that  it  was  thia  thirst 
which  moved  men  to  cover  the  earth  with 
so  many  noble  monumenta  of  piety,  so 
many  institutions  of  mercy ; which  ren- 
dered  the  whole  life  of  so  many  great 
artists  devoted  to  the  honour  and  Service 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  a kind  of  con- 
tinual  fever;  which  made  men  legislate 
for  heaven  rather  than  for  earth,  for  the 
celestial  rather  than  for  the  human  repub- 
lic ; which  drew  some  from  the  arid  desert 
of  the  world  to  seek  the  living  waters  in 
the  paradise  of  cloistered  shades,  and  others 
to  devote  their  bodies  as  witnesses  for 
justice  amidst  the  profane  city ; that  this 
was  the  thirst  which  made  the  true  de- 
voted pilgrim  puraue  his  way,  so  wearisome 
and  long,  undaunted,  and  firm,  in  his  tixed 
resolve  to  mea&ure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble 
steps?  What  else  was  it  but  this  thirst 
which  drew  a St.  Dorothea  from  Danzig 
to  Agen,  to  venerate  its  holy  relics,  and  to 
visit  the  hermit  in  the  dark  wood  adjacent, 
for  whose  little  chapel  thrice  she  left  her 
horne,  and  made  that  long  journey  of  desire 
in  time  of  war,  when  robbers  infested  ali 
the  ways,  from  whose  barbarous  hands  she 
sufferet!  griefs  unnumbered  ? What  other 
cause  impelled  her  afterwards  to  traverse 
Germany  and  Italy,  to  visit  Rome  for  the 
jubilee,  with  such  ardour,  that  during  the 
whole  pilgrimage,  it  is  said,  she  slept  but 
one  night,  which  was  the  second  after 
arriving  in  the  holy  city  ? Was  it  not  also 
this  thirst  which  gave  rise  to  the  intermin- 


able  toils  of  Christian  knighthood,  and  to 
ali  the  wondrous  and  acute  provisions 
which  were  prescribed  for  ministering  to 
the  wants  of  human  society  ? But  that 
our  path  through  this  thick  wood  may  not 
seem  retrograde  or  endless,  let  us  take 
some  one  object  of  unquestioned  interest 
as  the  scope  of  our  enterprise,  that  by  the 
complete  survey  of  it  we  may  have  a swift, 
delightful,  as  well  as  an  instructive  way. 
in  exposing  the  admirable  manifestation  of 
thia  divine  thirst. 

In  the  school  before  our  last,  we  had 
occasion  to  unfold  the  history  of  churches, 
with  all  that  related  to  their  origin,  con- 
struction,  and  adornment.  We  have  seen 
with  what  truth  the  divine  words  may  be 
applied  to  them,  they  were  made  by  God. 

“ Since,”  as  St.  Augustin  says,  “ from  him 
is  every  perfect  gift,  and  that  to  construet 
those  houses  of  prayer,  he  visited  the  minds 
of  his  faithful,  excited  their  affections,  sup- 
plied  assistance,  inspired  their  wills  that 
they  should  will,  assisted  the  efforts  of 
their  good  will  that  they  should  accomplish, 
so  that  it  was  God  who  worketh  in  us  both 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure, 
that  began  and  perfected  all  these  things.”* 
The  present  has  appeared  the  proper  place  j 
for  resuming,  as  it  were,  that  story,  and 
for  considering  the  holy  offices  which  were 
celebrated  within  these  divinely  constructed 
walls,  and  the  various  festivals  which 
pious  devotion  commemorated  there ; fbr 
the  voice  of  the  Church  was  the  language 
of  desire,  and  the  expression  of  that  thirst 
which  is  assuaged  only  by  justice,  only  by 
beholding  the  face  of  Him  uncovered  who 
is  seen  veiled  upon  the  altar,  who  is  him-  , 
self  in  infinite  perfection,  justice,  and  truth ; 
and  if  the  historian  of  France  can  justly  ; 
affirm  that  material  monumenta,  such  as 
the  cnlhedrals  of  Paris  and  Kheims,  are 
great  historical  facts  which  speak  more 
than  long  narrations,  surely  it  will  not  be  , 
irrelevant  to  the  enterprise  of  those  who 
seek  information  respecting  the  intimate 
sentiments  of  the  middle  age,  to  inquire 

• St.  August  Serm.  256  de  Tempore. 
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wliat  iv as  the  purpose  to  which  these  were 
applied,  what  was  the  apirit  within  that 
marvellous  symbolism  which  astonishes  by 
ita  vastness  and  soothes  by  its  peerless 
bcauty  f 

To  minds  thoronghly  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  justice,  the  world  even  in  that  age 
of  Chrisiian  institutions  presented  a chaos. 
The  soul  of  man  aspired  to  order,  and  it 
hoped  to  find  it  in  the  symbolic  ceremonies 
of  faith.  In  the  Church  alone  was  the 
intelligence  of  man,  his  true  life,  and  bis 
rest.  The  constant  love  with  which  the 
divine  offices  were  celebrated  dnring  the 
middle  ages,  can  be  referted  to  no  otber 
sonrce  bnt  the  disposition  which  is  pro- 
nounced  blessed  from  the  mountain.  It 
undoubtedly  originated  in  a thirst  for  jus- 
tice, a thirst  for  order,  a thirst  for  the 
invisible  supreme  good  of  which  ali  earthly 
fornis  of  beauty  were  converted  by  it  into 
symbols.  Let  us  proceed,  therefore,  by 
lirst  casting  a glance  at  the  bistory  of  their 
institution. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Church  imme- 
diately  after  the  resurrection  of  our  Iord, 
we  find  that  his  disciples  were  always  in 
the  temple  praising  and  blessing  God.* 
Philo  Judsus  wrote  a book,  “ De  Vita 
Christianorum,"  in  which  he  describes  how 
the  Christians  passed  their  time  in  public 
psalmody  and  hymns,  keeping  vigils  auring 
the  night,  and  singing  in  pruise  of  God, 
making  stations  at  altars  and  joining  in 
alternate  chorus. f I.ucian,  the  atheist,  in 
i one  of  his  dialogues,  laughs  at  the  Chris- 
tians for  passing  whole  nights  in  singing 
hymns  ana  vigils.  J Pliny  relates  to  Trajan 
that  they  used  to  assemble  before  light  to 
sing  hymns  to  Christ,§  and  Ammianus 
Marceuinus,  another  heathen  writer,  re- 
corda the  custom  of  the  Christians  passing 
the  night  in  their  churches.  The  offices 
of  prime,  tierce,  sext,  nones,  vespers,  and 
matins,  are  spokeu  of  in  the  apostolic 
constitutions,  and  by  St.  Dionysius,  the 
Areopagite.||  Tertullian,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  describes  the  early 
congregation  of  the  faithful  before  light, 
and  expressly  mentions  the  celebration  of 
i the  third,  sixtli,  ninth,  and  vesper  hours. 
Origen  in  his  third  book  on  Job,  alludes  to 
their  matins  and  vespers,  and  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  in  the  ninth  of  the  Stromata, 
commemorates  tierce,  sext,  and  nones,  os 

• S.  Lac.  XXIV.  53. 

t Suidas  in  Vit.  Philo.  Euseb.  Lib.  II.  c.  17. 

$ In  Phiiopatie  i Lib.  X.  c.  97. 

I:  Cardinal  Bona,  dc  divina  Psalmodia,  cap.  I. 
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does  also  St.  Cyprian  in  his  book  “ De 
Oratione  Dominica."  St.  Zeno,  in  his 
first  sermon  to  the  Neophites  praises  “ the 
sweet  vigils  of  the  bright  night,"  and 
Caecilius  with  Minutius  Felix,  calumniates 
the  nocturnal  congregation  of  the  Chris- 
tians, calling  them,  “ latebrosos  et  lucifu- 
gaces." In  the  samc  age.  St.  Hippolytus 
the  Martyr,  in  a discourse  on  the  end  of 
the  world,  says,  that  one  effect  of  the 
coming  of  antichrist  will  be  the  abolition 
of  the  psalmody  and  sacred  rites  of  the 
Church.  When  St.  Basii  was  detained  in 
prison,  some  clerks  and  deacons  gave 
money  to  the  guards  that  they  might  gain 
entrance,  in  order  to  sing  with  him  during 
tbe  night  the  divine  offices.  This  is  related 
by  John,  tbe  Priest,  of  Nicomedia.  In 
the  fourth  century  there  are  abundant 
testimonies,  in  Kusebius  Caesariensis,  St. 
Athanasius,  St.  Basii,  and  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen.  From  these  it  appears  that 
the  psalm  " Deus,  Deus  meus,”  and  also 
that  “ Benedicite  omnia  opera,”  were  then 
sung  at  matutinal  lauds.  The  duty  and 
happiness  of  this  early  thanksgiving  are 
feelingly  enforced  by  these  great  saints, 
who  describe  the  solemn  beauty  of  the 
nocturnal  chorus.  Palladius,  speaking  of 
the  mountain  of  Nitria,  on  which  five 
thousand  monks  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
great  St.  Anthony,  says,  “ At  the  ninth 
hour,  you  might  hear  in  each  monastery 
the  hymns  and  psalms  sung  to  Christ, 
with  prayers  and  lauds,  so  that  you  might 
suppose  youreelf  passed  into  a paradise  of 
joy.*  SL  Jerome  and  St.  Chrysostom, 
explain  the  particular  object  of  each  hour's 
devotion.  At  the  rising  of  the  sun,  it  was 
to  return  thanks  to  God ; at  tierce,  to 
commemorate  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  at  this  hour ; at  sext,  the  fastening 
of  Christ  to  the  cross ; at  nones,  his  giving 
up  the  ghost ; at  the  setting  of  the  sun  to 
thank  God  for  the  mercies  of  the  past  day : 
and  then  they  enumerate  the  nocturnal 
vigils  and  matutinal  lauds  at  the  first 
crowing  of  the  cock.  St.  Augustin,  in 
numerous  places,  mentions  the  same  offices, 
as  does  also  Cassian  in  his  description  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  life.  Peter 
Chrysologus,  Synescius,  Victor  Uticensis, 
and  St.  Ccesariusof  Aries,  are  equally  ciear 
in  describing  the  nocturnal  vigils,  and  the 
daily  offices  ; and  holy  men  in  dying  used 
to  instruet  youths,  in  the  manner  of  ob- 
serving  them.f  Nilus  the  Monk,  relates 

* Hist.  Lauriacs,  cap.  7. 

t Metaph.  Duty  apud  Sorium.  12  Septembre. 
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that  the  holy  fathers  in  Sina  were  killed  Sunday,  men  and  women,  youth  and  old 

by  the  barbarians  at  break  of  day,  at  the  people,  only  one  or  two  remained  at  home 

end  of  their  matutinal  hymns.  In  the  to  guard  the  house.*  The  aacred  Scrip- 

aixth  century,  the  moat  holy  Ilenedict  fur-  turea  every  where  record  that  juat  men  ia 

niahes  in  hi»  Kule  an  evidence  of  the  fervour  all  age»  observed  the  break  of  day  to  derote 

with  which  men  atudied  the  praiseof  God ; it  to  religion.  “ Dominus  visitat  hominem 

and  in  the  following  age,  his  disciple  diluculo  and  he  sends  hiB  prophets  rising 

Gregory  the  Great  closes  the  evidence  pro-  early.  f Job,  the  mirror  of  justice,  rising 

duced  by  Cardinal  Bona,  in  the  history  up  early  offered  sacrifice  for  himself  and 

of  the  divine  psalmody.  Thcn  followed  his  sons,  { « hom  hecharges  to  rise  up  early 

Isidore  of  Spain,  Alcuin  of  Kngland,  Ama-  to  God.  'The  holy  David  meditates  the 

larius  Fortunatus,  Habanus  Maurus,  Wal-  secreta  of  God  in  the  morning  watch,  and 

fridus  Strabo,  Kupertus  Abbas,  Ilugo  de  early  in  the  morning  offers  praise  to  God. 

St.  Victor,  and  others,  who  cultivated  the  The  just  are  then  all  United  in  sacrifice 

exercise  of  the  divine  office»  with  the  and  prayer,  and  as  Hugo  Victorinus  says, 

greatest  fervour.  Thus  we  discern  the  “ There  is  nothing  which  Satan  so  muci, 

groas  error  of  Polidorus  Virgil,  who  sup-  fears  as  the  unity  of  charity."  The  morn- 

poses  the  institution  of  the  sacred  hours  >ng  i»  symbolical  of  piety.  The  ancient 

to  bave  arisen  in  the  time  of  Pelagius  II.,  Etru-scans  offered  honey  to  Aurora,  which 

whereas  Cardinal  Bona  has  fully  shown  wc  consecrate  with  the  sweetness  of  devo- 

that  they  commenced  with  the  infant  tion.  The  poets  represented  Aurora  as 

Church.  Palladius  declares  that  he  beheld  mounted  upon  Pegasus,  because  the  soul 

a state  in  which  there  were  more  monas-  tH*»n  light  to  fly  upon  the  wings  of  con- 
teries  than  profane  houses,  that  the  divine  templation.  Sonte  thought  it  was  called  l 

praises  were  sung  in  every  spot,  and  that  Aurora,  from  the  golden  colour  of  the  sky. 

the  whole  city  seemed  to  lie  one  church.*  1 aking  occasion  from  this  emblem,  the 

In  Bythinia  arose  monasteries  writers  of  the  middle  age  observe,  that  we 

in  which  the  divine  praises  were  unceas-  ought  to  shine  in  the  morning  with  the 
ingly  sung  night  and  dny.  Nicephorus  charity,  and  that  as  the  poet 

relates  that  oneof  these  waa  built  in  Con-  N «vina speakt  of  bloshing Aurora,  ao should 

stantinople,  in  which  an  association  of  ,lle  «lodest  colour  represent  the  grace  of 

monks.  divided  into  three  choirs,  main-  chaste  purity  in  our  souls.  Homer  calla 

tained  an  unceasing  psalmody.  St.  Colum-  thc  morning  divine,  because  it  brings u» 

ban,  at  Luxeuil,  instituted  a similar  monas-  which  is  the  symboi  of  the  diviuity. 

tery,  and  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  * herefore  with  the  rising  light,  the  chil- 

another  at  Agen.  The  same  rule  was  <lren  of  divine  light  emulating  the  holy 

observed  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  in  angels,  who  are  called  the  morning  stars, 

that  of  Tours,  and  in  many  houses  of  the  a’“g  praises  to  the  Author  of  light,  and 

Cistercian  order.  The  minds  of  men  ever  shine  to  him  with  joy. § St.  Ambrose 

rested  upon  tliat  divine  verse,  “ Beati  qui  says,  that  even  the  example  of  the  birds 

habitant  in  domo  tua,  Domine;  in  secula  should  admonish  men  to  praise  their  Creator 
secutorum  laudabunt  te."  Of  the  clergy  i^e  r'»e  of  morning,  and  to  hegin  the  day 
of  Paris,  in  the  time  of  St.  Germaiu,  with  the  solemnity  of  psalms. Celebrated 

Fortunatus  says, *ay  the  fathers,  is  the  statue  of  Memnon,  de- 

scribed  by  Philostratus  and  Callistratus, 

••  Carmine  Dividico  divina  podmats  pangens  which  of  '*®  0'v»  accord  when  first  iUumined 
Cursibus  assidui»  dulce  revoivii  opus."  by  the  golden  rays  of  morning,  used  to  emit 

a sweet  and  ravishing  sound,  an  emblem 
The  Cistercian  monks  always  celebrated  which  might  remind  men  to  adore  the 

lauds  at  break  of  day,  and,  therefore,  in  majesty  of  their  Creator,  at  the  rising  of 

the  winter  season,  after  singing  nocturns.  the  sun.  Durantus  Tholosanus  says,  that 

they  always  returned  to  their  cells  to  spend  the  hour  of  tierce  used  to  he  called  the 

the  interval  in  study  or  prayer  until  the  golden  hour.  In  the  canonical  law,  it  is 

first  break  of  light ; but  in  the  summer  styled  sacred,  because  it  is  at  this  hour  that 

they  sung  lauds  immediately  after  matinsA  the  sacred  mass  is  celebrated  with  solem- 

St.  Ambrose  furnishes  evidence  that  in  his  nity  011  days  of  high  festival,  as  the  ancient 

time,  people  of  all  sorts  came  to  matius  on 

• S.  Ambros.  Serm.  34.  de  Tempore. 

4 Eccles.  xxxix.  6.  1 Job.  vii.  18. 

* See  Histor.  Lauriacs.  I Card.  Bona,  de  diYina  Psalmod.  146. 

t Card.  Bona,  de  divina  Psalmodia,  142.  ||  Exam.  Lib.  IV.  c.  1. 
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custom  of  the  Church  has  ordained  in 
order  to  commemorate  the  descent  of  thc 
Holy  Ghost. 

On  the  various  parts  of  the  divine  offices 
let  us  now  briefly  dwell. 

Photius  says,  that  a hymn  is  so  colled, 
“ quasi  oird/jiejorit,"  that  is,  a commemora- 
tion  of  something  past.  Eusebius  speaks 
at  length  on  the  hymns  which  the  Chris- 
tians  used  to  sing  in  the  very  infancy  of 
the  Church.  The  proses,  or  sequences,  in 
which  we  trace  the  first  beginning  of  the 
rhyme  which  distinguishes  the  modern  fronf 
the  ancient  classic  poetry,*  are  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Notker,  a monk  of 
St.  Gall,  in  the  year  880,  whose  version  of 
the  Psalms  in  German  is  stili  extant ; but 
this  monk  affirms  that  he  had  seen  the 
first  model  of  them  in  a missui  of  the 
abbey  of  Jumieges,  which  was  burned  by 
the  Normans  in  the  middle  of  that  century. 
The  celebrated  sequence,  “ Veni,  Sancte 
Spiritus,"  is  attributed  to  Hermann,  or  to 
Pope  Innocent  III.  That  of  Dies  Iratis 
ascribed  to  Thomas  Celanus,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis,  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Of  the  same  order  was  Jacoponus,  who  in 
the  fourtcenth,  composed  the  Stabat  Mater. 
Peter  of  Compostella  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  author  of  the  Salve  Regina  and 
the  Alma  Redemptoris.  The  universal 
adoption  of  the  Roman  Ilreviary,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  the  slow  and 
successive  prodnet  of  time,  experience, 
piety,  and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  was 
one  of  the  happy  effects,  rasulting  in  the 
middle  ages,  from  the  power  of  the  Holy 
See,  aided  by  the  zeul  of  the  nations,  and 
the  desire  of  devout  kings.  “ We  should 
do  all  things  that  the  Lord  has  ordained 
with  order,  says  St.  Clemens,  in  his  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  “ He  has 
wished  that  we  should  render  him  certain 
duties  at  certain  hours ; he  has  also  de- 
termined  certain  places  and  certain  persons, 
where  and  by  whom  his  worship  should 
be  celebrated : he  has  assigned  to  the  sove- 
reign  pontiff  his  functions,  to  priests  the 
place  where  they  should  offer  the  sacrifice, 
and  to  the  Levites  all  the  detail  of  tlieir 
ministry."  It  was  not,  however,  possible. 
in  the  first  ages,  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion  of  some  diversity  of  customs  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Divine  offices ; but  this 
was  finally  obviated  by  the  express  and 
positive  enactment  of  the  Church.  “Con- 
formity  and  unity  in  the  things  which 
relate  to  the  glory  of  God,  must  always  bc 

• Pasquicr  Rcchcrche  de  ls  France,  Lib.  VII. 

preserved  in  the  Catholic  Church,"  says 
the  Bull  of  Clement  VIII.  " being  founded 
under  one  head,  Christ  our  Lord,  and  sub- 
ject  to  his  vicar  on  earth.  Especially  must 
that  uniformity  be  maintained  for  ever  in  i 
the  prayers,  and  by  adhering  to  what  is 
contained  in  the  Roman  Ilreviary,  that  in 
the  Church  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
world,  God  may  be  always  praised  and 
invocated  by  the  faithful  of  Christ,  in  one 
and  the  same  order  of  prayers  and  song."* 
Walafrid  Strabo,  who  lived  under  Louis-le 
Debonnaire,  attests,  that  “in  almost  all  the 
Chnrches  of  the  Latins,  the  customs,  ritual, 
and  liturgy  of  Rome  prevailed,  on  account 
of  the  privilege  of  the  Roman  See,  and  the 
wisdom  of  its  practices  " He  wrote  thus 
at  a period  long  before  the  Church  had 
made  a law  to  enforce  this  uniformity ; 
which  proves  the  Catholic  tendency  which, 
in  all  times  and  in  all  things,  obliges  every 
Church  to  gravitate  towards  Rome. 

Any  departure,  however  slight,or  capable 
of  defence,  from  the  general  practice  of  the 
Church,  was  felt  as  an  injury  by  holy 
men.  St.  Bernard  supplied  an  instance, 
on  his  first  arrival  at  Paraclet,  which  he 
reached  as  they  were  sounding  the  bell 
for  vespers.  He  went,  therefore,  straight 
into  the  church  ; but  he  was  shocked  on 
hearing  the  superior,  when  repeating  aloud 
the  paternoster,  use  the  word  panem  super- 
stantialem,  instead  of  quotidianum.  This 
sounded  ill  in  his  cars  as  a novelty.  When 
he  came  to  speak  to  Heloisa  respecting  it, 
she  proceeded  indeed,  with  the  utmost 
modesty  and  grace,  to  prove,  by  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  by  Scripture  and  the  Fathers, 
that  this  was  the  proper  reading.  Abeillard 
too,  hearing  of  what  had  passed,  wrote  a 
Iearned  letter  to  St.  Bernard,  in  which  he 
shows  that  St.  Matthew,  who  gives  the 
whole  praycr,  and  who  had  heard  it  from 
Jesus  Christ,  uses  this  word ; whereas  St. 
Luke  only  gives  a part  of  it,  and  he  had 
only  heard  it  from  St.  Paul.  Moreover  he 
showed  that  the  Greek  Church  follows  in 
this  point  St.  Matthew,  who  wrote  in 
Hebrew,  in  preference  to  St.  Luke,  though 
he  wrote  in  Greek.  Notwithstanding  these 
argumeuts.  St.  Bernard  adhered  to  his  first 
opinion,  that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  followed  the  common  universal  usage 
of  the  Church 

Charlemagnelent  his  assistance  to  carry 
into  effect  the  great  object  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical  rulers,  to  maiutain  one  universal 

* Bullarium,  Clemens  VIII.  Bulla,  Cum  In 
Ecclesia. 
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liturgy  among  the  nations  of  Christen- 
dom : — " Ut  non  esset  dispar  ordo  psal- 
lendi, quibus  erat  compar  ardor  credendi 
— that  those  who  were  united  bv  the  sacred 
reading  of  one  boly  law,  rnight  be  united 
also  in  the  venerable  tradition  of  intona- 
tion  ; and  tliat  the  different  celebrations 
of  office8  rnight  not  separate  those  whorn 
the  pious  devotion  of  one  faith  had  joined 
together.* * * §  When  tlierefore  Spain,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  abandoned  ite  Mozarabic 
ritual  to  embrace  that  of  Home,  that  grand 
system  of  universality,  which  gave  such  an 
iuspiring  authority  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  received  its  full  and  final 
development.  So  early  indeed  as  in  the 
niuth  century,  Walafrid  Strabo  regarded 
this  work  as  nearly  terminated,  and  he 
demonstrated  its  advantagcs  and  indis- 
pensable  necessity  by  the  siune  argumenta 
as  those  used  by  thcologians  of  modem 
times.f  The  Council  of  Trent,  in  its  twenty- 
fifth  session,  referred  to  the  care  of  the 
Koinan  Pontiff  the  great  work  of  the  cor- 
rection  and  definitive  publication  of  the 
Ilrcviary  and  Missal.  Thanks  to  this 
master-piece  of  religious  wisdom,  the  Ca- 
tholic was  a stranger  in  no  land.  Wherever 
he  travelled,  he  hcard  the  children  of  the 
Church  sing  the  same  holy  chants  of 
Home — the  mother  and  mistress  of  Chris- 
ti uns — and  the  sublime  tones  which  rose 
around  the  cross  of  the  desert,  were  the 
same  as  filled  the  domes  of  the  metropolis 
of  the  Christian  world. 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked,  that  al- 
though  the  final  adoption  of  a unifomi 
course  of  psalinody  and  reading  was  the 
gradual  work  of  time,  the  more  awful 
mysteries  which  involvcd  the  divine  fulfil- 
ment  of  the  ancient  prophecy,  were  in  ali 
ages,  and  throughout  the  whole  world, 
substantially  the  same.  The  word  Missa, 
or  Mas»,  though.  like  the  term  Trinity, 
not  in  Scripture,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and, 
at  least  in  the  fourtli  century,  it  was  used 
to  designate  the  unbloodv  sacrifice  of  the 
altar,  as  appears  from  St.  AmbroseJ  and 
St.  Augustin.§ 

The  Greek  word  \firovpytto,  which  is 
derived  from  a word  signifying  public,  is 
never  used  by  St.  Luke  excepting  in  the 
sense  of  sacrifice,  as  is  proved  from  his 
Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In 
tho  classic  poets  it  is  used  to  cxpress  any 

• Caroli  Magni  contra  Synod.  Gru-cor.  de  Ima- 
ginib.  Lib.  I. 

♦ De  Itcbus  Ecclesiastic.  c.  25. 

J In  Epidt.  nd  Marcellin.  Soror. 

§ Sscrni.  XCI.  de  Tempore. 


public  function  ;*  and  in  Scripture  it 
nowhere  signi  lies  prayer.  The  function. 
or  ministry,  which  by  this  term  the  Apos- 
tles are  said  to  have  discharged,  was  there- 
fore  that  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice.  The 
canon  of  the  mass  has  received  indeed  some 
alterations  since  the  times  of  the  Apostles; 
for  in  the  year  440,  the  great  St.  Leo 
added  four  words  to  it ; and  about  the 
year  500,  Po]>e  St.  Gregory  some  few 
others  ; but  notliing  was  changed  without 
the  greatest  precautions.  Thus,  not  one 
saint  is  namcd  who  was  not  dead  a long 
time  before  the  year  400  ; after  which, 
nothing  aluiost  was  added.  The  Apostles 
are  named  in  an  order  different  from  the 
present,  which  dates  from  the  time  of  St  ! 
Jerome,  who  named  them  as  they  are  now 
generally  placed,  which  is  another  remark-  , 
able  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  ritual. 
Indeed,  the  smallest  eeremonies  pertaining  ; 
to  it  raay  be  traced  to  the  most  remote  j 
period,  us  in  the  instance  recorded  by  St.  ; 
Jerome,  who  says,  that  **  in  all  the  cburches 
throughout  the  East,  when  tho  gospel  is 
read,  there  are  lights  buniing,  though  the 
su n may  shine  at  tho  time.Mf  We  knovr 
that,  in  the  second  century,  in  the  time  of  j 
St.  A varis  tus,  it  was  the  custom  to  keep 
holy  water  even  in  private  houses;  in  which. 
during  the  first  ages,  were  practised  all 
those  devotional  exercises  of  Christian  \ 
worsliip,  which  had  connexiou  with  art 
and  symbolism  and  in  short,  as  a late 
writer  observes,  “ we  can  trace,  through  i 
ever)'  part  of  the  office,  some  doctrine  or  1 
observance  of  the  primitive  times,  and  I 
may  admire  the  watchful  tidelity  with  II 
which  tradition  has  handed  down  eveiy 
littlo  ceremony  connected  with  the  first  1 
ages  of  our  faith.” 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  historical  quea- 
tion,  let  us  procced  to  consider  the  eccle- 
siastical  offices  in  rclation  to  our  threefold 
faculty  of  perception,  as  constituted  for 
estimating  beauty,  justice,  and  truth — the  I 
development  of  which,  certain  philosophers  | 
of  late  have  attempted  to  express  by  the  i 
term  aestheties ) perhaps,  indeed,  without 
having  sufficiently  exainined  whether  tlie  i 
p&rticular  combination  of  ideas  reallv  ex  , 
isted,  for  which  they  sought  to  discover  a 
scient  i tic  word. 

Ere  we  advance,  however,  it  will  be  woll  i 
to  examine  whether  there  be  any  ground  I 
of  justice  in  the  accusation  so  commonly  j 

• /E»cbyl.  Eumenid.  363. 

♦ A ilvcre.  Vigilant. 

| Khvinwald  dic  Kirchlichc  Archa-ologie,  395. 
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brought  ogainst  the  middle  ages,  as  ex- 
prcssed  by  Milton,  who  affirms,  that 
“ during  their  course  the  far  greater  part 
of  mon  deemed  in  outward  rites  and  spe- 
cious  forms  religion  satisfied,  and  that 
works  of  faith  were  rarely  found.”  A sen- 
tence  evidently  expressing  the  conviction 
of  many  whom  we  stili  behold  entering 
our  churches,  and  with  gloom  beholding 
the  rites  that  sanctify  the  pile,  darting  at 
the  altar  and  the  vested  priest  looka  of 
auch  suspicion,  that  one  inight  conclude 
thev  were  imbued  with  the  opinion  of 
Cecilius  the  philosopher,  raentioned  by 
Minutius  Felix,  who  says  that  the  Chris- 
tians  in  their  assemblies  lick  the  blood  of 
a siain  child  covered  with  flour,  and  dis- 
tribute ita  limbs.  For  the  present  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  hear  the  unpremeditated  , 
testimony  of  the  men  accused : for  if  their  i 
adversaries  refuse  such  evidence,  and  con- 
tinue to  ascribe  opinions  to  them  which 
they  disowned  with  every  expression  of 
abhorrence,  ignorance  will  be  no  cloak  to  , 
mali  ce. 

Lewis  of  Granada,  then,  tliat  eloquent  i 
Spanish  friar,  expressly  says,  that  “ all  j 
the  sacred  ceremonies,  and  other  external  j 
works  of  virtue,  which  are  not  the  least 
part  of  Christian  perfection,  are  com- 
mended  chiefly  on  this  account,  that  they 
greatly  assist  us  to  attain  to  intemal 
beautv  and  elegance  of  mind — that  is,  to 
a fuller  knowledge  of  the  Divinity,  to 
hope,  to  love,  to  fear,  and  vcneration  of  | 
the  Divine  Majesty."*  Ceremony  is  de- 
rived  from  the  ancient  word  cerus,  signify- 
ing  holy,  which  also  gave  rise  to  theLatin 
term  for  men  of  an  exalted  station,  as  if 
the  primal  wisdom  discemible  in  the  for- 
mation  of  languages,  had  chosen  in  this 
manner  to  indicate  that  superior  sancti ty 
ouglit  to  be  their  charactcristic.  “ In  no 
nameof  religion,"  says  St  Augustin,  “can 
men  be  collccted,  unless  the  bond  of  certain 
signs,  as  if  of  visible  sacramenta,  should  ! 
unite  them  together  from  which  Duns 
Scotus  would  infer,  that  cven  under  the 
law  of  nature  there  must  have  bcen  cere- 
monies divinely  instituted  for  though 
they  are  nothing  in  themselves,  they  are 
yet  acts  of  exterior  religion,  by  which  the 
mind  is  cxcited  to  the  veneration  of  holy 
things,  and  elevated  to  heavenly  objects ; 
and  by  them  piety  is  nourished,  charity 
enkindled,  faith  increased,  tlie  worship  of 

• Ludoric.  Granatensis  de  Omnibus  Sanctis, 
Concio  II. 

+ Cont.  Faustum.  Lib.  XIX.  c.  11. 

\ In  Lib.  IV.  Sent.  Dist.  I.  9.  7. 


God  adorned,  and  religion  maintained. 
The  simple  are  thus  instructed,  and  the 
true  faith  fui  kept  distinet  from  false  Chris- 
tians. — Christ  himself  hardly  ever  per- 
formed  a miraclc  without  using  sorae 
ceremony,  as  when  he  made  damp  clay, 
and  stretehed  out  his  hand  to  touch,  and 
wrote  upon  the  ground.  The  body  should 
pay  its  homage  as  well  as  the  soul.  “Cor 
meum  et  caro  mea  exultaverunt  in  Deum 
vivum."*  Under  the  three  clements  of 
religion,  we  find  doctrinal  learaing  rather 
than  knowledge,  the  religion  of  the  heart, 
as  a thing  of  customary  expression,  and 
the  symbolic  religion  of  worship ; which 
last  remains  the  peculiarly  positive  reli- 
gious  object,  and  as  Fries  observes,  “ the 
most  important  in  the  formation  of  the 
popular  life  ; forcertainly  positive  religion 
is  the  most  living  and  powerful  master 
and  iustructor  of  the  people,  their  percep- 
tion  and  emotions  arising  from  the  view 
of  the  world  constituting  their  deepest 
and  strongest  idea,"f 

But  the  clergy  were  most  careful,  as 
Cardinal  Bona  ahows,  to  teach  the  people 
that  piety  did  not  consist  in  any  exterior 
observances,  though  these  were  wiscly  and 
holily  ordained  by  the  Fathcrs.J  The 
Catholic  Church  abhors  that  superstitious 
belief  in  the  theurgical  power  of  ceremo- 
nies, and  in  their  meriting  an  etemal 
recompense,  which  some  late  writers  ascribe 
to  her ; but  she  knew,  as  the  author  of 
Theologia  Germanica  says,  that  “ by  means 
of  these  rites  and  institutions  many  men 
are  enticed,  and  converted  to  truth,  who 
otherwise  could  not  be  corrected  ; and 
indeed,  that  few  men  come  to  truth  who 
did  not  first  receive  these  institutions  and 
rites,  and  exercise  themselves  in  them, 
while  they  knew  nothing  else.  Therefore 
laws,  precepts,  institutions,  and  rites,  in 
submissive  spiritu ality  or  in  spiritual 
poverty,  are  never  despised  or  condemned, 
any  more  than  the  men  who  use  them, 
who  otherwise  would  bocome  more  inor- 
dinate, and  worse  than  dogs  or  other 
brutes.”§ 

The  extranrdinary,  and  to  many,  unae- 
countable  stupidity  of  the  peasants,  in 
countries  from  which  the  ceremonies  of 
faith  have  been  withdrawn,  is  only  the 
natural  consequence  of  their  having  been 
deprived  of  the  religious  worship,  and  the 
exercises  of  prayer  and  meditation  con- 
nected  with  it.  It  is  religion  acting  through 

• Paalra  lxxxiii.  4 Religios  Philosophia,  177. 

\ De  divina  Psal.  499.  § Cap.  24. 
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iliis  medium  which  civilizes  and  spiritual- 
izes  men.  Thcse  poor  creature»  grow  up 
without  any  idea  excepting  what  i»  sug- 
gestod  by  mere  natural  and  animal  wants. 
“ Kxperience  teaches  us,"  says  La  Hogue, 
“ that  by  far  tlic  greatest  portion  of  men 
can  liave  no  doctrine  and  precepts  of 
manners,  unies»  by  means  of  the  public 
worship  of  religion : so  tbat  whenever  tlic 
sacred  rites  which  used  to  be  publicly  and 
solcmnly  celebrated  are  intermitted  or 
abolished,  it  follows  of  necessity,  that  the 
rustic  multitude  and  the  unlearned  people 
should  relapse  into  the  most  foul  barbar- 
iem, and  into  the  most  supine  ignoranee 
of  the  duties  of  nature  and  of  society.’* 
What  some  men  call  Apostolic  simplicity, 
is  more  aeutely  noted  down  by  others  as 
I Calvinistical  folly.  In  our  age,  that  Pro- 
j testant  simplicity  of  which  some  writers 
i speak  in  udmiration,  is  only  a philosophic 
Sj  terni  for  getting  rid  of  God  without  for- 
feiting  appcarances ; far  more  designed 
j for  excluding  his  image  from  appearing 
|l  intellectually  in  the  detail  of  life,  than  for 
] banishiug  it  in  form  and  symbol  from 
i those  cold  temples,  in  which  no  hallowed 
J Hame  asccnds,  and  where  sanctity  at  one 
entrance  is  quite  shut  out.  The  heart  of 
I man  knows  of  no  such  simplicity.  If  it 
loves  God,  it  must  lovc  to  refer  ali  things 
to  liirn,  and  to  worship  him  with  ali  tlie 
beauty  of  holiness,  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
The  sophists  who  now  babble  most  in 
praise  of  simplicity  in  public  worship,  are 
men  who  seem  to  think  it  a great  thing  if 
they  profess  a mere  belief  in  the  existeuce 
of  a God  as  a sublime  abstraction : and 
as  for  those  who  admire  it  on  religious 
grounds,  if  they  wcre  to  study  the  work  of 
Cardinal  Bona  on  the  Discernment  of 
Spirits,  methinks  they  would  find  other 
matter  for  their  thoughts  besides  the 
danger  to  which  Catholics  ure  exposed  of 
mistaking  the  operations  of  nature  or  of 
Satan  for  those  of  grace.f  In  fact,  as 
theologi ans  observe,  “ Extemal  is  the 
natural  and  necessary  appendix  to  intemal 
worship;  for  we  are  so  constituted  by 
nature,  that  all  the  sentiments  of  our  soul 
break  fortli  to  the  exterior,  and  become 
painted  in  the  deuieanour  of  the  whole 
body ; insomuch,  that  it  is  scareely  possible 
to  love  God  sincerely  with  all  the  heart, 
and  not  break  forth  in  his  praise,  and 
manifest  the  intimate  sense  of  divine 
charity  by  extemal  sigus.  Why  do  men 

• Tractatus  dc  Religione,  cap.  11,  prop.  2. 
f Dc  Discretione  Spirituum,  cap.  12. 


love  ceremony  in  religion  ? It  is  because 
they  wish  to  enjoy  life  in  all  the  faculties  | 
and  divisions  of  their  nature.  To  live  is 
to  be  happy : and  the  highest  life  is  that 
which  is  spiritual  or  divine.  Therefore 
we  desire  that  in  that  life  all  our  pereep- 
tions  should  participate,  and  consequently 
we  wish  that  our  senses,  as  well  as  our  ! 
reason,  should  be  excited  by  a divine  ob-  j 
ject.  Even  the  disposition  of  body  in  j 
relation  to  things  extemal,  resui  ting  from 
a habit  of  devotion,  instead  of  being  a 
seandal  to  a profound  thinker,  may  only 
remind  him  of  what  Malebranchc  says, 

'*  that  every  thing  which  passes  mechani- 
cally  within  us,  is  worthy  of  the  wisdom 
of  our  Makcr."*  Besides,  man  being  con- 
stituted of  a bodv  and  a soul,  it  is  just 
that  the  body,  with  its  various  abilities. 
which  are  so  many  gifts  of  God,  should 
come  forward  on  the  side  of  religion. — i 
Further,  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  need  j 
extemal  assistanee  to  enable  him  to  rise  j 
to  the  meditation  of  divine  things  : there-  i 
fore  intemal  piety  requires  to  be  excited  ! 
and  nourislied  by  ceremonies,  and  certain  | 
sensible  signs.  Moreover  every  man  ought  j 
to  1)0  religious  and  pious,  not  only  so  as 
to  be  conscious  within  himself  that  be 
worships  God,  butalso  that  he  should  pro- 
mote the  piety  and  instmetion  of  the  men 
with  whom  he  lives,  and  of  those  who  are 
entrustcd  to  his  care ; and  this  cannot  be 
done  unless  we  profess,  by  some  extemal 
sign,  the  intimate  sense  of  religion  with 
which  we  are  animated.f 

In  the  ceremonial  and  diseipline  of  the 
Chureh,  there  was  no  part  without  its  use. 
That  which  might  seem  tho  most  trifling,  ii 
had  its  proper  object,  and  served,  in  some 
way  or  other,  to  promote  habits  of  humilitv, 
order,  patience,  recollection,  and  religion. 
so  as  to  build  up  the  Catholic  character,  j 
Hence,  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent  | 
pronounce  an  anathema  against  all  who 
should  say,  tliat  the  received  and  approved  ] 
rites  of  the  Catholic  Chureh  may  be 
despised  or  omitted,  “ ad  libitum, ’ .by  the 
priests,  or  may  be  changed  by  any  pastor 
of  the  rhurches.J  A most  important  and 
incalculably  beneficial  scntence  — which 
delivers  Catholic  piety  from  being  at  the 
merey  of  weak,  ignorant,  though  perhaps 
well-meaning  raen,  who,  in  proportion  to 
their  wTeakness  and  ignoranee,  are  generally  | 
vain  of  being  reformers  or  modillers  of 
ancient  things. 

• Recherche  de  la  Verite,  Lib.  V. 

♦ De  la  Hogue  Tractat,  de  Religione,  cap.  2. 
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These  approvcd  ceremonies  of  thc  cliurch 
ore  called,  by  Hugo  de  St.  Vietor,  Sacra- 
mento of  Devotion.  He  divides  them  into 
tli  ree  classes — the  first  consisti ng  in  things, 
such  as  the  aspersion  of  water,  the  recep- 
tion  of  ashes,  the  benediction  of  palms  and 
tapers ; the  second  in  actions,  as  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  the  exsufflations,  the  exten- 
sion  of  hands,  genuflexions ; and  the  third 
in  words,  as  the  invocation  of  the  blessed 
Trinity,  and  tliat  of  Deus  in  adjutorium — 
for  words  themselves  are  sometimes  sacra- 
mento.* 

There  would  be  no  end  of  following 
theologians  in  remarking  ali  the  uses  of 
these  externa!  rites  to  iinprint  the  mys- 
teries  of  our  faith  on  thc  understanding. 
They  show  that,  from  the  exoreisms  and 
insufflations  used  in  baptism,  it  was  easier 
to  understand  than  the  unlearned  would 
have  found  it  from  the  Scriptures,  that 
children  are  bom  under  tho  yoke  of  the 
demon,  and  infected  with  original  sin : 
that,  in  like  manner,  the  ashes  strewod  on 
the  heads  of  men  at  the  beginning  of  Lent, 
teach  them,  in  a most  forcible  manner, 
the  vanity  of  ali  earthly  things,  and  that, 
in  holy  week,  the  solemn  ceremonies  of 
the  Chureh  recall  and  imprint  a knowledge 
of  the  mysteries  of  human  redemption. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  Catholic  ceremonies, 
besides  answering  these  cnds,  conduce,  in 
ali  ages,  to  the  defence  of  thc  faith  against 
innovators,  as  whcn  St  Augustin  drew  an 
invincible  argument  from  the  use  of  exor- 
cisms  in  baptism  against  the  error  of  the 
Pelagians.f 

We  are  told  inccssantly,  with  shouts  of 
dofiance,  that  tbe  rites  of  the  Catholic 
Chureh  addressed  themselves  to  the  ima- 
gination ; as  if,  in  the  cstimation  of  sound 
philosophy,  it  were  an  egregious  offence 
to  nddress  the  imagination,  which  is  one 
of  the  powers  of  the  soul,  given  to  vivify 
and  govem  the  interior  man.  But  will 
not  reason  admit,  that  those  persons  ought 
chiefly  to  be  protected  who  are  chiefly  in 
danger,?  And  who  are  so  much  exposed 
to  the  wiles  of  tho  aneient  enemy  as  per- 
sonB  to  whose  minds  tho  greatest  variety 
of  iraages  are  continually  presenting  them- 
sclves  ? Who  so  liable  to  sundry  distrac- 
tions  and  tomptntions,  against  purity, 
against  charity,  against  faith?  Who  so 
! likely  to  bc  terrified  at  the  approach  of 
death,  and  recalled  to  tho  world  by  images 

• Hugo  de  St.  Victor,  Eruditiones  Thcologicse 
dc  Sacramentis,  Lib.  II.  pars  ix-  1. 

t De  la  Hogue  de  Sacramentis  in  Genere,  cap. 
7,  prop.  2. 


of  flesh  and  blood,  by  the  wretched  phan- 
toms  of  vanity  and  sin  ? Assuredly  it  is 
a greater  marvel  to  sce  a man  of  much 
imagination  hold  fast  his  faith,  than  to 
see  it  kept  by  one  who  is  more  under  the 
controul  of  unimpassioned  and  abstract 
reason. 

As  for  the  eharge  of  captivating  the 
understanding  by  means  of  ceremonies, 
the  men  who  produce  it  should  leam  from 
Malebranche,  that  their  senses  are  not  so 
corrupted  as  they  imagine,  but  that  it  is 
the  more  interior  part  of  their  soul,  their 
liberty,  which  is  corrupted ; that  it  is  not 
their  senses  which  deceive  them,  but  that 
it  is  their  will  which  deceives  them  by  ito 
rash  judgments.*  If,  however,  thechurch 
had  ordained  her  ceremonies  with  a sole 
view  to  gratify  the  imagination,  there  might 
be  soine  grouuds  for  censure,  even  in 
reference  to  the  beauties  of  poetry  and  art : 
because,  although,  in  every  exeitement  to 
spiritual  activity,  there  is  indeed  a kind 
of  pleasure,  stili  emotion,  as  such,  is  not 
beautiful ; but  these  rites  are  addressed 
not  alone  to  the  imagination ; they  are  no 
less  so  to  the  affectione  and  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  instructed  people.  Can 
one  suppose  that  no  permanent  moral 
change  was  wrought  in  the  mind  by  the 
mere  act  of  slowly  and  deliberately  traeing 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  forehead,  on 
the  lips,  and  on  the  heart,  when  the  gospel 
is  announced  in  the  divine  mysteries  ? 
Can  one  suppose  that  the  man  accustomed 
to  this  practice  is  as  likely  to  blush  at  the 
cross  in  society,  and  to  show  vile  submis- 
sion  to  worldly  respect,  as  another  who 
knows  of  no  such  practice  ? At  the  end 
of  eoch  lesson  in  the  choral  office,  the 
reader  tums  to  the  altar  saying,  Tu  autem, 
Domine,  miserere  nobis,  because,  as  holy 
writers  say,  even  that  work  of  reading  can- 
not  be  without  some  fault,  since,  if  he  read 
well,  the  mind  is  tempted  with  elation, 
and  if  ili,  confusion  follows ; therefore,  he 
who  reads,  stands  always  in  need  of  the 
mercy  of  God,  lest  a work,  in  itoelf  good, 
should  be  either  corrupted  by  prido  or 
rendered  ineffectual  by  false  shaine.f  Can 
it  bo  thought  that  to  one  instructed  in 
this  meaning,  the  mere  ceremony  does  not 
inclino  him  to  huinility,  and  wam  him  to 
beware  how  he  hears  as  well  as  reads  the 
divine  word  ? And  what,  after  ali,  are  the 
first  impressions  created  by  the  whole 
ritual  ? “ Were  I to  enter  one  of  tlieir 

• De  la  Recherche  de  la  VeritA  I. 

+ Bona,  de  divina  Psalmodia,  389. 
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churches  now,"  wys  a wiiter  of  the  last 
eentury,  “ it  would  be  apt  to  put  ine  in 
mind  of  what  St  John  telis  us  he  saw  once 
in  a vision.  * Another  angel  carae  and  stood 
at  the  altar  h&ving  a golden  censer:  and 
thcre  vos  giveo  unto  him  mnch  incense, 
that  he  should  offer  it  with  the  pravers  of 
the  saints  upon  the  golden  altar  which  was 
before  the  throne  of  God.  And  the  smoke 
of  the  incense  with  the  pravers  of  the  saints, 
ascended  up  before  God  out  of  the  Angels 
haud.’  These  lighted  altars  naturally  made 
j tne  thiitk  of  what  the  good  old  Simeon  said 
' of  Christ,  ‘A  light  to  enlighten  the  Gentiles, 

^ and  the  glorv  of  thy  people  Israel.’  " Siini- 
| lar  are  the  sentiinents  expressed  by  the 
j celebrated  Lavater  on  finding  himsclf  in  a 
i Catholic  cburch.  "He  doth  not  know  theo, 
O Jesus  Christ,  who  dishonoureth  even  thy 
shadow  ? I honour  all  things,”  continues 
this  philosopher,  '*  where  I find  the  ititention 
of  honouring  thee.  I will  love  them  be- 
causc  of  thee.  I will  love  thein  provided  I 
find  the  least  thing  which  uiakes  me  remeni- 
ber  thee  ! What  then  do  I behold  here  ? 
What  do  I hear  in  this  place  ? Does  no- 
thing  under  these  majestic  vaults  spcak  to 
me  of  thee  ? This  cross,  this  golden  i mage, 
is  it  not  made  for  thy  honour  ? The  censer 
which  waves  round  the  priest,  the  gloria 
sung  in  choirs,  the  peaceful  light  of  the 
perpctual  lamp,  these  lighted  tapers,  all  is 
done  for  thee  ! Why  is  the  Host  elevated, 
if  it  be  not  to  honour  thee,  O Jesus  Christ, 
who  art  dead  for  love  of  us,  bccause  it  is  no 
more,  and  thou  art  it,  the  believing  church 
bends  the  knee.  It  is  in  thy  honour  alone 
that  these  children,  early  instructed,  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  that  their  tongues  sing 
thy  praise,  and  that  they  strike  their  breasts 
thrice  with  their  little  hands.  It  is  for  the 
love  of  thee,  O Jesus  Christ,  that  one  kisses 
the  spot  which  bears  thy  adorablc  blood; 
for  thee,  tho  child  who  serves,  souuds  the 
little  bell,  and  does  all  that  he  does.  The 
riches  collected  from  distant  countries,  the 
magnificence  of  chasubles,  all  that  has  rela- 
tion  to  thee.  Why  are  the  walls  and  the 
high  altar  of  marble  clothed  with  verdant 
tapestry  on  the  dav  of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment  ? For  whotn  do  they  make  a ioad  of 
flowers  ? For  whom  are  tliese  banners 
embroidered  ? Whcn  the  Ave  Maria  sounds, 
is  it  not  for  thee  ? Matins,  vespers,  prime, 
and  nones,  are  they  not  consecrated  to  thee  P 
These  bells  within  a thousand  towers,  pur- 
chased  with  the  gold  of  whole  cities,  do  they 
not  bear  thv  image  cast  in  the  very  mould  ? 
Is  it  not  for  thee  that  they  send  forth  their 
solcinn  tone  ? 1 1 is  under  thy  protection, 


O Jesus  Christ,  that  every  man  places  him- 
self  who  loves  solitude,  chastity,  and  poverty. 
Without  thee,  the  orders  of  St.  Benedict  and 
of  St.  Heinard  would  not  have  been  fotinded. 
The  cloister,  the  tonsure,  the  breviary,  and 
the  chaplet,  render  testimony  of  thee.  O 
delightful  rapture,  Jesu  Christ,  for  thv  dis- 
ciple  to  trace  the  marks  of  thy  finger  where 
the  eyes  of  the  world  see  them  not ! O joy 
inetfable  for  souls  devoted  to  thee,  to  behold 
in  caves  and  on  rocks  in  every  crucifix  placed 
upon  hilis  and  on  the  high  ways,  thy  seal 
and  that  of  thy  love  ! Who  will  not  rejoice 
in  the  honours  of  which  thou  art  the  objeet 
and  the  soul  ? Who  will  not  shed  tears  in  I 
hearing  the  words,  ‘Jesus  Christ  be  praised  !’ 

O the  hvpocrite  who  knoweth  that  name  and 
answereth  not  with  joy,  amen.  Who  saith 
not  with  an  intense  transport,  Jesus  be 
blessed  for  etemity  ! for  etemity  !”* 

Another  famed  objection  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  church  was 
grounded  on  the  supposed  discovcry  that 
certain  forms  of  expression  adopted  in  them 
had  been  used  by  the  ancients  in  their  false 
religions;  and  this  was  procl&imed  with  a 
voci  ferat  ion  of  exulting  triumph  by  the  vmt 
sophists  who  were  themselves  inclined  to 
revive  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  the  beatben 
philosophy.  Polydore  Virgil  seems  to  have 
been  so  pleased  with  what  he  had  written 
on  this  point,  that,  although  he  continued  to 
profess  himself  a Catholic,  as  to  human  eve, 
he  really  became  one  in  heart  at  his  death, 
yet,  he  looked  on  with  the  greatest  apparem 
indifference  wbile  England  was  separating 
herself  from  tho  communion  of  the  faithful. 
These  men,  so  proudly  learned,  became 
fools,  losing  by  pride  what  they  gained  by 
curiosity.  To  the  profound  thinkers  of  the 
ages  of  faith,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
novel  or  startling  in  the  proposition  itself. 
Tertullian  had  shown  that  the  ceremonies 
of  the  heathens,  w hich  reserobled  those  of  the 
Catholic  church,  had  been  transferred  from 
the  divine  law  to  the  worship  of  superstition,f 
and  Gregory  Nyssensis,  and  Theodorei  had 
afiirmed  that  even  some  mav  have  been  wisely 
borrowed  from  them  by  the  holy  Fathers, 
and  etnployed  to  the  worship  of  the  tme 
God.J  The  advantage  of  adopting  and 
sanctifying  some  pagan  customs,  was  stated 
acutely  in  the  following  words  by  the 
venerable  Bede.  " Pertinaci  Paganismo  mu- 
tatione subventum  est,  quum  rei  in  totum 
sublatio  potius  irritasseL” 

* Kmpfindunpen  emes  Protestantin  in  cineri 
Katholisclien  Kirche.  f De  Po^ript.  cap.  40. 

♦ Gn»jr.  Nysa,  in  vita  Thaumat.  Theodorei. 
Lib.  VIII.  de  Cur.  Gncc.  Affect. 
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The  conduct  of  the  Church  in  adopting 
such  ceremonies,  was,  in  fact,  only  conforro- 
able  W)  that  of  the  Deity  himself;  for  in 
his  lirst  covenant  with  Abraham  he  estab- 
lished  circumcision  as  a most  solemn  and 
religious  rite,  yet  this  was  in  use  among  the 
heathens  as  a religious  rite  long  before  the 
time  of  Abraham,  as  isprovedby  Michaelis. 
To  use  the  typesor  figures  of  a future  Mes- 
siah  in  the  Christian  Church,  would  no 
doubt  have  been  deemed  inconsislent  and 
monstretis,  but  it  was  impossible  to  infer 
that  there  was  no  one  law,  no  one  ceremonv 
in  the  Jewish  ritual,  that  the  Christian 
Church  could  adopt.  You  have  borrowed 
your  ceremonies  from  the  pagans,  said  the 
modem  heatlien,  but  one  migbt  have  thought 
that  the  auswer  immediately  sent  forth 
would  have  left  Middleton  without  any  dis- 
ciple  bold  enough  to  repeat  his  caliunny.* 
Grantiug  all  that  he  would  have  granled, 
where  could  he  fiud  a prohibition  in  the  law 
of  Christiana,  from  sanctifying  every  thing 
by  praver  ? Whilc,  on  the  otherhand,  with 
wbat  viclorious  power  might  not  the  fol- 
lowers  of  Christian  autiquity  have  advanccd 
on  their  side,  and  proved  that  the  very  men 
who  thus  accused  them  were  themselves 
guillv  of  having  borrowed,  not  the  cere- 
monies, which  of  themselves  were  nothing 
in  the  world,  but  the  very  spirit,  sentiments, 
and  languago  of  the  pagans  ? For  let  us 
consider  how  stood  the  two  divisions  of  men 
opposed  under  these  banners  ? The  one 
were  possessed  of  doctrincs  and  manners  per- 
fectly  unlike  those  of  the  ancient  world, 
tliough  it  is  true,  some  of  the  early  sages  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  great  primitive 
traditions  of  the  hutnan  racc,  had  said  many 
things  that  seemed  to  express  the  beauty 
and  wisdomof  theCatholic  philosophy;  but 
in  the  others  no  eye  could  discem  any  op- 
position  to  the  spirit  and  habita  of  the 
heathen  lore.  We  can  pass  from  the  classic 
authors  of  antiquity,  and  even  from  the  pro- 
fane poets,  to  their  great  writers,  without 
observing  any  sudden  transition  or  change. 
Their  moralists  rise  no  higher  than  the  flight 
of  Cicero  or  Seneca.  Their  views  of  human 
character  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  re- 
prescntations  given  by  Euripides,  Plautus  or 
Terence.  We  find  in  none  of  their  writers 
those  sentiments  and  features  which  were 
peculiar  to  the  Gospel,  which  rendered  it  in 
the  eyes  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  an  execrable 
superslition.  Certainly  their  adamantine 
authors,  as  they  slvled  each  other,  would 

* A Popish  Pagan,  the  fiction  of  a Protestanl 
Heathen.  l-ondon,  1743. 


have  given  no  offence  had  they  appealed  to 
the  judgmentof  the  forum  or  the  Areopagus. 

But  now  dismissing  these  unworthy  ob- 
jections  as  fitting  only  in  the  men  who 
cherish  them,  let  us  proceed  to  contemplate 
in  quiet  meditation  the  beauty  and  wisdom 
of  the  solemn  offices  which  were  observed 
within  the  holy  preciuts  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  and  if  Xenophon  saith  truly,  that 
there  is  nothing  among  men  so  useful  and 
so  beautiful  as  order,*  well  inay  admiration 
be  awakened  at  the  memory  of  them : planet- 
like  in  their  movement,  constant  in  their 
duration,  universal  in  their  obscrvance,  so 
that  holy  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  like  St. 
Columban,  St.  Boniface,  and  St.  Gregory, 
of  Tours,  could  apply  no  other  epithet  to 
them ; but  “ that  course  divine," — universal, 
I say,  and  like  the  groat  operations  of  na- 
ture, extended  over  every  part  of  the  earth, 
for  by  means  of  the  monastic  institutions, 
these  celestial  sounds  were  as  lamiliar  to 
the  desert  as  to  the  city ; they  were  heard 
in  the  solemn  depth  of  forests,  on  the  wildest 
mouutain  pass,  and  they  were  borne  by  howl- 
ing  winds,  from  rock  to  rock,  along  with 
the  shriek  of  sea-birds  over  the  ocean  wave. 

Nature  hersclf  scems  to  point  out  the 
distinction  of  hours.  The  Pythagoreans 
used  to  take  morning  walks  alone  in  places 
of  silence  and  repose,  where  were  temples 
and  groves,  and  other  objects  proper  for  act- 
ing  upon  the  mind.  They  would  not  speak 
to  any  one  until  they  had  composed  their 
minds  rightly  in  solitude  and  contempla- 
tion  ; for  they  esteemed  it  a turbident  thing 
to  go  amongst  the  crowd  immediately  after 
rising  from  sleep.  Thereforo,  they  always 
observed  this  matutinal  walk,  especially  in 
temples  wheie  they  could  be  found,  or  if 
not,  in  such  places  as  most  nearly  resembled 
them.  In  the  eveuing  they  used  to  resume 
their  walk,  not  alone,  but  two  or  three 
together,  that  they  might  repeat  what  they 
had  leamed  in  the  day,  and  recall  what  they 
had  done,  and  so  exercise  their  memory.  f 

Chrysippus  with  Seneca  says,  that  the 
Hours  are  sisters  of  the  Graces,  but  elder 
in  birth.  Homer,  in  his  hymns,  calls  the 
Hours  wise,  and  Orpheus  styled  them 
chaste,  and  beautiful,  and  innoceut.  These 
expressions  in  their  application  are  unin- 
telligible  to  one  who  has  only  in  mind  a 
mode  of  einployiug  the  hours,  like  ibat  of 
the  degeneiate  times  describcd  by  Martial, 
which  consists  in  devoting  the  first  to  salu- 
talious  and  couiplimeuts,  the  middle  to 

• (Econora.  cap.  8. 

t Jamblich.  dc  Pythagorie.  Vita,  cap.  21. 
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j liligation,  to  business  of  various  kinds,  or  lo 
j entertainmcnt,  and  the  last  to  b&nqneling 
and  rejxise  ;*  but  in  what  juslice  do  they 
seem  founded  lo  the  Christian  ear  wben 
remembrance  suggcsts  their  employment  by 
the  Church  and  by  Catbolic  men  in  ages  of 
faith  ! Good  men  and  holy  might  some- 
times  be  dismayed  at  observing  that  they 
occasionally  felt  wearied  iutemally  even  by 
the  opcration  of  the  works  of  God,  if  they 
had  not  been  accustoined  to  receive  and 
remork  with  deep  atteution  the  counsels  and 
encourageinents  of  the  Church,  to  whose 
j offices  we  are  in  general  far  frura  sufficiently 
j applying  for  a solution  to  difficullics  in  the 
| study  of  philosophy.  The  love  of  variety, 
arising  froin  a sense  of  our  own  infinity, 
which  iniplies  constant  renovation,  and  de- 
velopment,  is  not  a vain  or  critninal  pro- 
I pensity,  since  it  is  part  of  our  nature  which 
God  hath  made;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  fore- 
seeing  that  the  spectacle  and  course  of  the 
| cxtemal  world  might  occasionally  prove 
j wearisome  to  huinan  mineis,  prompted  the 
Church  to  add  in  grateful  praise  of  the 
eternal  Founder  of  things  who  ruleth  night 
and  day,  those  rcmarkable  lines : 

“ Et  temporum  das  tempora, 

Ut  alleves  fastidium.” 

St.  Athanasius  observes,  that  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  until  Christ,  the  day 
preceded  the  night  as  we  read  in  Scripture  ; 
but  from  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  night 
precedes  the  day ; and  thus  we  begin  to 
celebrate  the  day  solemnly  from  the  vespers 
of  the  preccding  day.  This  was  tvpical 
to  show  how  from  light  meti  werc  to  decline 
to  darkness,  from  God  to  errors  and  idolatry ; 
but  from  the  time  that  the  sun  of  justice, 
Christ,  rose  upon  us,  we  are  brought  out  of 
darkness  into  the  light  of  divine  faith.-)- 
The  inonks  of  Mount  Athos  consider  the 
day  to  begin  from  midnight,  because  it  was 
then  that  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  took 
place  ; and  in  allusion  to  this  the  Church 
exclaims,  “ O vere  beata  nox  qute  sola  meruit 
scire  tempus  et  horam,  in  qua  Christus  ab 
inferis  resurrexit,”  as  if  even  the  ver y time 
itself  were  endowcd  with  intelligence,  and 
more  than  in  poetic  fi  gure  blessed.  The 
holy  Fathers  are  full  of  praises  of  the  night 
generally.  The  night,  say  they,  is  inno- 
cent,  though  it  is  the  time  of  committing 
crinies,  for  the  mind  ought  to  be  accused, 
not  the  time.  St.  Jerome  says,  “it  is  good 

• Lib.  IV.  Epig.  8. 

+ Athan.  ia  99,  S&c.  Scrip.  51.  Gen.  i.  3. 


to  meditate  during  the  day,  but  nocturnal 
meditation  is  stili  better ; for  in  the  day 
various  necessities  interpose,  and  cares  and 
occupations  distract  the  mind,  but  the  night 
is  the  time  of  peace  and  quietness,  most 
favourable  forprayerand  watehing."*  There-  j 
fore.  St.  Chiysostom  says,  “the  night  is  not  ! 
made  for  us  to  pass  the  wholc  of  it  in  sleep- 
ing  and  repose.  Witness  these  workmen, 
these  sailors,  and  merchants.  The  Chuich 
of  God  rises  at  midnight.  Rise  thou,  also, 
and  obseive  the  choir  of  the  stars,  the  pro- 
found  silence,  the  great  qniet,  which  of  itself 
can  chann  the  passions  of  a troubled  bearL 
Re  amaxed  at  the  wonderful  dispensation  of 
thy  God.  Then  the  mind  is  purer,  lighter, 
more  subtle.  This  darkness  and  silence 
are  enough  to  inspire  it  with  compunction  ; 
but  if  you  behold  the  heavens  studded,  as  it 
were,  with  iimumerable  eyes,  you  will  take 
delight  in  admiring  the  wisdom  of  the  Crea- 
tor. God  is  moved  by  nocturnal  prayers, 
if  you  tn&ke  the  time  of  repose  that  of  peni- 
tence.”-)*  Speaking  of  the  constant  prayer 
and  psalmody  of  the  pcrfect  Christian, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  adds,  “ dAXa  rai 
vvkt<»p  rv^al  irdAiv.”  “ The  day,”  says  Ter- 
tullian,  “ dies  in  the  night,  and  is  buried 
in  darkness.  The  houour  of  the  world 
is  shrouded,  and  all  substance  is  enveloped 
in  blackncss.  All  things  are  silent  and 
am&zcd.  Every  where  are  juslice  and 
rest.  Thus  nature  moums  for  the  departed 
light." J St.  Chrysostom,  who  had  not 
foreseen  what  we  now  behold,  in  enume- 
rating  the  beneficent  works  of  God,  takes 
especial  notice  of  the  merciful  ordination 
of  night  to  oblige  men  to  suspend  their 
labours  who  might  otherwise  be  iuduced  by 
avarice  to  deprive  themselves  of  necessary 
repose.  It  is  night,  wben  the  woods  and 
the  wild  seas  lest.  “Behold,"  he  exclaims, 
“what  tranquillity,  what  profound  silence. 
Every  thing  in  nature  is  hitshed,  every 
thing  is  in  repose,  even  beasts  and  monsters 
possess  quiet  in  sleep’s  calm  bliss : there  is 
an  end  also  of  complaint,  and  of  those  groans 
which  proceed  from  the  miscries  of  humau 
life.  The  night  is  like  a favourable  port  in 
which  all  men  forget  the  storrns  with  which 
they  were  agitated  during  the  day.”  § There 
is  an  end  of  the  combats  of  ambition.  The 
friendly  night,  as^Eschylus  sings,  wide  over 
heavens  star-spangled  fields,  holdeth  her 
awful  reign,||  and  even  the  intemperate 

• Ep.  36,  De  Observ.  Vigiliarum,  Tom.  IV. 

t Hom.  26,  in  Act.  Apost. 

I Tertull.  de  Resur.  Carnis,  cap.  12. 

§ On  Compunction,  Lib.  II.  cap.  5. 
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passions  of  tfae  liero ic  world  professed  sub- 
raission  to  its  sway. 

ru£  A'  rj8rj  TfX*0ti'  liyaSdr  Kfli  w/crt  mdeaOai.* 

“ Fatigued  by  the  labours  of  tbe  day,  ia  it 
not,"  asks  St.  Cyrillof  Alexandria,  “through 
favour  of  the  nigbt  that  we  recover  the  vigour 
which  we  had  loat  ? Wbat  is  more  favour- 
able  than  tbe  nigbt  to  promote  onr  advance 
in  wisdom  ? It  is  the  time  of  those  holy 
thonghta  which  raise  our  souls  towarda  the 
Author  of  all  good ; it  is  then  that  we  cau 
devote  ourselves  more  freely  to  reading  and 
to  the  meditations  of  the  divine  or&cles.  Is 
it  not  during  the  night  that  we  find  iu  our 
soul  a greater  ardour  for  piayer,  and  in  our 
roicc  more  religious  sounda  to  chant  the 
sacred  canticles?  At  what  time  does  the 
remembnance  of  our  sins  present  itself  to  us 
with  the  greatest  force  ? Is  it  not  during 
the  night  ?” 

In  the  last  book  we  remarked  how  familiar 
were  men  with  death,  and  here  we  see  in 
their  language  abounding  in  solemn  invoca- 
tions,  how  tbey  sympathised  also  with  black 
night,  the  rnother,  not  of  the  furies,  but  of 
peaceful  and  holy  thoughts.  “ It  seeius  to 
me,”  says  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  “that 
the  night  was  called  ' tw£poVi),’  because  at 
that  time  the  soul  is  at  rest  from  the  senses, 
and  partakes  more  of  wisdom.  On  that 
account  the  mysteries  are  chiefly  celebrated 
at  night,  and  they  signify  the  separation  of 
tho  soul  from  the  body.”f  Eustathius 
writing  on  tbe  Iliad,  cites  the  ancient  pro- 
verb  which  ascribes  counsel  to  tho  night,  to 
which  iEschylus  seems  to  subscribe,  saying, 
that  during  the  day  mortals  are  blind.  1 In 
the  airangement  of  the  ecclesiastical  office 
these  consideratione  have  not  been  over- 
looked,  for  in  tbe  office  of  the  night  we  may 
obscrve,  that  the  lessons  read  are  longer  than 
those  read  in  the  day ; because,  as  Cardinal 
Bona  says,  the  night  is  for  contemplation, 
the  day  for  action.§  It  appears  from  Ter- 
tullian,  Athenagoras,  Arnobius,  Justin,  and 
Minutius  Felix,  that  the  Christians  were 
calumuiated  by  the  lieathens  on  account  of 
their  noctumal  psalmody  and  vigils.  They 
were  called  a people  loving  darkness,  and 
addicted  to  impious  rites.  The  Christians 
raight,  indeed,  have  referred  thetn  to  their 
own  poets,  who  speak  of  the  sacred  night, || 
to  Orpheus,  who  celebrated  the  night  in 
noble  hymns,  to  Cicero,  who  prnises  the 

• Hom.  IL  VII.  281 

t Stromat.  Lib.  IV.  c.  22.  { Eumcnid.  105. 

i De  div.  Psal.  II  Eurip.  Ion.  £5. 


nightly  vigil  consecrated  to  the  gods,*  to 
Plato,  who  recommends  the  employing  part 
of  the  night  in  transacting  public  business, 
aud  tbe  affairs  of  domestic  econoroy,  for  the 
reason  that  much  sleep  is  injurious  to  the 
concerns  of  both  body  and  soul.f  But  tbe 
examples  of  the  Old  Testainent  supplied 
them  with  a sufficient  authority,  for  there 
they  read  that  Abraham  rose  up’  by  night 
with  his  sou  to  ascend  the  mountain  and 
obey  the  voice  of  God ; that  it  was  by  night 
when  Jacob  desired  to  see  the  mysterious 
ladder,  and  struggling  with  the  angel  till 
morning,  received  a benediction ; that  by 
night  the  Lord  led  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  Egypt;  that  Samucl  the  prophet 
prayed  all  night  to  the  Lord;  ihatJudith 
went  out  by  night  aud  prayed ; that  the 
royal  David  rose  at  midnight  to  confess  to 
the  Lord,  and  invited  others  to  lifl  up  their 
hauds  by  night  and  to  bless  the  Lord.  “ The 
devolion  of  vigils,"  says  Nicetius,  “ has 
always  been  knowu  to  the  saints.  Isaia 
cried,  * De  nocte  vigilat  spiritus  meus  ad  te, 
Deus.'  David  says,  * memor  fui  nocte 
nominis  tui.  Domine.'  Anna,  the  widow, 
departed  not  from  the  temple  day  and  night, 
the  holy  shepherds  too  were  keeping  watch 
when  llicy  beheld  the  vision  of  angels  in  the 
sky ; and  the  Saviour  himself  repeatedly 
rejninds  us  of  the  need  of  watching  by 
night,  and  taught  us  by  his  example,  and 
admonished  Peter  in  the  time  of  the  passiou, 

‘ non  potuistis  una  hora  vigilare  meciun  ? 
Vigilate  et  orate words  sufficient  to  uwaken 
mon  from  tho  sleep  of  death.  The  blessed 
apostles  kept  vigils.  St.  Peter  in  prison, 
aud  the  disciplcs  who  were  assembled  in  the 
houso  of  Mary,  and  Paul,  and  Silas.  As 
for  tho  utility  of  vigils,  I muat  now  speak," 
continues  this  holy  bishop,  “ although  this 
can  be  more  easily  felt  by  the  exorciso  than 
described  by  the  words  of  a narrator ; for  it 
is  .by  tasting  that  we  see  how  sweet  is  the 
Lord.  A good  thing,  indeed,  is  meditation 
by  day  ; a good  thing  is  prayer ; but  much 
more  grateful  and  efficacious  is  noctumal 
meditation  ; because  in  the  day  various 
necessitics  disturb  us,  occupation  deadens 
the  mind,  tnulliplied  cares  distract  the  sense ; 
but  the  night  is  secret ; the  night  is  quiet 
and  opportune  for  prayer,  and  fftting  those 
that  watch  ; know,  therefore,  that  vigils  are 
agrecable  to  God."J  “ The  hour  of  mid- 
night," says  St.  Basii,  “ the  hour  of  rcpose 
and  silencc,  is  the  most  favourable  to  the 

a Dc  Legibus,  Lib.  II.  t Ib.  Lib.  VII. 

J Nicetius  Episcop.  dc  Vigiliis  Sorvorura  Doi, 
apud  Dachor.  Spicileg.  Tom.  III. 
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pure  operationi  of  the  souL  The  aight 
and  tbe  hearing  receive  then  no  impression 
from  ex  ternal  things,  the  soul  i»  then  alone  ; 
it  ii  disengnged  from  ali  earthly  things ; 
it  is  wholly  occupied  with  God.  During 
these  prectous  moments  of  the  night,  the 
memory  of  ains  presents  itaelf  most  forcibly 
to  her."*  It  is  then  that  she  disce rns  the 
rapid  flight  of  life ; wliile  every  thing  else 
is  at  rest,  the  strides  of  death  are  more 
distinctly  heard.  The  whole  world  seems 
abbreriated  before  her,  as  it  did  to  St. 
Benedict  in  the  night,  and  she  may  almost 
behold  hersclf  already  entering  upon  the 
eternal  world.  Ah,  well  may  the  night 
seem  solemn ! 

These  views  may  appear  ungrounded 
and  naradoxical  to  the  present  race  of  men ; 
for  alas ! who  now  is  permitted  to  taste 
the  sanctiiied  night  of  Christiana,  or  even 
the  Ambrosian  night  of  H orner?  Dead 
both  to  grace  and  nature,  if  men  do  not, 
lilte  some  of  the  ancients,  devote  the  night 
to  the  rites  of  Bacchus, f it  is  made  the 
time  of  ali  others  in  which,  as  if  tbey 
studied  purpoaely  to  contradict  all  that 
the  holy  Fathers  have  ever  writtcn,  tbey 
least  think  of  wisdom  or  of  God,  and  thus 
the  gloom  of  morul  darkness  is  added  to 
the  obscurity  of  nature.  To  Adam  aftcr 
his  fall,  the  natural  night  seemed  full  of 
horrors: 

“With  blark  air 

Accompanied,  with  damps  nntl  dreadlul  ftloom, 

Which  to  bis  evil  conactencc  rcprescnted 

AU  things  with  double  terror.” 

But  during  the  middle  ages,  the  night  con- 
tinued  to  appear  as  it  did  to  the  primitive 
Christians.  “The  night  time  is  often 
favourable  to  devotion,”  says  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  “and  of  no  small  assistance  to 
sacred  meditationi.”!  If  we  reflect  on 
the  observation  of  Quinctilian,  who  re- 
marked  that  when  sleep  was  intermitted, 
thought  was  assisted  by  the  very  darkness 
of  the  night, § we  ahall  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect  that  the  people  of  the  middle  ages 
who  so  loved  vigils,  would  be  found  upon 
investigation  to  have  been  eminently  that 
thinking  people.  which  the  moderns  are  so 
fond  of  being  considered.  “The  nights 
are  dearer  and  more  useful  to  me  than  the 
days,"  says  the  Abbot  Feter,  of  St.  Remi, 
in  a letter  to  Bernercdus,  Abbot  of  St. 
Crispin.  “My  occupations  by  day  hurry 

* Nicetius  Episcop.  do  Vigiliis  Servorum  Dei, 
apud  Dacher.  Spicileg.  'lolii  III. 

+ Oppisn  dc  Venat.  Lib.  I.  25. 

J Sermonum  III.  II.  I Lib.  X.  6. 


me  away  violently  and  fraudolently  from 
myaelf,  but  tbo  winter  nights,  by  their 
lengtb,  confer  on  me  a double  benefit ; for 
tbey  give  rest  to  my  body,  and  they  renew 
my  spirits.  They  give  liberty  to  revisit 
celesual  things,  and  to  inquire  into  their 
secreta,  and  also  to  bo  remindful  of  my 
friend*.”*  Lucas,  Archbishop  of  Cosenis, 
in  the  tbirteentb  century,  uaed  also  to  pass 
the  night  in  writing,  “yet,”  says  the  writer 
of  his  life,  who  lived  with  him,  “ to  the 
conventual  vigils  in  tho  Church  he  would 
always  hasten,  humbly  singing  and  watcb- 
ing  with  the  brethren.”f  Cardinal  Boaa 
observes,  that  the  heavy  and  continued 
sleep  of  worldly  people  is  as  much  opposed 
to  health  of  body  as  to  philoaophy,  accord- 
ingto  the  judgment  of  Aristotle,!  of  Hip- 
pocrates, § and  of  Aviccnna.  Then  in 
alluding  to  the  nocturnal  vigila,  he  exclaims, 
“ O si  scirent  homines  quam  sancta*,  quam 
gratrc  Deo,  quam  salutares  ecclesiastici, 
sed  et  fideles  singuli,  simul  in  unum  dires 
et  pauper,  noctem  verterent  in  diem  noc- 
turnis precibus  summa  studio  i insistentes.”  J 
8t.  Bernard  shows  how  tbe  night  is  pecu- 
liarly  favourable  for  prayer.  “ When 
sleep  involves  the  world  in  profound 
silenee,  then,”  saith  he,  “prayer  will  be 
purer  and  freer.  How  aecurely  does  it 
then  ascend  to  God,  the  sole  arbiter,  and 
to  the  holy  angel  who  is  ready  to  present 
it  on  tbe  superna!  altar  ! How  gratcfu! 
is  such  prayer  ! How  serene  ! and  uuin- 
terntpted  by  any  sound  ! How  ciear  from 
all  dust  of  terrene  solicitude ; exempt  from 
all  praise  or  flattery  of  niortal  beholders ! 
* O insignem  nocturni  temporis  praerogati- 
vam ! O sacras  noctes  omni  luce  splendi- 
diores !'  "^f  Not  now  devoted  to  Thessaliae 
arts,  but  conscious  of  angelic  light : 

“ O nox  purpureo  splendidior  dic, 

O nox  delinis  omnibus  affluens.”** 

Theheretics,  beginning  with  Vigilantius, 
whom  St.  Jerome,  on  that  account,  calls 
the  sleeper,  condemned  the  nocturnal  vigils 
and  psaimody.  Polidore  Virgil,  generally 
a rash  and  vain  writer,  affirma  that  they 
wcrc  always  held  in  suspicion  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  immorality ; but  such  an 
error  says  Cardinal  Bona  does  not  deserve 
to  be  confuted.  In  the  third  century, 
under  Marcellus,  it  was,  indeed,  forbidden 

* Petri  Cellcns.  Epist.  Lib.  V.  1. 

f Italia  Sacra,  Tum.  IX.  200. 
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to  keep  vigils  in  the  cemeteries,  in  ihose 
low  regions  where  sad  night  hongs  round 
the  drowsy  vaults,  and  where  moist  vapours 
steep  the  dnll  browa  of  those  whose  limbs 
are  iaid  to  rest,  but  no  where  is  it  written 
that  the  vigils  in  churches  were  condemned 
by  the  andentg.  8t.  Philip  Neri  was  even 
accustomed  to  pass  the  night  frequently  in 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Callistus  on  the  Appian 
way.*  St.  Romuald  had  such  a horror  of 
sleep  nfter  vigils,  that  if  any  one  confessed 
to  him  that  he  had  indulged  in  it  he  would 
not  allow  him  that  dsy  to  celebrate  mass.-f- 
Crodegand,  Bishop  of  Meta,  forbids  the 
canons  on  pain  of  excommnnication  to  sleep 
during  the  interval  between  nocturna  and 
the  early  sacrifice,  nnless  on  account  of 
sickness  or  with  leave.  The  holy  Abbot 
./Elredus,  calla  that  a blessed  interval  which 
intervenes  after  the  nocturnal  psalmody, 
until  the  rising  of  the  sun ; for  then  he 
says,  the  heart  is  most  refreshed  with  the 
sweetness  of  devotion.  It  is  at  this  hour 
that  oelestial  visions  have  been  generally 
imparted  to  holy  men.  The  rocks  and 
woods  of  Alvernia  were  stili  involved  in 
the  solemn  grey  which  precedes  the  firot 
rosy  streahs  on  the  eastern  sky,  when  the 
winged  seraph  in  living  flames  descended 
upon  Francis,  giving  the  last  signets  to  his 
saintly  flesh  by  the  fervour  which  it  kindled. 
— Ciilbertus,  praising  the  same  interval, 
exclaims, — “ Deus  bone  ! hora  illa  noctis 
quam  sine  nocte  est,  quam  nox  illa  illumi- 
natio in  deliciis ! Orationes  ille  privatim 
fiunt,  sed  privata  non  petunt.”  Thus  St. 
Anthony,  after  possing  the  night  in  prayer, 
when  the  sun  roBe  in  the  morning,  used  to 
say,  that  it  came  to  interrupt  his  peaceful 
ecstasy.  St.  Benedict  used  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  upper  chamber  of  a tower 
which  rose  above  the  monastery ; and  it 
was  there,  when  ali  the  other  brethren 
were  taking  rest,  that  the  holy  man,  while 
standing  at  a window  on  the  south  side, 
looking  lowards  Capua,  had  that  Vision  of 
the  whole  world,  abbreviated  amidst  a 
sudden  splendour  which  exceeded  the  light 
of  the  brightest  day.  % Pope  St.  I,eo, 
when  at  Rome,  used  three  times  every 
week  to  walk  by  night  barefooted  from 
the  Lateran  Palace  to  St.  Peter's  Church, 
privately,  attended  by  two  or  three  clerks, 
praying  and  chaunting  psalms.§  When 
St.  Odo  was  a monk  at  St.  Martbfs  of 
Tours,  he  used  in  the  night  to  go  alone  to 

• P.  Armehi  Roma  Subterranea,  p.  239. 

t Petr.  Uamian  in  Vit.  S.  Romualdi. 

1 Chronica  Casinenais,  S.  B.  cap.  35. 

i Chron.  8.  Monaat.  Caainenaia,  Lib.  11.  87. 

pray  at  the  sepulchre  of  the  saint,  which 
was  at  a distance  of  two  miles  from 
the  college,  and  the  wolves  used  to  terrify 
him  as  he  walked  thither.*  St.  Gregory 
of  Tours  relates,  that  Trojanus,  Bishop  of 
Saintes,  used  to  go,  in  the  darkncss  of  the 
night,  to  visit  ali  the  holy  places  which 
were  within  the  Circuit  of  that  dty,  and 
attended  only  by  one  subdeacon.  f Thus 
Neemias  rose  up  by  night,  and  a few  men 
with  him,  and  indicated  to  no  one  wbat 
God  had  put  into  his  heart  that  he  Bliould 
do  in  Jerusolem.  Thus  did  he  go  out  by 
tbe  gate  of  the  valley  by  night,  and  before 
the  fountain  of  the  dragon,  and  thus  did 
he  contemplate  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
broken  down,  and  its  gates  consumed  with 
fire.  “ For,”  says  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  "it 
is  the  duty  of  spiritual  doctors  to  rise  up 
often  by  night,  and  while  other  men  sleep, 
to  go  about  investigating  the  state  of  the 
Church,  that  they  may  discover  how  they 
may  correct  and  raise  up  the  things  which 
have  been  defiled  by  sins,  and  overthrown 
by  the  tempests  of  war."J 

These  nightly  exercisesof  devotion  were 
practised  also  by  the  laity  with  great  assi- 
duity,  during  the  middle  ages.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  confratemities  of  the 
Church  of  Paris,  was  that  bearing  the  date 
of  the  year  1205,  and  entitled  "Confrater- 
nitas  Beata;  Mari«e  Parisiensis  surgentium 
ad  Matutinas,”  which  was  composed  of 
pious  persons  of  tbe  city,  who  used  to  rise 
and  repair  to  the  church  at  midnight.§  lt 
is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Madame  de 
Maisons,||  that  she  used  to  rise  constantly 
at  that  hour,  and  repair  to  the  church  of 
St.  Eustache,  her  parish,  when  they 
chaunted  matins. 

This  night  of  the  middle  ages  must  be 
dear  to  poets.  0 how  solemn  sounds  the 
choral  song  while  the  nocturnal  wind 
sweeps  round  the  solitary  pile ! Angels 
then  may  be  thought  to  beat  their  wings 
against  the  Windows  of  the  churches ; and 
sometimes  has  death  seemed  to  beckon 
with  its  finger  through  them,  to  give  salu- 
tary  warning  to  a summoned  soni. 

The  ecclesiastical  decrees  desired  that 
all  the  people  should  come  to  nocturnal 
vigila. lt  was,  in  fact,  the  practice  of 
the  laity,  in  the  middle  ages,  as  in  primi- 
tive times,  to  spend  tbe  vigils  of  festivals 
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the  awfttl  impressum  produced  by  such  a 
spectaclo  at  that  hour,  and  on  such  ground ! 
At  first  I supposed  it  to  be  a funeral  train, 
but  on  inquiry  I was  told  that  tbey  were 
persons  returning  to  Home,  after  hearing 
mass  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Lorenzo,  with- 
out  the  walls.  It  struck  me  forcibly  that 
here  was  a faith  and  thirst  worthy  of  the 
days  of  the  apostles.  The  first  Cbristians 
could  not  have  evinced  greater  fervour 
than  these  poor  people,  who  filled  the 
lonely  precints  of  the  eternal  city,  at  the 
bitter  hour  of  damp  exhalatione,  with 
prayera  for  mercy,  with  the  praises  of 
Christ,  and  of  his  blcssed  mother.  At 
Lucca,  there  is  a holy  brotherhood  whose 
members  are  appointed  in  tum  to  sound  a 
bell  before  dawn,  at  the  doors  of  such  of 
the  citizens  as  are  accustomed  to  assist  at 
I the  first  mass,  in  order  to  apprize  them  of 
I the  hour,  and  light  the  torch  which  is  to 
guide  them  to  the  Church.  In  the  monas- 
I tery  of  St.  Apollonia,  at  Florence,  there  is 
a purt  granted  to  a confratemity  of  pious 
I people,  who  assembled  there  only  during 
the  night.  Through  the  foul  womb  of 
night  the  hum  of  hasty  passengers,  who 
murmur  prayers  as  they  repair  to  churches, 
stilly  sounds.  “ There  is  no  rest,”  says  St. 
Paulinus,  “for  the  multi tude  who  repair 
to  the  festival  of  the  blessed  Confessor 
Felix,  at  Nola.” 

“ Properant  in  lucem  & nocte,  diemque 

Expectoro  piget,  rotis  aridis  mora  noctis 
Rumpitur,  et  noctem  dammis  funalia  vincunt.”* 

Even  without  the  intereat  of  a more 
than  ordinary  occnsion,  the  watebers  who 
guard  the  city  find  them  going  about  it, 
through  the  streets  and  squares,  secking 
Him  whom  their  souls  love.  It  was  so 
commoti  a practice  to  go  to  the  church  at 
matins,  that  the  French  had  an  ancient 
proverb, — "as  dangerous  as  retura  from 
matins,” — to  express  the  liability  to  fall 
into  mischief  in  the  dark  from  enemies  or 
wolves-f — Petrarch  writes  as  follows  — 
I rise  always  at  midnight,  to  sing  the 
praises  of  God.  The  silence  of  the  night 
is  beat  suited  to  this  employment.  It  is 
the  part  ofmylifewhen  I am  most  myself, 
and  most  delightfully  employed.  It  is  a 
custom  I have  observed,  which  has  nerer 
been  interrupted  but  by  sickness,  and 
which  1 shall  ever  adhere  to.”  We  find 
him  dating  one  of  his  letters  from  “ the 

• Italis  Sacra,  VI. 
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most  retired  comer  of  the  Ambrosiae  house 
at  Milan,”  under  that  light,  and  at  the 
same  hour,  in  which  formerly  the  living 
Light  arose  upon  the  earth  to  enlighten 
men." — Nicholas  Von  der  Flue,  when 
father  of  a family  at  Saxeln,  used  to  retire 
to  rest  with  his  household ; but  as  soon  as 
they  were  asleep,  he  would  rise  from  his 
bed,  leave  his  chain ber,  and  spend  in  prayer 
to  God  all  the  remaining  time  till  day 
break.  His  son,  John,  says  of  him,  “my 
father  used  always  to  retire  to  rest  with 
his  children,  but  all  night  long,  till  morn- 
ing,  I have  heard  him  pray  in  another 
room.  The  heavenly  sweetness  with  which 
he  used  to  be  refreshed  served  him  instead 
of  sleep,  so  that  in  the  morning,  no  one 
ever  rose  from  bed  so  fresh  and  cheerful 
as  he  used  from  prayer."*  It  is  curious 
to  remark,  that  while  private  devotion  in- 
stigated  men  to  this  dedication  of  the  trngic 
melancholy  night,  the  very  laws  of  the 
state  lent  their  assistance  to  secure  it  from 
profanation.  By  the  French  laws,  all 
labourers  were  forbidden  to  work  after 
vespers.  Carpentersalone  were  permitted 
to  work  during  the  night,  when  coffins 
were  to  be  made  for  the  dead,  or  works 
for  funeral  ceremonies  erected.  It  was 
not  even  lawful  for  tradesmen  to  sell  goods 
till  the  appointed  hour  had  struck,  which 
was  generally  tierce  omine.  + The  Roman 
laws  prohibited  judgments  from  beingpass- 
ed,  at  night,  notwithstanding  that  Minerva 
had  been  made  to  sanction  the  contrary 
discipline  of  her  own  favoured  tribunal.  J 

To  the  night  of  the  middle  ages  belonged 
many  solemn  and  poetic  things,  of  which 
the  trace  only  remains,  as  in  some  towns 
of  England,  where,  at  particular  seosons 
of  the  year,  during  the  night,  one  hears  a 
small  bell  tolled  a certain  number  of  times, 
and  then,  in  a mournful  tone,  some  rude 
verses  chaunted,  which  had  been  substi- 
tuted,  no  doubt,  for  the  ancient  invitation 
to  pray  for  the  dead  at  that  hour,  a devo- 
tion to  which  indulgences  were  attached. 
In  Italy  during  the  octave  at  all  souls,  the 
bell  for  the  dead  tolis  the  whole  night 
long,  or  at  least  for  a considerable  space 
about  midnight.  In  the  history  of  the 
church  of  Durham,  we  read,  the  “ tbree 
bells  of  the  lantern  were  rung  ever  at  mid- 
night, at  twelve  of  the  clock ; for  the  monks 
went  evermore  to  mattins  at  that  hour  of 
the  night." § On  arriving  in  Italy  the 
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traveller  is  soon  reminded  of  the  beautiful 
similitude  which  Dante  draws  from  the 
tones  that  sanctify  a Catholic  night. 

As  clock,  that  calleth  up  tho  sponsu  of  God 
To  wui  her  bridcgroom’s  lovo  at  matin’8  hour, 
Each  part  of  other  filly  drawn  and  urg'd, 

Scnds  out  a tinkling  sotiml,  of  note  so  swcet 
AiTection  aprings  in  wcll-disposed  breast."* 

0,  how  does  a youthful  imagination 
then  sympathiae  with  ali  that  the  holy 
fathers  have  written  respecting  the  night ! 
how  does  it  love  that  holy  silence  which 
reigns  on  all  nature  ! The  river  has  stili 
ita  silver  flood,  but  no  more  its  murmur  ; 
the  highways  are  desert,  the  cabins,  voice- 
less  ; no  leaf  trembles  under  the  vaults  of 
the  wood,  and  the  sea  itself,  expiring  on 
the  strand,  scarcely  rolls  against  it  a plain- 
tivc  wave.f  How  far  is  every  thing  here 
from  the  frown  of  sable-vested  night, 
the  consort  of  chaos!  How  holy  is  the 
Catholic  night,  the  night  of  the  middle 
ages!  the  time  in  which  saints,  all  over  the 
eurth,  are  assembled  to  cliaunt  the  same 
sacred  hymns,  and  to  commemorate  the 
same  great  deliverance.  Some  seasons, 
indeed,  there  were,  as  those  of  Christmas 
and  Easter,  in  which  it  was  in  an  espe- 
cial  degree  the  privileged  and  blessed 
time  ; nights  in  which  things  celestial  were 
joined  to  earthly,  and  divine  to  human ; in 
qua  terrenis  coelestia,  humanis  divina  jun- 
guntur ; for  as  the  church  of  God  says,  it  was, 
“ while  all  things  were  in  quiet  silence,  and 
the  night  was  in  the  midst  of  her  course, 
that  the  Almighty  word  came  from  heaven, 
from  the  royal  throne.  Seven  times  in  the 
year,  mass  used  to  be  said  ut  midnight.  At 
Christmas,  in  consequence  of  the  ordinance 
of  Pope  St.  Telesphorus,  in  the  second 
century,  on  Holy  Saturday,  on  the  festival 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  on  the  colla- 
tion  of  holy  orders,  on  the  four  Saturdays 
of  the  Ember  weeka.”  J For  a long  time 
after  St.  Leo,  ordinations  used  to  take 
place  on  the  Saturday  night  of  XI I lessons, 
towards  Sunday  morning,  after  the  second 
noctum  of  matins,  as  appears  from  an 
ancient  Roman  order  which  was  in  the 
abbey  of  Vendome.§ 

But  while  the  Church  of  God  is  thus 
risen  at  the  solemn  midnight  hour,  where 
sit  the  world’8  children  ? Alas  ! for  them, 
the  night  has  no  terrors,  excepting  when 
there  is  a question  of  going  to  the  assem- 
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§ Ckardon  Hist.  dea  Sacramenti,  Tom.  V.  c.  6. 

blies  of  the  faithful : worshippers  of  plea- 
sure — children  of  night,  pursuers  of  private 
sins,  as  hot  on  the  scent,  as  if  like  their 
elder  sisters,  sung  by  ^'schylus,  tbey  were 
divinely  deputed  to  follow  the  trace  of 
blood  that  cried  to  heaven;  who  are  io 
constant  habits  of  braring  the  obscure  air 
at  the  hour  when  rest  is  provided  for  all 
flesh,  are  immediately  convinced  that  they 
would  contract  some  fatal  illness  if  the  way 
were  to  the  church  instead  of  the  festal 
hall.  They  might,  it  is  said,  meet  revellera  1 
in  the  streets,  and  religion  might  incur  j 
disgrace  if  her  temples  .were  to  be  open  at 
those  *hours,  which  the  moderas,  by  coni-  1 
mon  consent,  think  must  needs  be  consigned  i 
over  either  to  sleep  or  to  Babyloniari  rites. 
To  them  we  may  address  the  words  of  St. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  to  the  Pagans,  who 
were  initiated  in  the  orgies  of  Bacchas, 
for,  as  he  says,  “ in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Atheists,”  “ formerly  the  silent  night  was 
to  virtuous  men  a veil  of  sweetness,  but 
now,  to  you,  the  sacred  night  is  filled  with 
the  noise  of  dissolute  speech.”*  If  com- 
pelled  to  absent  themselves  on  such  occa- 
sions  from  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful, 
men  were  not  heard  in  the  middle  ages  to 
declaim  against  this  devout  and  most  an- 
cient exercise,  or  to  condemn  as  imprudent 
those  who  znaintained  its  utility,  as  if 
almost  it  were  an  evil  as  great  as  heresy, 
to  love  the  poetical  side  of  a religious  life. 

“ Because  you  are  infirm,"  said  Nicetins 
the  bishop,  “ do  not  condemn  the  vigils  of 
others.  1 1 would  be  foolish  and  suffictently 
foreign  from  religion  to  depreciate  those 
who  run  well,  because  we  are  unable  our- 
selves  to  run ; tbough  we  have  not  the 
power,  we  ought  not  to  envy  but  to  con- 
gratulate those  who  have ; for  as  he  who 
consents  to  malice  is  partaker  of  the  punish- 
ment,  so,  a participation  in  glory  may  be 
hoped  for  from  a consent  to*goodnesa/’f 

But  now  the  approach  of  rosy-fingered 
mora  is  witnessed  m the  eastern  sky,  and 
the  melody  of  choirs  is  resumed  to  hail  the 
hour  of  universal  lauds  to  the  etemal 
Founder  of  things,  who  ruleth  day  and 
night.  Dominus  regnavit,  now  is  heard, 
and  the  rest  which  follows  of  that  psolm 
in  which,  says  Hugo  de  St.  Victor,  “Christ, 
with  admirable  brevity  is  multi fariously 
praised.”J  The  Church  seems  to  come 
forth  refreshed  and  more  than  ever  joyoua. 
She  descend»  to  speak  of  all  the  various 

• Clcm.  Alex.  Protrepticus,  c.  2. 

♦ Dc  vigiliis  servorum  Dei.  Dacher.  Spicileg. 

III.  1 De  Officiis  Ecclesiasticis,  cap.  10. 
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duties  of  men,  and  aings  the  dawn  with 
transport ; for  then  the  army  of  errore 
deserta  the  hurtful  way  ; the  sailor  collecta 
hia  forces ; straita  and  seaa  grow  calm  ; at 
the  crowing  of  the  cock,  hope  returns ; 
liealth  is  imparted  to  the  infirm  ; the  rob- 
ber’s  sword  is  aheathed ; faith  ia  restored 
to  the  fallen ; Jesus  ahe  invokea  that  he 
would  look  upon  tho  wavering,  for,  at  his 
look,  sins  would  ceaae  and  crirae  be  waahed 
away  with  weeping ; that  he  would  en- 
lighten  the  senses,  and  dispel  the  sleep  of 
rninda.  At  the  riaing  of  the  star  of  light, 
— ahe  prays  to  be  protected  from  ali  hurtful 
thinga  during  that  day, — that  the  tongue 
may  be  tempered  so  as  to  serve  no  horrid 
contention,  that  the  sight  may  be  directed 
so  as  to  draw  no  vanity,  that  the  heart’s 


[ recesses  may  be  pure  and  the  pride  of  the 
llesh  hnmbled  : so  that  when  the  day 
shall  depart,  her  children  may  be  enabled, 

I through  abstinence,  to  sing  glory  to  the 
[ coequal  and  eternal  Three. 

After  the  offices  of  lauda  and  prime 
succeeded  the  sacred  maas,  though  in  times 
of  persecution,  when  the  asaemblies  of  the 
faitbfal  were  necessarily  leas  frequent,  the 
Encharistic  sacrifice  waa  not  daily  offered. 
In  the  great  church  of  Constantinopie, 
down  to  the  Xlth  century,  maas  used  to 
be  celebrated  only  on  Sundays  and  Sabbath 
daya  and  feativals,  which  waa  a vestige  of 
the  ancient  necessity.  Whereas,  in  ali 
churches  of  leas  antiquity,  the  divine 
mysteriea  were  daily  celebrated  according 
to  pious  usage,*  sanctioned  by  the  consti- 
tations  termed  apoetolical.f  Maas  used 
I to  be  said  daily  in  the  time  of  St.  Ambroee 
and  St.  Basii,  after  the  example  of  the 
apostles ; a uaage  which  ifc  acknowledged 
to  have  exiated  in  the  liret  ages,  even  by 
Protestant  writers.  { St.  Cyprien  shows 
that  maas  shonld  be  said  daily,  and  that 
' ali  ahould  communicate  daily.  To  the 
! like  effect  speaks  St.  Hilary.  With  the 
Greeks,  they  who  paased  three  Sundays 
without  communion  were  said  to  be  excom- 
municaled.§  From  the  aixth  century,  the 
daily  celebration  of  maas  waa  a commoti 
1 discipline,  but  it  appcare  that  in  the  aeventh 
j it  became  stili  more  general  for  pious  men 
to  oasiat  every  day  ut  mass.  St.  Goar 
celebrated  maas  every  day,  and  the  same  is 
recorded  of  St.  Geremarua  Abbot ; and 
Bede  affirma  the  same  of  Ceolfrid,  the 

" Tbomassimis  do  reteri  et  aora  Ecclesia  dis- 
' ciplin.  Para  II 1.  Lib.  I.  c.  72. 

♦ Const.  Aiiost.  II.  59.  VIII.  35—39. 

I Rhcinwald  Dio  KirchUcheArch&ologie.p.  332. 

i WaUIrid  Strabo  do  rebua  ecclesiasticis,  cap.  20. 


abbot  of  his  monaatery.  The  bishop,  Lici- 
nus, ia  also  related  to  have  daily  sung 
mass  with  great  compunction  of  heart,  but 
Mabillon  interpreta  the  word  to  mean  only 
huving  simply  recited  it.  In  the  eighth 
century,  thia  discipline  waa  cnjoined  by  the 
decrees  of  the  synods,*  and  since  the 
Council  of  Trent,  it  continued  to  be  the 
unirereal  practice  of  devout  Christiana. 
“ When  you  have  risen  from  your  bed,” 
says  louia  of  Blois,  “ after  making  the 
aign  of  the  cross  and  recommending  your 
soul  and  body  to  the  Moat  High,  hasten  to 
the  church  as  to  the  place  of  your  refuge 
and  a garden  of  spiritual  delights.”f  Helice 
we  may  remork,  that  on  occasions  of  public 
danger  or  calamity,  there  waa  no  necessity, 
os  we  read  in  the  Pagan  times  of  Home, 
for  the  state  to  appoint  a day  of  general 

Srayer,  for  which  a form  of  words  waa  to 
a prepared,  for  the  church  had  already 
her  appointed  course,  and  there  waa  always 
a sacrifice  ready  and  a sublime  invocation 
for  those  who  sought  to  propitiate  the 
mercy  of  lleaven.  What  the  venerable 
Bede  said  of  priests,  who,  without  a legiti- 
mate  hindrance,  fail  to  present  the  divine 
hoat  to  God  every  day,  may  well  account 
for  the  zeal  of  holy  men  to  offer  up  mass 
daily.  “ Teli  me,”  cries  the  bishop  Iona, 
in  hia  “ Institute  of  Laics,”  “ teli  me, 
you  who  come  to  the  church  only  on  feaat 
daya,  are  not  the  other  days  also  feaat 
daya?  Are  they  not  days  of  the  Lord, 
for  on  what  day  doea  not  the  chnrch  cele- 
brate the  victory  of  some  martyr  or  con- 
fessor ?”J  Pope  Benedict  XI V.  considera 
the  argumenta  of  thoae  who  maintain  that 
mass  ahould  not  be  daily  celebrated,  on  the 
plea  that  “semper  abundantia  contume- 
liosa in  se  est,”  and  that,  “quicquid  raro 
fit,  pretiosius  fit,  cum  fit,”  and  that  the 
priest  who  aeldom  celebrates  is  usually 
moved  to  tears,  which  he  wonld  not  be  if 
he  daily  offered.  Having  refuted  these 
objections,  he  concludes  thus  : — “ In  this 
last  objection  there  lies  an  ambiguity,  for, 
as  St.  Antoninu8  says,  ' if  any  one  ahould 
estimate  that  dispoaition  in  himaelf,  from 
the  sensible  compunction  of  heart,  pro- 
fusion  of  tears,  ferrour  of  mind,  and 
similar  sentiments,  so  that  when  he  feels 
these,  he  believes  himaelf  to  be  dispoaed, 
and  when  he  doea  not  feel  them,  he  sup- 
posca  himself  indisposed,  he  walka  very 

• Mabill.  Pricfat.  in  II.  Saicul.  Bened. 
f Guide  Spirit.  cap.  2. 

I Ionie  Aurelianensis  Episcop.  do  Institutione 
Laicali,  Lib.  I.  cap.  2.  apud  Dacher.  Spicileg. 
Tom.  I. 
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| uncautioualy,  and  ia  moat  often  deceived. 
Frequenlly  those  who  hnve  no  such  things 
are  in  a state  of  grace,  and  they  who  bave 
them  are  altogether  'vithout  grace,  though 
they  do  what  is  gracious.’  " 

Admirable  was  the  diligence  evinced  by 
the  church  to  enable  the  faithful  people  to 
perform  their  devotions  without  interrup- 
tion  to  their  aocial  duties.  Within  the 
churches  the  dirine  mysteries  were  succes- 
sively  celebrated  from  break  of  day  till 
noon,  to  suit  the  early  traveller,  the  la- 
bourer,  the  domestic,  the  student,  the 
charitable  matron,  the  pious  fatber  of  a 
family.  We  have  aeen  that  in  almost  evcry 
Street  there  was  a church  or  chapel,  that 
no  time  tnight  be  lost  in  passing  from  the 
study,  or  the  workshop,  or  the  [minee. 
The  number  of  altars  in  churches  was 
partly  designed  for  this  object.  In  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Jerusa- 
lem,  built  by  Constantine,  there  were  three 
altars,  but  when  visited  by  the  bisbop 
Arculfus,  in  the  seventh century.it  contained 
five  altars.  There  were  four  in  the  basilica 
of  St.  Mary,  in  the  Vale  of  Josaphat.  In 
the  aixth  century,  it  appeara  from  St.  Gre- 
gorjr  of  Tours,*  there  were  t wo  altara  in  the 
basilica  of  St.  Pater  at  Bourdeaux.  St. 
Ambrose  also  mentione  many  altars  being 
in  one  church. f In  the  new  church  of  the 
monastery  of  Cluny,  which  was  dedicated 
in  the  year  1131,  there  were  twenty-four 
altars.  The  altar  of  St.  Gabriel,  the  Arch- 
angel,  was  in  the  tower  of  the  belli ; that 
of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  was  over 
the  portal.  The  ancient  chronicles  of  Stras- 
bourg  attest  that  there  were  formerly  in 
that  cathedralliftyaltars.  In  some  churches 
a mass  used  to  be  said  expressly  for  ser- 
vante. J Portable  altars  were  in  use  long 
before  the  eleventh  century.  St.  Wilffatn, 
bishop  of  Sens,  passing  the  sea  in  a ship, 
is  said  to  have  celebrated  the  sacred  mys- 
teriea  upon  a portable  altar.  Bede§  re- 
latos that  the  two  Ewaldes  offered  sacri- 
fice daily,  having  with  them  vessels  and 
the  table  of  an  altar  dedicated.  Hincmar 
prescribed  that  no  one  should  celebrate 
mass  upon  an  altar  which  was  not  consc- 
crated.  Ali  this  discipline  prevailed  at 
least  as  early  as  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  Eucharistic  sacrifice  terminated, 
the  church  resumed  her  holy  songs,  and 
celebrated  tierce  and  sext,  after  which  fol- 

• De  Gloria  Mart.  34. 

♦ Joan.  Devoti  Instit.  Canonic,  Lib.  II.  tiL 
vii.  } 1. 

I Lebcuf,  Hiat,  du  Dioc&sede  Paris,  chap.  Cor- 
beil.  S Lib.  V.  cap,  11. 

lowed  an  interval  of  repose  while  the  day 
reigned  in  its  fulness.  But  nothing  is  con- 
stant with  men.  Kvery  thing  revolves 
and  perishes.  “ Alas,”  exdaims  Bona,  "we 
proposed  to  perform  great  things  wben  the 
sun  was  mounted  to  the  meridian,  and  lo ! 
in  a short  time,  it  descends  to  evening. 
The  church  is  about  to  sing  nones.  1 1 it 
the  ninth  hour,  in  which  Christ  died  for 
man,  in  which  man  had  beenexpelled  from 
paradise  ;•  the  day  is  become  old,  the 
uight  is  approaching ; such  is  the  frnilty 
of  this  inort.il  life.  How  soon  the  day 
declines,  tbe  heat  cools,  the  light  tinks 
and  is  buried  in  the  shade  of  evening,  but 
we  tnust  run  our  eourse  until  we  shall  be- 
hold  the  Iord  of  Lords  in  Sion."  Nones 
having  been  sung,  the  church  prepares  to 
celebrate  a more  august  office. 

It  is  the  vesper  hour.  “Ah,  what  a 
Symbol  is  here,"  cries  Bona.  “ Let  us  say, 
therefore,  with  the  disciples,  whose  hearts 
burned  within  them  by  the  way,  ‘ Mane 
nobiscum,  Domine,  mane  nobiscam,  quo- 
niam advesperascit.’  Now  evening,  the 
mother  of  mght,  will  bring  forth  darkness ; 
now  sadness  oppresses  us,  und  despair  sinks 
us  down.  The  waters  have  come  even 
unto  our  soul:  now  a horrible  tempest 
afflicts  our  spirits : the  cold  of  iniquitv 
freexes  us,  and  a wounded  conscience 
drends  the  terrible  sentence  of  the  Judge. 
Remain  with  us,  0 most  clement  Lord, 
since  without  thec  we  can  do  nothing ; we 
are  nothing!  Thou  art  our  consolation, 
thou  art  our  refuge  and  streugth  ; thou  art 
a tower  of  might  against  the  foce  of  our 
enemies.  The  night  of  wickedness  covers 
ali  things ; the  light  of  truth  foileth  ; de- 
pravity  abounds  ; charity  grows  cold  ; our 
eyes  are  turned  to  thee,  that  we  may  not 
perish.  Remain  with  us,  that  the  darkness 
may  not  come  upon  us,  and  that  the  shining 
light,  which  shineth  to  us  in  that  dark 
place,  may  not  be  extingnished  in  the 
night.  The  end  of  life  is  near  ; the  even- 
ing  of  our  day : deliver  us  from  the  power 
of  darkness,  and  turn  not  in  anger  from 
thy  servants ; because  if  thou  art  with  us, 
we  shall  fear  no  evil  in  the  midst  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  but  with  the  brightness 
of  thy  grace  we  shall  be  enlightened  in 
that  region  of  the  dead.  It  is  good  to  be 
with  thee,  0 sweet  Jesus.  Remain  with 
us,  and  turn  not  away  from  us.  . These  are 
the  shades  of  evening  ; the  darkest  night 
draws  on,  in  which  no  man  can  work. 
Remain  with  us,  and  close  the  door  upon 

* Durandus  Rationale,  Lib.  V.  8. 
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us,  until  the  darkness  shall  pass  orer,  and 
light  again  rise  to  risit  us."* 

O,  wlio  can  appreciate  the  charm  of  these 
short,  pathetic,  affectionate  addresses  from 
the  altar,  aftcr  vespera,  wben  so  many  a 
youth  is  grateful  to  the  darkness  for  con- 
cealing  his  falling  tears ! 

1 1 is  the  vesper  hour,  when  the  poor  soul 
thirsts  and  htingers  more  intensely,  inas- 
much  as  the  trials  of  the  day  have  worn 
her  down.  It  is  now  that  she  seeks  the 
silence  of  ancient  groves,  and  the  peaceful 
walks  of  moss-grown  battlements.  The 
very  poet  of  the  secnlar  society  is  not  in- 
sensible  to  its  influence  : — 

“ Sweet  hour  of  twilight ! — in  Ihe  solitude 
Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shure 
Which  bounds  Ravenna’»  immemorial  wood, 
Rooled  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow*d  o'er 
To  where  the  last  CmasroaD  fortress  stood. 
Ever-green  forest ! which  Boccaccio’»  loro 
And  Dryden’»  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me; 
Uow  have  I loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee!" 

Pythagoras  prescribed  that  in  the  even- 
ing,  before  the  hour  of  rest,  after  the  per- 
turbatione of  the  day  and  the  tumuit  of 
action,  the  mind,  which  is  then  movcd  like 
a flood,  should  be  appeased  and  composed 
by  the  sound  of  gentle  music.f  We  read 
of  our  Divine  Lord,  that  having  dismissed 
the  crowd,  he  ascended  a mountain  alone 
to  pray ; and  when  it  was  evening,  he  was 
there  alone.  { I n the  heart  of  cities,  and 
even  whererer  the  towers  of  a feudal  castle 
cast  their  broad  shadowover  the  open  lands, 
there  was  always,  during  the  middle  ages,  a 
sacred  portui,  sure  to  be  open  to  receire 
the  pilgrim,  at  the  evening  hour,  to  a 
temple,  in  which  he  might  compose  his 
turbid  thoughts  by  holy  meditations,  joined 
with  those  Hypodorian  strains,  which 
soothe  the  imagination  and  tranquillize  the 
heart. 

Vespers  were  always  celebrated  with 
more  solemnity  than  any  other  of  the 
lesser  hours.  St.  Benedict  prescribes  that 
they  should  be  fully  and  sweetly  sung. 

• Card.  Bona  de  Divina  Psaimod.  ccxxii. 

♦ Jamblich.  de  Pythagorie.  Vita,  cap.  15. 

} Matt.  xiv.  33. 
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But  now  begins  night,  with  her  sullen 
wings,  to  double-shade  the  desert. — 

“Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowae, 
Whiie  night'8  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rouse. ' * 

Fowls  in  their  clay  nests  are  couched,  and 
wild  beasts  come  forth,  the  woods  to  roam. 
Five,  six,  seven — the  clock  has  ceased,  and 
now  we  shall  hear  the  toll  of  the  cloister 
bell  for  the  benediction.  Complins  may 
represent  the  end  of  life,  as  it  is  the  last 
office  of  the  day ; — for,  as  Pindar  says, 
" Men  are  but  of  one  day,  and  the  shadows 
of  a dream.”  How  delightful  that  calling 
to  memory  of  the  complin  hymn,  when 
Dante  marked,  from  among  the  spirits  that 
sat  apart  in  limbo, 

"One  risen  from  its  scat,  which  with  its  haud 
Audience  implorid.  Both  paitns  it  join*d  and 
rais’d, 

Fixing  its  Etedfast  gaze  towards  the  East — 

‘ Te  lucis  ante,’  so  devoutly  then 
Came  from  its  lip,  and  in  so  soft  a strain, 

That  all  my  sense  in  ravishment  was  lost. 

And  the  rest  aftcr,  softly  and  devout, 

FollowM  thiough  all  the  hymn,  with  upward 
gttxe, 

Direcled  to  the  bright  supemal  wheels."* 

Complin  sung,  silence  was  observed  till 
after  mass  the  following  morning.  This 
was  prescribed  by  St.  Benedict ; and  we 
find  the  observance  recommended  by  all 
the  great  spiritual  writers  of  the  middle 
age.f  Now  succeeded  the  solemn  matin 
bell,  tolling  at  the  hour  of  nature 's  silence 
and  reposci  which  seems  like  a suspension 
of  this  mortal  life!  “O  awful  sound!" 
cries  Bona.  “ One's  course  then  seems 
finished.  Then  we  may  say  with  the  holy 
Columban,  ‘ O tu  vito  quantos  decepisti ! 
qttte  dum  fugis,  nihil  es ; dum  videris, 
umbra  es  : quae  quotidie  fugis,  et  quoti- 
die venis,  veniendo  fugis,  qnte  fugiendo 
venis:  dissimilis  luxu,  similis  fluxa.  Te 
ostendis  tanquam  veram,  te  reducis  quasi 
fallacem.  F.rgo  nihil  es,  O mortalis  vita, 
nisi  vite  imago,  fugitiva  nt  avis,  ut  nubes 
incerta,  fragilis  ut  umbra.'  "J 

• Purg.  VUl.  t DWvila.  Epist.  LXVH. 

i S.  Columban.  Homil.  de  Fallacia  Vitie  Humante. 
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CHAPTER  111. 


'1IE  divisions  of  tbesacred 
liours  marked,  let  us  pro- 
ceed  toobserve  the  general 
character  belonging  to  ali 
i these  officea  of  grace : for 
there  ia  much  in  them  in- 
telligential  and  abstruse, 
that  deserres  deep  attcntion,  much  to  ex- 
cite a reasonable  and  pious  curiosity,  and 
somewhat,  perhaps,  to  oxplain  and  dcfend, 
in  consideration  of  tho  ignoranco  and 
wants  of  an  age  wbich  has  endcavoured  to 
render  evcry  thing  perspicuous  but  what 
relates  to  heaven,  and  which  toils  unceas- 
inglj  to  niake  vain  provision  for  the  grati- 
fication  of  cvcry  thirst  but  that  of  justice. 

To  have  seen  the  importance  of  an 
uniform  liturgy,  one  must  have  felt  the 
necessity  for  its  being  unchangeable,  and 
that  for  the  reason  assigned  by  St.  Augus- 
tin:  “Lex  orandi,  lex  credendi;"  for  the 
prayers  which  tho  Church  uses  in  the 
administration  of  her  holy  rites.  are  so 
inany  proofs  of  the  respective  doctrines  on 
wbich  the;  depend  ; and  these  prayers 
could  only  be  preserved  from  alteration 
through  a long  series  of  ages,  b;  retaining 
the  ancient  language  in  which  they  were 
originally  composed.* 

Stephen  1’asquier  has  well  said,  “ 11  ne 
faut  rien  eschanger  de  ce  que  une  longue 
anciennete  a approuve  en  une  religion ; 
voiro  jusques  aux  paroles  mcsmc8.”t  Di- 
vine Providence  had  caused  thc  language 
of  Home  to  bceome,  in  a ccrtain  sense, 
universa),  in  order  to  facilitate  the  exten- 
sion  of  tho  Gospel  and  the  maintenance  of 
ecelesiastical  unity,  as  in  earlier  ages  he 
bad  preserved  the  Semilic  languages  in  a 
stato  of  iuimobility,  in  order,  as  Walton 
supposes,  to  render  more  easy  the  migra- 
tione and  cxtcmal  relatione  of  the  patri- 
arebs ; or,  as  tlie  Count  do  Robiano  sug- 
gesta, to  preserve  moro  unchangeable,  ciear, 
and  ccrtain,  the  rcading  of  the  sacred 
text.J 

* Vide  Digressio  Historic.  II.  in  Chron.  S. 
Mouast.  Csaincns.  csp.  3*2- 
+ liechcrches  de  ls  Frnnce,  Lib.  VIII.  13. 

1 Etudcs  sur  1'Eeriture  dc  1'EgypU*. 


The  Germana,  Franks,  Poles,  and  sil 
northem  nations,  when  converted  to  the 
faitb,  received  the  liturgy  in  the  Latia 
tongue.  The  Moravians,  indeed,  form  an 
excepuon,  to  whom,  in  807,  Adrian  II. 
gave  permission  to  have  mass  celebrated 
in  the  Sclavonic,  but  he  himself  recalled 
this  facul  ty,  which  was  again  given  te 
them  by  his  successor,  and  again  recalled 
in  the  eleventh  century  by  Alexander  II. 
The  only  answer  that  the  Duke  of  Bohemia 
could  obtain  on  this  head  from  Gregoty 
VII.  who  had  a deep  oonviction  of  the 
nccessity  of  the  ancient  discipline,  was 
this — “ Scias  nos  huic  petitioni  tuie  ne- 
quaquam satisfacere  posse.”  In  fact,  had 
this  most  important  law  of  discipline  been 
abrogated,  a wide  field  would  have  been 
oponed  to  innovators  in  matters  of  faitb— 
for  the  living  languages,  in  consequenre 
of  the  natural  disposition  of  men  to  be 
esteemed  great  and  distinguished,  are 
liable  to  constant  mutations — and  there- 
fore,  it  would  have  been  nccessaiy  to 
translato  the  liturgy  as  often  as  languages 
changed.  There  would  be  as  many  versions 
as  tongues  and  dialects ; so  tbat  there 
would  be  no  end  of  tnaking  liturgies,  and 
the  doctrines  of  faith,  at  the  mercy  of 
human  vanity,  could  no  longcr  be  pre- 
served, as  in  a sacrcd  asylum,  under  the 
faithful  key  of  the  ancient  language. 

Besides  this  we  must  remark  tbat.  in 
the  ages  of  faith,  men  were  not  cbildren 
in  philosophy : they  had  drawn  for  tbem- 
sclves  the  proper  inference  from  thc  fact 
romarked  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  wlien 
speaking  of  “ the  first  and  generative  lan- 
guages, which,"  saith  he,  “ are  barbarous, 
but  supplied  with  munes  from  nature; 
he  observes,  “ and  men  confess  that  prayers 
delivered  in  a barbarous — that  is,  in  a 
tongue  different  from  their  own — are  more 
impressive ; nzl  rar  filicis  ifiokoyovav  ot  3r 
dpwfrot  dvvarerfpas  uva  tot  /3ap0apf 
Xryoiuvat."*  Certainly  there  was  no  reason 
why  thoologians,  in  reference  to  the  use  of 
things  divine,  should  not  possess  the  samc 

* SlromaL  Lib.  I.  c.  31. 
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adv&ntage  as  was  proved  to  be  so  conducive 
to  the  good  of  poets  with  tho  Greeks  and 
Latins,  who  had  a distinet  language  by 
which  they  could  convey  the  most  familiar 
things  in  terms  intelligible  to  ail,  and  yet 
wholly  different  from  those  under  which 
tliey  might  be  associated  with  vulgar  or 
unworthy  ideas,  from  being  in  eommon 
use.  This  usage  did  not  contradict  the 
maxim,  tliat  it  was  the  simple  and  ignorant 
who  were  eapable  of  the  highest  prayer  : 
for,  as  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bonaventura 
distinguish  the  three  modes  of  attention 
to  the  divine  offices,  the  first  consisting  in 
the  material  pronunciation  of  tho  words — 
the  second  in  their  literal  sense — the  third 
in  their  mystic  sense,  which  is  God : the 
first,  which  relates  to  the  words,  belonging 
not  to  the  simpler  sort,  who  are  ignorant 
of  Latin ; the  second,  which  relates  to  tho 
sense,  regarding  theologians  and  learned 
men ; the  third,  which  relates  to  the  affec- 
tioris, belonging  to  monks  and  men  of 
devout  life,  although  they  may  be  void  of 
letters ; it  follows  that  incompetency  with 
regard  to  the  first,  which  is  called  the 
material,  and  even  a less  degree  of  know- 
ledgo  respectingthe  second,  which  is  termed 
the  formal,  diminishes  not  the  perfection 
of  those  who  possess  tlie  third,  which  is 
the  final  attention,  oonstituting  the  pietv 
of  the  religious  and  the  poor.*  Pure 
prayer,  as  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  defines  it,  is 
when  the  mind,  from  the  abundance  of 
devotion,  is  so  inflamed  with  love,  that 
when  it  supplicates  God,  it  forgets  the 
preciso  object  of  its  desire.f 

Unction,  again,  no  less  incommunicable 
than  authority,  is  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  prayers  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  impressive  quality  can  be  felt ; it  can 
never  be  defined.  It  is  the  ravishing 
expression  of  a filial  confidence;  it  is  the 
work  of  the  spirit  of  love,  which  prays  in 
the  Church  by  ineflable  groans.  It  is  the 
resuit  of  order  and  pcace ; it  is  the  echo 
of  a soul,  of  which  all  the  faculties  are 
held  in  accordance  by  obedicnce.  The 
words  of  the  Roman  liturgy,  besides  that 
they  are  the  expression  of  the  vows  of  tho 
Church,  which  is  holy,  are  also  the  words 
of  saints,  of  men  eapable  of  finishing  the 
hymn  begun  by  angels.  These  texis  chosen 
in  Scripture  to  edify  piety,  have  been 
selected  by  humble,  and  innocent,  and 
fervid  souls,  accustomed  to  find  in  them 

* S.  Thom.  2.  2.  9.  85,  art.  13.  S.  Bonav.  Lib. 
VII.  de  Proce*.  Relig.  c.  3. 
t De  Mvdo  Orandi  Libellos,  cap.  2. 


the  sweetest  nourishment.  These  myste- 
rious  words,  which  they  have  given  us 
from  their  own  fund,  breathe  stili  the  faith 
and  the  candour  of  past  ages.  In  genera], 
the  deeper  we  search,  the  more  we  shall  be 
convinced  that  there  is  a profound  reason 
for  every  institution  of  the  ccclesiastical 
order.  True,  the  Church  offices,  in  the 
solcmn  antiquity  and  symbolism  of  their 
language,  may  have  presented  difflculties ; 
but  these  are  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
moderns.  They  were  such  as  might  easily 
be  overcome  where  desire  was  felt ; and  of 
them  we  may  say,  in  the  words  of  St 
Augustin,  spcaking  of  the  many  and  mul- 
tiplex obscurities  in  the  holy  Scriptures — 
tliat  all  this  was  purposely  provided  in 
order  to  subdue  pride  by  labour,  and  to 
prevent  the  understanding  from  bocoming 
fastidious,  which  generally  contracts  a 
contempt  for  things  of  easy  investigation : 
for,  as  Pellico  justly  observes,  “ Exquisite 
sentimenta,  whether  of  art  or  of  morals, 
are  onlv  acquired  by  a diligent  will,  and 
by  assiduous  efforts."* 

Men  babble  now  of  the  necessity  of 
having  prayer  composed  in  language  more 
refined  ; but  as  De  Maistre  remarks,  “the 
beauty  of  prayer  has  nothing  in  eommon 
with  that  of  expression,  for  prayer  is  like 
the  mysterious  daughter  of  the  great  king, 
‘omnis  gloria  filiae  regis  ab  intus.’  It  is 
something  without  a name,  but  which  is 
perfectly  porceptible,  and  which  mere 
talent  silone  can  never  imitate.”  Perhaps 
one  might  aflirm  with  justice,  that  a studied 
expression  would  distract  and  misdirect 
the  attention ; at  least,  there  are  many 
who  might  cite  the  words  of  the  ancient 
critic  in  reference  to  the  stylo  of  Cato  and 
the  Gracchi,  and  say  in  allusion  to  them- 
selves,  “veterem  illum  horrorem  dicendi 
malim  quam  istam  novam  licentiam."! 
But  yet  on  the  other  hand,  where  shall  wo 
find,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  graco 
of  composition,  if  it  be  not  discemiblo  in 
the  voice  of  the  Church  ? What  skills  it 
to  study  harmony  of  words  if  here  be  not 
the  soul  stirring  might  of  poesy  ? 

“ Ah,  thst  piece  of  song, 

That  old  and  antique  song,  metbought  it  did  re- 
lieve  my 

Heart  much  more  than  light  airs,  and  recoliected 
tertus 

Of  theao  moat  briak  and  giddy-paced  times.” 

That  frequent  repetition  of  uniform 

• Dei  Dovcri  Degli  Uomini,  cap.  12. 
t QuinctilL  Lib.  VIII,  5. 
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syllables  and  tho  sound  of  thcae  terrible 
finals  in  the  ancient  pieces,  when  sustained 
by  the  majestic  gravity  of  the  Gregorian 
chaunt,  possessed  a great  empire  over  minds. 
Cicero  remarks  the  grandeur  of  rnany  mono- 
tonous  finals  in  a verse,  and  adds,  u Prte- 
clarum  cannen  ! est  enim  et  rebus  et  verbis 
et  modis  lugubre."  The  lines  which  he 
thus  eulogises  might  be  passed  on  a modem 
reader  for  a monkish  composition. 

“ H®c  omnia  vidi  inflammari, 

Priamo  vi  vitam  evitari, 

Jovis  aram  sanguine  turpari.”* 

Those  archaisms  too  or  anliquatcd  forws 
of  expression  abounding  in  the  Vulgate, 
which  are  elsewhere  only  met  in  writers 
anterior  to  the  Augustin  age,  were  rather  a 
beauty  than  a defect  in  the  divine  offices. 
The  introduction  of  words,  also  new  to  the 
Latin  tongue,  but  required  by  the  doctrines 
of  faith,  was  anothcr  feature  calculated  to 
awaken  noble  and  devout  thoughts.  Vivi- 
fico is  a word  not  used  by  profane  writers. 
St.  Jerome  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
oflen  adopting  it,  as  the  idea  of  giving  or 
restoring  life  is  so  essentially  Christian,  that 
no  heathen  could  have  been  found  to  ex- 
press  it.  The  classic  authors  would  them- 
selves  defend  this  usage  on  principies  of 
common  sense,  for  as  Cicero  says,  “logi- 
cians,  physicians,  geometers,  musicians,  and 
gramtnarians,  speak  after  theirown  manner, 
and  use  peculiar  words.  Not  even  common 
workmen  can  retain  their  arts  without  using 
words  unknown  to  us,  but  in  use  with  them- 
selves.  * Quo  magis  hoc  philosopho  faci- 
endum est.  Ars  est  enim  philosophia  vitae; 
de  qua  disserens  arripere  verba  de  foro  non 
potest. ”’t  Zeno  himself  was  an  inventor 
rather  of  new  words  than  of  new  things.  If 
this  was  permitted  to  Zeno,  why  not  to  St. 
Jerome  ? “Sunt  enim  rebus  novis  nova  po- 
nenda nomina,”  says  Cicero, citing  the  exain- 
ple  of  Epicurus  himself,  who  called  np^XrpIny 
what  before  him  no  one  had  ever  named 
by  that  word.  J Thecelebratcd  lexicograpber, 
Gesncr,  used  to  say,  that  he  considered  the 
Vulgate  as  a classical  work,  since  it  enabled 
him  to  survey  the  Latin  language  in  its  full 
extent.  But  even  if  no  such  tities  were 
available,  men  should  leam,  as  St.  Augustin 
says,  that  “ it  is  not  the  voice  but  the  aflec- 
tion  of  mind  which  reaches  to  the  ears  of 
God.  Therefore,  tliey  ought  not  be  dis- 
posed  to  laugh  if  they  should  hear  God  in- 
voked  with  barbarisms  or  solecisms,  for 

* Tuscul.  III.  5.  f De  Finibus,  Lib.  III. 

J De  Nat.  Deorum,  Lib.  I. 


though  it  is  by  a tone  in  the  forum,  it  is  by  i 
a vow  in  the  Church  that  they  are  blessed.  1 
'Itaque  forensis  illa  nonnumquam  forte  | 
bona  dictio,  numquam  tamen  benedictio  dici 
potest.'  Of  the  sacramcnt  which  they  are 
about  to  receive,  it  is  sufficient  to  the  more 
prudent  to  hear  the  meaning,  but  with  minds 
of  slower  apprehension,  it  is  necessary  to  1 
employ  more  words  and  similitudes,  lest 
they  should  despise  what  they  behold."  ’ 
The  high  antiquity  of  the  Roman  offices  . 
may  be  seen  also  in  these  responses  and 
anthems  composed  of  words  from  the  ancient 
Vulgate,  whose  religious  and  apostolic  sim- 
plicity  is  long  anterior  to  the  age  of  St.  | 
Jerome,  in  that  division  of  the  Psalms  traced  j 
by  this  great  doctor  at  the  desire  of  Pope  j 
Lamasus,  after  the  ancient  usage  which  re- 
colis the  vigils  of  the  first  Christians, — in 
the  mysterious,  profound,  and  inimitable 
style  of  the  collects,  and  other  deprecatory 
formula,  in  those  hymns  composed  bv  a it 
great  bishop  in  the  Ambrosian  Basilica  to 
occupy  a failhful  people  while  besieged  by  a 
furious  princess,  in  those  hymns  of  Pruden-  | 
tius,  Sedulius,  Gregor)',  and  Hilary,  of  an 
Innocent  and  a Tliomas  Aquinas.  In  troth, 

I should  never  finish  were  I to  trace,  in  re-  : 
ference  to  antiquarian  lore,  ali  the  grandeur 
and  interest  of  the  Roman  Liturgv.  Shall 
I speak  of  the  sublime  chaunts  which  have 
come  down  to  us  along  with  these  admirable 
prayers ! I might  call  to  witness  even  Pro- 
testaut  authors  in  whose  ears  they  have 
never  sounded  without  causing  to  vibrate 
the  Catholic  chord.  Who  has  not  felt  the  ! 
charm  of  these  sublime  passages  imprinted 
with  the  genius  of  ages  that  are  no  more,  ; 
and  that  have  left  no  other  veitige  behind 
them  ? Who  has  not  shuddered  at  the  sim- 
ple plain  chaunt  of  the  office  of  the  dead 
when  the  teuder  and  the  terrible  are  so  ad- 
mirably  blended  ? What  Christian  has  ever 
heard  the  pascal  chaunt  of  “ Hajc  dies," 
without  a sentiment  of  infinity,  or  the  “O 
filii  et  filife,”  without  feeling  his  heart  in- 
flained  with  a more  tender  love  for  the  chil- 
dren  of  men  ? Who  has  ever  heatd  on  the  1 
festivals  of  the  Assumption  and  of  A 11  Saints, 
a whole  people  making  the  holy  vaults  re-  j 
sound  with  the  inspiret!  accents  of  the  Gau-  | 
deamus  without  feeling  himself  carried  back, 
through  tho  lapse  of  agos,  to  the  time  when 
the  echoes  of  subterraneous  Rorne  repeated 
this  triumphant  chaunt,  while  the  empire  I 
was  hastcning  to  its  end,  and  the  Church 
commcnciiig  its  etcrnal  destinies?* 

But  not  only  was  Latin  the  language  of  1 

* Le  Mcmorial  Catholique,  I.  2. 
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the  Church,  symbolical  too  in  the  highest 
sense  was  the  expression  of  her  desires,  so 
that  in  proposing  her  liturgy  as  an  object  of 
iiterary  and  philosophic  study,  one  might 
say  eae h inornent  in  the  words  of  Dante, 

“ Ye  of  intellect 

Sound  and  eutire,  mark  well  the  lore  conccal’d 
Undet  cloee  texture  of  the  mystic  stram."* 

The  origin  of  this  whole  discipline  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
for,  as  a German  philosopber  observes,  “ ali 
thought  communication  of  meo  upon  reli- 
gious  tmth  must  in  its  affirmative  expression 
be  figurative  and  exhibited  in  symbols."f 
Angels  bchold  spititual  things  by  means  of 
divine  illumination,  but  to  mortal  eycs  they 
can  only  be  presented  through  the  medium 
of  sensible  symbols.  The  language  of  the 
Church  in  this  respect  meets  us  stili  in 
every  department  of  the  arts,  where  it  is 
often  not  comprehended ; for  it  was  in  con- 
formity  with  it  that  painters  and  sculptors 
employed  those  lilies,  pelicans,  stags,  and 
other  objects  of  visible  nature  to  signify 
spiritual  and  invisible  things.  The  creature 
as  well  as  Scripture  being,  as  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor  saith,  the  book  of  God  to  recall  man 
to  the  true  and  immutable  good.t  How 
naturally  and  unavoidably  the  Church  in- 
clined  to  this  usage  will  be  obvious  at  once, 
if  we  bear  in  mind  the  practice  of  the  Holy 
Scripture,  and  above  ali  the  example  of  our 
Lord,  the  fact  of  whose  profound  parables 
should  put  to  silence  the  rash  objectors  who 
would  blame  the  Church,  withont  consider- 
ing  that  the  Symbol  is  the  sarae  whether  it 
consist  in  words  or  in  visible  objects.  Who 
need  be  told  that  the  judgtnent  of  the  wise 
in  all  ages  has  sanclioned  the  use  of  sym- 
bnls  ? Clemens  Alexandrinus^  relates  that 
Hipparchus,  the  Pythagorean,  was  expelled 
from  the  schooi,  because  he  had  openly 
written  down  the  precepts  of  the  Mastcr; 
and  that  they  placed  a colutnn  to  him  as  to 
a person  that  was  dead.  The  wiso  ancients 
saw  the  necessity  of  using  allegory  and 
ligure  in  the  expression  of  sublime  truth. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  says,  that  the  sacred 
mysteries  are  not  to  be  explained  before  the 
base,  according  to  the  principle  expressed  by 
Sallust,  the  philosopher,  that  to  hide  truth 
in  fables,  prevents  the  foolish  from  despising, 
and  coinpels  the  studious  to  pliiloaophize,  || 

• Infer,  c.  9. 

♦ Fries  Religioa  Philosopbie  und  Philosophis- 
chen  A-lsthetik. 

j Institut.  Monasticie  Sermo  VIII. 

5 Strom.  l.ib.  V. 

(t  Lib.  de  Diis  et  Mundo,  cap.  3. 


fer  whicli  reason  it  was  that  the  Egyptians 
placed  sphynxes  at  the  entrance  of  their 
temples.  But  let  us  remark  the  difTerence 
between  the  figures  of  the  ancient  sanctuaries 
and  those  of  the  Catholic  temple.  In  the 
former,  the  Symbol  wbich  convcyed  truth 
only  to  a few  of  the  initiated,  gave  birth  to 
the  grossest  idolatry  with  the  rest  of  men  ; 
whereas  the  Church,  on  the  contrary,  coin- 
mences  with  a verbal  and  authoritative  pro- 
mnlgation,  and  only  after  that  clotbes  the 
mysteries  which  it  has  announced  in  sensible 
forma  as  an  earthly  refraclion  of  the  heavenly 
light,  accommodated  to  the  necessities  of 
her  children.  The  Christian  use  of  mvstic 
words  dates  from  the  very  cradle  of  the 
Church.  “ The  use  of  symbolic  language," 
says  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  “is  most  tiseful 
for  many  things ; it  is  conducive  to  right 
theology,  to  piety,  to  the  exercisc  of  under- 
standing,  to  brevity  of  speech,  and  it  is  an 
argument  of  wisdom.”*  He  remarks  that 
the  style  of  the  old  Greek  as  well  as  of  the 
Hehrew  philosophy  was  enigmalical,  for 
that  brevity  of  expression  was  studied  as 
most  useful  and  persuasive.  He  shows  that 
the  prophets  made  use  of  enigmas,  and  that 
the  mysteries  wcre  not  shown  clearly  to  all 
men  aJike,  but  only  after  certain  purificat iotts 
and  previous  instruction.  “In  a Word,”  he 
says,  “ all  theologians,  both  barbarians  and 
Greeks,  concealed  the  principies  of  things, 
and  delivered  truth  through  enigmas  and 
symbols,  in  allegories  and  metaphors,  and 
snch  tropes.  Nay,  even  the  wise  men  of 
the  Greeks  conveyed  their  lessons  in  short 
words  and  apnphthegms,  such  as  yvi> 6t 
aravriiv  and  the  like.  The  poets  also  teach- 
ing  the  theology  of  the  prophets, philosopbize 
by  means  of  allegory,  as  did  Orpheus,  and 
Linus,  M ussus,  H orner,  Hesiod,  and  other 
wise  men  of  that  class,  more  obscurely  con- 
veying  truths  in  dreams  and  symbols,  not 
through  envy,  but  that  by  means  of  scarcbing 
out  the  sense  of  the  enigma,  men  might  be 
more  cnticed  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  In 
the  same  manner,”  he  remarks,  “ we  are 
instructed  in  the  Psalms  and  in  the  prophets, 
where  the  Lord  opens  his  mouth  in  parables  ;f 
and  by  the  apostles  who  speak  wisdom  to 
the  initiated,  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a mystery 
which  the  princes  of  this  World  kncw  not." 
“ Sapientes  abscondunt  scientiam,"  says 
Solomon,  in  order  that  the  mocker  may 
seek  wisdom  and  not  find  it ; J for  the  first 
essontial  qualification  for  understanding  sym- 
bolic language  is  a revering  spirit.  All 
ancient  wisdom  cortainly  recognised  the 

* Strom&t.  V.  8.  t Isa.  lxv.  3.  J Parali.  X. 
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iinponance  of  symbolic  instructiou.  The 
Pythagorean  symbols  wcrc  celebrated  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  barbariam,  such  »s 
" keep  no  swallows  in  your  house,”  that 
is,  have  no  ulker  or  busy  body,  and 
smooth  down  your  bed  when  you  rise 
from  it,  that  is,  extirpate  erery  vestigo 
of  passion.  In  fact,  the  sytnbolic  mode 
of  teaching  by  en  ignias  was  charactcrislic 
of  the  whole  Pythagorie  institutum.*  Idan- 
thuras,  the  Kcvthian  king,  a»  Phercydes 
the  Svrian  reiales,  replied  to  Darius  by  a 
sytnbol  instead  of  by  words.f  Androcydes, 
the  Pythagorean,  describes  the  letters  called 
Ephesian,  as  consisting  of  symbols  and 
ebsettre  expressions,  as  for  instance,  dark- 
ness  is  called  Jrrctov,  from  having  no  sliadow 
and  light  «irdinciar,  silice  it  involves  a sha- 
dow ; verpi»,  is  the  year,  from  its  having 
four  seasons,  and  frbv  was  the  air,  as  being 
^Mvpm.%  The  stoies  sav  that  Zeno  in 
order  to  prove  the  vocation  of  his  disciples, 
WTole  his  first  instmetions  in  such  an  obscure 
ntanner  that  it  was  hard  to  underatand  them. 
In  like  inaniter,  the  writings  of  Aristolle 
were  twofold,  ro  ftrwrvpuei  for  his  iniliated, 
and  Td  rfwrrpuci  for  the  vulgar  without,  and 
the  fonner  «ere  uninlelligible  to  common 
men. 

What  is  mysticis»  ? what  must  be  inysti- 
cally  viewed  f Religion,  love,  nature,  and 
state.  The  Church  offices  were  cotnposed 
of  symbols,  and  as  an  ascetic  writer  remarks, 
“nisi  omnia  referantur  ad  laudem  Creatoris, 
inanis  est  omnis  visio  videntium.” $ " Every 
thing  in  the  Church  is  full  of  divine  sig- 
nification  and  myslerv,"  says  Durandus. 
“ Every  thing  in  it  abounds  in  celestial 
sweets,  when  one  knows  how  to  look  at  it, 
when  one  knows  how  to  draw  the  honey 
from  the  stone,  and  the  oil  from  the  hardest 
flint.  \Vho  cau  enable  ns  todo  this  ? Lord, 
the  well  is  deep,  and  I have  no  vessel  where- 
with  to  draw  the  waler ! It  is  for  the  priests, 
the  dispensers  of  the  mysteries,  to  compre- 
hend  and  reveal  them  to  others.”  To  con- 
demn  the  use  of  symbolic  insttuction  as 
unworthy  of  an  age  of  the  highest  intelli- 
gence,  would  indicate  a totul  ignorance  of 
the  general  law  and  construction  of  buman 
minds,  since  whatever  be  the  method  of 
iustruction  adopted,  the  fact  which  Dante 
remarks  is  incontrovertible,  that 

. “ from  things  sensible  aloae  ye  leam 

That  which,  digcslod  rightly,  afler  lunis 

To  intelleclual.“[| 

* Jamblich.  34.  ¥ Strom.  V.  7-  { Id.  V.  8. 

{ Thoni.  ii  Kemp.  Hortulus  Rosarum. 

II  1’arad.  IV.  41. 


It  should  be  observed, morcover,  tbat  the 
spirit  of  the  middle  ages  was  peculiath- 
favourabie  to  this  method,  so  that  the  sym- 
bola adopted  in  the  ritual  of  the  Church, 
must  have  then  possesaed  extraordinari 
cbarrns  in  the  cstimation  of  ali  ranks  of 
society.  No  object  or  occasion  seemed  too 
trifling  to  furnish  matter  for  the  cxercise  of 
their  disposition  to  view  things  in  the  light 
of  symbols.  Ives,  of  Chartres,  recciving  a 
eoinb  as  a present  from  his  dear  friend 
Gerard,  in  reply  to  him,  interpreta  it  as  an  I 
emblem  which  can  teach  hitn  the  duties  of 
his  cpiscopal  office.*  The  laitv  evince  the 
sam  c inclination : men  that  were  not  a!l 
tnngue,  but  deeds  and  truth,  would  thus  ia  !j 
the  common  intercourse  of  life,  in  dinnh 
significant*  proclaim  their  thonghts,  and,  i- 
Shakspeare  witnesseth  in  the  Temple  gar- 
den,  give,  in  the  plucking  of  a red  rose  or 
a white,  an  onswer  to  the  surnmonsof  Pisa- 
tagenet.  Dom  Claude  de  Vert,  a leamed 
Ilenedietine,  in  his  work  upon  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Church,  offered  a simple  and  natural 
explanation  of  most  of  them.  Languet, 
Archbishop  of  Sens,  published  a reply,  and 
assigned  to  them  a whollv  svmbolical  origin. 
Both  of  these  views  no  aoubt  were  just. 
As  Duns  Scotus  remarks  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tores, the  divine  offices  of  the  Catbolic 
Church  had  a literal  and  a spiritual  or 
mystic  sense,  which  last,  in  threefold  divi- 
sum, was  eilher  allegorical,  tropologica],  or 
anagogica),  referriug  either  to  what  was  to 
be  believed,  performed,  or  hoped,  and  sotne- 
times  one  sign  or  word,  like  that  of  the 
cross,  or  the  name  Jerusalem  compriied 
ali — a literal  sense,  signifying  an  event  or 
a city,  a tropological,  denoting  trust  and 
sanctily,  an  allegorical,  denoting  the  Church 
militant,  and  an  anagogical  signifying  the 
triumphant  Church. f No  one  who  loves  to 
study  the  doctrine  of  perception,  iu  refer- 
ence  to  the  beauties  of  poetry  and  art,  can 
be  insensible  to  the  care  evinccd  by  the 
Church,  to press  into  her  Service  every  thing 
which  can  bring  unilv  into  a visible  foria ; 
and,  indecd,  the  great  charin  and  might  of 
poetry  over  human  life,  is  never  more  fully 
felt  than  when  it  employs  consecrated  figures 
and  symbols  to  express  the  mystety  of  om 
existence  in  the  world  of  wishes,  and  the 
ideas  of  anticipation  which  console  it.  That 
the  symbolic  senso  was  intended  in  the 
ceremonies  of  faith,  is  pruved  from  the 
ancient  fathers.  Thus  St.  Ambrose  says  to 
the  Neophites,  who  have  been  just  iniliated 

• Ironia  Camotena  Kpist.  VI. 

f Duas  Scoti  Miscellan.  IX.  6. 
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! reprehend  all  prayers  but  the  divine  forni 
) taught  by  our  Lord,  which  was  in  fact  the 
universal  prayer  of  the  middle  ages,  as 
Dionysius  the  Carthusian  observes.* * * §  But 
Cardinal  Bona  shows  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  his  real  meaning,  lest  we 
should  conclude  that  he  actualiy  did  intend 
to  condemn  all  other  forms  according  to 
the  heresy  of  Basii. f Hugo  of  St.  Victor, 
indeed,  shows  that  the  several  petitions 
contained  in  this  divine  prayer,  correspond 
to  the  graces  which  qualify  men  for  beati- 
tude,  since  their  fulfilment  would  render 
men  poor  in  spirit  to  hallow  the  name  of 
God,  meek  to  inherit  his  kingdom,  mouru- 
ers,  froin  the  repentance  attached  to  that 
knowledge  produced  by  submission  to  his 
will,  hungry  and  tliirsty  after  justice,  seek- 
ing  from  heaven  their  daily  bread,  merciful, 
from  a consideration  of  their  own  trespasses, 
clean  of  heart,  being  freed  from  temptation 
tothe  vices  which  obscure  the  intelligence, 
and  cliildren  of  peace,  in  consequence  of 
being  delivered  from  evil.J  The  Chuivh 
also  uses  acertain  language  of  iinpassioned 
piety  borrowed  from  the  mystic  Scriptu  res, 
which  Richard  of  St.  Victor  thus  proceeds 
to  explain.  “ Ileason  and  affection,"  saith 
he  “have  both  their  hand-maidens,  imagi- 
nation  and  sensuality.  So  much  is  each 
necessary  to  its  own  mistress,  that  without 
them  the  whole  world  itself  could  confer 
nothing  upon  them,  for  without  imagina- 
tion  roason  would  know  nothing,  and 
without  sensuality,  affection  would  taste 
nothing."§  “Osculetur  me  osculo  oris 
sui.  Fulcite  me  floribus,  stipate  me 
malis,  quia  amore  langueo.  Favus  distil- 
lans  labia  tua,  rael  et  lac  sub  lingua  tua.” 
“What,  I pray,”  asks  this  devout  contem- 
platist,  “can  be  sweeterthan  these  words? 
What  can  be  more  agreeable  ? What 
language  would  be  heard  more  willingly, 
more  greedily  ? These  words  seem  to  sound 
something  carnal,  and  yet  there  are  spiri- 
tual  things  which  are  described  by  them. 
Thus  Nephtalim  knows  how  to  mix  carnal 
with  spiritu al  things,  and  to  describe  incor- 
poreal  by  bodily  things ; so  that  the  two- 
fold  nature  of  man  finds  in  his  discourse 
wlience  he  can  admirably  refresh  himself, 
consisting  as  he  does  of  a bodily  and  of  an 
incorporeal  nature.  Hence  it  is  that  these 

• Dc  Judic.  Anira.  XXXVIII. 

♦ Yet  a late  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
accuses  hira  of  a superstitious  fondness  for  formulas 
of  prayers  ! 

} In  Speculum  de  Mysteriis  Eccleaue,  cap.  7. 

§ De  Prwparatione  Animi  ad  Contemplationem, 
cap.  5. 


things  sound  so  sweet  to  man.”*  But  in  j: 
order  to  understand  this  point  more  fully, 
let  us  again  hear  Richard.  “After  the  : 
human  race,"  saith  he,  “had  been  expel- 
led  from  joys  of  Paradise,  entering  on  the 
joumey  of  the  present  lifo,  it  had  a blind 
heart,  to  which  if  it  had  been  said  by  a 
human  voice,  follow  God,  or  love  God,  as 
is  said  in  the  law,  once  sent  out  and  cold 
with  the  torpor  of  infidelity,  it  would  not 
understand  what  it  heard.  Therefore,  by  j 
certain  enigmas,  the  divine  word  speaks 
to  the  torpid  and  frigid  soul,  and  by  the 
things  which  it  knoweth  secretly,  doth  it  r 
insinuate  into  it  the  love  which  it  knoweth 
not.  For  allegory  to  a soul  placed  far  ; 
from  God,  is,  as  it  were,  a certain  maebine  j 
by  which  it  may  be  raised  to  God,  by  j 
means  of  interspersed  enigmas,  while  some-  j 
tliing  which  it  knows  in  words  of  its  own,  < 
it  uuderstands  in  the  sense  of  words  which  j 
is  not  of  its  own,  and  by  earthly  words  it 
is  separated  from  the  earth,  for  knowing 
exterior  words  it  comes  to  understand  in- 
terior. Hence  in  the  book  of  the  song  of  i 
songs,  words  of  corporeal  love  are  employ*  , 
ed,  that  from  the  body  the  soul  may  be  | 
warined,  and  led  to  the  love  which  is  spiri-  j 
tual:  in  which  words  the  holy  Scripture  is 
not  to  be  ridiculed,  but  rather  the  greater 
mercy  of  God  is  to  be  considered.  For  | 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  how  wondrously  and 
mercifully  it  deals  with  us  in  this  conde-  | 
scension.  We  ought,  therefore,  in  these  ' 
corporeal  words  to  seek  what  is  interior, 
and  as  if  to  leave  the  body.  We  ought  to  | 
this  marriage  of  the  spouse  to  come  with 
the  understauding  of  intimate  charity, 
that  is,  with  the  nuptial  vest  with  which 
if  we  are  not  clothed  we  shall  be  driven 
away  to  eternal  darkness  and  the  blind- 
ness  of  ignorance.  We  ought  by  these  [ 
words  of  passion  to  pass  to  the  virtue  of  j 
impassibility,  for  the  holy  Scripture  in  its  | 
words  is  like  a picture  in  its  colours,  and 
he  is  foolish  indeed,  who  so  adheres  to  the  1 
colours  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  thing 
which  is  painted.”t 

But  it  was  not  in  words  alone  that  the 
enigmatical  expression  of  the  Church  was 
conveyed.  Her  ceremonies  also  were  high 
symbols,  demonstrating  things  of  which 
the  mystic  sense  and  invisible  trutli  are 
known  by  divine  illuraination  to  the  ange- 
lic  spirits.  Philosophers  and  poets  will 

* De  Pncparalione  Animi  ad  Contemplatio- 
nem, cap.  24. 

♦ Richard.  Victorin.  in  Cantica  Canticorum 
Prolog. 
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find  no  works  more  rich  in  profound  and 
beautiful  thoughta  than  those  which  are 
designed  to  develope  and  explain  the  ec- 
clesiastical  symbols,  written  during  the 
middle  ages  by  such  men  as  Hugo  and 
Eiehard  of  St  Victor,  Durandus,*  Duran- 
ti,f  Remy  of  Auxerre,'  Honore  St.  Autun,§ 
St.  Bruno  of  Asti,||  Martene,*)  and  many 
others.  The  symbolic  sense  of  the  holy 
vestments  wom  by  her  priests  was  seen 
in  the  sublime  prayers  which  they  repeat- 
i ed  as  they  clothed  themselves  to  minister 
at  the  altar.**  A long  sermon  of  Ives  de 
Chartres  is  devoted  to  explaning,  for  the 
edification  of  mannere,  the  mystic  beauty 
of  the  priests  vestment,  in  which  every 
part  had  a divine  meaning.  “Witness,” 
says  Walafried  Strabo,  "that  alb  denoting 
| purity,  that  belt  signifying  continence, 
that  stole  obedience,  and  that  flowing 
chasuble  which  is  placed  over  ali  to  denoto 
charity,  the  groatest  of  ali  virtues.”tf  The 
gloves  of  the  bishop  were  put  on  to  signify 
that  his  good  works  were  sometimes  to  be 
in  secret  and  not  before  men;  and  they 
were  laid  aside,  to  remind  him  that  his 
lightwas  to  shine  before  men.;;  The  mys- 
tic sense  of  the  pallium,  Symbol  of  unani- 
mity,  as  Pope  Symmachus  styles  it,  writing 
to  a bishop  of  Austria,  in  the  year  504, §§ 
and  which  ancient  authors  mention  as 
being  taken  from  the  body  of  St.  Peter, 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  altar  over  his  re- 
lics,  and  to  which  they  ascribe  the  pleni- 
tude  of  the  poutifical  office,'|j|  is  explained 
by  Isidorus  Pelusiota,  in  his  epistle  to 
Count  Herminius.  “The bishop,"  he  says, 
“wcars  upon  his  shouldcrs  a band,  not  of 
linen  but  of  wool,  to  signify  that  he  is  an 
imitator  of  Christ,  the  great  shepherd  who 
; carried  on  his  shoulders  the  sheep  which 
he  had  lost  and  found.”  In  the  same 
manner  Simeon  Gretserus  interpreta  the 
omophoriuin.lilf  The  procession  is  the  way 
to  the  celestial  country.  “ He  who  minis- 
tere  to  others  the  light  of  good  works  is 
spiritually  an  acolyte,”  says  Hugo  of  St 
Victor.***  Many  usages  and  institutions 
will  be  unintelligible  if  we  do  not  bear  in 

• Rationale  Diviti.  Offlc. 

+ De  Ritibus  Eccles.  Cath. 

J Tractat,  de  Dedic.  Eccles. 

| Gemma  Anima?. 

Jj  De  Sacramentis  Eccles.  MysL  atque  Eccles. 
Ritibus.  $ De  Antiq.  Eccles.  Ritibus. 
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{}  Id.  cap.  55.  §j  Germania  Sacra,  I.  7. 

MI  Sicilia  Sacra,  1.  41. 
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mind  their  spiritual  interpretation.  Why, 
for  example,  was  a church  to  be  consecrat- 
ed  afresh  if  the  altar  had  been  moved,  but 
only  its  walls  waslied  with  salt  if  the  otber 
parts  of  the  building  had  been  repaired 
after  having  fallen  ? Ives  de  Chartres  ex- 
plains  this,  by  showing,  that  as  tha  altor 
signified  faith,  its  rentoval  signified  a loss 
of  faith,  which  could  only  be  repaired  by  a 
fiesh  reception  of  sacred  mysteries ; but  the 
rest  of  the  edifice  when  itijured  and  repair- 
ed,  was  only  to  be  washed  with  salt  to  show 
that  by  tears  and  penance  other  sius  were 
to  be  purged  away.  Thus,  as  he  says, 

“ whatever  was  done  in  the  temple  made 
with  hands  signified  what  ought  to  bc  done 
spiritually  within  us,  that  by  the  observ- 
ance  of  visiblc  sacramenta  we  might  be  led 
to  the  knowledge  and  lovc  of  the  invisible 
building."*  It  may  be  remarked  generally, 
that  the  Church  had  nothing  for  mei»  or- 
nament,  but  like  nature,  ali  her  rites  hail 
regard  to  use  as  well  as  beauty.  She  loved 
symbols  that  were  beautiful,  but  no  un- 
mcaning  decorations.  Itis  observable  also, 
that  a vast  number  of  loving  hannonies 
and  sweet  incidents,  fruitful  in  sublime,  ) 
poetical,  and  religious  emotions,  were  pro- 
duced  by  keeping  this  in  mind,  and  doang  | 
things  in  consequcnce  simply  and  spiri- 
tually,  without  attending  to  the  part  which  | 
was  matcrial,  without  any  regard  to  forma- 
lity,  or  foncied  decorum,  but  just  as  the 
bare  necd  of  the  occasion  required. 

As  yet  we  have  taken  but  a very  cursory 
glance  at  the  divine  offices,  and  already 
we  can  perceive  with  what  solemn  majesty 
they  were  clothed,  and  how  well  they 
corresponded  to  that  sentiment  of  beauty, 
under  the  religious  feeling,  which,  in  the 
unity  of  our  life  of  perception,  divides 
itself  into  the  epic  of  inspiration,  the 
dramatic  of  resignation,  and  the  lyric  of 
devotion.  O how  the  soul  is  moved  at 
that  solemn  harmony  of  holy  song,  at  that 
anthem  chaunted  by  a hundred  voices, 
recurring  with  such  irresistible  precision, 
and  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  ordained 
by  some  law  of  nature,  at  that  instant 
rising  of  the  tali  lights,  when  the  stili 
sweet  tono  of  the  saintly  orison  solitarily 
ascends.  So  have  I found  it  under  the 
noble  dome  of  Florenee,  where,  on  one 
side,  stood  the  portrait  of  Dante,  and  in 
the  centre,  the  last  work  of  Michael  Angelo, 
the  dead  Christ  in  the  arms  of  his  mother, 

— sublime  masterpiece  ! which  death  pre- 
vented  him  from  finishing.  “ Omnes 
sitientes,  venite  ad  aquas.”  The  Church 
* Ivoni*  Carnot.  Epi«t.  LXXX. 
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bad  many  secreta  to  minister  refreahment 
to  the  parched  and  fainting  soul.  Her 
silenee  had  words — for,  as  St.  Ambrose 
says,  “ Non  solos  Dominus  audit  loquentes 
qui  audiebat  Moysen  tacentem.  Plus  audit 
tacitas  cogitationes  morum  quam  voces 
omnium."*  Wbat  rapture  in  that  lofty, 
tbat  deep,  that  sweet,  that  divine  silenee, 
in  which  all  injuries  are  forgotten — that 
admirable  silenee,  as  much  superior  to  all 
harmony  as  the  Divine  darkness  is  more 
luminous  than  the  sun  and  every  other 
light  in  heaven.l — yielding  at  length  only 
to  that  majestic  voice  which  comes  to  our 
ears,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  through  M oses, 
the  rapt  prophets,  the  Psalms  and  Gospel ; 
and  which,  like  the  voice  of  God  himself, 
“ breaks  the  proud  cedars,  and  makes  the 
deserts  tremble.”;  The  divine  office  was 
not  a mere  rise  and  fall  of  organ  sound, 
swelling  and  dying  away  under  the  Gothic 
arches,  and  causing  solemn  reverberations 
like  those  mountain  echoes,  which  produce 
such  a pleasing  astonishment  in  the  ad- 
mirers  of  nature,  who  muke  journeys  to 
hear  waterfalls,  or  cannon  fired  under 
hanging  rocks.  In  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  divine  office  was  a provision,  not  for 
the  vague  raptures  of  a wandering  mind, 
but  for  the  wants  of  the  understanding, 
and,  through  the  intelligence,  for  the 
necessities  of  the  heart.  At  the  farthest 
extremity  of  her  vast  temples,  through  the 
long  and  lofty  aisles,  the  words  of  the 
psaltn,  of  the  antiphon,  or  the  liymn,  came 
to  the  ear  loud  and  distinet : — and  certainly, 
no  harmony  of  Instruments  could  equal  the 
effect  produced  by  that  unearthly  light  of 
words  which  issued  from  the  sanctuary. — 
How  solemn,  on  entering  beneath  Ogygean 
vaults,  to  hear  the  loud  solitary  voice 
entoning  from  the  choir,  the  first  verse  of 
a psalm — “ Nisi  Dominus  aedificaverit  do- 
mum"— which  is  then  caught  up  by  a 
multitude,  in  which  laymen's  voices  mingle 
with  the  poesis’,  eager  to  complete  that 
sublime  announcement. 

Sometimes  the  Church,  in  her  affliction, 
appears  like  a person  become  insensible 
through  excess  of  sorrow,  and  reduced  to 
a state  in  which  the  soul  wishes  to  forget 
every  thing  but  the  counsels  of  eternal 
wisdom  —as  where  she  sings  the  tenebra, 
and  suddenly  interrupts  the  chant  of  her 
particular  sorrow,  to  break  forth  in  that 
exclamation,  expressing  a general  thought 

• Lib.  Offic.  1. 41. 

+ Tasso,  Dialoghi  ovvero  della  Pace. 

1 Psalm  xxiii. 


— “ Blessed  is  the  man  who  bath  horne 
the  yoke  from  his  youth."  Wbat  temble 
sadness  in  those  tones  and  words  of  the 
matins  on  Maunday  Thureday — “Melias 
illi  erat,  si  natus  non  fuisset  ?” — How 
awful  and  impressive  are  those  tearfal  or 
joyful  fragmenta  which  she  is  continually 
singing — the  beauty  of  which  was  so  keenly 
felt  by  Dante,  as  appears  from  his  so  often 
introducing  a similar  usage  into  his  divine 
rision,  like  that  propbet  who  begins  with 
a conjunction,  to  whom  were  present  those 
things  which  seem  absent  to  our  ignorante, 
and  in  whose  mind  interior  and  exterior 
things  were  so  conjoined,  as  if  he  beheld 
both  at  the  same  time,  so  that  his  words 
were  only  a conti nuan ce  of  his  inward 
thought.  At  one  time  you  hear  a voice 
saying,  “ Martinns  adhuc  catechumenus  hac 
me  veste  contexit,"  at  another,  “ Sancti 
mei,  qui  in  carne  positi  certamen  habu- 
istis at  another,  “ Media  nocte  clatnar 
factus  est;"  at  another,  “Mea  nox  ob- 
scurum non  habet,  sed  omnia  in  luce 
clarescunt :"  and  all  the  while  there  is  on 
every  side  a crying, 

“ Blessed  Mary ! pray  for  us. 

Michocl  and  1 Vier  ! all  ye  saintly  host"* 

How  conformable  to  the  moat  intimate 
emotions  of  the  human  heart,  is  that  fre- 
quent  repetition  of  solemn  and  suppliant 
words, round  which  the  mind  seems  desirous 
of  lingering,  as  if  it  could  not  be  torn  away 
from  them.  Without  recnrring  to  the  repe- 
titions  which  occur  in  the  Psalms,  and  in 
other  parts  of  holy  Scripture,  of  which 
St.  H ilary  gives  so  profouud  an  explanation, 
we  can  witness  how  true  to  nature  is  this 
featnre  of  the  litnrgy,  by  referring  to  the 
ancient  grave  tragedians,  where  the  chorus, 
in  the  Agamemnon  of  Aischylus,  desires 
Clytemnestra  to  repeat  what  she  has  just 
announced  respecting  the  fall  of  Troy— 
adding,  “ 1 should  wish  to  hear  those 
words  continually,  and  to  be  filled  with 
admiration  while  you  repeat  them  agam 
and  agaiu."f  In  the  high  lyric  pathetic 
beauty  of  the  hymns,  we  feel  the  true 
power  of  poesy ; while  that  syllabic  com- 
position  of  song  in  Pindar’s  style  im- 
paris a tone  of  the  utmost  majesty  to  the 
triumphs  of  the  poor.  Some  of  the  anti- 
phons  contain  the  last  words  of  martyrs  in 
their  agony ; others  the  memorsble  exda- 
mations  of  confessore  before  kings ; others 
the  sentences  of  holy  doctors,  and  the 

• Danto,  Purg.  XIII.  t 318. 
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replies  of  saints,  on  occasions  that  are 
trnnsmitted  in  the  archives  of  history  to 
everlasting  renown.  Such  are  those  words, 
sung  on  the  festival  of  St.  Laurence — 
“ Quo  progrederis  sine  filio.  Pater  ? Quo, 
sacerdos  sancte,  sine  ministro  properas  ?" 
Will  you  hear  how  the  vilest  instrument 
of  tortare  can  be  made  sublime  by  the 
confession  of  a martyr?  Hear  tbat  fearfnl 
cry  of  the  Church  on  the  satne  great  day — 
“ In  craticula  te  Deam  non  negari,  et  ad 
ignem  applicatas  te  Christum  confessas» 
sum."  How  impressiveare  those  anthems, 
sung  on  the  festival  of  the  great  advocate 
of  Gaul — “Dixerunt  discipuli  ad  beatam 
Martinum,  cur  nos.  Pater,  deseris?"  and 
that — “ Domine,  si  adhuc  populo ;" — those 
snng  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  “ 0 bona  crux, 
qute  decorem  et  pulchritudinem  de  mem- 
bris Domini  suscepisti  those  on  the 

feaat  of  St.  Clement,  “Omnes  una  voce 
dixerunt : ora  pro  nobis,  sancte  Clemens 
those  on  St.  Agatha’s  day,  “ Quis  es  tn 
qni  venisti  ad  me  curare  vulnera  mea? 
Ego  sum  Apostolus  Christi,"  and  those  on 
St.  Cecilia‘s  day,  which  relate  the  visit  of 
Valerianus  to  the  catacombs  on  the  Appian 
way,  in  search  of  St.  Urban,  who  was 
there  concealed  ? The  antiphons  on  the 
festival  of  St.  Lada,  at  vespers,  and  in  the 
J office  of  the  night  and  at  Inuda,  bring  us 
in  prcaence  of  scenes  so  pathetic,  so  in- 
effuhly  sweet  and  sad,  that  a youthful 
mind  can  make  no  comment  upon  thetn, 

I nnless  by  weeping.  “ In  tua  patientia 
possedisti  animam  tuam,  Lucia  sponsa 
Christi : odisti  quae  in  mnndo  sunt,  et 
‘ coruscas  cum  angelis : sanguine  proprio 
inimicum  vidsti."  Can  you  hear  what  is 
sung  without  feeling  the  fountain  of  tcars 
flow  over  ? “ Rogavi  Dominum  meum 

Jesum  Christum,  ut  ignis  iste  non  domin- 
etur  mei."  Can  you  hear  what  follows 
without  experiencing  that  chill  which  ot- 
tends  the  sublime  mysterious  consolation  ? 
“ Soror  mea  Lucia,  virgo  Deo  devota,  quid 
a me  petis,  quod  ipsa  poteris  praestare  con- 
tinuo matri  tuas?  Nam  et  fides  tua  illi 
subvenit  et  ecce  salvata  est.”  Can  you 
hear,  lastly,  the  song  of  triumph  without 
- falling  upon  yonr  knees?  “ benedico  te, 
l Pater  domini  mei  Jesu  Christi.  Quia  per 
filium  tuum  ignis  er. tinctus  est  a latere 
meo  ?” 

A modera  poet,  in  his  description  of  the 
first  Christian  sodety,  when  he  introduces 
the  evening  prayer,  can  find  no  words  more 
harmonious  or  noble,  amidst  his  gracious 
and  sublime  picture,  than  those  which  the 
Church  octually  uses  in  her  complin  office — 

“Visita,  quaesumus.  Domine,  habitationem 
istam and  he  observes,  tliat  through 
familiarity  many  are  insensible  to  the 
beauty  of  this  prayer.  In  fact,  when  any 
of  these  collects,  or  the  words  of  some 
litany,  which  have  a cry  for  every  feeling 
of  the  heart,  are  placed  by  a poet  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  brilliant  passage,  there 
is  no  transition  perceptible,  no  interruption 
to  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  the  style ; 
but  the  words  of  the  Church  seem  the 
genuine  effusion  of  the  poet,  in  his  hnppiest 
moment  of  inspiration.  What  majesty  in 
those  antique  verses  murmured  by  the 
priest — the  force  of  which  has  been  so  often 
felt  by  hell  1 Witness  those  words  in  the 
office  of  the  dedication,  pronounced  by  the 
pontitf  on  first  entering  the  Church,  while 
with  his  crosier  he  traces  the  victorious 
sign  upon  the  threshold : “ Ecce  signum 
crads,  fugiant  phantasmata  cuncta  1”  While 
many  mtist  have  felt  how  the  prayers  of 
the  Church  are  composed  with  attention  to 
the  swects  of  harmonious  cadence,  there 
are  perhaps  few  at  present  who  remark 
suffidently  with  what  accurate  precision 
they  invariably  agree  with  the  most  pro- 
found  truthg  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  with 
the  mysteries  of  faith.  Political  Science 
might  be  learned  from  her  prayers  for 
princes  and  for  all  the  faithful — as  when, 
amidst  the  joy  of  the  paschal  solemnities, 
she  prays  that  God  may  enable  his  people 
to  attain  to  perfect  liberty  :* — and  physio- 
Iogical  researches  might  be  furthered  by  a 
close  attention  to  the  words  of  her  various 
suppi  icat  ions.  Nor  cati  we  overlook  the 
undeviating  consistency  and  the  striet  ad- 
herence  to  definite  prindples,  which  charac- 
terise  all  expressione  in  the  divine  office. 
Of  this,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  may  supply 
an  instance.  “ The  spirit  of  itself,”  he 
says,  “ is  termed  spirit— and  in  connexion 
with  the  body  itis  called soni.  Thehuman 
soul,  becanse  it  can  exist  both  in  the  body 
and  out  of  it,  is  called,  in  the  ecdesiastic 
offices,  soul  and  spirit.  Therefore,”  he 
says,  “the  holy  Church,  which  believes 
most  faithfully  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh,  prays  not  only  for  the  spirit,  but 
also  for  the  souls  of  the  faithfuL”f 

Well,  indeed,  on  every  consideration, 
may  these  be  styled  angelic  offices.  1 n the 
grand  painting  in  the  Church  of  St.  Domi- 
nick  at  Bologna,  St.  Thomas — himself 
rather  an  angel  than  a man,  one  of  those, 
of  whom  the  whole  course  of  the  world’s 

* Eaater  Morulae. 

t Allegor,  in  Marcum,  Lib.  111. 
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history  can  liardly  produce  two  or  three 
examples— is  represented  writingthe  I-nuda 
Sion  from  the  dictation  of  angels,  whose 
i beaming  rountenances  arc  refiected  in  hia 
!ook<-  Of  the  hymn,  “Gloria  in  excelsis," 
i the  writers  of  the  middle  age  simply  say, 
i “ Thia  was  begun  by  the  angels  and  finished 
< by  doctors  of  the  Church.” — “ Prima  hujus 
1 hymni  verba  e coelo  ad  nos  angelorum  voce 
derivata  sunt,’’  «ays  Cardinal  Bona. — 
i “Caetera  quis  addiderit  incertum  est.’’* 
t The  origin  of  the  hymn  on  Palm  Sunday, 
“ gloria,  laus,  et  honor  tibi  sit,  rex  Christe 
j redemptor,"  ia  thus  related.  “Theodulph, 
Bishop  of  Orleana,  being  falsoly  aceused 
and  imprisoned  by  the  Kmperor  l.cwis, 
i aon  of  Charlemagne,  in  a toner  at  Angers, 
! on  Palm  Sunday  the  procession  pasaed  by 
1 the  prison,  when  he  opening  his  casement 
and  making  ailence,  entoned  these  verses 
1 of  his  ovvn  composition.  The  Kmperor, 
who  was  present,  was  so  pleased,  that  he 
ordered  him  to  be  released,  and  restored  to 
1 his  aee,  and  from  that  day  these  versea 
j tvere  sung  in  the  procession."  f 

Time  and  words  would  both  fail  me  if  1 
1 attempted  to  point  out  ali  the  beauty  and 
beatific  influence  of  the  rarious  forma  of 
devotion  practised  in  the  Church.  Only 
let  the  litanies  of  our  Rlessed  L.ady,  of 
J esus,  and  of  the  saints,  which  are  sung 
in  cvery  region  of  the  earth,  be  recalled  to 
memory, — only  let  it  be  considered  how 
they  express  the  feelings  with  which  has- 
tening  shepherds  and  adoring  kings  in 
Bethany  must  have  beheld  the  virgin  mo- 
ther  of  the  Divine  infant,— that  the  sym- 
bolical  tities  given  to  her  in  accordance 
with  the  usages  of  aocred  Scripture,  can 
inspire  the  loftiest  and  purest  conceptions 
1 of  grace  almighty, — that  a soul  which  is 
enlightened  by  the  Divine  intelligencc, 
discueers  and  fcels  within  herself  things 
which  can  never  be  expressed,  except  in 
symbolic  language,  — that  the  love  for  .1  esns 
can  only  dictate  short  seraphic  praises,  and 
ardent  desires  to  supplicate  hia  powcr, — 
that  those  adopted  in  reference  to  Mary, 

| besides  their  intriusic  beauty,  are  sanctified 
] by  the  innumerable  holy  persons  who  have 
! used  them  from  age  to  age,  in  life  and 
death, — how  the  litany  of  the  saints  trans- 
porta us  into  the  presence  of  ali  the  great 
and  good  that  have  adorned  the  Church  in 
past  time — the  apostlcs,  evangelists,  mar- 
tyrs,  confessors,  monks,  heriuits,  virgins, 
widows,  and  oli  the  saints  of  God  — how 


it  raiaes  up  their  image  before  the  mind’s 
eye, — how  it  carriet  us  into  the  colosseum 
of  Pagan  Home,  into  the  catacombs,  into 
the  deserta  of  Thebaid,  into  the  caves  of 
the  tnountains  and  forests,  into  tbe  cella 
and  monasteries  of  the  middle  age,  and 
finally,  into  the  confines  of  the  inefiable 
presence  of  the  elect  in  glory  ! — how,  re- 
turning  to  ourselves,  it  reminds  us  of  every 
evil  to  be  shunned  in  the  passage  of  mortal 
life,  and  of  every  good  to  be  desired, — 
how  it  instructa,  elevates,  and  ravishei  the 
soul, — only  let  this  be  considered,  and  I 
tfaink,  in  a mind  most  prejudiced  with  a I 
prejudicating  humour,  these  will  all  be 
found  in  excellency  fruitful. 

The  corrections  which  some  men,  in  | 
modera  times,  have  proposed  in  the  officea, 
only  furaish  an  additional  evidence  that 
they  had  no  profound  sentiment  of  religi-  ! 
ouh  truth,  and  that  even  those  few  mys- 
teriea  of  faith  which  they  profess  outwartUy, 
have  never  been,  as  with  Catholica,  trans- 
fused  into  their  very  souls.  Such  is  the 
necessary  inference  to  be  drawn  from  that 
aubstitution  which  was  invented  of  the 
term  Redemptor  for  Regina  in  the  hymn 
“Salve  Regina;"  for,  to  no  Catholic  would 
such  words  ever  occur  in  addressing  hia 
Redeemer  as  to  say  that  to  him  he  had 
recourse  in  the  sorrows  of  his  pilgrimage, 
since  he  knows  at  least,  by  faith,  that  his 
life  should  be  Christ,  and  that  he  should 
live  in  Christ;  but  to  his  blessed  mother 
be  turns  in  Bighing  and  sorrowing  in  this 
vale  of  tears.  Sooth,  when  one  hears  the  j 
moderas  propose  to  modify  or  alter  what 
the  Church  has  ordained,  one  might  think 
it  enough  to  answer  them  in  the  words 
of  Peatrice  to  Dante,  when  she  beheld  him 
terrified  at  the  ahout  of  spirits  in  Paradise — 

'*  Kaowcst  not  thou  thou  art  in  heav'n  ? 

And  knowcat  not  thou,  whatcvcr  is  in  heav'n 

Is  holy,  and  that  nuthing  there  is  done 

But  is  done  zoalously  and  wcll?”* 

One  whose  lore  has  been  by  genius  guid-  ! 
ed  may  be  warned  with  aomewhat  of  Mer- 
cutio's  zeal  when  he  hears  certain  lisping, 
atfecting  fnntasticoes,  new  tuners  of  ac- 
cents,  fashion-mongers,  speaking  on  such 
subjecta,  as  if  any  fluent  phrase-man  were 
competent  to  correot  the  liturgy  of  the 
Catholic  Church ; and  one  who  is  of  intel- 
ligence  profound  may  indulge  a smile  at 
their  expense ; for  these  pretended  ciear  j 
and  exact  speakers,  like  Euripides,  are 
sure  to  be  convicted  of  absolute  error  when 


• Bcredict.  XIV.  Rer.  Lilurg.  Lib.  II.csp.  4, 
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they  have  an  .fttschylus  for  their  judge ; 
but  the  milder  and  gentler  ascctic,  to  whom 
piely  imparts  the  privilege  of  genius  with- 
out  its  dangers,  will  be  content  with  ob- 
serving  that  prayer,  by  ita  very  nature, 
must  be  mysterious,  and  that  they  who 
approach  God,  with  ardent  devotion,  must 
have  very  different  notions  of  what  is  fit- 
ting  language,  from  others,  who,  with  uu- 
moved  affections,  would  draw  towards  him 
scientifically  with  their  lips  alone;  consc- 
quently,  that  it  is  wrong  to  criticise  pieces 
of  this  kind,  since  one  ought  rather  to  re- 
spect  them  as  mystic  words  which  com- 
< prise  a spiritual  sense,  and  which  are  so 
rnany  testimoniea  of  the  sublimity  of  the 
state  to  which  their  authors  were  raised. 

The  modems  pride  themselves  on  cer- 
tain  studied  compositions  which  they  seem 
to  consider  perfect  modeis  of  prayer.  Cer- 
i tainiy  no  one  can  object  to  these  fornis  on 
| the  ground  of  their  not  being  sufficientiy 
! ciear,  as  far  as  the  words  themselves  are 
concerned,  which  are  very  precise ; or  of 
their  omissions,  for  every  want  that  can  be 
conceived  ia  specified ; but  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed  whether  they  would  have  sounded 
religious,  or  even  wise,  to  our  ancestors, 
who  were  very  averse  to  the  use  of  long 
wordy  narrationa  in  addressing  God,  ana 
who  even  considered  it  an  indication  of  the 
divine  spirit  when  notliing  nominally  was 
sought  in  prayer.*  "That  kind  of  sup- 
plication,”  says  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  "which 
consists  in  merely  accuriiulating  epithets, 
such  as  misericordia  mea,  refugium  meum, 
susceptor  meus,  liberator  meus,  and  ao  on, 
is  so  much  the  more  full  of  intemal  delight 
as  it  is  imperfect  in  external  expression ; for 
affection  has  this  property,  that  the  more 
fervent  it  is  within,  the  leas  can  it  be  de- 
veloped  cxternally  by  the  voice.  And 
whatever  be  the  words  we  use,  the  nearer 
devotion  approaches  to  humility,  the  more 
acceptable  is  it  to  God.  Inno  way  is  God 
more  effectually  bent  to  hear  us  than  when 
the  mind  of  the  supplicant  is  wholly  con- 
verted  to  him  with  affection.  And,  there- 
fore,  whatever  be  the  words  of  supplication, 
they  are  never  absurd  if  they  are  only 
calculated  to  excite  the  affection  of  the 
supplicant  to  love  God,  or,  what  is  stili 
better,  if  they  demonstrate  that  he  is  al- 
ready  kindled  with  his  love."f  Nor  is 
this  oli,  the  Doctors  of  the  middle  age  had 
learned  with  the  author  of  the  Angelic 
Hierarchy,  that  as  negatlons  in  divinity 

• Card.  Bona,  de  Discretione  Spirituum,  cap.8. 

t Dc  Modo  Orandi  libellus. 

are  often  true  affirmations,  so  to  the  ob- 
scurity  of  mysteries,  a manifestation  by 
means  of  dissimilar  forma  is  more  adapted,* 
and  that  divine  and  celestial  things  are 
often  beautifully  expressed  by  dissimilar 
symbols.  Hence,  as  Hugo  of  St.  Victor 
thinks,  oxen,  lions,  eagles,  horses,  wheels, 
chariots,  thrones,  roses,  towers,  gates,  stars, 
and  similar  figures  are  introduced,  which, 
in  the  estimation  of  those  who  only  regard 
external  things,  are  ridiculous,  but  to  those 
who  think  piously  and  profoundly,  they 
are  far  otherwise;  for  besides  that  from 
all  material  and  bodily  fornis,  figures  may  i 
be  taken  to  represent  the  incorporeal 
splendours  of  a spiritual  nature,  it  is  cer- 
tain  that  the  very  dissimilitude  of  the 
Symbol  conduceB  to  express  the  exccllence  ! 
of  the  supernal  object;  for  dissimilar  figures, 
more  than  similar  emblems,  lead  the  mind 
from  material  and  bodily  things,  and  pre- 
rent  it  from  resting  in  them.  Every  figure, 
therefore,  so  much  more  evidently  de- 
monstrates  truth  in  proportion  as  by  its 
dissimilitude  it  is  clearly  a figure  and  not 
the  truth,  and  the  more  unlike  is  the  figure, 
so  much  the  more  does  it  lead  the  mind  to 
truth,  preventing  it  from  resting  in  the 
similitude.  Therefore  the  wisdom  of  holy 
theologians  wonderfully  descends  to  the 
use  of  indecorous  similitudes,  not  permit- 
ting  our  material  carnal  sense,  so  in  love 
with  matter,  to  rest  in  material  images, 
but  compclling  it  to  poss  on  in  search  of 
other  things  more  fair  and  true,  and  by 
the  very  baseness  of  the  image,  purging 
the  intellectual  power  of  the  soul  from  aU 
admixture  with  images,  in  orderthat  pure- 
ly  and  simply  it  may  be  led  to  contemplate 
spiritual  and  invisible  things. f More- 
over,  to  any  one  who  reflects,  it  is  evident 
that  a prayer  of  any,  length  which  is  to  be 
often  repeated,  must  not  be  a studied, 
smooth  composition,  like  a narrative  ar- 
ranged  according  to  the  rules  of  rhetorick, 
for  besides  that  mere  rhetorical  effect,  hotv- 
ever  sublime  may  be  the  emotion  resulting 
from  it,  can  never  satisfy  the  religious  idea), 
such  an  attempt  would  argue  an  ignorance 
of  the  inevitable  impotence  of  human  lan- 
guage to  approach  what  is  due  to  the  perfec- 
tions  of  God,  and  the  wiser  heart  would 
disdainthppresumptuouseffort  of  theunder- 
standing.  After  the  first  effervescence,  all 
this  froth  of  eloquence,  and  this  inflated  wis- 
dom, would  be  converted  into  dregs,  such 
as  would  excite  rather  loathing  than  kindle 

• Dionys.  Hierareh.  cap.  2. 

f Hugo  Victorin.  Annotat,  in Cadest.  Hierareh. 
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devotion ; but  as  a philosopber  remarks, 
when  ve  have  employed  the  loftiest  hyper- 
boles, and  exhausted  ali  the  figures  of 
symbolic  language,  when  we  have  dressed 
metapbysical  abstractions  in  poetic  rap- 
turos, when  we  have  ransacked  whatever 
things  are  most  excellent  ainong  the  crea- 
ture», and  having  defecated  them  and 
piled  them  np  together,  have  made  that 
fiesp  but  a rise  to  take  our  soaring  flght 
frnm,  when  instrncted  as  well  as  infiamed 
and  transported  by  that  inaccessible  light 
which  is  inhabited  by  what  we  adore,  we 
seem  raised  and  elevated  abore  ali  that 
is  mortal,  and  say  things  that  surpass  the 
intelligence  of  men,  we  can  for  ever  open 
our  lips  in  such  strains  of  prayer,  because, 
although,  these  expressioris  otherwise  ap- 
plied  wonld  be  hyperboles,  and  though 
they  do  not  express  the  object,  they  yet 
proclaim  the  fervour  of  our  devotion,  and 
declare  not,  indeed,  what  God  is,  but  how 
much  we  honour  him. 

No,  the  prayers  of  the  church  werc  com- 
posed  by  saints,  and  what  is  more,  were 
used  by  saints  and  men  of  the  interior  life, 
of  intuitive  aesthetic  ideas,  as  some  phi- 
losophers  would  say,  and  they  knew  what 
they  were  about;  or,  rather,  they  wrote 
from  the  inspiration  of  Him  who  made  and 
knew  what  was  in  man.  The  human 
heart  during  many  generations  has  re- 
sponded  to  tbe  chord  which  they  alone 
knew  how  to  touch.  Not  from  a trivial 
popular  erudition,  nor  from  the  school  of 
grammarians,  nor  from  the  tribune  of  rhe- 
toricians,  but  from  a sense  and  contempt 
of  human  things,  from  a profound  care  and 
investigation  of  wisdom,  from  a deep  con- 
sideration  of  their  owu  misery,  and  of  the 
divine  mercy,  did  they  descend  to  compose 
these  sacred  offices. 

The  church,  it  is  true,  has  endeavoured 
to  protect  the  faithful  in  the  possession  of 
her  prayers,  unmixed  with  other  inven- 
tions,  by  prohibiting  ali  new  litanies  in  the 
public  worship,  excepting  with  such  re- 
strictioris as  one  might  hope  would  be 
generally  sufficient  to  discourage  all  at- 
tempts  of  this  kind;  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
stili  rather  to  be  wishcd  than  expeeted, 
that  these  modern  writers,  who  never 
question  but  that  they  are  in  the  van  of 
what  is  termed  the  march  of  intelligence, 
should  cease  from  exercising  their  talents 
in  this  way;  for,  generally,  in  proportion 
to  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  mind, 
there  will  be  a passion  for  changing  and 
modifying  ancient  things.  Impelled  by  a 
desire  to  do  something,  a shallow,  con- 


ceited,  restless  intelligence  will  seek  to 
distinguiah  itself  by  reforming,  as  it  pre- 
tends,  tbe  reliques  of  a less  enlightened 
age ; and,  indeed,  it  would  almost  seem, 
as  if  in  a certain  stage  of  society,  taffeto 
phrases,  silken  ternis  precise,  had  a greater 
charm  for  the  cultivated  class  than  the 
noblest  sentenoes  of  a Chrysostom,or  than 
the  most  majestic  Symbol  of  the  Catholic 
liturgy. 

But  to  return.  Wondrous  is  the  sldll 
with  which  the  church  in  her  offices  blenit 
together  the  ancient  testament  and  the 
new,  the  figures  and  the  realty,  the  promi* 
and  the  accomplishment,  and  shows  in  the 
infinite  variety  of  her  fornis,  the  profound 
unity  of  the  Christian  faith.  She  speaks, 
she  sings  herself.  AII  these  voices  of  pro- 
phets,  evangelists,  fathers.  docto rs,  hymno- 
graphers,  form  a magnificent  concert  in 
which  no  dissonance  wonnds  the  ear,  but 
all  is  one  spirit  and  one  inspiration,  and 
amidst  a warmth,  an  enthusiasm,  a tender- 
ness,  an  astonishing  comprehension  of  the 
great  characters  of  the  Christian  mysteries, 
and  abore  all,  a firm,  profound,  and  woa-  , 
drously  communicative  faith. 

Admirably  has  the  church  evinced  her 
judgment  with  regard  to  that  greatest  of 
difficulties  which  used  to  be  treated  of  by 
the  ancient  philosophers,  the  obserring  of 
what  the  Greeks  termed  wpnm,  the  deco- 
ram of  the  Istins.  This  is  evinced  in 
every  part  of  the  divine  offices  and  rittul,  1 
in  which  the  order  of  words  is  suited  to 
the  anthority,  the  age,  the  condition,  the 
place,  and  the  time  which  are  involved. 
Keader,  1 dare  not  give  the  reins  to  my 
discourse  as  we  approach  certain  confines. 
Truly,  with  respect  to  them,  it  would  be 
well  to  return  to  the  ancient  discipline  of 
sccrecy  and  the  use  of  doubtful  words, 
which  was  observed  during  so  many  ages, 
even  after  the  liberty  of  the  church  had 
been  accomplished.  It  is  well,  like  Ores- 
tes, to  have  learned  from  the  purifications 
with  which  one  has  sought  to  remedy  his 
evils,  to  know  when  to  speak  and  when  to 
be  silent.*  I would  walk  lightly  here. 
The  rery  ground  seems  to  bleed  and  suffer. 

A grent  myatery  is  taking  place.  I see 
death  and  passion,  and  one  is  more  inclined 
to  weep  than  to  admire  ; but  thus  much  1 
may  observe,  as  one  who  to  a single  ear 
imparis  his  thought,  that  the  sublime  poetry 
of  the  opening  dialogne  of  the  holy  Mas» 
has  been  remarked  by  many  great  authors. 
This  dialogne  says  one,  “is  a true  lync 

• Eumcnid.  276. 
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poem  between  the  priest  and  the  cate- 
chumen.  The  former,  full  of  days  and 
experience,  groans  over  the  miseries  of 
man,  for  whom  he  is  about  to  offer  sacrifice. 
The  latter,  full  of  youth  and  hope,  singa 
the  victim  by  whom  he  is  to  be  redeemed." 
When  the  vanlts  of  our  churclies  resonnd 
with  the  joyful  melody  of  O filii  et  filias, 
what  heart  does  not  burn  at  hearing  “ the 
King  of  glory  rises  from  the  tomb ! who 
is  this  angel  clothed  in  white  seated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  sepulchre  ? Apostles  has- 
ten ! happy  are  those  who  have  believed 
and  have  not  seen  !"  Would  not  this 
simple  channt  of  the  church  bear  a com- 
pari son  with  the  grandest  creation  of  poetry? 
Does  it  not  verify  the  saying  of  the  an- 
cients,  that  men  are  winged  by  means  of 
words,  for  by  these  sublime  words  is  not 
the  soul  lifted  up,  and  is  not  the  man 
raised  ? 

Witnes8  again  the  prose  of  Easter,  Vio- 
timae  Paschali  laudes.  Behold  how  this 
song  of  triuipph  is  lively,  rapid,  how  it 
carries  one  with  it,  how  in  a few  lines  it 
invites  to  joy,  relates  the  great  combat, 
apostrophises  Mary  Magdalen  as  a witness, 
and  makes  an  act  of  faith  and  of  prayer  to' 
the  victorious  Christ.  “lf  that  be  not 
the  genius  of  lyric  poetry,"  says  a French 
critic,  alluding  to  it,  “ i know  not  what 
is." 

But  where  should  one  finish  if  one  were 
to  speak  of  the  “ lauda  Sion,"  the  “ adoro 
te  supplex,"  the  "stabat  mater,"  the  “ dies 
irae  ?”  If  one  were  to  describe  the  office  of 
the  dead,  with  its  mournful  lessons,  its 
awful  remembrances,  its  solemn  and  heart- 
piercing  tones?  When  to  this  majestic 
poetry  and  sound,  is  added  the  aspect  of 
one  of  our  Gothic  churches  by  night,  lighted 
up,  notwithstanding  its  vastness,  so  that 
every  mullion  of  the  highest  Windows  of 
the  choir  can  be  traced  with  ali  its  beau- 
teous  tracery  against  the  darkness  of  the 
exterior  sky,  while  only  the  distant  vaults 
of  the  nave  and  transepts  fly  away  and 
bury  themselves  in  mysterious  obscurity, 
as  1 have  seen  the  sublime  Cathedral  of 
Ani  iens  on  the  night  of  All-hallows,  when 
the  vigils  of  the  dead  were  sung  there,  at 
wbich  an  immense  multitude  assisted  till 
a late  hour  in  profound  devotion, — assur- 
edly  the  impression  from  the  whole  on  ali 
minds  of  ordinary  susceptibility,  must  be 
such  as  no  language  can  adequately  de- 
scribe ; it  must  be  like  that  resulting  from 
some  great  event  of  which  the  memory  is 
indelible.  “ Lct  one  only  reprcsent  to 
himself,”  says  Michelet,  “ the  effect  of  the 


lights  on  those  prodigious  monumenta  when 
the  clergy  moved  in  procession  through 
those  forests  of  columns,  animating  the 
dark  masses,  passing  and  repassing  througli 
the  long  aisles,  under  those  complicated 
arches,  with  its  rich  vestments,  its  topers, 
and  its  chants,  when  light  and  sound  of 
uneartbly  harmony  issucd  from  the  choir, 
while  the  ocean  of  people  responded  from 
the  shade  below  ; — there  was  the  true 
drama,  the  true  mystery,  the  representation 
of  the  journey  of  humanity  through  the 
three  worlds,  that  sublime  vision  which 
Dante  has  immortalized  in  the  ‘ Divina 
Commedia.’”  And  on  ali  occasions  too 
what  a beauty  of  solemn  form  surrounds 
one  in  th«  Church  ? Those  shrines  with 
sacred  burning  lamps  in  order  long ; those 
altars  bright  with  a tali  forest  of  burning 
tapers,  casting  streams  of  tremulous  lustre 
like  the  matin  star ; those  banners  that 
move  on  in  bright  procession ; those  an- 
gel fornis  bearing  the  lights ; those  lofty 
things  which  come  so  slowly  moving  to- 
wards  us,  that  the  bride  would  have  out- 
stript  them  on  her  bridalday* — how  does 
ali  this  purify  and  exalt  the  imagination  ? 
Can  we  wonder  tbat  it  should  have  seemed 
to  our  feeling  ancestors  like  the  holy  city, 
the  new  Jerusalem,  descending  from  hea- 
ven,  prepared  as  a spouse  adorned  for  her 
husband,  that  they  should  have  expected 
to  hear  that  great  voice  from  the  throne, 
saying,  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  with 
men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them,  and 
they  shall  be  his  people,  and  he  will  be 
their  God  ? See  those  beautiful  little 
chapels  of  our  Lady  or  of  the  Patron  Saint 
on  each  side  of  the  nave,  where  every 
object  is  so  admirable  and  delicate  that 
those  who  assist  within  may  imagine  them- 
selves to  be  in  a paradise.  There  amidst 
these  bright  symbols,  from  this  cloud  of 
fragrant  incense,  sweetly  rises  the  day  to 
Catholic  youth,  and  no  marvel  that  the 
remaining  hours  should  flow  on  in  inno- 
cence  and  joy.  No  marvel,  I say,  that  the 
Church,  as  she  desires  in  her  prayer,  should 
receive  spiritnal  augmentation  from  what 
she  gains  in  material  space,  and  that  an 
etcrnal  habitation  for  the  majesty  of  God, 
of  living  and  chosen  stones,  should  be 
prepared  out  of  the  supplicant  people. 
l.ook  again,  and  let  your  eyes  rest  upon 
those  children,  who  stand  or  kneel  clad  in 
white  robes,  and  with  lights  in  their  hands, 
so  like  things  enskyed  and  sainted,  so  ex- 
pressive of  purity,  of  obedience,  and  love, 

* Dante,  Purg.  XXIX. 
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that  if  angels  were  to  dcscend  visibly,  one 
concludes  that  assuredly  it  would  be  in 
such  a form.  Fix  them  stili  upon  that 
altar  and  mark  what  ia  passing  before  it. 
How  beautiful  ia  every  thing ! how  serene! 
aa  if  the  harmonious  wisdom  of  the  Church 
had  actually  moulded  the  external  form  of 
matter  to  ita  own  perfection.  Is  not  here 
that  beauty  manifeated  which  Flato  said 
was  nolhing  but  the  splendour  of  truth  ? 
Catholicism  has  produced  gll  the  lovely 
forma  which  order  cun  assume  within  the 
narrow  limita  of  space  and  time.  Mark 
the  cclestial  habita  and  the  reverence  of 
the  grave  wearera.  O the  sacrifice ! how 
ceretnonious,  aolemn,  and  unearthly  it  ia  in 
the  offering ! It  filis  one'a  breast  with  the 
emotions  deacribed  by  Dante,  when,  after 
telling  of  the  sweet  straina  of  Faradise,  he 
adds, — 

“ And  what  I aaw  was  equal  ecstasy  ; 

One  universal  smile  it  sccm'd  of  ali  thingta; 

Joy  paat  compare  ; gladneas  unutterable ; 

Imperishable  life  of  peace  and  love; 

Exhauatiesa  riches  and  unmeoauFd  bliaa."* 

These  impresaiona  are  not  only  thus  pro- 
found  and  inapiring,  but  they  are  also 
durable,  for  to  the  mind  that  has  once 
cxperienced  them,  ali  external  beauty  erer 
afterwarda  aeems  to  be  only  a homage  to 
the  mystery  of  divine  love.  Every  object 
in  nature  seems  to  merit  the  appellation 
which  the  Church  applies  to  the  element 
in  the  benodiction  of  her  fonts,  “ htec 
sancta  et  innocens  creatura and,  in  some 
way  or  other,  serves  to  bring  the  mind  in 
presence  of  those  mysteries  which  are  the 
fountain  of  all  joy.  The  separation  between 
spirit  and  matter  is  thus  removed,  and  all 
seems  resolved  into  the  unity  of  an  har- 
monious creation,  of  which  every  pait  is 
good,  so  possing  lovely,  mind  cannot  follow 
it,  nor  words  express  its  infiuite  sweetness. 

But  let  us  investigate  these  things  with 
unmoved  bosom,  as  one  who  only  chronicles 
the  past.  The  altar  erected  by  Angelbert, 
Archbisbop  of  Milan,  in  the  year  »30,  in 
the  Ambrosian  Basilica,  was  valued  ut 
thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  whole 
front  was  composed  of  solid  gold,  studded 
with  innumerable  jewels,  and  over  it  stood 
twelve  images  of  silver  gilt,  representing 
the  Apostles.f  That  in  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  was  composed  of 
alabaster  and  porpbyry,  and  tablets  studded 
with  precious  stones.J  Yct  every  church 

* Parad.  XXVII. 

t Italia  Sacra,  Tom.  IV.  82.  1 Id.  V.  1177. 


podsessed  what  Eghelli  mentions  in  describ- 
ing  the  Cathedralof  Naples,  festive cover- 
ings  for  solemn  days,  which  could  add 
beauty  even  to  these  altara  of  gold  and 
jewels.*  What  must  have  been  the  splen- 
dour  on  exlraordinary  occasions  when  more 
than  usual  magnificence  was  required  ? 
The  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  to  describe 
a person  struck  mute  and  made  forgetful 
of  every  thing  by  one  object,  say  that  they 
felt  an  impression  like  that  caused  by  the 
sight  of  a high  altar  at  Easter  or  Christ- 
mas ; for  on  these  occasions,  the  Church 
displayed  all  her  trensures  in  honour  of 
God,  and  the  people  used  to  ofTer  choice 
flowers  and  costly  vases  for  receiving  them. 
Then  were  used  those  choral  elephantine 
books  of  such  magnitude  and  weight  that 
it  exceeded  the  strength  of  a man  to  snp- 
port  one  of  them,  and  of  such  rich  adorn- 
ment,  that  they  used  to  be  preserved  in 
treasuries,  wonderful  specimens  of  art  and 
industry,  whether  we  consider  the  exquisite 
loveliness  of  the  painting,  the  admirable 
beauty  of  the  writing,  or  the  costly  and 
superb  decoration  of  the  exterior.  In 
that  vast  and  well  filled  choir  of  the  dome 
at  Florence,  a light  darkened  on  all  sides 
but  one,  streams  upon  the  huge  volume 
over  which  it  is  stlspended,  which  seems 
then  from  the  distant  parta  of  the  nave, 
like  one  great  flame  in  that  solemu  assem- 
bly,  as  if  it  were  literally  illuminated  by 
that  mighty  book.  The  ancient  sacerdotii 
vestments,  besides  the  general  distinctioris 
of  colour,  frequently  bore  in  rich  em- 
broidery,  either  a representation  of  the 
mystery  of  the  particular  festival  on  which 
they  were  nsed,  or  as  those  in  the  monastic 
Church  of  the  Escurial,  an  image  of  some 
saint  or  of  the  instrument  of  his  martyr- 
dom,  in  order  to  commemorate  a patron  or 
local  founder.  Generally  from  those  white 
vestments  denoting  the  unsullied  lustre  of  - 
a mystic  and  immortal  joy,  to  those  which 
are  red  from  the  memory  of  human  evils, 
we  can  trace  the  same  genius,  the  same 
delicacy  of  conception  which  designed  the 
ornamenta  in  the  stone  of  the  Gothic  por- 
tal.  A chasuble  was  like  the  rich  splen- 
dour  of  a rose  or  tulip  leaf.  The  Creator 

saw  man  in  making  the  former  only  imitat- 
ing  his  own  art.  Yet  these  gave  offence 
to  the  moderas ; as  if  God  who  has  painted 
the  flowers  of  the  field,  and  dothed  the 
beasts  and  fowls  of  the  earth,  with  such 
curious  and  exquisite  colours,  could  be 
offended  at  the  beauteous  vestments  of  the 

* Italis  Sacra,  Tom.  VI.  669. 
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priest  who  adores  him,  who  assumes  them 
with  prayer,  and  trembling,  and  who  wears 
them  only  out  of  humble  reverence.  Many 
details  are  extant  respecting  the  pomp  of 
worship  in  the  middle  ages.  It  would 
scem  from  an  expression  of  Ives  de  Char- 
tres,  that  out  of  reverence  for  our  I.ord, 
the  chalicc  and  paten  were  generally  of 
solid  gold,  for  he  requires  that,  at  least, 
they  should  be  of  silver.*  In  the  church 
of  Monte  Casino  there  were  seven  greater, 
and  fire  lesser  chalices  of  pure  gold  ;f  but 
Saba,  in  his  Testament,  speaks  of  silver 
chalices  gilt  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Greece,  for  the  church  of  St. 
Saviano  at  Messana,  to  which  he  also  gare 
three  most  bcautiful  thuribles  whicb  he 
had  purcliased  from  certain  Greeks.J  In  a 
document  of  the  eleventh  century,  we  read 
of  books  bound  in  gold,  and  of  gold  chalices 
adorned  with  admirable  gems,  with  an 
abundance  of  various  inestimably  precious 
ornamenta  for  divine  worship  which  had 
been  treasured  up  from  ancient  times  in 
the  great  church  of  Salzburg.§  On  two 
expositors  and  a ciborium  of  pure  gold, 
there  were  reckoned  upwards  of  three 
thousand  of  the  most  precious  stones  of 
rare  magnitude:  one  of  the  expositors 
wrought  with  images,  was  moulded  by 
Archbishop  Eberhard  de  Neunhause,  and 
east,  according  to  popular  report,  from  a 
treasure  found  in  lnberg.||  In  the  cathe- 
dral  of  Naples,  in  the  eighth  century,  the 
holy  vessels  of  the  altar  were  of  solid  gold. 
Those  in  St.  Marks  Basilica,  at  Venice, 
were  also  of  gold  eovered  with  gems. 
Ughelli  says,  that  to  describe  the  sacred 
ornamenta,  vestments,  and  other  riches  in 
the  church  of  St.  Justina  at  Padua,  would 
require  a volume-H  We  read  of  the  an- 
cient church  at  Durham,  that  in  the  pro- 
cessions,  the  prior  had  a marvellous  rich 
cope  of  cloth  of  gold,  which  he  was  not 
able  to  walk  upright  with,  for  the  weighti- 
ness  thereof,  but  one  held  it  up  on  every 
side.  On  one  vestment  only  of  Loretto 
they  counted  seven  thousand  jewels.  In 
the  ecclesiastical  animis  of  Sictly,  we  read 
of  vestments  in  the  churches  of  Palermo 
eovered  with  innumerable  pearls.**  In 
an  ancient  manuscript,  which  describes  the 
destruction  of  Catana,  by  the  eruption  of 
Mount  /Etna,  in  the  year  1169,  in  which 

• Dccrct.  Pars  II.  c.  131. 

+ Chron.  Caaiaeiuis,  Lib.  III.  cap.  74. 

I Sicilia  Sacra,  II.  1003. 

j Germania  Sacra,  Tom.  II.  181. 

I!  Id.  1065.  U Italia  Sacra,  V.  4.  21;  VI.  65. 

••  Sicilia  Sacra,  I. 


fifteen  thousand  persons,  indnding  the 
bishop,  und  a number  of  the  monastic  flock 
perished,  the  loss  of  the  ecclesiastical  orna- 
ments  was  deemed  a part  of  the  calamity 
not  unworthy  of  commemoration. 

" Unde  superbit  homo  ? Deus  una  diruit  hora 
Turres,  ornatus,  vestes,  cunctoeque  paratus."* 

Elorence  could  send  forth  nothing  in 
costliness  or  beauty  superior  to  those  which 
were  procured  from  her  for  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster,  some  of  which  stili  clothe  on 
solemn  days  the  worthy  successors  in  the 
riesthood  of  England.  Frequently  it 
appens  in  this  island,  that  ancient  tombs 
of  pontiffs  and  abbots  are  broken  open,  and 
invoriably  we  find  the  vestments  of  the 
richest  texture  and  of  the  most  beauteous 
design.  Forty  persons  worked  continually 
during  three  years  under  the  conduct  of 
Lermino,  a celebrated  embroiderer,  making 
vestments  for  the  Cathedral  of  Strasbourg. 
This  was  in  a later  age,  but  an  enumeration 
of  the  gifts  of  Desiderius,  Abbot  of  Monte 
Casino,  to  the  church  of  that  monastery, 
will  convey  an  idea  of  the  prodigious 
splendour  of  public  worship  in  the  tenth 
century. f In  consequence  of  that  profu- 
sion  of  jewels  which  adorned  the  altars  as 
we  remarked  in  a former  book,  and  which 
is  found  again  here  in  surveying  the  vest- 
ments and  other  ornaments  employed  in 
the  solemn  worship,  mineralogical  studies 
were  then  much  cultivated.  Thus  Petrus 
Diaconus  wrote  a book,  “ De  Generibus 
Lapidum  Pretiosorum,"  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  Emperor  Conrad,  and  he  translated 
from  Greek  into  Latin,  the  book  of  Heva, 
King  of  Arabia,  on  precious  stones  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  Nero,  and  which  the 
F.mperor  Constantine  had  removed  from 
Rome  to  Constantinople.  J Mention  has 
been  made  of  the  fragrant  odour  which 
filled  the  holy  place  on  which  men  need 
not  disdain  to  philosophiae ; for  who  has 
not  experienced  the  associations  connected 
with  it?  To  how  many  minds  doea  it 
recall  the  sweetest  years  of  mortal  exist- 
ence,  the  recollections  of  youth,  and  the 
thousand  circumstances  of  early  life,  which 
derive  such  a secret  charm  from  the  solemn 
and  beautiful  ceremonies  of  the  sacred 
choir  ? “ More  good  may  be  drawn  from 

odours  tban  is  drawn,”  says  Montaign, 
•'for  I have  often  perceived  that  they 

• Sicilia  Sacra,  Tom.  I.  531. 
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innge  me,  and  act  upon  my  spirits,  which 
lakes  me  approve  of  what  is  said  respect- 
ig  the  use  of  incense  and  perfumes  in 
hurches,  which  is  to  gladden,  excite,  and 
urify  the  sense,  to  render  us  more  fit  for 
antemplation.”  An  affecting  allusion  to 
iis  usuge  of  the  Church  is  often  met  with 
i the  great  ascetical  writere.  " 0 most 
enign  Ix>rd  Jesu  Christ,"  cries  one  of 
lem,  " my  consolation  and  refuge  in  all 
ly  trials  and  tribulation ! O that  thou 
'ouldest  deign,  with  celestial  light  and 
ttending  angels,  to  enter  the  house  of  my 
lind,  and  from  a golden  thurible  filled 
'ith  aromatics,  to  incense  all  my  interior, 
ad  to  consecrate  my  heart  as  a temple  of 
le  Holy  Ghost,  to  sign  it  with  the  holy 
*oss,  to  anoint  it  with  the  oil  of  grace,  to 
lace  there  the  golden  urn  with  manna, 
id  to  attach  to  my  side  fixedly  the  book 
f thy  law,  that  in  that  I may  study  celes- 
al  things,  and  thy  divine  commandments 
jy  and  night,  so  long  as  I shall  be  an 
cile  on  the  earth."* * * § 

Incense,  which  was  used  in  the  Jewish, 
of  great  antiquity  in  the  Christian 
hurch,  and  it  is  mentioned  with  honour 
i the  Scriptures,  where  it  is  compared 

• prayer,  of  which  it  is  stili  a symbol. — 
ight  was  always  regarded  as  a inys- 
rious  emblem.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
links  that  man  was  called  by  the  ancients 

from  the  same  word  signifying  light. f 
he  lamps  and  candelabros,  of  curious 
orkmanship,  which  were  found  in  the 
cred  cemeterie8  of  Rome,  attest  the 
sage  which  prevailed  in  the  earliest  times 
the  celebration  of  the  Christian  mys- 
ries-t  In  the  middle  ages,  the  lights  in 
iurches  were  an  occasion  of  wonderful 
agnificence.  We  read  that,  in  the  time 
Charlemagne,  in  the  church  of  the 
onastery  of  Ania,  there  was  a multitude 
' lamps  of  pure  silver,  in  the  form  of  a 
own,  which  used  to  be  lighted  with  oil 
i the  festi  vals,  which  so  illuminated  the 
loir,  that  in  the  night  the  whole  church 
as  as  light  as  in  the  day  ; and  before  the 
tar  there  were  suspended  seven  lamps  of 
e most  beautiful  and  astonishing  work- 
anship.§  Pope  Adrian  I-  in  the  same 
;e,  gave  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter  a can- 
dabra,  which  held,  without  confusion, 
irteen  hundred  and  seventy  tapers  or 
mps.  The  crowns  and  chains  from  which 

* Thotnas  a Kempis,  Sermonum  Para  III.  2. 

t Pued.  Lib.  I.  c.  6. 

{ P.  Aringhi  Roma  Subterranea,  p.  282. 

§ Vita  S.  Benedicti  Abb.  Mabillon,  Acta  S. 
d.  Bened.  IV.  I. 


lights  were  suspended,  were  often  of  pure 
gold  or  silver.*  Two  great  crowns  of 
silver,  from  which  were  suspended  thirty- 
six  lamps,  hung  without  the  choir  before 
the  cross,  in  the  church  of  Monte  Casino. f i 
There  were  there  twelve  towers  of  light 
called  Phari,  as  if  to  shine  over  the  ocean. 
Fortunatus,  Patriarch  of  Grao,  in  the 
seventh  century,  gave  two  crowns  of  light 
to  the  church  of  thatisland,  which  had  been 
desert  till  the  year  565,  when  Christians 
first  sought  an  asylum  there  from  the 
Longobards.  In  each  of  these  burned  an 
hundred  candles.  % 

Nor  was  it  only  during  the  celebration 
of  the  sacred  offices  that  symbolic  lights 
burned ; they  were  maintained  perpetually, 
night  and  day,  before  the  blessed  sacrament, 
before  the  images,  and  before  the  shrines 
of  the  saints  ; — and  a reference  to  wilk, 
and  other  documents  of  the  middle  age, 
shows  with  what  xeal  devout  persons 
contributed  to  the  expense  incurred  by 
them,  leaving  often  their  lands  to  the 
church  for  this  express  purpose.  “ Pale 
lamp  of  the  sanctuary,”  exclaims  a Frendi 
poet,  “ why,  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
holy  place,  unperceived  and  solitary,  con- 
sumest  thou  thyself  before  God  ? 1 1 is  not 

to  direct  the  wing  of  prayer  or  of  love,  to 
give  light,  feeble  spark  ! to  the  eye  of  Hhn 
who  made  the  day.  It  is  not  to  dispel 
darkness  from  the  steps  of  his  adorers. 

T he  vast  nave  is  only  more  obscure  before 
thy  distant  glimmering.  And  yet,  symbolic 
lamp,  thou  guardest  thy  immortal  fire,  and 
under  the  breeze  of  basilicas,  thou  dost 
flicker  before  every  altar,  and  mine  eyes 
love  to  rest  suspended  on  this  oerial  heartb, 
and  I say  to  them,  whom  I comprehend 
not,  ye  pious  flames,  ye  do  well.  Perhaj», 
bright  particles  of  the  immense  creation, 
they  imitate  before  his  throne  the  eternal 
adorat  ion.  Is  it  thus,  say  I to  my  soul, 
that,  from  the  shade  of  this  lower  place, 
thou  burnest,  a flame  invisible  in  presence 
of  thy  God  ? In  the  night  of  the  sensible 
world,  I feel  that  there  is  a point  inacces- 
sible  to  the  obscurity  of  earth,  a dawn  on 
the  hilis,  which  will  watch  all  the  night 
long— a star  which  never  sets — a fire  which 
remains  unextinguished,  unconstimed,  in 
which  incense  can  be  at  all  times  enkindled, 
to  ascend  in  fragrance  to  heaven.” 

The  procession  with  litanies  was  a solemn 
symbol,  employed  in  the  ecclesiastical  offi* 

• Chronie.  S.  Monast  Casinensis,  in  cap.  26.  i 
notae.  t Chronie.  Casincnsis,  Lib.  III.  c.  33.  I 
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ces  from  remote  antiquity,  as  may  be  proved 
from  Tertullian.  In  the  first  ages,  churches 
were  constructed  with  aisles  for  the  pro- 
eessions,  as  expressly  and  constantly  as 
with  a sanctuary  for  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist. — 

" Densa  triumphali  video  procul  agmina  pompa. 
Atque  hilares  placidosque  choros. 

Plurima  pars  niveis,  variis  pars  altera  fulget 
Vestibus  auratisque  stolis. 

Jam  sinuosa  levos  rapuerant  stemmata  venti, 
Jamque  micant  pia  signa  crucis. 

Tartareas  Christi  propellit  imago  phalanges, 

Et  superi  properant  cives. 

Ordo  sacerdotum  venerandaque  turba  canoris 
Carminibus  possim  exultant. 

Jam  devota  sacris  operitur  scena  viretis, 

Jam  sancta?  resonant  voces. 

Alternis  precibus  pueri,  innuptteque  puelle, 
Atque  senes,  juveuesque  canunt.”* 

Dante  is  leminded  of  such  things  on 
I beholding  a tribe  of  spirits  in  the  other 
world  :■ — 

“ Such  their  step  as  walk 

Quires,  chanting  solemn  Utauies  on  csrth." 

Behold  that  solemn  procession  through 
the  aisles  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St. 
Germain  ! The  holy  virgins  in  pure  white 
robes,  like  very  sanctity,  and  bearing  bright 
tapera  in  their  bands;  crowds  of  holy 
laymen,  the  noble  and  the  mechanic,  side 
by  side,  alike  humble,  alike  devout ; the 
saintly  students,  the  venerablo  clergy, 
slowiy  moving  along,  singing  their  pensive 
melody  through  the  dusky  space,  shedding 
radiance  as  they  pass  along,  while  ali 
aronnd  them  lies  in  deep  darkness.  What 
an  emblem  is  here  of  the  path  of  the  just 
through  earth’s  short  pilgrimage.  0,  it  is 
an  impressive  thing  to  mark  the  counten- 
ance  of  each  one  who  glides  before  you. 
There  are  some  who  walk,  rapt  like  men 
in  sleep,  unconscious  of  all  around  them, 
conversant  solely  with  the  interaal  vision, 
in  a rapture  of  angelic  thought.  Ni  coi  as 
Flamel,  whom  we  have  so  often  had  occa- 
sion  to  mention  as  constantly  employing 
painters  and  carvers  to  adorn  places  in 
Paris  with  devout  figures  and  inscriptions, 
caused  to  be  represented,  on  the  cemetery 
of  the  Holy  Innocents,  a procession  in 
sculpture,  under  which  was  written, 

" Moult  plsist  i Dieu  procession, 

S’eUe  est  fsite  en  devotion." 

During  the  ages  of  faith,  the  procession 


wos  considered  an  institution  of  no  small 
importante,  in  an  intellectual  and  spiritual 
point  of  view.  Before  those  mystic  flames, 
which  seem  to  be  mingled  with  the  super- 
nalluminaries, — emblems  of  that  star  which 
never  sets — it  was  thought  that  the  delu- 
sive  meteors  of  corrupt  passion  would  die 
away,  and  be  no  more  seen.  That  pious 
crowd,  stili  increasing  as  it  proceeded,  which 
passed  on,  walking  in  such  humble  guise 
after  the  blessed  sacrament,  was  in  sooth  a 
sublime  spectacle,  as  exhibiting  to  the  eye 
of  the  world  a multitude  of  men  who 
sought  to  follow  their  celestial  King,  hun- 
gering  and  thirsting  after  him.  “ isti 
sunt  viri  sancti,  facti  amici  Dei,”  is  the 
involuntary  testimony  of  all  who  behold 
them.  Such  were  the  conquerors  and 
friends  of  God,  who,  despising  the  orders 
of  triumphant  princes,  deserved  eternal 
recompense. 

Whether  this  ghostly  triumph — so  vene- 
rable,  from  the  associations  connected  with 
it,  so  inspiring,  from  the  solemn  truths 
which  it  symbolically  shadowed  forth — 
condnced  to  sanctify  and  illuminate  the 
heart,  no  one,  who  worthily  joined  in  it, 
was  ever  found  disposed  to  question.  It 
was  while  thus  slowiy  moving  along,  step 
by  step,  with  the  multitude  of  believers, 
haring  the  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  ears  charmed  with  an  unearthly  melody, 
that  men  felt  their  minds  impressed  with  a 
new  sense  of  the  mysterious  and  super- 
natural  side  of  life.  Then  it  was  that 
they  meditated  on  the  eternal  years,  con- 
trasted  with  the  little  space  that  remained 
to  them  of  that  mortal  existence,  the  ap- 
proaching  end  of  which  seemed  to  be  pro- 
claimed  by  the  very  stones  beneath  their 
feet.  The  earth  on  which  they  trod  seemed 
to  ntter  the  Homerie  le&son, 

0I17  mp  cpvXkav  ytrrti,  toitj&c  icat  avSp£>i>.* 

Processioris  besides  these,  universally 
observed  by  the  Church,  used  to  be  cele- 
brated  in  particolar  places,  in  consequence 
of  the  foundations  made  by  private  devo- 
tion.  At  Caen  it  being  the  custom  for 
every  trader  in  the  market  to  give  a penny 
to  God,  or  more,  according  to  his  devotion, 
each  trade  selected  one  member  every  year, 
who  was  to  receive  this  money,  and  on  the 
day  of  1’entecost  thefe  was  made  a solemn 
procession  of  all  the  trades,  from  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  to  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
and  each  bore  a great  taper,  to  which  was 
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attached  as  many  crowns  as  had  bcen  re- 
ceived  from  that  trade  in  the  conrse  of  the 
year,  in  order,  by  this  public  display,  to 
excite  the  people  to  mercy  and  charity  to 
the  poor ; and  after  making  the  circuit  of 
the  chnrch  and  cemetery  of  St.  Nicholas, 
the  procession  was  to  return  in  the  same 
order,  and  the  tapers  were  then  to  be  given 
np  to  the  Hdtel  Dieu."* — In  the  year 
1412,  at  the  general  procession  of  the 
Holy  Innocenta,  there  were  a hundred 
thousand  Parisians  who  walked  barefooted. 
— So  dear  to  meti  in  the  middle  ages  were 
these  affecting  solemnities,  that  we  find 
them  observed  even  in  camps,  between  the 
contending  hosts.  The  description  which 
Tasso  gives  of  the  procession  before  the 
walls  of  J ernsalem,  is  taken  from  historical 
facts.  Here  first  the  clergy  are  seen  lead- 
ing  the  van,  followed  by  the  mighty  duke, 
walking  alone,  after  the  manner  of  princes ; 
then  come  the  barons  and  knights,  two  by 
two,  ali  chanting  the  litany,  inroking  the 
blessed  Trinity,  and  Christ‘s  dear  mother 
and  St-  John,  the  holy  angcls  with  the 
elected  twelve,  the  martyrs,  confessor»,  and 
those  whose  writings  teach  the  certain  path 
that  leads  to  hearenly  bliss,  and  hermits 
also,  with  cloistered  nnn»,  who  pray  upon 
their  beads.  Singing  thus  with  easy  pace, 
thus  ordered  they  pass  along — while  the 
deep  cares  and  hollow  mounts  give  round 
about  them  a thousand  echoea. — 

"It  seom*d  some  choir,  that  sung  with  art  and 
skitl, 

Dwelt  in  those  savage  deos  and  shady  grouad ; 
For,  oft  resoumicd  from  the  banks,  they  hear 
The  name  of  Chrisl  and  of  his  mother  dear. 

I.  pon  the  walis,  the  Pagane,  old  and  young, 
Stood  htuh'd  and  stili,  amated  and  amazed 
At  their  grave  order  and  their  humble  song; 

At  their  straage  pomp  and  customs  new  they 
gazed : 

Ar,d  when  the  show  they  had  beholden  long, 

An  hideotis  ycll  the  wicked  misereant»  raised, 
That  with  vile  blasphemtes  the  mountains 
hoar, 

The  woods,  the  waters,  and  the  valleys  roar. 

But  yet  with  sacred  notes  the  hosta  proceed, 
Though  blasphemiee  they  hear  and  cursed 
thinas: 

So  with  Apollo'»  harp  Pan  tones  his  reed, 

So  adders  hiss  where  Philomela  sings. 

Nor  flying  darta  norstones  the  Christiana  dread. 
Nor  arrcws  shot,  nor  quarries  cast  from  slings; 
But  with  asaured  faith,  as  dreading  naught, 

The  holy  Work  begun  to  end  they  brought."* 

With  respect  to  the  material  grnndeur 
of  these  spectacles,  some  idea  may  be 

• De  Bourgueville  Rec.herches  et  Antiquitea 
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formed  by  those  who  have  visited  Catholic 
coti n trica  eren  in  our  times.  At  the  pro- 
cession in  Milsn  on  St.  Charles’*  day, 
several  vast  antique  crucifixe»,  of  solid  sil- 
ver covered  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  vast 
candlesticks,  of  gothic  and  most  exquisite 
workmanship,  ate  borne  along.  In  the 
year  1191,  took  place  the  consecration  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  de  Flumine,  at 
Ferentinum,  which  is  a town  in  old  La- 
tium, upon  a hili  near  the  Latin  way.  In 
the  procession  were  borne  numerons  light- 
ed  torches,  twenty  silver  thurihles,  twelve 
silver  crosses,  and  four  reliquaries.*  To 
observe  what  a sense  was  generally  enter- 
tained  of  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  pro- 
cession, we  sbould  peruse  the  ancieot 
writings,  and  the  discourses  which  were 
on  such  occasions  addressed  to  the  people, 
many  of  which  contain  passages  of  extra- 
ordinary  beauty.  “ Interior  procession» 
we  should  alwaya  make,"  says  Richard  of 
St.  Victor,  “but  chiefly  in  this  solemnity 
which  is  presented  before  us.”f  St.  Ber- 
nard  speaks  as  follows : — 

“The  procession  which  we  are  about  to 
celebrate,  snpplies  us  with  many  subjecto 
for  remark.  We  are  this  day  about  to  cele- 
brate a procession,  and  shortly  after  it  we 
shall  hear  the  passion.  What  means  this 
strange  conjunction,  or  what  were  our 
Fathers'  thoughts  in  adding  the  passion  to 
the  procession  ? For  the  procession  re- 
presents  what  was  done  this  day,  and 
why  is  the  passion  ndded  which  did 
not  follow  till  the  sixth  feria  ? Wisely  is 
the  passion  added  to  the  procession,  that 
we  may  learn  to  place  no  confidence  in  any 
joy  of  this  world,  since  sorrow  is  the  end 
of  gladness,  and  that  our  prosperity  may  ] 
not  alay  us  like  fools,  but  that  in  prosper- 
ous  we  may  be  mindful  of  evil  days,  as 
also  conversely.  For  the  present  scene  is 
mixed  with  botfa,  not  only  to  secular  men, 
but  also  to  spiritual.  Therefore,  we  have 
to  imitate  our  Lord's  humility  in  the  pro- 
cession, and  his  patience  in  the  passion. 
But  why  did  our  lord  wish  to  have  the 
procession,  when  he  knew  that  his  passion 
would  so  soon  follow  ? Perhaps,  that  the  j 
passion  might  be  more  bitter  which  bad 
been  preceded  by  the  procession.  O!  what  j 
a contrast  between  * tolle,  tolle,  crucifige 
eum and  ‘ Benedictus  qui  venit  in  no- 
mine Domini,  osanna  in  excelsis.’  What 
a contrast  between  ‘King  of  Israel,’  and 
‘We  have  no  king  but  Csesar.’  What 
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a contrast  between  the  green  bronches  and 
the  cross,  between  the  flower*  and  the 
thorns ; between  strewing  their  otvn  vest- 
ments  far  him,  and  stripping  bitn  of  his 
own  and  casting  lots  for  them  ! And  now 
in  this  proees-ion  to  day  there  are  those 
who  go  before,  those  who  follow  our  Lord, 
and  those  who  walk  by  his  side.  The  first 
are  tliey  whoprepare  the  way  fot  the  Ix>rd 
to  your  hearts,  who  guide  you  and  direct 
your  step»  in  the  way  of  peace.  The 
second  are  those  who,  being  conscious  of 
their  own  weakness,  follow  devoutly  and 
tread  in  tbe  footsteps  of  those  that  walk 
before.  The  third,  who  adhere  to  his  side, 
are  those  who  chosc  the  best  part,  who 
live  only  to  God,  and  consider  his  pleasure. 
But  behold  ali  are  in  the  proeession  of  our 
Lord,  and  no  one  sees  his  face;  for  those 
who  before  are  engaged  in  preparing  the 
way,  solieitousabout  the  dangers  of  others, 
and  they  who  follow  caonot  by  any  means 
see  his  face.  Those  who  are  at  his  side 
can  sometimes  see  him,  but  only  by  glances 
and  not  constantly  or  fully,  so  long  as  they 
are  on  the  way.  Thus  it  must  l»e,  for  no 
man  shall  see  mc  and  live.  I shall  not  be 
seen,  he  says,  in  this  life  ; no  one  shall  see 
my  face  in  this  way,  in  this  proeession. 
Therefore,  may  he  of  his  goodness  enable 
us  so  to  persevere  in  his  proeession  while 


we  live,  that  in  that  great  proeession  when 
he  will  he  receivcd  with  ali  that  are  his  by 
God  the  Fathcr  we  may  deserve  to  enter 
the  holy  city  with  him,  who  liveth  and 
reigneth  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."* 
Again,  on  the  festival  of  the  Purification, 
he  spcaks  of  the  proeession  thus.  “ In 
the  proeession  of  this  day,  we  shall  walk 
two  by  two  as  a sign  of  fraternal  cbarity 
and  social  life.  A solitary  person  intTud- 
ing  himself  would  disturb  the  proeession, 
and  troable  hoth  himself  and  others,  sym- 
holical  of  those  who  separate  themselves, 
eariiig  not  to  observe  the  tinity  of  the 
spirit  in  tbe  bond  of  peace.  We  shall  ali 
carry  lighted  tapers  in  our  hands,  ligbted 
from  the  holy  fire  of  the  altar,  and  these 
represent  good  works;  and  that  hnmility 
may  be  practised,  the  last  are  first,  and 
the  first  last  in  the  proeession,  for  tbe  boys 
and  those  of  least  honour  are  to  walk  be- 
fore. And  in  the  proeession  no  one  can 
stand  stili,  bnt  all  must  continue  to  move 
forwards  as  in  the  way  of  life,  where  no- 
thing  can  remain  in  the  same  statc."f 
Thus  speaks  Bernard,  and  thus  through 
his  Iips  speak  the  ages  of  hlessed  thirst,  so 
that  this  solemn  walk  of  choirs  was  grate- 
ful  alike  to  understanding  and  to  sesse. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


FTER  conaidering  the 
divine  symbolism  of  the 
sacred  offices,  we  are  na- 
turali; led  to  philosophize 
respecting  the  ecclesias- 
ti cal  music  which  was 
found  sueh  swejt  medicine  to  moderate  the 
thirst  of  humem  souls,  and  prepare  them 
for  the  refreshing  streama  of  justice. 
Mumc.  like  painting,  as  a fine  art  is  a 
new  art,  for  as  we  owe  perapective  painting 
and  the  infinite  exaltation  of  the  inodern 
over  the  ancient  art  to  the  paintings  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  so  we  are  indebted 
to  the  ecclesiastical  musicians  for  barmony. 
Approach  we  now  to  contemplate  altare 
bright  with  amarent  and  gold.  and  vaults 
that  breathe  ambrosia!  fregrance,  and  holy 
words  that  in  the  blcssed  spirits  elect, 
sense  of  new  jov  ineffable  diffuse,  and 
aacred  song  that  wakens  rapture  high ; no 
voice  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  can  join 
melodious  part,  stich  concord  is  in  faith. 
In  all  ages  men  have  been  eonvinced  that 
music  was  a thing  divine  and  belonging 
to  the  worehip  of  God.  Maximus  of  Tyre 
enforces  this  doctrine  * Strabo  says,  that 
music  is  the  work  of  God.f  Pythagoras, 
that  he  might  keep  bis  mind  always  im- 
bued  with  the  divinity,  used  always  to  sing 
and  play  on  the  harp  before  going  to  rest, 
and  in  the  momiDg.  He  also  ascribed 
importanee  to  it  in  respect  of  education.; 
Socrates,  when  of  venerable  age,  did  not 
disdain  to  leam  the  principies  of  music 
with  boys.  Plutarch.  who  calla  it  the 
univeraal  Science,!  says,  that  the  Laoede- 
monians  paid  more  regard  to  music  than 
to  their  food.  The  music  of  tbo  ancicnts, 
which  began  in  temples,  was  regarded  as 
the  source  of  civilization.  Plato  and  Aris- 
tot.li!  maintained  that  music  was  an  essen- 
tial  part  of  the  education  of  youth.||  Plo- 
tinus  thought  that  by  music  men  were  led 
to  God.  Quinctilian  says,  that  music  is 
conjoined  with  the  knowledge  of  divine 
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tbings,  that  the  wisest  men  were  studious 
of  music,  and  that  it  formed  part  of  the 
education  of  youth  from  the  days  of  Chiron 
and  Achilles  to  that  time.*  Cicero  ob- 
serves the  general  opinion  of  the  Greeks, 
that  the  highest  erudition  was  in  music, 
so  that  Epaminondas  the  prince,  he  says, 
of  Graece,  was  skiiled  in  playing  upon  the 
lute  and  in  singing.  and  Themistocles 
when  he  declined  to  play  at  a banquet  was 
eonsidered  on  that  account  less  leamed. 
Whoever  was  ignorant  of  music  was  re- 
garded as  deficient  in  learoing.f  * The 
early  fathers  remarked  the  excellcnce  of 
music  in  its  adaptation  to  the  human  soni. 
“ The  Science  of  music,"  says  St.  Augustin, 
“ is  probahly  the  Science  of  moving  well 
the  mind.”!  “To  sing  and  to  chant 
psalme,"  saith  he,  “is  the  bnsiness  of 
lovere.”!  “ Nolhing  says  St.  Chryaostom, 
“ sn  exalta  the  mind  and  gives  it  as  it 
were  wings,  so  delivere  it  from  the  earth, 
and  loosens  it  from  the  bonds  of  the  bodv. 
so  inspires  it  with  the  love  of  wisdom,  and 
filis  it  with  such  disdain  for  the  things  of 
this  life  as  the  melody  of  verses  and  the 
sweetness  of  holy  song."||  The  vague  in- 
determined  mysterious  character  of  music 
defies  all  exact  interpretation,  but  for  that 
very  reason  it  adrairably  rapresents  the 
interior  man.  Whether  it  throws  the  soul 
into  a revery  full  of  noble  melancholy,  or 
into  an  enthusiastic  rapture,  no  art  har- 
monizes  so  marvellously  with  the  senti- 
ment  and  idea  of  infinity,  and  with  the 
relations  of  God  and  man.  “ Music,  like 
poetry,  is  a longi  ng  desire  which  charms 
and  even  seizes  upon  the  soul  with  a 
magical  power.  In  music,"  continues 
Frederick  Schlegel,  “ as  in  otber  arte,  tbe 
higher  and  the  earthly,  like  soul  and  body, 
are  bound  to  one  another.  The  heavenly 
longing  desire  and  the  earthly  are  often 
inseparably  blended  together  in  one  tone, 
as  is  the  case  also  with  the  first  sentiments 
of  youth.  How  beautifully  does  Shaks- 
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“ Music,"  says  Cassidorus,  “ dispels  sor- 
row,  soothes  anger.  softens  cruelty,  excite» 
to  activity,  sanctifies  tbe  quiet  of  vigils,  | 
fecalls  men  from  shameful  love  to  chasti- 
ty,  by  the  sweetest  rapture  expela  the 
diseases  of  the  mind,  and  soothes,  through 
the  medium  of  the  corporeal  senses,  the 
incorporeal  soul.’’*  They  whowould  dwell 
on  this  subject,  may  consuit  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus :+  Justi n Martyr;!  Bede;j  John 
of  SalisburyJI  who  pays  a tribute  to  the 
ooble  nature  and  admirable  properties  of 
music;  Williams  of  Paris and  Athana- 
sius  Kircher  Fuldensis.**  Many  and  in- 
teresting  are  the  reflections  of  tbe  ancients 
with  respect  to  the  principies  and  appli- 
cation  of  music.  Plutarch  explains  a 
saying  of  antiquity,  “Love  taught  mu- 
sic, "ft  on  the  ground  adopted  by  the  Pla- 
tonists,  who  taught  that  love  was  tbe 
master  of  all  arts  and  Sciences.  Theo- 
phrastus says  that  music  has  three  prin- 
cipies— “ grief,  pleasure,  and  the  divine 
inspiration."  If  our  space  were  not  too 
limited,  one  would  be  tempted  to  collect 
some  interesting  details  respecting  the 
different  kinds  uf  ancient  music,  and  the 
use  to  which  each  was  deeraed  applicable. 
It  appears  that  the  Dorian,  which  corres- 
ponded  with  our  church  music  generally, 
was  deemed  proper  for  the  education  of 
youth  ; that  the  Hypodorian,  which  seems 
to  answer  more  particularly  to  our  vesper 
strains,  was  rather  soothing;  and  thcrefore 
the  Pythagoreans  used  it  in  the  evening  to 
appease  tbe  cares  of  the  mind,  though 
Aristotle  styles  it  magnificent,  constant, 
and  grave.!!  It  was  cailed  Hypodorian  as 
being  not  greatlv  Dorian.  The  Phrygian 
music  was  martial  ;§§  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  in- 
terdicted  its  use  to  youth.  The  Hypo- 
phrygian  was  adulatory  and  attractive,  and 
suited  to  unstable  munis.  Aristotle  says 
that  its  effects  are  like  intoxication.;|;|  The 
Lydian  was  the  music  of  pleasure ; and 
yet  such  is  the  inherent  dignity  of  man's 
soul,  from  which  notbing  can  totally  banish 
the  remembrance  of  its  fall,  that,  as  Plato 
asserted,  it  was  sad  and  plaintive.f*r  It 
was  this  which  was  said  to  resound  in  the 
Elysian  fields.***  So  associated  is  me- 
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lancholy  with  the  highest  joy,  that  the 
Hypolydian  was  decidedly  tcarful,  and 
said  to  arise  from  devotion  and  gladness ; 
the  Mixolydian  produced  a double  effect, 
for  it  excited  men  to  joy,  but  iinmediately 
recalled  them  to  sadness.  It  was  this 
which  the  ancients  used  in  tragedy.  These 
seven  tones  were  all  recognised  by  the 
Pythagoreans.*  In  aecordance  with  St. 
Augustin  and  the  early  Fathers,  St 
Thotnas,  and  all  the  noblc  geniuses  of  the 
middle  age,  are  the  faithful  echo  of  the 
ancients,  and  agree  with  their  opinioc 
respecting  the  divine  origin  of  music. 
The  importance  attached  to  it  in  the 
middle  ages,  may  be  collecied  from  various 
contemporary  authors,  such  as  Kabanus 
Maurus;!  Isidore;!  Rupertus  Abbas ;{  an 
author  mistaken  for  Bede ; and  Richard 
of  St  Victor.1!  Vincent  of  Beauvais  says 
that  music  is  joined  not  only  to  specula- 
tion,  but  also  to  morality,  for  that  thpre  is 
notliing  so  proper  to  humanity  as  to  be 
affected  by  it,  and  that  no  age  is  exempt 
from  its  influence  ;c  and  John  of  Fulda 
says,  that  all  the  Roman  Pontiffs  were 
either  musicians  or  men  who  delighted  in 
music.  Rakan  goes  so  far  as  to  sav, 
“ This  discipline  is  so  noble  and  so  useful, 
that  he  who  is  without  it  cannot  properly 
fultil  the  ecclesiastical  office. — • Quicquid 
enim,  (be  adda.)  in  lectionibus  decenter 
pronunciatur  ac  quicquid  de  psalmis  sua- 
viter in  ecclesia  modulatur,  hujus  discip- 
linsc  scientia  ita  temperatur,  et  non  solum 
per  hanc  legimus  et  psallimus  in  ecclesia, 
immo  omne  servitium  Dei  rite  implemus.' 
For  musical  discipline,"  he  continues,  “is 
diffused  through  all  the  arts  of  our  life  in 
this  manner.  First,  if  we  keep  the  com- 
mandments  of  our  Creator,  and  with  pure 
minds  observe  his  law ; for  it  is  proved 
that  what  ever  we  speak,  or  with  whatever 
sentiment  we  are  internally  moved  by  the 
pulsation  of  veins,  is  associated  by  musical 
rythm  with  the  virtues  of  liarmony.  If 
we  observe  a good  conversation,  we  prove 
ourselves  associated  with  this  discipline ; 
but  when  we  act  sinfully,  we  have  no 
music.”** — “ Sine  musica,"  says  Isidore, 
“ nulla  disciplina  potest  esse  perfecta : 
nihil  enim  est  sine  illa."(f  In  the  middle 
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ages,  kings  had  tkeir  musicians,  great 
| nobles  their  musicians,  towns  their  musi- 
cians. Music  was  deemed  part  of  liberal 
eruditiori.  It  was  treatcd  upon  by  Boethius, 
Severinus,  Bemo,  Otho,  St,  Gregory  the 
Great,  Thcogerus,  Cosmas,  St.  John  Da- 
mascenus, Guido  of  Arczzo,  and  many 
others.*  In  the  fourth  century,  the  eccle- 
siastical  music  became  more  artificial  than 
it  had  been  in  the  infant  chureh  ;t  but  it 
was  St.  Gregory  the  Great  who  was  the 
chief  autbor  and  promoter  of  the  choral 
song,  called  from  him  Gregorian  or  Boman, 
which  was  propagated  througbout  the 
whole  westem  Chureh.  This,  which  was 
richer  and  more  variegated  than  the  ancient 
Gallican  psalmody,  was  a precious  rem- 
nant  of  the  ancient  Greek  music,  which 
had  retained  much  of  its  original  beauty. 
St.  Gregory  founded  a school  expressly  to 
teach  it,  and  compiled  books  with  notes  to 
perpetuate  it.  We  find  musical  skill, 
joined  with  exact  judgment  in  divine  mys- 
teries,  reckoned  among  the  qualities  of 
Leo  II.  Bishop  of  Palenno,  in  the  seventh 
century.*  During  St.  Gregory  » time,  the 
choral  song  was  introduced  into  England 
by  St  Augustin,  as  John  the  deacon  re- 
lates.  Bede  is  a witness  that  in  the 
monasteries  of  Britain,  the  divine  office 
was  sung  as  in  St  Peters  at  Rome.§  St 
Theodore  of  Canterbury  and  St  Wilfrid  of 
York  were  great  patrons  of  this  Gregorian 
song.  In  the  year  747,  in  the  Council  of 
Cloveshoe,  there  were  decrees  for  its  espe- 
cial  cultivation.  Charlemagne,  who  loved 
every  kind  of  excellence,  endeavoured  also 
to  promote  it  throughout  the  empire,  being 
anxious,  as  he  said,  that  the  Latins  should 
yield  in  nothing  to  the  Greeks.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  the  ecclesiastical  chant, 
and  used  to  sing  himself  in  the  chureh, 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  but  only  in  an 
under  tone,  as  Eginhard  relates.  The 
school  of  Mentz,  for  ecclesiastical  song, 
had  flourished  under  Pepin.  Charlemagne 
sent  two  elerks  to  Rome,  that  on  their  re- 
tum  to  Metz  they  might  be  able  to  teach 
the  Roman  song.  From  Metz  it  was 
propagated  over  ali  France. 

The  names  of  some  celcbrated  musicians 
of  this  time  have  come  down  to  us.  And 
modem  writers,  liko  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
though  Protestants,  pay  profound  homage 
to  the  genius  of  those  ancient  monks  and 
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bishops  who  were  the  conservatore  of  music 
during  so  long  an  interval.* 

Notwithstandingthis  extraordinary  zeal 
for  the  cultivation  of  music,  the  relative 
importance  of  virtues  was  not  overlooked. 
Charlemagne  coudemns  some  who  prefer 
a clerk  or  monk  that  sings  well  to  one 
that  lives  justly  and  holily.  For  though, 
he  adds,  musical  discipline  is  not  to  be 
despised,  yet  if  both  merits  cannot  be 
obtained,  it  seems  more  tolerable  to  us  to 
bear  imperfection  in  singing  than  imper- 
fection  in  living.f  In  the  tenth  century, 
music  was  in  the  highest  repute.  The 
greatest  luasters,  such  as  Remi  of  Auxerre, 
Hubald  of  St.  Ainand,  Gerbert,  and  Abbon, 
taughtit  with  as  much  care  as  the  highest 
Science.  “ Est  decus  humans  naturas 
musica  summum,  quam  qui  scire  negat, 
ipsum  se  scire  negabit,”  suys  a manuscript 
poem  in  the  Vatican,  written  in  the  time 
of  Otho  the  Great.  In  England,  celebrated 
for  musical  Science  were  St  Adelm,  in  the 
eighth,  and  St.  Dunstan  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tuiy,  Eadmer  a chanterof  tbecburch  of  Can- 
terbury, in  the  timeof  St.  Anselm,  Simeon 
at  Durham,  Joannes  Thannatensis.  a great 
mathematician,  at  Canterbury,  Wolston 
at  Winchester,  Thomas  Walshingham  at 
St  Albana,  William  Somereet,  in  the 
monastery  of  Malmsbury,  and  William  of 
Evereux,  treasurer  of  Henry  I.  In  France, 
the  musical  Science  was  celebrated  of 
Geoffrey  of  Tours,  St  Odo  of  Cluny,  Peter, 
ehanter  and  doctor  of  the  university  of 
Paris,  and  Adulphus,  raised  from  being  a 
ehanter  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Autuu,  an 
exainple  not  unfrequent  in  history.  Pope 
Urbau  IV.  in  the  thirteenth  century,  had 
been  educated  among  the  children  of  the 
choir  of  a cathedral ; and  Lebeuf  mentions 
a certain  Cardinal  who  had  risen  from  the 
same  condition  in  the  chureh  of  Lyons. 
Orderic  Vitalis  says  that  the  Abbot  Duran- 
dus, having  a great  knowlcdge  of  music, 
onriched  the  divine  office  w ith  new  pieces, 
and  with  new  and  verv  melodious  airs. 
In  Ireland  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
rcgular  ecclesiastical  chant  introduced  till 
the  twelfth  century.  St.  Bemard  says 
that  St.  Malochy  was  the  first  to  establish 
it  there,  “ according  to  the  custom  of  the 
whole  world.”  John  the  Monk,  of  Fulda, 
a disciplc  of  Rabun  Maur,  was  a poet  and 
musician,  “who  first  composed  with  varied 
modulation,  artificial  song  in  the  chureh 
in  Genuanyr— a country  in  which  it  took 

• General  Hiet,  of  the  Science  and  Praclice  of 
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such  deep  root,  that  in  no  olher  part  of 
Europe  «vas  it  inore  assiduously  cultivat- 
ed."  Mabillon,  in  hia  Itinerar)',  apeaka 
of  the  great  importance  which  the  Germana 
attached  to  rnuaic  in  the  church  ; «heroas, 
he  says,  the  French  in  hia  time  regard 
figured  mnaic  a a an  impediment  to  devotion. 
But  it  waa  an  obacure  and  devont  recluse 
who  prepared  a new  epoch  in  the  histon-  of 
music.  Thia  was  Guido  of  Areztto,  a Bene- 
dicti nc  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Pomposa,  in 
the  Duchy  of  Ferrara,  who  in  the  elevanlh 
century,  was  the  amhnr  of  the  present  Sys- 
tem of  muaical  notes,  for  which  he  waa  ao 
greatly  honoured,  that  Pope  John  XX.  acnt 
three  measengera  to  invite  him  to  come  to 
him.  He  publiahed  his  Micrologus  about 
the  year  1038.  In  a contempoiary  work  he 
ia  eutitled  “ Musicus  et  monachus,  nec  non 
eremita  beandus."— In  the  prologue  to  hia 
work,  and  in  his  letter  to  Michael,  he  apeaka 
of  the  auccess  of  hia  inrention  willt  great 
hnmility.  “ Since  mv  natural  condition, 
and  the  itnitation  of  the  good,  made  me 
diligent,  I bcgan,  among  other  studiea  to 
instruet  boys  in  mnaic.  At  length  the 
divine  grace  waa  with  me,  and  some  of 
them,  by  the  use  of  our  notes,  learned, 
within  the  space  of  a month,  to  sing  at  aight 
new  and  most  difficult  pieces,  ao  tbat  it 
fumished  a spectacle  to  many. — Since  pos- 
terity  will  be  ablc,  with  the  greatest  eaae,  to 
learn  the  ecclesiastical  chant,  which  cost  me 
and  all  befbre  me  ao  much  paina,  I trust 
tbat  1 and  vou,  and  the  others  who  aaaiated 
me,  may  obtaiu  ctemal  salvatiou,  and,  by 
the  mercy  of  God,  remiaaion  of  our  sina,  or 
at  least,  some  preyen  from  the  charity  of 
ao  many.  For  if  they  uaed  to  intercede 
with  God  so  devoutly  for  their  niastera,  from 
whotn  they  could  scarcelr,  in  ten  years, 
obtain  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  singing, 
how  will  they  not  pray  for  us  and  for  our 
assistanls,  who  in  the  space  of  a year,  or  at 
tbe  most,  within  two  years,  can  make  them 
perfect  singers.” 

With  respeet  to  the  merita  of  the  music  of 
the  middle  ages,  it  ia  certain  that  it  had 
arrived  at  a very  high  degree  of  perfection. 
The  love  of  God  can  supply  and  surpass  all 
things.  The  most  sublime  elevation  to 
which  the  sotd  can  attain,  becomcs  also,  in 
relation  to  art,  an  inexhaustible  aource  of 
celeatial  inapiration ; for  that  which  ia  most 
admirable  in  tnusic,  is  derived  from  the 
sentiinent  of  religiou.  In  comparison,  there- 
fore,  with  the  productione  of  the  old  Catho- 
lic  school,  modera  Science  mitat  stand  mute. 
What,  in  fact,  can  auy  secular  acaderny  do 
to  encourage  music,  comparable  to  a church. 


where  the  voices  of  three  thousand  faithfui 
are  to  mingle  in  the  hymn  of  lofty  praiaes, 
which  is  to  be  heard  with  revishincnt  by  the 
glorified  choiis  of  heaven  ? On  this  ground, 
the  imporlance  of  the  muaical  schools  which 
were  in  cathedrala,  where  children  were  in- 
structed,  has  heen  pointed  out  bv  recent 
autbors.*  Truly,  it  would  require  a differ- 
ent tongue  from  mine  to  speak  of  all  the 
mimical  beauties  in  the  sacred  o dices.  The 
plain  chant  in  the  Holy  Week,  irresistibly 
atfects  the  soul  with  a aadness  tmutterable. 
That  of  the  "Stabat,”  places  the  bleased 
Mary  before  our  eyes  as  if  with  the  pencil 
of  Rnphael ; that  of  the  “Miserere,"  mores 
the  soul  to  ita  cenure ; that  of  the  fuueral 
office,  is  tenidc  like  the  roice  of  death, 
sublime  like  the  angels  announcement  of 
resurrection.  The  admirers  of  the  wondeia 
of  art  dock  to  the  Sextine  Cbapel.at  Home, 
to  behold  the  Last  Judgment  of  Michael 
Angelo,  but  in  evenr  country  of  the  world, 
one  may  tura  pale  with  fcar  and  admiratiou 
before  a stili  greater  work,  a compositio»  of 
stili  more  inarrellous  energy,  before  the 
“dies  iree,”  which  is  sung  orer  the  dead 
mana  bier.  “If  a mttsician  were  asked  to 
compose  a piece  without  accompauimeut, 
without  eitber  rytbm  or  modulation,  and  to 
confide  the  exeeution  to  the  rude  veice  of 
some  parish  singer,  and  on  these  conditious 
to  create  the  sublime,  where,”  suys  a modera 
French  eritic,  “ is  there  an  artiat  that  would 
accept  the  wager  ? Nevertheless,  this  is 
what  has  been  realized  by  some  poor  monks, 
wbose  uames  have  not  eren  come  down  to  us, 
but  in  whom  faith  and  piety  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  what  genius  would  not  bare 
had  courege  to  attempt." 

The  religious  houses  have  always  ptored 
themaelves  the  aaylums  of  the  Muse.  Jo-  , 
melli,  Gluck,  and  Mozart,  sought  advice 
in  music  from  the  Franciscan  friar,  Martini, 
of  Bologna,  who  formed  a muaical  librarv  of 
seventeen  hundred  volumes,  and  who  is  said 
amidst  modera  corruptions  to  have  preaerved 
in  his  compositions  all  the  dignity  of  the 
ancient  style.  The  music  as  well  as  the  poe- 
try  of  the  Catholic  Church  seem  like  a faint 
echo  of  that  primitive  language  in  which 
man  spoke  to  God  in  the  state  of  innocence, 
the  sounds  of  which  can  revive  in  some  raan- 
ner  those  powers  of  sentiment  and  virtue, 
which  the  Creator  placed  in  his  hearb  In 
the  middle  ages,  men  were  acrupulous  in 
adhering  to  the  great  traditions  of  art  in  the 

* Sur  1’Origine  de  la  Mattrise  dea  Kufans  de 
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composition  of  music.  Thus  Letaldus  says 
of  himself,  oc  composing  music  for  the  foast 
of  St.  Julian,  that“he  was  unwilling  to 
depart  from  the  similitudo  of  the  ancicnt 
song,  lest  he  should  produce  either  a bar- 
barous  or  a norel  melody.  For  the  novelty 
of  those  musicians  does  not  please  me,  he 
adds,”  speaking  like  Plato,  " who  make  use 
of  such  dissimilitudes  that  they  seem  to  dis- 
dain  to  follow  the  old  authors."  To  the 
saine  effect  speaks  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  "Non 
enim  decet,  ut  cantus  et  usus  ecclesiasticus 
fieri  debeat  secundum  arbitrium  diversorum, 
sed  firmiter  servandus  est  secundum  scripta  et 
instituta  majorum."  The  psalms  of  David 
I were  tuned  to  that  Dorian  harmony  which 
i sounded  fonh  in  the  hymn  of  Terpander, 
I the  antiquity  of  which  music  is  remarked  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  ;*  and  and  as  Mulier 
i observes,  a inanlv  character  was  always  at- 
tiibuted  even  to  the  Dorian  dialecL  St.  Ber- 
nard.in  hisletter  tothe  Abbot  dErremacens, 
describes  what  ought  to  be  the  style  of 
Church  music,  “ full  of  gravity,  being  neither 
lascivious,  nor  rustic.  Sweet  without  being 
frivolous,  soothing  to  the  ear,  but  so  as  also 
to  move  the  heart.  It  shonld  appease  sad- 
ness,  mitigate  anger,  and  not  diminish  but 
fecundate  the  sense  of  the  words.”  There 
was  no  affectation  or  levity  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical  music  of  the  middle  ages.  “ With  the 
catiticles  and  hymns  of  the  Church,”  says 
Cardinal  Bona,  “ we  console  this  solitude  of 
onr  exile  until  we  come  to  our  celestial  coun- 
try,  when  we  shall  sing  that  new  immortui 
song,  without  any  mixture  of  grief.”  For 
at  present  as  there  are  no  joys  without  some 
misery,  so,  as  the  Abbot  Paschasius  Rad- 
bertus  says,  “ there  is  no  song  found  without 
lamentation : for  songs  of  pure  joy  belong 
to  the  hcavenly  Sion,  but  lamentations  to 
this  our  pUgrimage."  The  Church  was  so 
impressed  with  a sense  of  the  importance  of 
music  being  adapted  to  the  Catholic  philo- 
sophe, that  all  music  composed  by  lieretics 
was  prohibited  from  being  used  in  the 
Church  by  a synod  in  the  year  1567.  In 
fact,  Catholic  music  is  the  sister  of  Catholic 
manners.  It  is  the  expression  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity : it  is  the  voice  of  penance, 
of  simplicity,  and  love.  However  rich, 
however  ravishing,  this  was  ita  essential 
character.  What  musicians  were  those  who 
composed  the  sublime  rnasses  which  raised 
souls  to  heaven,  in  which  the  music  con- 
sistcd  entirely  in  a simple  pbrase  of  the 
chaunt  in  an  artless  and  even  popular  air, 
but  which,  directed  by  all  powerlul  harmony 

• Strom&t.  VI.  11. 


to  suit  the  different  parts  of  the  mass,  could 
express  so  many  various  passions  ! At  the 
“ kvrie,"  those  of  submission  and  pity ; at 
the  “gloria  in  excelsis,”  those  of  admiration; 
at  the  “ passus,”  suffering ; at  the  “ resur- 
rexit,” joy;  at  the  “agnus  Dei,"  gratitude 
and  peace.  Thesc  were  the  inspiratione  of 
men  in  the  thiiteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, a Dufai  de  Chimai,  a Binchois  de 
Paris,  an  Ockeghetn  of  Bavaria,  a Letein- 
turier  of  Nivelle,  a Josquin  of  Cambray. 
These  great  musicians  of  the  school  of 
Cambray,  instructed  all  the  north  of  France. 
Artificial  skill  is  not  art.  The  moderns,  as 
a Gennan  phiiosopher  remarks,  “ have  cul- 
tivated  more  and  more  the  luxury  of  har- 
monic  accompaniments  and  instnunental 
concord,  but  only  to  promote  the  phantastic 
iuterest  of  a confused  entertainmcnt.  The 
best  jndges  sigh  after  the  simple  elevation 
of  the  ancient  style,  and  recognise  their 
chief  masters  in  the  first  composers  of  the 
old  simple  hannonies  of  the  Church."* 
Under  the  inspiration  of  faith,  art  was  a 
great  and  holy  thing.  It  was  the  reflection 
of  God.  It  was  the  invisible  world,  the 
soul  world.  Palestrina  and  Mozart  com- 
posed figured  music  equal  in  solemnity  and 
feeling  to  the  noblest  tones  of  the  Gregoriau 
cbant.  They  created  melodies  which  should 
never  be  sung  excepting  on  one's  knees : 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  ancient  Church 
ehants  so  scruck  Purcell  when  he  began  to 
study  them,  that  he  exclaimed,  “surely  this 
must  have  been  composed  at  the  gates  of 
heaven,  where  is  such  melody,  as  but  to 
hear,  for  highest  merit  were  an  ample 
meed."-f-  Under  the  influencc  of  Cathoii- 
cism,  poetry  and  music  sent  forth  sounds 
such  as  the  ear  of  man  had  never  before 
heard.  Sooth  no  tongne  can  be  odequate 
to  give  an  idea  of  thc  impression  produced 
by  the  plain  song  of  the  choir.  It  is  full  of 
poetry,  full  of  history , full  of  sanctity.  While 
the  Gregorian  chant  rises,  you  seem  to  hear 
the  whole  Catholic  Church  behind  you 
responding.  It  exhales,  says  Generoult,  a 
perfume  of  Christianity,  an  odour  of  peni- 
tence,  and  of  compunction,  which  overcome 
you.  No  one  cries  how  admirttble  ! but  by 
degrees  the  retum  of  those  monotonous 
melodies  penetrales  one,  and  as  it  were 
impregnates  the  soul ; and  if  to  these  be 
added  porsonal  recollectiona  a littlc  sad,  one 
feels  oneself  weep,  without  ever  dreaming  of 
judging,  or  of  appreciatmg,  or  of  lcarning 
the  airs  which  one  hears.  In  respect  to 
art,  one  may  pronounce  without  hesitalion, 

• Fries.  341.  t Dante,  Par.  XIV. 
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tha»  men  such  a»  .Eschylus  describe»,  who 
nerer  in  their  hami»  btar  tlie  oli  ve  brancb, 
havintt  Ion  the  facultv  of  prayer,  the  thrilling 
emotion  in  presence  of  the  Father  and 
Creator  of  the  world,  wbo,  in  sbort  experi- 
ence  nothing  but  ordinarv  sensalions  when 
they  hear  the  chant»  of  the  Church,  mu*t  be 
degraded  beings,  insensible  to  the  magnifi- 
cence  of  nature,  deaf  to  the  nightingale  or 
to  the  murmur  of  the  woods,  dead  to  poesv 
and  to  music,  and  susceptible  of  no  enthu- 
siasm,  (man  must  desire  something  with 
ardour)  but  for  objecta  disgusting  and  ab- 
aurd. 

Organs,  whether  hydraulie  or  pneumatic, 
were  nearly  the  only  instrumenta  used  in 
the  churche»  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  all  othera  being  rejected  in  con- 
aequencc  of  abuse  and  the  fear  of  tbeatrical 
eflect.*  Some  writers,  amoti  g wliom  was 
our  (Klred  of  Rievaulx.f  complained  of 
excess  in  the  use  of  organs,  thongh  in  the 
satne  age.  Peter  the  Vencrable,  of  Clunv, 
iras  defending  the  use  of  thetn  against  the 
Petrobrusians.  The  sacred  Paaluist  had 
expresslv  desired  men  to  take  up  tbe  harp 
and  the  cymba!,  which  judgment  «as  more 
than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  opinion 
of  isolated  philosophera.  St.  Augustin  had 
lamented  the  blitidness  of  the  Monichseans 
in  rejecting  sacred  music,  saying,  “ that 
thev  knew  nol  these  medicinos,  and  that 
thev  rage  against  the  antidote  by  which  thev 
might  be  healed."  The  first  nrgan  which 
appeared  in  Europe  «a»  sent  as  a present 
by  Constantino  Copronymus,  to  Pepin, 
King  of  France,  in  the  vear  757.  This 
was  placed  by  him  in  the  church  of  St. 
Comeille,  at  Compiegne.  The  aecret  of 
the  construction  of  these  steam  organa  is 
nnw  entirely  lost.  The  first  organ  on  the 
present  prineiple  which  was  seen  in  the 
west,  was  that  which  Loui»-le-  Dcbonnaire 
placed  in  the  church  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It 
is  an  organ  of  this  kind  which  is  mentioned 
in  tho  annals  of  Fulda,  in  the  vear  828. 
At  the  cloae  of  the  ninth  century  rnany 
stilful  organ  builders  were  drawn  to  Rorae 
by  Pope  John  VIII.  In  the  tenth  century, 
an  organ  of  this  description  was  placed  in 
the  Abbey  of  Westininster.  Walafried 
Strabo,  describing  the  church  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, inentions  a surprising  instance  of  the 
eflect  of  the  wonderful  organ  which  was  in 
it ; for  he  says,  that  a woman  expired 
through  rapture  and  surprise  at  the  sweet- 
ness  of  ita  sound. 

• Gerbert  de  Cantu  Sacra,  Tom.  II.  99. 
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“ Dulce  melos  tantum  ranas  deludere  mentes 
Coepit,  ut  una  tui,  decedens  sensibua,  ipsam 
Femina  perdiderit  vocum  dulcedine  vitam." 

This  organ  was  made  by  George,  a priest 
of  Venicc  and  by  a Coum  Baldric.  So  de- 
licious  and  astonishing  was  the  music  of 
organs  and  flutes,  at  the  consecration  of  the 
monastic  church  of  Cava,  near  Salerno, 
which  was  conducted  with  the  titmost  pomp, 
that  what  bctwecn  the  hannony  and  the 
sweet  odours  which  were  continually  burn- 
ing,  the  Serene  Duke  Roger,  and  all  the 
people  present,  thought  ihemselres  on  the 
very  borders  of  heaven,  as  is  attested  bv  tbe 
chronicle  in  the  archives  of  that  house.*  I n 
the  tenth  century,  organs  used  to  be  snp- 
plied  from  Italv,  as  appears  from  the  epistlcs 
of  Gerbert,  afterwaids  Pope  Sylvester  II. 
The  organ  in  the  church  of  Brunswick  was 
made  by  Arnold,  a priest  ol  tbe  order  of  St. 
Francis,  and  that  in  the  monas  te  rv  of  Ttud- 
bert,  in  tlie  Black  Forest,  was  made  bv 
Conrad  Sittinger,  a Benedictine  monk  of 
St.  Blaise.  As  these  instrumenta  were  made 
by  religious  men,  so  were  they  chastely 
touchcd  by  their  pious  and  master  hamis. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  it 
was  the  custorn  to  place  tlie  organ  in  the 
choir ; but  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  was 
deemed  preferable  to  remove  them  to  the 
Western  extremity  of  the  nave.  The  ex- 
pression  of  golden  mas»,  ‘‘aurea  missa,"  , 
which  occurs  in  the  books  of  the  middle 
ages,  implied  a mass  which  was  celebrated 
with  extraordinary  magnificenre.  This  used 
to  last  three  or  four  liours,  in  consequence 
of  the  music.  f Of  these  solemnities.  Dante 
is  reminded  when  bome  along  by  Beatrice 
over  the  waters  of  Lethe,  and  led  to  the 
symboi  of  our  Saviour : 

“ The  blratscd  ahore  spproaching,  there  was  heard 
So  aweetly,  ‘Tu  a»pcrg*s  me,'  that  I 
May  not  remember,  much  less  teli  the  sound,”J 

alluding  to  the  prelude  of  scattering  the 
holy  ivater,  which  usage  has  been  alwavs  in 
the  Church  from  apostolic  traditum,}  follow- 
ing  the  cxample  of  Elijah  the  prophet,  who 
is  recorded  to  have  mingled  salt  witli  water, 
that  with  this  iufusion  the  bitter  fountains 
might  be  converted  imo  sweel.|j  Admirable 
was  the  adaptation  of  the  different  strains 
to  the  successive  stages  of  the  sacred  mvs- 
tery.  Repertus  says,  that  the  gradual  used 

• Italia  Sacra,  VII.  368. 
v Gerbert  de  Canta  Sacra,  Tom.  I.  351 
I Purg.  XXII. 

1 Joan.  Devot  Lib.  II.  tit  VII.  | 1. 

I'  Hugo  de  St  Victor  de  Sacramentis.  Lib.  II 
P.  IX.  c.  2. 
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to  bc  sung  in  lugubrious  tones  bv  men,  and 
that  ibis  was  followed  by  children  singing 
in  a sweet  and  joyous  manner  the  Allelujah 
in  a continued  strain,  protracting  a short 
Word,  as  it  is  not  strange  that  the  human 
voice  should  fail  in  speaking,  where  the 
mind  does  not  suffice  for  thinking.  This 
was  so  ordained  he  says,  to  express  the  con- 
solation  which  awaited  moumers  according 
to  the  sentence,  “Beati  qui  lugent  quoniam 
ipsi  consolabuntur;”  for  this  joyful  Allelujah 
carries  away  the  astonished  mind,  and 
directs  it  to  that  place  where  will  be  always 
life  without  dealh,  and  day  without  night. 
The  sequence  was  that  breathing  or  pro- 
tracting of  short  words  to  denote  ajoy  which 
was  gTeater  than  one  could  express.  Hence 
in  the  ancient  sequences,  we  find  unkuown 
words,  because,  as  Cardinal  Hugo  says,  the 
manner  of  praisiug  God  in  our  coimtrv  is 
unknown  to  us.  But  the  proses  sung  before 
the  Gospel,  which  date  from  the  tenth  cen- 
tury,  were  also  called  sequences,  because 
the  Gospel  followed  them.  The  music  at 
the  offertory  continued  while  the  oblations 
were  received,  and  until  the  “ Per  omnia 
saecula,"  was  chanted  by  the  priest.  The 
Mixolydian  songof  the  preface,  which  shall 
be  simg  long  as  time  endures,  is  the  same 
as  what  is  found  in  the  most  ancient  monu- 
menta. A fter  the  “Sanctus,"  the  choir,  or 
as  it  was  sometimes  called,  “ the  school,” 
was  silent.  This  cusiom  prevailed  in  the 
time  of  St.  Chrysostom,  for  he  says,  that  at 
the  consecration  ali  was  silence,  rroAAij 
woXXi)  o-iyij.  This  is  the  moment  when  the 
priest  is  left  alone  at  the  altar,  the  deacon 
and  sub-deacon  falling  back,  to  signify,  as 
Durandus  says,  how  the  disciples  forsook 
Ghrist  and  fled.*  “ The  silence  which  fol- 
lows  the  ' Sanctus,”’  says  Stephanus  Augus- 
todunensis,  “indicates  the  commemoration  of 
the  Passion and  Rupertus  says,  ‘‘ Afler  the 
joyful  acclamation  of  the  people  there  fol- 
lows  the  histoiy  of  secret  grief,  which  is 
a cause  for  profound  silence.  At  the  frac- 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  body,  the  agnus  Dei,  and 
the  dona  nobis  pacem  were  suleinnly  sung 
by  the  choir,  and  at  the  communion  the 
sweetest  strains  of  hypolydian  harmony 
were  protracted,  in  order,  as  the  wTiters  of 
the  middle  ages  say,  that  the  minds  of  the 
people  who  were  about  to  rcceive  the  Lord's 
body  might  be  exalted  and  tranquillized : or 
according  to  the  words  of  a manuscript  of 
the  tenth  centurv,  “ that  the  faithful  about 
to  communicate  may  inhalo,  in  harmonv, 
him  whom  they  receivc  within  their  lips, 

* Rationale,  Lib.  IV.  cap.  34. 

that  they  may  remember,  that  he  whom 
they  feed  upon  as  corporal  food,  was  cruci- 
fied  dead  and  buried."  For  this  cause  the 
music  continues,  that  so  long  as  the  people 
are  receiring  the  celestial  benediction,  their 
minds,  by  the  charm  of  melody,  may  be 
retained  in  a state  of  sweet  imprisonment. 
Finally,  the  deacon  was  to  chant  the  Ite 
missa  est,  in  a wondrous  and  a melodious 
note,  in  order,  as  it  were,  with  the  last  hand 
to  impress  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  the 
memory  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.* 
What  a profound  sense  does  ali  this  indicate 
of  the  reverence  due  to  the  celebration  of 
those  tremendous  mvsteries  in  which  God 
has  placed  the  fountain  of  ali  holiuess  1 

Such  then  was  the  ecclesiastica!  music 
during  the  middle  ages,  till  the  commence- 
ment  of  its  decline,  which,  according  to  the 
natural  order  of  things  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  decline  of  faith  and  the  introduction 
of  the  new  opinions ; for  a changc  of  nian- 
ners  necessarily  superinduced  a change  in 
the  style  of  music.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
a profane  theatrical  music  began  to  be  in- 
troduced  into  churches,  which  wns  censured 
by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  in  his  encyclical 
letter  in  the  year  of  the  jubilee,  and  again 
in  his  works,  in  which  he  called  upon  all 
bishops  to  correct  this  abuse.  Martin  Ger- 
bert,  a Benedictine  monk  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Blaise,  in  the  black  forest,  composed 
his  great  work  on  sacred  music,  expressly 
with  a view  to  stem,  if  possible,  this  deplor- 
able  eril,  which  he  lamcnts  in  language  of 
piety  and  good  sense.  This  abuse  of  church 
music  gave  great  scandal  at  its  commence- 
ment,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  writings  of 
Cornelius  Agrippa,  Erasmus,  and  others. 
It  arrired  at  such  a height,  that  the  fathers 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  deliberated  whethcr 
they  ought  not  to  abolish  all  music  in  the 
churches  excepting  the  Gregorian.  Satan 
seemed  to  bave  again  crcpt  into  the  para- 
dise of  man  on  carth,  the  house  of  God. 
The  chants  were  left  to  profane  untonsured 
artists,  who  substituted  a hypophrygian  style, 
consisting  of  fanciful  digressious  and  ex- 
aggcratcd  bombastic  flourishes  for  the  an- 
cient simplicity,  the  dignity  of  the  priest- 
hood,  and  the  reverence  of  God.  Anthems 
were  sacrificed  to  exhibit  the  fantastic  powers 
of  vain  men,  who  knew  nothing  of  devo- 
tion,  and  who  very  often  were  persons 
who,  by  the  canons,  stood  excludcd  from 
so  much  us  entering  the  asscmbly  of  the 
faithful.  False  character,  false  expression, 
and  frirolity,  under  the  titio  of  brilliant 

* Rupertus  Tuitieenais  de  Dir.  Off.  lib.  II. 
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execution,  beearae  the  prerailing  eices  of 
music.  Thi*  Pbrygian,  or  bypophrygiiui 
music,  full  of  insolent  gnndeur,  noisy, 
tedious,  and  abounding  in  insipid  rtpetitions, 
adulato  ry  and  auited  to  unstablc  mind», 
indicated  clearly  enough  the  inAuence  of 
the  new  spirit  wbicb  liad  sttperseded  the 
reign  of  faith  and  Catholic  devotion,  and 
raight  have  made  men  desire  eren  the 
Lydian  strains  of  the  sudent»,  which,  thotigh 
their  music  of  pleasure,  had  stili,  as  »<• 
hare  before  remarled,  the  character  of  sor- 
row  and  compassion. 

The  abuse  of  organs  w»h  strictly  pro- 
hibited,  though  in  more  reeeut  times  it  ha» 
outstript  ail  bounds.  St.  Charles  Borrotneo 
prescribed,  that  althongh  the  organ  may  be 
used  in  hytxras,  yel  every  verse  is  to  be 
disiinctlv  pronounced  in  the  choir;*  that 
in  likr  manner  the  credo  tras  ttot  to  he 
perforroed  alternately  by  the  choir  and  by 
the  nrgan,  Init  that  afl  of  it  was  to  tie  «ung.-}- 


At  the  Synod  of  Treves,  it  was  required 
that  the  organ  should  be  silent  at  the  eleca- 
tion ; and  aecording  io  tlie  Synod  of  Cologae, 
one  of  the  queations  to  be  proposed  by  th* 
visitor»  of  i hurches  was,  “ Whetber  die 
orgatt  «as  silent  at  the  elevatkm.''  Gene- 
rally  it  was  eujoined  that  no  verses  should 
be  intercepted,  and  no  hymns  mutilated  by 
the  organ.  The  pondfic&l  chapel  at  Rotae, 
to  the  present  day,  has  constantlv  rejected 
the  use  of  organs,  a»  have  some  ancient 
churche»,  such  as  that  of  Lyona,  and  some 
religious  orders,  such  as  that  of  tbe  Carthu- 
sians. 

Sweet  and  intelleetnai  was  the  barmonr 
of  yonthful  and  oged  voices joining  in  saintlr 
chorus,  worthy  to  be  of  anget»  heard ; bttt 
sudden  btirsts  of  deafening  noise,  large 
floods  of  aonad,  mechanically  sent  forth  in 
impetuous  streams,  wonld  seein  less  in 
aronrdance  with  the  stili  «mali  jieaceful  voic- 
of  heaven. 


CH APTER  V. 


■ E have  seen  the  importance  as- 
cribed  to  music  generally  by 
the  great  philosophers  of  the 
middlo  age  : but  let  us  now 
attenti  to  what  they  delirer  in 
its  praise,  when  directed  in  parttcular  to 
enhance  tbe  soleinnity  of  the  ecclesiastica] 
office», 

“It  i*  good,”  says  St.  Bernard,  “to 
glorify  God  with  hymns,  and  psaims,  and 
spirimal  song».  The  clturch  chant  rejokes 
the  mind*  of  men,  refresbe»  the  «eary,  in- 
vites «inner»  to  lamenta  tion ; for  althongh 
the  heart  of  seeular  men  may  be  liard,  yet 
immediately  when  they  hear  the  swcetnes» 
of  psaims,  they  are  converted  to  a lore  of 
piety.”  Dante  seems  to  express  tliis  when 
he  describes  his  hearing  in  pnrgatorv  the 
strains  of  dulcet  symphony  : 

• Cnncil.  Medio!.  I.  p.  2.  X.  51. 
f Concil.  Rhemco«e,  an  150-1. 


“ Thcn  the  ic* 

Coagealed  about  my  bosom,  tnm’d  itsclf 
To  spirit  and  water,  and  with  anguiah  forth 
Gu»h'd,  through  the  Ups  and  eyelids  from  the 
heart. “* 

St.  Isidore  of  Spain  speaks  to  the  sane 
effect,  recommendiiig  music,  that  those  wi» 
are  not  moved  to  compunctum  by  words, 
may  be  excited  by  tbe  sweetness  of  melody ; 
for,  he  adds,  qnoting  the  wordsof  8t  Augt»- 
tin,  “ali  our  aflections  have  I know  not 
what  certain  occultconnection  with  diversity 
or  novelty  of  sounds;"  and  St  Thomas 
prores  the  advantage  of  music  on  the  same 
ground.f  Of  St.  Adelard,  abbot  of  Coibv, 
it  is  related  in  RollandusvJ  that  whenerer 
he  used  to  hear  a sweeter  music  in  th* 
divine  office,  he  could  not  refrain  from  tesis- 
St.  Bernard  relates  that  St.  Malacby  used 

•XXX.  t 2.  2.  9.  91.  Art.  2. 

{ T.  I.  Jan.  ad.  diem  XI. 
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often  to  say  how  greatly  be  was  delighted 
by  the  cbant  which  he  heurd  in  (be  monas- 
teiy  of  Clairvaux.  For  even  in  these  austere 
bouses  of  penitence  the  graces  of  lnusic 
were  cultivated  and  appreciated.  In  the 
chronicle  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Tiudo, 
it  is  related  how  Guntram,  when  first  ad- 
mitted  as  a vouth  into  the  choir,  on  the 
night  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  filled 
the  whole  community  with  astonishment, 
unmixed  with  envy,  at  the  swoetness  and 
power  of  his  voice ; and  with  what  humility 
he  stood  forth,  at  the  conunand  of  tbe  abbot, 
to  sing  the  response  which  belonged  to  the 
office  of  anothcr,  who  was  of  high  dignity, 
which  he  executed  with  such  power  that  the 
abbot,  inunediately  after  the  office,  appointed 
him  to  tbe  second  place  in  the  choir.* 
" The  reading  and  meditation  of  the  scrip- 
tures,  and  the  devout  chant  of  psahnody,’’ 
say s Kichard  of  St  Victor,  “ strengthen  the 
mind  and  render  the  weak  firm."f  Vain  is 
the  censure  and  most  shallow  the  judgment 
of  the  moderns,  when  they  say  that  the 
poor  cannot  understand  the  regular  offices. 
“ When  men  hear  sacred  song,”  says  St. 
Thomas,  “ although  they  may  not  under- 
stand the  words  which  are  sung,  yct  they 
understand  for  what  pnrpose  they  are  snng, 
namely,  to  praise  God,  and  this  is  sufficient 
to  excite  devotion."  J That  ignorance  of 
the  poor  can  hardly  be  so  great  an  evil, 
since  Dante  describes  his  having  cxperienced 
it  in  paradise : 

“ Uaearthly  was  the  hvnm  which  then  aroso : 

1 undcrstood  it  not,  nor  to  the  end 
Endured  the  harmony.” 

And  iu  fact,  who  has  not  tnarked  the  pro- 
foutid  impression  which  the  solemn  tones 
of  the  Gregorian  chant  make  upon  the 
midlitude  in  Catholic  lands  p — the  mystic 
joy  with  which  it  is  sung  by  children,  like 
holy  innocents,  and  by  old  men,  who  have 
iu  their  looks  an  ex]>ression  which  seems  to 
teli  that  they  know  what  takes  place  in  para- 
dise ? It  is  not  by  leaming  that  men  can 
qualify  their  souls  for  the  reception  of  that 
heavenly  peace  which  this  holy  song  visibly 
inspires.  Truly  the  words  of  David  thus 
loudly  and  articulately  announced  in  the 
majestic  Latin  of  the  vulgate,  seem  an  un- 
earthly  voice,  teaching  the  wisdom  of  the 
ctemal  ages.  Each  word  makes  every  heart 
vibrate  as  it  unfolds  the  tliousand  mysteries 
of  human  thought,  and  the  secrets  of  the 

• Apud  Dacher.  Spicilcg.  Tom.  II.  661. 

♦ In  Cantica  Cantie.  c.  II. 

J Sonn.  2.  2.  9.  91.  Art.  2. 


conscience  of  man.  How  this  divine  voice 
enables  us  to  see  from  on  high  and  without 
fear,  all  the  shocks  which  inake  weak  rnor- 
tals  tromble,  and  which  drag  so  often  to  the 
abyss,  individuals  and  nations ! Oh,  who 
is  not  moved  by  the  oracular  sentence  of  the 
psalmist  ? Arnidst  the  regrets,  tbe  agonies, 
the  discouragements  of  life,  who  has  not 
felt  the  power  of  that  great  voice  which 
speaks  in  the  depth  of  night,  which  touches 
and  which  consoles  ? These  Latin  psalms 
and  hytnns,  so  sweetly  and  solemnly  sung 
in  the  daily  offices  of  the  church,  in  whicli 
all  classes  joined,  diffused  a complete  tone 
and  apirit  through  society  in  the  middle 
ages ; so  that  the  spirit  of  the  psalms,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Gregorian  song,  became 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  is  one  thing, 
as  the  character  of  inodern  ages  can  testify, 
to  read  these  things  in  a library,  and  it  is 
quite  another  to  hear  them  announced  in 
majestic  strains  under  the  holy  vanlts  of 
those  churches  which  no  one  that  has  a 
heart  can  ever  enter  without  veneration  and 
trembling. 

The  most  familiar  office  was  always  new, 
for  the  events  of  the  World  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes  of  each  man's  fortuno,  every  day  throw 
a fresh  light  upon  the  words  of  this  etemal 
wisdom,  so  that  their  profound  sense  seemed 
never  exhausted,  but  was  continually  recoiving 
further  illustration  by  the  crimes  and  follies, 
by  the  calamities  and  by  the  viitues  of  men ; 
for  in  the  psalms  every  thing  is  foreseen 
and  set  at  rest  on  its  true  foundation,  even 
down  to  the  calamities  and  sophisins  of  the 
time  we  live  in.  Homer  says  of  his  hero, 
“ He  was  snflfering  cruci  wounds  from  a 
diseased  heart,  but  he  found  a romedy,  for 
sitting  down  beneath  a lofty  rock,  looking 
down  upon  the  sea,  he  sang  as  follows.’’* — 
If  the  aspect  of  rocks  and  the  sound  of  the 
waves  conld  inspire  consolatory  tboughts 
and  protnpt  a cheering  song,  what  wonld  he 
have  found  in  our  churches  had  their  reviv- 
ing  oracles  been  heard  ? 

When  Francis  I.  was  made  prisoncr  in 
the  park  of  the  Carthusians  at  Pavia,  he 
desired  to  be  conducted  into  the  church, 
when  the  monks  at  that  moment  singing 
Tierce,  were  chanting  the  verse,  Coagula- 
tum est,  sicut  lac,  cor  eorum;  ego  vero 
legem  tuam  meditatus  sum.  The  king, 
disposed  to  a solemn  feeling  by  his  misfor- 
tunes,  joined  them  in  repeating  the  next 
verse.  “ Bonum  mihi  quia  humiliasti  me, 
ut  discam  justificationes  tuas.”  O genuine 
glitlor  of  Etemal  Beam,  with  what  sudden 

• II.  VI. 
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force  dost  thou  enlighten  the  darkness 
which  resteth  upon  the  uncertain  and  in- 
tricate ways  of  rnortal  life,  p regnant  with 
dclusive  phantoma ! 

What  counsel,  what  eonsolation  for  hu- 
raanity  atnidat  ita  unnumbered  woes,  in  the 
constant  recurrence  of  those  holy  psalms, 
aung  by  the  church,  day  and  nightl  For 
what  lesson  of  wisdorn  and  patience,  and 
heroic  rirtue,  did  they  not  teach?  Did 
they  not  inculcate,  aa  St.  Basii  says, 
"the  magniiiccnce  of  fortitude,  the  exact 
severitv  of  juatice,  that  temperance,  so  ' 
venerable  even  in  iis  aspect,  the  perfection  j 
of  prudence,  the  forrn  of  penance,  the 
measure  of  patient»  and  every  kind  of 
good  7*  To  obaerve  with  what  care  the 
profound  sense  of  the  different  parta  of  the 
ecclesiastical  office  wus  explained  by  the 
doctora  of  the  middle  ages,  we  neetl  only 
refer  to  the  remarka  of  Ilugo  of  St.  Victor, 
on  the  aong  of  the  Magnificat,  where  he 
shows  that  it  is  not  without  great  reason 
that  it  ia  aung  with  auch  peculiar  rencra- 
tion  by  Uie  church.f 

“ In  the  book  of  Psalma,”  says  St  Am- 
brose,  "there  is  a medicine  of  aalration 
for  tlie  liuman  race:  the  psalm  ia  the 
benediction  of  the  people,  the  praise  of 
God,  the  voice  of  the  church,  the  confes- 
sion  of  faith,  the  full  devotion  of  autho- 
rity,  the  joy  of  freedotn,  the  cry  of  rap- 
ture; it  mitigatos  anger,  it  banishes  care, 
it  alleviates  sorrow,  it  hails  the  birth  of 
day,  it  attends  also  ita  decline,  it  sanc- 
tifies  tho  atillness  of  night.  The  apostle 
commands  women  to  keep  silence  in  the 
church,  but  they  mav  chant  the  psalm 
with  praise.  Thia  is  aweet  to  every  age 
and  becoming  to  both  sexes ; thia  old  men 
sing  and  forget  their  infirmi  ties;  thia 
young  men  sing  and  commit  no  intemper- 
ancc ; youths  sing  the  psalm  without  dan- 
ger  to  their  innocencc,  and  maidens  without 
disparagement  to  their  modesty.  Children 
love  it,  and  it  even  filis  infants  with  admi- 
ration.  Kings  and  emperors  sing  with 
their  people,  because  the  psalm  is  profit- 
able  to  all.”J 

Hugo  SL  Victor,  in  a golden  little  book 
on  the  mode  of  prayer,  refutes  the  objec- 
tiori of  those  who  would  deny  the  fitness 
of  the  divine  offices,  on  the  ground  of  their 
not  being  composed  excluaively  in  the  de- 
precatory  form.  “ Some,”  he  says,  “ are 
accustomed  to  ask  why,  when  we  wish  to 

• Prsef.  in  Ps. 

♦ Annot.  Elucid.  Alleg.  in  Marcum,  Lib.  III. 

I S.  Arobros.  Prsef.  in  Psalm. 


prav  God  for  ourselvea  or  others,  we  sing 
certain  psalms,  which  neither  contain 
words  of  petition  nor  have  any  relation 
apparently  to  our  wants, — and  moreover,  > 
use  other  parta  of  Scripture  as  a prayer, 
though  they  have  no  form  of  supplication 
or  connexion  with  our  atate;  what  advan- 
tage  arisea  then  from  using  words  which 
express  nothing  of  what  we  ought  to  ask 
from  God  ? what  skills  it  to  sing,  • Quare 
fremuerunt  gentes,'  or  ‘ Attendite,  popule 
meus?'  Ia  it  not  ridiculous  to  fancy  that 
we  pray  when  we  sing  such  things  ? — This 
ia  what  they  say;  but  whocver  diligently 
considera  the  nature  of  prayer,  will  easily 
discem  how  such  words  avail.  This  kind 
of  prayer  ia  often  found  more  efficacious 
than  that  in  which  we  manifestly  and  ex- 
plicitlv  declare  our  wants.  For  there  is 
thia  differonce  between  supplicating  man 
and  God — that  man  cannot  know  our 
necessity  unless  he  be  informed  of  it; 
whereas  God  knows  it  before  we  ask. 
Man,  tberefore,  must  be  informed  by  our 
narration ; but  in  prayer  to  God,  narra- 
tion  is  unnecessary.  Therefore,  to  speak 
briefly,  when  we  praise  God,  whatever  be 
the  words  used,  however  prolix,  what  else 
do  they  express  but  this  one  thing — that 
adoring  we  love  him,  and  that  loving  we 
adore  him  ? Similarly,  when  we  treat  of 
our  misery  before  hira,  whatever  be  the 
words,  and  however  prolix,  what  do  they 
express  but  that,  from  our  heart,  we  seek 
his  mercy,  and  place  ali  our  confidence  in 
it  ? No  parts  of  the  Scripture  aro  to  be 
counted  alien  from  the  office  of  prayer, 
sincc,  whether  by  insinuation,  or  inference,  i 
or  entreaty,  or  announcement,  all  parts 
can  infuse  the  affections  of  virtue,  by 
means  of  which  we  shall  pray  more  effec- 
tuallv  than  by  the  mere  words  of  prayer. 
And  who  can  enumerate  all  the  virtues 
of  the  Psalms  ? Who  can  number  those 
ignited  compunctions  of  holy  affections 
with  which  the  mind  that  uses  them  is 
kindled  in  prayer,  when  the  most  gratefu! 
sacrifice  to  God  is  offered  up  on  the  altar 
of  the  heart  ?”* 

We  have  already  had  incidental  proof 
that  in  the  early  as  in  the  middle  ages,  the 
multitude  joined  in  the  choral  song  of  the 
church. — 

i 

" Intonet  omnis  homo  cantica  sacra  Deo,"  ■ 

is  the  line  of  Cosmas  Materiensis,  in  his 
Poem  entitled  “ The  Passion  of  the  Holy 

* De  Modo  Orandi  Libellus. 
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Martyre,"  dedicated  to  Gregory,  tho  monk 
of  Nonantulu,  and  aftcr  seven  hundrcd 
yeore,  discovered  among  the  ancient  manu- 
scripta  of  that  abbey.*  Tho  peoplc  joined 
in  the  Psalmody  of  the  clergy  in  primitive 
times. f St.  Ccesarius  of  Aries  compelled 
the  laitv  to  join  with  the  religious  in  sing- 
ing  in  the  church  the  divine  office,  the 
psalms  and  hymns,  the  proses  and  anti- 
phons : and  in  the  second  Council  of 
Vasens,  he  entreated  the  people  to  assem- 
ble  in  the  church  at  matutinal  vigils,  tierce, 
sext,  and  nones.  In  his  sermons  he  ex- 
horts  tho  faithful,  that,  “ despising  the 
bittemess  of  the  world,  thcy  would  repair 
to  the  church,  «hero  they  may  receive 
the  sweetness  of  Christ " Fortunatus  says 
of  St.  Germain,  Bishop  of  Paris, — 

“ Pontificis  monitis  clerus,  plebs  psallit  et  infans. "I 

“ My  brethren,"  says  St.  Ephrem,  “be 
assiduous  in  repairing  to  the  places  of  our 
assemblies,  whether  duriug  the  night  or  at 
sun-rise,  or  during  the  day ; whoever  you  be, 
of  whatever  rank,  of  whatever  sex,  of  what- 
ever  condition,  hasten  to  assist  at  tlie  cole- 
bratiou  of  the  divine  mysteries.  "§  Not  ouly 
clerks.but  also  layinen,  used  to  ineetdaily  to 
assist  at  the  divine  office,||  unprevented  by 
the  hours  of  the  secular  life.  St.  Gregory 
Nyssen  relates  in  the  life  of  his  sister,  St. 
Macrina,  that  after  supper  and  a familiar 
conversation  with  his  sister,  he  went  to 
the  church  to  retura  th&nks  te  God  at  the 
vesper  Service — for  ovety  one  uscd  to  go  to 
the  church  at  that  hour,  whicli  the  Greeks 
called  nriXvxnoc.  The  English  Fathere  of 
the  Council  of  Cloveshoe,  in  the  eighth 
centuiy,  required  the  faithful  laity  to 
assist  at  the  divine  psalmody  in  the  church. 
They  call  it  a medicine  for  the  soul ; and 
they  add,  “ Although  sorno  one  may  be 
ignorant  of  the  Latin  words,  yet  he  should 
suppi  icantly  refer  the  intention  of  his 
hcort  to  those  things  which  are  to  be 
asked  of  God.  And  after  the  officea,  such 
a pereon  ought  to  pray  secretly,  in  Saxon, 
for  mercy  and  remission  of  his  sina,  and 
for  the  repose  of  the  dead."1l  The  carly 
canons  required  the  faithful  to  assist  at 
vespere  as  well  as  at  mass.  In  one  church 
at  Lugano  I observed  it  was  a custom  for 
layinen  to  go  into  the  choir,  and  sing  the 

• Italia  Sacra,  Toni.  I.  3. 

+ Gerbort,  dc  Cantu  Sacra,  Tum,  I.  158. 

J In  Lib.  II.  Car.  101. 

i Serra. IV. 

|i  Jnan.  Devot.  Instit.  Canon,  Lib.  II.  tit. 'iv.  1. 

Ii  Can.  27. 


canonical  hours  Uke  monks.  In  Verona 
thore  were  tive  oratorios,  where  many  youths 
uscd  to  assemble  on  festivals  to  recito  the 
hours  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  after  vvhich  the 
Gospel  would  be  explained  to  them  by  a 
priest.*  Young  women,  in  the  castles  of 
our  ancestore,  used  to  follow  the  advice  of 
St.  Jerome,  when  he  requires  that  a daugh- 
ter  should  recite  the  hours  of  matins, 
tierce,  sext,  nones,  and  that  with  lighted 
tapers  she  should  offer  the  vesper  sacrifice.! 
Indeed  the  intention  of  the  Church  is 
sufficiently  seeu  in  the  indulgences  which 
she  bestows  on  all  the  faithful  who  assist 
at  matins  and  lauds,  and  at  the  firet  and 
second  vespera,  as  also  at  the  lesser  hours 
of  Christmas,!  and  Corpus  Christi. § At 
the  consecration  of  the  Church  of  St 
Mary  at  Ferentinum,  in  the  year  1191, 
the  office  began  in  the  evening,  at  which 
assisted  a great  multitudo  of  laics  as  well 
as  clergy  from  Catnpagna  and  the  Mari- 
time Provinces.  The  people  remained 
without  the  church  during  the  night 
watcbing  the  relics  which  were  under 
illuminatcd  tents,  and  singing  “ Use  est 
vera  fraternitas."  On  all  sides  a song,  and 
a jubilation  of  laymen  and  of  women, 
never  ceased  throughout  the  whole  night|| 
In  one  of  the  Capitularios  which  Da- 
cherius  brought  to  light  after  lying  in  dust 
for  more  tlian  eight  hundrcd  years,  we 
read  as  follows : — “ It  is  to  be  intiinatcd, 
that  the  appropriate  responsos  should  be 
said  to  the  sacerdotal  salutations  ; for  not 
only  clerks  and  priests,  dedicated  to  God, 
should  offer  the  response,  but  ali  the  devout 
people  ought  to  answer  with  consonant 
voice."1i  By  several  councils  in  the  time 
of  Charlemogne  it  was  decreed  tliat  “ a 
laic  in  the  church  should  repeat  the  psalms 
and  responses,  but  not  the  allelujah.”** 
The  people,  as  we  see  in  Catliolic  countries 
at  present,  knew  the  psalms  by  heart. 
“ Facile  psalmi  memoria  retinentur,"  says 
Nicetius,  “ si  frequenter  psallantur.  In 
psalmis  Christi  sacramenta  cantantur.”!! 
An  affecting  instance  of  tliis  knowledge  is 
presented  in  the  history  of  Spain.  When 
the  Catbolic  anny  under  Ferdinand  and 

* Italia  .Sacra,  V.664,  + Epist.  LVII. 

; Sixt.  V.  Bref.  1586. 

I Urban  V.  126-1,  Martin  V.  1429. 
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I sabella  entered  Moclin  in  solemn  state, 
with  the  Standard  of  the  cross  borne  in 
the  advance,  they  were  accompanied  by 
a band  of  priests  and  friars,  with  the  choir 
of  the  royal  chapel,  chanting  the  hymn 
“Te  Deum  Inudamus.”  As  they  were 
inoving  through  the  streets  in  this  solemn 
manner,  evcry  sound  hushed  excepting  the 
anthem  of  the  choir,  they  suddenly  heard, 
issuing  as  it  were  from  under  ground,  a 
chorus  of  voices,  chanting  the  words.  “ Be- 
nedictum qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini.” 
The  procession  paused  in  wonder.  The 
voices  were  those  of  Christian  captives, 
who  were  confined  in  subterraneous  dun- 
geons.  The  heart  of  1 tabella  was  greatly 
touched : she  ordered  the  captives  to  be 
drawn  forth  from  their  cells ; and  then 
these  poor  creature»  came  forth,  wasted  by 
hunger,  half  naked,  and  in  chains.  Many 
of  them  were  brave  knights  who  had  been 
wounded  and  mode  prisoneis  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Count  of  Cabra. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  fami- 
liarity  of  the  people  with  the  ecclesiastical 
offices,  is  a fact  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages  of  which  many  modern  readers  inay 
not  have  been  prepared  to  hear : for  un- 
doubtedly,  in  latter  times,  after  »o  long  a 
period  hus  elapsed  since  the  removal  of  the 
blessed  source  of  light  and  warmth,  when 
the  public  mind  and  mnnners  have  lieen 
so  estranged  from  the  snperoatural  tone  of 
faith,  when  the  only  thirst  recognised  is 
for  delusive  streams,  when  the  only  pTO- 
vision  made  is  for  mere  material  interests, 
— men  lose  ali  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  sublime  and  beautiful  liturgy  of  the 
church  ; and  in  compliance  with  their 
weakness,  the  solemn  proses,  the  venerable 
hymns,  are  either  omitted  altogether,  or 
else  passed  over  in  haste,  as  something 
frivolous  or  obsolete,  in  which  there  is  no 
interest  taken.  There  remain  but  a few 
men,  lovers  of  antiquity,  in  whose  minds 
the  idea  of  the  divine  office  is  mingled 
with  a certain  Virgilian  sadness,  as  if  it 
were  a thing  that  had  been ; and  who  can- 
uot  but  feel  in  some  degree  the  affiiction 
of  the  prophet  when  be  cried,  “ How  is 
thegold  obscured,  the  best  colour  changed!” 
“ Dispersi  sunt  lapides  sanctuarii  in  capite 
omnium  platearum.”  But  some  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  what  existed  in  ages  of 
faith,  from  what  we  find  in  countries 
wholly  Catholic  at  present,  where  is  stili 
fullillcd  the  prayer  of  the  church  in  the 
benediction  of  the  paschal  candle — that  in 
which  she  desire»  that  her  courts  may 
resound  with  the  great  voice  of  the  people. 


Mabillon  speaks  of  many  secular  men,  i 
kings  and  nobles,  who  used,  like  Alfred  and  i 
St.  Louis,  to  recite  the  Breviary  every 
day.*  The  young  and  old,  the  poor  and 
rich,  persona  of  both  sexes  and  of  ali  con- 
ditions,  used  to  know  these  compositiora 
by  heart,  and  would  love  to  returu  to  them 
with  the  course  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
and  to  sing  them  with  the  utmost  fervour, 
uttering  so  ready  and  so  cordial  an  “Arnen,” 
as  plainly  spoke  a personal  and  profound  ‘ 
convicti on  of  their  justice.  In  fact,  for 
many  natu  res.  the  soul  being  imbued  with 
the  melody  of  the  different  Catholic  hymns, 
psalms,  and  proses,  was  thought  to  be  an 
essentiai  part  of  educadon,  and  almost  as 
important  os  a knowledge  of  the  catechism  ; 
for,  os  the  ancients  held  that  it  was 
necessary  to  be  a musician  to  understand 
the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  so  it  seemed  that, 
without  a knowledge  of  music,  the  philo- 
sophy  of  the  Catholic  ('hurch,  could  not 
be  understood.  The  truth  is,  that  with 
our  fathers  domestic  or  patriarchal  had  not 
superseded  Catholic  and  Christian  man- 
ners;  the  dividi ng  and  appropriatingspirit 
had  not  destroyed  that  of  diffusion ; men 
had  not  become  so  formed  to  hahits  of  i 
savage  ferine  seclusion  as  to  make  their 
heorths  their  altar ; the  entertainments, 
the  conversations  of  their  domestic  circle, 
were  not  dearer  to  them  than  the  public 
offices  of  religion ; the  festivul  had  not 
yielded  to  the  bonquet,  nor  the  benediction  i 
to  the  amusements  of  eveni  ng  society.  The 
churches  being  the  assemblies  inost  gene- 
rally  and  dearly  loved,  careful  and  curious 
provision  was  made  for  the  edificarion  of 
the  laity,  by  maintaining  the  solemn  offices 
unmaimed,  and  by  celebrating  them  as  the 
church  prescribed.  In  those  grave  times,  j 
when  men  deeply  felt  the  utter  incom- 
patibility  of  revereuce  with  levity,  offices, 
however  rapidly  recited,  were  not  mudlated 
or  passed  over  in  nn  inarticulate  and  con- 
fused  manner.  For  no  man,  vested  in 
sacred  or  any  public  digni ty,  could  then 
have  been  accused  of  forming  an  exception 
to  the  general  character  of  the  human  race, 
as  we  find  it  designated  by  Homer,  when 
he  speaks  of  fitpAtrav  avQpvmw.  The  words 
read  by  the  priest  for  ali  were,  as  Mabillon 
observes,  to  be  pronounced  aloud,  that  those  j 
who  assisted  could  hear  them. f ln  places  i 
the  farthest  removed  from  centres  of  faith  :| 
and  fervour,  the  offices  were  stili  celebrated 
uccording  to  the  universal  custom  of  the 
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church — for  it  was  the  desire  of  the  holy 
and  fervent,  not  that  of  the  seornful  and 
indifferent,  which  was  consulted  during  the 
middle  age» ; on  account  of  which  judg- 
ment,  let  no  one  attuch  blatne  to  former 
guides,  since  it  was  an  evidence  of  their 
wisdom  to  reject  the  policy  that  would  re- 
quire things  to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
Standard,  in  order  to  please  the  weakest. 
To  prove  this,  we  nced  only  observe  how 
the  1'reator  himself  deals  with  men ; for 
the  beauty  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
natural  world,  which  are  also  a sacred 
scripture,  or  a kind  of  holy  office,  are  not 
proportioned  to  the  capacities  of  children, 
but  it  is  only  as  men  approach  to  the 
highest  cultivation  of  which  their  intelli- 
gence  is  ansceptible,  that  they  can  fully 
appreciate  them.  By  adhering  uniformly 
to  the  Roman  offices,  the  strong  were  sup- 
plied  with  the  nourishment  appropriate  to 
the  wants  of  their  intelligence,  without 
neglecting  the  intereat»  of  the  weak : for 
besides  that  their  particular  wants  could 
easily  be  supplied,  it  was  well  known 
that  they  are  always  attracted  and  pleased 
by  meeting  with  what  contains  more  than 
they  can  fully  m aster,  in  the  same  manner 
as  children  are  ravished  at  the  worka  and 
voice  of  nature.  It  is  not  merely  the  ex- 
pert  swimmer  who  loves  to  behold  the 
ocean  stream ; children  too  are  delighted 
when  they  look  down  upon  its  profound 
abyss,  and  listen  to  its  foaming  lide.  So 
do  the  humble  and  illiterate  contemplate 
with  awe  the  mystic  solemnities  of  the 
church,  and  in  an  extacy  of  the  most  sweet 
impriaomnent,  listen  to  her  lofty  aong. 

In  conformity  with  these  principies,  the 
divine  o dices  were  not  merely  celebrated 
in  cathedrals  and  monasteries,  but  also  in 
ali  churches,  from  the  sixth  century.  The 
canona  of  the  Council  of  Lyons,  in  the 
year  475,  commanded  clerks  who  should 
be  in  villages  to  assist  at  matins.  It  was 
decreed  in  the  year  787,  in  Englaml,  by  a 
council,  that  every  church  should  discharge 
its  conrse  of  cononical  hours  with  rever- 
ence ; and  King  Edgar,  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, decreed  that  the  bells  should  be 
tolled  at  the  regular  hours  to  give  notice 
to  the  people.  The  same  custom  prevailed 
in  France, — “so  far,”  adds  Mabillon, 
“ were  the  laity  of  those  ages  from  con- 
sidering  it  a proof  of  great  religion  to  hear 
a mass  on  days  of  obligation."*  In  fact, 
so  habituuted  were  tlie  laity  to  lind  conso- 
lation  and  assistance  in  the  regular  offices 
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of  the  church,  that  when,  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies  of  evil  days,  a new  order  arose, 
illustrioris  for  the  sanctity  and  learning 
for  its  members,  but  so  instituted  as  to  be 
obliged  to  abandon  their  public  celebration 
for  active  combat,  the  fact  of  its  havipg 
churches  without  choirs  was  adduced  as  a 
serious  charge  against  it ; and  that,  not  by 
the  religious  of  the  ancient  orders  who  ad- 
hered  to  them,  but  by  secular  magistrates 
and  lawyers,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
lay  society.*  St.  Caesarius,  of  Aries,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  laymen  who 
used  to  come  to  matins  and  to  complin, 
used  to  recite  homilies  and  possages  from 
the  sacred  Scripture»  and  from  the  passions 
of  the  martyr».  From  the  ninth  century 
we  find,  in  the  books  of  every  age,  that 
the  octs  of  St.  Stephen,  which  according 
to  the  Roman  ritual,  were  alone  read  at 
mass,  are  given  in  the  vulgar  tongue;  for, 
after  having  been  read  in  Latin,  they  used 
to  be  sung  in  the  vulgar  language  to  the 
people. f It  is  a favourite  opinion  with 
those  who  feel  no  regret  for  the  abandou- 
ment  of  ancient  discipline,  that  the  devo- 
tional  assiduity  of  men  in  the  churches  in 
the  middle  ages,  was  not  combined  with 
spiritual  piety,  or  the  habit  of  mental 
prayer.  On  referring,  however,  to  the 
books  of  that  time,  we  find  this  opinion 
hos  no  other  foundation  but  the  abuse  to 
which  the  best  iustitutions  are  always 
liable.  Constant  allusion  is  made  to  the 
maxim  of  St.  Augustin,  “Non  clamans  sed 
amans  cantat  in  aure  Dei."  It  was  the  edict 
of  the  bleased  Benedict,  “ Sic  stemus  ud 
psallendum  ut  mens  nostra  concordet  voci 
noatric.  Non  in  clamosa  voce,”  saith  he, 
“sed  in  puritate  cordis  et  compunctione 
lacrymarum  nos  exaudiri  sciamus.”  J — 
Prayer  is  of  the  heart,  not  of  the  lips,” 
says  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  shows  elsewhere  that  the 
psalmody  and  long  offices  of  the  choir  are 
not  on  that  account  to  be  blamed,  but  to 
be  animated  with  the  fervour  of  internal 
love.||  The  remembrance  of  having  pro- 
nouflced  one  verse  without  a firm  atten- 
tion  during  the  office  of  matins,  upon  which 
he  was  tlien  meditating  in  the  church, 
according  to  his  custom,  after  singing  it 
with  the  clergy,  was  sufficient  to  induce 
Kaynaldus,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  to  rc- 

* Pasquier  Rcchcrchcs  de  la  France,  Lib.  III. 
44.  t Gerbert,  de  Canto  bacra,  I.  390. 

f In  Krirul.  c.  ‘40.  52. 

§ De  Anima.  I.ib.  III.  cap.  29. 

}|  Annot.  Elucid.  Allegor,  in  Matthsnm,  Lib. 
II.  2. 
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commence  it  from  thc  heginuing ; which 
devout  exercise  detained  him  till  thc  break 
of  day.  Thia  waa  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fonrtecnth  century.* * * § 

"In  the  ecclesiastical  song,  wc  do  not 
regulate  our  judgmcnt  by  the  rules  of  the 
theatre,"  says  Cardinal  Bona,  following  St. 
Jeronie;  “ao  that  if  there  be  any  child 
n i t h an  indifferent  voice,  yet  if  he  haa  good 
works,  he  ia  a sweet  singer  before  God.” 
“Alaa!”  criea  St.  Augustin,  "quam  multi 
sonant  voce,  et  corde  muti  aunt  1 Cantat 
I Deo,  qui  vivit  Deo." 

The  celestial  music  consists  in  the  con- 
templation  of  God,  in  exultation  of  mind, 
and  in  immortality  of  body.  " Neither 
sweet  music,"  says  the  wise  Aacetic,  “nor 
hymni,  nor  holy  books,  nor  beautiful  trea- 
tiaes,  nor  the  presence  of  good  men,  nor 
of  devout  brethren,  can  proli  t much  when 
we  are  deserted  by  grace,  and  left  to  our 
own  poverty.”  “The  prayer  of  the  mouth," 
says  i.ouis  of  Blois,  "ia  like  the  straw; 
and  that  of  the  heart  ia  the  grain.  Theae 
two  joined  together  are  favourably  heard 
by  God."f  Another  spiritual  writer,  ex- 
horting  the  novices,  when  asaiating  at  the 
| divine  offices,  to  cherish  the  most  fervent 
devotion,  in  imitation  of  the  angelic  hier- 
archy,  adda,  “ For  ali  acta,  if  viewed  of 
1 thernselves,  sejiarated  from  elevation  of 
mind,  are  like  dead  bodies  lying  on  the 
ground;  but  if  that  spirit  of  life,  which 
the  mind  can  receive  from  God,  begins  to 
blow,  then  inxtantly  they  rise,  and  declare 
the  glory  of  God.";  We  road  in  the  canona 
of  Crodogang,  that  “ the  singers  must  be 
bumble  and  devout  men,”  “quorum  melo- 
dis animos  populi  circumstantia  ad  memo- 
riam amoremque  coelestium  non  solum 
sublimitate  verborum,  sed  etiam  suavitate 
sonorum,  qua:  dicantur  erigat.  ”§ 

The  most  expresa  and  minute  rules  were 
given  to  regulate  the  external  behaviour  in 
the  churches.  The  canona  of  the  Synod  of 
of  Risbach,  in  the  diocese  of  Ratispon, 
held  in  the  year  799,  commence  with  these 
words,  “ ln  ade  sacra  ne  strepunto ; ne 
ambulanto ; ante  finem  rei  divina  ne  ex- 
ccdunto."||  The  decrees  of  Crodogang 
descend  to  such  particular  details  as  to 
direct  their  censure  against  those  loathsome 
gnttural  feats  which  the  E asteriis  hold  in 

* Italia  Sacra,  I.  383. 

t Instit.  Spirit.  c.  8. 

! P.  Jo&n.  a Jesa  Maria  Inatxuct.  Novehorum, 
III.  1. 

§ Crodogangi  Regula  Canonic.  cap.  50,  apud 
Dachcr.  Spicileg.  Tom.  I. 

||  Gcimaaia  Sacra,  Tom.  II.  110. 


horror,  though  at  present  in  the  most 
civiliaed  nations  of  the  West  they  are 
practised  every  where  with  effrontery.  1 n 
this  prohibition  one  discovers  the  gentle 
courtesy  of  the  middle  ages,  for  the  words 
of  the  canon  are,  " ut  infirmis  mentibus 
non  vertatur  in  nauseam."*  Speaking  un- 
necessarily  in  the  Church  subjected  offend- 
ers  to  heavy  ecclesiastical  censu  res  in  the 
middle  ages  as  well  as  in  primitive  times.  + 
“ To  external  reverence  in  the  Church," 
says  Cardinal  Bona,  “belong  the  keeping  a 
watch  upon  the  senses,  the  eomposition  of 
the  outward  man,  the  tone  of  voice,  gTavity 
of  manner,  decency  qf  habit,  and  the  observ- 
ance  of  all  ceremony  and  prescribed  rite; 
that  the  knees  be  bent,  that  we  stand.  sit,  rise 
again,  and  incline  as  the  occasion  requires, 
that  nothing  may  appear  which  can  offend 
the  beholders.”  1 Cnssian,§  and  St.  Bene- 
dict||  sanction  the  custom  of  gitting  hnmbly 
and  modestly  in  the  Church,  when  the 
occasion  permits.  Iu  the  decrees  collected 
by  Ivres  de  Chartres,  we  read  that  the 
dergy  are  to  teach  the  people  to  kneel  at 
mass  during  Lent ; bnt  that  on  Sundays 
and  festivals  no  knee  should  be  bent  from 
eve  to  eve,  but  that  all  were  to  pray  stand- 
ing,  according  to  ancient  discipline  attested 
by  Tertullian,1[  and  St.  Iremetts,**  and 
enforced  by  the  Council  of  N ice,  f f which 
had  never  been  interrupted  in  monasteries; 
Paul,  the  deacon,  speaking  of  the  monks 
of  Monte  Casino,  expressly  mentions  that 
they  never  bent  the  knee  at  the  public 
office  on  Sundays,  nor  on  any  day  between 
Easter  and  Pentecost.  J J The  custom  of 
resting  one  knee  only  on  the  enrth  is  de-  1 
nounced  in  this  collection,  as  having  an 
indecorous  resemblance  with  the  act  of  the  ' 
Jews  who  mocked  our  Eord.§§  In  the 
tenth  century,  during  the  canon  of  the 
mass,  men  lay  prostrate  on  the  earth  ; bnt 
towards  the  period  of  the  great  ontbreak 
of  heresy  in  the  fifteenth  centuby,  the 
piety  of  men  be  carne  so  cold,  that  one 
bishop  published  ten  days  of  indulgence  to 
those  who  should  remain  at  mass  until  the 
end,  and  his  successor  continued  it  to  all 
truly  penitent  and  confessed,  provided  they 
remained  on  their  knees,  from  the  elevation 
of  the  holy  Encharist  to  the  elevation  of 


• Reg.  Can.  cap.  15,  apud  Dachcr  Spicilfg. 
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the  ctialice : so  languid  was  the  piety  of 
that  time.*  No  one  instructed  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  ages  of  faith,  was  dis- 
jwsed  to  consider  such  injunctions  as  frivo- 
lous.  “ Harmony  in  the  body,”  says  Flato, 
“ appears  always  to  be  adjusted  for  the 
sake  of  sympathy  in  the  soul.”f  “ They 
who  pray,"  says  St.  Augustin,  “ fashion 
their  limbs  in  accordance  with  the  act  of 
snpplication  when  they  bend  their  knees, 
or  extend  their  hands,  or  prostrate  them- 
selves  on  the  ground,  although  their  in- 
visible  will  and  intention  of  heart  be  known 
to  God,  and  he  does  not  want  these  signs 
that  the  human  mind  may  be  revenled  to 
him,  yet  by  them,  man  excites  himself 
more  to  pray  and  groan  hnmbly  and  fer- 
vently,  and  1 know  not  how,  while  these 
movements  of  the  body  must  have  been 
preceded  by  a movement  of  the  mind, 
nevertbeless  by  means  of  the  externa!  and 
vigible  act,  the  internal  and  invisible  is 
increased,  and  thus  what  preceded,  is  aug- 
mented  by  what  follows.”]  It  was  but 
natural  that  before  the  invention  of  print- 
ing,  the  use  of  books  by  the  people  in  the 
churches  should  not  have  been  general. 
In  the  fifteenth  centtiry,  a prayer-book  for 
the  ase  of  the  people  in  England,  entitled 
the  Festival,  resembling  those  at  present 
in  use,  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  \Vorde. 
The  Psalter,  the  Gospela,  the  Acts,  as  also 
ali  the  Collecta,  Epistles,  and  Gospels,  for 
the  whole  year,  were  translated  into  Eng- 
lish  by  Richard,  a religious  hermit  in  the 
reign  of  King  Ilenry  11.  The  archives  of 
the  churches  of  St.  Severin,  at  llordeaux, 
of  Seniis,  l.aon,  and  Rheims,  makemention 
of  missals  which  were  enclosed  in  an  iron 
cage  attached  to  a pillar  in  the  nave,  so 
that  the  hand  could  enter  through  the  bars 
to  turn  over  the  pages.  Many  of  the  laity 
who  repeated  the  office,  knew  most  of  it 
by  heart ; others  had  manuscript  leaves 
to  assist  their  memory.  When  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  took  leave  of  King  Charles  V. 
of  France,  at  Faris,  Christine  de  Fison 
says,  that  he  begged  that  he  would  give 
him  one  of  his  books  of  hours,  saying,  that 
he  would  pray  to  God  for  him.  The  king 
presented  him  with  two,  one  liltle,  the 
other  great.  § The  prayer-book  of  C harles- 
le-Chauve,  which  with  his  Bible,  is  in  the 
king’s  library,  at  Paris,  is  bound  richly, 
covered  with  precioos  stones  and  with  bas- 
reliefs  in  ivory  of  the  most  curious  work- 

• Mabillon,  Prrfat.  in.  V.  Sspcul.  Bcncd.  i 6. 

t De  Repub.  Lib.  X. 

! De  Cura  pro  Mortuis. 

$ Livre  dc  Faii,  &c.  Lib.  III.  c.  45. 


manship.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Castle  of 
St.  Ouen,  belonging  to  the  knights  of  the 
Order  of  the  Star,  founded  by  King  John, 
there  was  a book  for  their  use  in  French 
prose,  which  is  noticed  in  the  catalogue  of 
(he  library  of  Charles  V.*  In  the  library 
of  Flasantia,  may  be  seen  the  Psalter  of 
the  Empress  Engelberge,  wife  of  Louis  1 1. 
written  with  her  own  hand  in  the  year 
B47.  How  early  the  use  of  devotional 
manuscripts  prevailed  in  secular  life  may 
be  found  attested  even  on  the  ancient 
sepulchres,  as  on  that  affecting  tomb  which 
faces  tbe  monument  of  Dagobert,  in  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  where  a young  prin- 
cess  is  reprcsented  in  the  attitude  of  death, 
with  her  poor  little  book  of  hours  pressed 
against  her  bosom.  The  rosary,  however, 
was  the  most  ordinary  devotion  of  the 
people  in  a devout  and  meditative  age, 
when  men  had  leisure  for  contemplation. 
This  was  not  instituted  by  the  Venerable 
Bede,  as  the  English  word  beads  has  led 
some  to  suppose,  for  in  the  English  coun- 
cils  the  Eatin  word  Iteltedus  is  used,  which 
Ducange  derives  from  tbe  Saxon  word, 
belt.  There  is  aomething  which  remark- 
ably  evinces  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages 
in  the  advice  which  we  find  given  to  assist 
men  at  their  devotion  and  to  nourish  the 
fervour  of  their  piety.  TheChurch  herself 
prays  that  what  we  cannot  celebrate  with 
worthy  minds  we  may,  at  least,  attend 
with  humble  Service. f “When  cold  in 
prayer,"  says  one  writer,  “consider  how 
many  servants  of  God  are  then  at  their 
prayers,  shedding  tears  of  devotion,  in 
forest  cells  and  monasteries,  and  in  the 
basilica  of  the  martyrs,  and  do  you  now  in 
spirit  join  yourself  to  them.”]:  To  this 

refers  also  what  St.  Ignatius  calls  the  pre- 
lude  of  composition  of  place,  as  when  men 
were  told  to  imagine  themselves  actually 
present  at  the  different  scenes  recorded  in 
the  GospeL  In  the  history  of  Eeopold, 
Archduke  of  Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand,  II.  there  is  given  an  account  of 
his  private  papers,  in  which  he  drew  up 
certain  rules  for  his  devotions.  In  the 
manner  of  assisting  at  moss,  he  says,  “At 
the  Gospel,  1 will  Tisten  to  the  words  as  if 
they  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  were  addressed  to  me  alone." 
Thee,  too,  Leopold,  of  Tuscany,  among 
the  worthies  of  antique  days,  let  this  hum- 
ble  page  commemorate,  whom  in  the  church 

* Lebeuf,  Hist.  du  Dioceae  de  Paris,  Tom.  III. 
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I of  the  Annunciata,  at  Klorence,  I beheld 
; on  the  feativul  of  the  Kativity  of  the 
Hlessed  Virgin  : for  when  at  solemn  nrass 
the  book  of  the  Gospels  wus  brought  to 
thee  after  the  deacon  had  read  therefrom, 
lowly  ainking  on  thy  bended  kuees,  thou 
didat  kis.s  it  deroutly,  and  then  with  palms 
! inverted  hide  thy  face,  at  which  moment  I 
1 remarked  sotne  cheeks  down  which  stole  a 
tear.  That  going  up  to  the  offiering  at 
niuas,  wa«  a solem n and  impressi  ve  thing 
which  the  people  in  many  places  ha  ve  been 
unwillingtoabandon.  St.  Kmanuel,  bishop 
of  Cremona,  in  the  year  1 17U,  cclebrating 
j mivw,  and  refusing  to  receive  the  oblations 
of  those  who  came  up  to  the  offering  wear- 
, ing  long  hair  like  women,  the  men  who 
werc  rejected,  retired  to  the  door,  and  cut 
off  their  hair  with  their  knives  or  swords, 
rather  than  suffer  such  a privation  for  its 
sake.*  Similarly  it  was  the  basilica  of  St. 
Reter,  at  Spoleto,  which  was  made  to 
attest  the  soleum  act  of  the  citizens,  who 
on  giving  themselve»  to  the  pontiff,  cut  otf 
their  hair  and  beards,  being  the  first  of  the 
laingobards  to  renounce  that  ancient  dis- 
| tinction  of  their  race.  f 

The  distribution  of  blessed  bread  among 
all  who  assisted  at  high  mass,  which  each 
house  in  the  parish  used  to  offer  in  tum, 
wos  another  ancient  rite,  originating  in  the 
eulogia,  which  was  the  surplus  of  bread 
offered  by  the  faithful  for  the  altar,  that 
was  Id  esset  l by  the  priest,  and  distributed 
to  all  who  did  not  communicate,  and  to 
children.t  The  names  of  the  offerers  were 
inserted  in  diptycha  and  recited  from  the 
altar.  § Thus  Dagobert  is  related  to  ha  ve 
given  many  things  to  the  churches,  in  order 
that  on  Sundays  and  festivals  his  name 
might  be  inscribed  in  the  book  of  life.|| 
We  fintl  the  names  of  Otho  the  Great,  and 
of  his  wife  Adelheid,  of  Bruno,  Archbishop 
of  Cologne,  and  of  Otho’s  brother  William, 
Archbishop  of  Mayence,  of  the  sons  of 
Otho,  and  of  forty-four  other  persons, 
nobles  and  religious  in  the  ancient  diptych 
of  the  monas  ter  y of  St.  Maximin  at  Treves. 
In  Italy  where  the  young  are  so  exquisitely 
formed  and  endowed  with  such  a refined 
and  spiritual  look,  having  lines  so  beauti- 
I fully  pencilled  that  their  countenances 
. resemble  those  of  angels  in  the  paintings 
: of  Guido  the  Bolognese,  one  must  be  often 
struck  with  the  tender  piety  evinced  by 

• (talia  Sarra,  Tom.  IV.  605.  t Ib.  I. 
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poorchildren  in  tbe  eburchea:  antl  methinks 
it  explains  somewhat  of  the  middle  apes 
to  behold  these  innocents,  with  gannents 
so  rough,  and  figures  so  soft  and  delicate, 
praying  by  tbemselvea  with  the  utmost 
fervour  and  recollection.  It  appears  that 
great  care  was  employed  in  excluding  from 
the  churches  whatever  might  distract  the 
minds  of  the  people ; for  which  purpose 
there  was  a multitude  of  minor  clerkj  | 
employed  who  had  not  strictly  orders.  Ia 
early  days,  the  danger  of  intemiption  from 
the  pagana,  made  the  porters  of  great  con- 
se<(uence.  When  Pope  St.  Cornelius  was 
elected  in  254,  the  Koman  Church  had 
forty-four  priests  and  one  bnndred  and  i! 
eight  minister*.  The  proportion  of  the 
latter  increased  since  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine, and  for  fivehundred  years  the  churches 
were  magnificently  serred.  By  many  ile- 
crees,  as  that  of  the  C onncil  of  Salatmrg,  ia 
the  year  1386,  the  penalty  of  suspension 
was  to  be  incurred  by  such  of  the  clergy  as 
fuiled  in  pnying  dne  attention  to  the  con- 
dition  of  the  vestments,  ornamenta,  and 
sncred  vesaels  of  the  altar.*  To  presem 
the  Cathedral  of  Pientina  in  ita  original 
beauty.  Pius  11.  its  founder  published  a 
decree  in  the  year  1362,  pronouncing  the 
serer  est  censuros  on  any  one  who  shotild 
violate  the  wh  i tenes»  of  the  walls  aad 
columna. f Fleury  and  Chardon  remarl. 
that  the  saintsof  the  early  ages,  in  attend- 
ing  with  such  care  to  extemal  things,  were  j 
not  occupied  abont  trifles.  They  under- 
stood  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  the  silence,  decorum, 
order  of  the  discipline,  and  the  majesty  of 
the  ceremonies.  Services  of  this  nature 
were  not  then  delegated  tovulgarhirelings 
of  ferocious  mati  ne rs.  but  to  spiritual  per- 
sons in  whom  meekness  sweetened  duty- 
Women  were  never  to  approach  the  altar 
to  discharge  any  ministry.;  By  the  Conn- 
cil  of  Chtilons  in  6*50,  as  by  many  others, 
no  one  wearing  artns  was  to  presume  to 
enter  the  church.  “ We  who  are  always 
surronnded  with  the  arms  of  legitimate 
empire,"  says  Theodosius  the  younger. 

'•  and  who  should  Ite  constantly  attended 
by  an  armed  company,  nevertheless  when 
about  to  enter  the  temple  of  God,  leave  our 
weajtons  outside.’’  The  Council  of  Slen- 
gastatl,  however,  admitted  of  one  excep- 
tion  in  favour  of  the  king.  At  the  time 
when  the  Normans  were  in  military  pos- 
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session  of  the  country,  Count  Rodulf,  oue 
of  their  chieftains,  came  to  the  Abbey  of 
Monte  Casino  with  the  intention  of  takiug 
the  abbot  prisoner,  yet  on  enteting  the 
church  he  left  his  anus  as  usual,  says  the 
chronicle,  outside,  of  which  the  servants 
of  tlie  abbey  proceeded  to  toke  an  advan- 
tage  that  could  only  be  excused  by  the 
danger  of  their  position.*  Inlike  manner, 
wheu  Desiderius,  a young  prinoe  of  Bene- 
ventum, came  there  with  his  company,  we 
read  that  tbe  servants  were  left  outside 
the  door,  ostensibly  for  the  sake  of  guard- 
ing  the  swords  and  borses,  though  in  renlity 
it  was  to  provide  for  the  escape  of  the  princo, 
through  a postern  in  the  church,  in  order 
to  accomplish  his  desire  of  embracing  the 
monastic  habit.-)-  YVhen  in  the  year  1406, 
at  Baris,  some  serjeantahad  seized  during 
the  divine  office  in  the  Church  of  St. 
■I  aeques  de  la  Boucherie,  a criminal  who 
had  retired  there,  the  divine  «ervice  in- 
stantly  eeased,  and  interdicta  were  fulmi- 
uated  which  were  not  loosened  until  the 
sentence  of  reparation  had  been  passed. 
1 n the  book  before  the  last,  we  had  occa- 
sion  to  revert  to  the  law  and  custom  of 
asylums,  for  in  the  middle  ages,  we  read 
of  men  taking  aanctuary  where  now  they 
take  vengeance.  Who  is  not  moved  at 
hearing  that  in  times  of  the  greatest  dis- 
order  and  misery,  there  was  always  one 
city  of  refuge,  which  never  beheld  the 
liorrid  images  of  war,  where  no  gentle 
loving  spirit  was  constrained  to  recoil  in 
terror : 

rap&rjrrav  ^nXrdv  r , tfdt  Xttyov  hnrtojfOiT^v 

ivuv  an  dxpard-nj t k 6f>v6us  vtvovra  vvrjaai,  1 

where  no  one,  howevcr  dariug,  was  ever 
seen  even  to  enter  KiKopvdfitvat  uiSttni  vdA  KU1 
for  the  act  of  1’hilippe-le-BeI,  who  entered 
the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  on  horseback, 
on  retuming  to  Baris  after  his  victory  in 
I lauders,  was  like  a sinister  omen  of  future 
impiety,  and  only  iu  character  with  the 
tyrant,  who  had  pushed  his  sails  into  the 
temple  and  spared  not  even  Christ 's  vicar 
in  his  wrath.  The  reverence  due  to  the 
sacred  mysteries  was  accurately  stated  and 
strictly  maintained.  It  was  reserved  for 
the  faithful  of  later  times  to  behold  in  their 
sauctuaries  the  boasting  of  those  who  hate 
Cod  in  the  midst  of  his  solemnity — “ Et 
gloriati  sunt  qui  oderant  te  in  medio 

* Chronie.  S.  Monasl.  Casincnsis,  Lib.  II.  c.  71. 

t Id.  Lib.  III.  c.  2. 
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solemnitatis  tute."*  “ ConBider,  my  be- 
loved,"  says  St.  Ephrem  of  Edessa,  “ with 
what  fear  those  staud  before  the  throne, 
who  wait  on  a mortui  king.  How  much 
more  does  it  behove  us  to  appear  before 
the  heavenly  King  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling,  and  with  awful  gravi ty.”f  “ II  ere 
were,”  as  St.  Chrysostom  says,  “ greater 
symbola  tban  the  holy  of  holies  contained, 
for  here  was  not  the  cherabim — here  were 
not  the  urn  and  the  manna,  and  the  tubles 
of  stone,  and  the  rod  of  Aaron,  but  the 
body  arui  blood  of  our  Lord.”{  “ Truly 
tremendous,"  he  cries,  “ are  the  mysteries 
of  the  church — truly  tremendous  are  our 
altars.”§  The  custom  of  standing  during 
the  divine  offices  is  indicated  in  the  nume 
given  to  the  wooden  recesses  in  the  choir 
of  collegiate  churches,  though  at  the  lessous 
all  were  permitted  to  be  seatod,  after  the 
example  of  Christ  among  the  doctors;  and 
holy  men  speaking  of  this  practice,  remark 
the  8aying  of  Aristotle,  that  by  sitting  and 
resting,  the  mind  becomes  wiBe.||  A very 
ancient  inscription  which  was  formerly  on 
the  steps  of  the  pontiiical  chair  in  the 
Church  of  the  Vatican,  proves  that  it  was 
tbe  custom  at  Rome,  in  remote  times,  as 
it  stili  continues  to  be  in  many  countries, 
for  the  men  to  be  placed  on  one  side  of 
the  church  and  the  women  on  the  otber.^[ 
E very  emergency  is  provided  for  by  canon- 
ists  reapecting  the  celebration  of  the  Chris- 
tian  mysteries.  lf  a priest  in  saying  mass 
should  drop  dead  or  be  taken  iU,  so  as  to 
be  unable  to  proceed,  and  if  this  should 
bappen  before  the  censecration,  the  mass 
was  not  to  be  continued  by  another  priest ; 
but  if  it  be  after  the  consecration,  the  mass 
was  to  be  finished  by  another  priest,  though 
he  should  not  be  fasting,  in  order  that  the 
mysteries  migkt  not  be  left  hnperfect ; for 
the  eoclesiastical  precept  which  enjoins  the 
fast  was  to  give  way  to  the  necessity  of 
compieting  the  sacrifice.  As  the  canon 
says,  “ Since  we  are  all  one  in  Christ,  the 
diversity  of  persons  forms  no  contrariety." 
If  the  church  should  be  violated  or  pol- 
luted,  before  the  canon,  the  mass  was  to 
be  interrupted,  if  after  it,  to  be  complet- 
ed.  If  the  advance  of  an  enemy,  or 
the  breaking  in  of  a fiood,  or  any  ruin 
should  occasion  imminent  danger,  before 
the  canon,  the  mass  was  to  be  suspended,  if 
after  the  consecration,  the  priest  was  hastily 
to  receive  the  body  and  blood.  If  an 

* Ps.  xiii.  t Param.  XIX.  J In  Ps.  cxxxiii. 

$ Hum.  46.  []  Physic.  7. 

*1  Pauli  Aringhi  Roma  Subterranun,  p.  117. 
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enemy  of  the  Christian  religion  ahould 
threaten  the  prieat  with  death,  unless  he 
brake  oli  the  mas»,  the  canonists  said,  that 
the  prieat  was  bound  tu  continue,  though 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  whether  it  be  before 
or  after  the  consecration.  1’ope  (iregory 
VII.  being  wounded  on  the  head  by  an 
anamin,  who  favoured  King  Henry,  as  he 
aaid  tnass  on  the  night  of  Christmas,  did 
not  descend  from  the  altar  until  he  had 
finished  the  mass  which  he  had  begun- 
But  there  were  somc  occasions  when  it  was 
held  necessary  to  break  otf  the  mass,  even 
after  (he  consecration,  as  when  a dying 
child  was  to  be  baptised,  or  auy  one  waa 
to  be  confesaed  and  administered  being  at 
the  point  of  death,  who  otherwise  might 
have  died  without  the  sacramenta.* 

On  the  festi  val  of  St.  Michael,  as  the 
Christiana  were  asaembled  in  the  Isiand  of 
More,  and  St.  Francis  Xavier  was  at  the 
altar  saying  mass,  a violent  earthquake 
came  on  in  the  iniddle  of  the  sacrifice. 
'I  he  people  in  the  utmost  terror  fied  out  of 
the  cburch,  but  the  saint  remained  at  the 
altar  and  finished  the  sacred  mysteriea. 
The  barbarians  were  lost  in  astonishment 
on  beholding  a man  who  remained  itn- 
movealde,  while  the  rocks  and  the  moun- 
tains  trembled,  and  they  jndged  him  to  be 
divine,  f The  Archduke  Leopold  of  Aus- 
tris, son  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II. 
being  at  his  devotions  in  a church  at  Sals- 
feld,  and  the  artillery  of  the  enemy  begin- 
ning  to  roge,  and  tnc  balls  to  fly  on  all 
sides,  he  was  warned  of  his  danger,  but 
he  teplied,  “ that  no  one  could  injure  him 
while  he  was  so  near  his  God."  In  the 
Franciscan  convent,  at  Clonmel,  in  the 
midst  of  the  choir  was  the  stately  monu- 
ment  of  Edmund  Butler,  Baron  of  Cabir, 
all  of  marble,  with  very  curious  figures 
and  bas  relievos.  That  baron  being  at 
high  mass  in  the  monastery,  news  was 
brought  him  that  the  Earls  of  Ormond  and 
the  Barons  of  Dunboine,  his  relations,  were 
then  ravaging  his  lands.  He  was  no  way 
discomposed,  but  staid  till  the  mass  was 
finished,  and  then  marching  against  the 
invaders,  defeated  them.  J Louis  XII.  on 
entering  a church  to  hear  mass,  received  a 
letter,  which  was  known  to  contain  news 
of  great  importance  respecti  ng  the  success 
of  his  arms.  Nevertheless  he  would  not 
open  it  nutil  the  sacrifice  was  finished.  In 
these  ages,  men  otherwise  stecled  against 

• Bcncil.  XIV.  de  Smcrif.  Misste.  sect.  2.  105 — 
118.  * Bouhours,  I.  203. 

} Monast.  Hiber.  277. 


conscience  were  found  impressed  with  such 
a reverence  for  the  churcbes,  that  they 
shrunk  from  the  thought  of  making  them 
the  acene  of  their  crimes.  When  Verinna, 
one  of  the  conspirators  in  league  with 
Fiesquo,  proposed  to  assassinate  Andrew 
and  Jannetin,  Doria  and  Adam  Centurione, 
while  they  were  assisting  at  mass,  the 
count  instantly  rejected  the  plan  with 
horror,  declaring  that  he  would  never  cen- 
sent, for  the  sake  of  any  advantage,  to 
commi t such  an  ou trage  to  the  most  holy 
mystery  of  religion  Thia  fact  is  mentioned 
by  the  Cardinal  de  Ketz.  Who  has  not 
heard  the  surprising  history  relating  how 
the  Christian  churches  were  respected  even 
by  the  barbarous  invadere  of  Rome,  to 
which  St.  Augustin,  with  such  eloquence 
alludes,  in  comparing  them  with  the  hea- 
then  temples,  saying.  Ibi  amissa,  hic  servata 
libertas:  ibi  clausa,  hic  interdicta  captivi- 
tas. The  basilicas  of  Christ  inspired  fero- 
cietis barbarians  with  humility  and  p'«y. 
who  then  gave  a new  spectacle  to  the  worid ? * 

Having  now  taken  a general  view  of 
the  sacred  offices  in  relation  to  history,  in 
order  to  complete  what  we  have  begun, 
let  us  conceivc  ourselves  present,  and 
penetrating  as  it  were  into  the  crowd,  let 
us  cast  a contemplative  look  upon  the 
wondrous  and  the  tender  scene.  Eo,  what 
an  stssembly  is  here.  This  is  the  blessed 
vision  of  peace.  It  is  here  that  the  race  of 
men  seems  amiable.  It  is  here  that  we  feel 
how  near  they  are  to  God  who  thus  showerj 
down  his  mercy  upon  them  in  the  midst 
of  his  temple.  Yes,  sweet  is  the  air  of 
temples  to  those  who  have  endured  the 
thiret  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  to  those 
who  have  wandered  sufliciently  long  in  the 
iand  of  malediction  as  to  discover  how 
tastelfess  are  its  fruits,  and  how  void  of 
perfume  its  most  gorgeous  flowere.  At 
the  liret  step  on  entering  this  garden  of 
God,  it  is  as  if  one  emerged  from  a wither- 
ing  atmosphere  to  feel  the  healthful  and 
delicious  breeze  of  mountains.  What  a 
glow  of  charity  suddenly  transporta  the 
heart  and  revives  the  fancy,  though  joy 
and  hope  had  before  seemed  dead.  No 
distrustful,  or  malignant,  or  inquisitive 
looks  cause  you  to  feel  yoareelf  a stranger, 
for  it  seems  to  be  here  as  it  is  in  Paradise, 
where  the  blessed  hail  each  new  arrival, 
crying, — 

11  Lo  one  arrired 

T»  multiply  our  love3.”f 

• He  Civitate  Dei,  Lib.  1.  c.  4.  fi. 

f Dante,  Par.  V. 
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Unnumbered  are  the  wretched  men  pos- 
sessing  lofty  souls  tortured  by  the  feeiing 
of  isolation,  and  nfflicted  with  unutterable 
onguish  at  the  thought  of  remaining  for 
ever  unknown.  They  thirst  after  society, 
— after  communion  with  congenial  intelli- 
gences.  What  society  theu  can  be  found 
so  amiable,  so  inspiring,  so  full  of  ali  con- 
solatiou,  and  of  all  remedies  for  human 
misery  as  that  of  the  faithful  in  the  house 
of  God  ? They  wish  to  be  entreated,  and 
that  their  presence  may  be  sought  for,  but 
what  more  noble  invitations  or  more  worthy 
of  all  aceeptation  can  they  receive  than 
those  which  are  made  to  all  the  faithful  in 
a Catholic  city  when  they  are  entreated  to 
come,  rich  men  and  beggars,  in  snch  com- 
poscd  and  seemly  fellowship,  as  would 
become  the  fair  equality  of  the  golden 
world,  to  honour  the  memory  of  some  friend 
of  God  in  the  church  which  has  invoked 
him?  The  feasts  of  secnlar  luxury  last 
but  for  a short  season.  In  the  divine 
temples  there  is  an  eternal  festivity,  for 
nothing  there  is  celebrated  that  passes 
away,  or  that  hath  a shadow  of  cliange. 
Eternal  is  the  festivol  in  which,  as  St. 
G regory  says,  we  escape  from  our  own 
mutability  by  beholding  him  who  is  immu- 
table — “ Mutabilitatem  nostram  transcen- 
demus videndo  immutabilem.”*  “ From 
that  festivity, " says  a great  author,  ‘‘there 
is  heard  I know  not  what  certain  swcet 
song  in  the  ears  of  the  heart,  provided  the 
world  doth  not  disturb  it.  This  unearthly 
sound  soothes  the  ear  of  him  who  walks  in 
the  courts  of  God,  who  considera  the  won- 
ders  of  God  in  the  redemption  of  the 
faithful ; and  it  leadeth  the  stag  to  the 
fountains  of  watera.  Nevertheless  since 
as  long  as  we  are  in  the  body  we  are  jour- 
neying  at  a distance  from  the  I-ord,  and 
that  the  corruptible  body  weighs  down  the 
mind,  and  terrene  cares  oppress  it,  if  by 
desires  sometimes  we  come  to  that  sound, 
yet  after  a while  by  the  weight  of  our 
infirmity  we  fall  back  to  our  accustomed 
sorrows.  But  there  we  shall  always  6nd 
that  in  which  we  can  rejoice,  although 
here  there  is  never  wanting  that  which 
causes  us  to  mourn.  And  now  transporting 
ouraelres  to  the  neighbourhood  of  some 
church  in  the  middle  ages,  behold  what  a 
inulti tude  resorts  thither.  The  bell  sound- 
ing  within  the  lofty  tower  like  the  Divine 
voice,  calls  many.  Soon  you  sec  the 
humble  crowd  winding  its  way  along  the 
pious  path.  It  is  the  poor  orphan  who 

• Hom.  11.  Lib.  I.  super  Esech. 

spins  as  she  walks ; it  is  the  blind  man 
who  feels  his  way  with  his  stick  ; it  is  the 
timid  beggar  whose  hand  holds  a rosary;  it 
is  the  child  who  caresses  each  flowcr  as  he 
passes  by ; it  is  the  old  man  who  hastens 
with  feeble  steps youth  and  age  are  the 
friends  of  God.”* 

But  ere  we  proceed  further,  let  us  listen 
to  the  solemn  mnrmur  of  those  bells  which 
invite  the  faithful : — for  though,  in  a for- 
mer Book,  we  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
them,  stili  one  cannot  refuse  to  return,  and 
stand  awhile,  musing  at  their  sound  ! 

In  the  life  of  St.  I.oup,  Bishop  of  Sens, 
we  read,  that  when  King  Clothaire  heard 
the  bell  of  St.  Stephen,  he  was  so  delighted 
with  its  tone,  that  he  ordered  it  to  be 
removed  to  Paris,  where  he  might  always 
hear  it:  and  the  bells  of  St.  Saviour  at 
Blois  sent  forth  such  harmony,  that  when 
every  thing  else  scemed  to  fail,  they  were 
found  to  soothe  that  profound  melancholy 
to  which  Henry  III.  was  subject.f  ln 
the  chronicles  of  Italy,  we  have  another 
example  of  attention  to  the  music  of  bells. 
The  Countess  Matilda  Eurilla,  while  re- 
maining at  Ferrara,  went  to  take  the  diver- 
sion  of  hunting,  with  spears  and  nets,  in 
the  woods  near  the  Bencdictine  Abbey  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  Imperceptibly  the  time 
passed,  till  the  meridian  hour  found  her 
exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigne.  The 
monks  then  came  out,  and  with  all  benig- 
nity  invited  her  to  take  refreshment,  which 
she  did  not  refuse.  No  sooner  had  she 
sat  down  to  table  than  the  bell  from  the 
tower  emitted  a dead  and  abrupt  sound, 
upon  which  she  asked  how  it  came  to  be 
split,  and  why  it  had  not  been  cast  afresh, 
in  order  that  it  might  give  a clearer  sound. 
The  monks  beginning  to  speak  of  the 
poverty  of  their  house,  she  immediately 
took  off  her  jewels  and  her  gold  spurs, 
which  she  presented  to  the  abbot  The 
bells  were  afterwards  called  by  the  I talians 
the  spur-bells,  and  a spur  was  engruven 
on  the  brass,  with  verses  commemorating 
her  pious  liberality.J  The  office  of  the 
bell  used  to  be  described  in  tltese  lines : — 

“ Laudo  Deum  verum,  plebem  voco,  congrego 
clerum, 

Defunctos  ploro,  pestem  fugo,  festa  decoro.” 

Inscribed  on  the  bell  were  generally 
various  solemn  lines.  Thus  on  one  bell  of 
the  Cathedrol  of  Strasbourg,  you  read — 

* De  la  Martine  Harmonice  Poetiques,  II.  192. 

+ Bemier,  Hiat,  de  Blois,  35. 

J Italia  Sacra,  I.  530. 
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"Nuncio  6-sta,  metum,  nova  quvdam,  flebile 
lethnm," 

on  another — “ O Rex  gloria-  Christe,  veni 
cum  pace,”  on  another — 

“ Vox  ego  sum  vine,  voco  vos ; orate,  venite.” 

Each  tone  hiul  often  a distinet  objoct  to 
indicate.  Thus  therc  was  tho  great  and 
soiemn  bell  exclusively  for  tho  high  festi- 
vals  of  the  Church.  Of  leas  magnitude 
was  the  bell  of  the  Angelus;  the  bell  to 
announce  the  opening  and  tonnination  of 
the  fair;  the  bell  for  the  retreat;  the  bell 
to  announce  the  divino  offices  on  ordinaiy 
occasions.  That  certain  bells  of  the  towers 
were  soundcd  at  tho  elevation,  as  woll  as 
other  parta  of  tlio  divino  office,  in  order 
t liat  the  peoplo  without  the  church  might 
bc  excitcd  to  prayer,  can  be  colloctod  from 
a letter  of  Ives  of  Chartrea.  to  Matilda, 
Queen  of  Eugland,  llmnking  her  for  the 
present  of  bells  to  that  church.*  Never 
can  I loso  the  niemorv  of  what  I experi- 
enced  undor  tlio  dorae  of  Florencc,  when 
oue  heard  as  if  on  ali  sides  tho  indistinct 
moaning  of  that  soiemn  bell.  llugdale 
relatos  that  Athelwold,  abbot  of  Abingdon, 
in  the  tenth  century,  made  a wheol,  which 
wos  filled  with  bells,  which  being  sounded 
on  tho  greater  festivals,  used  to  excite  tho 
devotion  of  the  peoplo.  In  rnany  churcbes, 
as  at  Strasbourg,  therc  was  a different 
musical  air  exeeutod  by  the  bells  three  or 
four  times  each  day,  besides  a peculiar 
harmony  of  joy  for  each  of  the  festivals  of 
Christmas,  E as  ter,  and  PentocosL  Cele- 
brated  were  the  bells  of  Freyburg  in  Bris- 
gau ; of  St.  Stephen  at  Vienna,  which 
tower  was  erectcd  by  Conrad  Zaringgen  in 
the  twelflh  century,— of  Salzburg,  Erfort, 
Ilamburg,  Holm,  Rouen,  Lyons,  Tours, 
Paris,  and  of  many  other  places.  It  ro- 
quired  the  force  of  sixteen  meu  to  sound  tho 
great  bell  of  Strasbourg,  which  mcasured 
twcnty-two  feet  in  circumference.  In  Italy 
there  were  bells  weighing  twenty-two  thou- 
sand  pounds. 

But  wo  are  at  tho  portal;  the  spacc 
beforo  which  is  entitled  the  Paradiso, 
cither  from  its  intrinsic  beauty  or  from  its 
proximity  to  the  courts  of  heaven.f  or  from 
tho  bodies  of  the  faithful  reposing  there, 
as  before  tho  church  of  Amalplii.J  The 
wholc  ground  too,  as  before  tho  catiiodral 

• Epist.  CXLII. 

t In  Chronie,  S.  MonasL  Casiucns.  Lib.  II.  c. 
9,  nota?.  1 Italis  Sacra,  Vlt,  226. 


of  Cefalu  in  Sicily,  by  the  piety  of  Oount  | 
Roger,*  and  in  front  of  tho  noblo  church 
of  Salerno,  built  by  Robert  Ouiscard,  was 
often  deeply  covered  with  holy  earth,  which 
had  been  brought  from  Jerusalem : and  in 
manv  places,  as  at  Nola,  tho  wholc  basilica 
was  surrounded  with  sepulchres,  ums,  and 
inscriptions,  redolent  of  vcnerable  anti- 
quity.  At  the  gate  of  tho  latter  you  read 
these  lines — 

” Siste  gradum,  quamvis  properes,  en  siste,  viator ; 

Te  cogat  pietas,  rcltgioque  loci. 

Quemque  Augustinus,  Paululus,  Bedaque  libris 

Concelebrant,  flexo  tu  venerare  genu. 

Ingredere,  at  mundo  corde,  et  simul  excute 
plantas, 

Sanctorum  quando  corpora  mille  premas.”  I 

Tho  inscription  at  the  cntrancc  of  the 
catliedral  of  Bari  in  Apulia,  admonished 
the  strangor  to  imitato  tho  humility  of  the 
holy  men,  Hatlias  and  Eustachius,  who 
had  built  and  adomed  that  chureh,  con- 
cluding  thus : — 

“ Ilis  gradibus  tumidis  ascensus  ad  alta  negatur, 

His  gradibus  blandis  qiucrere  celsa  datur. 

Ergo  ne  tumeas,  qui  sursum  scandere  quieris, 

Sis  humilis,  supplex,  planus,  et  altus  cris.”t 

Seo  theao  Bmiling  children  on  tho  steps, 
theae  playful  innocents,  who  serve  in  Ure 
temph*  ilee  too  these  devout  widows,  ji 
these  humble  men,  who  hasten  to  ascendi 
Ah!  here  must  be  tho  cntrancc  to  joy; 
hero  we  sltall  have  renewed  the  peoceftil 
beautcous  dreams  of  youth,  here  we  sball  j 
be  reminded  of  tho  thoughtsof  our  golden  Ii  , 
years.  For  we  may  remark  tliat  the 
Church,  unlike  ali  that  belongs  to  the 
world,  is  never  rendered  hy  age  different 
from  what  it  was  found  to  be  at  firsL  It 
is  like  a treosury,  in  which  all  the  post 
joys  of  men  are  proserved.  The  inno-  1 
ccncc  nnd  delights  of  youth,  the  intellec-  1 
tua!  riches  of  maturity,  are  laid  up  in  store 
here,  safe  and  uninjured.  No  one  as  he 
grows  old,  beoomes  weary  of  it,  but  on  the  I 
contrary,  tho  human  heart  loves  and  vene-  I 
rates  it,  if  possiblc,  each  day,  more  and 
more,  for  while  it  restores  to  the  mind  of 
man  all  the  bloom  and  fragrance  of  his  , 
first  years,  all  that  gave  joy  to  his  youth, 
it  presents  to  it  in  prospect  the  fulness  of 
joy  and  ploasure  for  evermore.  At  the 
divine  altar,  tho  Catliolic  beholds  and  pos- 
sesses  whatever  has  rcjoicod  bis  souJ  in 
life:  he  sees  tho  star  by  which  he  has 

* Sicilia  Sacra,  II.  813. 

t Italia  Sacra,  VII.  612. 
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steered  through  all  the  gusta  and  tides  of 
the  world's  mutability. — But  let  us  enter, 
passing  with  timid  steps  over  the  thres- 
hold ; for  undemeatli  it  often  lies  bnried 
some  humble  poutiff,  like  Bartholomew 
Castelli,  who  eaused  his  body  to  be  placed 
before  the  greater  door  of  his  cathedral  of 
Mazam,  in  order,  as  an  inscription  testi- 
fied,  that  it  might  be  trod  upon  by  the 
feet  of  all,*  an  instance  similar  to  which 
wo  find  at  the  church  of  St  James  of  tho 
Spaniards,  in  Home,  where,  through  the 
same  humble  choice  and  desire  of  mercy, 
the  body  of  Bartholomew  de  la  Guera, 
Duke  qf  Albuquerque,  and  Archbishop  of 
Siponto,  lies  buried  under  the  threshold.f 
Lo,  what  a crowd  filis  the  holy  place ! 
Thia  is  the  house  of  the  Lord,  foundcd  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  exalted 
above  all  liills ; and  all  nations  como  to  it, 
and  say,  “Glory  bo  to  tliee,  0 Lord." 

We  have  many  records  attesting  the 
fulfilment  of  these  words  from  the  history 
of  the  ages  of  faith.  Apollinaris  Sidonius 
describes  the  solemn  vigil  on  the  feast  of 
St.  Justus.  “The  procession  was  before 
light ; a vast  multitude  was  there  of  both 
sexes,  which  that  capacious  basilica  could 
not  contain."  St.  Hugo  VI.  abbot  of 
Cluny,  was  obliged  to  enlargo  the  church 
of  the  monastery,  as  it  was  not  ablo  to 
contain  the  crowds  that  resorted  to  it,; 
Groat  was  the  multitude  which  the  festi- 
vals  of  tho  martyrs,  in  the  first  ages,  drew 
from  all  parts,  to  the  churches  which  con- 
tained  their  relics,  when,  as  Theodoret 
says,  our  Lord  had  brought  his  dead  into 
the  room  and  place  of  the  heathen  gods, 
and  instead  of  the  feasts  of  Jupiter  and 
Bacchus,  were  celebrated  the  festivals  of 
Peter  and  Paul.  St.  Paulinus  enumeratos 
more  than  tweuty  cities  and  provinces  of 
Italy,  of  which  the  inhabitants  came  every 
year  with  their  wives  and  children,  in  the 
dcpth  of  winter,  to  honour  the  mernory  of 
one  confessor,  St  Felix,  in  tho  city  of  Nola. 
We  may  judge  what  was  the  concourse  at 
Rorne  on  the  festivals  of  St  Hippolytus, 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Apostles ; or  at 
Tours,  on  that  of  St  Martin.  “At  Nola” 
says  St  Paulinus,  “it  is  delightful  to  bc- 
hold  one  city  enclosing  many  cities,  and 
such  multitudes  unitod  by  ono  vow. 
Thither  came  the  people  of  Lucania  and 
the  Appulian  youth,  the  Calabrians  too, 
and  they  from  joyful  Campania,  whom 
rieh  Capua  and  beautoous  Naples  encircle 

• Sicilia  Sacra,  II.  ♦ Italia  Sacra,  VII.  860. 
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with  ample  walls, — they  who  cultivato  tho 
happy  lands  of  Gales,  whom  powerful 
Atisia  and  mother  Aricia  send.  Rome 
even  rejoices  to  sce  her  sacred  precincts 
deserted  for  the  honour  of  God,  while  far 
and  wide  the  issuing  multitude  pursues 
the  Appian  way.  Nor  are  the  rough  tops 
of  the  Latin  mountains  less  throngcd,  as 
they  whom  lofty  Prteneste,  whom  festive 
Aquinum  nourish,  and  whom  ancient 
Ardea  sends  from  its  borders,  repair  to 
the  festival.  Thither  hasten  crowds  also 
from  Oli  ve  bearing  Venafro  ; and  the  hard 
Samnites  leave  tho  mountain  towers — 

“ Vicit  iter  durum  pietas,  amor  omnia  Christi 
Vincit,  et  alma  fides,  animisque  locisqne  rigentes 
Suadet  acerba  pati,  simul  aspera  ponere  corda. 
Una  dies  cunctos  vocat,  una  ct  Nola  receptat. 
Votaque  plena  suis  spatiosaque  limina  Cunctis, 
Credas  innumeris  ut  incenia  dilatavit 
Hospitibus,  sic  Nola  assurgit  imagine  Roma:."* 

St  Gregory  of  Tours  relatos,  that  on  the 
festival  of  the  blessed  martyr  of  the  church 
of  Brest,  a clerk  of  the  abbey  of  Limoges, 
coming  to  the  festivity,  such  was  the  mul- 
titude of  people,  that  he  could  not  ap- 
proach  to  the  holy  tomb,  nor  even  enter 
within  the  church. f In  the  year  1500, 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  Jubilee  at  Rouen, 
requiring  assistance  at  a solemn  mass  in 
its  cathedral,  that  immense  church  could 
not  contain  tho  multitude,  so  that  crowds 
in  decp  devotion  knelt  outsido,  and  filled 
the  adjoining  streets.;  St.  Odo  says  that 
the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  though 
of  immense  size,  was  too  small  for  the 
crowds  that  sought  to  enter,  insomuch 
that  tho  rails  of  the  choir  and  tho  gato 
posts  used  to  give  way  before  them ; and 
he  adds,  “Quam  devotam  violentiam  cre- 
do, gratam  habet  domnus  ipso  Martinus, 
ad  exemplum  videlicet  Domini  sui  quem 
turbie  comprimebant.  ”§ 

This  judgment  of  the  middle  ages,  ac- 
cording  to  which  an  importunato  crowd 
was  a sublime  spectaclo,  as  being  a prac- 
tical  evidence,  as  well  as  a kind  of  repeti- 
tion  of  the  facta  of  the  Christian  history, 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  a Comparison 
with  the  geueral  sentimentof  the  moderna 
on  the  same  subject;  at  least  where  aflec- 
tionate  and  philosophic  minds  are  to  de- 
termino the  question.  The  hasto  of  tho 
shopherds  and  the  air  of  the  stable  were 

• Italia  Sacra,  Tom.  VI.  248. 

+ Grcg.  Turon.  Miracul.  Lib.  II.  28. 

J Toillepicd,  Recueil  des  Antiquitez  dc  Rouen, 
230. 

$ De  Combust.  Basii.  Bibliothcc.  Cluniae.  146. 
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n°t  forgotlcn  on  these  occusions  in  Catho 
*10  *>nies  ; nor  did  any  onc  disdain  to  fin< 
nimsclf  in  contact  with  tho  devout  multi 
tude,  which  would  ossuredly,  with  thc 
fnmc  importunity,  bave  pressed  upor 
Christ  Being  at  Loretto.  on  the  festiva 
of  the  untivity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  ] 
c°ujd  not  penetrate  within  the  Santa  Casa 
until  late  in  tlie  evening  of  tlie  second  day 
when  being  rcraarked  by  onc  of  theguards 
1 was  with  charitable  violence  pullet 
through  the  more  fervent  throng.  Somc 
men  come  here  to  inquire  and  speculate 
about  the  ongin  of  ancient  traditions.  but 
to  me,  who  could  not  reniain  iusensiblc  to 
the  intention  of  this  vast  multitude,  so 
visibly  impressed  with  the  «amo  tendor 
and  devout  affectione,  marvellously  foolish 
aeern  such  pains.  It  was  cnongh'  for  me 
to  meditate  on  what  I felt  and  saw. 

■'Tho  nir  of  Poradijo  did  f,ui  tho  house,  aad 
angela  olficed  all.” 

Lct  us  reinark  here  what  a chann  nmst 
have  been  found  in  the  variet/  of  charac- 
tere which  composed  this  multitude.  In 
modera  times,  after  Buch  a successive  di- 
minution  of  truths  affecting  both  the  spiri- 
tual  and  the  m&terial  hierarchy  of  societv, 
nothing  can  be  more  monotonous  than  an 
assomblv  of  people.  There  arc  the  rich, 
cuirassed  in  egotistn,  initiato!  in  no  other 
ritcs  but  those  of  Bacchus,  bred  up  with 
the  samc  feeling  of  disdain  for  every  out- 
ivard  manifostation  of  piety  and  fervour : 
there  are  tho  poor.  parked  in  from  all 
observation  or  contact  with  the  rich,  tho- 
roughly  subducti  and  moulded  into  onc 
form  of  servilely  senile  respect.  But  in 
ages  of  faith  it  was  a vety  different  pic- 
turo. Tlie  boundlcss  variety  of  graccs 
wns  scen  indicated  in  the  members  of  the 
faithful  fold.  In  fact,  what  do  wo  stili 
ml  in  Catholic  countries  amidst  the 
pious  throng  ? We  find  the  simple  hermit 
como  from  his  woods,  thc  shcpherd  from 
tho  mountains,  tho  young  and  thoughtful 
clerk,  tho  solemn  religious  man,  the  labour- 
mg  youth  witli  j0y  and  triumph  in  their 
looks, — all  persolis  dissimilar  in  habits, 
m disposition  of  mind,  in  the  cultivation 
and  direction  of  their  intclligence.  and 
yet  who  have  nne  centre  and  bond  of 
union,  the  Chureh ; and  one  model,  Jesus 
Christ,— “ Non  intrabit  in  eam  aliquod 
nisi  qui  scripti  sunt  in  libro  vita)  agni.” 
These  wortls  seem  accomplishcd  here,  for 
befnre  this  altar,  all  who  are  present  may 
oo  supposed,  from  their  exterior  appear- 

ance,  to  be  either  saiuts  who  have  preser 
their  white  baptismal  robe  uns ulliodr 
cording  to  the  solemn  admonitio/rf  cf  the 
churcli,  their  mother,  or  else  penitente 
" have  atoned,  or  who  are  atoning  for 
having  stained  ita  purity.  At  times,  ia- 
doed,  may  be  discovered  some  awful  fignrf, 
who  seems  moved,  and  yet  unable  to  call 
on  Heaven  for  mercy — onc  like  those  wc 
read  about  in  legendary  tales,  from  whose 
eye  no  tear  ean  fall,  and  at  whose  heart 
there*  seems  to  lio  an  icy  coldness,  unre- 
lieved,  though  five  thousand  voicesjointo 
raise  the  holy  hymn,  and  hearts  are  thrilled 
and  eyes  arc  filled  by  that  full  harmonv. 
But  remark  woll,  no  persons  seem  to  have 
come  here  mcrely  to  be  observed,  or  to 
comply  with  a mechanical  habiL  Thiu 
there  is  a common  office,  but  there  siv 
particular  wants  ; and  therefore,  whilf 
the  priest  ehants  aloud  at  the  aluu. 
tlie  intemol  desire  of  innumerable  heaife 
are  sent  up  to  heaven.  As  Pope  Ikoe 
dict  XIV.  reinarks,  the  object  of  the  secnt 
prayers  is  beautifully  expressed  by  the 
Chureh  in  the  secret  of  the  mass  on  the 
fifth  Sunday  after  Pentecost  ••  Ut  quod 
singuli  obtulerunt  ad  honorem  nominis 
tui,  cunctis  proficiat  ad  salutem.”  Hos 
decply  interesting  is  it  in  the  assomblv  ol 
a chureh  m some  vast  metropolis,  to  detert 
tho  man  of  interior  life,  the  devout  ren- 
templatist,  the  hermit,  who  on  these  occa 
sions  comes  abrond  to  mix  in  the  throng 
of  men,— to  see  in  tlie  chureh  the  devout 
student,  wliom  nothing  but  the  office  could 
tcar  from  his  books,  thc  holy  recluse,  who 
may  be  looked  for  elsewhere  in  vain ! 
there  he  kneels,  with  hands  crossed  upon 
Ilis  brcast.  and  oyes  raised  to  the  altar,  as 
tho  spirit  of  Nino  appeared  to  Dante, 

Both  palms  joified  and  roised, 
rixing  ita  stedfast  gaze  toward  the  East, 

As  telJing  God,  I care  for  naught  bcaide.”* 

VVhcre  hc  comes  from,  no  one  knows  : and 
when  the  office  is  at  an  end,  hc  wdl  be 
lost  in  the  retiring  crowd,  and  be  seen  no 
more ! 

What  a solemn  and  moving  spectari? 
is  that  of  tho  devout  female  sex  in  the 
churches  ! Dante  had  in  liis  niinds  eje 
many  a living  image,  famili&r  to  those 
who  visit  them,  when  he  drew  that  touching 
wrtrait  in  the  vision  of  Paradise : 

" Lo ! where  Anna  sits,  so  well  content  to  look 
On  her  lov’d  daughter,  that  with  movebas  cyc 
ohe  ehants  the  luud  hosamia.  ’ ' f 

• Purg.  VIII.  , Id.  XXXII. 
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It  is  likc  a demonstration  of  the  divinity 
which  presides  orer  ali  the  Catholic  offices, 
to  mark  the  universality  of  that  intense 
affection  with  which  they  are  lovod  by 
women — those  fairest  and  best  of  creature*, 
to  whom  God  hath  given  intelligence  on 
earth,  who  tum  their  steps,  or  at  least 
their  hearts,  to  the  Catholic  altar,  whether 
in  joy  or  sorrow,  in  sickness  or  in  health, 
like  the  innocent  child,  who  always  runs 
thither  for  succour  where  he  trusteth  most 

If  to  behold  tho  divine  beauty  of  the 
human  countenance  bo  at  all  times  sweet 
to  minds  contemplative,  where  can  this 
pleasure  be  enjoyed  so  fully  as  in  the 
church  ! There  rapturesof  lovomixed  with 
sorrow,  at  the  solemn  moment  of  commu- 
nion,  give  a sublime  expression  to  the 
countenance.  That  of  joy,  as  has  bcen 
acutely  remarked  by  Gcrbert,  is  seldom 
sublime ; for  joy  is  so  fugitive  and  false  a 
thing,  that  it  seems  to  communicate  to 
the  human  face  somewhat  of  the  air  of 
insanity : grief,  on  the  contrary,  almost 
always  ennobles  the  countenance.  The 
instinet,  however,  of  our  primitive  destiny, 
wounded  by  this  contrast,  seeks  another 
dignity  besides  that  of  sorrow.  The  true 
condition  of  man  is  the  reparation  of  his 
misery;  and  hisform  never  appears  clothed 
in  its  most  beautiful  terrestrial  character 
excepting  when  it  takes  the  expression  of 
this  mystery  of  sorrow  and  grace,  when  it 
receives  the  imprint  of  a divine  joy,  pene- 
trating  to  the  abyss  of  our  sufferings. 

Let  no  one  esteem  it  puerile,  if,  when 
treating  on  the  devout  assemblies  of  the 
faithful,  I gpeak  of  the  pleasure  and  con- 
solation  insplrcd  by  the  sight  of  these  holy 
countenances ; for  doubtless  some  assist- 
ance  was  rendered  to  virtue  by  the  mere 
fact  of  men  being  generally  accustomed  to 
behold  them.  It  was  no  small  advantage 
that  in  the  church  one  could  always  reckon 
upon  meeting,  from  time  to  time,  with 
persons  who  boro  the  mystic  sign  that 
Kzekiel  saw  upon  the  foreheads,  living 
monumenta  of  infinite  almighty  grace  and 
power  divine.  Moreover,  in  these  vast  basi- 
licos, thronged  with  innumerable  people, 
upon  a festal  day,  amidst  tho  splendour 
of  the  saints,  each  one  might  avoid  ali 
noticc,  feel  himself  solitary  and  unobserved 
by  any  cye  eave  that  of  his  guardian  angel 
who  watcbed  over  him.  There,  before  the 
sacramental  presenec,  the  poor  stranger — 
furgotten  and  forsaken,  in  a forcign  land, 
itione  in  the  crowd — beholds  his  one,  an- 
cicnt,  and  only  constant  friend,  the  friend 
of  his  childhood.  the  friend  of  his  vouth. 


his  friond  for  etemity.  There  too  you 
will  sometimes  remark  the  timid  maiden, 
or  some  child  that  recalls  the  image  of  a 
divine  prototype,  who  stealing  from  obser- 
vation,  drops  a small  piece  of  money  upon 
the  piate  after  kissing  the  cross  of  Christ : 
for  in  the  churches,  even  children  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  freo  and  voluntary  sacri- 
fice. 0 how  mysterious  and  solemn  a 
thing  is  it  thus  to  be  alonc  in  the  saintly 
crowd ! to  pass  as  it  were  a disembodied 
spirit  through  such  a host  of  ghostly  com- 
batants,  thirsting  after  justice  and  the 
streamB  of  a happier  world ! The  land  of 
malediction  ends  here.  No  more  of  its 
restrictious,  of  its  conventional  barriers, 
of  its  miscalled  Bocial  forma.  The  cere- 
monies  of  the  secular  courts  would  be  pro- 
fanation  in  the  church.  No  one  marshals 
yuu ; no  one  heeds  you.  There  are  pillars, 
behind  which  you  may  kncel  and  weep  in 
secret ; there  are  retired  chapels,  in  which 
you  may  lie  prostrate  before  the  blessed 
sacrament.  The  poor  walk  here  free  and 
favoured,  as  in  presence  of  nature : they 
can  approach  to  the  altars  as  near  as  kings, 
and  can  eiyoy,  equally  with  tho  pomp  and 
glory  of  nobility,  the  splendour  and  lovo- 
liness  of  the  house  of  God : for  the  Church, 
as  Sk  Chrysostom  saith,  is  the  common 
house  of  all  men,  in  which  the  priest 
offers  peace  in  common  to  all  immediately 
on  their  entering  it;  and  if  concord  were 
perfectly  preserved,  he  adds,  we  should 
have  no  other  house  but  this.  Being  how- 
ever, far  removed  from  the  virtue  of  those 
who  had  but  one  heart  and  one  soul,  and 
being  separated  from  each  other  by  houses 
at  least,  when  we  meet  here,  it  is  requisite 
to  have  this  intention;  for,  although,  in 
other  things  we  may  be  poor  and  rich,  yet 
at  least  when  here  assembled,  it  is  neces- 
sary  that  all  in  common  should  receive 
the  priests  of  God  with  charity,  and  not 
with  tho  lips  alone,  but  with  the  mind 
also,  should  answer  when  they  give  us  tho 
salutation  of  peace.* 

Wherever  the  dignity  or  order  of  the 
sacred  assembly  requircd  separation,  it 
was  not  even  kings  who  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege. Since  the  first  overthrow  of  order 
in  the  Gallic  land,  the  mayor  of  every  little 
town  desires  to  have  his  seat  apart  within 
the  sanctuary,  wliich  like  the  sacred  ark, 
stili  from  unbiddcn  office  awes  mankind ; 
but  until  that  epoch,  the  discipline  of  the 
first  ages  prevailed  as  established  by  many 
councils  ;f  and  however  displeased  Milton 

• Hom.  XXXIII.  in  9 M»tt. 
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may  have  been,  we  know  that  St.  Ambrose, 
would  not  pennit  even  the  emperor  to  re- 
inain  in  the  choir  alter  making  bis  oflering. 
i In  the  morniug,  how  bright  and  splendid  is 
this  beauteous  teuaple ! Every  altar  beholds 
the  ineflable  mystery  accomplishcd.  At 
night-fall,  how  soleum  is  the  voice  of  the 
preacher,  echoing  along  the  dusky  aisles, 
while  the  deep  groan  of  the  hours  resounds, 
murmuring  through  the  stillnessol  the  uppcr 
vaults ! — Remark  too  what  a bright  yet 
melancholy  gleani,  the  last  of  the  expiring 
day,  plays  upon  the  upper  shafts  of  the  lofty 
colurnus  ! II  ow  silent  and  how  awful  seem 
I those  distant  regions  above  ! At  one  time 
ali  is  hushed,  and  you  fear  almost  to 
, breathe.  You  behold  like  Dante  in  the 
olher  world, 

“ A crowd  of  spirits,  silent  and  devout  ;** 

speechless,  like  (Edipus  in  the  Colomean 
forest,  allowing  nothingto  escape  from  their 
heart  but  the  thought  of  prayer — 

a<fiwi>u>s,  dXdy«»r  t6  rat 
tv<f>i)pov  (Tropa  (fipoyridos 
Urrt  r ■ - — ■ - 

At  another,  a little  way  before  you,  there 
are  perhaps  some  who  sing  the  Miserere  in 
responsive  strains.  Lo,  how  mauy  saints 
streteh  their  closed  hands  in  furtherance  of 
their  suit ! Ou  this  side  comes  the  bright 
procession  of  taper-bearing  white-veiled  pe- 
nitents.  Now  they  make  their  solemn  halt; 

; and  now  the  tears  steal  down  your  chceks, 
at  the  thrilling  sweetness  of  thal  voice  which 
joins  the  inexpressive  song.  0 Christ,  how 
| ira  pressi  ve,  how  blessed  a inornent  is  this ! 
“ Beati  qui  habitant  in  domo  tua,  in  steculum 
graculi  laudabunt  te.”  “The  Church,”  says 
St.  Germain,  44  is  the  house  of  prayer,  and  a 
terrestrial  heaven  in  which  God  dwells.” 

“ O templum!  O templum!  O felicia  limina  coeli! 
Solaque  digna  Deo  coelicolisque  domus  ! 

Hic  dulces  resonant  melicis  concentibus  hymni, 
Hic  colimus  casta  religione  Deum. 

O vos  felices,  divinorumque  capaces, 

Vos  quibus  astrorum  splendida  regna  patent, 

Vos  quibus  arrisit  caelum,  jussit  que  tuen, 
Angelicos  vultus,  angelicosque  chorus.’* 

44  But  why,”  continues  Cardinal  Bona, 
44  do  I propose  the  angels  to  excite  rever- 
ence  in  those  who  enter  the  divine  te  rapies  ? 
The  King  of  angels,  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  is  himself  corporeally  present 
in  the  adorable  sacrament  of  the  altar. 
How  terrible  then  is  this  place,  and  how 
worthy  of  ali  revercnco  !” 


Would  you  hear  the  language  of  the  1 
middle  ages  in  reference  to  these  inaiTable 
mvsteries  ? Children  of  men,  say  they,  • 
you  open  the  book  of  the  divine  Scriptures, 
aud  you  read  how  Christ  the  Messiah  walked  < 
in  J udea — how  he  pasaed  through  the  mul-  | 
titude — how  they  who  sat  by  the  way-side,  I 
cried  out,  44  Jesus,  Son  of  God,  have  mercy  j 
ou  ns,” — how  the  peoplc  thronged  round, 
heard,  and  adored — and  you  say,  “ How 
happy  the  eyes  which  saw  him,  and  the  ears 
which  heard  his  divine  words  V'  Deceive 
not  yourselves  ; say  rather,  44  Beati  qui  non 
viderunt,  et  firmiter  crediderunt.”  Approach 
— enter  the  churches,  the  world  of  spirits, 
and  exercise  that  faith  which  has  the  promise 
of  lifo  etemal;  for  when  the  mystic  train 
moves  through  the  prostrate  multitude  of 
those  who  strike  their  breasts,  while  the 
hymu  which  rises  is  sweet  as  from  blest 
voices  utlering  joy,  you  have  more  en- 
couragement — what  do  we  say  ? you  have 
greater  evidence — to  force  you  to  adore 
him,  in  sacramental  presence,  than  those 
men  possessed  who  saw  the  infant  of  Beth- 
lehem  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  the  sorrows 
and  humiliation  and  passion  of  his  humanitv. 
Fall  down,  then,  and  adore  the  Messiah, 
the  celestial  King,  the  King  of  glory  ; and 
according  to  your  faith,  he  will  have  mercy 
on  you.  Are  you  tempted  with  uuholy 
thoughts  P you  will  be  freed  from  them. 
Are  you  a child  of  soitow,  wounded  by  the 
stem  strokes  of  a calamitous  life  ? you  will 
be  comforted.  Are  you  discouraged  at  the 
difticulties  of  your  position — do  you  hunger 
and  thirst  after  justice?  you  will  be  streugth- 
ened  and  refreshed.  Mark  and  obey  the 
prophetic  invitation — 44  Omnes  sitientes,  ve*  i 
nite  ad  aquas  : et  qui  non  habetis  argentum, 
properate,  emite  et  comedite.”*  Trust  the 
experience  of  men,  who  long,  like  you, 
have  trod  the  common  ways  of  life,  and  who 
assure  you  that  it  will  be  so,  that  you  will 
be  filled  with  benediction,  filled  with  joy; 
that  from  the  martyrdom  of  a sanguinary 
world,  you  will  come  to  this  peace.  Yes, 
it  is  so ; we  may  well  say  it  who  have  re- 
ceived  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  the  midst 
of  his  temple.  44  Sicut  audivimus,  ita  et 
vidimus  in  civitate  Dei  nostri,  in  monte 
sancto  ejus.  Alleluja.” 

44  Whosoever  desires  to  come  happily  after 
death  to  the  joys  of  the  celestial  kingdom, 
ought,”  says  au  ascelic  writer  of  the  middle 
ages,  44  while  in  health  and  life,  frequently 
to  visit  the  house  of  God,  willingly  to  hear 
preaching,  often  to  repair  to  confession,  and 

• Isa.  lv.  1. 
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scek  to  gain  indulgences.  Happy  the 
pcople,  and  greatly  laudable,  who  leaving 
vain  cxhibilion,  hasten  to  the  house  of 
prayer,  and  to  the  announcement  of  tlie 
divine  word.  Beautiftd  spectacle!  to  be- 
hold  the  tcmple  of  God  evcry  where  filled 
with  the  faithful,  and  the  market  places 
qulet,  undisturbed  by  the  bnsiness  of  the 
world.”*  “ No  place  on  the  earth,”  says 
Louis  of  Blois,  " is  more  grateful  to  Chris- 
tians  than  the  house  of  prayer,  where  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  daily  celebrated  in 
presence  of  assisting  angels — so  that  from 
the  holy  tcmple  these  men  can  scarcely 
bc  toni  away  ; and  if  they  behold  them  at 
a distance,  and  aro  prevented  from  entering 
them,  they  at  least  saluto  them  with  a de- 
vout  heart,  and  religiously  adore  the  Lord 
of  etemal  Majesty."-)- 

In  the  mere  remembrance  of  the  divine 
mysteries,  men  found  an  assistance  in  the 
great  combat  of  life.  “ Alas ! if  I could 
go  into  a church,”  we  hear  one  ciy,  “ if  I 
conld  be  where  our  Lord  is  lifted  up,  and 
appears  to  the  congregation  in  sacramental 
presence — then  in  that  blessed  inornent,  I 
should  die  of  rapture !"  In  this  mystic 
J emsalein  the  prophecy  is  already  in  a great 
measure  fulfilled — God  wipes  away  ali  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  men,  and  there  is  no  more 
death,  nor  any  more  grief,  nor  lamentation, 
nor  sorrow,  for  the  former  things  have  passed 
away ; and  he  who  sitteth  upon  tlie  throne 
has  accomplished  his  word,  and  hath  made 
all  things  new.  The  heart-rending  regreta 
of  humanity  in  its  humblest  state,  and  the 
raighty  woes  of  genius,  which  the  vulgar 
cannot  conceive,  are  alike  here  forgotten, 
“ Felix  hora,  quando  Jesus  vocat  de  lacry- 
mis  ad  gaudium  spiritus !"  Can  any  thitig 
be  more  aflecting  than  this  language  of  the 
middle  ages  in  expressiug  the  abundance  of 
their  joy  ? Hugo  de  St.  Victor  speaks  of 
the  mystic  swectness  of  the  ecclesiastical 
I mysteries.  J “ O what  grace  hath  our  Lord 
granted  to  me  1"  cries  a poor  recluse,  to  one 
who  was  compassionating  her  condition : “ I 
might  be  sick,  and  I nra  well ; I might  be 
living  far  away  in  Pagan  lands,  and  I ain 
horti  here  a Christian,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  bcautiful  churches  and  of  holy  priests ; I 
might  be  blind  and  deaf,  but  I hear  the 
tuli  of  bclls,  hear  the  chauts  of  the  choir, 
and  every  morning  the  image  of  my  Saviour 
on  the  cross  seenis  to  spcak  to  my  heart  in 
words  of  love.  1 am  dead,  and  I live  only 

* Them.  & Kempi»,  Sermonum  III.  Pars  9. 

t Enchirid.  Parvul.  Lib.  I.  in  fin. 

I Speculum  do  Myst  Ecclesia?,  Prolog. 


for  grace,  for  the  chants  of  the  church,  and 
for  the  holy  mass.  Ah,  my  dear  friend  ! 
when  I enter  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
cathedral  high  and  majestic  encompasses 
me  with  so  much  grace  and  magnificence, 
every  doubt,  every  earthly  disquietude  van- 
ishes  immediately.  The  smoke  of  the 
incense,  the  voice  of  the  priest,  which  rises 
from  the  altar  when  I prostrate  myself, 
awakens  in  my  heart  an  impassioncd  fer- 
vour.  The  burning  tapers  temind  me,  by 
their  secret  flame,  of  the  sectet  of  the  world 
and  of  creatiou,  and  a thrilling  emotion 
spreads  over  my  whole  body  when  I think 
of  the  mysteries  of  which  these  are  the 
signs.  I meditate  and  I pray.  The  Creator 
and  Saviour  move  me  with  interior  and 
ineflable  words,  which  are  heard  at  the 
bottom  of  my  soul.  I feel  within  me  a love 
above  all  love — a beatitude — a feliciiv — a 
celestiol  breatli — and  then  the  bell  tolis, 
and  the  mystery  is  accomplished : then  a 
sbuddering  runs  through  my  veins  and 
through  the  marrow  of  my  bones,  and  I 
feel  that  I am  a Christian;  that  the  incar- 
nate Saviour  is  near  me,  and  that  he  looks 
upon  me  with  love." 

Some  will  recognise  here  the  masters 
hand,  which  is  emplovcd  in  moulding  an 
ideal  world  : but  there  is  nothing  iu  this  of 
fiction.  Of  the  intensity  of  these  feelings 
we  have  monumenta  stili  existing  in  the 
stupendous  cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages. 
In  the  vear  1276,  on  the  festival  of  tlie 
Purification,  when  Bishop  Conrad,  after 
celebrating  mass,  had  niarked  the  spot  on 
which  the  first  stone  was  to  be  placed  of 
the  cathedral  tower  of  Strasbourg,  such  was 
the  eamestness  of  two  of  the  labourers, 
contending  who  should  be  the  first  to  put 
his  hand  to  the  holy  work,  that  one  of 
them  in  the  struggle  received  a uiortal  wound 
from  a shovel ; and  in  consequence  of  this 
accident,  it  was  not  nntil  nine  days  had 
elapsed,  and  the  place  had  been  again 
blessed,  that  the  bishop  would  permit  them 
to  resume  the  work  of  laying  the  fouudation. 
— When  Desiderius,  the  abbot  of  Monte 
Casino,  was  about  to  rebuild  the  church  of 
that  monastery,  having  conveyed  marbles 
thilher  from  Rome,  so  great  was  the  fervour 
of  the  faithful  that  the  first  column  was 
bonie  from  the  base  of  the  moiuitain  to  the 
summit  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  multi- 
tude.*  In  the  elevemh  century,  Bcrtlia, 
the  mother  of  St.  Eberhard,  Archbishop  of 
Salzburg,  carried  stones  on  her  shoulders 
waiking  barefoot  for  the  space  of  half  a 
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leaguc,  to  servo  in  tbe  construction  of  the 
church  of  St,  Marv,  which  was  then  beiug 
built  in  her  own  village  of  Allerstorff.* 
We  read  of  churches,  as  that  of  Burgo  St. 
Sepokhro,  being  built  by  men  who,  like  the 
two  noble  pilgrims,  Ascanus  aud  (Egidius, 
rctuming  froin  the  holy  sepulchre,  had  been 
visited  with  heavenly  dreanis,  as  they  slept 
on  the  margin  of  limpid  fountains  :f  we 
read  of  saints,  like  Maur,  who  succeeded 
Zeno  in  Verona'»  cliair,  retiring  to  mouti- 
tains  and  building  churches  at  a fountain  : J 
and  well  might  the  presence  of  such  swcet 
refreshment  awaken  the  retnembrance  of 
those  never  failiug  waters  which  spring  up 
unto  eteniol  life.  The  churches  of  the 
iniddle  ages  are  all  standing  meraorials  of 
the  fervour  with  which  men  thirsted  after 
justice,  worshipping  God  dav  and  night  with 
sacred  mysteries  aud  holy  song. 

“ Devout  persona,"  aays  St.  Bonaventura, 
“ expericnce  aoinetiniea  such  a charm  of 
sensible  pleas  ures  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
faithful,  that  they  aeetn  as  if  embalmed  in 
the  agreeable  perfume  which  surrounds 
them,  aud  dissolved  in  the  sweetness  of 
celestial  harmony.  Porchance  this  is  the 
grace  of  God  to  encourage  the  iraperfect  in 
their  commenceincnt  of  a holy  life,  or  it  is 
the  fulness  of  spiritual  perfection,  which  by 
reason  of  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the 
bodyf  is  comni unica ted  to  the  senses;  or 
perhaps  even  it  is  a favour  bestowed  upon  the 
body,  that  as  it  has  been  partaker  of  sorrow, 
and  mortification  with  the  soul,  it  may  now 
also  participate  in  its  joy,  for  as  the  body 
labours  with  the  soul,  and  both  have  their 
sufferings,  there  may  be  justice  in  imparting 
even  to  the  body  some  consolation  in  the 
present  as  well  as  in  the  future  life."§ 
The  Catholic  discipline  rested  upon  this 
conviction,  expressed  by  Lombez,  that  “man 
must  havo  pleasure.  That  if  he  tind  it  not 
in  the  Service  of  God,  hc  will  look  for  it  in 
the  falso  joys  of  the  world;  for  he  feels 
that  he  is  inade  to  possess  happiness,  and 
he  endeavours  to  attain  his  destiny."  If  he 
had  found  barred  against  him  the  portals  of 
the  house  of  God,  ho  would  have  sought 
admittance  to  the  assemblies  of  vain  plea- 
sure,  though  shame  and  ruin  were  sure  to 
be  his  end.  Showing  the  benefit  derived 
from  frequenting  the  assemblies  of  the 
faithful,  the  seraphic  doctor  observes  that 
Saul  on  joining  a company  of  prophets 
became  himself  a prophet,  and  being  sepa- 

• Germania  Sacra,  Tom.  II.  215. 
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rated  from  them,  feli  into  reprobation.  St.  j 
Thornas  being  absent  from  the  assembly  of  j 
the  apostles  wasdcprived  of  the  sight  of  our  . 
Saviour  lately  risen,  and  on  his  return  to 
them  he  received  this  honour ; and  it  was  | 
when  all  the  disciples  were  assem bled  to- 
gether  that  they  all  received  the  Holy  i 
Ghost.*  In  (act,  it  was  in  the  churches 
that  the  most  signal  conversions  in  the  , 
middlc  ages  were  knoWn  to  have  been  made. 
Many  who  entered  like  that  old  man  secn  j 
by  Abbot  Paul,  black  and  cloudy,  drawn  , 
contrariwiso  by  demons,  while  their  good 
angel  lbllowed  at  a distance,  retumed  from 
it  like  him,  shining  with  a sudden  whiteness, 
baving  their  good  angel  close  at  their  side, 
while  the  demons  followed  afar  off.f  **  St.  J 
Marv  of  Egypt,"  say  the  old  writers,  “may  j 
proceed  with  the  devout  multitude  of  pii-  . 
grims  to  the  holy  city,  to  celebrate  the 
festi val  of  the  exaltation  of  the  cross,  less 
to  adore  him  who  died  on  it,  than  to  render 
it  the  witness  of  her  diaorders,  and  yet  then 
perhaps  will  be  the  momeut  when  the 
designs  of  the  inercy  of  God  may  call  her 
to  rise  from  the  dead.  The  Church  prays 
that  our  vices  may  be  cured  by  the  sacred 
mysteries,  and  that  we  may  receive  ever- 
lasting  remedies  that  her  solemnities 
“ may  both  confer  upon  us  the  remedies  of 
the  present  life,  and  grant  us  the  rewards  of 
eternity/§  History  is  not  without  meution 
of  memorable  examples  to  exhibit  the  fulfil- 
inent  of  such  prayers.  Will  you  hear  the 
great  poet  who  sung  the  recovery  of  Jerusa- 
lem,  recount  to  you  his  own  experience  ? 
“A  time  there  was,"  says  Tasso,  “ when  I, 
with  clouds  of  sensuality  darkening  my 
mimi,  could  only  recognise  thee,  O Lord,  as 
a certain  reason  of  the  universe ; for  I 
doubted  whether  thou  hadst  created  the 
world,  or  endowed  man  with  an  immortal 
soul,  and  1 doubted  of  many  things  which 
flowed  from  that  source ; for  how  could  I 
firmly  believe  in  the  sacramenta,  or  in  the 
authority  of  the  pontiff,  or  in  hell,  or  pur- 
gatory,  or  in  the  Incaniation  of  thy  Son,  if 
I doubted  of  the  immortali ty  of  the  soul  ? 
Willingly  I would  have  kept  down  uiy 
understanding,  of  itself  curious  and  wan- 
dering,  and  believed  whatever  the  holy 
Catholic  Roman  Church  believes  and  teach- 
cs ; but  this  I desired,  O Lord,  not  so 
much  through  love  of  thy  infinite  goodness, 
as  through  a certain  senile  fear  which  I 
had  of  the  pains  of  hell ; for  often  there 
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used  to  sound  horribly  to  my  iinagination  tlie 
angelic  trumpet  of  thc  gvcat  day  of  reward» 
and  punishments;  and  I saw  thee  sitting  upon 
the  ciouds,  and  I heard  thee  uttor  wortls  full  of 
terror,  depart  ye  cnrsed  into  everlasting  fire. 
And  this  thought  was  so  stroug  in  me,  that 
sometimes  I used  to  be  obliged  to  iinpart  it 
to  somo  friend  or  acquaintance,  and  iu  con- 
seqnence  of  this  fear  I used  to  go  to  cou- 
fession  and  to  comuumion  in  the  times  and 
marmer  prescribod  by  tliy  Roman  Church ; 
and  if  at  auy  time  I thought  I had  omitted 
raention  of  any  sin  through  negligcnce  or 
shame,  though  it  was  ever  so  liltle  and  vile, 
I rcpeated  my  confession,  and  often  made 
a general  confession  of  ali  my  errors.  Y et 
thou  knowest  that  ulways  I desired  the 
exaltation  of  thy  faith  with  an  incredible 
affection,  and  that  X always  wislied,  though 
perhaps  with  a fervour  more  mundane  than 
spiritual,  that  tlie  seatof  thy  faith  and  pon- 
tificale in  Rouie  might  be  preserved  for 
evor.  And  thou  knowest  that  the  uame  of 
Lutheran  or  herotic,  was  abhorred  and 
abomiuated  by  me  as  a pcstiferous  tbing, 
and  that  my  doubts  were  mcrely  an  interior 
affliction,  until  thou  didst  bcgin  lo  warm 
and  rejoice  my  beart  with  the  flamcs  of  thy 
lovo : and  then  by  degrees,  by  means  of 
frequenting  oftener  tho  sacred  ofiices  and 
prayitig  every  day,  my  faith  grew  stronger 
from  day  to  day,  and  1 became  sensible 
frorn  experience  that  it  is  thy  gift,  and  I 
lcamed  to  soc  my  past  folly  in  haying  pre- 
sutned  to  imagine  that  I could  discover  by 
mv  intclligence  the  secret  things  of  thy 
ossence,  and  estimate  by  the  mcasure  of 
hnmaii  reason,  thy  goodness,  thy  justice, 
thy  omnipotence."'* 

* Torquato  Tasso,  Discurso  sopra  vari  accideuti 
defla  sua  vita,  acuito  a Scipion  Uoataga. 


This  affecting  passage  only  veri  fies  what 
the  writers  of  the  rniddle  ages  afiinn  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  assisting  and  coin- 
municating  at  the  sacred  mysteries.  “ Effec- 
tus Eucharistia:,"  say  they,  “ sunt,  prteser- 
vure  a peccatis,  augete  gratiam,  terrenorum 
odium  infundere,  ad  tc ternorum  amorem 
meuteiu  elevare,  illuminare  intellectum, 
succendere  affectum,  conferre  animae  et 
corpori  puritatem,  conscienti*  pacem  et 
be  tiliam,  atque  inseparabilem  cum  Deo 
unionem.”  To  tlicse  adorable  mysteries  of 
tlie  altar  tho  faithful  came,  pressed  by 
various  wants.  “Some,”  as  St.  Bonaven- 
tura  says,  “ hastened  thilher,  moved  by  the 
force  of  calamity  to  lay  their  sorrows  at 
tho  fcet  of  Jesus.  Others  came  to  desire 
some  grace  and  especial  mercy,  knowing 
that  tlie  heavenly  Fatlier  cuu  refuse  notliing 
to  his  Sou.  Others  were  conslrained  to  fly 
thither  lo  proclaini  their  gralitudo,  and  tu 
pour  forth  tho  iove  of  a thaukful  heart, 
knowing  that  there  is  nothing  so  worthr  of 
being  presented  U>  Ood  as  tlie  sacred  body 
and  blood  of  the  etemal  victim.  Others 
pressed  forward  to  give  glory  to  Ood  and  to 
houour  his  saint»,  for  it  is  in  the  celebratiori 
of  these  mysteries  of  lovo  that  ue  can  pay 
woithy  homage  to  his  adorable  majesty, 
and  testifv  reverenco  for  thosc  who  served 
him.  Lastly,  others  hastened  011  the  wings 
of  charitv  and  compassion,  for  it  was  there 
that  they  could  liopo  to  obtain  salvation  for 
the  lhing  and  rest  for  the  dead.”*  Thus  to 
the  thirsty  pilgrims  through  the  rocks  of 
the  desert  did  tho  founlains  of  «ater  apjiear. 
Thus  did  the  generation  of  those  who  sought 
justice  receive  beiiediction  from  the  Lord, 
and  mercy  from  God  their  Saviour. 


• De  Reformat.  Hominis  Exter  cap.  82. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


nll  E monumenta  as  well  as  the 
liistory  of  the  middle  ages  in 
almost  every  page  furnish  some 
proof  or  indicatum  of  the  love 
vvhich  men  of  nll  classes  en- 
tertained  for  the  sacred  offices  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Altbough  high  mass 
used  to  be  celebratcd  every  day  in  many 
tnonasteries,*  and  the  canonical  olfice  regn- 
larly  sung  in  every  cathedral  and  even 
parish  church,  stili  the  affcction  of  the  laity 
prompted  them  to  makc  many  foundations 
for  the  multiplication  of  office»  which  are 
monuments  not  a littlc  cnrious  of  the 
apirit  which  then  animated  society.  The 
seventy-one  parish  eburehes  in  Venice, 
were  eqtiul  to  cathedral»  in  structure,  and 
in  respect  to  the  riches  of  the  sacred  vest- 
meuts,  and  other  ecclesiastical  ornament» 
not  inferior.  1 With  auch  fervour  did  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  attend  to  the  cele- 
bration  of  the  Catholic  ceromonies,  that 
more  tlian  200,000  pieces  of  gold  were 
annually  given  for  pious  works,  both  men 
and  women contribnting.  It  wa»  a custom 
for  pions  laymen  to  agree  together  to  found 
prebends  in  different  churches,  as  in  those 
at  Paris  mentioned  by  Lebeuf,  of  St 
Thomas  du  I-ouvre,  and  of  St.  Honore. 
In  the  church  of  the  Magdalen,  the  canon- 
ical hours  with  high  mass  were  celebrnted 
every  day  according  to  the  foundation 
made  by  the  will  of  Stephen  Nyvert,  a 
merchant  of  the  Street  of  St.  Uenis ; J 
and  Nicola*  Fillon,  a citizen  of  Paris, 
founded  a chapel  in  the  church  of  Autenil, 
on  condition  that  the  chaplain  priest  should 
keep  a school  for  the  boys  of  that  place 
and  of  Pacy,  and  shoula  conduct  them 
every  evening  to  the  church  for  the  bene- 
diction  ; and  he  founded  also  a school  for 
girls,  whom  the  mistress  was  to  conduct 
in  the  samemanner.|  In  the  seigneural 
chapel  of  the  church  of  Mery-sur-Oiae 
there  was  a foundation  made  by  Anthony 
de  Saint  Chamand,  Seigncur  de  Mery,  for 

• Bibliothec.  Cluniae,  in  1707. 
f Italia  Sacra,  Tom.  V.  1176. 
f Hiat,  du  lfiocese  do  Paris,  I.  1 1 . 

] Lebeuf,  Hiat,  du  Diocesede  Paris, Tom.  111. 10. 


a priest  to  say  four  m asses  each  week,  and 
to  instruet  the  children,  who  were  to  be 
conducted  every  evening  to  the  church  to 
sing  there  the  anthems  in  honour  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  and  of  8t.  Anthony,  and  to 
pray  for  the  king  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris.*  In  the  church  of  Essone,  in  the 
same  diocese,  there  is  an  inscription  in 
Gothic  character»  to  record  the  foundation 
of  a benediction  to  be  given  between  sii 
and  seven  in  the  evening  of  Easter  day : 
the  founders  are  Nicole  liossart.  Avocat  in 
Parliament,  Seigneur  of  Cbampeueil,  and 
Jane  Eerron,  his  wife.  Another  inscription 
records  that  their  daughter,  widow  of 
Guibert,  Avocat,  has  founded  in  1601, 
“ An  O filii  et  fi  lia-. "f  Claude  le  Pelletier, 
Conlroller  General  and  Minister  of  State, 
after  quitting  the  court  and  retiring  to 
reside  in  his  Castle  of  Villencuve-le-Roy, 
founded  a benediction  and  complin  every 
evening  in  the  parish  church,  at  which  he 
used  himself  conatantly  to  assist.  t There 
was  a foundation  also  in  the  church  of 
Neufmoutier,  of  a sermon  ou  AU-Saints’ 
day,  after  the  vesper»  of  all  saints,  to  be  a 
commemoration  of  All  Souls,  to  prepare 
the  people  for  the  devotion  of  the  follow- 
ing  day.  § Guillaume  Foucault,  founded  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Evrcu*,  the  solemn  office 
of  St.  Agatha,  with  a gcneral  procession 
every  year  to  commemorate  the  deliverance 
of  that  city  from  the  army  of  the  Hugue- 
nots  which  took  place  on  that  day.||  In 
the  ancient  monastic  eharters  also  we  find 
many  foundations  by  pious  nobles,  who 
desired  that  certain  psalms  should  be 
reeited  publici y at  particular  hours,  as  in 
that  which  was  at  the  monastery  of  St. 
Martin,  at  Tours,  which  prescribes  that 
after  prime  should  be  sung  the  psalm,  “Ad 
te  levavi  oculos  meos."^J  But  without 
mnltiplying  these  instances  unnecessarily, 

• Lebeuf,  HisL  du  Diocisc  de  Paris,  Tom. 
IV.  197. 

♦ Id.  Tum.  XI.  148. 

* Id.  XII.  138. 

J ld.  XIV.  238. 

Hiat  d'Kvrcui,  p.  324. 

« Beruicr  Hiat,  de  Bloia,  Prcuves  II. 
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let  U8  now  take  a few  particular  examples 
from  the  history  of  the  ages  of  faith  of  the 
love  which  the  laity  evinced  for  the  divine 
oflices  ; and  who  will  not  be  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  majestic  portraits  which 
they  furandi  of  the  great  and  good  men 
of  Catholic  times?  Truly  in  their  love 
for  tbe  sacred  offices  we  behold  the  power 
of  that  religion,  which  in  days  of  early 
persecntion  could  conatrain  the  wife  of  a 
Koman  Emperor  secretly  to  quit  the  im- 
perial  bed  like  an  adulterous  woman,  in 
order  to  hasteA  to  the  assembly  of  the 
poor,  to  seeh  Jesns  Christ  at  the  altar  of 
an  obscure  martyr,  among  the  tombs,  and 
ainoiig  men  who  were  proscribed  and  de- 
spised ; for  so  we  read  of  the  Empress 
Prisca  and  her  daughter  Valeria,  who  used 
to  repair  secretly  by  night  to  pray  in  the 
catacombs,  not  daring  to  incur  the  fury  of 
Galerius.  It  was  a maxim  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans  never  to  tnrn  from  the  road  in 
order  to  visit  a temple,  becausc  the  wor- 
ahip  of  God  should  not  be  conducted  by 
the  way  as  a macter  of  secondary  import- 
ance  ;*  and  thia  dictate  of  natural  reason 
was  obeyed  in  the  middle  ages  with  a con- 
sistency  that  admitted  of  no  obstacle  from 
the  conventional  forms  of  civil  life,  and 
with  a fervonr  that  indicated  the  presence 
of  those  rites  which  according  to  the  voice 
of  ancient  prophecy  were  to  afford  delight 
to  kings.  Alfred,  that  model  of  heroes 
and  of  wise  kings,  used  to  observe  hours 
of  devotion  both  night  and  day,  like  a 
monk,  reciting  prayers  and  psalma.  He 
never  let  a day  pass  without  assisting  at 
the  divine  offices.  He  used  to  visit  churches 
at  the  first  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  to 
prostrate  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
beseechiug  God  to  grant  him  puritv,  and 
deliverance  from  temptation.  It  is  re- 
corded  of  Clodoald,  son  of  King  Clodomir, 
that  “ he  preferred  being  present  in  the 
choir  singing  the  divine  praise  to  hearing 
the  vain  words  of  men."p  King  Kobert 
of  Franee,  besieging  Melun,  on  the  festi  val 
of  St  Hippolytus,  contrired  to  enter  the 
town  in  disguisc  to  asaist  at  the  office. 
Thi8  is  tbe  king  who  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed  a prose  and  some  responses  which 
were  adopted  by  the  Church.  t The  high 
tower  of  the  Caatle  of  Amboise  was  built 
by  the  governor,  in  order  that  he  might 
see  from  the  top  of  it  the  tower  of  St. 
Martin,  of  Tours,  for  whom  he  had  a 

• Jiunblich.  dc  Pythagorie.  Vita,  cap.  18. 

f Mabillon,  I.  1.  Act.  0.  8.  Bened.  136. 

♦ Chronie.  8.  Bertini,  c.  33,  apud  Martini  The- 
saur.  Anecdot.  Tom.  III. 

singular  devotion.*  The  love  for  the 
divine  offices  induced  many  kings  and 
nohles  to  convert  their  palaces  and  castles 
into  churches.  Thus  Pepin  changed  his 
palace  at  Angely  into  a church  and  abbey 
under  the  invocation  of  St.  John,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  town  of  St.  Jean  d’ Angely. 
Clovis,  in  like  manner,  gave  up  his  palace 
to  form  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  and 
Hughes  Capet  converted  his  house  into 
the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  ; Robert 
gave  up  his  to  form  the  church  of  St 
Nicholas,  and  Henry  I.  abandoned  liis 
to  erect  the  priory  of  St  Martin  des 
Clramps.  -|  King  St  Louis  assisted  every 
night  at  the  nocturns  in  the  holy  chapel. 
The  bells  used  to  toll  every  where  to  sum- 
mon  all  the  faithful  to  church  at  that  hour, 
which  custom  prevailed  till  the  time  of 
King  Charles  V.  Philippe-le-Long  made 
an  ordinance  concerning  the  discipliae  of 
his  palace,  in  which  bo  declares  that  he 
will  attend  to  no  business  until  he  has  as- 
sisted every  day  at  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 
mass.  This  was  the  custom  in  England 
in  the  time  of  Lydgate,  as  we  learn 
from  his  ad  vice.  “And  than  every  daye 
whan  ye  shall  go  to  do  ony  thynge  aske 
this  question  of  yourself,  wheder  art  thou 
goyne,  whyder  ye  be  in  the  way  of  virtue 
or  wyckedness,  folowynge  Cryst  or  the 
Devyll,  in  the  way  to  heven  or  to  hell.  If 
it  may  be,  here  masse  every  dav,  for  by 
that  ye  be  mode  the  more  able  to  do  al  good 
workes  in  the  day  folowynge,  and  prosper 
the  better  in  every  thing.”;  Charlemague, 
unless  prevented  by  indisposition,  used  to 
rise  regularly  in  the  night  for  matins,§ 
and  assisted  at  the  office,  wearing  a long 
pallium.||  His  chapel,  with  its  relies,  or- 
naments,  and  numerous  elergy,  served  with 
as  much  splendour  as  any  cathedral,  fol- 
lowed  him  on  all  his  journeys,  an  example 
which  was  imitated  by  his  successore  and 
even  by  petty  seigneurs.  By  means  of  a 
diptivehe  which  contained  paintings  or 
carved  imagery  in  a foldiug  tablet,  every 
one  could  arrange  his  little  oratory  on  a 
journey,  and  have  it  always  with  him;  for 
the  number  was  comparatively  small  of 
those  barons,  who  as  was  said,  “were 
more  delighted  with  the  barking  of  honnds 
than  with  the  melody  of  oelestial  hymns.*^! 

* Dnchesae,  Antiquitcz  des  Vities  do  F rance, 
1.499.  t Id.  II.  182. 

{ Lydgate,  the  dyctasy  of  goostly  helthe. 

i Eginhard.  in  Kar.  M.  c.  ‘26. 

||  Mon.  Sangutl.  I.  33. 

SI  Ionii’  Kpiscop.  de  Institut.  Laicali,  Liv.  II. 
c.  23.  apud  Dachcr.  Spicileg.  Tom.  I. 
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! King  I.ouis  VII.  on  the  coast  of  Asia  endowed  innumerable  charches.  Gaufridus 

i Minor,  every  day  fighting  against  the  relate*  that to thatof Troinenxiabe gave  ves- 

Turk*  in  person,  u*ed  on  his  return  euch  sels  of  the  altar,  and  more  vestments  than 

' evening  todesire  that  vespers  and  complin  sufficed  to  the  clergy.  besides  candelabra*. 

I should  tie  sung  Itefore  him.  The  king*  crosses,  texta,  and  bells  of  melodions sound. 

of  France  used  solemnly  to  preserve  in  “To  whom,"  crieshe,  “ unless  to  this  great 

their  oratory,  and  even  to  bear  with  them  prince.arc  «-e indebted for  thesweet  melody 

to  war  the  cap  of  St.  Martin,  thinking  of  chants,  for  the  words  of  the  sacred  law, 

that  it  wonld  Ite  a protection  to  show  hon-  and  for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship ?” 

nnr  to  the  relic  of  such  a fricndofGod;  In  general, the ancient diplomas  to churche* 

from  which  cap  Ducange,  following  the  are  ali  characteriaed  by  the  apirit  express- 

monk  of  St.  Gall,  derives  the  word  ed  in  that  granted  to  tbe  church  of  Paler- 

“capella.”  That  no  class  of  men  tnight  mo,  in  the  eleventh  century,  which  begins 

be  exempt  from  the  consolation  of  the  di-  by  observing  that  ali  men  whom  God 

vine  mysteries,  mas*  used  nlwaya  to  be  hath  made  partakers  of  earthly  govemment 

said  in  prisona  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  should  attend  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  divine  I 

and  generally  by  monks  of  an  adjacent  mysteries  much  more  than  to  the  pleasures 

monastery.  In  our  age,  indeed,  Silvio  of  the  world.*  I n fact,  the  celebration  of 

1’ellico  mentions  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  divine  worship  seems  to  have  been  ever 

a long  time  had  elapsed,  that  by  the  re-  uppertnoet  in  the  mind  of  these  Norman 

monstrance  of  Fathcr  Stephen  Paulowich,  deliverers  of  Sicily.  Count  Roger,  in  the 

the  unhappy  prisoners  in  the  Spillberg  tirst  year  of  his  kingdom,  having  sailed 

had  permission  to  hear  mass.  “ We  used,”  froin  Naples  with  three  shipa  for  Sicily, 

says  he,  “to  be  conducted  strongly  guard-  was  assniled  by  a fttrious  tempest  off  Sa- 

ed,  and  placed  so  that  we  should  not  draw  lemo,  which  during  two  days  exposed  him 

the  attention.  A Capuchin  friar  used  to  to  the  most  imminent  danger  of  perishing. 

say  mass.  Thia  good  man  used  always  to  In  this  situation  he  made  a vow  to  God. 

finiah  with  an  oremus,  and  to  implore  our  that  on  the  first  shore  at  which  he  should 

deliverance  from  bonds.  When  he  came  arrire  safely,  he  would  creet  a church  in 

to  the  altar  he  used  to  cast  a piteous  look  honour  of  the  Snviour,  where  the  divine 

on  cach  of  the  three  groups,  and  then  re-  mysteries  might  be  offered  ttp  for  ever. 

main  a long  time  with  his  liead  stooped  in  Khortly  after,  on  the  feast  of  the  transfigo* 

prayer.  Most  sweet  and  pleasant  it  was  ration,  the  wind  becoming  favourable,  he 

to  us  to  hear  tlic  chant  and  the  organ  reached  in  safety  the  portof  Cefalu,  which 

which  accompanied  it.”*  Cardinal  Paeca,  was  then  an  obscure  town,  the  natae 

hotvcver,  say*,  that  while  he  was  conhned  having  been  derived  from  its  former  positioa 

in  the  fortress  of  Fenestrelle,  there  used  on  the  summit  of  a steep  rock  which  pro- 

to  be  more  m asses  said  in  its  chapel  than  jected  into  the  sea.  At  the  foot  of  this 

i in  any  cathedral  of  Italy,  in  consequence  rock,  which  is  washed  with  the  sea  waves, 
of  the  tuimber  of  captive  priests.  Ii  ut  to  he  built  a church  to  St.  George,  and  at  the 

return  to  the  churche*.  Time  would  fail  me  comer  of  the  rock  he  erected  the  votive 

were  I to  teli  of  all  the  emperors,  kings, high  temple  to  the  holy  Saviour  ; adoraed  it 
noblcs,  and  magistrales  of  free  cities,  who  with  antique  columns,  and  eurinus  mosaies, 
used  to  place  their  chief  delight  in  hearitig  and  conferred  upon  it  the  dignity  of  an 
the  sacred  office.  Maximilian  I.,  Charles  V.,  episcopal  see.  f 
!]  Ferdinand  111.,  Philip  IV.,  laniis  XIII.,  The  admiration  of  king  Conrad,  on  ar- 
and  many  illustrious  counts  of  the  empire,  riving  at  Salzbourg,  when  returning  from 

are  remarkable  examples.  From  reading  the  Holy  I and,  was  elicited  by  the  extra- 

the  diplomas  and  observing  the  deeds  of  ordinary  splendour  of  the  sacred  vestments, 

■ the  Norman  princes  in  Sicily,  it  would  ap-  and  the  veneruble  aspect  of  the  devout 

near  that  their  chief  joy  on  having  expel-  wearers  in  that  cathedral : and  on  his 

led  the  Saracens  was  derivet!  from  being  departure,  wishing  to  testify  the  satisfac- 

able  to  restore  and  perpetuate  the  solemn  tion  which  he  had  derived  from  his  visit, 

celebration  of  the  sacred  mysteries.  Roger,  he  esteemed  it  the  most  bonourable  testi- 

dukc  of  Calabria,  in  his  grants  to  the  mony  to  declare  that  he  had  never  secn  s 

church  of  Agrigentum,  appeals  to  his  hav-  city  in  which  the  worship  of  God,  day  and 

ing  ordained  episcopal  churches  througout  night,  was  celebrated  with  such  solemnity 

Sicily. | This  illustrious  prince  built  and 

* Lc  mie  Prigioni,  cap.  80.  • Sicilia  Sacra,  I.  74. 

♦ Sicilia  Sacra.  1.  095.  t Ibid.  II.  798. 
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and  magnificence.*  Henry  the  Libcral, 
count  of  Troyes,  who  was  born  ir.  1127, 
had  been  called  so  on  account  of  his  muni- 
ficence  to  the  churches.  In  1157  he 
foanded  and  built  the  canonicol  cburch 
of  St.  Stephen  at  Troyes,  adjoining  his 
castle,  for  seventy-two  eanons,  who  were 
to  perform  the  divine  offices  in  plain  chant 
and  good  music,  to  glorify  God  for  ever. 
Hesides  this,  he  founded  and  built  the 
canonical  churches  of  Sczane  and  of  St. 
Quiriace  at  Provins,  and  also  ten  other 
churches  of  eanons,  besides  a number  of 
hospitals.  He  so  lored  the  clergy,  that 
he  used  to  call  the  eanons,  filios  meos, 
capellanos  meos,  prehendas  meos.  This 
magnificent  church  of  St.  Stephen  served 
as  the  chapel  of  the  counts  of  Troyes. 
Count  H enr y loved  it  as  much  as  he  did 
his  own  flesli.  There  was  a tribune  which 
looked  upon  the  high  altar,  to  which  there 
was  an  ascent  by  steps  from  the  interior  of 
his  palace,  and  he  nsed  to  come  there  some- 
times,  with  his  family,  to  hear  the  divine 
office,  but  generally  he  used  to  descend 
and  sit  below  with  the  eanons,  chanting 
along  with  them,  and  wearing  his  habit  of 
red  velvet,  and  a collegiate  cnp  of  the 
same  material,  covered  with  precious  stones, 
which  was  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  that 
church  till  the  revolution.f  So,  also,  adjoin- 
ing the  church  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin, 
at  Seez,  there  was  a building  in  which  the 
dukes  of  Alen^on  used  to  be  lodged  when 
they  came  to  seek  edification  with  the 
monks.  Bencath  this  building  there  was 
a particular  chapel  into  which  these  lords 
used  to  descend  in  order  to  assist  ut  the 
office  of  the  night.  There  was  to  be  seen 
the  tomb  of  Duke  John  I.,  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Agincourt.  These  dukes  had 
given  the  monks  a kouse  at  Alenyon.  J 
In  the  chapel  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
there  used  to  be  high  mass  sung  every  day 
and  also  vespers.  Within  the  castle  of 
I lilois  the  divine  offices  used  to  be  cele- 
brated  in  two  chapels  of  oncient  foundation. 
Even  within  the  walls  of  castlcs,  which 
were  rather  places  of  defence  than  of 
courtly  life,  the  divine  offices  used  to  be 
daily  celebrated.  Thus  within  Dover 
Castle,  the  ruins  of  a very  ancient  church 
are  stili  seen,  in  which  it  was  expressly 
ordained  that  a long  peal  was  to  announee 
the  singing  of  mutius,  and  that  three 
musses  should  be  said  daily,  for  the  gover- 

• Germania  Sarra,  Tom.  II.  252. 

t Desguerruia  llist.  du  Diocese  de  Troyes,  293. 

J Recherchea  Hi-toriquoi  aur  Ia  Ville  et  le  Dio- 
ci sc  de  Seex,  par  D'Orville,  52. 


nor,  the  marshalmen,  and  the  soldiers ; 
and  the  presence  of  the  three  chapluins 
was  required  at  the  celebration  of  high 
mass,  before  which  no  priest  was  permitted 
to  lea  ve  the  castle.  Falco  II.  count  of 
Anjou,  under  Louis  IV.  used  to  sing  in 
St.  M artin’s  church  with  the  clergy,  sitting 
in  the  choir  as  honorary  canon.  The  same 
is  related  of  Richard  II.  of  England,  and 
of  Ferdinand  of  Spain.  St.  Helwige, 
duchcss  of  Poland,  and  8t.  Elizabeth,  j 
daughter  of  the  king  of  H uugary,  are  also  j 
recorded  ashaving  taken  delight  in  hearing 
the  divine  offices  solemnly  sung.  Witi- 
chend  relates  of  Mathilda,  the  mother  of 
Otho  the  Great,  that  “ every  night  she 
filled  her  chamber  with  melody  and  with 
all  kinds  of  divine  song,  for  she  had  a cell 
next  to  the  church  in  which  she  used  to 
repose  a little,  and  from  which,  rising  up 
every  night,  she  used  to  enter  the  church, 
although  she  had  singers  and  chanters 
within  her  cell  and  before  the  door,  who 
praised  the  divine  clemency.  King  Dago- 
iterts  fondness  for  assisting  at  vespers  is 
lcarned  from  the  romantic  circumstance 
connected  with  the  sweet  voice  of  Nan- 
tilda ; and  the  general  disposition  of  the 
laity  in  this  respeet  may  be  learned  from  a 
reference  to  their  liberality  to  the  choirs 
of  churches,  as  in  the  instance  recorded  of 
Ulric  Engelbrecht,  to  whom  the  cathedral 
of  Strasbourg  was  indebted  for  the  first 
organ  placed  in  it,  in  the  ycar  1260. 

Nor  are  later  ages  without  examples  of 
the  same  disposition.  Louis  XIII.  com- 
posed  motets  which  were  performed  in  his 
chapel.  During  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle, 
in  the  absence  of  chanters  and  musicians, 
he  worked  night  and  day  to  note  the  first 
and  second  vespers  of  1’entecost,  that  all 
might  be  ready  for  the  festival ; and  in 
his  last  illness,  he  composed  a De  Profun- 
dis which  was  sung  in  his  chamber  at  the 
inornent  of  his  death.* 

Christine  de  Pisan,  whose  language  is 
always  so  pictureaque,  speaks  at  great 
length  on  the  love  which  the  French  princes 
of  her  time  evinccd  for  the  sacred  offices. 
Of  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Charles 
V'.  she  says,  “ II  a tres  bien  continue  en 
devocions,  oroisons,  A 1’esglise  estre  longue- 
ment,  et  a oyr  et  dire  grant  Service  ; bonnes 
gens  et  devotz  aime  et  voulentiers  ot  leur 
enseignemens,  comme  il  appert  par  la  fre- 
quentacion  qu‘il  fait  chuscun  jour  par  long 
espace  en  1’glise  des  Celestins,  ou  a couvent 

* Castil.fil&ze,  Chapelle-Musique»  des  Rots  de 
Fraacc. 
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<le  sains  preudcshomes  servant  Dien,  et 
Ia  ot  le  Service ; de  laquelie  frcquentacion 
est  impossible  que  son  ame  et  ses  meurs 
11'en  raillent  mieulx,  et  que  Dieu  en  ses 
fais  ne  lui  aoit  plus  propice."  Fvery  day, 
trith  his  own  haud,  he  gave  large  alma, 
especiolly  during  the  lime  of  the  pasaion 
of  our  l.ord,  when  he  used  to  visit  the 
Hostel  Dieu  and  the  poor  aick  people.* 

| Of  the  emperor  llenry  also  she  relates  an 
anecdote  that  sbows  what  attention  he  paid 
to  having  the  office  celebrated  with  ali 
possible  grandeur.  “ The  emperor,”  she 
sayB,  “ who  greatly  Ioved  the  offices  of  the 
church,  and  had  pleasure  in  hearing  tbem 
celebrated  with  solemnity,  desired  on  one 
occaaion,  that  a certain  deacou  who  had  a 
remarkably  melodious  voice,  ahould  sing 
the  gospel.  The  deacon  excused  himself 
from  complying,  and  when  the  emperor 
then  commandet!  him  to  obey,  he  refused 
point  blanc.  The  emperor,  to  whom  it 
was  intimated  that  the  deacon  had  possibly 
rendered  himself  unworthy,  hy  some  secret 
act,  deairing  to  try  his  constancy,  ordered 
him  to  be  threatened  with  imprisonment 
nnless  he  complietl,  but  in  vain.  It  waa 
then  announced  to  him  that  he  should  be 
sent  into  banishment.  The  clerk  imtnedi- 
ately  arranged  his  few  necessury  objecta 
and  departed.  The  emperor  having  sent 
after  him,  rcccived  him  on  hia  retura  with 
these  words,  " You  who  have  feared  more 
to  offend  Ood  than  to  incur  my  anger,  are 
worthy  of  being  reputed  according  to  your 
merit.  I wish  that  you  may  have  the  first 
bishopric  vacant,  but  from  benceforth  be- 
ware  how  you  involve  yourself  in  such  a 
dilemma."f 

The  wise  and  heroic  grand  mas  ter  of 
the  Teutonic  order,  Luther  of  Brunswick, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  had  such  a love 
and  regard  for  church  music  that  he  used 
to  be  often  found  singing  in  the  choir  in 
the  midst  of  the  monks ; and  in  founding 
the  sohool  of  Kcenigaberg  he  required  that 
on  all  festivals,  and  when  it  should  be 
necessary,  twenty-six  of  the  scholars  should 
be  sent  to  the  church  of  the  old  city  to 
assist  at  the  sacred  song,  and  at  the  pro- 
cession.J  and  a similar  regulation  was 
established  in  the  school  of  Flbing  under 
the  same  order.  $ 

The  minstrel  of  the  ages  of  chivalry  has 
often  occasion  to  allude  to  thia  love  of  holy 
offices.  Thus,  in  the  Lord  of  the  Isles, 

• Livre  des  Fais,  &c.  Liv.  II.  chap.  16. 

t Id.  Liv.  I.  chap.  35. 

1 Yoigt  Geachichtc  Freussens  IV.  519. 

| V.  331. 


even  light  Edward  says  to  Bruce,  that 
while  pondering  in  anxious  mind  to  find  a 
proper  messenger  to  bear  his  written  man- 
date to  Cuthbert  on  the  Carrick  shore: 

" I chsaced,  st  earljr  davrn,  to  psss 
The  chapcl  gate,  10  snstch  a mass.’’ 

And  how  beautilul  is  that  sndden  meroo- 
ry  of  Bacred  rites  which  comes  Upon  the  : 
pussengor  in  the  hasty  bark : 

“ Thcy  paosed  not  st  Colutnhia's  isle, 

Though  peaFd  the  bells  from  the  holy  pile 
With  long  and  measured  toll; 

No  time  for  mstin  or  for  mass, 

And  the  soands  of  the  holy  summons  psss 
Awsy  in  the  billows’  roll.’* 

Whoever  has  lived  in  a Catholie  conntry, 
will  readiiy  nnderstand  these  feelings,  and 
be  able  to  suppiy  other  unnumbered  in- 
stances.  At  Freyburg,  passi ug  after  sun- 
set  by  the  churches  when  the  doors  were 
cloaed,  I used  to  find  several  peraons  kneel- 
ing  without  in  siient  prayer,  with  tbeir 
faces  turned  towards  the  sanctuary.  St.  j 
Cassemir,  the  royal  youth  of  Pol&nd,  nsed 
privately  to  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth  before 
the  doors  of  churches  during  the  most  in-  1 
clement  nights,  imploring  the  divine  mercy. 
Venantins  Fortunatus  exhorts  his  reader 
to  press  with  his  lips  the  threshold  of  the 
blesNed  Apollinaris,  alluding  to  the  basilica 
of  C lasse  :*  and  in  fact,  1 have  frequently 
in  Italy  seen  persons  approach  softly  and 
kiss  the  portal  of  churches — affecting  act 
of  a natura!  piety ! Tllyssea  on  findiag 
himself  in  1 thaca,  kissed  the  groond ; and 
these  poor  thiraty  exiles  reoognised  in  the 
gates  of  the  sanctuary  the  entrance  to  their 
celes tial  country. 

After  what  we  have  seen,  one  can  un- 
derstand  how,  during  the  middle  ages,  the 
most  dreadful  calamity  that  could  befal 
a people  was  an  interdict,  which  deprived 
them  for  a time  of  the  consolations  of  pub- 
lic  worship,  and  caused  a cessation  of  all  ; 
the  ceremonies  and  pomps  of  devotion.  It 
would  be  difficult  perhaps  at  present  to  : 
conceive  adequately  the  grief  of  men  on 
such  an  occasion ; for  in  such  spiritual 
ages,  no  material  interests  were  deemed 
comparable  to  those  of  the  intellectus) 
nature.  When  an  event  of  this  kind  00 
curred  in  France,  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augustus,  numl>er8  of  devout  persons  left 
their  country,  and  passed  into  Normandy 
and  Brittany,  where,  as  fiefe  of  England, 
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tbc  ceremonies  of  tbe  church  were  not  in- 
terrupted.  The  most  destructive  visita- 
tions  of  Providence  caused  no  interruption 
to  the  divine  course  of  the  ecclesiastica] 
year.  On  Friday,  the  ilth  of  January,  the 
first  concussione  of  the  dreadful  earthquake 
of  the  year  were  felt  at  Cotana.  On 
the  llth,  the  whole  city  was  suddenly 
overthrown : temples,  monasteries,  palaces, 
and  other  edi  lices,  bnried  under  a mighty 
ruin  eighteen  thousand  citizens.  The  few 
canons  of  the  cathedral  who  survived,  im- 
mediately  erected  a woodeu  church,  and 
there  recited  the  ecclesiastical  offices ; 
Feter  Moncada,  one  of  the  senatore  who 
had  escaped,  having,  with  his  new  associ- 
ates,  spared  no  pains  to  assist  them,  in  or- 
der  that  nothing  migbt  be  wanting  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  sacred  functions.*  One 
hundred  and  fifty  years  bcfore,  when  the 
Syracusans  believed  that  their  whole  Pen- 
insula was  about  to  be  overwheluied,  while 
the  citizens  were  fled  to  the  rocks  and 
caverns,  on  the  sacred  night  of  the  nativity, 
the  bishop  and  the  clergy  celebrated  mass, 
and  discharged  ali  the  holy  offices,  in  a 
sliip  which  was  stationed  near  the  shore.f 

The  establishment  by  law  of  the  modern 
heresies,  operating  like  a perpetuul  inter- 
dici, caused  numbers  of  devout  persons,  of 
every  condition,  to  go  into  voluntary  exile, 
leaving  Kngland  and  Germany  for  countries 
where  they  could  enjoy  the  solemnities  of 
religion,  in  the  same  manner  as  many  of 
the  i«habitants  of  the  south  of  Fronce,  in 
an  earlier  age,  had  fled  into  Spain  to  avoid 
the  Albigenses.  St.  Joseph  and  the  Bless- 
ed  Mary  used  to  go  every  year  up  to  Jeru- 
salem  at  the  feast  of  the  Fassover ; and  if 
they  made  this  long  and  painful  journey 
to  obey  the  law  of  Moses,  it  was  no  mar- 
vel  that  devout  Christiana  should  engage 
in  distant  journeyz  to  find  a Catholic  sanc- 
tuary.  Those  0‘Neils,  those  llouglases, 
and  others,  whose  tombs  we  find  in  the 
abbeys  on  the  continent — exiles  from  their 
country,  through  love  of  the  divine  tem- 
ples, and  for  their  faith — might  have  said 
with  the  heroic  defender  of  the  Heraclida;, 
irokis  fiiv  otx*rai.  d'  t In  ali 

ages,  there  have  been  unnumbered  instances 
of  that  love  and  constancy  so  beautifully 
deseri  bed  by  the  French  poet,  when  he 
represents  one  whose  pleasure  consisted 
in  presenting  the  incense  or  the  lights  at 
the  altar,  in  hearing  them  cbant  the  infinite 
grandeur  of  God,  and  in  beholding  the 

* Sicilia  Sacra,  1.566.  f Id.  I.  640. 
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pompous  order  of  his  ceremonies ; and  who 
preferred  being  an  exile,  rather  than  to 
remove  to  the  palace  of  kings,  where  he 
would  behold  those  who  followed  other 
rites,  and  invoked  another  God.  lf  the 
hili  from  which  lloabdil  took  his  last  view 
of  Granada  be  known  among  the  8paniards 
by  the  name  of  the  Last  Sigh  of  the  Moor, 
that  from  which  a Catholic  beholds,  for 
the  last  time,  the  land  were,  like  the  magi 
of  the  Kast,  he  is  leaving  Jesus  and  Mary, 
and  returning  to  his  own  country,  which 
has  rejected  the  light  of  faith,  may  well 
receive  a mournful  appella tion.  No  trial 
was  greater,  than  when  sickness  prevented 
persons  from  joining  the  ossembly  of  the 
faithful.  Madame  Klizabeth  du  Chevreul, 
in  her  last  illness,  being  unable,  through 
weakness,  to  leave  her  chamber  on  Falm 
Sunday,  though  she  ardently  desired  to 
assist  in  the  church,  said  with  great  humi- 
li ty,  “It  is  true,  I am  not  worthy  to  bear 
the  palm : this  honour  belongs  only  to 
those  who  are  conquerors  over  sin.”* 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  some  modern 
poeta  stnmble  with  regard  to  the  consola- 
tion  which  attached  devout  Catholics  to 
the  divine  offices,  as  where  Sir  Walter 
Scott  describes  the  dejected  Clare  on  hav- 
ing access  to  the  holy  altars  to  assist  at 
mass ; and  adds,  that  it  was  nevertheless 
dearest  to  her  wounded  heart  to  spend  her 
hours  alone.f  From  reading  which  few 
words  we  only  infer  with  certainty,  that 
he  did  not  know  in  what  manner  the  reli- 
gion of  the  middle  ages  acted  upon  the 
heart  of  man. 

But  if  even  ordinary  kings  and  warriors 
cherished  this  aifection,  in  common  with 
the  lowest  of  the  people,  for  the  divine 
offices  of  religion,  how  do  we  suppose  they 
were  loved  by  men  of  the  highest  intellec- 
tual  cultivation  and  of  pcaceful  habits — 
by  poets,  philosophers,  and  those  endowed 
with  the  noblest  conceptions  of  art  ? 

Do  we  not  remark  how  the  bare  men- 
tion  of  the  offices  of  the  Catholic  Church 
instantly  raiaes  up,  in  every  mind  enriched 
with  antique  lore,  the  images  of  a Dante, 
a Tasso,  a Thomas  More,  a Guerciui,  a 
Michael  Angelo  ? and  revives  the  memory 
of  the  great  scholars  and  philosophers  of 
Italy,  such  as  Marsilius  Ficinus  and  An- 
gelus Politian,  whose  dispositione  in  this 
respect  are  attested  by  bistory ; on  ali  of 
whose  tombs  might  have  been  inscribed, 

• Vie  d’EUzabcth  Rauquet.  I) anu  du  Chov- 
rcttl  d'Estumlle.  Paris,  1660.  t Marm.  VI. 

{ Italia  Sacra,  V.  1342. 
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four  times,  the  letter  D,  which  is  so  placed 
upon  the  sepulchre  of  J obn  Theopolas,  in 
the  basilica  of  Kt.  Mark  at  Venice,  to  ex- 
press  the  sentence  ever  on  his  tongue — 
“ Domine,  dilexi  decorem  domas  tu*.”* 
i At  the  time  when  Urbino,  resorted  to  by 
such  a multitude  of  learned  and  noble 
men,  poseessed  such  sttraetions  that  no  one 
was  considcred  sufficienti y learned,  or  to 
have  attended  sufficiently  to  his  intellec- 
tual  cultiration,  who  had  not  spent  some 
time  there,  it  was  not  forgotten  that  in 
that  church  the  divine  worshin  was  cele- 
brated  with  more  splendour  anu  perfection 
of  sacred  ntnsic  than  almost  in  any  other.j- 

Would  you  leani  how  these  illustrious 
men  lived  and  divided  time  ? Observe  that 
admirable  painter  tiuercini.  He  used  to 
rise  early,  and  pray  and  meditate  for  an 
hour.  Then  he  would  go  to  mass  ; after 
which  he  used  to  work  till  dinner.  At 
sun-set  he  went  ogain  to  some  church,  and 
then  returned  horne  to  sketeh  till  supper. 
Such  was  his  life. — Petrarch,  in  rcply  to 
the  Cardinal  de  Cabassole,  says,  “ > our 
letter  found  me  in  a languishing  state,  so 
weakened  by  fever,  that  1 am  obliged  to 
be  carried  to  the  church,  though  it  joins 
my  house." 

Methinks  I need  not  multiply  these 
instances,  to  show  in  what  light  the  divine 
offices  of  the  Koman  rite  were  regarded 
by  men  of  every  class  and  country,  during 
the  ages  of  faith.  Here  is  abundant  proof, 
that  the  common  voice  of  mankind  would 
have  applied  to  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  “ Hieccine  est  urbs 
perfecti  decoris,  gaudium  univers*  terr*.” 

On  a former  occasion  it  was  remarked, 
tliat  familiarity  with  the  sacred  offices  of 
the  church,  tended  to  diffuse  a poetic  in- 
fiuence  through  society ; and  after  what 
we  have  seen  in  the  progress  of  our  in- 
uiry,  methinks  no  one  can  be  inclined  to 
oubt  the  justice  of  that  position.  Re- 
serving,  however,  further  remarks  on  this 
head  till  we  have  seen  the  whole  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  the  ecclesiastical  course,  let 
us  pause  at  present  to  observe  the  maiiy 
bcuutiful  points  of  view — vistas  as  it  were 
— through  the  obscure  wood  of  antique 
history,  which  opens  upon  us  from  the 
spot  on  which  we  now  stand.  For  in  the 
first  place,  from  the  single  fact  of  the 
church  offices  being  thus  loved  and  culti- 
vated,  remark  what  an  important  conclu- 
sion  must  be  drawn  with  respect  to  the 
intcllectual  character  of  the  middle  ages, 

* Italia  Sacra,  V.  1312.  t Id.  II. 


and  with  what  an  answer  it  supplies  us  to 
one  of  the  most  insidious  objections  of  the 
modern  sophists.  They  teli  us,  that  in  the 
Catholic  Churches  there  was  too  much 
ceremony  for  an  intcllectual  people.  We  j 
are  now  enabled  to  sec  at  first  sight  how 
prodigiously  and  profoundly  false  is  this 
famous  objection.  Certainly,  if  “Wisdom,” 
as  the  ancient  text  affirms,  hath  ever  liter- 
ally  “built  for  herself  a house,”  here,  in 
the  Catholic  temple,  that  mystic  cdifice  is  ' 
fuuud.  These  men  either  understand  not 
or  care  not  what  they  say.  For  an  intellec- 
tuol  people ! Let  them  say  rather  for  a 
sensual  people, — 

" In  nndcrstanding,  harden'd  into  stonc. 

And  to  tliat  hardness,  «potted  too  and  stain'd.”*  j 

What ! is  it  an  injury  to  the  under- 
standing  when  the  sight  is  employed  as  a 
mediunt  of  instructiou  ? the  sight,  so  es- 
seutially  an  organ  of  the  intelligence,  that 
in  every  language  of  the  world  the  expres- 
sion  for  understanding  is  derived  from  the 
terni  which  signifies  its  degrees  ? No,  cer- 
tainly ; but  where  habita  of  sensuality  exist, 
ali  ceremony  in  religion  will  seem  not  only 
hateful,  but  in  a philosophic  sense,  ridicu- 
lous.  To  enjoy  the  ceremonies  of  faith,  and 
fully  to  feel  their  tender  mystery,  the  heart 
must  be  inflamed  with  desires  of  invisible 
good,  the  reason,  for  the  time  at  least,  un- 
clouded,  the  imagination  struggli  ng  to  be  frec 
from  every  thing  that  defiles  and  debases— 
the  whole  man  thirsting  after  justice,  either 
in  the  purityof  innocence  orinthe  sincerity 
of  penitential  sorrow.  The  world,  there- 
fore,  rejects  the  Symbol  as  it  rejected  Him 
whom  it  represents.  It  cannot  receive 
them  ; for  the  love  of  the  world  hath  not 
invisible  eyes,  by  which  spiritual  things 
can  be  discerned.  It  neilher  sees  them 
nor  knows  them.  Hence  the  Church, 
feeling  this  necessity,  constantly  prays, 
that  “ what  her  children  celebrate  with  a 
solemn  office,  they  may  attain  by  the  in- 
telligence of  a pure  mind  ;”f  and  that 
“ ever  fixing  their  thoughts  on  reasonable 
things,  they  may  perform  the  things  that 
are  pleasing  to  him.”$ 

Dear  to  ali,  excepting  to  the  worship-  I 
pers  of  matter,  who  must  indeed  esteem 
them  frivolous  and  empty  things,  the  sacred 
rites  of  the  Catholic  Church  are,  in  an 
especial  degree,  calculated  to  charm  an 

• Dante,  rurg.  XXXIII. 

I Post  Com.  lst  Sund.  alter  Epiph. 

1 Cullect,  6th  Sund.  after  Epiph. 
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eminentiy  intellectus]  and  lesrned  people ; 
because,  to  mentiou  only  one  of  many 
reasons,  “ the  more  thoughtful  and  genu- 
inely  poetic  a mind  is,  so  much  the  more 
formed  and  historical  will  be  its  religion,” 
as  Novalis,  with  profound  justice,  re- 
marks.*  Are  men  historians,  philosophers, 
musicians  ? What  a mine  at  treasure  do 
they  possess  in  the  Catholic  ritoal?  In 
relation  to  the  former,  hovv  many  curious 
things  are  ohservable  in  the  liturgy,  which 
recall  interesting  drcumstances  and  events 
of  ancient  times  ? Why  are  the  tities  and 
names  of  the  authors  omitted  in  the  lessons 
rend  by  the  church  on  holy  Saturday  ? An 
historian  will  teli  you  that  it  was  so  ordered 
lest  the  catechumens,  Corning  from  among 
the  Gentiles,  might  scorn  when  they  heard 
the  names  of  Hebrew  authors,  such  enmity 
existed  between  the  Gentiles  and  .lewa-f 
Thus  to  tbe  learned,  not  only  was  there  an 
original  sanctity  and  grandeur,  and  an 
inherent  charm  in  the  liturgy,  but  many 
things  that  were  at  first  only  common  and 
accidenta!,  were  hallowed  by  time,  and 
rendered  doubly  attractive  by  the  power 
of  historical  and  philosophic  associations. 
Besides,  did  not  the  smallest  thing  acquire 
a dignity  from  the  mere  fact  of  its  catho- 
licity  and  universal  usoge  by  the  church  ? 
These  vestments  are  not  only  holy  from 
religious  motives ; assuredly  they  are  ma- 
jestic  and  venerable  from  the  historical 
and  poetic  idea  connected  with  them  : but 
when  Lord  Chatham  called  upon  certain 
members  entitled  spiritual  of  the  Ilouse  of 
Lords,  to  interpose  “the  unsullied  sanctity 
of  their  lawn,"  the  allusion  might  assuredly 
ha  ve  been  heard  either  with  a stare  or  a 
smile.  Nor  let  any  one  imagine  that  the 
learned  would  regard  these  things  with 
different  eyes  when  they  found  themselves 
in  places  of  rustic  simplicity,  as  if  there 
were  a possibility  of  their  finding  the 
Catholic  Church  disarmed,  and  disglorified 
under  any  circumstances  of  humiliation. 
Not  to  spenk  of  the  dirinity  which  ever 
guards  it,  the  majesty  with  which  it  is 
surrounded  at  ali  times — even  that  majesty, 
in  respect  to  the  present  world,  which  it 
has  acquired  by  the  tribute  of  so  many 
sublime  and  kingly  minds,  so  many  saintly 
and  heroic  defenders— serves  it  instead  of 
the  tongue  of  an  Augustin  or  the  sceptre 
of  a Charlemagne.  The  spirits  of  Austin, 
Ambrose,  Gregory,  Bede,  and  Fenelon,  are 

• Schriftcn.  II.  305. 

♦ Hugo  de  St.  Victor,  dc  Ecclesiasticis  Officiis, 
Lib.  III.  c.  24. 


within  these  humble  walls.  If  you  enter 
them,  you  will  imagine  that  you  behold 
there  an  Ignatius  or  an  Alfred,  the  palms 
of  martyre,  and  the  offering  of  kings. 
Fear  not  the  contagion  of  vulgar  minds 
from  being  assocaated  with  the  vulgar  in 
these  Catholie  rite*.  Although  the  vulgar, 
as  Silvio  Pellico  remarks,  can  and  ought  to 
love  them,  it  is  not  true,  that  in  conse- 
quence  they  become  a vulgarity.*  The 
immense  benefits  of  the  Divine  goodness, 
bave,  in  fact,  to  use  the  words  of  St. 
Thomas,  conferred  upon  the  Christian 
people  an  ineatimable  dignity.  Think  not 
that  the  person  of  that  rude  illiterate  priest 
can  in  any  manner  diminish  the  force  of 
such  impressions.  Not  to  observe  how 
false  may  be  your  estimate  in  supposing 
him  such,  observe  that  the  Catholic  ritual 
is  not  depending  for  its  effecta  upon  men. 
It  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  any  person,  or 
capable  of  being  counteracted  by  the  folly 
or  demerit  of  its  ministers.  In  all  essen,- 
tial  parts,  the  qualities  of  the  priest  as  an 
individual  passed  for  nothing.  The  chasu- 
ble  literally,  like  the  charity  of  which  it 
is  the  Symbol,  covers  all.  Persons  of 
highly  cultivated  minds,  and  interiorly 
philosophic,  were  not  in  the  position  in 
which  Apollodorus  stood,  who  besides  one 
man  (Socrates),  considered  all  teachers  as 
wretched  and  despicable  persons,  against 
whom  he  felt  inclined  to  rail  as  often  as  he 
heard  them.f  They  never  felt  as  if  they 
sutfered  indignity  by  repairing  to  the 
Catholic  Church  on  the  wildest  and  farthest 
shore  of  Christendom  ; for  they  knew  that 
in  the  meanest  chapel  in  the  most  desolate 
region  of  the  earth,  they  would  meet  with 
the  same  mystery  as  if  they  were  to  enter 
the  basilica  of  the  Vatican.  Before  the 
altar  and  the  vested  priest,  they  recognise 
not  the  man,  but  the  prophet ; while  in 
regard  to  things  subordinate,  the  wisdom 
and  the  exquisite  iitness  of  the  divine 
oifices  were  every  where  the  sanie.  To 
obviate,  however,  the  possibility  of  error, 
the  ecclesiastical  eanons  required  that 
"scholastica  should  be  carefully  admon- 
ished,  os  Christiana  clothed  with  humility, 
not  to  despise  those  who  they  know  avoid 
vice  of  manners  rather  than  of  words ; 
that  they  should  not  presume  to  compare 
an  exercised  tongue  with  a chaste  heart, 
or  to  laugh  at  any  priest  or  minister  of  the 
Church  who  should  be  guilty  of  a solecism 
or  barbarism  in  offering  up  prayer  to 

* Dei  Doveri  degli  Uomini. 

t Plato,  Conviv.  I . 
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God."*  Here  then  one  may  remark  what 
an  unfoundcd  assertion  is  that  of  the 
moderna  who  suppone  that  in  the  Catholic 
Church  men  of  learning  and  genius  con- 
stituted  a small  initiated  elass  like  the 
philosophere  of  beathen  times,  who  in 
aeeret  nourisbod  a profound  contempt  for 
the  pnblic  disciplinc,  and  that  the  clergy 
did  not  permit  ali  men  to  be  instructed  in 
the  sanie  mysterios,  but  followed  the  ex- 
amplo  of  Pythagoras,  who  auited  his  lessons 
to  his  hearors,  calling  some  Pythagorcans 
and  other  Pythagorists,  in  tlio  same  man 
ner  as  men  used  to  say  attics  and  atticists, 
to  exprcss  the  genuine  disci  ples  and  those 
less  perfeet  who  should  imitate  tbem.t 
Whether  or  not  they  conceived  this  idea 
from  feeling  conscious  of  what  takes  place 
in  their  own  communitio»,  in  wbieh  ra- 
tionalism  from  tho  very  first  really  con- 
stitutcd  a similar  class.  is  a question  that 
may  be  left  to  their  own  consideration ; 
but  to  suppose  that  a learned  Catholic  is 
in  relation  to  the  crowd  of  the  faithful 
what  the  philosopher  was  to  the  heathen 
multitude.  is  an  error  that  nothing  can 
excuse.  A mere  knowlrdge  of  history  is 
sufficient  to  convince  any  one  accessible 
to  conviction,  that  tbe  Catholic  rcligiou 
was  not  a sect  of  philosophv.  The  sages 
of  the  middle  age  inverted  the  definition 
of  the  Stagvrite,  believing  with  the  multi- 
tude, wliile  in  point  of  grace  and  eloquence 
of  development  they  spoke  as  the  few.  A 
Roger  Paeon,  au  Ansclm,  a liichard  of  St. 
Victor,  u Thomas  Aquinas,  saw  in  the 
aacred  ritea  precisely  the  same  thing  as 
was  seen  in  them  by  any  simple  pensant 
i or  page  of  a haronial  castle,  who  recited 
his  chaplet,  without  being  able  to  follow 
the  prayers  of  the  priust.  But  more  than 
this  is  truc ; for  sages  and  men  of  deep 
philosophic  minds,  there  is  a peculiar 
want  unknowu  to  the  common  race  of 
men,  which  the  ritual  of  tho  Church  was 
eminenti}-  calculated  to  aupply.  The 
human  soul,  in  proportiou  as  it  attaches 
itself  to  God,  and  acquires  a thirst  for 
justice,  becomes  moro  averse  to  every  thing 
like  change  or  uncertainty.  If  not  sup- 
ported  hy  its  immortal  liopes,  intolerable 
would  he  its  anguish  ou  account  of  the 
alterations  which  are  continually  taking 
place  in  visihle  objects  and  in  every  thing 
with  which  it  is  in  immediate  contact. 
The  Catholic  religion  in  an  admirable 
manner  administered  consolation  to  it  in 
this  state,  tlirough  the  medium  of  materia! 

* I tonis  Camot.  Decrel.  Pore  VI.  383. 

* Jamblich.  cap.  18. 


and  in  themselves  mutable  things ; for  it 
taugbt  the  curious  and  inestimable  art  of 
symbolizing  nature,  and  it  fumished  it 
witli  an  altar  wbieh  was  one  spot  in  the 
visihle  world,  exempted  like  the  faith  of 
which  it  was  the  eroblem,  from  this  neces- 
sity  of  change.  View  these  old  hermits 
in  their  caves,  baviDg  notliing  bu  t an  image 
of  our  Lady  and  an  altar  with  a book 
What  a peaecful  Symbol  is  here  of  an  im- 
mutable  and  supremely  blissful  state? 
Well  not  only  would  many  a king,  like 
Riehard,  have  given  their  gorgeous  palace 
for  sueh  a hermitage,  their  figured  gobleti 
for  this  dish  of  wood,  their  subjecta  for 
this  pair  of  carved  saints,  and  their  large 
kingdom  for  this  little  grave,  but  in  ima- 
gination  ali  the  master  minds  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  all  the  gre&t  intollectual  guides, 
witliin  the  domain  of  art,  aspired  to  this 
condition  attained  to  it  intemally  even 
amidst  the  vicissitudes  and  disorders  of 
a troubled  life.  They  gave  this  direction 
to  tlieir  intelligence,  not  through  a reck- 
less  disdain  of  the  Creator  s bouuty,  or  an 
unworthy  sofmcss  of  soul,  but  from  a rea-  : 
sonabit-  and  just  conviction,  that  by  so  ; 
doing  they  confined,  concentrated  their 
desires  for  the  present  within  the  sphere 
of  symbols,  and  so  escapcd  the  shocks  snd 
fluctuations  of  the  world 's  destiny.  With 
eyes  fixed  upon  tha  cross  their  view  seemed 
to  open  into  eternity.  Possessing  this  one 
point  of  rest  they  no  longer  sought  to  look 
abroad  over  the  wide  and  uuiversal  theatre: 
for  they  would  have  only  felt  oppressed 
by  tlie  spectacle  of  that  immense  nature : 
but  viewed  as  symbols  of  the  immutable 
and  invisible  good,  neitlier  upon  the  beau- 
tiful  prospecta  of  an  extended  horizon,  nor 
upon  any  fiower  which  emb&lmed  their 
path,  did  they  fear  to  indulgc  too  fixed  a 
gaze.  Art,  literature,  Science,  dismissed  i 
them  to  traverse  not  to  rest  in  the  material 
world.  But  torenew  these  blossoms  which 
decked  the  altar, — to  see  revived  these  sym- 
bolic  lights  which  sparklo  over  it, — to  per- 
fumc  it  with  the  odour  of  incense— to  behold 
it  gilded  with  the  gladsome  beatus  of  mom- 
ing,  or  shaded  with  the  sombre  livery  of 
the  departing  dav, — these  were  the  things 
which  kept  their  souls  as  it  were  in  pre- 
sence  of  the  ineffable  and  immutable  feli- 
city  of  the  Eternal  Existenee.  It  is  true 
the  rovolving  scasons  caused  even  here  a 
show  of  change ; for  the  hue  of  holy  vest-  ! 
ments  varied  with  the  object  of  each  day  s t 
commemoration ; but  these  were  only  tones  : 
which  belonged  to  one  universa!  harmony. 
and  varied  symbols  of  a constant  joy. . 
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Against  the  terrore  of  death  too,  that 
greatest  of  changes  to  which  our  flesh  is 
heir,  this  lova  for  the  ceremonics  of  faith 
provided  men ; for  though  ali  the  pomp  of 
worldly  magnificence  must  fati,  the  affec- 
tioris associated  with  the  holy  solemnities 
of  the  militant  Church,  with  her  proces- 
sions,  her  stoles,  and  palms,  would  endure 
for  ever  in  the  lieavenly  Jerusalem.  i -et 
no  one  imagine  that  I am  explaining  the 
history  of  the  middle  ages  by  referring  to 
principies  which  wero  not  in  rcality  then 
received  and  understood.  Subtle  and  ab- 
stract  as  they  may  appear,  they  are  never- 
theless  professed  in  those  very  documents 
of  ancient  times  which  one  might  have 
supposed  would  have  been  exclusively  oc- 
cupied  with  considerations  of  a practical 
nature.  Witness  the  words  of  the  diploma 
granted  to  the  church  of  St.  Saviour,  at 
Slessina,  by  Count  Roger,  the  pious  and 
brave  king,  the  protector  of  Christians,  as 
he  is  styled  in  the  title.  “ Because,”  saith 
he,  “ the  things  of  the  present  life  are  cor- 
ruptible  and  mortal,  and  like  tities  are 
changed  from  one  to  another,  the  Iovers  of 
religion  mcditated  a certain  wondrous  mu- 
tatiou  of  these  things  by  the  right  hand  of 
the  Most  High  aecording  to  the  psalm; 
and  employing  ali  their  study  in  order 
that  they  might  remain  firm  and  cternal, 
they  found  no  other  method  excopting  by 
erecting  divine  tomples,  and  by  dedicating 
to  them  and  so  retuming  to  God  their 
possessions.  For  thus  it  comes  to  pass 
that  by  the  unccasing  hymns  and  lauds 
which  are  offered  up  in  them,  God  is  wor- 
shipped  and  glorified  without  intermission, 
and  they  gain  for  thcmselvcs  a memory  of 
eternal  beatitude  and  constant  prayer. 
Therefore,  our  tranquillity,  following  this 
example  as  a certain  primitive  rule,  hath 
made  this  divine  and  sacred  foundation, 
and  hath  built  this  temple  on  the  promon- 
tory  of  the  port  of  Messina  to  the  glory 
and  praise  of  the  great  God,  and  our  Savi- 
our Jcsus  Christ.”-  We  find  the  same 
sentiments  expressed  along  with  the  dona- 
tions  to  the  church  of  Anglona,  in  the 
year  1331.  “Although  things  of  men 
prove  frail  and  decay  with  length  of  ycars, 
thcre  are  nevortholess  some  things  to  which 
men  can  impart  a pcrpetual  stability, 
namely,  those  which  are  dedicated  to  the 
divine  worehip,  and  attached  to  the  herit- 
age  of  God  with  rnen.”f 

The  love  for  the  sacred  ofhces  not  only 

* Sicilia  Sacra,  II.  972. 

* Italia  Sacra.  Tom.  VII.  81. 


indicated  a thoughtful  and  an  intcllectual 
people,  but  also  men  of  puro  and  virtuous 
or  pcnitential  lives.  Thus  the  historian 
says  of  Otilo,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
eighth  centurv,  “ that  being  moved  to 
compunction  by  divine  love,  he  began  to 
build  and  enlarge  churches,  and  to  love 
the  servants  of  God  who  served  them."*  It 
may  be  observed,  that  it  was  the  general 
character  of  ali  the  chants  and  anthems 
of  the  Church  to  be  a repetition  of  those 
high  leBsons  and  awful  menaces  which  we 
read  on  the  vory  stones,  and  marble,  and 
Windows  of  her  temples,  which  reminded 
the  unjust  in  language  stili  more  awful 
than  that  of  lEschylus,  that  there  was  a 
spirit  which  followed  him  to  whatever  land 
he  joumeyed, — that  even  by  dying  he 
could  not  be  liberal,  that  he  would  not  be 
too  free  in  death, 

flnvtuv 

oiiK  ayap  fAfudepor.t 

and  wliich  in  every  form  of  majestic  Sym- 
bol seemed  to  proclaim  that  great  truth, 
“ venturus  est  cum  gloria  judicare  vivos 
et  mortuos.”  Truly  I can  see  great  ad- 
vantage  resulting  to  the  citizens  from  those 
terrible  sounds  of  the  choir  as  well  as 
from  the  mtyestic  countenances  of  angels 
and  prophets,  and  even  from  the  horribly 
gay  demoniacal  imagery  which  surrounded 
it ; for  the  solemn  exclamation, 

“ Quem  patronum  rogaturus, 

Cum  vix  justus  sit  securus," 

is  not  less  impressive  than  that  pcrilous 
passage  represented  on  the  tomb  of  Dago- 
bert  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  whcre  the 
poor  king,  naked  amidst  an  infernal  crew, 
stands  witli  supplicating  arms  raised, 
while  a demon  seems  altemately  to  lift 
and  retum  the  crown  upon  his  head,  as  if 
by  that  scomful  play  to  make  him  feel 
more  acutely  the  vanity  of  his  former  am- 
bition.  Pius  the  Second  says,  that  the 
sculpture  in  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto,  by 
artists  of  Sienna,  representing  the  resur- 
rection  of  the  dead,  thejudgracnt  of  the 
Saviour,  tho  punishment  of  the  damncd, 
and  the  rewards  of  the  elect,  was  worthy 
of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles-!  The  chants 
and  lessons  of  the  Church  must  not  be 
separated  from  this  visible  development  of 
the  same  truths  which  they  announced, 

• Germania  Sacra,  Tom.  II. 

4 rEschvi.  Kumenid.  t Lib.  IV.  Comment. 
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and  asstiredly  the  men  who  courtcd  the 
influence  of  such  objoets  and  sounds  couU 
not  be  abandoned  to  impenitence  or  indif- 
ference.  Moreover,  independent  of  high 
intellectual  cau9es,  tbere  is  on  mere  moral 
grounds  » close  connoction  between  affec- 
tion  for  the  ccremonies  of  faith  and  purity 
of  heart,  not  to  add  even  austerity  of  life  : 
for  the  conscience  of  inen  of  sensual  or 
luxuriona  habita  would  be  oppresaed  with 
ao  intolerable  a aenae  of  the  inconsiateney 
of  their  iDterior,  with  all  that  was  sul> 
mitted  to  their  senses,  that  they  would 
inatinctirely  tum  away  from  them.  What- 
ever  oontributea  to  lower  mon  in  their 
ideaa  of  the  dignity  of  hnman  nature,  has 
a neceasary  tendeney  to  cut  off  ceremonial 
frora  religioua  worship.  When  in  the 
minda  of  men  generally  the  typeof  animal 
ia  aubatituted  for  that  of  apiritual  beati ty, 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  ritual  is  under- 
mined,  and  the  superstructure  must  in- 
evitably  fall.  Then,  indeed,  are  cowla, 
hooda,  and  chasubles,  reliques,  beads, 
indulgences,  but  trampery,  only  fitting 
embryos  and  idiota,  and  proper  objecta  to 
be  the  aport  of  Miltons  acornful  winds. 
Vice,  aa  the  areh  leveller,  is  the  true  cause 
of  the  liturgv  being  deapiaed.  Who 
will  invoke  the  aaints,  when  he  acoma 
their  example?  Who  will  pray  for  the 
dead,  when  he  feela  himself  in  mortal  sin 
and  incapable  of  performing  any  merito- 
rioua  work  to  benefit  himself?  Who  will 
| believe  in  the  rea!  presence  in  the  eucharist 
‘ on  earth,  when  he  wiahes  that  thcre  should 
! not  be  a God  reigning  in  heaven  ? Who 
| will  venerate  relica,  wlicn  he  haa  no  faith 
in  the  virtue  of  the  martyre  ? and  when 
he  believes  that  the  spirit  with  the  body 
dies  ? Who  will  join  the  procession,  when 
he  seeka  only  the  speetacle  of  vanity  ? 
The  raasa  of  mankind,  indeed,  are  but 
little  aware  of  the  aecret  motiTe  whether 
good  or  evil  which  actuates  them ; but 
unleas  the  hunger  and  thiret  for  justice 
had  been  at  leaat  in  the  commencement 
experienced  in  some  degree  or  other,  we 
may  be  aure  that  the  divine  offices  would 
nover  havc  been  perpetuated  or  frequent- 
ed.  The  reason  why  they  seemed  insipid 
to  so  many  persona  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  abundance  of  external  consolations 
which  prevents  them  from  feeling  the  want 
of  interior.  It  is  in  the  church  that  the 
words  of  the  evening  song  are  continually 
verified,  that  while  the  hungry  are  filled 
with  good  things  the  rich  are  sent  empty 
away.  Accordingly,  without  any  premedi- 
tated  intention  of  verifying  sucli  remarks, 


but  merely  from  an  accurate  observation 
of  facta,  wo  6nd  the  writera  of  the  middle 
ages  aacribing  generally  in  a continuons 
sentence,  a desire  of  justice  to  thoee  who 
evinced  affection  for  the  divine  offices. 
Witneas  the  worda  of  Gaufridus,  when 
speaking  of  Roger,  Duke  of  Calabria,  son 
of  Robert  Guiscard,  who  aaya,  that  he  be- 
gan  to  love  just  judgments,  and  to  follow 
justice,  and  to  frequent  the  church,  assiat- 
ing  with  devotion  at  the  sacred  hymns.* 
“You  lovere  of  justice, ’’  aaya  Gregory  the 
Ninth  to  the  eitizens  of  Padua,  "magnani-  !' 
mously  defend  the  churches,  and  nourish 
them  in  the  aweetness  of  liberty.”f  Many 
parts  of  the  solemn  ritual  had  also  a close 
connection  with  the  spirit  and  peculiar 
manners  required  by  the  Catholiereligion, 
a«  innumerable  inatances  might  show. 
Where  the  love  of  comfort  and  eorporal  | 
indulgence  had  superseded  the  love  of  | 
sacrifice,  men  would  not  be  inclined  to 
stand  dnring  the  long  interval  occupied 
bv  the  chanting  of  the  passion  ; we  should 
see  them  on  that  oceasion  following  the 
Jews,“Et  sedentes  servabant  enm.”  Where 
men  were  taught  to  forget  the  sacred  hu- 
manity  of  our  Lord,  and  the  graces  of  his 
blessed  mother,  and  not  to  feel  that  at 
each  yearly  commemoration  of  the  paasion, 
the  scene  was  in  a manner  actually  pass- 
ing,  in  vain  might  the  church  demand 
“quis  est  homo  qui  non  fleret?**  No  tear 
would  atand  in  any  eye,  but  every  one 
would  be  seen  tuming  over  mcchanicaDy 
the  pages  of  his  book  in  search  of  some 
ncw  fuod  for  the  insatiate  craving  of  an 
empty  mind.  Certainly  to  a loaded  con- 
Science  the  ritcs  would  give  no  pleasure ; 
for  every  beauty  in  the  Catholic  Church 
is  only  beautiful  from  an  analogy  with  the 
beauty  of  the  soul:  and  without  the  re- 
membranee  of  having  traded  with  the 
talent  entrusted  to  him,  man  would  not  be 
willingly  reminded,  though  in  strains  o/ 
ever  such  sweet  harmony,  of  righteousness 
and  of  judgment  to  come.  “ Our  Lord,” 
says  Father  Avila,  “is  aecustomed  to  re- 
ward  at  his  altare  what  has  been  done  at  a 
distance  from  them.  Therefore,  without 
a holv  life  in  the  world,  you  must  not  ex- 
pect  graces  in  the  church. ”J  “Te  decet 
hymnus,  Deus,"  says  the  Psalm.  “But 
where?”  asks  Cardinal  Bona.  In  Sion: 
in  Babylone:  “non  decet."  Our  hope  is 
founded  in  that  city  of  Jerusolem.  He 
who  sings  with  this  hope,  thongh  his  body 

• Sicilis  Saeta,  notit.  I.  5b. 
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may  be  in  Babylon,  in  beart  he  may  sing 
in  Sion,  saying,  with  the  Apostle,  “our 
eonvereation  is  in  heaven,"  but  he  who  is 
devoted  to  earthly  desires,  being  an  alien 
i to  sacred  hannony,  cannot  sing  hymne 
frotn  the  songs  of  Sion.*  But  «liat  skills 
it  to  seek  proof  where  the  adversary  bears 
testimony  against  himself  ? The  members 
of  the  earthly  republic  acknowledge  that 
they  find  no  pleasure  in  the  office»  of  the 
Church.  What  is  the  unanimous  com- 
plaint  of  the  moderas,  but  that  of  the 
condemned  spirits  in  Milton  : — 

“ This  most  be  our  laak 

In  beav’n,  thisour  delight;  how  wearisome 

Eternity  ao  spent  in  worahip  paid !” 

The  Catholic  Church  had  not  the  Her- 
culean  festival  of  the  Syracusans,  the  cele- 
bration  of  which  was  to  be  rendered  com- 
patible  with  thcir  pians  of  sanguinaiy 
vengeance  against  the  Athenians,  when 
they  proposed  scnding  a perfidious  false 
intelligence,  to  the  unhappy  Nicias,  who 
was  to  be  advised  to  postpone  his  depar- 
ture  till  the  next  day  by  certain  companions 
of  Hermocrates,  who  were  to  visit  his 
camp  as  friends,  and  give  their  counsel, 
that  on  the  day  following  they  might  all 
be  out  off.  It  would  be  idle  to  objeet  an 
unpremeditated  and  accidenta!  coincidence 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  retribution : all 
history  attests  that  the  Catholic  festival 
was  the  harbinger  of  peace  and  charity,  of 
forgiveness  and  amcndment  of  life.  “The 
oil  of  rnerry,”  says  St.  Ambrose,  “ Bhines 
in  the  solemnities  of  the  Church. ”f  In 
fact,  he  who  was  in  mortnl  sin,  and  who 
should  appear  at  the  celebration  of  mass, 
without  having  the  earnest  desire  to  escape 
from  that  state  was  deemed  guilty  of  a 
sacrilege  and  of  odding  sin  to  sin. 

That  part  which  is  entitled  the  secret, 
is  so  called,  not  because  said  secretly,  but 
becausc  it  used  not  to  be  said  until  tbose 
had  retired  who  had  no  right  to  assist  at 
the  sacrifice.  Secreta  a secerno.  Nay, 
even  in  the  fiftcenth  ccntury,  persons 
whose  manner»  were  at  open  variance  with 
the  sanctity  of  the  Christian  law,  used  to 
provide  for  their  being  absent  from  home 
on  Sundays,  for  they  dared  not  appear  at 
mass.J 

“Let  no  Judas  assist,"  says  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  no  Simon,  no  svaricious  man. 
If  any  one  be  a disciple  let  him  come,  for 
he  saith,  cum  discipulis  meis  facio  Pascha.” 


Let  no  inhuman  person  approach,  no  cruel 
man,  no  unforgiving  man,  no  impure  per- 
son : this  is  the  mystery  of  peace.”  In 
the  ages  of  faith,  men  knew  nothing  of  a 
religion  which  merelv  consisted  in  being 
corporally  present  in  the  church  during 
half  an  hour  on  festivals  of  obligation. 
“ I beseech  you,"  says  St.  Chrysostom, 
“do  not  pay  attention  only  to  this,  in 
what  manner  you  come  to  the  church,  but 
see  rather  in  what  manner  returning  thence 
to  your  houses,  you  carry  away  the  medi- 
cine which  is  proper  for  your  infirmities ; 
if  not  all  at  the  same  time,  at  least  let  it 
be  part  to-day  and  part  to-morrow,  so  that 
at  lcngth,  you  may  secure  it  all.”* 

Of  the  Catholic  nations  in  ages  of  faith 
we  might  assuredly  say,  in  a high  philo- 
sophic  sense,  and  with  far  greater  justice 
than  was  affirmed  of  the  Athenians,  that 
they  “ knew  no  other  feast  besides  that  of 
doing  what  was  right.”  Kal  firjrt  ioprip 
dX Ad  rt  yyrtedai,  ^ to  to  Sfovra  trpa£ai.f 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  remarks  that  the 
ancient  sages  required  men  to  pray  aloud, 
not  from  supposing  that  the  Deity  could 
not  hear  a silent  prayer,  but  lest  men 
should  address  prayers  to  heaven  which 
they  would  be  ashamed  that  other  men 
should  hear.  i When  men  went  out  of 
Egypt  they  accordingly  heard  a language 
which  they  knew  not.  They  came  to  the 
Catholic  Church  to  beg  temporal  blessings. 
Pestilence  is  spreading  terror  into  die 
ranks  of  the  impious  and  brutish  crew. 
For  once  they  would  cry  for  mercy  to 
heaven.  Lo  the  priest  invites  them : they 
begin  to  repeat  the  words  of  supplication, 
Deus  qui  non  mortem — but  why  do  they 
suddenly  cease,  why  tum  pale  ? Alas  in 
w hat  a dilemma  do  they  find  themselves ! 
They  had  forgotten  that  the  church  in  de- 
manding  temporal  blessings,  always  im- 
plies  that  tliose  who  offer  it  are  of  the 
number  either  of  the  just  or  of  the  peni- 
tent,  or  of  those  who  wish  to  have  the 
grace  of  penitence,  and  now  they  feel  them- 
selves already  rejected.  Ah,  well  may 
their  tongues  faulter  and  refuse  to  pro- 
nounce  the  words  “ sed  pcenitentiam  desi- 
deras peccatorum.”  They  have  no  part 
in  what  follows,  “ populum  tuum  ad  te 
revertentem  propitius  respice,"  but  the 
deprecatton  of  that  scourge  of  God's  wTath 
must  sound  in  their  ears  like  the  direful 
hymn  of  the  avenging  ministers,  which 
enchains  the  soul  and  dries  up  the  life  in 
the  veins : 
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Again,  the  number  of  men  who  loved 
1 the  sacred  offices  of  tbe  choir,  is  an  index 
j to  dctermine  the  number  of  those  who  loved 
peace ; for  who  could  love  the  aseemblies 
of  the  faithful,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
glad  that  they  should  witli  each  other  war — 

“ And  in  fierce  hosting  meet,  who  wont  to  meet 
So  oft  in  festivala  of  joy  and  love 
Unauimous?” 

That  love  argued  too,  that  they  cultivat- 
ed  habita  of  meditation,  and  that  they  gave 
themsclves  lcisure, — that  they  knew  well, 
though  they  had  not  heard  Bacon,  that  al- 
though  men  should  refrain  themsclves  froin 
injury  and  evil  acts,  yet  the  incessant  and 
l sabbathless  pursuit  of  a mans  fortune, 
leaveth  not  that  tribute  which  we  owe  to 
God  of  our  time.^  They  sutfered  not  mer- 
cantile  industry  to  impoverish  their  sonis, 
for  they  had  learned  to  bclieve  of  their  C rea- 
tor,  that  not  to  irksome  toil  but  to  delight 
he  made  us,  and  delight  to  roason  joined. 
The  immoderate  application  of  the  moderna 
to  material  objects,  is  incompatible  with 
the  love  of  these  offices  ; for,  as  the  ascetic 
justly  says,  ** insipida  fiunt  omnia  devota 
Christi  mysteria  convertenti  se  ad  exteriora 
et  inania  ;”J  and,  as  he  observes,  “too 
much  occupation  in  external  things  is  a 
' great  impediment  to  internal,  and  cools 
j men  for  things  of  heaven.”  “ What  avails 
| it,”  says  St.  Bonaventura,  “ to  observa  a 
j sabbath  of  one  day,  if  we  do  not  make  our 
life  a sabbath  by  reposing  in  God,  and 
by  seeking  our  peace  in  the  love  of  his  per- 
fections  ? If  our  hearta  are  at  the  mercy 
of  every  worldly  interest,  we  may  suspend 
our  manual  labours  on  the  seventh  day,  but 
we  violate  no  less  the  great  eternal  cove- 
nant  which  binds  our  soul  to  God.”§  The 
very  idea  of  prayer  supposes  leisure,  for 
“ the  parts  of  prayer,”  says  a writer  of  the 
middle  ages,  Mare  preparation,  reading,  medi- 
tation, thanksgiving,  oblation,petition.  Pre- 
paration is  twofold,  remote  and  proximate. 
Remote,  is  the  avoiding  the  occasion  of  dis- 
traction  and  the  entrance  of  cares,  or  rather, 
it  is  the  avoiding  sins  and  a worldly  habit 
of  thought  without  the  sanctuary.  The 
proximate  consists  in  the  consideration  of 

* iEschyl.  Eumenid.  345. 
f Adrancement  of  Leaming. 
t Thom.  k Kemp.  Epist. 
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the  divine  majesty,  inspiring  reverence  and 
love.”* 

I<aatly,  the  love  for  the  divine  offices  was 
an  evidence  of  the  simple  and  noble  man-  j| 
ners  which  belong  to  a course  of  life  in 
harmony  with  nature 's  laws;  and,  in  fact, 
during  the  middle  ages,  the  number  was  • 
immense  of  those  men  of  desire  who  seemed 
to  experience,  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  | 
a fainting  and  a mortal  disgust,  which  no- 
thing  could  relieve  but  the  mysteries  and  j 
ceremonies  of  faith  associated  with  the  > 
spcctacle  and  meditation  of  nature.  In 
the  primitive  church,  mass  used  to  be  said  i 
before  day,  in  order  to  avoid  the  violence  i 
of  the  Pagans ; and  even  when  there  was 
no  danger  of  interruption,  we  find  the  holy  | 
fathers  inviling  men  to  hasten  to  the  church  j 
at  the  first  light-f  Similarly,  in  the  founda- 
tions  of  m asses  made  by  devout  lay  persons 
during  the  middle  ages,  it  is  common  to 
find  the  charters  specifyiog  that  they  are  to 
be  said  at  break  of  day.  J Philippe  Augus- 
tus, in  founding  a daily  mass  for  the  soul 
of  his  father,  Ixmis  VII.  specifies  that  it 
shall  be  said  early  in  the  morning,  “singu- 
lis diebus  mane  adding,  “ in  order  that 
no  occupations  of  the  harvest  time  may  in- 
terfere  with  the  assistants/’  Vincent  de 
Feore,  of  a noble  and  ancient  family  at 
Linas,  founded  a mass  every  Sunday,  to  be 
said  in  the  church  there  after  the  second 
toll  of  the  bell  for  matins,  for  the  conveni- 
ence  of  tra  vellers.$  At  four  oclock  mass 
used  to  be  said  in  the  churches  of  London. 
We  read  that  Madame  de  Chantal,  in  the 
regulation  of  her  lord’s  castle  of  Bourbilly, 
provided  that  the  mass  of  foundation  in 
their  chapel  should  be  said  at  such  an  early 
hour  every  morning  that  the  labourers,  as 
well  as  the  servants  of  the  household,  might 
assist  at  it  before  going  to  their  work.||  It 
was  at  six  o’clock,  at  mass,  on  St  Ignatius's 
day,  that,  for  the  first  time,  I saw  tbe  illuj- 
trious  author  of  the  Martyrs  and  the  Genius 
of  Christiani  ty.  Pasquier  mentions  in  praise 
of  the  first  president  De  Thou,  that  whereas 
his  predeccssors  used  to  postpone  prayers 
till  the  mass  at  ten  o clock,  he,  on  the  con- 
trary,  used  always  to  hear  mass  the  first 
thing  on  arriving  at  the  palace  of  justice, 
where  he  was  the  first  to  arrive  and  the 
last  to  leave.^  The  very  title  of  the  altare 
pigrorum,  such  as  that  in  the  cathedra!  of 
Paris,  where  mass  used  to  be  said  on  Sun- 
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days  at  so  late  an  hour  as  eleven,*  is  a suffi- 
cient indication  of  what  was  thc  general 
practice  of  tho  middle  ages:  and  when  to 
provide  against  unavoidable  delays,  there 
was  granted  a privilege  to  have  mass  said 
after  the  meriden,  the  complaints  of  abuse 
were  ali  grounded  on  the  same  just  views 
respecting  the  division  of  time.  “ It  is  im- 
possible,”  says  Sotus,  “that  such  a regula- 
tio» should  not  merit  blame,  which  serres 
the  purpose  of  tliose  who  convert  the  night 
into  day,  spending  it  over  cups  and  dice, 
and  similarly,  the  day  into  night,  consum- 
ing  it  in  sleep.  "-j- 

Christianity  had  renewed  the  face  of  the 
earlh  and  had  reconciled  mon  to  nature. 
The  Sabarites  of  old,  would  not  allow  a 
cock  to  be  in  their  city,  lest  it  should  dis- 
turb  their  matutinal  slumbers ; but  when 
Sybaris  becarae  an  episcopal  see,  the  Sym- 
bol of  vigilance  rose  over  their  highcst 
towers,  and  there  was  no  retreat  within  its 
walls  so  thickly  screened  as  not  to  be  ac- 
cessible  to  thc  soleinn  echoes  of  the  matin 
bell. 

The  laity,  in  the  middle  ages,  would  have 
wondered  to  hear  of  him  described  in  Athe- 
nsus,  who  for  twenty  years  had  never  seen 
the  sun  rise  or  set  ; not  because,  like  Hes- 
tineas,  he  had  been  leaning  over  his  books, 
but  througli  his  luxury.  We  have  no  such 
portraits  in  chivalrous  history  or  fable. 

The  twilight  hour,  and  that  beautcous 
vision  of  the  setting  sun,  when  its  golden 
radiance  illuminates  the  embrowned  foliage, 
and  fires  the  mountains  Western  side,  were 
necessarily  familiar  to  men  who  so  loved  the 
evening  melody  of  the  choir : and  if  the 
poet  of  the  middle  ages  does  not  show  his 
hero  like  Virgil  s iEneas,  when  night  and 
sleep  leave  him,  rising  up,  and  under  the 
rosy  liglit  of  thc  Eastern  sky,  repairing  to 
the  margin  of  rivers  to  invoke  the  nymphs, 
and  pour  water  from  his  inverted  palnis,  in 
honour  of  the  naids,  he  conducts  him  at  the 
first  dawn  through  laurei  groves,  and  rocks 
fragrant  with  flowers,  to  the  hermits  chapel, 
where  sleeps  the  symbolic  wave  of  spiritnal 
purification. — Gyron  le  Courtois  and  his 
companion  riding  tlirough  a forest,  stop  for 
the  night  at  a hermitage.  Next  morning, 
at  the  hour  of  joyous  prime,  Gyron  was 
aslccp  as  if  he  had  not  slept  ali  the  night, 
so  his  companion  awoke  him  ; and  when 
Gyron  opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  that  the 
sun  was  already  risen,  he  felt  sliame  and 

* Antiquitus  de  Foris  par  Da  Ilreul,  Liv.  1. 
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said,  “ Sire,  nous  avons  trop  dormy.”  Thcn 
they  mounted  and  rode  away.*  The  rulc 
in  Du  Guesclin's  time  was  to  rise  and  sup 
at  six,  to  dine  and  retire  to  rest  at  ten  ; and 
the  old  verse  added  a promise  of  life  being 
extended  to  ten  times  ten,  as  the  conse- 
quence  of  its  observance.  Thus  the  Thu- 
cydidsean  expression,  irtpi  itpmrov  vnvov — the 
hour  of  first  sleep — might  have  been  then 
used  in  its  original  sense. 

What  lovely  inspirations  do  the  poeta  and 
painters  of  the  middle  ages  derive  from 
their  familiarity  with  the  morning  1 Enter 
this  pavilion  on  the  terracc,  which  limits  the 
garden  of  the  Rospigliosi  Palace  at  Rome. 
The  fragrant  air  is  cooled  by  a fountain 
which  plays  amidst  the  orange  trees.  Be- 
hold  the  ceiling,  on  which  is  painted  that 
glorious  Aurora  of  Guido  ! What  golden 
momings  this  great  master  must  have  en- 
joyed  before  he  could  have  formed  such  a 
conccption  of  that  joyous  and  resplendent 
rising  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun  over  the 
craggy  mountains  and  the  deep  blue  sea  ! 
The  modems  are  in  general  of  Addison’s 
opinion,  in  preferring  men  of  the  middle 
huurs  of  the  day,  whom  he  calls  the  worthier 
part  of  mankind — men  in  whose  counten- 
ances  you  see  that  they  are  at  horne,  and 
in  quiet  possession  of  the  present  instant 
as  it  passes  ; but  in  the  scholastic  romantic 
ages,  men  of  desires,  men  of  early  hours, 
were  rather  deemed  estimable.  Leaming 
and  religion  both  claimed  them  as  more 
especially  their  own.  Thosc  who  were 
studious  either  of  piety  or  of  leaming, 
yielded  prompt  obedicnce  to  the  invitation 
of  Divine  Wisdom,  “ Mane  surgamus  ad 
vineas ! Videamus,  si  floruit  vinea,  si  flores 
fructus  parturiunt ; si  floruerunt  mala  Pu- 
nica !”t  and  verified  the  fidelity  of  its  pro- 
mise, “ (lui  mane  vigilant  ad  me,  invenient 
me.”J  Men  who  did  not  rise  with  the 
morning  to  study  Wisdom,  could  not  have 
hoped  to  hear  a judgment  in  their  favour 
when  philosophy  and  religion  had  a voice. 
Even  the  poet  of  old  would  have  reproved 
them — 

“ Et  ni 

Posces  ante  diem  librum  cum  lumine,  si  non 

Intendes  animum  studiis  et  rebus  honestis, 

Invidia  vel  amoro  vigil  torquebere.”{ 

Dear  to  men  of  desires,  to  men  who 
thirsted  after  justice,  was  that  hour  when 
they  sing,  “ Jam  lucis  orto  sidere the 
joyous  prime — as  poets  of  the  middle  ages 

•F.  XXVI.  ♦ Cantic.  VII.  12. 
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cadi  it — that  pure  matutinal  hour  which 
succeeds  thedarkness,  and  which  ia  followed 
by  the  day — aweet  to  the  eye  from  both 
rcgarda,  from  the  aplendour  of  ita  lightaome 
beams,  and  from  the  stili  lingering  mys- 
terioua  air  of  night.  The  former  are  only 
as  yet  seen  upon  the  higheat  points ; the 
scene  below  ia  atill  obscure.  There  aound 
the  h asty  feet  of  the  pious  supplicant*, 
who  repair  to  the  cburches.  They  seem 
to  liare  known  by  instinct  that  it  ia  their 
hour:  at  whoae  approach,  as  Shakspeare 
aays, 

M Gboets,  wanderins  here  and  there, 

Troop  horne  to  churcb-yards : damned  spirita  ali* 
That  in  croea-way*  ana  floode  have  burial* 
Alrcady  to  their  wormy  beda  are  gone; 

For  fear  leat  day  ahould  look  their  ahamea  upon.” 

Full  of  religion  ia  the  delight  which 
cornea  upon  the  sotil  with  the  balmy  breath 
of  hopeful  morning  ! so  beauteous  from  the 
solemn  grey  in  which  ali  things  are  atill 
clad,  and  from  the  curious  and  orient 
colour  wherewith  the  rising  sun  embel- 
lishes  the  eastern  part  of  the  sky.  If  we 
would  not  degenerate  below  our  species, 
and  eren  unbirdly  prore.  we  ahould  rise 
to  salute  the  dawn.  Yes,  there  ia  a sweet 
delight  in  feeling  oneself  alone  with  nature, 
screened  yet  from  day'a  garish  eye.  Who 
doea  not  lore  the  early  morning  walk, 
before  that  tribe  of  saunterera  appear,  men 
incapable  of  doing  aught,  yet  ili  at  ease, 
with  naught  to  do?  The  hour  ia  ali  too 
soon  for  faahion'a  train." — 

“ Artisu  are  heFa,  who  scorn  to  traco 
Their  rui  ea  from  nat«u«’a  boundleaa  grace.” 

Little  joy  to  them 

“ To  hear  the  lark  begin  hia  Sight, 

And  aiiiging,  starde  the  dull  night 
From  hia  watch-tower  in  the  skiea, 

Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rue.” 

But  the  tender  sentiments  of  Catholic 
piety  lore  the  moming's  prime,  when,  on 
his  way  aloft,  the  sun  ascendeth  with  those 
stars  that  with  him  rose,  when  lore  divine 
first  moved  those  ita  fair  worka;  for  then, 
with  joyous  hope,  all  things  conspira  to 
fili  the  soul.*  When  the  sun  is  in  the 
hearen,  and  the  proud  day,  attended  with 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  is  all  too  wan- 
ton,  and  too  full  of  gauds,  to  give  it  audi- 
ence,  there  is  something  that  checks  and 
repels  devotional  feeling.  But  when  we 


hare  watched  through  the  darkaome  canopy 
of  forest  paths  the  “ fairatt  of  stars,  last  in 
the  train  of  night,  if  better  it  belong  not 
to  the  dawn when  we  have  obserred  the 
earth  giving  aigns  of  gratulation,  and  each 
hili,  and  heard  the  joyous  birds  singing  in 
their  leafy  homes,  and  felt  the  fresh  galea 
and  gentle  airs,  which  waft  odours  through 
the  woods, — then  it  is  that  the  choral  song 
sounds  so  truly  ravishing,  that  we  forget 
the  reign  of  the  body-world,  of  the  prosaie 
world,  which  is,  in  fact,  during  these 
golden  momenta,  at  an  end : ali  is  spirit 
and  intelligence — all  is  peace — the  divine 
poesy  of  a sanctified  and  blissful  existence. 
Thus  begins  each  day ; and  at  noon  one 
looks  back  to  these  first  hours  as  if  one  had 
walked  through  Eden,  and  breathed  the 
air  of  Paradise.  One  laments  that  it  ahould 
not  be  always  the  dawn,  and  that  Babylon 
should  e ver  a wake  to  recommence  i ts  wonted 
revela.  It  was  so  sweet  to  feel  one‘s  self 
existing  without  the  presence  of  anything 
to  distract  or  interrupt  the  peaceful  trans- 
porto, the  bright  visions,  of  the  solitary 
soul.  Then  was  removed  the  eontagious 
spectacle  of  human  vanity ; the  only  glitter 
was  from  the  golden  crosses  on  the  domet 
of  temples,  and  from  the  lustrous  beams 
which  played  upon  the  langhing  wave.  | 
Then  were  hushed  all  the  murmura  and 
discords  of  self-tormenting  wretched  men : 
one  heard  as  it  were  the  grateful  song  of 
youth,  the  hymn  of  nature,  in  primal  inno- 
cence.  How  frequently  has  there  been  a 
divorce  between  nature  and  me ; a momen, 
tary  divorce  ! for  1 never  felt  that  a recon- 
ciliation  would  be  ditficult.  A little  morning 
wind,  a solitary  waudering,  a meadow  or 
a wood,  by  sunrise,  and  between  us  all 
would  be  forgotten.  It  is  these  mannen, 
belonging  to  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  which  enable  men  to  repeat,  with 
the  conviction  of  experience,  those  encour- 
aging  words — “ Repleti  sumus  mane  mise- 
ricordia tua : et  exaltavimus,  et  delectati 
sumus  omnibus  diebus  nostris.”* 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  church 
offices  in  gcneral.  It  remains  for  us,  after 
the  manner  of  the  schools,  to  examine 
them  in  detail  as  connected  with  the 
seasons  and  festivals  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year  ; which  is  an  investigation  from  which 
no  writer  can  be  dispensed,  who  undertakes 
to  supply  a history  of  Catholic  manners 
during  ages  of  faith,  or  to  philosophiae 
respecting  the  men  of  desires,  who  endured 
the  long,  but  not  unpleasant  thirst. 


* Dante,  Infer.  I. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


aH  E origin  of  the  Christian 
festivals  can  be^  traced  to 

act  and  minute  arrange- 
ment  of  the  ecclesiastica! 
year,  aa  we  now  find  it,  was  the  gradual 
work  of  successive  ages,  which  can  never 
be  said  to  be  complete,  inasmuch  as  the 
number  of  the  eminent  saints  of  God,  who 
are  the  objects  of  commemoration,  will  not. 
be  complete  until  the  end  of  this  state 
militant  on  earth.  “The  devout  Christian 
indeed,”  as  St.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  says 
of  the  Gnostic,  “confines  his  adoration  of 
God  to  no  determined  place,  or  festival,  or 
day ; but  through  all  his  life,  in  every 
place,  whether  alone  or  with  others,  he 
worships  him."*  Yet  the  Church  has  al- 
ways  believed  that  the  Apostles  instituted 
the  festivals,  of  which  the  mysteries  had 
passed  before  their  eyes ; in  which  num- 
ber St.  Augustin  places  the  Passion,  Re- 
surrection,  Ascension,  and  the  Descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  “We  do  not  incur  the 
crime  of  thosc  who  observed  days  and 
months,”  says  St.  Jcrome,  “by  observing 
the  festivals  of  our  I/>rd  and  of  the  differ- 
ent martyrs,  according  to  the  traditione  of 
particular  countries ; but,  lest  a congrega- 
tion  of  people  without  order  should  cnuse 
a diminution  of  faith  in  Christ,  certain 
days  are  constituted  for  our  assembling  in 
common.  Not  that  one  day  is  more  wor- 
thy,  but  that,  by  the  spectacle  of  a multi- 
tude  on  an  appointed  day,  a greater  joy 
may  arise.”‘f'  For  a long  time  before  the 
actual  estabiishment  of  the  festival  which 
commemorates  the  mysterious  fiat,  the 
holy  fathers  had  taught,  and  the  piety  of 
the  people  had  suggested,  that  the  happy 
moment  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Word 
was  the  source  of  all  the  graces  of  our 
Redeemer,  and  the  beginning  of  all  the 
mysteries  of  our  redemption.  The  annun- 
ciation  was  celebrated  in  the  fifth  century, 
on  the  same  day  as  at  present.  The  sacra- 

• Stromat.  Lib.  VII.  7. 
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mentary  of  Pope  Gelasius  II.  proves  its 
estabiishment  at  Rome  before  the  year 
496.  In  F.ngland,  from  the  iutroduction 
of  Christianity  till  the  Pontificate  of  Pius 
VIII.  it  was  devoutly  observed  as  a holy- 
day  of  obligation.  The  first  trace  of  ad- 
vent  discovered  in  history  is  the  ordinance 
of  St.  Perpet,  Ilishop  of  Tours,  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century,  in  which  he  enjoins  in 
his  church  a fast  of  three  days  each  week 
from  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  to  that  of 
Christmas,  which  rule  became  general  in 
France  in  the  seventh  century  after  it  had 
been  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Maeon, 
for  the  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Irriday, 
addiug  that  the  ofiices  should  be  celebrated 
as  in  Lent.  1 n the  ninth  century,  advent 
was  of  forty  days  in  France,  as  appears 
from  the  capitularies  of  the  kings,  though 
it  was  not  of  absolute  precept,  since  the 
canonical  law  only  sanctioned  what  was 
observed  by  the  piety  of  the  people,  who 
had  made  it  a law  to  themselves.  This 
continued  to  be  observed  by  pious  persons 
in  the  thirteenth  century ; for  it  is  ex- 
pressly  related  of  St.  Louis,  that  he  passed 
the  forty  days  before  Christmas  in  prayer 
and  fasting : but  the  time  of  advent  had 
then  been  limited  to  four  weeks.  In  the 
time  of  St.  Bernard,  the  order  of  Cluny 
was  content  with  requiring  a more  rigia 
abstinence  during  advent,  but  without  a 
fest.*  St.  Chrysostom,  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  says  that  the  nati- 
vity  of  our  Lord  had  beeu  celebrated  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  December  in  the  West 
for  a long  time,  by  an  ancient  tradition  ;f 
and  the  Greeks  and  Easterns  were  the 
more  anxious  to  conform  to  the  custom  of 
Rome,  because  that  church  must  have 
known  the  day,  since  the  actsof  the  famous 
capitation  of  Augustus  were  carefully  pre- 
served  there. 

The  festival  of  the  circumcision  became 
solemn  in  the  sixth  century.  The  Council 
of  Tours,  in  666,  ordains,  that  the  chant 
of  litanies  should,  on  the  first  of  January, 

• Hist.  des  Fetes  de  1’Eglise,  8. 
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be  opposed  to  thc  superstitiori  of  the  Pa- 
gatis. and  that  the  tnass  of  the  circutncuion 
should  be  celebrated. 

The  fcstival  of  the  purification  is  gene- 
rally  supposcd  to  date  from  the  time  of 
Justinian;  but  Pope  Gelasius  had  certainly 
celebrated  it  in  Rome  thirty  years  before 
the  accession  of  that  K.mperor.  The  pro- 
cession  of  this  day  with  lighted  tapers,  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  of  those  obserred 
by  the  Church.  The  taper,  thus  solemnly 
blessed,  as  on  emblem  of  the  light  of  faith, 
was  afterwards  carried  to  the  house  of  the 
person  who  bore  it  in  the  procession,  that 
m the  cvent  of  his  being  taken  out  of  the 
world  in  the  course  of  the  year,  it  might 
serve  him  for  that  purpose  at  his  death. 

" Domus  dei  poenitendo  prsr paratur.'' 
The  institution  of  Lent  has  always  been 
considered  by  the  holy  Kathers*  as  derived 
from  apostolical  tradition,  though  it  was 
not  till  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
that  it  was  required  by  a law.  On  the 
first  SuBilsy  of  Lent,  as  of  odvent,  the 
ancient  monks  of  the  desert,  and  the  fathers 
of  the  C nrmelite  order  in  later  times,  used 
to  assemble  and  hear  an  exhortation  from 
the  superior,  after  which  they  would  re- 
tire  into  the  separated  hermitages,  in  the 
depths  of  the  wilderness.  “ For,”  say  the 
Fathers,  “ while  the  solicitude  of  this  life 
is  exercised  in  various  actions,  and  severity 
of  discipline  relaxeil,  the  hearts  even  of 
the  religious  must  become  dehled  with  the 
dust  of  the  world ; and  therefore  this  in- 
stitution of  mystic  days  is  divinely  provided 
to  repair  the  purity  of  souls,  and  to  open 
to  them  the  gatea  of  Paradise.  Hence,  so 
early  as  in  the  sixth  century,  it  was  a 
getieral  custom  during  Lent  to  make  a 
spiritual  retreat.”f  Thus  the  authnr  of 
the  Life  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary  Boda- 
nensis,  says,  “ But  when,  according  to  the 
custom  of  monks,  the  man  of  God,  during 
Lent,  used  to  lire  in  his  cell  more  secluded 
and  more  spuringly  than  usual,  Lucretius 
used  to  viait  him.”  So  in  the  Life  of  St. 
CEmilian  we  read,  “It  was  the  custom, 
during  Lent,  to  be  conterit  with  a solitary 
cell,  and  not  to  see  any  one,  unless  some 
person  femiliar,  who  used  to  bring  the 
necessary  food.”  We  read  of  St.  Francis 
spending  Lent  in  an  Island  in  the  Inke  of 
Trasimene.  St.  Senoch  used  to  be  secluded 
from  the  festival  of  St.  Martin  to  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  during  the  whole  of  Lent. 
St.  Marculf,  abbot  of  Nantes,  used  every 

• S.  Hieronymi  Epist.  XXVII. 
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year  to  retire  into  a certain  island,  where 
he  remained  secluded  during  Lent.  Bishop» 
used  to  make  these  retreats.  Samson  and 
Palladius  are  examples.  The  lntter  used, 
during  the  holy  season  of  Lent,  to  retire 
into  an  island  of  the  sea  for  the  sake  of 
prayer,  and  to  return  to  his  people,  who 
were  expecting  him  in  the  church,  on 
Maunday  Thursday ; and  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours  relates  of  the  prelate  Bercundus, 
that  he  used  to  spend  Lent  in  divine  con- 
templation  in  a secret  remote  place,  liede 
says  of  Fadbert,  Bishop  of  Undisfarn,  that 
he  used  often  to  remain  solitary,  in  a place 
remote  from  the  church,  where,  on  all  sides, 
the  roaring  waves  of  the  sea  encompassed 
him  ; for  he  used  to  pass  Lent  in  great 
penitence  and  prayer  and  weeping.  The 
rules  of  Chroaogang,  Bishop  of  Metx, 
prescribed  to  the  canons,  that  during  Lent 
they  should  never  leave  the  cloister,  except 
by  necessity.  St.  J ohn  of  Beverly,  when 
a bishop,  used  during  Lent  to  retire  with 
sonte  few  religious  men  to  devote  himself 
to  prayer  and  reading,  in  a secret  spot  m 
a grove,  which  was  separated  from  hil 
church  by  the  river  Tyne. 

1'hese  solemn  practices  were  no  less  in 
use  with  the  laity,during  the  early  and  mid- 
dle ages.  1 1 was  to  the  people  at  large  that 
St.  Ambrose  addressed  these  words  at  the 
beginning  of  Lent : — “ Living  in  cities,  let 
our  minds  be  in  the  desert,  that  we  may 
be  refreshed  with  the  celestial  manna.”* 
“ Of  what  avail  is  your  fast  of  Lent,”  asks 
St.  Ambrose,  “ if  at  the  satne  time  you 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  hunting?  It  is 
a vain  fast  which  debilitates  the  limbs,  and 
does  not  free  the  soul  from  perdition.  Do 
you  suppose  that  he  fasts,  who  at  the  first 
dawn  does  not  watch  in  the  church,  and 
visit  the  holy  places  of  the  blessed  martyr», 
but  rising  up,  gathers  his  little  servant», 
who  were  perhapa  hasteniug  to  the  church, 
arranges  his  nets,  and  speeds  to  the  woods 
and  mountains,  spends  the  entire  day  in 
hunting,  and  pursues  the  game  with  such 
ardour,  as  if  the  fast  was  ordained  in  order 
that  he  might  hunt  ? We  prescribe  ab- 
stinence  to  the  body,  in  order  that  the 
soul  may  refrain  from  vices ; but  what 
room  is  left  to  such  a man  for  devotion  and 
prayer?  lshe  not  angryor  elated  according 
as  he  succeeds  in  the  chase  ? I s he  not 
severe  and  cruel  to  his  servant»,  forgetting 
that  they  are  Christiana  and  his  brethren 
— men  who  have  put  on  Christ,  and  par- 
ticipated  in  the  same  sacraments?”f 

• Serm.  XXIII.  de  Qusd. 
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During  the  raiddle  ages,  the  laity  of  all 
ranks  devoted  this  season  of  the  year  to 
retirement  and  prayer.  Thus  did  Alfrod 
and  Robert,  and  many  other  kings  of 
England  and  France.  “ These  are  days 
which  we  ought  to  observe,”  says  St.  Ber- 
nard,  “days  full  of  piety  and  gracc,  on 
which  the  ininds  ovon  of  wicked  men  are 
moved  to  penitence : for  such  is  the  power 
of  the  sacraments  administered  on  these 
days,  that  tkey  can  reud  even  hearts  of 
stone,  and  soften  iron  b re  asta."*  By  the 
statutes  of  the  holy  Abbot  Adalard,  in  the 
year  822,  among  tho  days  on  which  all 
persons  belonging  to  the  Service  of  the  tno- 
nastery  of  Corby  were  to  be  exetnpted  frotn 
labour,  was  the  first  day  of  Lent,  in  order 
that  they  might  hare  time  for  renewing  their 
confessione  :f  and  the  very  title  of  Shrove- 
tide  in  England  indicates  that  this  ]>ractice 
was  general  among  the  people.  “ During 
Lent,  we  must  meditate  day  and  night," 
says  St.  Ctesarius  of  Aries,  “and  fili  our 
hearts  with  the  sweetness  of  the  divine  law. 
1 f any  one  should  be  so  much  occupied  as 
to  be  unable  to  attend  to  the  divine  Scrip- 
lures  before  his  repast,  let  it  not  shainc 
hiin  to  hcar  something  read  from  thetn  while 
he  is  at  table."  J 

St.  Basii,  in  the  fourth  century,  speaks  of 
Lent  as  follows  : — “ There  is  no  church, 
no  continent,  no  city,  no  nation,  no  coruer 
of  the  earth  orer  so  remote,  in  which  this 
fast  is  not  proclaimed.  Armics,  travellers, 
sailors,  merchants,  thougb  far  from  homo, 
every  where  hcar  the  solemn  promulgation 
and  receive  it  with  joy.  Let  no  one  exclude 
himself  from  the  number  of  ihose  who  fast, 
in  which  all  men  of  every  age,  of  wbatever 
rank  and  dignity,  are  comprised.  Angels 
draw  up  the  list  of  them  that  fast.  Take 
care  then  that  your  angel  put  down  your 
name  : desert  not  the  Standard  of  your 
religion."  We  read  in  the  Saxon  chronicle 
that  in  640,  Erkenbert,  King  of  Kent,  who 
overturned  all  the  idols  in  the  kingdom,  the 
first  of  English  kings,  appointed  a fast  before 
Easter.§  In  the  time  of  Chrodogang, 
Bisbop  of  Metz,  there  were  three  Lents 
regularly  observed  by  the  faithful  people, 
naraely,  before  the  Puschal  feast,  before  the 
nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  before 
ChrisUnas,  at  which  times  the  laity  wcnt  to 
confession  and  communion  and  as  tbe 
bishop  adds,  “ qui  plus  fecerit,  melius 
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facit."*  In  fact,  during  the  middle  ages 
there  was  more  danger  of  giving  scandal  by 
requiring  too  little  than  by  imposing  too 
burdeusume  an  obligation.  Petrarch,  whose 
ordinary  diet  was  fruit  and  herbs  after  the 
forticth  year  of  his  age,  used  to  fast  every 
Friday  on  bread  and  nater.  St.  Edmund, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  used  to  eat  no- 
thing  on  Friday  but  dry  bread  and  water; 
and  in  the  chronicles  of  chivalry,  the  sarae 
practice  is  ascribed  to  several  renowned 
knights.  In  the  twelfth  century,  the  laity 
of  all  ranks  led  as  abstemious  a life  as 
many  religious  congregations.  Peter  the 
venerable  Abbot  of  Cluny,  proposes  their 
example  in  this  respect  even  to  the  mouks 
of  his  order.  “ These  men,"  saitli  he, 
“abstain  from  flesti  for  the  sake  of  God 
evety  Saturday.  The  majority  of  the  laity 
abstain  similarly  everv  Wednesday,  and 
some  of  them  even  every  Monday  ; whereas 
the  mouks  of  Cluny,  in  many  places,  ob- 
served only  the  abstinence  of  Friday."-}- 
So  strictly  was  Lent  observed  in  early 
times,  that  we  find  St.  Ambrose  saying, 
that  if  we  should  omit  abstinence  for  a 
single  day,  we  should  violate  the  entire 
Lent.J  During  the  middle  ages,  we  leam 
how  rigidly  it  was  observed,  from  what 
St.  Bemard  says,  “ I besecch  you,  dcarly 
beloved,  reeeivo  with  all  devotion  this 
Lenten  fast,  which  not  only  the  abstinence 
commends,  but  much  more  the  sacrament 
How  can  that  be  burdensome  to  us  which 
the  universal  Church  bcars  aloug  with  us  ? 
Hitherlo  we  used  to  fast  only  till  nones; 
now,  like  ottrselves  all  kings  and  princes, 
clergy  and  people,  nobles  and  plebeians, 
rich  and  poor,  all  together  fast  until  ves- 
pers.  I do  not  ask  what  monk,  but  what 
Christian  will  not  observe  this  fast  de- 
vontly?"§  Till  the  twelfth  century,  the 
fast  of  Lent  was  never  broken  before  the 
evening,  thougb  at  other  times  it  was  usual 
to  take  the  meal  after  nones.  Not  even 
water  could  be  drank  oxeepting  at  the  time 
of  the  repast.  What  was  saved  by  fasling 
was  to  be  given  to  the  poor.  Abstinence 
from  all  usual  pleasures  was  also  required, 
but  on  the  Sttnday  Laetare  there  was  a ccr- 
tain  intermissum  of  this  austerity.  In  the 
baioniai,  as  well  as  in  the  episcopal  hall, 
there  was  always  a Calendar  suspended,  in 
which  was  marked  in  great  letters,  the  fasts 
of  Lent,  and  Advent,  and  the  vigils  and 
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ember  days,  with  the  abstinences  of  other 
times.  In  the  Umousin  it  «as  usual  011 
Ash  Wednesday,  to  place  over  the  chimney 
a tablet,  composed  of  as  raany  letters  as 
there  are  days  in  Lent,  and  every  evening 
one  letter  used  to  be  eflaced.  The  inscrip- 
tion  was  **  Mors  imperat  regibus,  maximis, 
minimis,  denique  omnibus.”  Thus  at  Easter, 
the  whole  was  eflaced.  Mouteil  gives  a 
curious  docuinent  which  proves  that  meagre 
dinners  in  the  middle  ages  were  really  such. 
The  account-book  of  M aster  James  Ber- 
nard,  of  the  expenses  of  the  hotel  of  the 
king,  in  the  year  1536,  tnentions  having 
paid  William  da  Monssay,  the  kingscutler, 
for  two  knife  cases,  each  holding  six  knives, 
all  pointed,  to  serve  at  table  on  meagre 
davs.  King  Charles  V.  and  Charles  VIII. 
had  leave  to  take  milk  and  cheese  in  Lent, 
on  the  ground  of  their  bad  health,  but  to 
make  amends  they  were  to  pcrfomi  some 
pious  works.  The  Xerophagie,  or  foods 
consisting  of  dry  fruits  uucooked,  which  is 
now  reserved  for  the  last  week,  was  of  com- 
mon  usage,  and  ia  the  most  ancient  of  all 
1 mode**  of  fasting  ; but  it  was  liever  prescribed 
to  the  Western  Church,  excepting  on  Good 
Friday  and  Holy  8aturday.  The  cusiom 
of  marking  bread  with  a cross  on  certain 
j days  is  of  great  antiqtiity.  St.  Grcgory  the 
i Great  savs,  that  it  was  the  custom  to  sign 
the  penitcntial  bread  with  a cross,  so  that  it 
- might  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts  ;• 
and  in  the  tiine  of  St.  Benedici,  the  bread 
of  four  pounds  being  thus  signed,  was  di- 
vided among  four inonks.f  Machiavel  does 
! not  esteem  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  his 
great  history  to  relate,  that  when  the  Duke 
of  Milan  came  to  Fiorence  with  all  his 
court,  they  gave  an  example  of  scandul  that 
j had  nerer  before  been  seen,  for  it  being  the 
season  of  Lent,  without  any  respect  for  God 
or  for  the  Church,  none  of  the  court  observed 
maigre,  and  all  fearlessly  amused  theinselves 
i at  public  spcctacles.}  By  decreesof  Valen- 
; tinian,  Valens,  and  Gratian,  criminal  trials 
were  suspended  during  the  whole  of  Lent.$ 
The  celebration  of  Palm  Sunday  is  very 
1 ancient,  and  traced  froin  Palestine,  whence 
it  spread  through  the  East,  till  in  the  sixth 
centuiy  it  was  cstablished  in  the  West.  In 
the  fifth,  the  tnonks  and  solitaries  who  had 
retired  into  the  depths  of  the  desert,  alter 
the  Epiphanv,  for  whose  sake  the  deacon 
used  to  announce  after  the  Gospel  on  that 
day  at  what  precise  time  the  Church  of  God 

• Dial.  Lib.  I.  c.  2. 
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would  celebrate  Easter,  which  custom  stili  ' 
prevails,  used  always  to  retum  to  their  mo-  i 
nastery  to  celebrate  Palm  Sunday,  a fcstival  1 
which  the  Church  hastily  concludes  to  retum 
to  the  passion.  The  Saturday  preceding 
was  called,  “ Sabbatum  vacans/’  because  the 
Pope  was  then  occupied  in  giring  alins  to 
the  poor  of  Christ,  and  in  celebrating  the  j 
“ Mandatum,”  and,  therefore,  the  day  had 
no  proper  office.*  Why  the  moderns  should  I 
speak  of  former  ages  in  terms  of  such  dis* 
dainful  pity  on  account  of  the  iraportance  | 
which  was  attached  to  the  universal  celebra- 
tion of  Easter  at  a determined  period,  it 
would  be  hard  to  guess,  if  we  were  not 
accustomed  to  see  proofs  of  their  hatred  for 
unanimity  and  order  under  every'  circum- 
stance  and  in  all  conceivable  relations.  St  ! 
Ambrose,  wTiting  upon  the  right  time  of 
Easter,  says,  “ Let  us  not  fear  to  incur  the 
reproach  of  the  apostle,  as  if  we  were  i< 
observers  of  lunar  times.  For  it  is  one  ! 
thing  to  observe,  like  Gentiles,  at  what  age 
of  the  moon  any  work  ought  to  be  begun, 
that  the  fifth  should  be  sbunned,  and  that 
various  days,  particularly  the  latter,  ought 
to  be  uoted  as  unfavourable  ;f  and  it  is 
another  thing  to  have  regard  with  a devout 
mind  to  that  day  of  which  we  read,  * Hic  est 
dies  quem  fecit  dominus.’  This  time  we 
ought  especiallv  to  kuow,  in  which  throughout 
the  whole  world,  the  prayer  of  that  sacred 
night  is  oflered  up  to  God.”}  Hippolytus, 
a bishop  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Alex-  | 
ander,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
write  a paschal  cycle,  which  was  afterwards 
improved  by  Prosper  of  Aquitaine  and 
St.  CyriU,  ol  Alexandria.§  Philosophers 
stili  gaze  with  astonishment  at  the  compli- 
cated  inachinery  of  the  vast  clocks  of  the 
middle  ages  which  are  found  in  catbedrals 
and  abbey  churches,  as  that  of  Strasbourg, 
in  which  are  described  astronomical  laws 
conuected  with  the  ecclesiastical  course  by 
the  movement  of  a wheel  which  makes  its 
revolution  in  a year,  and  the  golden 
number,  the  domiuical  letter,  the  move- 
able  feasts  and  the  bissextile  year,  by 
means  of  another,  which  only  revolves  once 
in  a century.  The  Ascension,  one  of  the 
four  most  ancient  festivals  of  the  Church, 
lias  always  been  regarded  as  of  apostolic 
institutiou.  St.  Augustin  says,  that  it  was 
celcbrated  throughout  the  whole  world. 
Though  with  extraordinary  porop  observed 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  its  solemn  celebra- 
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tion  was  univetsal  in  thc  middle  ages.  We 
limi  St.  Gregory  VII.  taking  off  the  inter- 
dict  which  the  inonastery  of  Monte  Casino 
had  incurred,  and  stating  his  rnotive  to  be 
lest  such  a religious  place  should  be  deprived 
of  the  sacred  ofiices  on  the  approaching 
solemnity  of  the  Ascension,  which  is  vene- 
rable,  adds  the  pontili',  tliroughout  the  whole 
woild.*  The  festival  of  Pcntecost  was  the 
fourth  of  these  great  solem  nities  which  cotn- 
pleted  the  cotnmemoration  of  the  chief 
evenis  connected  with  the  mysteries  of 
hutnan  redemption ; for  the  festival  of  the 
Trinity,  which  was  not  established  at  Rotne 
nor  in  France  till  the  fourteenth  or  lifteenth 
cenlury,  was  not  precisely  included  under 
that  head.f 

In  the  instilution  of  the  festival  of  Corpus 
Christi,  the  Church  explains  her  own  views 
in  the  lesson  which  is  read  during  the  octave 
frora  tbe  sermon  of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin, 
which  says,  “ It  is  agreeable  to  the  devolion 
of  the  faithful,  solemnly  to  celebrate  the 
instilution  of  so  salutary  and  admirable  a 
sacrament,  that  we  may  venerate  in  the 
visible  sacrament  the  iueffable  mode  of 
the  divine  presence,  and  that  the  power 
of  God  may  be  '"ai sed,  which  operates  so 
tnany  wondrous  works  in  thc  same  sacra- 
ntem; as  also  that  for  so  salutary  and  so 
sweet  a benefit  thunks  as  most  due  mav  be 
offered  to  God."  Next  in  solemnity  followcd 
those  anniversaries  of  uur  blessed  Lady, 
which  had  not  been  of  necessity  comprised 
in  the  former.  The  festival  of  the  Assurnp- 
tion  is  clearlv  distinguished  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  that  of  the  Nativity  was  from 
early  times  one  of  the  three  birthdays  which 
the  Church  celebrated,  for  to  tbe  preettrsor 
had  been  extended  that  honour  which  he 
shared  with  her  and  our  divine  Lord.  St. 
Augustin  says,  that  the  faithful  had  received 
by  tradition  from  the  ancients  the  observ- 
ance  of  the  nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
and,  indeed,  the  Council  of  Agde,  in  606, 
reckons  it  the  first  festival  after  dtose  of  the 
chief  mysteries  of  our  redemption  : but 
that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  of  the  highest  antiquity  and 
solemnity.  Until  a late  epoch  the  birth  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  and  the  festivals  of  the 
Apostles,were  holidays  ofobligation  through- 
out  Christendom.  The  invocation  of  tbe 
saints,  as  a means  by  which  the  nantes  of 
all  those  who  have  been  recommended  to 
their  prayers  may  be  recorded  in  the  book 
of  blessed  predestination,  is  a devotion  coeval 
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with  Christianity,  and  that  the  anniversaries 
of  their  martyrdoms  were  observed  in  the 
first  ages  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  of  his- 
tory.  To  primitive  times  may  be  traced 
the  cattse  and  fonn  of  canonization.  There 
were  two  opposite  heresies  respecting  mar- 
tyrdom : that  of  the  Gnostics  and  Valen- 
tinians,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  useless  and 
injurious  to  God,  and  that  of  the  Marcionites 
who  exposed  themselves  to  it,  through 
hatred  of  the  fiesh,  the  creation  of  which 
they  ascribed  to  the  bad  principle.  There- 
fore,  when  any  one  suffered  death  for  being 
a Christian,  an  examination  was  instituled 
to  ascertain  whetber  he  had  entertained 
such  errors,  or  were  truly  a martyr,  and  this 
is  the  origin  of  canonization.*  St.  Clement 
had  established  seven  notaries  in  different 
quarters  of  Rotne,  who  were  to  write  down 
the  acts  of  the  martyrs  on  their  trials  before 
the  tribunals.  We  see  that  from  the  fourth 
century,  the  acts  of  martyrs  iu  distant 
regions,  used  to  be  transmitted  to  thc  Ro- 
rnan  Pontiff.  “ Ut  moris  eiat,"  is  the 
expression  when  a transmission  of  this  kind 
is  recorded  to  have  been  made  from  Trent, 
under  the  consttlship  of  Stilico. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Cloveshoe, 
in  747,  decreed,  that  through  the  course  of 
the  whole  year,  the  nativities  of  the  saints 
should  be  celebrated  with  appropriate  psal- 
raody  on  the  same  dav  as  is  prescribed  in 
the  martyrology  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Certainly  in  rejccting  the  authority  of  the 
Gregorian  Calendar,  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  the  nations  which  embraced  the  ncw 
opinion,  were  actuated  by  a sincere  desirc 
of  exercising  greater  caution  in  matters  of 
religion,  when  we  fiud  them  resolved  to 
accept  men  as  saints  and  martyrs  on  the 
strength  of  quaint  emblems  and  devices, 
begged,  as  Milton  said,  from  the  old 
pageantry  of  sotne  twelfth-nights  entertain- 
ment  at  Whitehall.  MabiUon  shows  the 
great  caution  which  was  always  excrcised  by 
the  Roman  Pontiffs  with  respect  to  the 
canonizing  of  saints,  and  even  the  zeal  of 
councils  in  repressing  the  devotion  of  the 
people  where  there  were  not  sufficient 
grounds  to  justify  it.f  The  ceiebration  of 
their  anniversaries  over  their  shrines  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  oldest  authors. 
Speaking  of  the  relies  of  St.  Stephen,  St. 
Augustin  says,  “ A little  ashes  collects  such 
a multitude.  Consider,  beloved,  what  God 
reserves  for  us  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
when  he  attaches  such  benefits  to  the  dust 
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of  the  deail."* * * §  It  is  an  historical  fact, 
that  the  inuxitn  universal  with  the  fervent 
Christiana  of  ages  when  men  prayed  for 
the  dead,  invoked  the  aainta  and  celebrated 
their  annivemries,  was  this,  " nihil  nisi 
quod  traditum  est."  This  one  fact  is 
sufficient  to  show  tbe  itnpossibility  of  such 
doctrines  haring  first  sprung  up  in  the 
second  ccntury,  as  the  modern  innovators 
affirmed.  In  the  second  act  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  the  Fathers  cried  out, 
“ Flavian  lives  after  death,  ‘ martyr  pro 
nubis  oret.’ " Therefore,  at  the  time  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  the  custom  of 
invoking  the  saints  prevailed ; and  wbat 
then  becomes  of  the  1’roteatant  resolution 
to  subscribe  to  the  first  four  Councils,  those 
of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and 
Chalcedon  ? “ At  that  table  of  the  1-ord," 

; aays  St.  Augustin,  “ we  do  not  comme- 
morate the  martyrs  in  the  same  manner  as 
others  who  rest  in  peace,  that  we  should 
pray  for  them,  but  rather  that  they  should 
pruy  for  us  that  we  may  follow  their 
footsteps.”t  St.  Augustin  refutes  the 
calumnies  of  the  M anichaeans,  who  accused 
the  Catholica  of  adoring  dead  men.  J The 
feast  of  AU  Saints  instituted  partly  to  make 
amends  for  the  unavoidable  omission  of 
many  in  the  course  of  the  year,  it  being 
imjmssible  to  celebrate  a festiral  specially 
to  cach  of  such  a multi  tude,  § was  estab- 
lished  in  the  reign  of  l-ouis-le-  Delxmnaire, 
Pope  Gregory  IV.  being  in  France  in  the 
yenr  835,  and  exhorting  him  to  order  its 
celebration  throughout  his  States.  AU- 
hallow-tide  comprises  three  successive 
days,  devoted  to  great  myateries,  the  vigil 
of  All-Saints  which  is  a solemnity  of 
afilictiou,  the  festival  itself,  which  is  a day  of 
joy,  and  the  day  of  Ali  Souls,  which  is  a 
day  of  prayer.  ||  There  were  other  seasons 
of  devotion  which  seemed  belonging  more 
especially  to  a sphere  of  tender  mysticism, 
such  as  those  in  honour  of  the  holy  cross, 
or  commemorating  local  instances  of  mercy 
which  the  Church  had  thought  proper  to 
adopt  for  the  general  edification  of  her 
children,  such  as  the  rogations,  instituted 
in  the  fiflh  century  by  Mamercus,  fiishop 
of  Vienne,  at  a time  of  general  alarm, 
in  consequence,  as  Sidonius  Apollinarus, 
Bishop  of  Clermont,  relates,  of  flaraes 
bursting  out  from  the  crests  of  mountains, 
while  the  walls  were  shaking  by  trembling 
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of  the  earth,  in  which  passage,  as  also  in  a 
sermon  of  St-  Avitus,  same  natural  philo- 
sophers  have  seen  evidence  of  the  existence 
at  that  time  of  volcanic  eruptions  in 
Auvergne,  of  which  the  traces  are  io 
evident.*  The  Church  appointed  the  parti 
of  the  holy  Scriptures  which  onght  to  be 
read  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  these  divine  lessons  were  presented  to 
the  faithful  as  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Pope  Gelasins  arranged  the  order  for  the 
whole  circle  of  the  year.  The  liook  of 
Kings,  and  those  of  Solomon  and  Job,  were 
read  after  Pentecost  till  September ; and 
then  followed  lessons  from  Tobias,  Jndith, 
Esther,  Esdras,  and  the  Books  of  Macca- 
bees?  thence  till  the  nativity  of  our  I-ord 
the  Books  of  Prophets  were  read,  m order 
that  men  might  be  prepared  for  the  coming 
of  Christ.  From  the  Nativity  tiU  Septua- 
gesima, the  New  Testament  was  read,  and 
the  Epistleof  St.  Paul.  From  Septuagesima 
till  Easter,  days  of  penance  and  lamenta- 
tion,  the  histories  of  ancient  misery  were 
related,  from  which  we  are  redeemed  by 
the  blood  of  Christ.  During  the  Paschal 
time,  the  apocalypse  of  the  blessed  John, 
and  the  canonica!  Epistles  were  proposed, 
that  the  contemplation  of  the  hist  times 
might  prepare  us  for  our  end.  The  C onn- 
cil  of  Carthage  sanctioned  the  reading  of 
the  passion  of  the  martyrs  in  the  church  oa 
the  days  of  their  anniversary.  Pope  Adrian 
decreed,  that  such  lives  of  the  Fathers  as 
were  composed  by  uncertain  anthors  were 
not  to  be  read.  The  first  who  ordained  in 
Itnly  this  distinction  of  books  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  was  St.  Elucadins, 
Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  died  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  112.  Charlemagne,  as 
Sigebert  relates  in  his  chronicle,  cansed  to 
be  compiied  by  Paul,  the  deacon,  certain 
lessons  from  the  writings  of  the  Catholic 
fathers,  snited  to  each  festivity,  which  were 
to  be  read  in  the  churches  during  the  year. 
St.  Benedict  prescribed  that  nothing  should 
be  read  but  the  lessons  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  with  expositions  from  the  most 
celebrated  doetors  and  fathers  of  the  church. 

Such  then  was  the  course  of  the  eccle- 
siastical  year ; such  were  its  various  stages 
and  divisions ; and  methinks,  bcfore  pro- 
ceeding  farther,  here  is  enough  to  make 
one  exclaim,  with  the  philosopher  of  ancient 
Rome,  “Verum  admirabilis  compositio  dis- 
ciplinae incredibilisque  rerum  traxit  ordo, 
quem  nonne  miraris  ?"f  We  may  even 

• Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep.V.  14;  VII.  1.  S.  Aviti  Homil. 
de  Rugationibus.  * Cicero  de  Finibus,  III.  22. 
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remark,  that  not  without  a ciear  insight 
into  the  profoundest  depths  of  the  philoso- 
phy  of  life  was  it  ao  arranged  ; for  in  this 
circle  of  the  Church's  scasons  was  com- 
prised  the  circle  of  spiritual  progress— the 
purgative,  the  illuminative,  and  the  unitive 
life,  from  the  expiations  of  Adrent,  when 
the  ecclesiastical  yeur  cotnmenced,  to  the 
joys  of  the  festival  of  All  Saints,  when  it 
ended.  The  genins  which  prcsided  over 
the  whole  arrangement  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order,  like  that  which  constituted  the 
noblest  artists,  a Titian  and  a Haydn, 
chiefly  attended  to  the  harmony  of  the 
whole  together,  and  had  more  regard  to 
the  general  effect  than  to  the  details. 

Who  has  not  remarked  what  a sweet 
poetic  charm  this  divine  course  imparted  to 
the  different  seasons  of  the  few  years  allot- 
ted  to  mortals  ? who  has  not  been  struck 
with  the  affiicting  contrast  which  is  pre- 
sented,  if  we  turn  from  it  to  consider  how 
they  have  been  characterixed  in  heathen 
or  modera  times  ? The  Eleans  used  olways 
to  send  feciales,  heralds  of  the  seoson,  to 
the  different  States  of  the  Peloponnesians. 
With  the  ancients  in  general,  heralds  were 
always  styled  a race  hated  of  men ; and 
assuredly,  as  far  as  relates  to  this  particular 
office,  those  who  supply  their  place  in 
modera  society,  discharge  a Service  which 
is  in  no  way  indicative  of  tender  affection 
for  hnmanity. 

In  a country  where  the  Newmarket  or 
judicial  calendars  have  superseded  the 
Gregorian,  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
wretched  men  only  measnre  time  like  the 
ancients,  by  the  sad  calends  ;*  for  os  far 
as  real  gladness  of  heart  is  concerned,  there 
is  not  mucb  difference  between  the  spec- 
tacle  of  vanity  and  the  punishment  of  the 
nnjnst.  Significantly  used  the  Prators  of 
Sicily  to  date  the  spring  from  the  first 
ffowering  of  the  rose,  for  the  emblem  of 
luxury  had  no  slight  accordance  with  a 
cruel  and  oppressive  administration.  In 
the  middle  ages,  the  spring  and  autumn 
were  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  the  glorious  festivals  of  the  annuncia- 
tion  and  of  St.  Michael.  The  mcmory  of 
these  days,  indeed,  is  stili  preserved  among 
the  nations  from  which  the  Catholic  faith 
has  been  removed ; but  what  different  feel- 
ings  do  they  revive  ! and  of  what  an 
opposite  nature  from  those  of  faith  are  the 
exercises  which  they  require ! Whatever 
may  have  been  the  customs  associated  with 
them,  in  the  estimation  of  our  Catholic 

* Hor.  Sat  I.  3. 


ancestors,  they  were  days  not  of  payment 
but  of  deliverance — not  of  trembling  before 
an  earthly  judge,  but  of  triumphing  in  the 
belief  of  a celestial  Protector,  bringing  with 
them  not  insolvency  and  consignment  to 
gaols,  but  works  of  union  and  the  offerings 
of  a grateful  and  overflowing  heart ; and 
O what  a difference  between  beholding 
or  enduring  man’s  oppression,  and  com- 
memorating,  with  hymns  of  transport, 
heaven’s  mercy!  Between  the  inhuman 
severity  of  rich  men  to  the  poor,  and  the 
tender  mysteries  which  redeem  a world ! 

True,  nature  has  her  calendar,  to  con 
which  with  curious  sense  is  no  unpleasant 
task  to  those  who  love  her.  There  is  a 
quiet  and  an  exquisite  delight  in  watching 
for  the  swallow  and  the  nightingale,  to 
announce  the  retura  of  beautiful  days  and 
serene  nights — “ for  the  turtle,  and  the 
swallow,  and  the  stork,  know  the  time  of 
their  coming,  though  Israel  knoweth  not 
the  judgments  of  the  Lord but  must  it 
not  have  been  more  impressive,  more 
grateful  to  all  the  sentiments  of  humanity, 
nay  more  poetical,  to  have  their  approach 
announced  by  the  sweet  and  solemn  hymns 
of  the  holy  church?  The  storms  of 
equinox  seem  grander  and  more  terrible 
things  when  associated  with  the  festival  of 
the  archangel  and  the  vigil  of  the  dead. 
That  winter  itself  may  be  loved,  has  been 
shown  by  poets  who  sung  the  delights  of 
the  beautiful  season;*  but  methinks  the 
snows  of  December  and  the  beauteous 
flowers  of  the  genial  summer,  can  irnpart 
to  the  imagination  a higher  as  well  as  a 
more  exquisite  tone  when  they  are  consi- 
dered  in  connexion  with  the  crib  of  Beth- 
lehem  and  the  eve  of  St.  John. 

When  St.  Theresa  arrived  at  Salamanca, 
it  was  on  the  vigil  of  All  Saints,  of  the 
year  1570.  Here  she  was  lodged  in  the 
house  which  had  been  procured  for  the 
new  convent  which  she  was  about  to  found. 
It  was  now  deserted  and  in  disorder : during 
the  night  between  the  festival  of  All  Saints 
and  the  day  of  the  dead,  finding  herself 
alone  with  only  one  sister,  in  the  vast 
apartments  of  this  house,  but  half  furnished 
and  imperfectly  secured,  lying  upon  some 
strnw,  which  was  always  her  first  furni  ture, 
it  is  said  that  she  suffered  much  from 
the  fears  of  her  companion.  The  incessant 
and  mournful  sound  of  the  bells,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  lugubrious  festival 
which  was  to  follow,  gave  to  that  night  a 

* Erycum  Puteanus  de  Laudibus  Hiemis.  Virg. 
Georg.  1. 
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certain  trild  and  poetica!  charro,  which  tbe 
interval  itaelf,  however  farourable  to 
romantic  impressions,  could  scarcely  have 
imparted. 

Charlemagne,  in  giving  German  tities  to 
the  months  of  the  year,  named  December 
Heiligenmond,  in  reference  to  the  festival 
of  Ghristmas ; and  we  tind,  during  the 
middle  ages,  that  the  same  spirit  of  rever- 
ence  with  all  its  associations,  connected 
with  the  mysteries  of  faith,  characterized 
the  whole  development  of  the  popular 
mind  in  its  minutest  detail.  Suilors  used 
to  speak  of  the  Cyprian  star,  alluding  to 
the  feast  of  St.  Cyprian,  about  which  time 
the  seas  were  generally  tempestuous,  and 
for  tbe  same  reason  mariners,  in  Catholic 
nations,  stili  speak  of  tbe  star  of  St.  Simon 
and  St.  Jude,  of  St.  Catherine  and  of  St. 
Andrew,  for  these  days  are  in  a atormy 
season  * The  poorest  rustica  were  as 
familiar  with  the  course  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year  as  the  most  learned  monk.  In  little 
country  chnrches  of  France,  1 have  obaerved 
tablets  which  used  to  be  rcmoved  every 
Sunday,  stating  the  saint  who  was  to  be 
commemorated  each  day  of  that  week,  and 
this  was  conformable  to  an  express  pre- 
scription ; for  in  the  council  of  Sens,  in 
1400,  it  is  enacted  that  there  should  be  a 
tablet  suspended  in  the  chorch,  stating 
what  was  to  be  read  or  sung  each  day 
during  the  week,  that  every  one  might  be 
duly  prepared,t  for  nearly  every  day  was 
“ distinguished  in  tbe  beautiful  order  of 
things."  In  Spain  and  1’ortugal,  and  Italy, 
the  poor  beggars  in  solicitiug  alms,  are 
always  heard  to  besecch  the  saint  of  the 
day  to  obtain  a blessing  on  the  passenger, 
especially  if  it  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
church  placed  under  his  invocation. 

The  arrival,  indeed,  of  the  great  anni- 
versaries,  was  an  event  of  such  solemnity 
that  it  was  made  to  determine  the  whole 
course  of  human  affairs,  which  from  the 
eighth  century,  in  the  diplomas  of  Pon- 
ti (fs  and  other  acts,  were  dated  according 
to  the  number  of  years  which  had  elapsed 
from  the  incarnation  of  our  I.ord.J  It 
was  on  these  occasions  alone  that  kings 
wore  their  crowns.  Even  William  the 
Conqueror  conformed  to  this  usage,  wear- 
ing  his  crown  but  thrice  in  the  year : on 
the  Easter  festivals  at  Winchester,  on 
Whit  Sunday  at  Westminster,  and  on 

• Macri  Hierolexicon  a Cypriana. 

+ Coocil.  Senonens.  cap.  i.  apud  Dacher.  Spici- 
leg.  Tom.  11. 

1 Caatelius  Hiat.  Eccles.  Mctropolit.  Pars  ii. 
Dissert.  L c.  8. 


Christmas  Day  at  Gloucester.  What  a 
thrilling  sense  does  the  mind  experience 
at  the  announcement  of  any  of  the  grest 
seasons  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  made  on 
the  eve  preceding  ! How  many  amite  their 
breaat,  how  many  feel  their  eyea  dissolved 
at  the  recollections  which  it  awakenj ! ■ 
At  that  moment,  too,  who  is  not  reminded 
forcibly,  that  another  wave  of  time's  stream 
has  wafted  him  nearer  to  the  great  ocean 
of  eternity  on  which  his  frail  bark  wiU 
inevitubly  so  soon  be  driven.  But  faith 
brings  hope  when  nature  would  only  find 
infinite  mourning.  Personal  recollections 
are  therefore  dismissed,  and,  at  tbat  mo- 
ment, all  nations  and  the  people  of  every 
clime,  all  the  men  on  earth  who  compose 
the  mystica!  body  of  Christ,  are  occupied 
with  the  same  thoughts,  and  providing,  a* 
the  church  snys,  “that  appropriate  bonours 
should  precede  the  coming  solemnities  of 
their  redemption."  At  Cluny,  on  the  an- 
nouncement  of  the  festival  of  the  Xativity, 
it  was  the  custom  to  fall  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  to  adore  God  for  this  mysteryof 
grace. 

How,  let  us  proceed  to  ask,  were  these 
festivals  celebrated  ? In  the  first  place, 
they  were  always  preceded  by  a vigil, 
which  was  observed  as  a fast,  and  that  on 
two  accounts ; the  one  symbolical,  the  other 
practical,  with  a view  to  positive  advan- 
tage.  The  former  is  explained  in  few 
words  by  Father  Diego  de  Stella.  “ In 
the  feasts  of  the  saints,”  he  tays,  “ the 
vigil  cometh  ever  before  the  feast  day, 
because  they  did  always  in  this  world  fast 
and  take  pains,  and,  therefore,  afterwards 
they  must  feast  and  be  merry  for  ever. 
The  worldly  manner  is  quite  contrary— 
they  do  first  eat  and  make  merry,  and  then 
after  they  do  pay  their  scot,  death  cometh 
and  maketh  the  reckoning  for  them."* 

“ Multi  tristantur  post  delicias,  convivia, 
dies  festos."  After  the  world’s  festivals 
come  sorrow  and  melancholy,  and  the 
blessed  Dionysius,  the  Carthusian,  says. 

“ 'I  here  is  this  difference  between  the 
good  and  the  evil,  that  the  latter  wish  to 
make  a feast  before  the  vigil,  rejoicing 
temporally  in  this  world,  and  therefore  in 
the  future  world,  they  make  the  vigil  for 
the  feast  which  they  made  here  weeping 
eternally.f  The  practical  reason  for  the 
vigil  consisted  in  the  effects  which  it  pro- 
duced  in  preparing  the  mind  for  the  due 
celebra tion  of  the  succeeding  festival.  “ The 

• On  the  Contcmpt  of  the  World,  I.  108. 
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feasts  of  the  suinta  were  preceded  by 
votive  fasts,  because,  (as  St.  liernard  says,) 
in  many  things  we  offend  ali ; and  it  was 
not  deemed  safe  by  our  fathers  to  under- 
take  the  celebration  of  any  boly  festival 
without  endeavouring,  by  previoua  purifi- 
catiou  and  abstinence,  to  be  made  more 
worthy  and  capable  of  spiritual  joys.’’* 
The  abstinem-e  of  Saturday  to  which,  as 
well  as  to  Lent,  St.  Jerome  ascribes  an 
apostolic  origin,  and  the  cause  of  the  non- 
observance  of  which,  by  the  niouks  of  the 
east,  is  expluined  by  Cassian,f  was  not 
only  deemed  decorous  on  the  day  when 
the  church  celcbrates  the  sad  repose  of 
Jesns  Christ  in  the  sepulchre,  and  the 
sorrows  of  his  blessed  mother— that  time, 
as  Ives  de  Chartres  says,  “ which  seems 
to  be  an  interval  between  sadness  and 
joy,”  but  it  was  also  regarded  as  a nseful 
provision  to  secure  the  early  rising  and 
the  serene  unclouded  mind,  which  were 
required  for  the  due  sanctification  of  the 
1-ord’s  day.  Gven  the  ancients  coold  dis- 
cern  the  adrantage  of  tbis  discipline,  as 
when  Horaee  says, 

" Quili  corpus  onustum 

Hesternis  Titiis  animum  quoque  prwgravat  una, 
Atque  affigit  humo  divina'  particulam  aura1,"! 

and  Milton  furnishes  an  example  of  its 
effecta  when  he  represents  Adam  early 
waked,  adding, 

11  So  cultum 'd  for  his  slccp 

Was  airy  light,  from  pure  digestion  bred, 

Aad  temperate  vapoura  bland.” 

Abbot  Cosmas  used  to  stand  singiug 
psalms  and  praying  ali  night  in  the  church 
and  in  his  cell,  from  Saturday  night  till 
after  sunrise  and  the  end  of  the  canon  on 
Sunday  moruing.  § 

“ Be  not  ungratcful  to  our  Lord  Jesus ; 
lament  not  that  you  fast,  but  weep  ruther 
that  you  fast  so  seldom.  He  who  does 
not  compassionate  Jesus,  hath  not  known 
Jesus;  he  who  rejects  fasting,  knows  not 
the  cros8.’' — These  are  the  words  of  St. 
Chrysostom : and  Drexelius  says  that  ab- 
stineuce  is  the  most  noble  of  disciplines 
among  Christians.||  These  two  points, 
therefore,  fasting  and  abstinence,  as  closely 
connected  with  the  spirit  and  manners  of 
the  middle  age — as  they  are  widely  at 
variauce  with  those  which  prevail  at  pre- 
sent — are  entitled  to  a distinet  place  in  the 

• In  Vigilis  S.  Andrca’,  Serm. 

♦ Lib.  II.  c.  10.  J Sat.  Lib.  II.  2. 

f Sophrouius  Fratum  Spirit  cap.  37. 

j}  De  Jejunio,  Lib.  1.  c.  3. 


moral  history  of  that  period  which  we  are 
attempting  to  supply. 

The  ecclcsiasticul  discipline  of  the  primi- 
tive ages,  seemed  a less  formidable  thing 
to  the  Gentiles  than  it  appears  to  the 
moderns,  with  the  greater  part  of  whom 
it  would  be  of  far  more  importance  to 
establish,  if  jiossible,  the  immortality  of 
the  organs  that  minister  to  corporeal  life, 
than  to  prove  the  etcrnal  existence  of  the 
soni.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  content,  on  ordinary  occasions,  with 
one  meal  in  the  day,  which  they  called 
crenam.  Isidore  says  that  they  were  not 
accustomed  totake  the  prandium.*  Cicero, 
in  the  Tusculans,  and  Clemens  Alexandri* 
nus,  in  his  Fedagogue,  relate  the  saying  of 
Flato,  that  men  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
saturate  thcmselves  twice  a day.  In  the 
time  of  Hippocrates  there  seems  to  hare 
been  no  certam  rule,  though  generally  but 
one  meal  used  to  be  taken  iu  the  day. 
Eustathius  says  that  they  ate  thriee.  The 
first  was  jentaculum,  atpariaita,  which  was 
merely  bread  dipped  in  wine.  Then  fol- 
lowed  the  prandium,  the  merenda,  and  the 
crena.  No  certain  hour  is  assigned  for  the 
merenda.  The  prandium  was  taken  at 
mid-day ; the  crena  in  the  evening.  Yet 
with  the  heathens,  living  and  eating  were 
synonymous, 

“ Sufficit  insextam  labor  horam,  deinde  sequentur 
Ut  vivas  muneri:  littera  monet.’* 

For  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
i hours  in  the  Greek  were  denoted  by  the 
letters  Z.  H.  e.  I.  which  form  the  word  fijdi, 
signifying  live : a conceit  which  may  al- 
most  remind  one  of  the  language  of  the 
moderns,  who  reverse  the  canon,  “ benefi- 
cium propter  officium." 

In  instituting  the  different  fasts  and 
days  of  abstinence  throughout  the  year, 
the  Church,  besides  the  particular  motive 
of  preparation  for  her  solemn  festivals,  had 
in  view  the  general  object  of  forming  men 
to  boly  manners,  and  also  to  a condition 
conformable  to  the  mysteries  which  she 
had  received.  “ There  are  men,”  says  St. 
Chrysostom,  “ who  seem  to  have  come  into 
the  world  only  for  pleosurc,  and  that  they 
might  fatten  this  perishable  body;  as  if 
their  sole  business  in  life  were  to  prepare 
for  the  worms  of  the  tomb  a more  abundant 
and  succulent  pasture.  At  the  aight  of 
their  luxurious  table  the  angels  retire — 
God  is  offended — the  demons  rejoice — vir- 

* Isidor.  1.  20,  Orig.  cap.  2. 
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tuous  men  are  shocked  —and  even  the  very 
domestica  scorn  and  laugh  ; but  on  behold- 
ing  a simple  and  modest  table,  the  Deity, 
angels,  and  men  appltiud — good  men  sit 
down  to  it — Christ  himself,  during  his 
mortal  life,  took  his  place  at  a similar  table. 
Such  was  that  of  the  patriarcha,  and  pro* 
pheu,  and  apostles,  and  of  the  just  men 
who  are  gone  before.  They  left  sumptuotu 
feosta  to  tyrants,  and  to  men  enriched  by 
crime,  who  were  the  scourges  of  the 
World.”*  Thus,  in  her  penitential  season, 
the  Church  prays  that  “ the  dignity  of 
hutnan  nature,  wounded  by  exeess,  may 
be  reformed  by  attention  to  medicinal 
temperance,"  and  that  “ purificd  by  a holy 
fast,  men  may  arrive,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
with  sincere  minda,  at  the  festivals  to 
come.”  In  fact,  while  the  setting  apart 
two  days  every  week  for  abstinence,  gave 
the  involuntary  slaves  of  the  earthly  repub- 
lic  a chance  of  escapc  from  an  uninterrupt- 
ed  round  of  Syracusan  tables,  destructive 
of  health,  as  well  as  of  intellectual  and 
innocent  enjoytnents,  the  obligation  of  de- 
voting  forty  succesive  days  to  u course  of 
priration,  tended  to  secure  their  total 
and  permanent  deliverance ; for  by  obe- 
dience  to  this  law,  men  were  impercep- 
tibly  emancipated  from  the  chains  of  cus- 
tom,  and  even  of  necessities  which  had 
been  thought  to  have  liecome  a part  of 
their  constitution ; habits  of  eifeminacy 
were  broken  through,  and  the  general  cha- 
racter was  rendered  manly,  by  means  of 
the  salutary  endurance  of  privation.  The 
objection,  grounded  on  the  severity  of  fasta, 
and  the  supposed  injury  caused  to  the  hu- 
man  framc  by  abstinence,  proves  nothing 
but  that  the  peraons  who  produce  it  are 
accuatomcd  to  a life  of  constant  repletion — 
which  by  l’agans  would  have  been  deemed 
disgraceful—  and  that  they  are,  in  point  of 
sensuality,  if  not  of  heroism,  of  the  mind 
of  Ulysses,  who  says  to  Alcinous, 

dAA  ipi  piw  do pirr/oai  fdaaTf.  ki jboptpdv  irtp, 
ov  ydp  n arvytpfl  (Vi  yaoripi  Kvvrtpav  dXAo 
iirXero,  fKtXtvtxtp  io  pto]<ratr6m  dwyKjf.f 

But  if  fasting  be  considered  in  relation 
to  medicinal  discipljne,  ita  effects  will  be 
found  favourable  to  the  enjoyment  of  good 
spirits  and  of  the  free  play  of  the  mind, 
which  necessarily  conduces  to  the  body's 
health,  and  that  habit  even  renders  it  agree- 
able  to  the  animal  nature,  is  a fact  that 
the  sacred  Scripture  itself  condescends  to 

• Hom.  VI.  t Od.  VII.  215. 


attest,  saying,  “ Etiam  ipsis  jejunium  con- 
viviis dat  gratiam  dulciores  post  famem 
epulat  fient."  > Cicero  remarks  the  power 
of  custom  in  this  very  point.  “ Anicula; 
(says  he)  sirpe  inediam  biduum  aut  tri- 
duum ferunt.  Subduc  cibum  unum  diem 
athleta;:  Jovem  Olympium  eum  ipsum,  cui 
se  exercebit,  implorabit : ferre  non  posse 
clamabit 

It  was,  however,  no  donbt,  chiefly  in 
considerution  of  moral  consequences,  that 
the  Church  regarded  this  law  of  fasting 
and  abstinence  as  so  important  The  peni- 
lential  season  or  the  vigil,  succeeding  with- 
in  moderate  intervals,  by  reducing  mens  | 
minds  to  a placid  and  serene  state,  disposed 
them  for  the  principies  of  the  Catholic 
religion  during  the  rest  of  the  year ; where- 
as  men  who  never  experienced  such  pri- 
vations,  were  morally,  and  even  physically 
speaking,  ripe  for  apostasy,  because  the  pas- 
sions  are  by  corruption  protestors  against 
the  law  of  God  in  every  relation,  and  as  it  h 
were,  the  natura!  enemies  of  the  symbols 
and  life  of  faith.  Our  Saviour  chose  not 
only  to  fast,  but  also  to  suffer  the  pain 
consequent  upon  fasting ; which  theolo- 
gians  remarked,  to  show  the  vanity  of 
many  of  the  pretexts  for  dispensations  ad- 
duced  by  tepid  disciples,  to  whom  they 
applied  the  wordsof  the  Psalm,  ‘‘  In  labore 
hominum  non  sunt,  et  cum  hominibus  non 
flagellabuntur.  Ideo  operti  sunt  iniqui- 
tate." The  modern  complainls  respecting  : 
the  injury  sustained  by  the  body  in  conse- 
quenee  of  the  disciphne  of  the  church, 
may  suggest  a painful  comparison  in  re-  j 
ferencc  to  the  heroism  of  the  heathen  sage, 
who,  on  being  warned  by  Crito  that  he 
ought  not  toheat  himself  by  continuing  his 
discourse  in  proof  of  the  soul's  immortality, 
for  that  the  executioner  who  was  to  ad- 
minister the  poison,  had  said  that  he  ought 
to  speak  as  little  as  possible,  since  the  act 
of  speaking  would  render  his  body  in  a 
state  to  resist  the  action  of  the  poison  for  a 
long  time,  which  would  inrolvehim  in  great 
additional  suffering,  for  it  might  become 
necessary  to  drink  it  twice,  or  even  thrice, 
rcplied  only,  “Do  not  trouble  me  with 
that  mun’s  advice  : let  him  attend  to  his 
duty,  and  prepare  to  give  me  the  poison 
twice,  or  if  necessary,  thrice.  Change  the 
subject.”{ 

But  if  the  advantage  of  fasting  be  ad- 
mitted,  surely,  says  the  modern  Hercules, 
yon  must  admit  that  the  obligation  of  ab- 
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stinence  was  eminently  superstitious  and 
absurd  ! Aamtiv  iu  dldacncv,  would  gene* 
rally  be  a suitable  answer  to  such  an  ap- 
peal.*  Manzoni,  however,  shows  more 
condescension,  and  says  in  reply,  “The 
Church  intends  to  give  no  precept  which 
does  not  proscribe  an  action  in  itself  vir- 
tuous,  which  does  not  conduce  to  purify, 
elevate,  sanctify  the  soul,  and  in  short,  to 
disposo  men  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
divine  law.”-|- 

I n prescribing  occasional  abstinence  from 
flesh,  as  being  an  incentive  to  concupis- 
cence,  the  Church  did  not  sanction  luxury 
in  other  kinds  of  food.  “ There  are  some 
observer»  of  Lent,"  aays  St.  Augustin, 
“more  luxu rious  than  religious,  seeking 
rather  new  delighta  than  chastising  ancient 
lusts.  They  fast,  not  to  temper  their  cus- 
tomary  excess,  but  rather  that  by  delay 
they  may  feel  more  immoderate  greedi- 
ness.”J  This  was  not  to  revere,  but  to 
mock  the  Church.  She  warned  men  from 
deceiving  themselves  by  seeking  more  pre- 
cious  food  under  pretence  of  abstaining 
from  the  flesh  of  animals.  "Restringendae 
sunt  delicise,  non  mutandae,"  was  her  ad- 
monition.§  During  these  intervals,  when 
| it  could  be  done  with  justice,  she  desired 
that  the  rich  might  Uve  like  the  poor; 
might  for  once  suffer  the  labours  of  men ; 
that  having  sinned  with  men,  as  St.  Ber- 
nard  says,  they  might  for  once  be  scourged 
with  them,  that  there  might  be  less  ground 
to  fear  that  they  would  be  scourged  with 
demons : ||  for  that  is  the  real  secret  of  in- 
numerable  parts  of  her  holy  discipline. 
Indulgences,  however,  within  the  iimits 
of  permitted  food,  did  not  constitute  a 
violat  ion  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  thongh, 
by  the  consent  of  aU  theologians,  it  de- 
prived  men  of  the  merit.^J  To  witness  the 
astonishment  of  tlie  moderns  whenever  the 
wisdom  of  that  law  is  defended,  one  might 
suppose  that  aU  men  resembled  the  peoplc 
of  Beauvaisis  and  of  Olonne,  who  would 
exchange,  it  nsed  to  be  said,  with  greedi- 
ness,  an  ox  for  a fish  ; and  that  the  Shaks- 
pearian  definition  of  an  honest  man  was 
verificd  by  universal  experience.  But  with- 
out  any  want  of  due  reverence,  or  any 
extravagant  inclination  to  infer  more  than 
would  be  true  from  the  observation,  me- 
thinks  a disciple  in  the  school  of  Clirist 
may  very  naturally  and  judiciously  appeal 
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to  the  facts  of  evangelic  history,  which  re- 
corda of  his  Divine  Master,  that  he  ate 
fish  with  his  disciples,  but  no  where  that 
he  ate  meat,  excepting  the  Paschal  lamb. 
Abstinence  is  ridiculed,because,as  Manxoni 
remarks,  “the  world  abhors  ali  penance,  and 
pretends  to  be  superior  to  what  it  would 
avoid.  It  is,  however,  only  in  the  man  dili- 
gent in  the  research  of  worldly  contenta  of 
every  kind,  enemy  of  aU  humiliation  and 
of  aU  suffering,  that  this  extemal  expres- 
sion  of  penance,  observed  pharisaically,  is 
an  isolated  operation,  so  ditfernt  from  the 
rest  of  his  life,  that  it  forms  a discord, 
which  is  laid  hold  of  by  the  world  to  cast 
ridicule  upon  the  things  of  religion  ; but  if 
cousidered  in  connexion  with  the  motives 
of  the  Church  in  requiring  it,  not  only 
must  this  ridicule  cease,  but  we  must  con- 
fess  the  beauty,  the  wisdom,  and  tke 
importance  of  this  law.  It  is  a truth,  as 
well  known  as  it  is  hnmiliating,  that  the 
abuse  of  flesh  influences  the  mind  and 
degrades  it.  A series  of  grave,  regulated, 
magnanimous,  benevolent  sentiments,  can 
be  interrupted  by  a dish,  and  in  their  place 
will  be  formed  a kind  of  carnul  entliusiasm, 
a senaual  exaltation,  which  renders  the 
heart  indifferent  to  the  greatest  things, 
which  destroys  or  weakens  the  sense  of 
what  is  noble,  and  impels  to  sensuality 
and  egotism."*  By  dainty  platters,  as 
Shakspeare  remarks,  the  ribs  are  made 
rich,  but  the  wits  bankrupt. 

Some  men  pretend  that  the  ecclesiastical 
obligation  tended  to  muke  men  forgetful 
of  the  duties  of  the  moral  law  ; as  if  com- 
pliance  with  the  laws  of  the  Church  were 
felt  as  aflbrding  them  a dispensation  for 
obeying  those  of  morality.  ltnt  .Manzoni 
shows  the  weakness  of  this  objection. 
“ Take  away  the  commandments  of  the 
Church  1 Will  you  (he  asks)  have  fewer 
crimes  ? No,  but  you  wiU  have  fewer 
religious  sentiments,  fewer  works  indepen- 
dent  of  impulse,  and  of  a temporel  end; 
fewer  works  directed  to  the  order  of  per- 
fecting  souls,  for  which  man  is  createc."f 
If  the  Church  invites  her  children  to 
abstain,  she  at  the  same  time  calls  upon 
them  to  pray,  that  “ the  observance  which 
they  exhibit  corporeally,  they  may  be  able 
to  exercise  with  sincere  minds.”;  Bemide». 
in  what  page  of  history  do  we  find  ground 
for  this  opinion,  which  supposes  a pheno- 
menon  in  such  contradiction  to  the  univer- 
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sal  voice  of  the  intimate  conscience  of 
mankind?  We  rcad  on  the  contrary  of 
noble  and  impressi  ve  lessons  delircred  to 
men  under  the  influenec  of  violent  pessions, 
reminding  them  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  observe  the  eccleaiastical  diacipline 
dnring  penitential  seasons,  nnless  the  m an- 
ner» were  made  in  all  respecta  conform- 
abit' to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  that 
ordinance  Albertus  Orantzins  relate»,  that 
the  emperor  Conrad,  having  fonnd  a re- 
bellious  and  refractory  brother  in  Henry, 
duke  of  Suabia,  and  being  obliged  to  meet 
him  in  battle,  Duke  Henry  was  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  fly  into  Pannonia  to  his  re- 
lation,  King  Stephen.  The  King  uras 
displeased  at  such  open  and  malignant 
contumacy.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
reprove  his  relative  effiet  iciously  but  mo- 
destly  : so  on  Good  Friday  he  ordered  his 
table  to  be  served  with  Hesh  meata.  Duke 
Henry  expressed  horror  at  such  a banqnet 
on  thatday,  to  whom  King  Stephen  replied 
with  a sweet  and  friendly  tone,  “ 1 deem 
it  a less  evil  to  eat  fleah  on  this  day  tlian 
eontumaciously  to  rebel  against  a brother.” 
This  kind  of  admonition  found  a favour- 
able  bearer : Duke  Henry  was  moved  to 
compnnction,  and  forthwith  became  recon- 
ciled  with  his  brother.  You  ascribe  this 
to  the  generosily  of  an  individual  ? Nay, 
it  wss  an  act  of  striet  oliedience  to  the 
positive  doctrine  of  the  Church.  “ Bene 
jejunat,  qui  fraternas  injurias  pacifici  pec- 
toris lenitate  dimittit."* 

Having  now  seen  tvhat  was  the  spirit 
of  the  vigil,  let  us  proceed  to  inquire  re- 
specting  the  soletnnity  which  follnwed. 

The  Church  begins  the  day,  in  relation 
to  fasting,  like  the  ancient  Komons,  from  { 
midnight ; but  respecting  indulgences  and  j 
festivities,  from  the  first  vespers  to  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  on  the  day  following.f 
With  the  Pagans,  only  certain  particular 
days  were  said  to  be  festa],  or  "dies  feri», 
— sed  Christianis  et  maxime  clericis,”  says 
Walafried  Strabo  ; “omnes  dies  in  ferias 
deputentur."!  The  word  obligation,  in 
the  eccleaiastical  sense,  was  not  of  familiar 
use  during  the  ages  of  faith ; for  where 
devotion  always  accompanied  a sense  of 
duty,  it  was  rare  to  find  persons  desirous 
of  communion  with  the  faithful,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  assisting  in  the  public  assem- 
bliea  in  the  churches  us  seldom  as  posaible. 
In  countries  like  the  Tyrol,  where  those 
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ages  may  be  considered  as  stili  in  their 
courae,  the  people  generally  assist  at  msss 
every  morning,  and  at  benediction  every 
evening ; and  where  such  is  the  dispositioa 
of  mens  hearts,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
they  should  be  nniversally  acquainted  with 
the  preci  se  minimum  required  by  the  church 
in  regard  to  ossistance  in  the  public 
worship.  Under  such  drcumstances,  the 
churches  will  be  as  full  on  festival»  of 
devotion  as  on  those  of  obligation ; for  as 
men  are  generally  more  consistent  in  regard 
to  their  fvelings  and  affectione  than  in  their 
capacity  of  logicians,  there  can  never  be 
many  who  would  voluntarily  absent  them- 
selves  on  the  purification,  after  having 
bcen  present,  through  a sense  of  obligation, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  nativity.  How- 
ever,  as  the  circumstances  of  men's  rela- 
tions  with  societv,  and  the  innnmerable 
perturbations  of  iife,  must  have  always 
operated  in  preventing  many  of  the  most 
fervent  disciples  from  assisting  daily  at  the 
divine  mysteries,  the  term  obligation  was 
used  to  designate  those  greater  festivals, 
at  the  celebration  of  which  the  Church 
required  absolutely  that  every  Christian 
should  be  present,  unless  prevented  by 
sickness,  or  otber  unavoidable  hindrance. 

Sismondi,  and  other  modern  writers, hare 
declaimed  on  what  they  call  the  absnrdity 
of  maintaining  that  by  disobedience  to  this 
law,  men  incurred  the  penalty  of  mortal 
sin ; but  they  do  not  consider  the  banner 
under  which  this  is  ordained  : “ If,"  sap 
lamis  of  Hlois,  “you  disdain  any  one  of 
the  observances  of  our  holy  religion,  bow- 
ever  slightly  important  they  may  be,  and 
if  you  trnnsgress  them  voluntarily,  you 
are  not  a servant  of  Jesus  Christ."*  “And 
is  it  possible,”  asks  Manzoni,  “ that  the 
Christian  who  would  voluntarily  abstain 
from  assisting  at  the  sacred  mysteries  on  a 
festival,  could  be  one  of  the  just,  who  live 
by  faith?  Is  not  such  an  act  the  most 
certain  proof  of  his  utter  indifference  for 
Christianity ! and  therefore,  is  not  the 
justice  of  that  sentenoe  of  tbe  Church 
evident,  which  pronounces  it  to  be  a mortal 
sin  ?”f  The  groundlessocss  of  the  dis- 
pleasure  evinced  by  the  moderns,  with 
respect  to  eccleaiastical  obligatione  in  gene- 
ral,  would  be  evident  if  they  would  con-  | 
sider,  that  with  our  ancestors  things  were 
ordained  and  instituted  for  persons  who 
had  faith,  and  not  for  the  indifferent.  To 
retain  men  in  obediencc  to  the  Chnrcb,  it 
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< Btruggled  against  the  influence  of  the 
j Church,  we  find  Duke  Tlioodo,  on  being 
i converted  by  the  blesaed  Itishop  Rupert, 
to  whom  he  gave  pennission  to  choose  any 
place  for  hia  Epiacopal  See,  giving  to  tbe 
Church  the  tentb  part  of  the  salt,  and  the 
tcnths  of  tbe  tax  levied  upon  the  salt  tbat 
was  collected  in  the  mines  on  the  Lords 
day.*  Petrarcb  mentions  haring  beheld 
at  Naples,  with  astnnishment  and  indig- 
nation.  a detestable  abuse,  which  bad  long 
resisted  both  the  ecelesiastical  and  civil 
authorities.  Rich  men  and  nobles,  as  well 
as  the  plebeian  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
used  to  assemble  on  a certain  plain  called 
the  Campo  Carbonario,  «here  aanguinary 
glailiatorial  games  were  held  on  Sundays 
and  festivals.  All  persons  having  been 
pmhibited  from  attending  under  pain  of 
cxcommunication,  and  the  king.  Charles 
III.  liaving  given  the  ground,  the  spot 
«as  solemnly  blessed  in  his  presence  by 
Bartliolomew,  Vicar  of  the  Neapolitan 
Church,  and  a temple  erected,  to  which 
was  added  a new  hospital  for  the  poor.f 
“The  Greeks  and  Romans,"  says  a capitu- 
lary  of  St  Theodore  of  Canterbury,  “ do 
not  on  Sundays  sail,  or  ride,  or  make 
bread,  or  mount  in  a chariot,  nuless  to  go 
to  church.  The  Greeks, ” it  adds,  “ do  not 
write  publicly,  but  for  necessity  they  write 
privately  at  home. "*  It  appears  from 

Bode,  tbat  it  was  not  allowcd  to  use  a 
carriage  on  Sundays ; for  Cuthbert,  on 
entering  the  presence  of  Queen  Erman- 
trude,  said  aecretly  to  ber  (for  it  was 
! Saturday),  “ Early  on  the  second  feria, 
mount  your  chariot  (quia  die  Dominico 
curru  ire  non  licet,)  aud  liasten  to  the 
royal  city.”§  At  Thoulouse,  Rodes,  and 
many  other  places,  the  gates  of  cities 
were  closed  on  Sundays  and  festivals, 
to  prevent  the  chariots  of  travellers 
from  passing;  [ and  the  Fathers  of  the 
Council  of  Salzbourg,  in  the  year  1456, 
seem  to  have  desired  a returo  to  this  dis- 
cipline.V  of  which  Mabillon  finds  traces  in 
many  synods  of  an  earlier  age.**  Jean 
Molinet,  recording  an  instance  of  the  im- 
piety  of  the  people  of  Bruges,  says  that 
when  the  King  of  the  Romans  was  con- 
fined  in  the  Hostel  of  Ravestein,  the  work- 
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men,  losing  all  fear  of  God,  eontinued  to 
fortify  the  house  during  Sunday  and  the  i 
festival  of  St  Peter.  * At  Marienburg,  the 
Teutonic  knighLs  were  forbidden  to  pro-  ,, 
fane  Sundays  and  festivals  by  any  work, 
or  game  for  money ; which  latter,  indeed, 
on  no  occasion,  was  permitted  in  the  or-  ! 
der.)  Constantine  had  prescribed  that 
markets  should  be  held  on  Sunday ; but  , 
against  this  praefice  Charlemagne  issued 
a special  law  ; ; and  Matthew  Paris  relates, 
that  in  the  year  1200,  the  Pope  sent 
preachers  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  to 
enforcc  a stricter  observance  of  the  Sun- 
day.— Amongst  others,  Eustace,  Abhot  of 
Flay.  came  into  England,  wrought  divine 
miracles,  and  went  from  place  to  place, 
persttading  the  people  to  piety;  and  he  so 
effectually  prohibited  markets  on  the  Lord  s 
day,  that  in  all  parts  of  England  they  were 
transferred  to  the  Monday.  In  an  ancient 
document  in  the  archives  of  the  Church 
of  Fcrrara,  of  the  date  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury,  it  is  required  that  all  work  should 
be  suspended  on  Sundays,  from  Saturday 
evening  till  Monday  moming.§ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  was  so 
far  from  authorizing  or  approving  of  the 
Pharisaieal  strietness  which  induced  the 
rabbinical  writers  to  forbid  any  one  to  save 
another  from  lire  on  the  Sabbath,  or  to 
kill  an  insect,  that  we  find  her,  by  the  j 
oanons  of  the  Council  of  Orleans,  in  the 
year  538,  makingit  asubjectof  complaint, 
that  some  had  persuaded  the  people  that 
on  Sundays  it  was  not  lawful  to  travel 
with  horses  or  oxen  in  carriages,  or  to  j 
dress  meat,  or  clean  the  house,  or  one's  | 
person.  This  council  declares,  that  these 
observances  are  more  Judaic  than  Chris-  j. 
tian,  and  confirma  all  the  ancient  prescrip-  j 
tions  giving  liberty,  but  it  excepts  the  | 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  would  prevent 
men  from  assisting  in  the  church : and 
decrees,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  were 
enactcd  by  the  Council  of  Vienne  in  the  i 
year  755.  It  is  a curious  verification  of  a 
common  maxim,  when  we  find  the  French 
Parliament  suppressing,  as  irreverent  to 
the  Divinity,  a medal  which  had  been 
struek  by  the  city  of  Dijon,  to  commemo- 
rate the  charity  of  J aeques  de  Frasans,  its  I 
mayor,  during  the  plague  of  1639,  on 
which  was  inscribed  “Etiam  in  Septimo  | 
non  licuit  quiescere.”  The  Church  ap- 
plauded  what  this  assembly  of  Gallican 
magistrates  condemned. 

• Chronie.  III.  230. 
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In  common  with  Sundays,  all  the  greater 
festivals  were  holidays  of  obligation,  or 
days  consecrated  to  God,  in  which,  as  the 
Council  of  Sens  savs,  the  faithful  muat 
abstain  from  all  servile  work : “ nec  vani- 
tatibus aut  voluptatibus  occupentur;"  but 
must  apply  tbemselvcs  U»  the  divine  officcs 
in  the  churches,  and  the  people  must  be 
often  thus  admonished.* * * §  “ True  men, 
and  fearing  God,  were  to  be  stationed  in 
the  strcets  of  cities  and  villages,  and  on 
the  public  ways,  to  exhort  the  negligent  to 
repair  to  the  church. "f  All  servile  work 
and  judicial  proceedings  were  to  cease  on 
the  festivals,  by  decrees  of  the  Emperors, 
Valentinian,  Theodosius,  and  Arcadius.; 
On  the  Rogation  days,  we  read  in  die 
Roman  order,  “that  no  one  then  must 
presume  to  ride  on  horseback,  but  that  all 
must  walk  barefooted."  The  whole  legis- 
lation,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  during 
the  ages  of  faith,  was  directed  to  securing 
rest  for  the  people  on  these  great  days  of 
devotion,  to  enable  them  to  conform  to  the 
spirit,  and  accomplish  the  object  of  the 
Churrh,  in  these  insdtutions.  If  the  holv 
councils  dcclare  diat  all  days  between 
Christmas  and  the  Epiphany  aro  festi- 
vals,§ the  constitutione  of  emperors  or- 
dained  that,  in  honour  of  the  great  solem- 
nity,  from  the  20th  of  December  till  the  fith 
of  January,  all  pleadings  were  to  cease 
bofore  the  tribunals.  It  even  appears 
that,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
servile  work  and  traffic  were  suspended 
during  the  whole  of  this  interval  ;||  and  by 
tho  canons  of  the  Council  of  Erfurt,  in  982, 
it  is  forbidden  to  summo»  any  one  to  plead 
in  courts  ofjustice  seven  days  bofore  Christ- 
mas, iifteen  days  before  the  Paschal  time, 
and  seven  days  before  St.  John ; in  order 
that  every  one  may  have  means  of  going 
to  the  church,  and  of  praying  there.  The 
sanie  prohibition  is  extended  to  all  who 
would  conatrain  any  Christian  going  to  or 
retuming  from  church,  and  require  hira 
to  plead  in  die  courts.  If  judicial  acts 
were  exercised  upon  a festi val  of  obliga- 
tion, they  were  void  by  die  canon  law.li 

In  very  laborious  trades,  the  ancient 
law  of  Franco  required  the  workmen  to 
rest  during  twelve  days  after  Christmas, 
twelve  days  after  Easter,  and  twolve  days 

• Concil.  Senonens.  act.  iv.  cap.  1, 1460. 

+ Ivonis  Carnot.  Dccret.  Pars  VI.  310. 

| In  L.  Omnes,  L.  VII.  de  Feriis,  Lib.  III.  c. 
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after  Whitsuntide.*  The  time  for  opening 
the  parliament  of  Paris  used  to  be  after  St. 
Martin  and  after  Easter ; and  Duchesne 
gives  this  reason,  that  the  first  kings  of 
F rance  used  to  devote  the  spring  of  the 
year  to  fasting,  hearing  sermons,  visiting 
prisoners,  and  other  works  proper  for 
Lent:  thus  providing  for  die  health  of 
their  souls  : whereas  the  autumn  was  the 
season  fit  for  hunting,  and  other  exercises 
which  ministered  to  die  health  of  tho 
body.f  The  old  parliaments  of  Norman- 
dy  used  to  break  up  on  the  Friday  before 
Palm  Sunday,  and  not  meet  again  till  the 
Monday  after  Quasimodo.  Inlike  manner, 
from  the  Friday  before  Pentecost  till  the 
Monday  after  Trinity,  and  from  two  days 
before  Christmas  till  the  day  after  the 
Epiphany,  there  was  a cessation  of  all 
business.; 

It  was  especiallv  enjoined  by  councils, 
that  men  and  women  servants,  as  well  as 
all  who  are  engaged  in  any  labour,  should 
have  remission  of  their  tasks,  in  order 
that  the  whole  people  might  have  equal 
opportunity  of  serving  God.§  That  the 
faith  and  devotion  of  the  laity  correspond- 
ed  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  legis- 
lation  in  this  respect,  we  have  stili,  in 
England,  an  interesting  proof  in  the  cus- 
tom  of  giving  Christmas  gifts ; which  pre- 
sents  to  dependents  were  formerly  repeated 
at  all  the  great  festivals,  for  they  originat- 
ed  in  the  charity  of  masters,  who  desired 
that  their  servants  and  labourers  might 
indulge  their  devotione,  and  fulfil  their 
obligatione,  by  devodng  these  seasons  to 
the  care  of  their  souls,  frequendng  the 
sacramenta,  and  assisting  at  the  officcs  in 
the  church,  and  at  the  same  time  involve 
their  families  in  no  injury  by  causing  an 
interruption  to  their  wages. 

In  the  year  1243,  was  buried  in  Seel- 
bieres,  a monastery  of  Cisteaux,  a pious 
seignior,  de  Romilly,  who  dwelt  at  Romilly- 
sur-Seine,  of  whom  it  is  related  in  the 
charters  of  that  abbey,  that,  during  a time 
of  great  famine,  assisting  on  Easter  day 
at  tlie  divine  office  of  this  great  solemnity, 
and  seeing  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
inhabitants  were  neither  present  at  mass 
nor  vespere,  he  inquired  the  reason  of 
such  conduct;  when  he  was  told  that, 
urged  by  the  extreme  necessity  of  the 
famine,  they  had  been  constrained  to  go 


• MonteiI,  IIUl.  des  Franqais,  III. 
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into  the  neighbouring  places  to  beg  alnis. 
He  was  greatlv  affected  at  this,  on  two  ao 
counts : firsL  that  this  day  ahould  be  pro- 
faned  ; and  secondly,  that  the  poor  ahould 
suffer  such  diatresa.  Therefore,  that  they 
might  neyer  again  be  obliged  to  leave  the 
church  on  Easter  day  to  beg  bread,  he  gave 
the  tentha  of  Bomilly,  which  were  in  his 
possesaion,  to  the  Abbey  of  Seelbiers,  on 
condition  that  every  Easter  Sunday  the 
monks  ahould  distribute  bread  to  each  of 
the  inhabitante  of  Romilly,  ao  that  no  one 
ahould  reoeive  less  than  fourorfive  pounds 
of  the  beet  white  bread,  but  the  poorest 
were  to  have  seven  or  eight  pounds  ; which 
distribution  continued  to  be  made  till  the 
general  overthrow  of  the  ancient  institu- 
tiona  in  France.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
Church  of  St  Magdalen,  at  Troyes,  every 
Sunday  in  the  year,  the  poor,  who  were 
ealled  by  rote  one  after  the  otber,  used  to 
receive  a similar  allowance  after  high  uiass. 
in  purauance  of  the  foundation  of  Nicolaa 
Fai  and  Isabella  his  wife,  in  1534.* 

With  reganl  to  the  ecclesiastical  observ- 
ance,  lct  us  panse  here  to  remark  the 
wiadom  and  admirable  fitness  of  the  insti- 
tution  of  octavea,  or  the  setting  apart  eight 
days  during  which  the  mystery  of  the  lea- 
tival  continued  to  be  oommemorated.  “We 
shall  rejoice  during  seven  days,"  says 
Uugo  de  SL  Victor,  “and  on  the  eighth 
we  ahall  terminate  the  solemnity."! 

Mary  Magdalen  remainod  at  the  sepul- 
chre  even  after  the  disciples  had  departed ; 
stili  she  stood  there  weeping.  Then  we 
read  she  stooped,  and  looked  into  the 
sepulchre.  “Certainly,”  says  St.  Gregory, 
“ she  had  before  seen  that  it  was  empty ; 
she  had  before  announced  that  the  body  of 
the  Lord  had  been  taken  away.  What  is 
this,  then,  that  she  should  again  stoop 
down  and  look  in  ? ■ Sed  amanti  semel 
aspexisse  non  sufficit.;'  ” 

So  was  it  with  the  faithful  people  on  the 
yearly  commemorations  of  tho  Church 
during  the  middle  ages.  For  them  it 
was  not  enough  to  have  looked  but  once : 
they  remained  at  the  sepulchre.  Again, 
our  Lord,  after  his  passion,  continued 
with  his  disciples  during  forty  days,  speak- 
ing  conceming  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Accordingly,  it  was  most  natural  that,  in 
subsequent  ages,  when  his  rcsurrection 
was  commemorated,  men  should  deaire  to 
delay  for  some  time  in  the  contemplation 

• DcafUerrois.  Hist.  du  Diocese  de  Troyes,  354. 
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of  such  a solemnity  : they  continued. 
therefore,  in  assembly,  apart  from  the 
world,  cousoling  and  coufinning  each  othe 
in  the  snpernatural  life  of  faitb,  joininp 
in  melodious  songs,  bidding  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  rejoice,  and  inviting  the  sons  ane 
daugbters  of  men  to  contemplate  every 
minute  circumstance  which  attended  the 
triumph  of  the  celestial  King,  the  King  of 
Glory.  During  these  six  most  holy  days 
which  followed  the  Paachal  solemnities 
let  no  man,  says  one  council,  dare  to 
perform  any  servile  work.  but  let  ali  to 
gether  United,  indulging  in  hymns,  de 
monstrate  the  aidour  of  their  perseveram* 
in  daily  sacrifices.*  Let  the  whole  week, 
from  the  day  of  the  resurrection  till  the 
next  Sunday,  says  another  council,  be 
spent  in  the  churches  in  psalms  and 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs,  offered  up  in 
gratitude  to  ChrisL  and  in  attention  to 
the  holy  Scriptures  and  to  the  celebration 
of  the  diviDe  mysteriee  ; and  let  no  one 
during  those  days,  seek  any  other  spec 
tacle.f  “ We  prescribe,"  say  the  Fathert 
of  the  Council  of  Mayenee,  in  the  year  813. 

“ that,  during  the  Paschal  week,  all  worb 
should  cease,  although,  after  the  fifth  feris, 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  plow  or  sow,  or 
dress  vines.”;  During  the  entire  octate. 
the  Paschal  offices  were  celebra ted  with 
the  same  splendour  aa  on  the  day  of  the 
resurrection.  " Paschalis  dies,"  says  Ama 
larius,  bishop  of  Metz,  who  fiourished  in 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  centuiy,  “ qui 
per  septem  dies  quasi  unus  dies  celebra- 
tur.’^ 

In  places  of  decline  and  desolation,  when 
a mutilation  of  these  solemnities  h»d 
become  indispensable,  there  are  affecting 
proofs  of  the  regret  with  which  they  were 
abandoned.  Rismg  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Paestum  and  of  Capaccio.  which  latter 
city  had  been  built  from  the  ruins  of  the 
former,  and  deatroyed  by  Frederic  II.  in 
the  year  1244,  when  the  Count  of  Capaccio 
sidcd  with  Innoccnt  IV.,  standa  an  ancicnt 
and  noble  Basilica,  whose  walls  are  forroed 
with  the  antique  marbles  of  Paestum. 
The  sacred  veasels  and  vestments  of  this 
church  are  preserved  in  the  Church  of  St  |[ 
Peter  of  Capaccio,  the  bishop  and  csnons 
having  been  dispensed  from  residence  on 
the  destruction  of  the  city,  the  see  being 
virtually  transferred  to  Diana,  and  the 
canons  dispersed  through  various  towns 

* Concil.  Matiae.  II.  c.  3. 
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of  the  di uce.se,  by  command  of  siclus  V., 
I who  assigna  for  reason  thnt  the  city  and 
ali  the  buildings,  both  public  and  private, 
had  fallen  to  doeay ; that  the  atmosphere 
was  pemieious ; that  the  ruads  leading  to 
it  were  infested  by  robbers  and  other 
wieked  men,  who  concealed  tliemselvcs  in 
the  neighbouring  woods  in  order  to  attaek 
j strangers ; and  that  tho  whole  plaee  had 
beeome  depopulated  and  uniuhabitable. 
There  renmiued  in  the  cathedral  only  onc 
priest  and  a sacristan.  Nevertheless  the 
| bishop  and  canons  wero  bound  to  repair 
thither  on  Easter  Monday.  in  order  to 
celebrate  with  solemnity  there,  as  also  in 
the  ancient  cathedral  of  Paestum,  moss 
and  vcspers.*  In  the  last  century,  also, 
we  find  Francis  Xavier  Fontana,  bishop 
! of  Campagna,  instituting  in  his  cathedral 
a solenin  celebration  of  the  divine  tnys- 
I teries  and  offices  on  the  same  second 
festival  of  the  resurrection. 

This  protraction  of  festivals  secius  to 
[ the  moderna  to  liave  been  only  a reckless 
i Waste  of  time,  and  an  tinreasonable  sus- 
i j pension  of  tho  ordinary  eourse  of  domestic 
( and  social  occupations  ; but  to  the  men  of 
! the  middle  ages,  who  cultivated  logica] 

! heada  and  affectionale  hearts,  a festival  of 
| twelve  hours  to  commemorate  any  of  the 
great  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith 
would  havo  been  deemed  eitlier  too  much 
or  too  little.  Preserving  with  admirable 
tact  consistency  in  every  thing  relative  to 
the  intcllectual  order,  they  would  not  have 
asked  permissiou  to  commemorato  the 
| foundation  of  tiiuir  faith,  unless  they  could 
have  celebratcd  it  in  a manner  suitable  to 
jt  the  affectione  and  necessities  of  human 
nature.  Philosophers,  who  set  no  value 
i upon  Christian  traditions  and  the  primi- 
[ tive  ceremenies  of  faith,  may  disapprove 
i of  all  commemorative  festivals ; but,  if 
j they  feel  the  advantage  or  necessity  of 
retaining  those  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
they  cannot  witli  justiee  censure  those  who 
would  have  retoined  the  spirit  as  wcll  as 
the  form  of  these  institutions.  It  cannot 
be  injudicious,  or  even  useloss,  to  ponder 
upon  a theme  so  noble,  so  inspiring,  as 
the  proofs  of  the  mysteries  of  our  faith. 
That  cannot  be  an  abuse  which  serves  as 
a permission  or  an  invitation  to  devote  a 
considerable  interval  of  time  to  such  an 
exercise.  Certainly  it  is  not  superstition 
to  love  such  indulgence,  or  to  linger  with 
a Virgilian  earaestness  around  the  scenes 
and  symbols  which  exalt  the  soul  with  the 
hopes  of  an  immortal  existence : — 

* Italia  Sacra,  VII.  465. 


“Nec  vidisse  semel  satis  est;  juvat  usque  morari." 

In  fact,  as  the  Church  unquestionably 
intended  these  anuiversaries  to  excite 
emotions  corresponding,  if  not  equal,  to 
those  which  would  have  been  caused  by 
witncssing  the  real  event,  there  was  no 
other  courso  to  adopt,  but  to  order  the 
protraction  of  the  solemnity  duriug  a cer- 
tain  number  of  successive  days ; for  the 
men  whom  the  Church  had  to  conduet  in 
tlie  middle  ages,  whether  you  consider 
them  of  an  heroic  or  of  a selfish  type, 
wero  at  all  events,  in  an  intense  degree, 
idealists  : tltey  valued  a conviction  in- 
finitely  more  than  any  other  possession 
that  tho  glory  or  industry  of  the  World 
could  procure  them ; consequently,  they 
were  not  to  be  invited  one  dny  to  com- 
memorate the  resurrection  of  their  Lord — 
the  pledgu  of  their  ow  n resurrection,  and  to 
be  told  on  the  next  that  they  might  resume 
their  usual  oceupations,  as  if  no  such  appeal 
had  been  made  either  to  their  generous 
Cdelity  or  to  their  interested  egotism. 

The  modems,  who  regard  Christianitv 
as  a mere  opinion  of  philosophy,  may 
argue  against  the  observance  of  any  com- 
memoration  or  extcmal  development  of 
faith;  but  they  cannot  with  justiee  con- 
demn  the  pastors  of  the  Church,  who 
knew  it  to  consist  in  a series  of  facta,  for 
having  been  consistent  in  permitting  their 
own  principies  to  produce  their  natural 
results ; nor  can  any  Christians  call  upon 
them  for  a mutilatiou  or  curtailment  of 
these  great  antiiversaries,  without  betray- 
ing  something  worse  than  a profound 
ignorance  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  a 
very  erroneous  conception  of  the  original 
idea  which  presided  over  the  arrangemen? 
of  the  ecclcsiastieal  year. 

These  observations,  however,  could  only 
apply  to  the  greater  festivals ; for  with 
respect  to  others,  there  was  no  octave 
attached  to  the  festival  of  any  martyr  but 
St.  Lawrence,  nor  to  tlmt  of  any  confessor 
excepting  to’  that  of  St.  Martin.* 

It  was  not  merely  assistanec  at  the 
divine  mysteries  that  sufficed  upon  the 
great  festivals.  It  was  necessary  to  repair 
to  the  public  assemblies  of  tlie  faithful  in 
churches.  In  tlie  time  of  St.  Augustin, 
priests  were  prohibited  from  admitting 
any  one  to  private  masses  on  festivals ; 
and  this  prohibition  was  repeated  in  the 
year  <81  by  Theodulphus.  bishop  of  Or- 
Ieans.  By  a council  lield  in  the  same 
city  in  511,  it  was  ordered  that  no  one 
* Durand.  Rationale,  Lib.  VII.  37. 
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should  celebrate  F.aster  in  the  country ; 
and  the  Council  of  Faris,  in  $24,  enjoins 
upon  king*  and  nobles  that  they  should 
not,  on  days  of  festival,  asaist  at  the  office 
in  the  chapels  of  palaces-  Indeed  it  « as 
always  forbidden  to  celebrate  mass  in  do- 
mestic  chapels  on  any  of  the  great  festirala, 
unless  in  time  of  war,  when  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  leave  the  walls-*  They  who 
were  preaent  at  the  sacred  mysteries  on 
festirala,  rrere  always  fasti ng  frotn  food 
and  drinlt.  An  ancient  author,  in  the 
time  of  St.  \V alarie,  aaya,  “ There  were 
two  brethren,  who  came  to  him  on  the 
festival  of  the  blessed  Martin,  to  whom 
he  said  in  reproach,  ' I wonder  that  you 
should  have  presumed  to  drink  before  the 
solemnity  of  mass."  They,  confessing  their 
fault,  demanded  pardon,  and  promised  to 
amend  for  the  future  and  a council  even 
forbids  priests  and  deacons,  and  subdeacons, 
after  food  and  drink,  “ in  ecclesia  dum 
missa:  dicuntur  stare. "+ 

Here  1 would  invite  the  reader  to  con- 
sider  for  a moment  how  a thousand  popular 
■ customs  connected  with  the  festivals  of 
religion  conduced  to  gire  a tone  of  sanctity 
and  to  impart  a kind  of  poetic  cbarm 
to  domestic  life.  The  doctrinea  of  faith, 
during  the  niiddle  ages,  are  ali  presented 
under  the  light  of  facts,  than  which  no 
human  eventa  were  more  reai.  Thus, 
during  the  time  of  AU  Souls,  it  was  the 
custom,  as  in  Italyat  present.  for  every 
one  to  appear  in  mourning.  When  that 
ghostly  era  arrives,  a devout  multitude 
leaves  every  city,  and  repairs  to  the  holy 
field  of  the  dead,  bearing  lighted  torches,  to 
assistat  the  benediction  theregiren  solemn- 
Jy.  The  poor,  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  meek- 
ly  and  in  silence,  line  the  ways,  and  alms 
are  largely  given  to  them.  After  the  office, 
each  family  risita  its  ancestral  tomb,  and 
praya  for  the  souls  of  its  memberg  depart- 
ed.  Ah  me!  what  tears  then  stream  forth 
at  the  nwakened  memory  of  the  pious  son, 
the  affectionate  sister,  the  faithful  brother, 
the  reveretl  [iarent,  and  of  the  angelic 
spouse!  All  that  night  the  bella  of  the 
churches  and  monasteries  send  forth  a 
soleum  peal.  In  some  places,  as  at  Hayeux, 
in  consequence  of  the  affluenec  of  the 
people,  there  was  the  fair  of  the  dead.  ♦ 
During  the  whole  of  Lent,  spectacles  of 
amuseinent  ceascd,  and  all  splendid  attire 
was  laid  aside,  to  be  resumed  ouly  at  the 
Paschal  festival. 

• Lebeuf,  Hiat,  liu  Diocesc  de  Paris,  XIII.  169. 

♦ Conci!.  Antiwiod.  can.  19.  $ 5. 

I Pluqaet  Essaia  Hist.  sur  Bayeux,  ch  28. 


Signa  of  joyful  affection  were  mutually 
given  on  the  great  anniversarie*.  On 
Easter  day,  the  holy  father  at  Rome,  be-  | 
fore  celebrating  mass,  kisses  the  cardinals, 
prelates,  and  others  of  his  household,  say- 
ing,  as  he  salutes  them,  “ Surrexit  Domi- 
nus vere to  which  they  reply,  “ Et 
apparuit  Simoni,"  and  this  custom  became 
general  among  the  faithful.*  Pope  Pius  | 
V.  indeed  found  it  necessary  to  signify 
among  abuses  a custom  of  jocularity  at 
F.aster  in  the  rery  church,  which  gave  il 
rise  to  the  expression,  “ Risus,  or  fabula 
Paschalis.” 

The  term  Pasch  indeed  came  to  signify 
every  joyful  feast ; so  that,  even  in  the 
Roman  order,  we  read  of  the  Pasch  of  the  ; 
Epiphany,  the  Pasch  of  Pentecost. 

At  Paris  it  was  the  custom  for  tbe  sil-  il 
versmiths  to  provide  the  most  costly  Ser- 
vice of  piate  for  the  banquet  given  to  the 
sick  poor  in  the  Hostel  Dieu  on  Fas  ter 
day.f  In  holy  week,  princes  ordained 
that  prisons  should  be  opened,  and  pardon 
granted  to  criminals,  and  insolvent  debtors 
discharged.  St.  C hrysostom  says,  that  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  sent  letters  of  remis- 
si on  to  the  cities  for  the  days  precediug 
Easter,  { a custom  which  was  obserred  by 
his  suceessors,  who,  as  St.  leo  the  Great 
says,  made  the  altitude  of  their  power 
stoop  in  honour  of  the  passion  and  resur- 
rection  of  Cbrist,  and  tempered  the  seve- 
rity  of  their  laws  during  the  days  on  which 
the  world  was  redeemed,  in  order  to  imi-  : 
tate  the  divine  mercy.  § In  France,  in 
the  seventh  century,  this  custom  was  slso 
in  force.  Subsequently,  the  same  indui-  I 
gence  was  granted  on  the  days  preceding 
rhristmas  and  Whitsuntide.  “ Le  Roy 
de  PAumone”  was  a popular  festivity  in- 
stituted  in  the  ninth  century,  in  comme- 
moration  of  the  liberalities  of  Roson,  king 
of  Burgundy.  Every  year,  after  high  mass 
on  Easter  Monday,  the  magistrates  used 
to  declare  the  name  of  the  citizen  that 
bestdeserved  to  be  proclaimed  “King  of 
Alms."  The  king  eleet  (and  what  earthly 
king  ought  not  to  have  envied  him?)  was 
then  crowned,  and  conducted  to  the  prison, 
wherc  he  bad  the  privilege  of  delivering 
two  prisoners.  Then  he  made  a solemn 
distribution  of  the  royal  alms  ; after  which, 
a public  dinner  closed  the  festivities. 

Who  can  describe  the  grandeur  of  that 
triumphant  march  on  Palm  Sunday,  when 

• Durandus  Rationale,  Lib.  VI.  c.  86. 

* Du  Cheane,  Antiquitcx  des  Viiles  de  France, 

I.  82.  | Homil.  in  Magn.  Hebdom.  | Ser.  39. 
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the  aisles  of  ehurcbes,  and  even  tbe  streets 
of  cities,  seem  a moring  wood  ? 

In  Spain  it  is  a custom  in  schools  for 
the  scholars  to  guther  the  palms,  and  form 
them  into  a variety  of  beautiful  shapes, 
representing  churches  and  castles,  on  each 
of  which  is  a cross  and  an  i mage  of  our 
Saviour.  The  boy  who  has  gained  the 
prize  at  exammation,  is  then  appointed  to 
precede  the  rest,  and  the  students  in  a 
body  form  a part  of  the  public  solemn  pro- 
cession.  On  the  same  day,  the  clergy  of 
Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  nsed  to  moke  a 
station  before  the  prison  of  the  Petit  Cha- 
telet,  « hile  the  ecclesiastic  who  was  first 
in  dignity  entered  the  prison  anddclirered 
a prisoner,  who  then  followed  them  into 
the  choirof  the  metropolitan  church.* 

We  find  Honorius  1 1.  granting,  in  the 
year  1217,  to  Fulco,  bishop  of  Paris,  and 
to  his  successors,  the  right  of  proceeding 
in  the  procession  on  Palm  Sunday  and  on 
E aster  Monday,  mounted  on  a white  horse.f 
At  Florence,  the  family  of  the  Pazzi  had 
the  privilege  of  appointing  onc  of  its  mem- 
bers  to  kindle  the  new  fire  on  Holy  Satnr- 
day  in  the  chnrch,  in  commemoration  of 
the  heroic  piety  of  a knight  of  that  family 
who  followed  (iodfrey  of  Bouillon  to  Jeru- 
salem,  from  which  he  brought  back  sacred 
fire. } 

The  answer  recorded  of  the  blessed  Be- 
nedict  may  bave  been  the  origin  of  using 
the  word  “Pasch,”  to  signify  any  happy 
erent,§  as  in  France  the  word  “ noel,"  or 
“requies  dei,"  which  denoted  Christmas, 
was  become,  as  every  one  knows,  the  com- 
moti cry  of  popular  rejoicing.  At  Rheims, 
the  children  of  the  choir  used  to  bc  dressed 
to  represent  angels  appearing  to  the  shep- 
herds.  Birds  were  let  to  fly  loose  in  the 
church,  to  represent  the  liberty  which 
men  were  to  enjoy  when  delivered  from 
the  slavery  of  the  demon  by  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour.  || 

The  natirity  of  our  Lord  was  associated 
with  a multitude  of  incidents  which  ren- 
dered  it  peculiarly  dear  to  the  imagination 
of  the  people : — 

“Aml  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old, 

Loved,  when  the  year  its  course  had  rolFd, 
And  biought  blithe  ChrUimas  back  again, 
With  ali  his  hospitablo  train  : 

Doraestic  and  reltgioua  rite 
Gave  honour  to  the  holy  night. 

* Lcbeuf,  Hiat,  du  Diocesc  de  Paris,  Tom.  I. 

IV.  t Italia  Sacra,  I.  1098. 

* Id.  III.  87. 

I Mabilonii,  vel.  Analeb  407. 

Ii  Anquctil,  Hiat,  do  Rheims,  Lib.  IV.  1 05 


On  Christmas  nights  the  bells  were  rung; 

On  Christmas  night  the  mass  was  sung ; 

That  only  night  in  all  the  year 
Saw  the  stolcd  priest  the  chalice  rear. 

Then  open'd  wide  the  baron’s  hall 
To  vassal,  tonant,  serf  and  all: 

All  hail'd  with  uncontrolPd  delight. 

And  gencral  voice,  the  happy  night , 

That  to  the  cottage  or  the  uTown 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down." 

Stephen  Pasquier  mentions  that  it  was 
the  custom  in  hia  youth,  every  evening  all 
through  Advent,  to  sing  carois  in  honour 
of  our  Saviour.*  During  that  season,  in 
England,  the  waits,  while  all  other  men 
took  their  rest,  wandered  singing  hymns 
in  the  streets ; and  on  the  blessed  night, 
every  one  kept  watch  like  the  shepherds, 
while  minstrels  cbanted  Christmas  carois, 
the  simplicity  and  tendemess  of  which 
were  sometimes  admirable,  os  in  the  verse, — 

“ He  neither  shall  be  bom 
In  housen  nor  in  hall, 

Nor  in  the  place  of  Paradise, 

But  in  an  ox’s  stall; 

He  neither  shall  be  rock’d 
In  silver  nor  in  gold, 

But  in  a wooden  cradle, 

That  rocks  on  the  mould." 

In  these  ancient  carois  the  people  of 
each  town  or  village  used  to  be  represent- 
ed  making  the  oflfering  of  whatever  best 
object  thcy  possessed  to  the  infant  Saviour 
and  the  blessed  Mary.  Thus,  in  the  “Noel," 
published  by  I-ebeuf,  beginning  with  “Les 
Bourgeoises  de  Chartres,”  the  author  re- 
presents  the  inhabitants  of  Chartres,  Mont- 
lhery,  and  other  villages,  Corning  to  the 
stable  of  Bethlehem  and  making  their 
offerings : — 

“ Vous  eussiet  vu  venir  tous  ceux  de  saint  Yon, 

Et  ceux  de  Bretigny  apportant  du  poisson  : 
I.esbarbeaux  et  gardons,  anguilles  et  carpettes, 
Etoient  a bon  marche,  et  auasi  les  perchcues."t 

The  history  of  the  Magi  and  of  the  Shep- 
herds had  charmed  the  winter  evenings  of 
every  family.  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Ked 
Cross  Knight  had  given  their  moving  com- 
mentary.and  described  what  traces  theyhod 
beheld  in  Palestine  of  that  pious  journey. 
Then,  when  these  romantic  recitals  had 
enchanted  many  a young  head,  the  night 
would  faring  with  it  blessed  dreams  of 
bright  angels  baluncing  altore  the  cradle, 
with  their  bluc  wings  and  goldenhair,  and 
robe  white  os  the  snow.  The  long  desired 
hourat  last  orrived,  and  the  church  opened 

* Rcchercke  dc  la  Fnuicc,  I.ib.  III.  16. 
f Hist.  du  Diocese  dc  Paris,  Tom.  XI.  289. 
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her  indulgences  for  those  who  assisted  at  the 
massofmid  night.  Whatau  impressi  ve  thing 
then  to  behold  cities  awakened  and  rising 
up,  like  one  man.io  hasten  thither!  Whal 
an  impressi  ve  thing  to  behold,  assembled  in 
the  church,  the  wild  throngof  thoseeternal 
wanderers,  half  astronomers,  halfsorcerers, 
(for  the  terror  they  inspired  was  notconfined 
to  Brie)*  the  shepherds  of  the  plains  of 
Langaedoc,  of  the  Cevennes,  of  the  Pyre- 
nee», those  who  in  Kstramadura,  Navarre, 
and  Arragon,  with  no  other  companions 
but  the  stars  in  their  solitude,  perpetuate 
the  Asiatic  life,  the  life  of  Lot  and  Abra- 
ham,  those  whom  we  find  in  Italy  also, 
clad  in  the  akius  of  beast»,  carrying  nothing 
with  them  but  their  rustic  instrumenta  of 
music,  on  the  A pennines,  the  plains  of 
Apulia,  and  over  the  Campagna  of  Home, 
walking  in  ali  the  liberty  of  the  antique 
world  ! These  now  were  objects  of  edifi- 
cation  in  the  churches,  and  of  wonder  aa 
they  strayed  along  the  Street»  of  Home, 
Madrid,  Toulouse.  and  Barcelona.  Kvery 
where,  over  the  obscure  plains,  along  the 
ocean  stiores,  amidst  forests  and  mountain», 
glared  the  torch  of  the  nocturnal  pilgrim, 
who  made  his  way  murmuring  the  names 
of  Jesus  and  Mary.  On  that  blessed 
night,  all  the  churches  in  Christendom, 
from  the  Basilica  of  St.  Mary  Major,  to 
the  Chapel  of  the  Poor  Hermi t in  the 
Wilderness,  united  their  voices  to  repeat 
the  joyful  “ Alleluja  Christus  natus  est 
nobis/'  and  the  song  that  so  moves  the 
soul — “Venite  adoremus.*'  A thousand 
local  and  incidental  chartus  were  often 
added,  according  to  the  tender  piety  of  the 
people.  St.  Francis,  on  one  occasion,  being 
near  the  town  of  Grecio  celebrated  the 
festival  of  the  Nativity  within  an  ancient 
portico,  in  a stable,  in  which  were  an 
ox  and  an  ass,  and  figures  representing 
our  Ford  and  his  blessed  mother  and 
Joseph.  The  friars  were  more  numerous 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  place ; but  the 
peasantsof  the  neighbourhood  came  thither 
with  pipes  and  rustic  instruments,  on  which 
they  played  before  the  stable,  so  that  all 
night  long  the  snrrounding  mountains  re- 
sounded  with  their  harmony.  It  was  on 
this  night  that  St.  Francis,  after  the  gospel, 
preaching  to  the  people,  was  unable  through 
tenderness  to  pronounce  the  adorable  name, 
and  spoke  of  the  Infant  of  Bethlehem.  An 
effect  of  this  night  was  the  conversion  of 
John  de  Grecio,  who  renounced  chivalry 


and  the  pompa  of  the  world,  to  take  up  | 
his  cross  with  Francis.*  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  even  the  infidels  in  Pagan 
lands,  and  the  wild  race  of  outcasts  who 
wander  over  F.urope,  are  moved  by  a 
certain  vague  traditionary  or  instinctive 
reverence  for  that  night.  It  is  said  that 
multitudes  of  the  tribe  entitled  Bohe- 
mians,  or  gipsies,  asserable  every  year,  on 
Christmas  eve,  on  Salisbury  Plain.  St. 
Augustin  had  remarked  this  phenomenon, 
and  had  observed  that  “ the  celebrity  of  . 
the  Paschal  vigil  throughout  the  whole  I 
world  compelled  those  to  watch  in  flesh, 
who  in  heart,  1 do  not  say,M  he  cries, 
“sieep,  but  are  buried  in  Tartarean  im- 
piety.  Therefore/’  he  continues,  “ we  are 
admonished  even  by  our  enemies  uninten- 
tionally,  how  we  should  watch  for  our- 
selves,  when,  on  account  of  us,  they  who 
envy  us  watch.  For  of  those  who  have 
never  been  consigned  under  the  name  of 
Christ,  thereare  many  who,  on  that  night, 
cannot  sieep — some  through  grief,  others 
through  shame ; othera  again  who  begin 
to  approach  towards  faith,  and  who  are 
prevented  from  sleeping  by  the  fear  of 
God.**f  But  while  this  continues  true, 
intolerance  or  cowardice,  in  modera  times, 
have  availed  thcmselves  of  the  scoffs  of 
heresy  to  deprive  a Christian  people  of  a 
happiness  which  the  Turks  do  not  refuse 
to  the  Catholica  of  Constantinople. 

The  moderas  seem  to  regar  d Christmas 
night  as  the  most  perilous  of  all  those  in 
the  year,  and  the  most  distempered.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  thought  that  the 
night»  were  at  that  season  wholesome,  and 
that  nothing  had  power  to  harm,  so  holy 
and  so  blessed  was  the  time.  Then  were 
associated  in  the  imagination  of  youth  the 
sacred  solemnities  of  the  Church,  her 
bright  altars,  and  her  saintly  crowd  of 
faithful  adorer»,  with  rides  through  forests 
resounding  to  the  roar  of  famished  wolves, 
and  the  Crossing  of  midnight  torrent».  It 
was  the  contrast  of  communion  and  deso- 
lation— of  heaven  and  earth.  Thus  we 
read  in  the  Spiritual  Voyage  of  Dom  John 
de  Palafox,  bishop  of  Osxna,  which  is  the 
fruit  of  a curate‘s  meditation  on  the  night 
of  Christmas,  previous  to  singing  matins : — 

“ Then  we  walked  over  mountains  covered 
with  snow,  and  through  fearful  rocks;  and  ; 
the  darkness  of  the  night  often  prevented 
me  from  seeing  my  guide.  And  I said, 
‘Alas!  my  good  angel,  what  roads  are 


• Le  P.  le  Brun,  Hist.  dc  Superstition,  Tora.  1 • Les  Chroniques  des  Frercs  Mineurs,  Lib.  I. 
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tbese  ? The  night  which  was  so  delightful 
to  me  in  the  stable  where  our  Lord  reposed, 
is  now  become  very  terrible,' " — a symbolic 
expression  of  a general  truth  ; for  when 
one  tums  from  the  church  and  the  altar  to 
the  naked  world  orer  which  the  blight  of 
incredulity  has  passed,  one  feels  like  Adarn 
when  about  to  leave  Paradise, — 

“ All  places  else 

Inhospitable  appear,  and  desolate, 

Not  knowing  us,  nor  known.' ’ 

Well,  indeed,  might  the  church  appear 
a delightful  pluce  on  that  blessed  night, 
when  the  altar,  illuminated  with  a sudden 
splendour,  proclaimed  in  Symbol  the  happy 
day  which  had  riscn  upon  the  World.  No- 
thing  was  even  wanting  that  could  add 
majesty  to  the  solemn  scenc  in  the  estima- 
tion  of  men  of  secular  minds.  Emperors 
and  kings  claimed  as  their  privilege  the 
honour  of  reading  the  Seventh  Lesson, 
which  records  the  decree  of  Cmsar  Au- 
gustus. 

Nor  did  poetry  and  art,  and  the  domestic 
muse,  derive  less  adrantage  from  the  other 
festivals  of  the  year.  That  of  Corpus 
Christi  was  an  occasion  of  adorning  the 
exterior  walls  of  houses  with  beautiful 
paintings  and  imagery.  The  streets  of 
populous  cities  were  made  fragrant  with 
odoriferous  slirubs,  wliile  the  eye  was 
refreshed  with  leaves  and  garlands,  and 
mingled  rain  of  herbs  and  flowers;  and 
erery  domestic  heirloom  of  rare  and  costly 
device  was  brought  forth  to  huil  the  passage 
of  the  King  of  Heaven.  The  margins  of 
rivers,  the  sloping  lawns,  and  the  plains  of 
waving  corn  that  undulated  like  a mighty 
sea  under  the  Western  breeze,  now  won- 
dercd  at  the  unaccustomed  brightness  of 
the  cross  and  bunners,  and  ut  the  melodious 
chants  of  men  who,  instead  of  wandering 
over  the  eurtli  like  a race  cursed  of  heaven 
to  pursue  its  innocent  creatures,  now,  like 
angels  mild,  walked  in  peace  with  nature. 

Thus  every  where  in  this  nether  world, 
as  formerly  in  Paradise,  the  descendants 
of  Adam  could  frequent  with  worship, 
pluce  by  pluce,  where  God  vouchsafed 
presence  divine,  and  among  their  earthly 
dwellings  seek  his  bright  appearances. 

With  respect  to  the  popular  festivals 
associated  with  those  of  the  Church,  and 
perpetuated  by  the  general  attachment  of 
the  people,  if  on  the  page  of  history  they 
should  seem  absurd  and  indecorous,  men 
should  considor  how  tnany  things  they  are 
themselres  in  habits  of  witnessing  without 
surprise  or  offence,  which  if  coldly  de- 
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scribed  in  future  ages,  will  most  certainly 
appear  in  a supreme  degree  ridiculous. 

In  the  middle  ages,  as  Michelet  beauti- 
fully  observes,  the  Church  and  people  were 
the  same  thing  as  mother  and  child.  Both 
were  void  of  distrnst : the  mother  wished 
to  suffice  to  her  child.  She  accepted  him 
without  reserve.  The  Church  did  not 
grow  angry  at  the  popular  dramas  attached 
to  some  of  her  high  festivals.  She  allowed 
even  the  beast  as  well  as  the  man  to  be 
re-established.  The  humble  witness  of 
our  Saviour’s  birth,  the  faithful  animal 
whose  breath  warmed  him  an  infant  in 
the  manger,  who  boro  him  with  his  mother 
into  Kgypt,  who  led  him  triumphant  into 
Jerusaiem,  had  also  part  in  the  joy.  Why 
should  one  blush  for  him  ? The  Saviour 
was  not  ashamed  of  him.  In  later  days, 
indeed,  the  Church  was  obliged  to  impose 
silence  on  the  people ; but  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  middie  ages,  what  harm 
was  there  in  all  that  ? Who  does  not  love 
that  trait  in  the  character  of  the  blessed 
Francis,  when  he  so  ingeniously  seeks 
some  reason  in  the  history  of  the  sacred 
event  commemorated,  for  imparting  to  all 
the  creatures  a share  in  the  joy  of  the 
Christian  festival  ? “ Omnis  creatur»  ali- 

quid habet  homo,"  was  the  remark  of 
Gregory  the  Greut;  and,  independent  of 
that  consideration,  to  judge  by  the  love 
and  tenderness,  and  even  the  kind  of  re- 
spect, evinced  for  all  animals  during  the 
middle  ages,  one  might  suppose  that  men 
had  concluded,  from  the  woras  of  the  apos- 
tle,  that  the  benefits  of  the  Christian  mys- 
teries  were  not  confined  to  the  creatures 
who  participated  in  the  intelligence  of 
angels. 

The  puerile  solemnities  on  the  festival 
of  St.  Nicholaa,  of  the  boy  hishop,  though 
prohibited  so  early  as  in  the  year  1274,  by 
the  synod  and  bishop  of  Salzbourg.*  were, 
after  all,  an  innocent,  and  even  perhaps 
frequently  an  edifying  usage.  On  the  eve 
of  the  Holy  Jnnocents,  the  child  bishop 
and  his  youthful  clergy,  in  little  copes, 
and  with  burning  tapers  in  their  hands, 
went  in  procession,  clianting  versicles,  made 
some  prayers  befcre  the  ultar,  and  sung 
complin.  By  the  statute  of  Sarum,  no  one 
was  to  interrupt  or  press  upon  the  children 
during  their  procession  or  Service  in  the 
cathedral,  upon  pain  of  anathema.  This 
ceremony  existed,  not  only  in  collegiate 
churches,  but  in  almost  every  parish.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  anniversary  montem 

* Germ.  Sacra,  II.  378. 
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even  appcaled  to  the  monastic  discipline  ; 
for  on  Christmas-day,  and  the  three  feasts 
of  Easter,  the  use  of  fowl  was  permitted 
to  the  Benedictine  monksof  Monte  Casino,* 
as  Paul  the  Deacon  observes  in  his  Epistle 
to  King  Charles,  son  of  Pepin,  which  is 
inserted  in  the  chronicles  of  that  house : 
and  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  the  two 
silver  gilt  cups,  which  had  been  given  to 
the  monks  of  that  house  by  Robert  Guis- 
card,  were  used  by  tliem  in  the  refectory 
on  the  principal  festivals.f  But  by  degrees, 
the  door  of  abuse  being  once  open,  grievous 
scandal  was  introduced  from  the  anticipa- 
tion  of  the  festival,  in  such  a manner  as 
to  interfere  with  the  vigil,  and  also  from 
the  intemperance  of  the  dissolute.  The 
vigil  of  Christmas  was  most  solemn,  and 
the  Church  regarded  its  violation  as  a 
most  serious  offence ; and  equally  repug- 
nant to  all  her  desires,  was  the  dedication 
of  the  night  of  Christmas  to  excess  and 
1 intemperance. — We  remarked  in  a former 

book,  that  by  the  rules  of  fraternities 
of  workmen,  playing  cards  on  the  vigil  of 
Christmas  subjeeted  offenders  to  be  banish- 
ed  from  the  society. — During  the  middle 
ages,  men  were  not  left  in  doubt  whether 
tliey  mightnot  confine  theirChristmas  visita 
to  the  stalls  of  those  that  ply  the  slaugh- 
terer’s  trade,  according  to  the  practice  of 
that  flesh-devouring  people,  who,  like  the 
idolatrous  race  near  Mount  Libanus,  might 
wear  the  image  of  an  ox  to  represent  their 
Deity,  from  its  being,  as  they  say,  with 
beef  that  he  sustains  them. 

Pom  Gervaise,  abbot  of  La  Trappe,  in 
his  life  of  Suger,  is  greatly  amazed  that 
so  wise  an  abbot  should  have  ordained  a 
feast,  and  a full  banquet  for  the  monks, 
upon  the  day  of  h»  own  future  anuiversary. 
Abeilard  too  had  raised  his  voice  against 
this  mode  of  paying  honour  to  days  of 
particular  devotion.  St.  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  in  speaking  of  the  Epiphany,  had 
exhorted  the  people  to  celebrate  that  great 
day,  not  with  feasts  for  the  body,  but  with 
a holy  joy.J  St.  Jerome  also  says,  that 
such  a mode  of  honouring  the  festivals  of 
the  martyrs  was  ridiculous  ;§  and  St.  A ugus- 
tin  invcighed  against  the  same  abuse, 
reminding  the  people  that  they  ought 
rather  to  imitate  the  moderntion  and  absti- 
nence  of  the  martyrs.  || 

“ Alas ! wretched  and  insane  lovers  of 
the  world  !”  exclaims  Thomas  a Kempis, 

• Cspit.  Aquiegrav.  LXIX. 

f Chronie.  Casinenais,  Lib.  III.  c.  58. 

JLib.HI.  $ EpisL  XIX. 

||  De  Pcen.  Medie. 


“whopervert  the  festivals  of  Christ,  and 
the  honours  of  the  saints,  to  banquets  of 
gluttony  and  merriment ! Woe  to  you  who 
desert  J esus,  offend  the  angfils,  and  gladden 
demons"*  Walafried  Strabo  mentions  the 
custom  of  consecrating  a lamb  at  Easter, 
which  had  come  down  from  the  J ews,  and 
which  stili  prevails  in  Poland ; and  he  ob- 
jects  to  it  as  a superstition,  thinking  that 
the  shadow  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  not 
blessed,  when  we  have  been  vouchsaled 
the  reality  :f  and  at  the  time  of  the  festi- 
val of  the  circumcision,  it  was  usual  with 
the  Romans  to  make  presents,  and  to  in- 
dulge  in  various  entertainments.  The 
Christiane  held  these  in  horror.  ‘‘The 
Pagans,”  says  St.  Augustin,  “give  presents ; 
you  give  alms  to  the  poor.  They  listen  to 
licentious  songs ; you  go  to  hear  the  holy 
homilies  of  your  pastors.  They  run  to  the 
theatre ; you  hasten  to  church.  They  get 
drunk;  do  you  fast  or  make  a frugal  meal.” 
The  faithful  were  forbidden  to  give  etren- 
nes,  or  new-year's  gifts,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  superstition  of  the  Pagans.  i t was  even 
made  a day  of  fasting  and  penance,  to  con- 
trast  with  the  excesses  of  the  calends  of 
January;  but  as  the  Church  was  not  able 
wholly  to  suppress  the  ancient  babit,  after 
abolishing  the  more  gross  abuses  of  the 
calends,  she  abrogated  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury,  the  fasts  which  had  been  prescribed 
for  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  only 
exhorted  the  faithful  to  make  their  presents 
to  the  poor  instead  of  their  private  friends. 
The  drawing  lots  on  the  Epiphany  to  elect 
a king,  is  a remnant  of  the  Pagan  super- 
stition observed  in  the  world,  which  eccle- 
siastical  writera  have  censured,  witbout 
being  able  to  suppress  it.  St.  Ambrose 
reproves  the  people  for  continuing  to  ob- 
serve  with  Gentiles  the  calends  of  January 
at  the  Epiphany.  “ One  thing,"  says  the 
holy  bishop,"  is  the  order  of  eternnl  life ; 
another  the  desperation  of  temporal  las- 
civiousness.  How  can  you  religiously 
observe  the  Epiphany  of  our  Lord  when 
you  devoutly  celebrate  the  calends  ? for 
Janus  was  a man,  the  founder  of  a city, 
now  called  Janiculum,  in  whose  honour 
the  calends  of  January  were  instiluted  by 
the  Gentiles  : therefore  he  sins  who  pays 
divine  honour  to  a dead  man.  Brethren, 
let  us  shun  every  festivity  of  the  Gentiles, 
that  when  they  feast  we  may  fast ; and  in 
like  manner,  let  us  avoid  all  conversation 
with  the  Jews,  which  is  a great  pollution.”  J 

• Sermonum  III.  Pare  10. 
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Let  us  move  oawards — lameutiag  oulv, 
and  with  upraised  haud» --woiideriiig,  in 
conclusitm,  at  the  riiseiuibility  and  oblivion 
of  so  tnany  persons  in  laler  time»,  who  al 
such  seaaons,  withdraw  therasclvos  from 
cities  and  soleum  chutehes,  to  enjoy  ruaiie 
sports  and  luxurio»»  banqitets  at  their  feudnl 
retieats.  and  sludy  utily  «here  they  «eil 


may  diue : who  thus,  not  only  as  Chrisiians, 
in  a spirilual  and  mystie  sense,  but  as  nien, 
in  relatio»  to  the  highest  privilege  of  genius, 
tuay  b<-  said,  when  heaven  opens,  to  gloat 
with  fond  eyes  stili  upon  thi*  earth ; and 
literallv,  like  the  degenerate  Esau,  for  s 
mess  of  pottage  to  cxchange  their  binh- 
righu 


CII  A ITER  VIII. 


'*  lar  we  *,sve  couatdered,  as 
tt  " t reextemallv,  the  festi- 
vals  of  the  Calholic  Church. 
Let  a*  no»  penetrate  roore 
111,0  their  interior  sense,  and 
proceed  to  inquire  with  what 
rnind  ibe  iatthfnl  assisted  at  their  celebratio», 
during  the  ages  of  wbich  we  aro  attempting 
the  moral  history. 

In  the  first  place,  they  were  evidcntly 
reeeireii,  not  as  secular,  but  as  religious 
festivals ; tbey  were  seaaons  set  apart  for 
the  cnltivation  of  holy  affections,  of  the 
pure,  spiritua!,  interior  life,  and  for  the 
cousequent  exaltatio»  of  the  trua  dignity  of 
our  naturo.  In  the  language  and  niaunere 
of  our  ancestors,  we  can  see  what  it  «as  to 
compiy  with  the  desiro  of  the  Church,  to 
breathe  after  the  nativity  of  Christ,  to  feed 
and  drink  of  that  celesual  mystery.*  It 
was  not  enough  to  suspend  manual  labour ; 
but  the  affections,  acts,  and  conversation, 
were  ali  to  correspond  with  the  character  of 
fervent,  that  is,  sincere  disciplt».  To  spend 
festivals  in  games  and  diversiuns,  was  pro- 
hihited  by  the  first  Council  of  Toledo,  and 
by  that  of  Tarragona,  as  also  by  the  eonsti- 
tution  of  St.  fatuis;  whicb  prubibitioiiswero 
repeated  in  France  under  Henry  II.  in 
1547,  Moreover,  mou  were  advised  to  seelt 
solitude  on  the  festivals ; for  the  secular 
conversation  of  persons  following  the  disci- 
pline  of  the  world,  would  render  it  alutost 
impossible  for  the  soul  to  retaiu  the  graces 
and  recollections  which  bad  been  inspired 
by  the  cereuionies  of  failh.  1 1 was  far  from 

t Post  Com.  for  the  Vigil  of  Chi  uti  mas. 


bis  owu,  far  from  his  inother,  far  from  the 
three  great  apostles,  his  most  intimate 
friends,  that  Jesus  persevered  during  those 
tltroc  long  hours,  iti  that  lengthcned  prayer, 

“ Eundem  sermonem  dicens." 

Pctrareh  makcs  a remark  of  this  nature, 
in  roply  to  a letter  of  Barbatus  do  Salmone, 

« lio  iamented  that  he  had  not  found  him  at 
Home,  when  he  went  there  to  join  the 
jnbilee— “ You  speak  of  our  not  meeting  al 
Rotne,”  writes  Petrarcb,  “ as  a misfortuDe:  , 
1 hold  it  to  have  been  providentia!.  If  we 
had  met  in  that  greut  eity,  we.  should  ba>e 
been  more  occupied  with  the  arts  and 
Sciences  than  with  our  souls  ; and  should 
have  sought  to  ornament  our  nnderstandings 
rather  than  to  purify  our  hearte.  The 
Sciences  are  most  agreeable  food  for  the 
mind  ; but  what  a void  do  they  leave  in  the 
heart,  if  they  are  not  directed  to  their  true 
and  perfeet  end  !” 

It  was  tho  opinion  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  who  was  so  reinarkable  for  a constant 
cheerfulness,  that  on  Sundays  and  festivals 
oue  ought  not  even  to  speak  of  temporii 
affari  s.*  On  those  days  Tertullian  requires  I 
men  to  avoid  ali  habit  and  office  of  anxiety.f 
On  occasion  of  a dispate  between  two  mouks 
at  Cluni,  St.  Odo,  tho  second  abbot,  is  rc-  i 
corded  to  have  spoken  as  follows.  “ Domi- 
nicus est,  ideo  tiuilus  contristari  debet,  et  ideo 
ista  discussio  suspendatur  in  crastinum. ”J 

It  was  expected  that  the  laity  should  me- 
ditate ou  the  invstery  of  the  season.  “ It 
is  not  sufficient  that  you  hear  divine  lessons 

* Mstsollier  rie  de  Mde.  de  Chanral.  I.  150. 

* De  Orat.  c.  23.  J BibUoUtec.Claaiacens.40. 
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in  the  church,”  sava  Su  Csesarius  of  Aries, 
“ but  you  must  yourselres  read  them,  or 
hear  (hem  read,  in  your  bonses.”*  Thus 
Stephen  Pasquier,  in  a letter  to  the  curate 
of  his  parish,  says,  “ As  Cbristmas  ap- 
proacbes,  I have  been  reading  over  the 
four  Evangelists,  with  diligence  and  devo- 
tion.''f  St.  Bemard  requires  the  people  to 
have  erudition  in  their  acqnaintancc  with 
the  festirals.  “ Perhaps,”  saith  he,  “ the 
meaning  of  this  word  Advent,  so  celebrated 
througfaout  the  world,  may  not  bc  known  to 
many  ; for  the  unhappy  sons  of  Adarn, 
omitting  true  aud  salutary  studies,  pursue 
rather  those  tliat  are  perishable  and  transi- 
tory."i 

From  St.  Bonaventura's  retnarks  on  the 
ascension,  we  may  fortn  a coirect  idea  of  the 
infiuence  which  was  produced  on  the  minds 
of  men  by  the  festirals  of  the  Church.  “ O 
what  was  it  to  behold  tbe  Lord  thus  glo- 
riously  ascending ! O what  would  it  be  if 
any  oue  could  sce  and  bear  those  most 
blessed  spirits  and  holy  souls  asceuding  up 
with  him  1 Perchance  through  joy  the  soul 
would  be  separated  from  the  body,  aud 
would  ascend  also  along  with  them  1 Nerer, 
from  the  beginniug  of  the  world,  was  there 
such  a festiral  in  the  hearenly  Jerusalem, 
nor  will  there  ever  be  again  oue  so  solemn 
until  the  day  of  judginent,  when  ali  the 
elect  will  be  presented  there  with  their 
glorious  bodies.  Therefore  does  this  solera- 
nity  surpass  ali  othere.  Examine  them  all, 
and  judge  if  it  be  not  so.  A great  and 
solemn  festiral  is  indeed  the  incarnation  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  begitming  of  all  our  good. 
But  this  regards  ourselres,  and  not  him. 
(Mark  how  the  moral  philosophy  of  the 
middle  ages  breaks  out  here.)  A great 
feast  is  his  nativity,  but  it  only  regards 
ourselres  : for  it  is  a subject  of  coinpassion 
as  far  as  regards  him,  because  he  was  bom 
to  poverty,  and  labours,  aud  sufferings.  A 
great  festiral  is  that  of  his  passion,  because 
then  all  our  sins  were  wiped  away ; and,  as 
blessed  Gregory  says,  it  would  hare  serred 
us  nothing  to  have  been  botn,  if  we  had  not 
been  redeemed.  But  this  was  a subject  of 
joy  to  us,  and  not  to  him  who  endured  such 
bitter  torments.  Moreover,  a great  and 
solemn  feast  is  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  as  well  for  him  as  for  us,  because  he 
appeared  to  trimnph  gloriously,  and  we 
were  jnstified ; and  therefore  the  Church 
celebrated  it  with  that  singular  exclamation 

• S.  August.  Append.  CXL.  2. 

f Lettres,  Lir.  XX.  7. 

} De  Adventu  Dom.  Seim.  I. 


of  ‘ Hfec  est  dies  qua»  fecit  Dominus.' 
And  yet  this  day  of  the  ascension  is  stili 
greater,  because  before  it,  though  our  Lord 
rose  from  the  grave,  yet  did  bc  remain  on 
earth  ; stili  were  the  gates  of  Paradise 
closed,  stili  the  holy  fathers  had  not  goue 
to  the  Father : all  which  things  were  com- 
pleted  in  the  ascension — without  which  all 
the  rest  had  been  imperfect.  Similarly,  a 
great  feast  i*  the  day  of  Pentecost;  but  stili, 
the  object  of  rejoicing  then  regards  ourselves, 
and  not  our  Lord.  But  the  ascension  ia 
properly  the  most  solemn  feslival  of  our 
Lord  Jesus,  because  on  that  day  he  began 
to  sit  at  the  right  haud  of  his  Father,  and 
to  rest  from  his  labours  of  redemption ; and 
also  it  is  properly  the  festiral  of  all  the 
heavenly  spirits,  because  they  conceived  a 
new  joy  on  beholding  our  Isird,  who  then, 
for  the  first  time,  appeared  iu  hearen,  under 
tbe  form  of  huinanity ; and  it  is  also  no 
less  properly  our  festiral,  because  on  that 
day  was  human  nature  exalted  above  the 
heaveus,  and  because,  unless  Christ  had 
ascended,  the  Holy  Ghost  would  not  have 
been  given  ; and  therefore  St.  Bemard  says, 
in  his  Sennon  de  Ascensione  Domini,  that 
this  most  glorious  solemnity  is  the  consum- 
mation  and  fulfilment  of  all  olher  solemni- 
ties,  and  the  happy  terminaliou  of  the  whole 
joumey  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of 
the  living  God.”* 

The  mind  being  thus  instructed  and  sanc- 
tified,  all  extemal  acu  and  occupation  were 
to  correspond  with  the  festival.  “ During 
the  intervals  that  used  to  be  spent  to  the 
injury  of  your  souls,"  says  St.  Augustin, 
“ the  sick  are  to  be  risited,  prisoners  are  to 
be  comforted,  strangers  receired  to  hospi- 
talitv,  and  discords  appeased."  " Let  no 
one,'1  says  St.  Csesarius  of  Aries,  on  those 
davs  treat  his  domestica  with  severity.  Let 
us  be  mild  to  our  servanU,  courteous  to 
strangers,  merciful  to  tbe  poor,  Pacific  to 
all  men.  Let  the  whole  day  be  devoted  to 
prayer  or  reading,  or  to  hearing  holy  con- 
versation.”f  “ Let  quarrels  cease,"  say 
the  Fathers,  “ let  offences  be  forgiven,  let 
severity  give  place  to  gentleness,  indignation 
to  pity,  and  discord  to  peace."| 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
bear  constantlv  in  mind,  that  the  festirals  of 
tbe  Church  were,  in  a certain  sense,  dramatic 
— not  only  by  the  spirit  of  their  instilution, 
but  also  in  the  estimalion  of  the  people  who 
assisted  at  them ; for  the  only  key  with 

* S.  Bouavent  Meditat.  Vitae  Christi,  cap.  37. 
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which  we  can  penetrate  into  the  secreta  of 
their  mvstic  counexion  with  the  life  of  mcn, 
consisti  in  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  that 
the  Church  supposes  the  mystery  which  she 
celebrate»  at  any  particular  season,  to  be 
then  actually  taking  place  as  if  for  the  first 
time.  Thus,  as  Lewis  of  Grcnada  reinarks, 
t(  for  seven  diya  before  the  nativity  she 
sings  the  antiphons,  which  express  her  ar- 
dent  longing  for  the  coming  of  the  infant 
Messiah,  whom  she  calls  bv  various  tities, 
exclairaing,  * O Sapientia  qua?  ex  ore  altis- 
simi  prodiisti ! O adonay  et  dux  domus 
Israel!  O radix  Jesse,  qui  stas  in  signum  i 
populorum  ! O clavis  David,  quae  aperis  et  I 
nemo  claudit  ! O oriens  splendor  lucis 
cetema?,  et  sol  justiti»  ! O rex  gentium  et 
desideratus  earum.’  ”•  She  supposes  that 
Christ  is  then  about  to  be  bom ; and  to 
express  the  intensity  of  her  desire,  she 
repeats  in  a strain  of  ravishing  harmony, 
that  short  emphatic  prayer,  which  sounds 
like  the  cry  of  humanity  thirsting  after 
| justice,  in  this  world  of  wTetchedness  and 
sin — “ Rorate  caeli  desuper,  et  nubes  pluant 
justum  : aperiatur  terra,  et  genninet  salva- 
torem.” 

This  fact  being  well  uuderstood,  the 
clergy  took  care  never  to  dissipate  the  im- 
pressions  of  the  festiva],  by  dclivering  before 
the  people  on  that  occasion  any  general 
moral  instructions  or  philosophical  specula- 
tions,  however  calculated  to  give  pleasure  at 
| other  times.  We  find  that,  during  the 
middle  ages,  the  sormons  for  festivals  were 
always  in  accordance  with  the  dramatic 
spirit  of  the  Church,  and  calculated  to 
complete  the  rapture  of  those  who  were  to 
be  filled  with  mystical  vows  and  joy.  As 
an  iustance,  witness  the  discourse  of  St. 
Bernard  on  the  nativity.  **  A voice  of  joy 
hath  sounded  in  our  land ; a voice  of  exal- 
tation  and  of  safety  in  the  tents  of  sinners ! 

! A good  word,  a consoling  word,  has  becn 
heard  ; a word  full  of  gladness,  worthy  of  all 
acceptation  ! Sing  praise,  O ye  mountains, 
and  all  ye  trees  of  the  wood.  Hear,  O 
■ heavens,  and  lend  your  ears,  O earth ; let 
all  creatures  stand  atnaxed  : and  abovc  all, 

O man,  be  thou  astonished.  Jesus  Christus, 
filius  Dei,  nascitur  in  Bethleem  Judee.  Who 
has  such  a stonv  heart  as  not  to  melt  at 
hearing  this  P What  could  be  announced 
more  sweet  and  delectable  ! What  word 
was  ever  heard  like  this,  or  when  did  the 
world  ever  receive  any  thing  similar  P 
Christus,  filius  Dei,  nascitur  in  Bethleem 

• Vide  Ludovic.  Grenad.  in  Commem.  Annunc. 
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Judae!  O short  word,  abbreviated  from  a 
word,  but  full  of  celestial  sweetness  ! The 
afiection  of  surpassing  pleasure  flows  over, 
not  finding  words.  Such  is  the  grace  of 
this  sentence,  that  it  would  instantly  lose 
somewhat  of  excellence,  if  I were  to  change 
one  iota.  Jesus  Christus,  filius  Dei,  nasci- 
tur in  Bethleem  Judae.  O blessed  nativity  ! 
holv,  honourable  to  the  world,  amiable  to 
men,  unsearchable  to  angels,  unfathomable 
in  the  depths  of  its  sacred  mystery,  and 
wonderful  to  all,  in  the  singular  excellence 
of  its  unprecedented  strangeness ! for  there 
was  never  any  thing  before  like  it,  and 
there  will  never  be  a sequeL  O thou  onlv  | 
biith  wiihout  sorrow,  without  shame,  without 
corruption — not  rending,  but  consecrat  in  g 
the  temple  of  a virginal  womb  ! O nativity 
above  nature,  snrpassing  and  repairing  na- 
ture, by  vir  tue  of  the  mystery ! Brethren, 
who  will  declaro  this  generation  ? An  angel 
announces  ; virtue  overshadows  ; the  Spirit 
of  the  Most  High  descends ; a virgiu  be- 
lieves,  conceives  by  faith,  a virgin  brings 
forth,  and  remains  a virgin ! The  Son  of 
the  Most  High  God  is  born;  boru  of  God 
before  all  ages  ! Who  can  sufficienti  v ad- 
mire!  Jesus  Christus,  filius  Dei,  nascitur  in 
Bethleem  Judae  ! Ye  that  are  in  the  grave, 
rise  up  and  cry  out  praise.  Behold  the  Lord 
comes  with  salvation  : he  comes  with  sal- 
vation,  with  unction,  with  glory.  For  neither  ' 
can  Jesus  come  without  salvation,  nor  1 
Christ  without  unction,  nor  the  Son  of 
God  without  glory  : for  he  is  salvation, 
and  unction  and  glory. — Happy  the  soid 
which  is  drawu  by  tasring  the  fruit  of 
salvation,  and  which  runs  in  the  odour  of 
ointinents,  that  it  may  behold  his  glory ; the  ! 
glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father. 
Ye  lost  people,  breathe  again ; Jesus  comes 
to  seek  and  to  sive  that  which  was  lost.  Ye 
sick,  recover  health  ; Christ  comes  to  heal 
contrite  hearts  with  the  unction  of  his  inercy.  jj 
Whoever  you  may  be  that  desire  great 
things,  rejoice ; the  Son  of  God  descends  | 
to  you,  that  he  may  make  you  heirs  of  his 
kingdom.  Heal  me  then,  O Lord,  and  I .! 
shall  be  healed ; save  me,  and  I shall  be  ji 
saved ; glorify  me,  and  I shall  possess  ! 
gloiy.  Praise  the  Lord,  O my  soul,  and  all 
that  is  within  me,  praise  his  holy  name  ; for 
he  is  propitious  to  all  wy  sins,  he  heals  all 
my  infirmities,  he  fulfils  all  my  desires! 
All  this  I know  on  hearing  that  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  is  born.  Jesus,  then,  is 
born.  Let  hiin  rejoice  whose  conscieiice 
adjudges  him  worthy  of  eteraal  condemna- 
tion;  for  the  pity  of  Jesus  surpasses  all  tbe 
multitude  and  heinousness  of  sin.  Christ 
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is  born.  Let  him  rejoico  who  is  assailed  by 
anciem  vices ; for  before  the  face  of  the 
unction  of  Christ  no  disease  of  the  soul, 
however  inveterate,  can  stand.  The  Son  of 
God  is  born.  Let  him  exuit  who  is  accus- 
tumed  to  desire  great  things;  becatise  a 
great  dispenser  hath  arrived.  Brethren, 
this  is  the  heir  : let  us  devoutly  receive  him, 
and  the  inheritance  shall  be  ours.  For  he 
who  gives  his  own  Son,  how  will  he  not 
with  him  give  usall  things  ? If  man  judge 
these  things  incredible,  let  his  eyes  eonfinn 
faith.  Jesus  Christus  natus  est  in  Betbleem 
Jiidm.  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  him ; for  this  is  justice  in  the 
heart  bv  faith,  which  alone  hos  glory  before 
God.  Let  there  be  added  confession  unio 
salvation : and  then  securelv  receive  him 
who  is  this  day  born  in  Bethlehem  of  J udah 
— Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."* 

Having  seen  what  was  the  spirit  of  the 
Church  and  the  solicitude  of  the  clergy, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion.  that  the  devotion  of  the  people 
corresponded  with  both.  It  is  ciear,  from 
Consulting  the  history  of  the  middle  ages, 
that  the  ceremonies  of  these  anniversaries 
generally  acted  upon  the  minds  of  men  with 
the  force  of  reality.  During  the  great  week, 
every  city  was  Jerusalem, — and  Jerusalem 
about  to  witness  the  crucifixion  of  the  Mes- 
siab.  A general  agitatiou  and  fervour  an- 
nounced  the  entrance  of  our  Lord  on  the 
first  day.  The  whole  population  inight  be 
seen  canying  branches  of  palm.  So  posi- 
tive an  event  was  this  commemoration  to  the 
seraphic  mind  of  St.  Claire,  that  after  walk- 
ing  in  that  train,  agreeably  to  the  advice  of 
St.  Francis,  clad  in  her  most  sumptuous 
robes,  she  left  the  city  secretly  on  the  fol- 
lowing  night,  to  exchange,  not  in  imagina- 
tion  but  in  reality,  the  pleasures  of  the  world 
for  the  tears  of  the  passion,  and  the  way  of 
the  children  of  vanity  for  that  of  the  Son 
of  God.  Who  could  describe  the  popular 
impressions  evinced  upon  that  awful  day 
which  followed  soon  after,  of  which  the  bare 
name  is  so  fiill  of  mystery,  which  saw  the 
devout  kiss  imprinted  by  such  multitudes 
upon  the  mystic  sign  of  moumers — or  that 
universal  joy,  which  hailed  the  festival  of 
the  human  race,  commetnorative  of  its  great 
deliverance  from  the  sting  of  direful  death  ! 

To  consent  to  the  beauty  and  wisdom  of 
the  festivals  of  the  Catholic  Church,  con- 
sidered  in  this  point  of  view,  implies  un- 
doubtedly  the  admission  of  many  points 
which  are  either  overlooked  or  contested  by 
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her  adversaries — as  that  the  mysteries  of 
the  Christian  faith  are  historical  facta,  and 
lliat  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  humanity 
as  well  as  the  divinity  of  our  Lord.  But 
to  ihose  who  would  check  the  tender  and 
affectionale  piety  of  Catholics,  on  the  ground 
of  Christ  having  beeu  God,  and  therefore 
not  susceptible  of  the  sutferings  which 
would  jnstify  such  commiseration.  St.  Au- 
gustin  replies  in  the  lesson  rcad  during  the 
oflice  of  tenebise.  “ Passus  est  se  teneri  ut 
homo.  Non  enim  teneretur  nisi  homo,  aut 
videretur,  nisi  homo,  aut  crederetur  nisi 
homo,  aut  cruciGgeretur,  aut  moveretur  nisi 
homo.  Accessit  ergo  homo  ad  illas  omnes 
passiones  quae  in  illo  nihil  valerent,  nisi 
esset  homo.  Sed  si  ille  non  esset  homo, 
non  liberaretur  homo.” 

The  mystic  devotion  of  John  of  the  Cross 
recognised  the  necessity  of  meditating  on 
the  sacred  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 
never  neglecting  to  represent  it  before  the 
mind,  as  the  source  of  all  kinds  of  good ; 
and  in  this  it  was  dislinguished  from  all 
that  false  mysticism  which  has  been  con- 
demned  by  the  Church.* 

During  the  middle  ages,  men  were  ac- 
customed  to  meditate  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  passion  with  an  intense  emotion  of 
humanity,  as  well  as  with  the  clearest  pene- 
tration  of  spiritual  intelligence,  not  only 
attending  to  the  mystery  aud  to  the  divinity, 
but  also  in  order  to  excite  their  compassion 
the  more,  considering  our  Lord  as  pure 
man.  and  then,  as  St.  Bonaventura  says, 
beholding  “juvenem  elegantem,  nobilissi- 
mum, et  innocentissimum,  et  amantissimum, 
totum  autem  flagellatum  et  sanguine  livori- 
busque  respersum."-}- 

What  a feeling  discemment,  and  what  an 
attentive  consideration,  of  all  the  pileous 
details  attending  the  accomplishment  of 
these  stupendous  mysteries,  is  evinced  in 
the  commenlaries,  to  which  the  diderent 
parts  of  the  office  of  this  commemoration 
gave  rise  i Not  to  speak  of  those  revela- 
tions  of  celestial  secrels  which  they  were 
inslrumental  in  imparling  to  the  sainted 
daughter  of  Suedcn,  witness  the  multitude 
of  tender  and  acute  remarks  of  a St.  Bona- 
ventura respecting  them ; as  where  he  says 
that  our  Lord  would  not  call  the  blessed 
Mary  mother  from  the  cross — “Ne  pr:t' 
amoris  vehementis  teneritudine  amplius  ipsa 
doleret;"  and  where  he  speaks  of  the  strange- 
ness  of  that  loud  cry  with  which  our  Lord 
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gave  up  the  ghost,  which  alone  was  suffi- 
ciant to  convince  the  canturion  that  ha  was 
tbe  Son  of  Ood.  The  blessed  Catherine 
of  Cardonna,  of  the  illustrious  housa  of 
that  name  in  Catalonia.  allied  to  the 
kings  of  Arragon,  and  the  first  reclusa  of 
Spain,  whose  history  is  sueh  a surprising 
scene  of  penitence,  after  enduring  rigours 
which  seemed  to  surpass  the  foroe  of  human 
nature,  yielded  at  last  to  tlie  intensity  of 
her  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  our 
Saviour.  It  waa  on  Good  Friday,  in  tbe 
year  1577,  while  the  nuns  were  chanting 
the  passion  in  their  church,  that  she 
axperienced  guch  a violent  grief  frora 
meditating  on  the  crucifixion  of  Jeaus 
Christ,  that  she  feli  to  tha  ground,  and 
waa  suppoeed  to  be  in  her  agon;,  although 
aha  lingered  till  the  Monday  after  the 
reeurrection.* 

Along  with  this  fervent  and  tender 
aentiuent  of  humanity,  we  find,  in  the 
middle  ages,  a constant  vigilance  to  guard 
against  the  errors  of  false  mystioiam ; “ for,” 
adds  the  seraphio  doctor,  “ all  this  medi- 
tation  of  the  life  of  Christ  is  designed  to 
lead  the  mind  from  fleshly  things  to  what 
is  spiritual,  that  we  ma;  not  rest  in  know- 
ing  Christ  in  the  tlesh,  but  ma;  proceed 
to  adore  him  in  hi»  divinity  : — ■ Bona  est 
enim  hac  meditatio  carnalis  per  quam 
vita  carnalis  excluditur,  contemnitur,  et 
vincitur  mundus.' ”f  In  regard,  therefore, 
to  the  divine  side  of  the  mysteries  com- 
memorated,  no  want  of  spirituolity  was 
evincod  by  the  men  whose  thotigbts  and 
manners  we  are  investigating  ; within  that 
sphere  no  one  boaated  of  his  conditioD, 
but  all  contented  themselves  with  saying, 
“ This  is  the  dav  of  the  ignorant,  the  day 
of  the  obscure  and  humble.  God  is  bom 
in  the  tlesh ; God  dies  upon  the  cross  ; 
God  descends  upon  our  altara  in  sacra- 
menta! veil.  Why  do  you  inquire  the 
reason  of  the  mystery?  It  is  sufficient 
that  it  is  a mystery.  All  things  in  God 
are  above  reason ; nothing  above  faith. 
This  day  human  reason  yieldeth ; for  the 
Word  of  God — the  Reason  of  God  is  bom 
upon  the  earth." 

Finally,  it  must  be  reraernbered  that 
the  religious  seasons,  as  well  as  cerernoniea, 
were  regarded  in  a symbolic  sense,  of  which 
Father  John  d'A  villa  fumishes  an  instance, 
when  he  says,  “ Let  our  commencement 
be  humility,  represented  in  the  ashes ; and 
let  our  end  be  love,  figured  in  tbe  resur- 


rection  : and  thus  we  shsll  have  observed 
a good  Lent  and  a good  Easter.*  “The 
branches  of  palms,”  to  use  the  words  of 
the  ritual,  ••  aignify  triumpbs  over  the 
prince  of  death ; but  the  spriga  of  olive 
prodaim,  in  a manner,  tlie  arrival  of  i 
spiritual  unction.  For  that  blessed  multi- 
tude  of  men  underetood  then  that  these 
things  were  prefigured ; becauso  our  Re- 
deemer,  compassionating  human  miseries, 
was  to  fight  with  the  prince  of  death  for 
tha  life  of  the  whole  world,  and  by  dying 
was  to  triumph.  And  therefore  they 
dutifully  ministered  such  things  as  signi- 
fied  in  him  the  triumph  of  victor;  and  the 
abundanoe  of  mercy."  Dionysius  the 
Carthusian  shows.  that  the  Church  repre- 
sents,  in  the  four  Sundays  of  Advent,  not 
on);  in  tbe  number  of  the  days,  but  also 
in  the  order  of  the  office»,  tbe  four  advent s 
of  Christ  to  man — two  visible  in  the  flesh 
and  in  the  m^jesty  of  final  judgment.  two 
invisible  in  the  mind  by  grace  and  in  the 
death  of  the  faithful.f 

But  it  is  to  the  sermon  of  Richard  of 
St.  Victor,  De  Gemino  Paschale,  that  we 
should  be  referred  if  we  desired  to  form  a 
just  idea  of  the  sublime  symbolism  be- 
longing  to  the  ecclesiastica!  festivals  and 
rites  during  the  middle  ages.  ••  We  cele- 
brate," savs  this  great  doctor,  “a  two-fold 
paschal  feast;  the  former  of  which  is  com- 
monly  called  the  tloral  pasch — sweet  and 
acceptable  time ! and  the  latter  the  fruit- 
ful  pasch,  which  ia  its  completion.  Both 
are  interpreted  a passage ; both  are  grate- 
fui  and  full  of  jov.  The  Urat  is  that  by 
which  we  pass  from  malice  to  justice ; the 
seoond,  that  by  which  we  pass  from  misery 
to  glory.  Brethren,  to  what  end  do  we 
say  this  ? or  what  do  we  think  of  this  tran- 
sit ? What  will  it  be  to  pasa  from  iniquity 
to  goodness,  from  calamity  to  beati  tude? 
Do  you  see  then  with  what  exuhation  we 
ought  to  celebrate  this  two-fold  solemnity? 

I wish  that  all  would  study  as  much  to  be 
good  as  to  be  happy : then  tmly  would 
they  be  both  happy  and  good.  I wiah  they 
would  as  much  affect  the  beginning  as  the 
end  of  the  just.  ‘Let  my  soul,'  says 
Balaam,  ‘die  the  death  of  the  just,  and 
let  my  last  end  be  like  his.’  But  they 
who  wish  to  have  that  end,  must  study  to 
have  the  same  commencement:  they  mnst 
flower  in  the  meanwhile  from  justice,  that 
they  may  have  their  fruit  afterwards  of 
eternal  life : for  it  is  from  a just  and  good 
that  they  cati  have  an  eternal  and  happy 
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life.  Let  the  floral  pasch  therefore  p recede 
the  fruitful,  that  in  the  mcan  while,  by 
passing  from  vice  to  virtue,  we  may  here- 
after  pass  from  misery  to  happiness.  Why 
do  men  assemble  on  this  day  for  a pro- 
ceasion  ? It  will  be  a good  procession  if 
we  ourselves  make  a progress  in  good. 
What  a beauteous  procession  to  pass  from 
virtue  to  virtue,  forgetting  what  is  behind, 
and  hastening  on  to  what  is  before.  O 
what  flowers  are  true  virtues!  Let  us 
strew  our  way  with  them,  and  over  the 
enamel  of  virtues  let  us  pass  on.  Let  us 
proceed  in  purity  and  decorum,  that  we 
may  make  a fair  and  grateful  procession, 
worthy  of  the  paschal  solemnity.  O how 
pure,  how  joyous  will  it  be,  to  walk  over 
flowers,  and  through  the  sweets  of  virtue, 
by  the  crocus  of  charity,  by  the  lily  of 
chastity,  by  the  rose  of  the  passion,  and  by 
the  violet  of  humility!  O how  excellent, 
how  delightful  a fragrance,  will  rise  on  ali 
sides ! how  will  it  charm  and  attract  minds 
to  the  glorious  spcctacle ! This  is  the 
Christian,  the  paschal  procession,  after  the 
example  of  Christs  procession,  whom  we 
must  follow.  Let  us  mark  then  whence 
it  begins  and  whither  it  tendeth,  and  by 
what  way  it  passes,  and  how  it  proceeds. 
It  begins  from  Bethany,  it  tends  to  Jeru- 
salem,  it  passes  by  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
it  moves  upon  an  ass.  This  is  the  proces- 
sion of  Christ,  which  Christians  ought  to 
imitate.  We  must  tend  therefore  to  Jeru- 
salem;  that  is,  to  peacc  as  our  end.  We 
must  seek  peace  and  pursue  it.  We  must 
decline  from  evil  and  do  good.  We  must 
have  peace  with  our  superiore,  with  our 
inferiora,  with  our  equals.  and  with  ali 
men.  Let  us  bcware  then  how  we  disturb 
the  peace  of  our  prelates,  of  whom  the 
Lord  saith,  ‘Qui  vos  audit  rae  audit."  We 
must  wish  what  they  wish,  and  dislike 
what  they  dislike,  if  we  would  reach  Jeru- 
salem,  and  obtain  celestial  peace.  Hence 
we  begin  from  Bethany,  which  is  inter- 
preted  house  of  obedienoe — for  we  are  to 
obey  thoee  who  are  eminent  either  in  au- 
thority  or  sanctity  or  wisdom,  showing 
honour  to  ali,  according  to  both  human 
and  divine  institutione.  But  our  way  is 
by  the  Mount  of  Olives,  for  oil  signifies 
the  works  of  piety ; therefore  we  pass  by 
this  way  when  we  have  compassion  on  the 
weak,  and  show  mercy  to  them.  Certain- 
ly  we  must  rernark  how  this  conduces  to 
true  tranquillity  of  mind.  For  how  can 
he  ever  obtain  peace  who  is  constantly  dis- 
turbed  and  angry  at  what  he  sees?  In 
the  weak  he  will  always  flnd  matter  for 


just  reprehension  and  for  merciful  toler- 
ance.  Our  procession  then  must  pass  by 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  our  piety  must 
increase  till  it  can  be  compared  to  a 
mountain.  that  we  may  leam  to  bear  with 
tranquillity  of  mind,  not  only  the  least, 
but  also  the  greatest  faults  of  the  weak, 
and  to  sustain  patiently  the  infirmity,  both 
corporal  and  spiritual,  of  our  neighbour. 

“ Having  thus  laid  hold  of  the  pleni- 
tude  of  obedience  and  mercy,  we  must 
seek  more  high  for  perfection : for  which 
purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  search  for 
the  ass,  that  as  Christ  approached  Jeru- 
salem  seated  on  an  ass,  we  may  guard  our 
virtues  by  the  marks  of  humility.  Who 
would  not  be  filled  with  wonder  to  behold, 
amidst  such  a solemn  and  glorious  prepa- 
ration,  so  sordid  an  animal?  For  my 
part,  it  seems  more  wonderful  in  my  eyes, 
that  a mao  clothed  in  pontifical  habits 
should  sit  upon  an  ass,  than  that  he  should 
carry  in  his  hand  thatsweetwood,  or  bear 
on  his  head  that  splendid  mitre.  It  is  nei- 
ther  ncw  nor  strange  to  make  a boast  of  vir- 
tues, but  itis  a great  and  wondrous  thing, 
amidst  so  many  omaments  of  virtue,  not  to 
disdain  the  ass.  Thus  will  our  procession 
move  in  admirable  order,  if  amidst  the  lofty 
graces  of  obedience  and  mercy  we  evince 
the  modesty  of  the  humble.  Let  us  study 
then  to  be  trulv  humble,  and  we  shall  be 
able  to  conciliate  our  equals : for  it  is 
between  equals  that  envy  and  discord  arise. 
But  if  we  sit  upon  the  ass,  and  hold 
amongst  them  a low  and  abject  place,  we 
shall  cut  off  the  root  of  envy.  True  humi- 
liation  makes  peace,  not  only  between 
equals,  but  conflrms  it  with  superiora  and 
inferiora.  Therefore  for  this  seat  we  must, 
if  necessary,  send  to  a distance,  for  some 
have  it  near  at  hand,  but  to  othera  it  is 
far  off.  They  who  live  shamefully,  and 
commit  things  to  be  blushed  for,  have  no 
need  to  go  far  in  search  of  matter  for 
humiliation;  but  they  who  do  nothing  in 
their  lives  worthy  of  shame,  like  those 
who  come  from  Bethany,  passing  by  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  who  celebrate  the  floral 
pasch,  and  strew  their  way  with  the  flowers 
of  virtue, — these  I think  are  obliged  to 
send  to  a distance  for  the  ass,  and  look  for 
matter  of  humiliation  either  in  the  past 
or  future.  Thus  Paul  being  conscious  to 
himself  of  nothing,  was  obliged  to  go 
back  to  the  way  of  his  ancient  conver- 
sation.  Mark  how  he  returacd  to  a distant 
time  in  search  of  the  ass.  1 Ego  minimus 
apostolorum,  qui  non  sum  dignus  vocari 
apostolus,  quoniam  persecutus  sum  eccle- 
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siam  Dei.'  Truly,  it  will  not  be  aafe 
without  having  this  humble  bearer  to  meet 
the  Hebrew  youths,  crving  on  ali  side», 
1 Euge,  Euge,'  because,  being  children, 
they  know  not  wherein,  nor  when,  nor  how 
they  ought  to  praise. 

" This  then  is  the  mode  of  the  proces- 
sion  which  Christ  made,  and  which  he 
wishes  us  to  make.  Behold  in  what  man- 
ner  Christ  passed  , behold  with  what 
’ flowers  he  strewed  his  way.  when  he  cele- 
! brated  this  iloral  pasch.  Behold  whence, 
and  by  what  way,  in  wliat  mode,  and 
whither.  Erom  obedienee  ; by  picty ; with 
humility;  to  peace.  Remember  then  to 
i strew  your  way  also  with  such  flowers,  if 
you  desite  to  keep  this  solemnity. 

“And  now,  if  you  desiro  to  know  the 
fruit,  recur  to  what  is  said  of  Christ,  that 
rising  from  the  dead,  he  dieth  no  more, 
and  that  at  his  name  everv  knee  should 
bow.  You  have  seen  the  transit — behold 
then  the  fruit ! From  death  to  life — from 
tribulation  to  glorv ! Behold  the  seeond 
pasch ! Behold  the  fruitful  pasch  ! O 
what  fruit ! Life  and  glory  ! O sublime 
; fruit ! Etemal  life,  with  highest  glory  ! 
Knowing  therefore  what  is  the  fruit  of 
obedienee,  let  us  run  with  all  haste  to 
Bethany,  nothing  doubting  of  the  fruit, 
but  holding  for  certain  that  this  corrupt- 
ible  will  put  on  incorruption,  and  this 
mortal  immortality.  And  as  piety  is  great 
gain,  having  the  promise  of  the  present 
life  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come,  let 
us  pass  on  by  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  the 
j exercise  of  piety,  knowing  without  doubt 
that  we  shall  receive  oil  for  oil — the  oil  of 
joy  for  the  oil  of  pity — for  * blessed  are  the 
merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.’ 
And  let  it  not  sbarne  you  to  sit  upon  tbe 
ass,  or  to  take  the  lowest  place,  for  • God 
resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to 
the  humble.’  Let  nothing  therefore  be 
done  with  contention,  nothing  through 
vain  glory ; but  in  humility,  let  us  think 
every  one  superior  to  ourselves.  O fool, 
O blind ! you  who  will  not  hasten  where 
you  can  find  truo  peace ! Let  us  run  by 
peace  to  peace — by  intemal  to  etemal 
peace.  For  there  is  a peace  which  is  only 
exterior,  and  there  is  a peace  which  is 
only  interior,  and  there  is  a peace  which 
is  both  one  and  the  other.  The  first  per- 
tains  to  the  flesh  alone,  the  seeond  to  the 
mind  alone,  the  third  to  both  United. 
The  two  former  we  can  never  have  at  the 
sarae  time  in  the  present  life,  and  we  only 
hope  for  the  third  in  the  future.  Christ 
came  to  destroy  the  first,  to  decree  the 


seeond,  to  give  the  third.  Let  us  detest 
then  what  Christ  hath  condemned,  and 
let  us  love  what  he  taught — for  he  is 
faithful  who  hath  promised.  Let  us  lore 
intemal,  let  us  hope  for  etemal  peace. 
Thus  shall  we  celebrate  the  floral,  thus 
the  fruitful  paseb.  Thus  shall  we  obtain 
that  inestimable  joy,  which  shall  endure 
without  change  for  ever."* 

lieader — we  travel  slowly  throngh  this 
way,  which  is  not,  1 hope,  found  sterile, 
or  unrefresbed  by  the  sweet  dews  of 
heaven.  Here  again  we  must  pause 
awhile — for  it  will  be  well  to  examine 
what  were  the  sentiments  of  men  in  ages 
of  faith  respecting  the  festivals  of  our 
blessed  Lady ; not  only  because  the  sub- 
ject  is  in  itself  fruitful  of  tender  and 
noble  thoughts,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  the  spirit  of  the  middle 
ages  without  having  studied  them,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  errors  respecting 
them  which  are  so  prevalent  in  modem 
society. 

It  is  most  true,  that  the  Chureh  seems 
to  place  no  bounds  to  her  gratitude  towards 
the  august  creature  who  had  such  a part 
in  the  ineflable  mystery  of  human  rederap- 
tion,  pronouncing  that  new  fiat,  no  less 
solemn  and  no  less  efficacious  than  that 
which  called  down  upon  the  universe  the 
first  rays  of  material  light,  promised  in 
the  first  announcement  of  mercy,  even 
before  the  divine  Saviour.  As  Lewis  of 
Grauada  remarks  with  St.  Augustin,  “ All 
that  we  can  say  in  praise  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  falis  short  of  what  St.  ilatthew 
expresses  when  he  says,  “ De  qua  natus 
est  Jesus,  qui  vocatur  Christus.”!  We 
have  before  heard  what  St.  Ireneeus  «aid 
respecting  her  in  the  apostolic  age,  for 
which  Milton  profanely  proposes  that  he 
should  be  despised  by  Christians  as  igno- 
rant of  divinity  : and  similar  expressions 
are  met  with  in  all  the  early  Fathers.  “O 
wondrous  mystery  1"  exclaims  Clemens 
Alexandrinus:”  “one  Father  of  all,  one 
Word,  one  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  same 
every  where,  and  one  only  mother,  and 
she  a virgin !”J  8t.  Augustin  says,  “ If  all 

our  members  were  changed  into  tongues, 
there  would  not  be  one  able  to  praise  her 
sufficiently.”§ 

It  is  most  true  that,  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  devotion  to  the  mother  of  God  was 
tender  and  profound.  St  Bemard,  St 

• Ricardi  S.  Victoria  de  gemino  Paschale. 
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Peter  Damian,  St  Anselm,  and  St.  Bona- 
ventura,  are  sculptu red  in  a chapel  of  the 
Benedictine  abbey  of  Solemes,  as  being 
the  four  doctors  whose  eloquence  in  cele- 
brating  her  privileges  was  most  admired. 
St  Anselm,  that  profound  and  penetrating 
philosopher,  that  theologian,  whom  even 
modemwriters  style  admirable,  calls  Mary 
“ the  rcpaircr  of  the  lost  world,  queen  of 
angels."*  The  great  disciple  and  master 
of  mysterious  song,  who  had  drank  so 
deep  of  the  living  water  that  wells  from 
Holy  Writ  as  from  a fountain,  who  had 
searched  into  so  many  profound  truths, 
and  whose  genius  reflectcd  such  a light  on 
every  path  of  almighty  Providenoe,  affirma, 
that  he  who  grace  desireth,  and  comes  not 
to  her,  fain  would  have  desire  fly  without 
wings.t  Corning,  in  the  vision  of  his  soul, 
to  the  verge  of  that  eighth  heaven,  where 
Mary  was  in  view,  lio  says  that  the  fervent 
band  he  saw  there  halted,  and — 

“ ‘ Regina  Cteli’  aang  so  sweetly, 

The  delight  halh  luit  me  never.” 

I should  never  finish  were  I to  eollect 
all  the  proofs  from  history  of  the  devotion 
of  men  in  ages  of  faith  for  blessed  Mary : 
but  on  what  grouud  can  the  modems  justify 
tlieir  displeasure  and  linding  it  to  be  so  ? 
How  can  any  expression  of  the  Chureli  or 
of  tho  holy  Fathers  be  considered  an  exag- 
geration,  indieating  an  unguarded  utter- 
ance,  when  we  know  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  guides  tlie  former,  and  when  we 
find  the  concert  of  the  latter  so  unani- 
mous?  The  true  solution  can  be  given 
in  few  words.  When  once  a people  is 
convinced  that  Christ  is  God,  and  that 
tho  words  of  the  Evangelist,  styling  him, 
in  reference  to  Mary,  her  Son,J  are  rightly 
adduced  by  I)un  Scotus,  to  silcnco  the 
subtle  distinctions  physico-theologo  of  ac- 
tive and  passive,  urged  by  some  disputante 
against  the  faith  of  the  Church,  there  can 
be  no  altcmative  for  that  people  but  to 
admit  the  exercise  of  devotion  to  the 
mother  of  God,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  natural  rcason  and  the  conscience  of 
the  human  raee. 

“ Rejoice,  O father  Adam,  and  thou,  O 
mother  Eve,  be  comforted,"  exclaims  St. 
Bernard,  “ for  a daughter  is  bom  that 
will  take  away  your  reproach,  and  the 
man  sball  no  longer  have  rcason  cruelly 
I to  aeeuse  the  woman,  because  if  man  feli 
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by  woman,  he  cannot  be  raised  up  unless 
by  woman.  What  sayest  thou,  O Adam  ? 
* The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  me, 
gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I did  eat.’  These 
are  words  of  malice,  which  rather  increase 
than  cancel  thy  fault.  But  change  now 
the  word  of  guilty  excuse  into  thanksgiving, 
and  say,  * Lord,  the  woman  whom  thou 
gavest  to  me  gave  me  of  the  tree  of  life, 
and  1 did  eat,  and  it  is  sweeter  than  honey 
to  mv  tongue,  because  in  it  thou  hast  given 
me  life  etemal.’  "* 

The  devotion  of  the  ages  of  faith  to  the 
blessed  Virgin,  recommends  itself  to  the 
understanding  and  to  the  heart  of  all 
Christians,  on  account  of  her  high  privi- 
lege,  through  regard  to  the  love  which 
Christ  our  Lord  must  have  bome  for  her 
— and  none  of  his  affections  we  need  be 
ashamed  to  cultivate — on  account  of  her 
own  extraordinary  virtues,  through  ten- 
derness  for  her  sorrows,  and  finallv,  from 
a consideration  of  the  benefit  which  must 
resuit  to  ourselves  in  consequence  of 
its  cultivation.  Of  the  flrst  motive  we 
have  already  spoken  in  brief;  and  words 
need  not  be  multiplied  to  enforce  a truth 
which  is  obvious  to  the  intelligence,  and 
as  ciear  as  any  conclusion  of  the  scverest 
dialeclician.  Let  us  proceed  to  examine 
the  other  inducements,  which  are  drawn 
conjointly  from  the  understanding  and  the 
heart.  It  is  of  faith  that  Christ  was  per- 
fect  man ; consequently,  independent  even 
of  faith,  as  supremely  virtuous,  he  must 
have  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
sweetest  and  best  of  all  human  affections, 
materna]  love.  O who  can  estimate  the 
love  of  a son  for  his  mother ! How  con- 
stant is  nature  in  all  ages ! But  lately  we 
read  of  a young  man  miserably  slain,  who 
spoke  no  other  words  at  his  death  but 
these : “ Ah ! what  will  my  poor  mother 
say  ?"  One  of  the  most  affecting  pages  of 
history  furnishes  an  instance  precisely 
similar.  The  young  Conradin  on  the 
scaffold  uttered  only  this  cry,  “O  my 
mother!  what  grief  will  the  news  of  me 
cause  to  you !"  That  mother,  the  Empress 
Marguerite,  was  hostening  from  the  centre 
of  Germany  to  redeem  his  life.  Arrived 
too  late,  she  consecrated  the  price  to  found 
the  Monastery  dei  Carmine,  in  which  she 
is  represcnted  witli  a purse  in  her  hand. 
Can  any  one  conceive  it  possible,  that  the 
humane,  the  affectionate,  the  tender  Jesus, 
who  had  wept  for  Lazarus  and  prayed  for 
his  murderers,  should  have  felt  no  emotions 
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of  this  kind  for  blcsaed  M ary , hia  virgin 
mother,  who  reclined  beneath  hia  eros», 
her  bosoin  pierced  with  a sword  ? Can 
we  then  imitate  Jesua,  and  regard  with 
the  eyea  of  a mathematician,  the  severity 
of  a stoic,  or  the  scorn  of  a cynic,  th.it  de- 
solate mother,  to  whom  he  was  so  long 
subjeci  ? Again,  independent  of  her  amax- 
ing  privileges,  and  without  any  reference 
to  the  example  of  her  divine  Kon,  ia  not 
devotion  due  to  her  from  a consideration 
of  her  virtuea  ; virtues  the  moat  eminent 
gift  of  highest  God,  and  such  as  one  might 
suppose  it  tvas  impossible  for  the  frail  vea- 
ael  of  humanity  to  receive  or  retain  in  a 
similer  degree  ? 

" What#oe’er  m»y  be 

Of  cxcellence  in  creature,  pity  mild, 

Relenting  tncrcy,  large  muutfkeuce, 

Are  ali  cumbin  d in  ber."# 

How  men  medituted  on  these  graces  in 
the  middle  ages,  may  be  witnessed  even  in 
the  rules  of  many  iustitutions,  which  had 
regard  to  them  in  ali  that  they  enjoined. 
Thoae  of  the  order  of  the  Annunciation, 
fonnded  by  Jeanne  de  Valois,  comprise 
ten  chapters,  tvhich  treat  succesaively  on 
the  ehastity,  prudence,  humility,  faith,  de- 
votion, obedience,  poverty,  patience,  piety, 
sorrow,  and  compassion  of  Mary.  But  it 
i>  from  the  writings  of  a St  Anselm  or  a 
St.  Bonaventura  that  one  may  beat  learn 
how  to  apeak  her  praise.  “Ave  Maria; 
rightly,"  adda  the  latter,  “ is  she  address- 
ed with  the  salutation,  ‘Ave,’  who  was 
moat  safe  from  ali  the  woeofsin;  for 'Ave' 
is  the  same  as  * without  woe.’  ” 

Let  us  consider  that  triple  woe,  from 
which  she  was  moat  secure.  There  is  the 
woe  of  sin,  the  woe  of  miaery,  and  the  woe 
ofhell.  Of  these  three  we  read  !in  the 
Apocalypse,  when.lohn  says  that  he  “heard 
one  like  an  eagle  flying  through  the  midst 
of  heaven,  saying  with  a Ioud  voice,  Woe, 
woe,  woe  to  the  inhabitante  of  the  earth.” 
But  behold  each  of  these  three,  alas ! is 
multiplied  by  three,  so  that  there  are  nine 
woes  ; for  the  exemption  from  which  this 
salutation  is  due  to  Mary,  for  there  are 
three  woes  of  sin,  and  three  of  misery,  and 
three  of  hell : from  ali  which  being  guard- 
ed,  she  is  justly  greeted  with  “Ave.” 

First,  of  Bin  there  is  a tripple  woe, — 
from  the  sin  of  the  heart,  from  the  sin  of 
the  lips,  and  from  the  sin  of  decd.  “Woe 
to  you  who  are  profound  of  heart.  that  you 
may  hide  counsel  from  the  Lord.”f  “Woe 
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to  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites, 
who  are  like  whited  sepulchres,  which  ap- 
pear  keautiful  without  to  men,  but  within 
are  futi  of  dead  men1»  (tonet  and  ali  un- 
cleaunesa."  O how  far  from  that  woe  was 
the  innocent  heart  ofMaryt  Her  heart 
was  most  elean ; it  was  not  a sepulchre  of 
vices  ; it  was  a garden  and  a paradise  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Sinoe,  then,  Mary  was 
so  far  from  that  woe,  justly  is  she  address- 
ed  with  “Ave." 

Again,  of  the  sin  of  the  mouth,  Isaiah 
says,  “ Woe  to  you  who  call  evil  good,  and 
good  evil.”  And  in  the  Psalms  we  read, 

“ Woe  to  those  who  sin  with  their  tongue. 
The  jKtison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips.”  O 
how  far  from  that  woe  was  the  innocent 
tongue  of  Mary!  No  poison  of  asps  was 
under  her  lips,  bnt  honey  and  tbe  milk  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Was  it  not  so  when  she 
spake  that  most  chaste  word,  “Quomodo 
dat  istud?”  Had  she  not  honey  on  her 
tongue  when  she  uttered  that  mellifiuous 
sentence, " Kcce  ancilla  Domini  Since, 
then,  Mary  was  so  far  from  the  sin  of  the 
tongue,  justly  is  she  addressed  with  “Ave.” 

Again,  of  the  sin  of  deed.  We  read  in 
Ecclesiasticus,  “Woe  to  the  double  heart, 
and  to  the  wicked  lips,  and  to  the  hands 
that  do  evil:"  that  is,  Woe  to  the  sin  of 
deed.  O how  far  from  that  woe  was  ali  the 
work  and  all  the  life  of  Mary  ! Neither  in 
heart,  nor  in  word,  nor  in  deed,  had  she 
the  least  spot  of  sin,  that  the  Lord  might 
truly  say  of  her,  “ Tota  pulchra  es  amica 
mea,  et  macula  non  est  in  te." 

Since,  then,  Mary  was  so  far  from  this 
triple  woe,  justly  is  she  addressed  with 
“Ave.” 

I n the  second  place,  it  is  to  be  consider- 
ed  how  Mary  was  secure  from  the  triple 
woe  of  original  misery : from  the  woe  of 
birth,  the  woe  of  child-bearing,  and  the 
woe  of  death.  Of  these  it  was  truly  said, 
“Woe,  woe,  woe  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth."  Woe,  therefore,  of  birth,  in  con- 
sequence  of  which  we  are  all  born  children 
of  wrath.  O how  safe  from  that  woe  was 
the  most  holy  nativity  of  Mary,  delivered 
from  it,  as  it  is  believed,  by  being  sancli- 
fied  in  the  womb,  so  that  she  was  nerer 
inclined  to  sin.  Therefore,  her  nativity 
being  secure  from  woe,  we  justly  salute 
her  with  “Ave.” 

Again,  of  the  woe  of  bringing  forth  chil- 
dren. We  read  in  Genesis,  when  God 
says  to  E ve,  “In  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring 
forth  children."  O how  secure  from  thst 
woe  was  the  pregnant  and  produciug  womb 
of  Mary,  that  happy  mother,  who  conceived  I 
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might  salute,  that  she  might  minister  to 
Elizabeth.  See  how  full  of  charity  was 
that  visitation  of  Mary ! for  in  the  deseri p- 
tions  of  it,  there  are  four  things  named  in 
which  her  charity  to  God  and  to  her 
neighbour  were  fully  declared,  for  she 
showed  charity  to  her  neighbour  in  heart, 
word,  and  deed.  She  had  charity  in  her 
heart ; and  on  account  of  this,  rising  up, 
she  went  iuto  the  hili  country  with  haste  ; 
for  what  obliged  her  to  hasten  to  that 
work  of  charity,  unless  the  charity  which 
was  in  her  heart  ? We  rcad  that  the 
shepherds  came  hastening  to  the  manger, 
and  that  Mary  went  in  haste  to  fulfil  a 
Service,  and  that  Zaccheus  descended  in 
haste  to  receive  our  Lord  to  hospitality. 
Woe  to  those  who  are  slow  to  works  of 
charity. 

Again,  Mary  showed  charity  by  word 
to  her  neighbour  ; for  it  is  of  her  also  that 
we  read,  “ Et  factum  est,  ut  audivit  salu- 
tationem Mariae  Elizabeth,”  &c.  Charity 
is  always  to  be  nourished  in  salutations  to 
our  neighbours,  and  in  words  of  charity  to 
others.  Thus,  the  angel  saluted  Mary; 
Mary  saluted  Elizabeth  ; the  Son  of  Mary 
saluted  the  Marys  who  were  going  from 
the  sepulchre,  saying  to  tliem,  “Avete.” 
Woe  to  those  who,  through  hatred,  neglect 
to  salute  their  neighbour ! Woe  to  those 
who  Balute  their  neighbour  deceitfully,  like 
Judas,  when  he  suid,  “Ave  Rabbi.”  O 
how  sweetiy  did  Mary  know  how  to  : 
salute  ! O Mary,  deign  to  salute  us  by  thy 
grace  ! Moreover,  Mary  had  not  only 
charity  in  her  heart,  not  only  did  she  ; 
show  charity  in  word,  but  also  she  exer-  , 
cised  it  in  deed  ; for  it  is  of  Mary  that  we  | 
read,  “ Mansit  autem  Muria  cum  illa  quasi  i 
mensibus  tribus.”  She  remained  to  serve  | 
and  to  console  Elizabeth.  And  as  she 
thus  had  charity  to  her  neighbour,  so  had  i 
she,  above  all  things,  charity  to  God ; for 
it  is  Mary  who  says,  “ Magnificat  anima 
mea  Dominum,” — for  whom  she  loved,  j 
she  sought  to  magnify. 

In  the  third  place,  observe  how  Mary 
was  most  gentle  and  lenient ; for  it  is  of 
Mary  that  Simeon  said,  “Et  tuam  ipsius  j 
animam  pertransibit  gladius.”  ’1  his  sword 
signified  the  sharp  pussion  and  death  of  ; 
her  Son : a corporal  sword  could  neither  i 
kill  nor  wound  the  soul.  In  like  manner,  j 
the  sharp  passion  of  Christ,  allhough  it  j 
pierced  through  the  soul  of  Mary  by  com-  i 
passion,  yet  it  could  neither  kill  it  by  j 
hatred,  nor  wound  it  by  impatience  : for  ! 
Mary  never  hated  the  murderers  of  her  ! 
Son,  never  was  impatient  against  them. 


For  if  other  martyr*  were  most  patient  in 
their  corporal  martyrdom,  how  much  more 
our  martyr  Mary  in  her  spiritual  martyr- 
dom ! of  which  Jerome  saith,  “ She  was 
more  than  martyr."  Alas ! how  far  from 
the  grace  of  the  most  gentle  Mary  are 
those  who  give  way  to  roughness,  and 
impatience,  and  anger,  as  their  own  do- 
mestics,  companions,  and  neighbours  often 
expcrience ! 

In  the  fourth  place,  observe  how  diligent 
was  Mary  in  good  works ; for  we  read  in 
the  Acts,  “All  these  were  persevering  with 
one  mind  in  prayer,  with  the  women, 
and  with  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus  :**  and 
mark,  that  our  Mary  was  unwearied,  not 
alone  in  prayer  with  her  lips,  but  also  in 
heart,  with  holy  meditations ; for  it  is 
said  in  the  GospeFof  Luke,  “ Maria  conser- 
vabat omnia,  verba  haec  conferens  in  corde 
suo.”  And  os  she  was  diligent  in  word  and 
in  heart,  so  also  with  the  work  of  her 
hands ; “ for  to  this  end,"  says  the  vene- 
rable  Hede,  “6he  remained  three  months 
with  Elizabeth,  that  she  might,  as  a 
younger  person,  serve  a woman  of  advanced 
age.” 

Fifthly ; observe  how  abstemious  she 
was  by  poverty.  The  poor  shepherds 
found  Mary,  the  poor  mother,  and  the  poor 
infant,  in  a poor  place ; not  in  a pompous 
court,  but  in  a poor  stable.  Certainly  who-  , 
ever  is  poor  voluntarily  for  God,  or  whoerer  j 
is  poor  necessarily,  patiently,  may  be  much  i 
consoled  by  the  poverty  of  Mary  and  of 
Christ.  Far  from  that  consolation  are  the  ' 
wicked  rich,  who  seek  a different  purpose. 
Nevertheless  I am  unwilling  to  despair  of 
the  rich ; because  not  alone  the  poor  shep- 
herds, but  also  rich  kings,  found  poor  Mary 
and  her  poor  Son  : for  the  rich  found  them, 
and  came  with  gifts.  The  poor  found 
them  to  their  consolation,  by  poverty ; but 
the  rich  by  liberality : for  while  the  poor, 
by  poverty,  are  conformed  to  Christ,  the 
rich,  by  liberality,  are  reformed  to  him. 

Again,  we  shall  discover  the  grace 
which  sat  upon  the  lips  of  Mary,  if  we  de- 
liberately  collect  her  words  from  the  Gos- 
pel ; for  we  shall  find  seven  melli  fi  uous 
sentences  proceeding  from  her  mouth,  j 
which  she  spake  to  the  angel,  to  man,  and 
to  God  : two  to  the  angel,  two  to  man, 
and  three  to  God.  To  the  angel  she  had 
a word  of  chastity, — ‘‘Quomodo  fiat  istud?” 
and  a word  of  humility, — “ F.cce  ancilla 
Domini,  fiat  mihi  secundum  verbum  tuum.” 
This  is  against  the  proud  and  arrogant, 
who  neither  think  nor  speak  humbly  of 
themselves,  but  utter  words  of  boasting 
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and  inflation.  To  man  she  had  a word  of 
charily  and  a word  of  truth : of  charity, 
when  she  so  affectionately  saluted  the 
mother  of  the  precursor,  that  the  very  infant 
in  the  womb  exulted.  This  is  against  the 
rancorous,  who  either  do  not  charitably 
speak  to  their  neighbours,  or  who  altogether 
disdain  to  speak  to  them ; she  had  a word 
of  truth,  when  she  said  to  the  servants, 
“ Quodcunque  dixerit  vobis  facite.”  This 
is  against  those  who  do  not  instruet  others 
to  good  but  to  evil,  and  who  never  ad- 
monish  them.  Lastly,  M ary  had  three 
words  to  the  Lord.  So  that  she  spoke  more 
with  God  than  with  man  or  with  the  angel: 
for  she  spoke  twice  to  the  angel,  and  twice 
to  man,  but  thrice  to  God.  Alas ! alas ! 
against  many  who  so  seldom  speak  with 
God  in  prayer,  and  who  speak  so  much 
with  men  in  vain  and  often  in  pernicious 
conversation  ! liut  Mary  had  with  God  a 
discourse  thankful,  plaintive,  and  compas- 
sionate  : thankful,  with  regard  to  herself ; 
plaintive,  for  the  loss  of  her  son  ; and  com- 
passionate,  for  the  failing  of  the  wine.  A 
thankful  word,  when  she  said,  “My  soul 
doth  magnify  the  Lord."  This  is  against 
the  ungrateful,  who,  alas ! so  seldom  re- 
tura the  smallest  thanks  to  God  for  many 
and  great  benefits,  but  rather  proudly  tura 
the  benefits  of  God  against  God.  A plain- 
tive word,  when  she  said  to  her  Son,  after 
having  lost  him  for  three  days,  “Fili,  quid 
fecisti  nobis."  “Thy  father  and  I have 
sought  thee  sorrowing."  This  is  against 
the  irreligious,  who  never  seek  Jesus  sor- 
rowing, though  they  may  have  lost  him  for 
many  days  through  their  indevotion.  Mary 
had  a word  of  compassion  with  God,  when, 
at  the  marriage  feast,  she  said  to  her  Son, 
“They  have  no  wine."  This  is  against 
the  unmerciful,  who  are  not  moved  by  the 
want  of  piety  in  others,  and  who  never 
exhort  their  neighbours.  Alas  ! now,  O 
Mary,  behold  stili  there  is  need  that  you 
suggest  to  your  Son  that  there  are  many 
among  us  who  have  no  wine:  the  wineof 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  wine  of 
compunction ; the  wine  of  piety ; the  wine  of 
spiritual  consolation.  Of  this  St.  liernard 
says,  “How  often  is  it  necessary  for  me, 
brethren,  after  tearful  complaints,  to  en- 
treat  the  Mother  of  Mercy  that  she  would 
suggest  to  her  benign  Son  that  you  have  no 
wine;  and,  dearly  beloved,  1 teli  you,  if  you 
would  but  piously  demand,  there  would  be 
nothing  wanting  to  your  necessity,  since 
she  is  the  merdful  Mother  of  Mercy."* 

* S.  Bonaventuro',  Speculum,  Beata:  Marite 
Virginis. 

You  have  heard  the  sentiments  of  the 
ages  of  faith  respecting  the  virtues  of  bless- 
ed  Mary  : let  us  briefly  observe  them  in 
relation  to  the  two  remaining  motives  for 
devotion  to  her.  And,  first,  to  that  of 
compassion  forherbitter  sorrows.  “0  tear- 
ful spectacle,”  cries  Thomas  a Kempis, 
“of  a mother,  and  a Son  before  her 
eyes  in  the  act  of  being  crucified ! of  a 
mother  weeping,  and  of  a son  speaking  to 
her ; of  a mother  standing  under  the 
cross,  and  of  a son  hanging  from  it; 
of  a mother  sighing,  and  of  a son  ex- 
piring ! 0 magnitude  of  immense  grief! 
never  to  be  forgotten,  but  to  be  held  fixedly 
in  the  hearts  of  the  pious  !"*  “Consider,” 
says  St.  Bonaventura,  “how  bitter  was 
Mary  in  the  bitter  passion  of  her  Son. 
Hence  she  might  well  have  said,  with 
Ruth,  “Do  not  call  me  Naomi,  that  is, 
beautiful ; but  call  me  Mara,  that  is, 
bitter  : because  the  Lord  hath  greatly 
filled  me  with  bitterness.”  She  was  bitter, 
because  her  two  sons  were  dead  ; and 
Mary,  too,  was  beautiful,  by  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; but  bitter  by 
the  passion  of  her  Son.  The  two  sons  of 
Mary  are  God,  made  man,  and  pure  man  ; 
for  of  the  one  she  is  corporally,  and  of  the 
other  spiritually,  the  mother.  Whence 
the  blessed  liernard  says,  “You  are  the 
mother  of  a King,  the  mother  of  an  exile, 
the  mother  of  God,  the  mother  of  man. 
These  two  sons  of  Mary  were  both  dead 
in  the  passion : the  one  in  the  body,  the 
other  in  mind ; the  one  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  cross,  the  other  in  the  infidelity 
of  the  soul.  And,  therefore,  the  bowels  of 
Mary  were  filled  with  bitterness."! 

It  only  remains  to  observe  the  sentiments 
of  men  in  these  ages  respecting  the  benefit 
which  resulted  to  themselves  from  their 
devotion  to  Mary.  True,  they  believed 
that  a great  sign  of  one’s  predestination  or 
reprobation  is  his  devotion  or  indifference 
to  the  Mother  of  God.  St.  Anseim  says, 

“ A s it  is  necessary,  0 blessed  Virgin,  that 
he  who  loseth  thy  favour  should,  with  it, 
lose  his  eternal  salvation,  so  it  is  impossible 
that  any  in  thy  favour  6hould  perish.” 
And  St.  Bonaventura  says,  “ The  grace  of 
God  will  sanctify  that  heart  which  worthily 
serveth  thee ; and  he  that  neglecteth  thee, 
shall  die  in  his  sins,  as  a punishment  for 
such  a neglect."  But  is  there  ground  to 
justify  the  censure  passed  upon  St.  Bona- 
ventura, St.  Anseim,  and  St.  Bernard,  by 
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* recent  author,  who  affirma  that  they 
aacribed  to  the  blessed  Virgin  a rank  higher 
than  either  rcason  or  true  piety  vvould 
asaign  ? There  are,  at  least,  some  who 
are  not  quite  prcpared  to  concede  at  once  1 
that  such  men  were  deficient  either  in 
reason  or  in  piety.  Methinks  the  modern 
reader  ought  to  have  been  warned  from 
drawing  any  rash  conclusion  here.  ]f  the  ' 
recollecta  of  Liege  said  that  the  worship  of 
the  blessed  Virgin,  even  in  those  who  lived 
gentilely  was  a sign  of  predestinstion,  they 
spoke  to  men  who  knew  their  meaning, 
and  who,  therefore,  recei ved  their  words  as 
teaching  it  to  be  a sign  that  they  would 
ceaso  to  live  gentilely;  and  if  Francis 
Mendosa  said,  it  was  impossible  that  such 
a person  should  perish,  his  readers  inter- 
preted  his  words  os  teaching  that  it  was 
impossible  he  should  not  be  conVerted  to  a 
holy  life ; and  this  precisely  on  the  prin- 
ciple  which  every  one  concedes  to  St 
Ambrose,  when  he  said  to  the  holy  widow 
of  Ostia,  who  mourned  over  the  errors  of 
her  predestinated  child,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible  the  son  of  such  tears  should  evcntually 
be  lost  for  ever.  These  men  judged  from 
traditionary  observation,  as  also  from  per- 
sonui experience ; and  I conceive  that  the 
acutest  brain  would  be  a little  perplexed, 
if  called  upon  to  show  what  there  was  in 
| the  opinion  itself  that  could  justify  any 
j man  in  qualifying  it  as  a wretched  extra- 
vagance,  the  cxcess  or  perversion  of  reli- 
gious  belief.  On  the  other  hand,  would  it 
be  very  difficult  to  qualify  that  mind  which 
could  not  be  made  to  comprehend  why  a 
secret  reverence  for  the  blessed  M other  of 
J esus  should  furnish  proof  that  the  sparks 
of  virtue  were  not  wholly  extinguished  in 
the  heart? 

The  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  concep- 
I tion,  though  not  an  article  of  faith,  was 
| yet  the  nntural  conclusion  of  a derout  j 
mind  ; and  men  were  taught  by  the  writers 
| who  defended  it,  that  “ it  would  be  to  no 
purpose  to  be  jealous  in  advocating  the 
purity  of  Mary,  if  they  were  not  most 
careful  to  preserve  purity  in  themselves." 

Hereafter  there  will  be  occasion  to  show 
that  there  was  no  point  of  religion  in  the  i 
middle  ages  which  interfered  with  the 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  thc  atonement ; 
but,  for  the  present,  liear  what  say  the 
doclars  most  cluquent  in  setting  forth  the 
||  benefits  which  we  derive  from  the  prayers 
of  Mary.  St.  Bonuventura  begins  his 
i Mirror  with  these  words  : — " Sincc,  as 
i the  blessed  Jerome  saith,  ‘ There  ia  no 
I doubt  to  any  one  but  that  all  pertains  to 
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the  glory  and  praise  of  God  whatever  is 
worthily  ascribed  to  his  Son,  so  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  our  Lord  .lesus  Christ,’ 

I have  undertaken  to  express  something 
concerning  the  praise  and  glory  of  his 
blessed  Mother."  St.  Anselm  speaks  as 
clearly*  to  the  same  effect ; and  the  uni- 
versal  spirit  of  this  devotion  is  expressed 
in  the  words  of  St.  Bonaventura,  in  address- 
ing  her : — “ Sic  in  te  vis  homines  jucundari, 
ut  semper  in  eum,  cujus  Mater  es,  refun- 
datur affectus."-f-  But  that  they  believed 
her  example,  her  merits,  and  her  interces- 
sion  to  be  of  great  avail  to  the  children  of 
Eve,  is  a fact  which  no  Catholic  will  be 
disposed  to  doubt.  A fter  hearing  the  words 
of  the  seraphic  doctor,  speaking  on  this 
head,  we  may  rise  and  proceed  : — “ Con- 
sider,”  saith  he,  “how  Mary  is  interpreted 
the  Star  of  the  Sea."  We  read  that  it  is 
the  custom  of  sailors,  when  about  to  navi- 
gate, to  choose  some  one  star,  by  whose 
rays  they  may  be  guided  so  as  to  make  the 
desired  land.  This  is  the  office  which  is 
discharged  by  our  star  Mary,  which  direct- 
eth  those  who  are  navigating  through  the 
sea  of  the  world,  in  the  ship  of  innocence 
or  of  penitence,  to  the  shore  of  their  hea- 
venly  country.  Innocent,  in  allusion  to 
this,  asks  by  what  assistance  can  ships 
escape  through  so  many  perils  to  the  shore* 
of  their  country  ? C ertainly  by  means  of 
wood  and  a star  ; that  is,  by  the  faith  of 
the  erosa,  and  by  virtue  of  the  light  which 
M ary,  our  star,  afforded  to  us,  our  Star  of 
the  Sea,  the  purest,  most  radiant,  most 
useful  star  ; for  such  is  the  lustre  of  that 
star,  which  rose  out  of  Jacob,  that  it 
illumined  the  universal  orb,  reaching  to 
the  height  of  heaven,  and  penetraling  to 
the  profoundest  depths  of  hell.  Mary  is  s 
light  to  enlighten  the  world  by  the  ex- 
ample of  her  life,  by  the  benefits  of  her 
compassion,  and  by  the  rewards  of  her 
glory.  Consider,  first,  that  Mary  is  a light 
to  enlighten  many,  by  the  example  of  her 
bright  life.  St.  Bernard  says,  “ He  that 
will  follow  thy  ways,  sball  not  walk  io 
darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life." 
Sccondly,  consider  that  she  enlightens  us 
by  the  benefits  of  her  compassion ; from 
which  it  is  that  many  are  spiritually  en- 
lightened  in  the  night  of  this  world.  And, 
thirdly,  consider  that  she  is  a light  by  the 
glory  of  her  rewards : for  Mary  is  the 
most  excellent  work  of  God ; and  as  she  j 
was  filled  with  grace  in  the  world,  so  she 
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is  full  of  glory  in  heaven.  “You  see,  then, 
how  Mary  is  the  Star  of  the  Sea,  and  how 
she  is  a light  to  enlighten  and  direct  us. 
Therefore,  dearly  beloved,  let  ns  pray  to 
Mary,  that,  in  trne  pcnitence,  we  may 
become  wholly  bitter,  that  we  may  be 
spiritually  guided  throngh  the  sea  of  this 
world,  and  that  hereafter  we  may  be  shone 
upon  by  the  rays  of  eternal  glory,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*  Therefore,  we 
may  well  implore  Mary,  as  Abraham  be- 
sought  Sara,  saying,  ‘ Say,  I pray  thee, 
that  thou  art  my  sister,  that  it  may  be 
well  with  me  on  aecount  of  thee,  and  that 
my  soul  may  live  for  thy  sake.’  0,  then, 
Mary  ! 0 our  Sara  ! say  that  thou  art  our 
sister,  that  on  thy  aecount  it  may  be  well 
with  us  from  God  ; that,  for  thy  sake,  our 
souls  may  live  in  God.  Say,  I pray  thee, 
O our  dearest  Sara  ! that  thou  art  our 
sister ; that,  on  aecount  of  such  a sister, 
the  .‘Egyptians,  that  is,  the  demons,  may 
reverence  us ; that,  on  aecount  of  such  a 
sister,  the  angels  may  join  themselves  in 
company  with  us ; that,  on  aecount  of 
such  a sister,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  tihost  may  have  mercy  upon  us."t 
Having  now  heard  what  were  the  sen- 
timents  and  views  generally  entertained 
during  the  middle  ages  with  respect  to  the 
festivals  of  the  Church,  the  present  would 
be  the  proper  place  for  considering  the 
arguments  brought  against  them  by  the 
adversaries  and  lukewarm  followers  of  our 
faith,  who  persist  in  calling  for  their  sup- 
pression.  “ I am  filled  with  joy  this  day,” 
says  St.  Augustin,  “ on  aecount  of  the 
great  festival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ; 
but  yet  1 am  somewhat  sad,  because  I do 
not  behold  such  a multitude  assembled  as 
ought  to  be  found  on  the  nativity  of  the 
Passion  of  the  Apostles.”J  Alas,  what 
would  be  his  language  now,  if,  in  countries 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  new 
opinions,  he  witnessed  the  desertion  and 
silence  of  the  holy  churches  on  days  of  ob- 
ligation!  But  what  need  here  of  many 
words  to  show  how  excellent  a thing  it 
must  be  to  “ celebrate  in  glorious  and  lofty 
hymns  the  throne  and  cquipage  of  God's 
almightiness,  and  what  he  works,  and  what 
he  suffers  to  be  wrought,  with  high  provi- 
dence,  in  his  Church  ; to  sing  victorious 
agonies  of  martyrs  and  saints,  the  deeds 
and  triumphs  of  just  men  against  the 
enemies  of  Christ,  in  (iue,  whatsover  in 
religion  is  holy  and  sublime,  in  virtue 
amiable  or  grave, — whatsoever  hath  pas- 


sion or  admiration  in  ali  the  changes  of 
that  which  is  called  fortune  from  withont, 
or  the  wily  subtilties  and  refluxes  of  man’s 
thoughts  from  within, — ali  these  things, 
with  a solemn  and  unchanging  fori»  of  em- 
blematic  imagery  and  of  inspiring  sounds, 
and  of  majestic  words  to  point  out  and 
describe?'"  Hesiod,  in  his  works  and  days, 
and  Aratus,  speaking  of  God,  express  the 
testimony  of  the  human  soul  to  the  import- 
ance  of  regarding  seasons  and  hours  m ali 
the  affairs  of  life.  By  the  jurisconsulte 
and  legislators  of  the  middle  ages,  atten- 
tion  to  them  is  considered  as  belonging 
essentially  to  that  wisdom  of  government 
which  should  characteri ze  every  Christian 
state.*  Who  object  to  the  Catholic  festi- 
vals, but  the  men  who  already  stand  con- 
demned  in  the  Gospel  of  the  raarriage 
feast ! “ Cseperunt  omnes  simul  excusare. 

Villam  emi.  Juga  bovum  emi  quinque; 
non  possum  venire."  Here  was  industry 
and  necessity,  indeed,  sufficient,  ene  might 
suppose,  to  justify  the  suppression  of  any 
obstacle.  Yet  we  know  what  was  their 
sentence.  The  language  of  the  moderns, 
on  this  head,  reminds  one  of  Seneca’s  ob- 
jection,  when  he  affirms  that  the  Sabbath 
day  caused  the  Jews  to  lose  almos t the 
seventh  part  of  their  lives,  and  to  suffer 
many  losses,  from  its  not  allowing  them 
to  work  incessantly ; but,  without  refer- 
ting  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Church,  to  the 
tender  affections  of  her  children,  and  to 
the  charity  of  the  rich,  which  provided 
against  the  injury  of  the  poor — surely  an 
answer  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  ancients,  the  solid  excellence  of  whose 
natural  reason  conforms  with  such  admi- 
rable  precision  to  the  principies  of  faith  ? 
The  Athenian,  in  Plato,  shows  that  the 
gods,  in  pity  for  the  laborious  life  of  men, 
determined  that  there  should  be  intervals 
of  repose  dedicated  to  their  worship,  to 
the  muses,  and  to  Bacchus ; and  hence  he 
says  the  festivals  of  religion  were  an  insti- 
tution  of  celestial  mercy.  + 

Let  any  man  contemplate  the  order  of 
society  which  succeeded  to  that  of  the 
ancient  States,  and  he  will  find  no  ground 
for  concluding  that  the  same  wants  had 
not  continued,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  Christian  liberty.  1 1 is  not 
the  interests  of  the  poor  alone  that  would 
convince  a thougbtful  and  bcnevolent  ob- 
server of  the  importance  of  the  festivals. 
How  they  stood  in  relation  to  those  things, 
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i*  sufliciently  obvious  to  every  one.  But 
ihcre  is  a race  belonging  to  a higher  clasa 
of  society  which,  I think,  would  supply 
him,  if  possible,  with  stili  slronger  argu- 
ments  for  preserving  the  ecclesixsticol  dis- 
ci pii  ne  in  till  its  integrity.  Only  let  him 
observe  what  takes  place  in  the  houses  of 
the  rich : bow  a multitudo  of  wretched 
and  inroluntary  captives  are  there  con- 
stantly  retained,  slaves  of  custom,  that 
stern,  that  unspiritual  instructor,  who  can 
I have  no  hopes  of  any  respite  from  the  erils 
| of  the  World' s vanity,  unless  from  the  in* 
terposition  of  the  Church  ; cliildren  of  a 
mysterious  and  calamitous  doom,  who  must 
perish  ia  unmingled  hitterness,  unless  the 
festival  shall  succeed,  from  time  to  time, 
to  remind  them  of  a happier  world,  and  to 
aasuage  their  thirst,  hy  presenting  them 
with  the  memory  and  the  anticipations  of 
justice.  Only  let  him  observe  that  no- 
thing  short  of  the  neceasity  of  an  univer- 
sally  recognised  ohligation  can  secure  them 
the  moral  refreshmenl  which  is  indispen- 
sahle  to  their  spiritual  existence,  and,  with- 
out  taking  imo  account  the  interests  of 
any  other  class,  methinks  he  must  arrire 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  suppression  of 
Catholic  festivals,  wherever  it  takes  place, 
and  under  whatever  circumstances,  must  be 
always  an  irremediable  calamity  to  the 
race  of  men. 

After  Anacharsis  had  visited  the  differ- 
ent States  of  Greece,  heisreported  to  have 
said  that  “ali  wanted  leisure  and  tranquil- 
lity  for  wisdom,  except  the  Lacedcmo- 
nians,  for  that  these  were  the  only  peraons 
with  whom  it  was  possible  to  bold  a ra- 
tional  conrersation."  “ The  life  of  ali  the 
other  Greeks,"  adds  Mulier,  “had  doubt- 
less  appeared  to  him  as  a restless  and 
unquiet  existence,  a constant  struggle 
without  any  ohject.”  And  it  is  curious  to 
remark  how  many  writers  have  dwelt  on 
the  tedium  and  listlessness  of  a Spartan 
life,  as  well  as  on  that  of  a Catholic  country 
which  has  retained  the  discipline  of  ages 
of  faith.  Yet  1 ,or<l  Bacon  himself  makes 
the  remark,  that,  “in  the  distribution  of 
days,  that  wherein  God  did  rest  and  con- 
template his  own  works,  was  blessed  above 
all  the  days  wherein  he  did  effect  and 
accomplish  them."* 

In  the  middle  ages,  men  were  indnstri- 
ous  and  indefatigable : unnumbered  monu- 
ments  have  they  left  behind  of  having 
passed  an  active  existence ; and  yet  we 
never  observe  them  complaining  of  the 
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number  of  ecclesiastical  festivals,  or  lament- 
ing  their  institution.  The  desire  of  every 
heart  seemed  to  be  expressed  in  that  verse 
of  the  1’salm,  "1'nam  petii  a Domino, 
hanc  requiram : ut  inhabitem  in  domo 
Domini  omnibus  diebus  vitae  meae ; ut 
videam  voluptatem  Domiui,  et  visitem 
templum  ejus."  The  prayer  of  the  min- 
strel  used  to  be,  that  every  day  in  the  week 
might  be  Sunday,*  and  Columbus  used  to 
observe  the  festivals  of  the  Church  during 
the  perils  of  his  expedition,  in  the  wildest 
parts  of  the  new  discovered  world. 

Who  wishes  to  abolish  the  festivals  of 
the  Catholic  Church?  Not  thepoor  man, 
whom  they  console ; not  the  holy  man, 
whom  they  nourish  ; not  the  meekly  learn- 
ed  man,  whose  labour  they  assist ; not  the 
artist  or  poet,  to  whom  they  supply  such 
sweet  and  glorious  visions.  But  the  Chris- 
tian  pastors  are  called  upon  to  suppress 
the  festivals,  to  gratify  a few  insolent  and 
gloomy  pedants,  who,  in  the  pride  of  their 
politica!  or  literary  fame,  mistake  genios 
for  superstition,  and  faith  for  insanity. 
Remorseless  task-masters,  who  impose 
worse  than  Herculean  labours  upon  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  thepoor;  immedi- 
ate authors  of  what  .Tschyius  ascribes,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  Furies, — 
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of  the  fortunes  that  slay  men  premature- 
ly.  Therefore,  they  say  in  their  hearts, 

“ Quiescere  faciamus  omnes  dies  festos  Dei 
a terra."t  Thou  shalt  return  no  more  to 
this  world  of  dreams,"  say  these  men  of 
false  wisdom,  in  the  same  breath  confess- 
ing  the  wretchedness  of  their  own  state, 
“Thou  shalt  return  no  more  to  this  world 
of  dreams.  Go!  forget  these  mitres  of 
Iight,  these  aureoles,  these  chants,  these 
scraphs.  The  voice  of  the  archangels  has 
finished  for  thee.  Cast  away  thy  remem- 
hrances,  thy  infinite  hopes.  Real  life  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  fancies  of 
youth.  Follow  us,  and  we  will  show  thee 
things  that  thou  hast  never  seen — the 
sourcc  dried  up,  the  rind  withered,  the 
heart  broken,  the  cnp  empty.”  Lo,  what 
a vapour  of  malediction  comes  from  morta! 
lips  1 The  earth  is  become  dark  and  cold. 

In  those  streels  where  a new  civili sation 
declares  that  God  in  sacramental  prescnce 
shall  never  pass,  the  dust  now  drinks  the 
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black  blood  of  the  citizens,  which  brings 
with  it  again  fresh  retributire  murders 
with  unforgiving  rage. 

Yes,  assuredly,  “ the  poor  man  bent  to 
the  earth,  oppressed  with  fatigue,  and  un- 
certain  whether  he  will  obtain  sufficient 
support  for  his  subsistence,  the  rich  man, 
enrrounded  withtbingsin  which  the  world 
places  happiness,  and  astonished  everv 
moment  not  to  find  himself  happy,  evcr 
striving  after  sotne  object  which  he  does 
not  possess ; the  man  cast  down  by  mis- 
fortunes,  and  the  man  intoxicated  with  a 
prosperous  success,  the  man  immersed  in 
delights,  and  the  man  devoted  to  the  at- 
tractions  of  Science,  the  powerful,  the  ob- 
scure, ali,  in  short,  find  in  every  object  an 
obstacle  against  rising  to  the  Divinity — a 
force  which  tends  to  bind  thetn  to  some- 
thing  for  which  we  have  not  been  crcated, 
to  make  them  belie  the  nobleness  of  their 
origin  and  the  importance  of  their  end.” — 
“VVhat  wisdom  then,"  exclaims  Manzoni, 
“in  the ordination  of  the  Christian  festi- 
vals,  which  gave  all  men  an  oceasion  and 
an  excitement  to  escape  from  this  state  of 
suhjection  !”* 

Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  the  mind 
was  confirmed  in  its  belief  of  all  the  facts 
of  the  Christian  religion  by  means  of  these 
institutions.  In  all  the  monuments  with 
which  they  were  surrounded,  in  the  tem- 
ples  every  where  erected,  in  the  annual 
festivals  of  the  nativity,  the  epiphany,  the 
passion,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  in  the  pentecost,  which  was  the  day  of 
soletna  mission  to  the  apostles,  men  saw, 
and  as  it  were  felt  with  their  hands,  the 
evidence  in  proof  of  their  faith ; so  that 
when  grown  up  to  maturer  years,  they 
could  no  more  douht  respecting  the  mira- 
cles  ascribed  to  Christ  and  to  his  apostles, 
than  the  facts  relating  to  the  history  of 
their  own  nation,  the  series  of  their  kings, 
or  any  other  circumstances  respecting  them. 

Had  one  only  followed  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Church  in  a Catholic  country  but 
once  during  the  passion  and  the  festivals 
of  Easter,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  impressed  the  understanding  ever 
afterwards  with  a conviction,  that  the 
events  thus  commemorated  must  have  oc- 
curret!, and  in  that  sense  at  least  to  have 
secured  the  fulfilment  of  her  desire,  where 
she  prays  that  the  receiving  of  the  paschal 
sacrament  may  ever  remain  in  our  minds. 
Thus  was  formed  that  Christian  faith  even 
in  those  who  could  not  express  its  origin 


in  ciear  words ; and  they  were  not  more 
able  to  give  a reason  for  their  conviction  of 
innumerable  other  facts,  which  they  could 
not  have  denied,  without  being  regarded 
by  all  men  as  stupid  and  insane.* 

The  moderns  read  about  our  I.ord  as 
they  do  about  any  remarkable  hiatoric 
personagc  ; Catbolics,  in  ages  of  faith,  by 
means  of  the  festivals  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church,  may  he  said  to  have  actually 
lived  with  him.  Religion  in  the  former  is 
but  a speculative  opinion  ; in  the  latter  it 
was  a real  and  personal  experience.  Cus- 
tom  served  them  better  than  innumerable 
reasons,  which,  however  solid,  cannot  be 
always  present  to  the  mind.  Metaphysical 
proofs  strike  but  little;  and  even  when 
they  do  avail  with  some,  it  is  only  during 
the  instant  while  the  demonstratiou  is  seen: 
for  in  an  hour  after,  men  fear  that  they 
were  deceived.  “ Quod  curiositate  cogno- 
verint, superbia  amiserunt.’*  The  Church, 
by  her  festivals  and  ceremonies,  imbued, 
and  as  it  were,  dyed  the  souls  of  men 
with  belief,  so  that  they  had  that  habitual 
faith,  which  Paschal  says  is  absolutely 
essential  independent  of  conviction,  since 
we  have  a body  as  well  as  a soul ; and  that 
the  senses  impel  us  to  believe  the  contrary. 

But  if  there  were  advantages  resulting 
to  the  understanding  from  the  institution 
of  the  Christian  festivals,  stili  more  were 
they  conducive  to  important  ends  in  the 
economy  of  the  interior  life,  as  directing 
the  emotions  of  the  heart  in  subordination 
to  faith.  What  are  the  poor  solitary  me- 
ditations  of  an  individual,  let  him  be  ever 
so  wise  and  holy,  if  compared  with  the 
realities  which  just  men  find  in  the  anni- 
versaries  celebrated  by  the  devout  peoplef 
At  each  recurrence  of  the  holy  time,  me- 
thinks  a sovereign  and  reviving  joy  must 
needs  rush  into  the  bosom,  and  the  sweet 
odour  of  the  remembered  Gospel  imbathe 
the  soul  with  the  fragrancy  of  heaven. 
This  resuit  was  not  left  depending  upon 
the  force  of  any  natural  and  general  law  ; 
it  was  secured  by  a number  of  positive 
exercises  connected  with  their  celebration : 
for  at  all  the  principal  feasts,  holy  exer- 
cises were  renewed,  and  the  suffrages  of 
the  saints  were  fervently  implored. 

In  cathedrals  and  parishes,  the  approach 
of  a solemn  day  might  have  been  easily 
foresoen,  by  observing  what  were  the 
numbers  that  waited  at  confessionals.  Even 
to  the  peasant,  remote  from  cities,  the 
vigil  would  be  announced  by  the  light. 
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which  threw  it  beams  far  over  wood  and 
waate,  issuing  from  the  turret  of  the  caatle 
chapel — a well-known  sign  to  him,  by 
which  he  would  know  that  at  that  tnoment 
the  inmates  were  making  holy  preparalion 
for  a blessed  tnorrow.  Every  «here,  from 
festiral  to  festi val,  men  were  always  look- 
ing  forward,  and  resolving  to  celebrate 
eoch,  as  if  it  were  to  usher  them  unto  the 
eternal  festival  of  the  future  world.*  A bove 
ali,  the  fast  of  Lent,  with  ita  repeated 
instructions,  and  the  solemn  rites  of  the 
succeeding  anniversarie*,  was  always  found 
effectual  in  sanctifying  a multitude  of  souls 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  To  celebrate  the 
least  festival  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Church,  and  in  conformity  to  her  injunc- 
tioni. was,  as  sbe  herself  expresse*  it,  “ to 
be  filled  with  the  eternal  fruition  of  the 
divinity  of  God,  which  is  preiigured  by 
the  temporal  reception  of  his  predons 
body  and  blood-"  We  see  that,  in  the 
most  solemn  cammemoration  of  the  highest 
ineffable  mysteries,  her  chief,  indeed  her 
sole  solicitude,  is  to  promote  the  virtue  of 
her  children.  This  breaks  forth  even  amidst 
the  transporta  with  which  she  prepares  to 
celebrate  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 
“ Hujus  igitur  sanctificatio  noctis  fugat 
sceleros,"  she  exclaima  at  the  benediction 
of  the  paschal  candle ; “culpas  lavat,  et 
reddet  innocentiam  lapsis,  et  maestis  lseti- 
tiam : fugat  odia,  concordiam  parat,  et 
curvat  imperia.'' 

Thus,  in  fine,  were  earthly  desires  miti- 
gated,  and  minds  trained  to  love  celeatial 
things.  Men  were  purified  from  all  vile 
inclinations,  and  enticed  to  renounce  trivial 
and  degrading  objecta  — they  acquired  an 
exquisite  sense,  and  an  ardent  love  of  what 
is  just,  in  morals  as  in  art,  in  matters  of 
religion,  as  well  as  in  all  the  relations  of 
buman  society ; and  thus  by  degrces  «'eaned 
sweetly  and  imperceptibly  from  all  that 
was  intrinsically  perishable  and  vain,  they 
were  prepared  to  arrive  at  the  great  deatiny 
of  their  nature — the  immortal  possession 
‘ of  God. 

Already  have  the  just  limits  of  this 
chapter  been  overpast,  and  yet  we  have 
stili  to  consider  the  ecclesiastical  festivals 
in  the  same  point  of  view  in  relation  to 
the  anniversaries  of  the  saints. 

in  the  Pagan  mythology,  the  honour  of 
apotheosis  was  granted  to  the  authors  of 
new  arts  and  commodities. — Ceres,  Bac- 
chus, Mercurius  ; and  with  the  modems, 
“relatio  inter  divos,"  seems  to  be  considered 
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as  dne  only  to  tbe  same  kind  of  merit,  to 
the  inventor*  of  printing,  of  steam-engines, 
of  machinery  to  facilitate  the  production 
of  articlea  of  trade,  or  of  scientific  instru- 
menta conducive  to  the  development  of 
national  industry ; in  short,  to  the  inven- 
tor* or  improvers  of  things  appertaining 
to  Vulcan  or  Decdalus.  These  are  the  j 
persons  to  whom,  as  eminently  nseful  to 
society,  the  supreme  honour  which  man 
can  attribute  unto  man  is  given  ; though, 
independent  of  all  truths  of  theology,  their 
merit  is  certainly  mixed  with  strife  and 
perturbation.  Middleton  indeed  says  ex- 
pressly,  tbat  he  would  rather  with  Pagan 
Rome  pay  divine  honours  (a  ramarkable 
expression  from  one  who  professe*  himself 
a Champion  against  idolatry)  to  the  founders 
of  empires,  than  with  Popish  Rome  to  the 
founders  of  monasteries  : “ For  my  part," 
he  says,  “ I should  sooner  be  tempted  to 
prostrate  myself  before  the  statue  of  a 
Romulus  or  an  Antonine,  than  that  of  a 
Laurence  or  a Damian.”  For  such  a judg- 
ment,  the  voice  of  mankind  during  the 
middle  ages  would  have  had  no  other  com- 
pliment  but  St.  Jerome’s  to  Vigilantius — 

“ O infelicem  hominem,  et  omni  lacry- 
marum  fonte  plangendum  !” — Well  indeed 
might  tbe  voice  of  that  ancient  society  have 
sounded  strangc  to  one  who  had  such 
thoughts,  when  in  unison  with  holy  Church 
it  besought  God,  while  making  ita  offering 
in  commemoration  of  his  saints,  that  as 
suffering  made  them  glorious,  so  devotion 
might  render  it  innocent,  through  its  Lord 
and  Redeemer.* 

But  what  skills  it  to  win  a fading  trium- 
phant laurei  out  of  the  tears  of  wretched 
men ? or  how  could  the  vain  and  sanguinary 
trophies  of  human  ambition  be  asaociated 
with  the  golden  vials  full  of  sweet  per- 
fumes,  which  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints  ? 

In  determining  the  proper  objecta  of  Hy- 
perdulia — which  is  the  Service  or  worship 
due  to  excellent  creature*,  Latria  being  the 
worship  dne  to  God  alone,  by  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  and  Dulia  being  the  Service 
due  to  orainary  creatures,  as  the  ancient 
schoolmen  distinguishedf — how  could  there 
be  a question  between  the  type  of  Middle- 
ton and  that  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  ? The 
wisdom  of  the  Church,  like  the  Minerva 
of  -Fischylu»,  required  that  nothing  but 
what  contributed  to  the  object  of  a blame- 
less  victory,  should  be  sung  to  her  favoured 
people — 
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faoia  viktjs  fifi  Kaiajt  Ar«n«wra.* 

And  as  for  the  objection  of  heredes,  if 
those  who  followed  humbly  and  persever- 
ingly  in  the  way  of  the  cross,  were  not  to 
be  hononred  by  men,  would  the  Psalmist 
have  said,  “ Mihi  nimis  honorati  sunt  amici 
tui  Deus?"  Christ  teaches  us  that  they 
are  hononred  by  God.  “ Si  quis  mihi 
ministraverit,  honorificabit  eum  Pater  meus 
qui  in  ccelis  e*t?”t  Moses  prayed  to  the 
Almighty,  saying,  “ Recordare  Domine 
Abraham,  Isaac,  et  Jacob,  servorum  tu- 
orum :”J  and  Jacob,  in  his  benediction, 
added,  “ Gt  invocetur  super  eos  nomen 
meum,  nomina  quoque  patrum  meorum 
Abraham  et  Isaac,” — “Job  autem  servus 
meus  orabit  pro  vobis,”  says  God  himself ; 
“ faciem  ejus  suscipiam,  ut  non  vobis  im- 
putetur stultitia."§ 

Justly,  therefore,  did  the  generations  of 
the  middle  ages  conclude,  that  the  inter- 
cession  of  saints  is  not  a contradiction  to 
the  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God : and 
truly  just  was  it  that  they  should  rejoice 
in  the  temporal  duty  of  commemorating 
their  victones,  when  it  was  their  prayer 
that  they  might  exuit  in  beholding  them 
for  eternity.  || 

Let  us,  however,  hear  St.  Anselm,  who 
had  such  a tender  devotion  for  the  saints 
and  for  the  mother  of  God.  “ What  other 
intercessor  can  I obtain  in  thy  presence, 
but  him  who  was  made  the  expiatory  victim 
for  sina — who  is  seated  at  thy  right  hand — 
and  who,  from  the  midst  of  the  ineffable 
glory  of  which  he  partakes  with  thee, 
implores  for  us  thy  clemency?  H e it  is 
who  is  my  advocate  with  God  the  Father ; 
he  is  that  sovereign  pontiff,  who  has  no 
need  of  sbedding  other  blood  to  expiate 
sins ; his  own  blood  shed  for  us  flows  yet 
from  all  his  wounds.— Behold,  O my  God, 
the  holy  victim — the  perfect  victim — which 
is  agreeable  to  thee.  Behold  the  spotless 
lamb,  who  kept  silence  in  presence  of  his 
shearers.  Behold  him,  who  without  having 
committed  sin,  charged  himself  with  our 
sins,  and  who  has  put  an  end  to  ali  our 
miseries  by  the  tormenta  of  his  agony  !"^[ 

Who  can  imagine,  to  use  the  language 
of  antiquity,  that  the  rich  man  buried  in 
hell  should  evince  such  solicitude  for  the 
salvation  of  his  brethren,  and  that  the  saints 
in  heaven  should  have  no  care  for  the  lot 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  stili  combating? 
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If  any  one  ashed  how  could  this  be,  he 
was  referred  to  St.  Augustin,  who  ac- 
knowledges  that  to  understand  in  what 
manner  the  martyre  hear  the  invocatione 
of  men  at  different  places  on  the  eartb, 
exceeds  the  power  of  human  intelligence.* 
If  the  especial  devotion  to  particular  saints 
at  certam  places  was  objected  to,  the 
wisdom  of  the  same  great  doctor  could 
have  been  urged  in  reply ; for  when  relat- 
ing  the  miracles  WTonght  by  St.  Stephen’s 
relics,  he  does  not  fancy  St.  Stephen  to  be 
busy,  and  ambitious  in  advancing  the 
peculiar  honour  of  his  altar,  and  promoting 
his  own  private  glory  and  worship,  in 
preference  to  his  competitore,  with  a neg- 
lect  of  the  general  advancement  of  religion 
and  piety  among  men.  It  is  besides  a 
fact  of  history,  that  while  the  bodies  of 
holy  martyre  and  saints  have  been  borne 
along  in  procession  with  the  prayera  of 
devout  people,  plagues  have  been  suddenly 
stopped ; so  that  the  anniversary  has  been 
ever  after  celebrated  with  religious  joy  in 
the  city  which  had  been  delivered.  Truly 
affecting  and  sublime  to  the  eye  of  faith  is 
the  spectacle  of  that  crowd,  which  for  nine 
days  and  nights  continually  presses  round 
the  tomb  of  a saint,  leaving  offerings  upon 
it  in  such  abundance,  that  churches  can 
be  built  without  other  means,  covering  it 
with  their  burning  tapers,  and  carrying 
away,  as  a domestic  treasure,  the  fiowers 
and  pictures  which  have  touched  it. 

In  the  constitntions  called  Apostolical, 
the  faithful  are  invited  to  visit  the  prisons 
of  the  witnesses  of  Christ,  from  the  motive 
of  being  rendered  partakers  of  their  con- 
test  by  exhibiting  their  will  towards  them. 

Of  Charlemagne  we  read,  that  he  made 
a pilgrimage  from  Rouen  to  Toure,  follow- 
ing  the  sea-shore  and  then  mounting  the 
Loire,  to  visit  the  Church  of  St.  Martin, 
for  the  sake  of  prayer.  Frodoard  and 
Glanber  make  mention  of  many  great  men 
who  repaired  to  the  tomb  of  that  glorious 
confessor.  We  read  that  the  old  hermit 
John,  wholived  in  a cave  near  the  town  of 
Sochus,  had  so  great  a reverence  for  the 
martyre,  that  he  would  often  travel  over 
the  desert  to  visit  their  shrines,  one  time 
going  to  Kphesus  to  St.  John ; at  another 
to  Euchaita  to  St.  Theodore  ; at  another 
to  St.  Thecla,  in  Seleucia  of  I sauria ; at 
another  to  St.  Sergius,  in  Saraphas ; and 
so  on.f 

By  the  ancient  laws  of  France,  the  being 
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on  a pilgrimage  in  honour  of  some  saint 
of  God,  was  a legal  plea  to  excuse  non- 
residenco  where  the  right  of  citizenship 
was  desired,  which  otherwise  could  not  be 
obtained  without  a corporal  rcsidence  in 
the  place,  from  the  festival  of  AU  Saints 
to  that  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.* 

Truly  admirable  was  the  operation  of 
that  faith  which  preserved  with  such  zeal 
the  memory  of  Cbristian  heroes,  whom  the 
Almighty  has  signalized  as  his  favourites, 
and  erowned  with  eternal  bliss.  Truly 
efficacious  was  that  honour  and  veneration 
paid  to  them  by  ali,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  rank  of  mankind.  The  anni- 
versaries  of  the  saints  kindled  wondrous 
devotion,  by  leading  the  mind  back  to  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity ; transporting,  as 
it  were,  the  Christiana  of  the  most  remote 
regions  into  the  ancient  basilicas  of  the 
martyrs  at  Rome  and  Constanti nople,  and 
thus  propagating  throughout  the  world 
the  apostolic  spirit  aud  heroic  constancy 
of  the  first  generous  champions  of  Jesus 
Christ ; exciting  men,  as  the  Church  says, 
after  their  example,  to  despise,  for  the  Jove 
of  God,  the  prosperous  things  of  the 
earth,  and  to  fear  not  its  advereity.  The 
mere  recaUing  of  such  naines  as  those 
that  occur  in  the  canon  of  the  mass,  was 
sufficient  to  establish  hearts  in  the  love  of 
God  for  ever.  In  some  ancient  liturgies, 
the  names  recited  were  more  nuinerous.  In 
the  Ambrosian,  twenty-four  martyrs  are 
named  within  the  action  ; in  the  Mozara- 
bic,  the  names  of  forty-six  are  mentioned ; 
and  in  the  ancient  Gallican  sacramentary, 
the  names  of  Hilary,  Martin,  Ambrose, 
Augustin,  Gregory,  Jerome,  and  Benedict, 
aro  added  to  those  of  the  twelve  apostles 
and  of  twelve  martyrs.  In  the  first  ages 
of  the  Church,  the  diptycha  sanctorum,  or 
anniversary  books,  were  employed  to  per- 
petuate the  names  of  the  martyre  whose 
nativities  were  commemoratcd.f  A Roman 
calendar  of  the  fourth  age  was  brought  to 
light  by  Bucherius  ;*  and  another  of  the 
second  century  by  Mabillon,  from  a manu- 
script  in  the  monastery  of  Cluny.  Al- 
though  the  uso  of  these  diptychs  of  the 
Primitive  Church  had  become  obsolete  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  people  nevertheless 
continued  to  be  no  less  familiar  with  the 
acts  of  the  martyrs.  On  each  festival, 
rythmed  sequences,  sung  before  the  Gos- 
pel,  commemorated  the  most  remarkable 
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events  in  the  history  of  the  saint ; and  it 
was  usual  to  read  publicly  in  parish 
churches  a short  account  of  his  life  and 
passion.  Thus  we  find  the  passion  of  the 
holy  martyre.  Valentine  aud  Damian, 
Bishops  of  Terracina,  divided  into  nine 
lessons,  for  the  purpose  of  being  publicly 
read  in  that  church.*  Many  legends  stili 
exist,  composed  in  old  French  rhyme, 
which  in  the  seventeenth  century  were 
generaUy  laid  aside  for  prose  narratives.f 
De  la  Barre  speaks  of  an  ancient  legend- 
ary,  which  lie  found  enclosed  within  an 
iron  grate  on  a pillar  in  the  Church  of  our 
Lady  at  Corbeil,  from  which  he  learned 
certain  events  that  had  occurred  there  in 
the  time  of  Philippe-le-Long.* 

“As  often  as  we  celebrate  the  solemn 
anniverearies  of  the  saints,”  says  St.  Ouen. 
in  his  history  of  St.  Eloy,  “ we  ought  to 
recite  something  from  their  acts  in  praise 
of  Christ  for  the  edification  of  the  Chris* 
tian  people;  since  whatever  is  laudable  in 
his  saints,  is  truly  the  gift  of  Christ.’! 

Invariably,  indeed,  do  we  find  the 
clergy  of  the  middle  ages  instructing  the 
people  with  respect  to  these  anniversaries. 
“ Brethren,”  says  an  ancient  chronicler, 
“as  often  as  we  celebrate  the  sol  em  niti  es 
of  the  saints  with  a faithful  mind,  we 
ought  to  considor,  that  as  they  conti nually 
pray  to  God  in  behalf  of  human  laboure, 
so  we  have  especial  ground  to  hope,  when 
we  are  more  particula  rly  attenti  ve  to  the 
praises  of  God  on  account  of  their  giorr. 
Therefore  we  must  take  care  with  pious 
attention,  that  what  we  extemally  signify 
in  appearancc  we  may  intemally  hold  fast 
in  truth ; and  tlien  we  shall  be  strength- 
ened  outwardly  in  work  when  within  we 
are  reformed  in  mind  : for  tlie  solemnity 
of  the  saints  is  the  salvation  and  joy  of 
the  faithful,  who  now  rejoice  for  that  in- 
vention  whence  we  are  sustained  by  hope 
on  our  journey,  that  by  the  grace  of  God 
we  may  come  to  the  society  of  those  whose 
examples  we  imitate  by  faith  and  works : 
for  they,  holding  fast  the  anchor  of  hope, 
by  desire  iinitated  Christ  in  his  death. 
and  by  the  cup  of  his  passion,  gained  the 
rewards  of  eternal  felicity.”|| 

The  readingof  the  Martyrology  suggests 
some  fine  reflections  to  holy  men.  “For 
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what  shall  we  havo  to  eay,"  says  St. 
Ephrem,  “in  that  d re  adfui  dav  of  final 
judgment,  when  the  blessed  martyrs  of 
Cbrist,  standing  near  the  throne  of  glory, 
will  show  their  wounds,  and  the  atrocious 
cruelties  which  they  have  suffered  in  their 
bodies?  We,  I say,  my  dearest  brethren, 
what  shall  we  have  then  to  show?  what 
virtues  to  produce  ? Shall  we  have  charitv 
towards  God  and  our  neighbour?  Shail 
we  have  whole  and  inviolable  faith?  Shall 
we  have  volnntary  poverty  and  privation? 
Shall  we  have  peace  and  tranquillity ? 
Shall  we  have  alms?  Shall  we  have  the 
affection  of  pity  ? Shall  we  have  the  spirit 
of  gentleness  ? Shall  we  have  pure  prayers 
— salutary  compunction,  vigils,  tears,  and 
true  penitence  ? Happy  shall  we  be  if  we 
can  then  produce  such  testimonies  ? Then 
we  shall  be  associated  in  the  choir  of  the 
8aints,  and  become  partakers  of  their 
crown.”* 

There  stili  remains  an  advantage  result- 
ing  from  the  festivals  of  the  Church — of 
which  we  have  as  yet  taken  no  notice — 
which  recommends  itself  to  the  attention 
of  those  who  cultivate  political  wisdom ; 
for  there  is  nothing  more  certain.  tlian 
that  they  contributed  to  preserve  the  tem- 
poral  order  of  society,  by  rendering  the 
people  content  with  their  position  in  tbe 
present,  and  happy  in  the  prospect  of  tbe 
future  world. 

Cardan,  speaking  in  general  of  religion, 
says  that  the  people  of  Sicnna  and  of 
Florence,  in  constructing  their  cathedrals 
with  such  marvellous  tnagnificence,  and  in 
lavishing  upon  them  ali  the  riches  of  art, 
so  that  every  part  seemed  equally  elabo- 
rate, have  given  an  example  of  wisdom  to 
the  world.  The  temple  of  St  Mark  at 
Venice  and  of  St.  Dionysius  at  Paris,  ap- 
pear  to  him  similarly  as  monumenta  of 
the  highest  wisdom.  “ Sapienter  h®c 
omnia  non  solum  pie,”  saith  he,  in  his 
elaborate  work  on  Wisdom.f 

Without  referring  to  the  supernatural 
rewards  of  eminent  piety,  it  is  ciear  that 
these  rites  and  anniversaries  caused  the 
people,  with  one  mind.  and  by  a judgment 
fruitful  in  general  utility,  to  have  loves 
and  dislikes  in  common : a compensation, 
or  rather  a remedy,  as  /Eschylus  affinns, 

“ For  many  woea  that  wait  on  mortal  life.“ 

True,  the  whole  importance  of  what  are 
styled  principies  of  taste,  as  connected 
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with  popular  manners  and  the  externa! 
order  of  life,  has  been  underrnted  by  the 
sophiste,  who  govem  the  modern  society ; 
and  that  in  proportion  as  it  was  better 
understood  and  more  clearly  demonstrated 
by  true  philosophers.  “We  must  confess,” 
says  Fries,  “that  among  the  people  of  the 
present  higher  European  cultivation  in 
general,  to  promote  this  art,  which  consists 
in  the  development  and  direction  of  senti - 
ment  and  taste  as  an  important  object  of  at- 
tention, would  appear  a folly ; and  whoever 
should  entertain  such  a desire,  would  seem 
to  have  afancy  fitted  only  for  departed  and 
distant  times : for  in  truth,  to  receive  this 
spirit  of  beauty  in  the  extemal  life,  these 
people  are  stili  too  greedy,  avaricious,  and 
warlike.  Through  greediness  and  avarice 
they  have  been  obliged  to  limit  stili  more 
and  more  the  number  of  festival  days,  in 
order  that  they  might  work,  and  collect 
the  more.  While  they  regard  murder  on 
a great  scale  as  their  necessaiy,  and  even 
as  their  heroic  work,  they  must  employ 
the  best  part  of  their  public  power  in  build- 
ing  fortresses  and  in  maintaining  armed 
idlers;  so  that,  when  root  and  branch  are 
thus  wanting,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  the  or- 
nament  of  blossom  and  flower."*  But  yet, 
without  referring  to  the  religious  opera- 
tion,  remark  only  these  popular  customs 
and  traditions  interwoven  with  them,  and 
you  will  discem  with  Marchangy,  how 
under  an  apparent  frivolity,  powerful  and 
beneficial  influences  lived  and  acted.  The 
ambition  of  men  was  satisfied  at  a small 
expense,  by  means  of  the  annual  circle  of 
domestic  fStes,  and  local  promotions : their 
passions  were  sanctified  by  immemorial 
anniversaries  and  traditions : and  thus,  in 
the  great  relatione  of  social  life,  were 
United  the  intellectual  and  sentimental 
interests  of  positive  religion,  and  the  prac- 
tical  interest  of  the  state. 

The  value  of  these  innocent  institutions 
has  been  discovered  by  the  fearful  void 
which  their  abolition  has  left  in  society. 
The  small  money  having  been  suppressed, 
only  the  great  is  put  into  circulation,  for 
which  every  one  disputes  with  confusion 
aud  rage.f 

Those  who  attac.h  importance  to  the  re- 
finement  of  a nation,  will  observe,  that 
the  cultivation  of  a taste  for  the  beauties 
of  the  popular  life,  is  inseparable  from  the 
maintenance  of  the  Catholic  ritua).  The 
reign  of  taste  in  the  extemal  social  life, 
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requires  the  retention  of  the  variet!  fornis 
of  festal  days  and  intervals  of  rest,  as  well 
as  those  of  working  days  and  times  of 
business,  with  their  various  agricultural 
and  coramercial  arrange  menta ; and  the 
history  of  mankind  shows  that  genius  can 
only  produce  ita  great  forms  in  the  open 
Service  of  the  popular  life,  and  that  every 
worthv  expression  of  the  fine  arts  must  be 
expended  in  the  Service  of  religion."* 

Certainly,  in  relation  to  the  political 
advantages  resulting  from  poetry  and  art, 
that  annual  recurrence  of  festi vals,  which 
has  so  often  been  the  therae  of  poets,  as 
with  Vida  and  Chiabrera,f  might  suggest 
iunumerable  reflections : for  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  whether,  by  means 
of  their  intrinsic  beauty,  in  general  and  in 
detail,  they  coutributed  more  to  the  intel- 
lectual  or  to  the  social  cultivation  of  man. 
Whoever  reflects  on  the  tender  and  inajes- 
tic  scenes  with  which  they  kept  the  minds 
of  the  people  familiar,  will  easily  under- 
stand  why  the  ages  of  faith  were,  in  so 
eminent  a degree,  ages  of  poetry,  which 
Novalis  calls  the  heroism  of  philosophy, 
and  of  which  philosophy  teaches  us  to 
know  the  valuc.  Doubtless  we  must  as- 
cribe much  of  the  sublimity  and  purity 
which  distinguished  the  European  imagi- 
nation,  to  the  influence  of  the  solemn  daily 
ritual,  to  that  essence  of  ideality  and  of 
supematural  joy,  which  was  inhaled  with 
the  fragrant  incense  of  the  altar.  Genius 
as  well  as  faith  was  kindled  into  a common 
flame,  by  joining,  during  Lent,  those  vast 
asscmblies  of  believers,  in  churches  whose 
very  stones  were  each  ideas — whose  vaults 
and  arches  were  so  rnany  epic  poems — 
who  met  there  by  night  to  hear  the  solemn 
rhapsodies  of  divinely  commissioned  men, 
disclosing  visions  of  the  threefold  world, 
reminding  them  of  the  passion  of  Christ, 
j the  glory  of  the  blessed  souls  in  heavenly 
paradise,  and  the  dreadful  doom  of  sin- 
ners,  for  ever  lost ! Who  could  ever 
forget  the  spectacle  of  this  devout  multi- 
tude,  retiring  in  tears  from  the  portals  of 
the  gothic-  cathedral,  under  that  infant 
moon,  which,  in  iis  fulness,  was  destined 
to  be  the  solitary  witness  of  the  stupendous 
fact  of  the  resurrection.  Truly,  genius 
was  not  without  ita  share  in  what  was 
provided  by  the  festi  vals  of  the  Church, 
for  the  beati fication  of  the  poor  in  spirit, 
for  the  exaltation  of  the  humble,  for 
the  endowment  of  the  meek,  for  the  con- 
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solation  of  mourners.  Eternal  youth  of 
the  soul ! poesy  that  never  fades  ! en- 
chantment  equal  to  that  of  childhood! 
Faith  gave  a sense  to  the  wildest  illusions; 
it  explained  the  most  strange  creations  of 
the  fond  imagination.  Nothing  in  them 
was  wholly  false.  Faith  could  revive  those 
poor  flowers  which  the  world ’s  breath  had 
withered,  could  make  them  a second  time 
raise  their  heads,  and  diffuse  their  sweet- 
ness  in  ita  bosom. 

We  have  already  surveyed  the  beauty  of 
the  divine  offices  in  general,  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  hunger  and  thirst  after  justice 
in  the  human  soul ; but  here,  in  concla- 
sion,  I would  invite  the  reader  to  view  it 
in  relation  to  the  changes  introduced  by 
the  particular  stages  of  the  revolving  year, 
and  to  remark  how  it  even  posseased  eveiy 
feature  of  the  genuine  poetic  character, 
being  univereal,  and  yet  peculiar,  definite, 
and  yet  free,  ciear,  and  yet  full  of  mys- 
tery:  so  that  the  rule  of  its  perfection. 
like  that  of  mathematics,  was  in  accord- 
ancewith  the  principle  of  unity  in  variety. 

What  a divine  beauty  in  this  solemn 
order,  which  is  unchanging,  and  yet  ever 
new!  possessing  at  the  same  time  the 
charm  of  constant  renovation  and  the 
majesty  of  eternal  repose ! What  grandeur 
in  its  steady,  irresistible  movement ! Paris 
was  stili  beholding  the  sanguinary  rage  of 
hcr  revolted  citizens ; an  armed  throng. 
with  hands  and  weapons  blood-stained, 
beat  against  the  doors  of  a church  which 
stands  near  the  scene  of  the  greatest 
slaughter,  demanding  the  clergy.  Behold 
the  vcnerable  pastor,  who  fearlessly  ad- 
vanccs  ! Are  they  appointed  by  Heaven. 
to  give  him  the  long-desired  and  now 
expected  crown?-  No:  they  come  there 
only  to  desire  that  mass  for  the  souls  of 
the  slain  should  be  celebrated  on  the 
following  day.  What  a heart  was  his, 
what  an  institution  did  he  represent,  which 
in  such  a moment  preserved  its  untroubled  j 
peacc  and  order!  “Men  and  brcthren."  I 
hecalmly  replied,  “ to-morrow is  the Lords 
day,  on  which  tho  rubric  forbids  me  to  1 
sing  a requiem ; but  I shall  consuit  the 
calendar,  and  fulfil  your  wishes  on  the 
first  vacant  feria." 

Remark  too  in  the  ritual  to  what  pro- 
found  and  matchless  taste  the  mere  sim- 
plicity  of  faith  gave  rise.  Witness  the 
ghostly  eve  of  AU-H&llow  Mass ! What 
a moment  is  that  for  intellectual  impres- 
sions  in  the  course  of  mortal  life,  when  at 
the  end  of  the  joyful  vespere  in  hoDOur 
of  all  the  saints,  after  the  “ Benedicamus 
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Domino,”  the  priest,  without  moving  from 
his  place  before  the  altar,  exchanges  his 
golden  cope  for  one  of  moumful  hue,  and 
then,  in  altered  and  soul-piercing  strains, 
entones  aloud  the  “Placebo  Domino  in 
terrA  viventium,"  which  announces  the 
commencement  of  that  da;  of  universal 
grief  and  pity,  when  the  whole  world  be- 
comes  one  supplicant  for  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  that  are  waiting  their  deliverance 
from  penal  fi  re. 

New  tlioughts  are  ever  excited  by  the 
course  divine  of  the  ecclesiastic  year. 
Whether  it  be  the  swect  vemal  season, 
which  yieldeth  joy  to  ali  breasts,  or  the 
time  when  leaves  are  fallen,  and  churches 
beaten  by  the  raging  winds,  he  who  lovcs 
the  sacred  offices,  continues  stili  as  one  in 
whom  desire  is  wakened,  and  whom  the 
hope  of  somewhat  new  to  come  filis  with 
delight.  Short  space  ensues  between  the 
holy  triumphs  of  the  host  of  Christ.  At 
one  time  it  is  the  “ Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus" 
which  doth  lay  open  the  path  that  had 
been  yeamed  for  so  long  betwixt  the 
heaven  and  earth;  at  another,  it  is  the 
“ Lauda  Sion”  which  yields  a heavenly 
banquet  to  the  raptured  soul.  Now  it  is 
the  coming  of  the  Just  One  which  holds 
in  expectance  those  who  huuger  and  thirst 
aftcr  justice.  “Horate  cceli  desuper,”  you 
hearthem  sing;  “et  nubes  pluant  justum :” 
soon  it  will  be  the  sacred  orison  on  the 
presentation  of  our  Divine  Lord  in  the 
temple : then  prayer,  that  as  those  lights 
enkindled  with  visible  fire  dispel  nocturnal 
darkness,  so  the  hearts  of  the  faithful, 
illumined  by  invisible  fire,  that  is,  the 
brightness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  be  free 
from  the  blindness  of  all  vice  ; that  their 
mental  eye  being  purified,  they  may  per- 
ceive  those  things  which  are  pleasing  to 
God  and  profitable  to  their  salvation ; so 
that  after  the  dark  perils  of  this  world, 
they  may  deserve  to  arrive  at  never-failing 
light,  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of 
the  world. 

The  office  for  the  passion  has  not  been 
changed  since  the  highest  antiquity — so 
profound  was  the  respect  of  the  Church 
for  the  early  traditions  and  ceremonies  of 
faith  connected  with  that  awful  day ! 

Here  this  discourse  miglit  well  leap  like 
one  that  meets  a sudden  interruption  to 
his  road : but  he  who  bears  in  mind  that 
the  fostivals  were  dramatic,  may  pardon 
if  it  should  extol  the  high  poesy  of  the 
sacred  strain,  and  invite  him  to  leave  the 
immortal  verse  of  Sophocles  to  witness 
the  darksome  offices  of  the  holy  week. 


The  first  sounds,  “ Quomodo  sedet  sola 
civitas  plena  populo,"  or  those,  " Exultet 
jam  angelica  turba  coelorum,"  which  an- 
nounce  the  magnificent  consecration  of 
the  paschal  candle,  will  convince  him  that 
he  has  no  loss  to  fear  by  the  exchange.  0 
gracious  virtue ! that  doth  revive,  from 
time  to  time,  the  fainting  bards  of  Sion ! 
how  is  thy  might  and  sweetness  felt,  when 
after  a long  office,  arranged  with  subtle, 
profound,  but  often  undiscemed  skill,  the 
mystic  object  of  the  mas  ter  minds  that 
composed  it  is  attained — the  soul  becom- 
ing  suddenly  present  at  the  moumful  or 
glorious  event  commemorated.  The  ab- 
sence  of  all  spiritual  refreshment  had  been 
endured  so  long  I and  lo  now,  as  if  a veil 
were  suddenly  withdrawn,  men  seem  to 
behold  every  thing  described  by  the  sacred 
penmen,  no  less  than  if  they  really  stood 
at  Bethlehem  or  on  Calvary,  seem,  like 
Thomas,  to  have  beheld  the  Bide  and  the 
feet  and  the  hands  of  Christ,  and  to  have 
heard,  like  him,  “Noli  esse  incredulus” 
from  the  Divine  lips ; and  feel  constrained, 
through  the  weakneas  produced  by  that 
intimato  sense  of  the  reality,  to  sink  to 
the  earth  in  adoration — while  the  rapt 
crowd  sings  over  them,  “ Quando  Thomas 
vidit  Christum,  pedes,  manus,  latus  suum, 
dixit ; tu  es  Deus  meus,  alleluja.” 

The  moderna  conceive  that  theae  testi- 
monies  to  the  admirable  beauty  of  the 
Catholic  ritual  are  exaggerated.  They 
flock  to  our  churches  at  all  the  principal 
anniversaries ; they  gazc  astounded  at  the 
ceremonies  of  faith ; they  admit  that  the 
music  is  of  the  highest  order:  but  their 
view  of  all  is  partial ; they  can  discem  no 
connexion  between  these  things  and  what 
is  invisible  and  infinite.  They  complam 
that  the  season  is  ili  chosen,  or  that  the 
locality  is  attended  with  disadvantagea. 
True,  the  chants,  as  the  walls  and  towers 
of  the  church,  may  be  made  an  object  of 
scientific  curiosity  and  of  philosophical 
explanation.  The  church,  as  Michelet 
observes,*  is  a gothic  museum,  which  is 
visited  by  men  of  ability.  As  they  enter 
irreverently,  and  look  round  to  praise  the 
beauty  of  the  architecture,  so  they  perform 
in  their  brilliant  assemblies  the  most 
admirable  masses  of  Hadvn  and  Mozart. 
What  gains  their  favour,  what  they  like  in 
the  church,  is  not  the  church  itself — not 
its  profound  symbolism,  which  speaks  so 
high — it  is  the  delicate  workmanship  of 
its  ornamenta,  the  fringe  of  its  mantle, 

• Hist  de  F rance,  Tom.  II.  660. 
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its  lace  of  slone,  the  difficulty  of  the  exe- 
cution ! How  little  can  these  men,  who 
discem  nothing  but  stone  and  sounds,  com- 
prehend  a Catholic  festival ! 

During  the  heroic  ages  of  our  history, 
there  would  not  have  been  wanting  some  to 
remind  them  of  the  maxim  of  chivalrous 
honour,  which  pronounces  it  unjust  for 
those  to  be  at  the  triumph  who  had  not  been 
at  the  pain.  How  should  they  be  now 
filled  ? “ You  see  then,"  says  St.  Bonaven- 
tura,  “what  joy  is  here  at  this  paschal 
feast ! Perhaps,  however,  you  have  heard, 
but  not  felt  it,  because  you  had  been  moved 
by  no  pity  in  the  time  of  the  passion.  For 
if  you  had  known  how  to  compassionate 
our  Lord,  then,  with  a mind  not  distracted 
by  secular  cares  or  superfiuous  and  curious 
studies,  you  would  now  keep  the  feast  with 
corresponding  sentiments,  according  to  the 
apostie,  who  says  that,  if  we  were  com- 
panions  in  his  sufferings,  we  shall  be  also 
partakers  of  his  consolation."  How  should 
they  experience  mystic  refreshment,  who 
have  never  known  the  blessed  thirst  ? What 
vigils  have  these  men  observed  ? With 
what  penitential  austerities  have  they  puri- 
fied  their  intelligence,  appeased  their  pas- 
sions,  sanctified  their  heart  ? They  have 
not  studied  the  mournful  symbols  of  Lent ; 
and  now  that  the  veils  are  withdrawn, 
altars  again  decorated,  and  full  choirs,  in  a 
circling  melody,  are  taking  up  the  hymns 
of  angels,  unseen,  unfelt,  unheard,  will  pass 
before  them  the  figuring  of  Paradise. 

0 festival  of  the  Resurrection  ! how  dost 
thou  imparadise  the  soul,  drawing  the  veil 
from  off  our  present  life,  and  disclosing 
visions  of  etemal  bliss  to  the  eyes  of  poor 
mortality ! Whatever  melody  sounds  sweet- 
est  here,  raight  seem  a grating  to  fatigue 
the  spirit,  compared  unto  the  sounding  of 
those  bells  of  F*aster  morn  which  awaken 
the  assurance  of  the  resurrection  in  the 
heart  of  man ! This  is  the  day  of  hope, 
the  feast  of  angelic  love,  and  of  that  friend- 
ship  which  unites  in  sweetest  bonds  of  ffater- 
nal  affection  the  wayfarers  of  human  course. 

1 did  note  once  a youthful  pair,  fellow 
students  in  the  same  city,  who  loved,  from 
time  to  time,  to  consecrate  together  these 
sacred  days  to  religion,  happy  when  they 
could  withdraw  from  the  crowd,  to  meditate 
on  the  past  and  future. 

Christian  friendship  improved  upon  the 
counsel  of  Alceus.  Itsaid  not 

“Sw  /io*  nlvt,  awrjfiat  crvvtpa,  <rv(nt<f)avT]<f>6p(i, 
2.vv  /xoi  paivoptvtp  palvto,  c rvv  auxppov i arai- 

But  rather,  “ Follow  me  to  the  altar  of  God, 
and  pray  with  me ; to  the  tribunal  of 
penance,  and  confess  with  me ; to  the  great 
sanctuary,  where  rejoicing  spirits  stand 
amazed  at  Heaven's  mercy,  and  receive 
with  me  the  Lord  of  life.” 

What  a charm  was  there  in  thus  prepar- 
ing  together  for  the  struggle  of  the  earthly 
existence,  when  both  had  the  same  passions 
to  combat,  the  same  dangers  to  traverse, 
the  same  M aster  to  serve  with  faithful  zeal! 
These  young  friends  felt  it ; and  during 
the  exercises  of  the  long  penitential  season, 
closed  by  the  Holy  WTeek,  they  loved  to 
concentrate  themselves  in  a common  sad- 
ness,  that  afterwards,  when  the  days  of 
immortal  triumph  should  arrive,  they  might 
lay  themselves  open  to  the  same  joy.  So 
together  did  they  repair  to  the  churches,  to 
adore  the  cross  ; together,  to  hear  the 
chance  of  prophecy  ; together  to  meditate, 
and  to  sing  the  Miserere  and  Vexila  Regis, 
before  the  veiled  image  of  the  Saviour. 
This  affliction  had  a taste  as  sweet  as  any 
cordial  corafort ; for  during  these  affecting 
solemnities,  they  felt  the  truth  of  that  devout 
sentence  of  Thomas  a Kempis,  that  “ it  is 
sweeter  to  be  with  Jesus  on  the  cross,  than 
without  him  in  Paradise.”  How  deeply  did 
they  understand.and  with  what  love  did  they 
contemplate  all  the  mighty  and  the  tender 
things  concealed  under  the  beautiful  Catho- 
lic forms  ? And  when  the  priest,  holding 
the  crucifix  in  his  hands,  said,  with  tears, 

“ Christiana,  behold  it,  that  cross  w'hich  you 
adore,  the  sole  treasure  and  comfort  of  the 
unhappy  upon  earth  ! Christiana,  remem- 
ber  Calvary ! * Ibi  crucifixerunt  eum.’ 

Shudder  at  the  thought  of  there  being  a 
spot  on  earth  where  the  Creator  has  been 
crucified  by  his  creatures.  Tremble,  lest 
this  terrible  inscription  should  be  for  your- 
selves  also:  ‘Here  they  crucified  him.’" 
Yes,  these  young  friends  understood  and  | 
felt  the  words  of  the  priest,  for  they,  too, 
had  been  unhappy,  and  the  charity  of  Christ 
had  urged  them  to  works  of  mercy ; and  when 
evening  came,  they  used  to  remain  longer 
on  their  knees  before  the  cross  in  silence. 

Now  the  aspect  of  all  things  bears  testi- 
mony  of  the  Passion.  After  the  raass  of 
Maunday  Thursday,  every  sound  of  earthly 
occupation  and  pleasure  ceases:  no  bell, 
no  music,  breaks  the  solemn  stillness  of  the 
mourning  city.  In  Spain,  no  carriage  is  j 
allowed  to  appear  in  the  streets ; the  king 
and  court,  with  the  meanest  subject,  going 
to  the  stations  on  foot.  “I  have  seen,” 
says  De  Bourgueville,  “ before  the  change 
of  religion,  the  devotion  of  the  people  of 
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Caen  to  be  so  great  and  ferrent,  that,  on 
the  night  between  the  Thursday  and  Good 
Friday,  both  men  and  nomen  used  to  go 
by  night,  barefoot,  to  all  the  churches,  to 
adore  our  Lord  under  the  sacramental 
species,  and  gire  their  alms  to  a multitude 
of  poor  at  the  doors  of  the  churches."* 
This  affecting  devotion  waa  encouraged  also 
by  the  indulgences  which  the  church  at- 
tached  to  its  obserrance.  It  is  stili  a prac- 
tice  obserred  in  France  to  pass  the  night 
within  the  tomb,  in  adoration  of  the  sacra- 
meutal  presence  there.  During  the  day, 
the  streets  of  cities  wonder  at  the  unaccus- 
tomed  spectacle  of  holy  recluses  and  devout 
nomen,  in  the  habits  of  their  respective 
orders,  nho  throughout  the  nhole  year,  are 
nerer  seen  beyond  their  cloisters,  excepting 
on  this  occasion.  At  Genoa,  tnenty-one 
eonfraternities  of  deroat  laics  proceed  in 
procession  after  respers,  to  the  sepulchre 
of  the  metropolitan  church,  carrying  light- 
ed  tapers,  crosses,  and  rarious  mystic  em- 
blems  curiously  wrought,f 

These  tno  friends  repair  non,  in  the 
dusk  of  erening,  to  the  sepulchre,  to  chant 
the  Stabat  Mater  nith  the  tribe  of  holy 
mourners,  nho  make  the  solemn  raults  re- 
sound  nith  a melody  most  sfteet  and  sad. 
Why  did  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre  feel  him- 
self  so  profoundly  mored  on  these  occasions, 
by  seeing  a young  peasant  maiden  leare 
hcr  companions,  and,  nhen  erery  one  was 
at  a distance,  kneel  doarn,  and,  nith  joined 
hands  and  eyes  raised  to  hearen,  make  her 
prayer,  and  then  put  her  piece  of  money 
into  the  piate  which  nas  at  the  foot  of 
Calrary  ? What  is  it,  in  sanctity,  nhich 
mores  us,  and  nhy  does  the  rien  of  it  make 
the  tears  gush  from  our  eyes  ? I know  not. 
Philosophy  can  teach  nothing  bere : lore 
alone  comprehends  nhat  is  mystic  in  the 
details  of  lore;  and  man,  when  not  de- 
prared,  is  a being  of  religious  lore.  Here 
sing  those  saintly  sistere  of  Christ's  family, 
whose  countenances  hare  so  often  enablcd 
paintcrs  of  old  to  impart  to  their  female 
heads  that  more  than  ideal  snectness  nhich 
ne  behold  in  those  of  Benozzo  on  the  nalls 
of  the  Campo  Santa  at  Pisa.  Here  they 
raise  the  sympathizingstrain,  which  condoles 
with  the  blessed  Mary,  till  suddenly  their 
tears  choke  the  words, — 

“Like  to  the  lark, 

That,  warbling  in  the  air,  expatiates  iong, 

Then,  trilling  out  his  last  sweet  melody, 

Drops  satiate  nith  the  aweetaeas.‘‘J 

* Lcs  Becherches  et  Antiquitas  dc  Is  Ville  de 
Caeu.  + Italia  Sacra,  V.  834. 

J Dante,  Farad.  XX. 


This  dropping  oif,  through  pity,  of  the 
sneetest  and  most  hearenly  roices,  nhile 
the  solemn  procession  mores  on  through 
the  crond,  has  an  orerpowering  effect.  It 
indicates  that  the  souls,  of  nhich  these  nere 
only  the  expression,  hare  been  dissolred  by 
the  nords  of  that  dirine  hymn.  I used  to 
discorer  these  aflectionate  persons  bowed 
down,  nith  faces  in  the  dust,  nhose  hearts, 
too  full  for  music  to  gire  them  relief,  found 
it  now  in  the  secret  flow  of  delicious  tears  ; 
and  there,  too,  oft  hare  I been  one  of  many 
who  could  not,  to  the  end,  endure  the  har- 
mony  of  that  unearthly  strain. 

The  profound  and  intense  feeling  with 
nhich  the  laity  of  the  middle  ages  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Church  during  the 
commemoration  of  the  Passion  may  be  wit- 
nessed  in  many  remarkable  episodes  of  his- 
tory.  In  the  year  11203,  after  the  defeat 
of  John  de  Courcy,  at  Downpatrick,  by  Sir 
Hugh  de  Lacy,  that  nobleman  offered  the 
single  combat,  which  the  latter  declined 
accepting,  at  the  same  time  promising  a 
large  reward  for  his  person,  alire  or  dead. 
This  offer  proring  ineffectual,  he,  in  the 
next  place,  practised  secretly  with  some  of 
the  followers  of  de  Courcy,  who  nere  pre- 
vailed  upon  by  bribes  to  betray  their  master. 
Haring  chosen  their  opportunity  when  he 
was  doing  penance  near  the  church  of  Down- 
patrick on  Good  Friday,  on  nhich  day, 
yearly,  say  the  annals,  he  wore  no  arms, 
but  was  wholly  given  to  dirine  contempla- 
tion,  and  used  to  walk,  all  solitary,  round 
that  church-yard,  they  rushed  upon  him, 
killed  some  of  his  relinue,  amongst  them 
two  sons  of  Armoric  de  St.  Laurence,  who 
attempted  to  defend  their  uncle.  De  C ourcy, 
honerer,  with  his  usual  prowess,  seizing  a 
wooden  cross  which  stood  in  the  church- 
yard,  maintained  an  obstinate  contest.  He 
was  at  length,howerer,  orerpowered,  bound, 
led  captive  beyond  the  seas,  and  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of 
London. 

But  the  day  of  the  resurrection  ap- 
proaches  : it  ia  already  anticipated  in  the 
office  of  Holy  Saturday.  Since  yesterday, 
there  is  a change ; there  is  an  expectation 
of  some  mighty  joy.  The  nalls  are  no 
longer  hung  nith  wceds  of  mourning : the 
beauty  ofpainting,  thesplendour  ofmarbles, 
the  lustre  of  illumined  gold,  again  inrolre 
men  in  the  strife  of  rision.  It  is  no  longer 
the  Miserere  and  the  Stabat : it  is  a prayer 
that  we  may  so  be  inflamed  with  hearenly 
desires  through  this  Paschal  solemnity,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  arrire  with  pure  minds 
at  the  festiral  of  perpetual  light.  Forms 
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of  hope  and  victory  are  beheld ; the  erao- 
tions  are  too  powerful  for  words : the  only 
language  is  symbolic.  The  light  of  Christ 
is  raised,  and  thrice  the  prostrate  crowd 
adores.  At  length  the  Church  breaks  forth 
in  the  extatic  cry,  " Let  tho  angelic  choir 
of  heaven  now  rejoice  : let  the  divine 
mysteries  rejoice ; and  let  the  trumpet  of 
salvation  sound  for  the  victory  of  so  great 
a King.  Let  the  earth,  also,  rejoice,  illu- 
mined  with  such  splendour,  and  enlightened 
with  the  brightncss  of  the  eternal  King. 
Let,  also,  our  mother,  the  Church,  be  glad, 
adorned  with  the  brightness  of  so  great  a 
light;  and  may  the  temple  resound  with 
the  loud  voices  of  the  people.  Wherefore, 
1 beseech  you,  most  dear  brethren,  who  are 
here  present  at  the  wonderful  brightness  of 
this  holy  light,  to  invoke  with  me  the  mercy 
of  Almighty  God.” 

What  tongue  can  express  the  admirable 
beauty  of  the  office  on  this  great  day  ? 
What  bumility  may  not  be  learned  in  the 
mighty  triumph,  when  he  to  whom  the 
benediction  of  the  Paschal  candle  is  assigned, 
pronounces  himself  at  that  moment  un- 
worthy  to  be  a Levi  te  ? With  what  pro- 
found  and  tranquil  joy  does  the  soul  of  man 
hear  those  celebrated  and  wondrous  words, 
“ 0 certe  necessarium  ! 0 felix  culpa  !” 

Hitherto  the  harmony  has  been  alone  of 
voices;  but  now  comes  forth  the  majestic 
priest,  vested  in  gorgeous  chasuble,  with 
solemn  company,  to  sing  the  mass  of  this 
triumphant  night.  Now  again  rises  to  the 
highest  vault  the  fragrant  cloud,  through 
which  pierces  the  tremulous  lustre  of  innu- 
merable  tapers.  AU  is  adoration,  holy  rap- 
ture ; and  yet  stiU  there  is  an  expectation, 
for  the  choir  has  not  resumed  its  office. 
But  the  moment  is  come,  the  moment  so 
long  desired,  of  announcing  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  human  redemption  and  the  fulness 
of  he&venly  joy.  Inflamed  with  a seraphic 
ardour  of  spirit,  the  priest,  with  outstretched 
arms,  entones  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  and 
then  earth  and  heaven  seem  United:  the 
bells  are  rung ; they  munnur  in  the  lofty 
lowers  ; the  roar  of  distant  cannon  answers 
them  ; while  within  the  church,  the  majestic 
swell  of  organs  and  the  burst  of  the  long 
silent  choir  seem  to  dissolve  innumerable 
souls  in  the  ecstacy  of  heaven.  As  Dante 
says  of  that  loud  hosanna  which  was  sung 
in  Paradise,  “ it  is  such  a sound  as  must 
leave  desire,  ne'er  after  extinct  in  human 
breasts,  to  hear  renew’d  the  strain.”* 

But  now  the  Church,  having  sung  her 
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treble  alleluja,  hastens  to  dismiss  her  chil- 
dren,  that  they  may  prepare  themselves  for 
the  ensuing  dav.  She  briefly  salutes  the 
Virgin  Mother,  and  sings  “ Regina  c 
lrntare  alleluja.”  Nothing  can  better  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  every  faithful  heart, 
than  those  broken  artless  lines,  where  each 
word  is  joy  and  love,  terminating  with  the 
same  “ allelujah,”  indicating  by  their  sitn- 
plicity  the  overflowing  of  gratitude. 

With  many,  the  happiest  moment  of  life 
seemed  to  be  that  when  the  priest  sung  on 
this  day  the  “ Ite  missa  est,  allelujah,  alle- 
lujah.”  Leaving  the  church,  each  one 
retumed  to  his  home  through  thronged 
streets,  with  swelling  bosom,  and  eyes 
diffused  in  tears,  and  looks  that  showed  the 
hope  of  life  eternal  on  his  mind  imprinted  ; 
and  with  a heart  so  moved  by  vehemem 
affection,  that  he  would  gladlv  enfold  within 
his  arms  every  stranger  that  passed  by,  as 
the  prisoner  embraceth  his  feUow  captives 
when  tidings  are  broughtof  their  approaching 
deliverance.  These  emotions,  which  every 
one  feels  within  himself,  were  permitted  j 
formerly  to  have  actually  a corresponding 
expression,  as  Leo  Allatius  witnesseth  : — 

“ When  all  who  are  in  the  church,”  saith 
he,  “have  followed  the  exomple  of  the 
priests,  and  have  mutually  embraced  with 
devout  kisses,  the  same  manifestations  of  : 
spiritual  affection  are  exchanged  even  with- 
out  the  church.  During  the  three  days  of 
the  Resurrection,  and  even  louger,  all  per- 
sona embrace  each  other  on  meeting : the 
men  embrace  inen ; the  women,  women ; , 
boys  only  observe  no  order,but,  with  tumul- 
tuous  joy,  give  and  receive  a thousand 
kisses.  And  thus  the  whole  Christian 
people,  laying  aside  hatred,  and  reconciled 
with  a kiss,  is  united  together  iu  one  bond 
of  love.,,#  During  that  night,  in  the  third 
century,  the  streets  of  cities  were  illumi- 
nated,  so  as  to  be  as  lightsome  as  in  the 
day  ; torches  and  lamps  cast  their  bcams  in 
every  spot.f  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  speaks 
in  rapture  of  the  beauty  of  this  mystk 
rejoicing.J  Nevertheless,  whether  it  be  in 
consequence  of  the  suspension  which  at 
present  takes  place  frorn  the  office  having 
been  forestalled,  or  from  sorne  general  prin- 
ciple  of  our  spiritual  life,  certain  it  is  that 
the  soul,  during  the  intervening  hours,  seems 
to  experience  a strange  interior  stmggle,  as 
if  it  were  uneasv  at  the  prospect  of  being 
fully  consoled  on  earth. 

• De  Hebdom.  et  Domin.  Gnec.  c.  22. 
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It  was  so  sweet  a thing  to  monm  at  the 
foot  of  the  erosa  of  Christ ! Who  would 
not  have  stood  for  ever  there,  and  forgotten 
his  own  hopes  of  a resurrection,  to  have 
wcpt  with  Mary,  and  to  have  gazed  for  ever 
upou  that  amuzing  spectaclo  of  woc  and 
pity  ? The  world,  in  which  this  enormous 
act  was  perpetrated,  is  not  the  proper  place 
for  gladness : in  heaven,  joy  is  associated 
with  perfection  ; here  it  seems  to  be,  at  the 
best,  a doubtful  emotion,  and  rather  a thing 
of  guilt  and  shaine.  Therefore  it  is  that 
the  Church  tempera  her  sweet  with  bitter- 
ness ; for  even  this  inosl  triumphant  festival 
breathes  a mystic  joy  mixed  with  abundant 
sorrow.  The  eyes  are  hardly  dry  with 
which  we  contemplated  the  spectacle  of  tbe 
crois,  and  the  strains  of  the  Stabat  Mater 
stili  seem  to  rise  around  us,  when  we  are 
invited  to  sing  allelujah  with  rejoicing  souls. 
Great  is  the  gloiy  of  the  mighty  triumph, 
but  the  couiuenance  continues  pale,  the 
cbeeks  are  stili  stained  with  tlie  tears  wbich 
flowed  at  the  sad  sight ; and  with  a kind  of 
inexplicable,  strange  desire,  the  heart  stili 
seems  to  cling  to  the  office  of  a rnoumer. 
We  find  it  recorded  in  history,  that  these 
feelings  were  experienced  by  the  men  of 
the  middle  ages : — “ I used  to  minister  to 
him  when  he  celebrated  the  diviue  myste* 
ries,"  says  an  ancient  writer,  dcscribing  the 
character  of  Lucas,  electod  Archbishop  of 
Cosenza,  in  Calabria,  in  the  year  1204 ; 
“ I heard  him  sav  once,"  he  continues, 
“ that  he  never  felt  lighter  throughout  the 
whole  year,  than  during  tho  liftecn  days  of 
the  Passion  ; so  that  he  used  always  to 
grieve  when  they  were  finished.”* 

But  the  day  of  the  ResurTection  is  come : 
the  silence  of  the  first  dawn  is  brokeu  by 
the  toll  of  solemn  bells ; crowds  already 
throng  the  streets ; there  is  a solemn  pro- 
cession  to  the  tomb  : the  churches  can 
hardly  contain  the  faithful.  Christ  is  risen 
indeed,  and  bas  appeared  to  his  disciples. 

The  church  now  displays  all  the  treasures 
of  rare  and  beauteous  kind  with  which  the 
piety  of  the  people  has  adorued  her.  Thus 
Paul,  the  deacon,  mentions  that  the  holy 
Bishop  Masma,  in  his  church  at  Merida, 
ordered  the  most  precious  vestments  of  gold 
and  silk  cloth  to  be  used  in  the  Easter 
festivals.  As  through  streams  of  sun-liglit 
is  seen  a flower-besprinkled  meadow,  so  now 
on  evety  side  we  see  bright  fair  forms, 
legions  of  splendours,  on  whom  buming 
rays  shed  lightnings.  It  is  the  day  of 
saintly  pomp,  expressive  of  tho  deep  things 
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which  are  below,  from  mortal  eye  so  hiddeu, 
that  they  have  in  belief  alone  their  evidence. 
O ye,  in  blissful  fellowship  admitted  to  the 
supper  of  the  blessed  Lauib,  to  drink  of 
the  fount  wheuce  flows  what  most  ye  crave ! 
Io,  it  is  the  great  day  of  the  adorable 
Eucharist.  Let  other  inen  beware  and 
tremble,  who  have  not  that  credence  on 
which  is  founded  every  virtue.  Say,  incou- 
sistent  utterers  of  current  coin,  who  would 
be  Christians  without  failh,  who  will  not 
confess  your  Saviour  piesent  in  the  sacia- 
mental  elements,  because  you  have  not 
demonstration  physical,  would  you  have 
acknowledged  your  God  during  the  lato 
days  in  the  person  of  a poor  crucified  car- 
penter,  bleeding  on  au  ignominious  cross, 
suturated  with  opprobrious  insulta  ? See, 
theu,  to  what  a distauce  your  unribbed  bark 
is  driven,  if  once  you  hoist  a sail  before  this 
falal  blast,  which  has  scallered  so  tnany 
before  you  over  the  immeasurable  ocean  of 
evil,  there  to  perish  unseeu  for  ever ! 

And  now  where  shall  I find  words  to 
speak  of  tho  assembly  of  disciples  to  com- 
memorate, after  twelve  or  eighteen  cen- 
turies, this  stupendous  and  adorable  mystery 
of  a dead  God  risen  ! O what  mortal  tongue 
can  describe  such  a festival ! It  is  unlike 
any  thing  else  that  mortal  eye  beholds : it 
is  a Symbol,  it  is  an  auticipation  of  heaven  ; 
for  it  leaves  nothing  present  to  the  mind 
but  the  fulfilmcut  of  all  justice  and  the 
reign  of  everlasting  peacc.  To  which  ever 
side  you  turn,  you  behold  some  image  of 
Paradise,  some  victorious  trophy  won  from 
death,  some  proof  of  things  not  seen ; every 
where  you  behold  devout  people,  haslening 
to  assist  at  the  solemnity  : all  is  movement 
and  reunion.  In  all  other  places,  to  a 
philosophic  eye,  a crowd  of  human  beings 
is  associated  with  mournful  or  fearful  re- 
flcclions : its  presnece  brings  fatigue,  dis- 
gust,  or  terror.  Here,  it  is  felt  as  a 
benediction  ; it  brings  refreshment,  delight, 
and  courage.  Some  persons  may  be  dis- 
cerued  in  meditative  mood,  leaning  over 
the  gallerics  along  the  up]>er  walls  of  the 
temple,  listening  to  the  mighty  sound,  like 
the  distant  murmur  of  the  sca,  which  rises 
to  thein  from  the  mere  tread  of  the  multi- 
tude  below,  and  apparenlly  indulging  in  the 
deep  and  soothing  refiections  which  it  is  so 
capable  of  inspiring.  In  short,  whatever 
is  seen  or  heard  is  cheering  and  ravishing : 
the  place  itself  is  full  blessed  ; it  would  be 
well  to  drop  dead  in  it.  As  the  Church 
herself  sings,  this  place  is  made  by  God, 
an  inestimable  sacrament,  irreprehensiblc. 
Here  the  crinies  and  follies  of  the  race  of 
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men  are  forgotten  ; here  the  countless  sor- 
rows  of  human  life  end.  1 1 is  a place  alike 
for  mourners  and  for  those  who  rejoice. 
Prophecy  is  seen  accomplished  here.  AII 
the  families  of  the  nations  are  adoring 
in  the  sight  of  God.  AII  these  old  men, 
ali  these  young  men,  ali  these  mothers, 
these  maidens,  these  children,  who,  from 
the  bottom  of  their  souls,  have  poured  out 
so  many  tears  for  the  sufferings  of  Christ : 
behold  them  no w to-day  consolet! , consoled 
with  abundunce  of  bliss,  filled  with  mys- 
tical  vows  and  joy.  It  is  as  if  what 
blessed  John  beheld  in  vision  had  now 
been  accomplished  upon  earth  : it  is  as  if 
God  himself  had  wiped  away  ali  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  men ; as  if  there  was  no 
more  death,  nor  grief,  neither  lamentation 
nor  sorrow  any  longer,  from  the  former 
things  having  passed  away  at  the  voice  of 
him  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  saying,  i 
" Behold,  I make  ali  things  new.*’ 

And  the  two  young  friends  went  to- 
gether,  at  the  voice  of  their  sweet  and 
precious  guide,  to  be  refreshed  with  these 
sacred  dews.  Ali  within  was  purified  and 
culm  : no  idea  of  the  world  to  obscure  the 
bright  lustre  of  their  holy  thoughts, — the 
past  atoned  for,  and  the  future  in  the 
pledge  of  mercy  sure.  Then  did  they 
pray  fervently  and  long  for  each  other  : 
they  prayed  also  for  their  families,  for  ali  i 
their  brethren  in  Jesus  Christ,  and,  above 
ali,  for  such  as  were  not  given  to  God, 
whose  understanding  had  a thirst  for  truth, 
and  had  not  been  refreshed,  whose  hearts 
had  a craving  for  justice  and  happiness, 
and  had  remained  empty. 

How  beautiful  and  how  holy  must  have 
been  that  union  of  two  young  men,  sup- 
plicating,  to  aid  their  intelligence,  the 
Divine  intelligence,  to  enable  them  to 
resist  the  corrupting  torrent  of  the  evil 
days  on  which  their  lot  had  cast  them, 
and  aspiring  with  ali  their  souls  to  the 
Divine  love,  that  they  might  be  instru- 
mental  in  communicating  it  to  others ! 
Admirable  power  of  religion  in  friendship  ! 
sublime  sanctihcation  of  friendship  by  re- 
ligion ! Wondrous  mystery  of  the  Eucha- 
ristic  union  ! To  yield  angelic  love  in 
breasts  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  hope  immor- 
tui in  creatures  doomed  irreprievably  to 
die ! 

It  is  evening,  and  vespers  are  now  with 
exultation  sung.  Some  writers  have  ex- 
pressed  surprise  that  there  should  be  no 
hymn  for  Easter : but  methinks  in  this 
very  omission  one  must  feel  that  there  is 
something  in  accordance  with  the  astonish- 


ment  which  such  a mystery  creates  in- 
human  breasts.  Yet  not  without  soul- 
inspiring  strains  breathing  the  love  of 
angels,  does  the  Church  leave  the  faithfol 
audiences  on  the  evening  of  this  great  day, 
and  on  those  which  succeed  it  through 
the  octave ; for  at  the  benediction,  when 
golden  altars,  resplendant  as  the  sun,  fire 
the  highest  vaults  of  the  temple,  the  “ 0 
filii  et  filim"  is  chanted  from  above,  as  if  by 
an  angelic  chorus,  making  heaven  and  earth 
copartner8  in  its  joy. 

No,  I should  ne  ver  finish,  were  I to 
describe  the  festivals  of  the  t hurch  in  all 
the  mystic  grandeur  and  pathetic  tender- 
ness  of  their  detail,  or  were  I to  express 
all  the  indications  of  profound  thought  and 
of  ecstatic  rapture  with  which  they  were 
received  and  celebrated  in  the  ages  of  faitb. 
If  a feeling  of  regret  at  the  shortness  of 
the  earthly  course  were  ever  admissible  to 
a Christian,  methinks  it  might  arise  from 
a wish  to  have  celebrated  oftener  these 
great  festivals,  to  have  meditated  oftener 
on  these  stupendous  mysteries,  ere  death 
his  fatal  term  should  prescribe,  and  faith 
be  changed  into  possession.  Life  is  clearly 
too  brief  to  enable  us  to  enjoy  the  thou- 
sandth  part  of  the  sublime  and  rapturons 
emotions  which  they  are  capable  of  yielding 
to  our  nature.  But  these  are  themes  for 
men,  who  are  of  angels  taught,  of  heaven 
inspired  with  gifts  of  the  highest  muse, 
and,  as  one  of  ancient  fame  hath  said,  in 
circumstances  similar,  “ for  me,  sitting  here 
below  in  the  cool  element  of  prose,  a mor- 
tui thing  nmongst  many  readers  of  no  em-  | 
pyreal  conceit,"  to  attempt  to  develope  | 
them  is  presumptuous  and  vain. 

Durandus  wrote  his  austere  complaints 
on  the  insensibility  of  men  to  the  subbme 
symbolism  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  in  the  age  when  Chris- 
tian art  shone  with  so  much  splendour, 
when  an  enthusiastic  and  spiritualized  so- 
ciety  pushed  forward  with  all  its  efforts 
towards  a marvellous  ideal,  and  sought  to  1 
escape  from  the  realities  of  terror,  by  sym-  I 
bolizing  life.  Oh,  if  he  had  lived  in  later  j 
times,  no  one  would  accuse  him  of  rigorism,  j 
and  of  having  merited  the  satiric  epitaph 
composed  for  him  by  his  enemies, — 

“ Durus^Durandus  jacet  hoc  sub  marmore  duro." 

Justly  would  he  have  wept  on  beholding 
ages  of  prosaic  dulness,  of  reactions  full  I 
of  hatred  and  of  avaricious  industry,  when 
men  had  lost  the  sense  of  religious  art, 
and  had  grown  to  regard  the  temples  of 
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their  fathers  and  the  ceremonies  of  faith 
as  the  hieroglyphic  traces  of  a former 
rrorld.  These  rites  and  commemorations 
were  instituted,  as  the  sacred  Scriptures 
were  written,*  that  men  might  believe; 
and  now  that  the  inference  of  Duna  Scotiis 
is  rejected,f  and  theology  is  rednced  to 
liare  action,  resting  upon  no  philosophy  of 
life  ; when  men,  loving  vanity  and  seek- 
ing  after  lies,  desire  rather  that  they  may 


not  believe,  and  that  a pompons  affectation 
of  virtne  should  uphold  the  civilization 
which  is  to  exclude  the  manners  of  Catho- 
lic  ages,  we  need  only  conclude  that  the 
boasted  progress  of  society,  whatever  their 
most  subtle  doctor  may  affirm  in  its  nraise, 
is  in  truth  nothing  more  tban  a verincation 
of  the  sentence  of  St.  Augustin,  “ Omnis 
creatura  mutabilis,  solus  Deus  immuta- 
bilis.”* 


CHAPTER  IX. 


}UCH,  then,  is  the  evi- 
dence  furnished  by  the 
institution  and  observ- 
ance  of  the  Catholic  rites 
. and  festirals,  and  by  the 
whole  history  of  the  Ro- 
man  I .iturgy.  Thus  was 
the  mystic  society  which  had  been  diffused 
over  the  World  impelled  by  a secret  and 
insatiable  thirst  to  seek,  in  the  S)’mbolic 
representation  and  commemoration  of  things 
invisible,  a more  perfect  union  with  justice 
than  could  be  obtained  by  an  application 
to  the  realities  of  the  present  external 
nature.  Incidentally,  it  is  true,  we  have 
been  led,  during  the  investigation,  to  wit- 
ness  many  proofs  of  the  piety  of  the  middle 
ages ; but  we  should  hardly  have  a full 
conception  of  the  prevalence  and  intensity 
of  the  blessed  thirst,  if  we  were  not  to 
direct  ourattention  expressly  in  conclusion 
to  this  point,  in  order  to  obserre  what  a 
general  spirit  of  devotion  existed  during 
this  long  period  of  the  history  of  man. 

Every  act  of  pure  morality,  and  every 
thougkt  of  true  greatness, — whatever  can 
serve  the  necessities  or  exalt  the  dignity 
of  human  nature, — all  that  excites  the 
genius  of  the  artist,  or  impels  the  poet  to 
develope  the  ideal  fornis  of  his  imagination 
in  harmonious  words, — must  arise  from 
that  secret  thirst  after  justice,  which,  from 

* Josa.  XX.  e In  Lib.  Scntent.  Prolog.  IX.  4. 


being  inherent  in  the  soul  of  man,  is  aug- 
mented,  directed,  and  finally  satisfied  by 
grace.  “All  onr  inclinations,”  says  Nova- 
lis, “ appear  to  be  nothing  but  religion  in 
some  sense  or  other.  The  heart  seems  as 
if  it  were  the  religious  organ.  Perhaps 
the  highest  produce  of  the  productive  heart 
is  nothing  but  heaven."f  Morality,  even 
in  the  sense  of  natural  reason,  as  expressed 
by  the  ancient  philosophers,  recognises  the 
supreme  pre-eminence  of  devotion  above 
every  other  obligation.  Cicero  sums  up 
the  duties  of  man  in  this  order ; the  first 
being  what  he  owes  to  the  gods ; the  second, 
what  are  required  by  his  country ; and  the 
third,  what  he  must  fulfil  towards  his 
parents.  J It  is  needless  to  remark  that 
the  Christinn  philosophy  places  piety  in 
the  vnn,  since  it  declares  that  from  that 
source  every  meritorious  action  must  take 
rise  ; but  what  I have  engaged  to  show  in 
this  place  is  the  conformity  between  this 
axioni  and  the  manners  of  society  during 
the  middle  ages,  which  when  viewed  in 
this  particular  point  of  view,  will  appear 
more  than  ever  justly  entitled  to  the  desig- 
nation  of  “Ages  of  Faith.”  The  propo- 
sition  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the 
words  used  by  a modern  autlior,  in  other 
respects  of  no  great  weight,  but  which  will 


• Dc  T linit.  VI.  6. 
t Schriften,  II.  306 
t De  Officiis,  Lib.  I.  45. 
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I answer  our  immediate  purpose  sufficiently 
I well,  since,  in  the  eyes  of  his  contempora- 
ries,  of  whose  opinions  he  is  the  steady 
advocate,  they  must  possess  the  merit  of 
unquestionable  impartiality  : — “ The  mid- 
dle  ages,”  saith  he,  “ were  more  distin- 
guished  by  a religious  character  than  any 
other  period  of  which  the  history  of  the 
world  makes  mention  ; and  this  feature, 
which  belonged  to  society  in  general,  was 
the  property  of  almost  all  its  individual 
members,  imbuing  the  light  love-strain  of 
the  minstrel  with  its  deeper  pathos,  giving 
a soft  and  solemn  beauty  to  many  of  the 
customs  of  domestic  intercourse,  and  blend- 
iug  the  soldier's  dream  of  glory  with  one 
of  immortality  and  heaven."  So  far  this 
writer,  speaking  as  to  the  general  fact, 
which,  however,  is  better  stated  in  the 
following  words,  by  a French  historian: — 
“In  the  abyss  of  the  Passion  lies  the 
thought  of  the  middle  age.  This  age  is 
wholly  contained  in  Christianity,  as  is 
Christianity  in  the  Passion.  Literature, 
art,  the  different  developments  of  the 
human  mind  from  the  third  to  the  fifteenth 
century,— all  is  suspended  on  this  eternal 
mystery."* 

We  may  remark  here,  in  confirmation 
of  the  literal  truth  of  this  statement,  that 
it  was  not  merely  on  the  sixth  feria  of  the 
great  week  that  the  faithful  people  of  the 
middle  ages  commemorated  the  mysterious 
day  on  which  man  was  made  and  redeemed : 
throughout  the  whole  year,  it  was  observed 
as  a day  of  abstinence  and  retirement,  and 
in  many  places  there  were  ceremonies  and 
other  usages  expressly  instituted  in  me- 
mory  of  our  Lord's  passion.  Ferdinand  de 
Bazan  ordained  that,  on  every  Friday,  in 
order  to  remind  the  people  of  the  death  of 
the  Saviour,  at  the  sixth  and  ninth  hour, 
the  bells  of  the  churches  of  Palermo  should 
toll  with  a lugubrious  sound  :f  and  in  the 
bishopric  of  Itatisbon,  as  also  in  many 
other  dioceses,  the  great  bells  were  simi- 
larly  tolled  at  nones,  on  Friday ; on  hearing 
which,  the  prayer,  “ Respice  in  me  Deus,” 
or  the  psalm,  “ Deus,  Deus  meus,  respice 
in  me,”  or  some  other  supplication,  was 
; repeated  by  every  tongue,  and  indulgences 
j were  attached  to  this  devotion.  In  Milan, 

! there  were  no  fewer  than  nineteen  confra- 
ternities  of  laymeu,  under  the  title  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  whose  especial  object  was  to 
erect  and  repair,  throughout  the  province, 
monuments  that  would  constantly  recall 

• Miehelct,  Hist.  de  Francc,  I.  637. 

+ Sicilia  Sacra,  Not.  I.  262. 


to  the  minds  of  the  people  the  cross  and 
passion  of  their  Redeemer.* 

Man,  in  Paradise,  feli  from  innocence 
through  the  tempta tion  of  a foreign  enemy ; ! 
and,  on  earth,  he  falis  from  grace  through 
the  infiuence  of  his  brethren.  Uke  one 
individual,  society  itself  experiences  these 
awful  moral  vicissitudes  : it  falis  like  one 
man,  generally,  by  a gradual  and  imper- 
ceptible  progress  of  degradation.  “ For,” 
says  St.  Odo,  in  his  Collations,  “as  we  do 
not  perceive  in  what  manner  the  beauty 
of  the  body  changes  in  old  age,  so,  also, 
our  mind,  we  being  unaware,  frequently  is 
bent  from  the  state  of  rectitude  and  fiom 
the  form  of  religion,  unconsciously  grows 
old,  and  decays  according  to  the  words, 
‘Traxerunt  me,  et  non  sensi/ ”f  Indif- 
ference  to  religion,  in  its  progress  through 
society,  advances  like  the  hand  of  a dock, 

“ Quam  progredi  non  videmus,  progressam 
autem  videmus.” 

Could  the  men  of  former  ages  be  per- 
mitted  again  to  visit  the  regions  in  which 
they  had  once  thought  that  faith  had 
taken  imperishable  root,  great  would  be 
their  astonishment  ! They  would  hear, 
indeed,  on  all  sides,  even  from  those  whose 
cheeks  were  not  yet  clothed  with  down, 
much  boast  of  reformation  and  morali ty, 
renovated  light,  and  evangelic  lore ; but 
what  likeness  would  they  find  to  that  grain 
of  mustard-seed,  which  a man  sowed  in 
his  garden,  which  increased  and  became  a 
great  tree,  so  that  the  fowls  of  the  air 
lodged  in  its  branches?  Or  what  simili- 
tude  to  that  leaven,  “which  a woman  took 
and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  until 
the  whole  was  leavened  ?”J 

One  of  the  first  characteristics  of  the  , 
religious  fervour  of  the  middle  ages  which 
presents  itself  in  history,  is  its  universality  : 
devotion  not  being  confined  to  any  parti- 
cular  order  or  condition  of  men.  Sanctity 
was  not  confined  to  cloisters,  or  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter:  it  was  found  in  the 
walks  of  secular  life,  and  upon  worldly 
thrones.  The  words  of  Isaiah  were  literally 
accomplished  in  the  middle  ages,  “The 
nations  walked  in  his  light,  and  kings  in 
the  splendour  of  his  rising.”§  These 
mighty  waters,  which  now,  like  a savage 
torrent,  precipitate  themsplves  in  straight 
lines  against  the  Church,  leaving  nothing 
standing  but  what  is  absolutely  part  of  the 
very  Rock  which  can  never  be  overthrown, 

i 

• Italia  Sacra,  IV.  ‘27. 
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— in  those  days  flowcd  gently,  and  in  a 
varied  undulating  course  through  the  divine 
garden,  refreshing  ita  tender  planta,  ferti- 
lizing  and  covering  with  flowers  of  ten 
thousand  lovely  hues  ali  the  adjacent  soil. 
“ True,”  as  St.  Clement  said,  in  his  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  “ the  laity 
had  particular  duties  different  from  those 
of  priests but  during  those  ages,  if  a 
person  in  the  ranks  of  secular  society  were 
studious  and  thoughtful,  fond  of  retire- 
nient,  walking  not  in  the  trodden  paths, 
but  looking  to  the  divine  mysteries  and  to 
the  ceremonies  of  faith  as  the  true  medi- 
cine for  sorrow,  it  was  not  concluded  that 
he  was  forsaking  the  post  wliich  Providence 
had  assigned  to  him,  or  introducing  con- 
fusion  into  the  sociol  hierarchy ; for  that 
nice  discrimination  of  ofhces  which  our 
tnodern  cirilixation  has  sanctioned,  where 
it  was  not  unknown  to  our  ancestors,  was 
expressly  condemned  by  them,  as  in  con- 
trudiction  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Christian  law,  which  declares  that  withont 
holiness  no  man  should  ever  see  God.  In 
the  laity,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  sanctity  was  the  first 
duty  and  the  highest  honour  of  every  one 
who  professed  himself  a disciple  in  the 
school  of  Christ. 

"No!"  exclaims  St.  Jerome,  “it  is 
not  ecclesiastical  dignity  which  makes  the 
true  Christian.  The  centurion,  Cornelius, 
though  a pagan,  was  purified  by  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  . Daniel,  while  a 
child,  was  the  judge  of  old  men.  Amos, 
from  the  bosom  of  poverty  and  ignorance, 
was  raised  to  be  a prophet  of  the  I.ord. 
And  David  was  sought  for  among  shepherda, 
when  he  was  to  be  establisbed  King  of 
Israel.  It  was  the  youngest,  the  last  of 
the  disciples,  who  obtained  the  greatest 
marks  of  the  love  of  his  Divine  Master."* 

St.  Anselm,  while  a monk  at  Bec,  in  a 
letter  of  advice  to  his  friends.  Odo  and 
Lauzo,  reminds  them  of  the  aords  of  truth, 
that  but  few  are  chosen  ; and  adds,  with 
Bolemn  eloquence,  “ Quapropter,  quicunque 
nondum  vivit  ut  pauci,  aut  vitam  suam 
corrigendo  inter  paucos  se  colligat,  aut 
cum  certitudine  reprobationem  timeat." f 

We  find  the  ancient  monk  of  Katisbon, 
whose  account  of  his  temptations,  various 
fortunes,  and  writings,  has  been  published 
by  Mabillon,  speaking  of  his  having  edited 
a book  entitled  “ A Manual  written  for 
the  Admonition  of  Clerks  and  I.aics."  J 


• S.  Hieronym.  Epist.  ad  Heliodor. 

♦ Epist.  Lib.  I.  2.  J Xet.  Analecta,  118. 


Alcuin,  in  his  book,  “De  Virtutibns  et 
Vitiis,"  which  is  addressed  to  Count  Guy, 
after  reminding  that  nobleman  of  the 
care  required  for  his  salvation,  speaks  to 
him  as  follows : — “ And  be  not  alarmed 
by  the  habit  of  a laic  which  you  tvear,  or 
by  the  secular  life  which  you  lead,  as  if 
under  this  habit  you  could  not.  penetrate 
through  the  gates  of  celestial  life.  For  as 
the  blessedness  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
preached  to  ali  without  distinction,  so  the 
entrance  to  this  kingdom  is  open  equally, 
according  to  the  degree  of  merita,  to  every 
sex,  age,  and  person.  There  it  is  not  dis- 
tinguiahed  who  on  the  earth  has  been  a 
laic  or  a clerk,  rich  or  poor,  young  or  old, 
master  or  slave ; but  the  eternal  glory 
crowns  every  man  according  to  his  works." 
Iona,  in  his  celebraled  book,  “De  In- 
stitutione Laicale,"  written  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  printed  by  Dacherius  from  a 
manuscript  600  years  old,  which  he  found 
in  the  Abbey  of  Corby,  shows  that  the  law 
of  Christ  is  to  be  observed,  not  especially 
by  Clerks,  but  generally  by  all  the  faith  fui.* 
The  Abbot  Smaragdus,  in  his  work  en- 
titled “ Via  Regia"  addressed  to  the  Em- 
peror  Louis  le  Debonnaire ; and  Gilles  de 
Home,  in  his  “ Mirror  of  Chivalry  for  the 
Instruction  of  Princes,”  argues  on  the 
same  ground,  desiring  them  to  remember 
death  and  judgment.  f Wha t a heavenly 
air  breathes  through  all  the  Loical  Institu- 
tion,  which  was  written  during  the  reign 
of  C harles  the  Bald  ! Here  is  proof  that 
it  was  not  dry,  cold  morality  which  used 
to  be  addressed  to  the  secular  society  of 
the  middle  ages  ! “ 1 1 must  be  our  care, 

then,"  says  Iona,  “that  nothing  of  the 
corruption  of  the  old  man  may  remain  in 
us.  Christ,  not  in  part  is  crucified,  but 
wholly,  that  we  should  die  to  all  sin  and 
live  to  God.  But  he  lives  to  God  who 
follows  the  footsteps  of  Christ  in  humility, 
sanctificatio»,  and  piety : he,  I say,  lives 
to  God  and  is  made  his  temple,  who  is 
clothed  with  these  celestial  precepts  which 
form  the  raiment  of  the  new  man,  which 
he  shall  want  who  with  a stained  robe  shall 
repair  to  the  nuptial  feast.  If,  therefore, 
as  the  blessed  Jerome  saith,  any  one  shall 
be  found  in  the  day  of  judgment  under  the 
nante  of  a Christian,  not  having  the  wed- 
ding  garment,  that  is,  the  robe  of  the 
celestial  man,  but  a stained  robe,  that  is, 
the  garment  of  the  old  man,  he  will  be 
immediately  addressed  in  these  words. 


• Lib.  I.  cap.  20.  apud  Dacher.  Spicileg.  Tom.I. 
f Mir.  Lib.  UL  c.  18.  48. 
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“ Amice  quomodo  huc  intrasti  ?"  and  he 
will  be  spcechless.  In  that  time  there 
xv  i 11  be  no  place  for  penance,  nor  power  of 
denial,  when  all  the  angcls,  and  the  World 
itself,  ehall  be  witneas  of  sins.  Therefore 
every  one  of  the  fuithful  should  know, 
that  unless  he  be  clothed  with  this  new 
>man,  namely,  with  our  Lord  .lesus  Chriat. 
thongh  at  present  he  may  walk  in  purple 
and  fine  linen,  adorned  with  gold  and 
genis,  yet  will  he  appear  miserably  and 
tearfully  naked  in  the  eyes  of  the  Divine 
I Majesty.  And  if  he  should  depart  in  this 
nakedness,  not  only  will  he  be  reproved 
by  Chriat  the  King,  hereafter,  but  also  he 
will  be  excluded  for  ever  from  the  marriage 
feast.  Now  if  any  one  desire  to  know 
what  ia  the  raiment  of  this  new  man,  let 
him  know  that  it  consists  in  innocence, 
paticncc,  benignity,  gcntleness,  faith,  humi- 
lity,  charity,  modesty,  chastity,  without 
which,  no  man  shall  see  God."* 

During  the  niiddle  ages,  the  laity,  what- 
ever  may  have  been  the  cxceases  into  which 
they  were  occasionally  betrayed,  can  nover 
be  said  to  have  bome  any  resemblance  to 
that  stony  people,  from  which,  according 
to  Pindar,+  their  name  had  been  originally 
derived.  They  were  far  from  being  that 
durum  genus  which  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha 
produced  :£  or,  as  Pindar  styles  it,  Xithro* 
yori»  that  race  of  stones. 

The  culogium,  “ Laicus  sed  religiosus,” 
which  is  bestowed  on  the  brother  of  Valen- 
tinian,  in  the  chronicles  of  Monte  Casino, 
indicates  no  character  that  was  uncommon 
in  the  world.  § The  popular  race  had  now 
been  softened  and  moulded  by  the  power 
of  that  religion,  which  appeared  equally 
divine  and  miraculous  to  the  shepherds  of 
Judea  in  the  stable  of  Bethlehcm,  to  the 
empress  of  Rome  in  the  catacombs,  and  to 
the  chiefs  of  the  barbarians  under  the 
forests  of  Oermany. 

The  author  of  the  book  entitled  on  the 
Use  of  Romances,  objecta  to  history,  on 
the  ground  that  its  character*  are  always 
equivocal.  But  the  argument  does  not 
hold  with  respect  to  the  indications  which 
, it  exhibita  in  the  laity,  during  the  ages  of 
faith,  of  the  thirst  for  justice.  They  now 
desired  to  hear  that  tender  petition  of  the 
'■  Church  in  their  behalf,  when  at  the  paschal 
solemnities,  after  praying  for  her  clergy, 
she  addg,  “Et  devotissimum  populum." 
The  heroism  and  activity,  the  magnanimous 

* Jonv  Aurelianensis  Episcop.  de  Institutione 
Lsicsle,  Lib.  I.  cap.  2.  apud  Dacher.  Spieileg.  I. 

t Oljrm.  IX.  1 Viig.  Georg.  I.  63. 

S Chronie.  Casincnsis,  cap.  13. 


and  joyous  character  of  the  middle  ages, 
have  struck  every  one  conversant  with 
their  history  ; and  yet  the  piety  of  the 
laity  in  those  times  would  now  seem  fitting 
only  in  a cloister. 

Nocturnal  vigils,  sacred  lessons  at  re- 
posta, the  observance  of  three  Lents  io 
the  year,  belonged  to  the  devotion  of  snch 
princes  as  Charlemagne,  Alfred,  Godefroi 
de  Bouillon,  Lunis  VII.  of  l rance,  and 
manjr  others. 

W e read  of  youths  being  sent  to  the 
royal  court,  in  order  to  be  instrncted  in  I 
divine  doctrines  and  monastic  discipline  ;•  j 
of  martyrs  who  had  been  educated  in  the  | 
scholastic  doctrines  of  our  Lord  in  the  ball 
of  the  palace.f  What  greater  statesman 
than  Nicholas  Acciajoli,  the  high  steward 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  who  preserved  the 
Crown  to  his  sovereign,  and  in  the  year 
lilt>3,  fitted  out  ships  at  his  own  Vxpense, 
for  the  Service  of  Florence  his  native 
country  f Who  more  richly  endowed  with 
the  goods  of  fortune  ? He  was  master  of 
cities  and  castles  both  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  in  Greece.  Yet  what  was  his 
ruling  passion  ? It  was  to  buiid  churches 
and  monasteries,  and  to  enrich  altars.  He 
had  a predilection,  says  Pignotti,  for  the 
Carthusian  monasteries,  having  restored 
that  of  Naples,  and  rebuilt  that  of  Flor- 
ence, the  nrchitecture  of  which,  even  to 
the  disposition  of  the  cells,  being  his 
design.  “ Perhaps,”  adds  this  writer,  “ his 
spirit,  in  the  midnt  of  the  laborious  agita- 
tions  attendant  upon  great  alfairs,  turned 
itself  with  pleasure  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  life  of  those  who  had  retired  from 
civil  tempests  into  the  port  of  soli  t ude."  t 

Ughelli  says,  that  the  munificence  of 
the  princes  of  Beneventum  to  churches  and 
monasteries  was  so  great,  that  he  fears  his 
statement  will  not  be  credited.  1 1 equalled 
that  of  kings  and  emperors.  They  seem 
to  have  given  their  whole  principality  to 
the  Church.} — But  what  country  ever 
produced  more  heroic,  more  devoted,  and 
magnanimous  men,  than  these  pious  dakes 
of  the  Longobards?  Hear  the  inscription 
on  the  tomb  of  Arichis,  Prince  of  Bene- 
ventum, which  was  composed  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne : — 

“ Hic  Arichis  dormit  magni  pulcherrima  proles 
Unica  spes  patrii*',  murus,  ct  arma  suis. 

Religione  patrem,  dulcisque  parentibus  usque 
Nullus  plus  voluit  amplius,  aut  potuit. 

• VitA  s.  I.audeb.Ep.  Traject.ad  Mos.  n.3.596. 
t Acta  Martyr.  S.  Kagnebert.  n.  2,  p.  619. 
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Sr:i  Attraham  cenitor  Isaac  sic  iste  peregit : 
Oblatus  tacuit,  jussa  pai cutis  agens. 

Traditus  ob  patria;,  populi  cunctique  salutem 
Se  opponens  voluit  pro  pietato  mori.*'* 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  the  gravity 
of  the  middle  ages  appenrs  even  in  the 
kind  of  sacerdotal  dignity  tvhich  the  writers 
of  that  period  ascribe  to  noble  manners. — 
Thus  Christine  de  Pisan  says  of  Louis, 
duc  d’Anjou,  brother  of  King  Charles  V. 
“ .Moult  suges  hotns  estoit  et  avisiex  en 
tous  fais,  hault  et  pontifical  en  maintien."f 
And  of  Charles,  duc  de  Hourgogne,  his 
third  brother,  she  says,  “ Prince  estoit  de 
souverain  sens  et  bon  conseil,  doulx  estoit 
et  nmiable  a grans,  moyens,  et  a petis  ; 
noble  et  pontiticul  en  court  et  estat  magni- 
ficent."+ 

Guntchramnus,  the  best  of  the  Merovin- 
gian  kings,  is  described  by  Fredegaire  as 
being  like  a priest  among  priests.§ 

Petrus  Diaconus  relates,  that  when  the 
Emperor  Lothaire  came  to  the  monastery 
of  M onte  Casino  to  appease  the  dissensions 
which  had  broken  out  respecting  the  elec- 
tion  of  au  abbot,  he  never  ate  or  drank 
from  the  liret  hour  of  the  day  till  vespere ; 
“ et  sub  imperiali  clomide  alterius  militite 
tyrocinium  ostendebat."  “ During  the 
tvhole  expedition  on  tvhich  I tvas  with 
him,"  says  this  monk,  “ he  used  to  hear 
niass  for  the  dead  at  the  first  datvn,  afeer 
tvhich  he  heard  muss  for  his  army  ; and 
laatly,  he  heard  the  mass  of  the  day. 
While  staying  in  the  monastery,  he  used 
to  go  about  the  cloisters,  and  ali  the  ollices, 
as  if  he  tvere  abbot  or  dean,  desiring  to 
examine  hotv  every  one  lived  under  the 
blessed  Bencdict,  and  he  used  to  go  bare- 
footed  to  all  its  churches.  Yet  he  never 
alisented  himself  from  the  company  of  the 
bishops,  atebbishops,  and  abbots,  that  he 
might  fulfil  what  is  written,  * Cum  sapi- 
entibus sermocinatio  ejus;"  and  notwith- 
standing  all  his  occupations,  he  tvas  the 
staff  of  the  blind,  the  food  of  the  hungry, 
the  hope  of  the  tvretched,  the  comfort  of 
monrnere  : and  he  so  shone  in  each  virtue, 
as  if  besides  it  he  possessed  no  other."|| 
Their  m anner  too  of  expressing  them- 
selves,  though  it  tvould  be  notv  felt  in- 
convenient  in  legislative  assemblies,  tvas 
nevertheless  that  of  men  tvho  studied 
tvisdom ; like  that  of  Dante,  of  whom 
Philip  Villani  says,  “In  locutione  tardis- 
simus, et  qui  nunquam  inprmmeditate  loqui 

• Italia  Sacre,  VIII.  36.  f Part.  II.  c.  11. 
J II.  13.  § Fredeg.  ap.  Scr.  r.  fr.  T.  II. ll  l. 

||  Hist.  Cassinens.  Sare.  VII. 


videretur."  I-o,  hotv  nobly  stands,  in  that 
romantic  faliling  tvhich  keeps  so  near  to 
trnth,  among  those  worthies  of  the  honse 
of  Este,  whose  figures  represented  in  the 
shield,  caused  llinaldo  to  tvake  up  from 
his  lethargy,  and  to  cheer  his  face. — 

“Almerike,  first  crcatcd  I,ord  Marqnis  of  Ferrara, 
Founder  of  many  churches,  that  upthrew 
illis  cyes  like  one  that  used  to  contemplate.”* 

The  knights  of  chivolrous  celebrity,  in 
the  poems  and  annals  of  former  ages,  are 
all,  more  or  less,  described  as  men  of  this 
character “ Very  early  in  the  morning 
he  rises,  and  goes  to  hear  mass ; then 
mounts  on  horseback  tvith  his  squire,  and 
rides  on.  After  mid-day  ‘ il  entre  en  une 
forest  moult  grande  et  chevauche  longue 
espace  de  temps  moult  pensif.’ "■f  The 
ideal,  in  the  poet's  mind  tvho  drew  these 
portraits,  tvas  that  of  men  who  thirsted 
after  n higher  order  of  existence,  and  who 
would  have  thanked  Heaven.  in  the  words 
of  Cbateaubriand,  that  their  life  was  not 
built  on  the  earth  as  solidly  as  the  totvere 
in  which  they  passed  their  youth. 

“ Est  brec  vita  brevis,  stimulis  circumdata  ssevis 
Qui  so  credit  ei,  torpet  amore  Dei." 

Such  were  the  lines  of  the  ancient  origi- 
nal  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Count  Ray- 
naldo  de  Avenel,  in  the  cathedral  of  Catana, 
who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century.  t 

It  might  seem  vain  tomultiplyexamples; 
but  the  language  of  the  ancient  writers  in 
this  respect  is  so  picturesqne,  that  a few 
might  always  be  proposed  inhistory,  with- 
out  danger  of  causing  fatigue  to  any  reader. 
Christine  de  Pisan  relates,  that  King 
Charles  V.  of  Francc  used  to  rise  at  six  or 
seven  o’clock,  when  to  his  chamberlain  and 
other  servants  he  would  always  show  a 
joyous  countenance.  Then  after  the  sign 
of  the  cross  and  his  words  to  God,  as  being 
very  devout,  he  used  to  entertain  himself 
familiarly  with  tliom  while  he  was  dressed 
for  the  day.  He  used  to  take  plcasure  in 
what  was  said  by  the  simplest  among 
them.  When  fully  adjusted,  his  breviary 
was  brought  to  him,  the  chaplain  being  at 
his  side  to  assist  him  in  saying  the  canoni-  I 
cal  hours  according  to  the  ordinary  of  the  i 
time.  At  eight  oclock  he  went  to  mass,  , 
“laquelle  estoit  celebres  glorieusement 


• Jerusalem  Dclivered,  XVII. 

♦ GyTen  le  Courlois.  f.  10. 
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chascun  jour  a cbant  mclodieux  el  solem- 
nel then  he  made  a retreat  in  his  oratory, 
during  which  time,  low  masses  were  con- 
tinually  said  before  hira.  At  the  issue 
j from  the  chapel,  all  kjads  of  people,  rich 
or  poor,  could  speak  to  him  ; and  he,  with 
the  greatest  affability,  would  listen  to  their 
requests,  and  would  rernit  them  to  his 
' manter  of  the  requests.  Then  he  went  to 
the  council,  and  if  business  did  not  occupy 
him,  he  sat  down  to  table  at  ten  o’clock. 
While  he  was  at  the  repast,  music  was 
petformed  before  him.  On  rising  from 
table  he  received  ambassadors  and  other 
strangers.  Afterrariousconversation,  which 
used  to  last  for  two  hours,  he  went  to  take 
repote  during  one  hotir;  after  which  he 
used  to  amuse  himself  with  his  most  pri- 
vate friends,  and  then  he  went  to  vespera ; 
after  which  he  walked  in  the  garden  of  his 
botel  of  8t.  Paul,  where  the  queen  and 
other  women  used  to  attend  him  with  the 
children.  But  in  the  winter  season  he 
used  to  spend  this  interval  in  hearing  dif- 
ferent fine  histories  of  the  holy  Scriptures, 

1 or  of  the  deeds  of  the  Romans,  or  the 
moralities  of  the  philosophers,  read  aloud, 
till  the  hour  of  supper,  which  was  always 
early  and  of  a slight  nature;  after  which 
he  took  some  little  diversion,  and  then  re- 
tired  torest:  and  thus  in  continual  order 
did  this  wise  king  pass  the  course  of  his 
life. * 

That  provision  was  made  in  all  the  pri- 
vate dwellings  of  the  laity  for  nourishing 
a spirit  of  prayer,  appears  from  the  fact 
formerly  observed,  of  the  chapel  being  a 
constant  appendnge  to  the  castle.  In  the 
decrees  collected  by  lvea  de  Chartres,  we 
read  that  “evcry  one  of  the  faithful  should 
have  an  oratory  in  his  house,  in  which  he 
may  pray,  but  that  mass  must  not  be  cele- 
brated  there,  unless  when  such  a privitege 
has  tieen  specially  granted.”+ 

Father  Dosithee,  in  his  life  of  St.  John 
of  the  Cross,  relates,  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  had  struck  such  deep  root  in 
the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Baece, 
which  is  a great  city  in  Spain,  that  lay 
persons  lived  there  like  ecclesiastica,  and 
ecclesiastica  like  monks.  t 

St.  Theresa  says,  that  the  twomerchants 
of  Medina,  who  came  with  her  to  assist  at 
the  first  mass  in  the  chapel  which  St.  John 
of  the  Cross  had  arranged  in  the  poor  cabin 
at  Durvele,  were  so  moved  by  what  they 

* Livrc  des  fais  et  bonnea  meurs  du  Sage  Roy 
Charles  V.  chap.  26. 
t Deerat.  Pars  III.  de  Ecclesia,  c.  76. 
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1 saw  there,  that  they  shed  a flood  of  tears. 

| She  adds,  that  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood  came  to  express  their  obliga  tiorn 
to  her  for  baving  given  to  that  coontry 
such  a fountain  of  benediction.  Among  | 
these  tnen  of  quality  of  the  neighbourbood 
who  came  to  Durvele  from  time  to  time  tc 
converse  with  St.  John  of  the  Croas,  was 
Dom  1 .ouis  de  Toledo,  near  relative  of  the 
Duke»  of  Alba.  This  noblcmen  had  fire 
towns  under  his  domain.  The  two  mer- 
cbants  declared,  that  for  all  the  world  they 
would  not  have  missed  seeing  what  they 
saw  there,  so  admirable  did  that  poverty 
appear  to  these  men  of  riches.* 

Examples  of  this  kind  must  atrike  all 
men  as  very  remarkable,  if  they  considor 
wliat  peculiar  obstacles  are  presented  is 
that  rank  of  life  to  the  infiueuce  of  ascetic 
principies.  Remark  only  what  pasaes  be- 
fore you  at  present.  Ubserve  narrowly  i 
these  poor  soldiers,  these  roughvested  sea- 
men,  in  the  church.  Might  not  one  almost 
take  them  for  monks  ? Pass  on  now 
nearer  the  altar,  and  mark  those  well- 
dressed  citizens,  those  luxurious  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  rich.  What  would  you 
take  them  for  ? 1 do  not  ask  whether  they 

remind  you  of  monks,  or  persona  devoted 
to  religioua  perfection,  but  have  they  the 
air  of  what  Bossuet  calls  Chriatian  seve- 
ri ty  ? Would  it  not  be  ridiculotis  to  see 
them  kiss  the  cross,  or  perform  any  aet 
which  did  not  seem  required  by  fashion 
and  habit  ? Yet  this  description  of  per- 
sons  remember,  in  the  middle  ages,  pos- 
sessed  the  faith  and  the  piety  of  the  poor. 

“ Pious  merchant,” — “ nobles  et  devotes 
personnes,”  was  the  common  style  of  pub- 
lic  acts,  even  so  late  as  in  the  sixteenth 
centuryif  for  to  what  Shakspeare  reckons 
the  king-becoming  graces — temperance, 
lowliness,  devotioni— every  man  of  ele- 
vated  rank  formerly  was  required  to  lay 
claim.  The  title  of  the  Counteas  .Matilda 
in  the  archivesof  Monte  Casino,  is  beauti- 
fully  expressive  of  this  spirit — “Matilda, 
Dei  gratia  si  quid  est."§ 

“The  royal  virtues,”  says  St.  Isidore, 
“are  two — piety  and  justice.  But  piety 
is  more  prsised  in  kings,  for  justice  by 
itself  is  severe.” ||  It  is  the  remark  of  a 
German  historian,  that  the  insignia  of  the 
kingly  state,  during  the  middle  ages,  were 
all  of  sacerdotal  origin.^f 

• Vie  de  S.  Jean  de  la  Croix,  par  la  Pire 
Dosithee.  f Montcil,  Hist.  des  Francais,  V.  18. 

J Macbeth.  IV.  3.  { Hist.  Cassinens.  Prefat. 
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This  ideal  of  sanctity  in  the  person  of 
kings  was  beheld  in  many  whom  the 
Church  has  not  canonized,  as  Dagobert, 
Louis-le-Debonnaire,  Robert,  Louis-Ie- 
Jeune,  and  many  whom  history  but  little 
ex  tols,  because  they  were  not  powerful  as 
Henry  VI.  of  England,  and  numerous 
others  of  the  sanie  type,  some  of  whom, 
as  Cedualla,  King  of  the  West  Saxons, 
Cenfed,  King  of  Merda,  Offa  and  Ina, 
died  at  Rome,  whither  they  had  gone 
throngh  devotion. 

If  snch  werekingly  graces,  devotion  was 
deemed  no  less  essential  in  their  minis  ters. 

Legislative  assemblies  were  not  then 
opened  with  military  parade,  and  with 
manifestation  of  hostile  force,  such  as  is 
used  against  a besieged  fortress.  Duchesne 
says  that  the  members  of  the  Parliament 
used  to  be  seen  going  to  the  palace  on  their 
mules,  praying  to  God,  saying  their  hours 
and  chaplets  by  the  way.* 

See  the  rich  nobles  of  Spain  contending 
with  the  poor  who  should  press  nearest  to 
the  bier  of  St.  John  of  God,  as  it  was 
borne  along  throngh  the  streets  of  Gre- 
nada ! The  Marquises  of  Tarifa  and  Se- 
nalvo,  Pom  Pedro  de  Bovadiglia  and  Don 
Juan  de  Guevaro,  fonr  of  the  greatest 
nobles,  thought  it  a singular  favour  that 
they  were  chosen  to  carry  down  his  corpse 
from  the  room  in  which  he  died  to  the  gate 
of  the  pavilion,  where  it  was  to  lie  in 
state. — When  this  humble  man  travelled, 
the  greatest  nobles  used  to  vie  with  each 
other  who  should  lodge  him.  As  soon  as 
he  came  to  Valladolid,  Mary  de  Mendosa, 
widow  of  the  great  commander,  Francis  de 
Los  Cobos,  employed  her  credit  at  the 
conrt,  in  order  to  prevent  any  one  else  from 
being  allowed  to  entertain  him,  though 
nothing  could  prevent  him  from  lodging  in 
the  hospital,  and  where  there  was  no  hos- 
pita), from  preferring  the  houses  of  the 
poor  to  those  of  the  rich. 

Stephen  the  Wise,  Count  of  lllois,  aftcr 
arriving  at  the  Holy  Land,  was  received 
with  great  honours  by  King  Baldwin,  who 
pnt  ali  his  treasures  at  his  disposui.  But 
nobles  of  these  ages  were  not  like  our 
liberal  peers  ; the  Count  refused  every 
resent  cxcept  that  of  some  relics,  which 
ecarried  away  with  great  devotion.  + 

In  order  to  distinguish  Thibaud  V. 
Count  of  Blois,  the  great  Senechal,  from 
his  father,  who  was  styled  “ the  Saint," 
the  people  gave  him  the  epithet  of  “ the 

• Antiquit.  dc  Paris,  t.  112. 
t Beruier,  Hiat,  de  Blois. 


Good."  There  is  extant  an  admirable 
letter  written  by  this  prince  on  the  death 
of  St.  Thomas  of  C anterbury.  H e remitted 
to  his  subjects  many  of  his  rights,  as  iB 
proved  by  a multitude  of  tities,  and  even 
by  an  inscription  over  one  of  the  gates  of 
Blois.  His  charities  to  the  monks,  to 
churches,  and  to  hospitals,  were  also  great. 

He  gave  up  ali  the  dues  of  his  sove- 
reignty  of  Blois  to  the  chapter  of  St. 
Saviour  during  the  three  days  which  fol- 
lowed  the  ascension. 

Monstrellet  remarks  that  Charles,  Count 
of  Blois,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XI.  lived  so 
holily  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  that  he  may  he  said  to  have  spent 
them  in  fasting,  prayer,  and  alms.  He 
never  sat  down  to  table  on  Friday  nntil  he 
had  washed  the  feet  of  thirteen  poor  per- 
sons,  and  served  them  at  dinner  with  his 
own  hands. 

Charles  of  Blois,  Dnke  of  Brittany,  in 
the  fourteenth  centnry,  was  another  ex- 
ample  of  an  heroic  saint,  who  lived  in  the 
ranlc  of  a prince,  as  much  detached  from 
the  world  as  if  he  had  been  in  a cloister. 
.1 aeques  de  Henchain  and  Jean  1’Argentier, 
his  preceptors,  had  so  well  instructed  him 
in  the  duties  of  a Christian,  that  nothing 
could  check  his  ardour  to  sanctify  his  soni 
while  a youth  at  the  conrt  of  his  father, 
Guy  de  Chastillon.  * Every  day  he  used 
to  recite  the  Psnlter,  the  hours  of  our 
I.udy,  and  those  of  the  Cross  ; he  used  to 
serve  every  mass  that  was  said  in  his 
father’s  palace,  and  assisted  the  poor  in 
every  way  that  he  could.  After  he  was 
married  he  continued  his  course  of  piety. 
He  showed  such  respect  to  priests,  that  he 
would  ai  ways  alight  from  his  horse  w henever 
he  met  one  on  the  country  roads.  He 
administered  justice  and  prevented  dueis. 
He  showed  heroic  patience  in  prison  and 
amidst  insults,  and  he  closed  his  saintly 
life  with  an  heroic  death  in  the  tield, 
fighting  throngh  the  sole  desire  of  fultilling 
his  duty.  This  Charles  de  Blois,  on  being 
slain,  was  quickly  despoiled  by  the  varlets ; 
and  it  was  found  then  that  he  wore  a hair 
shirt  next  his  skin.  A Franciscan  hrother, 
numed  Brother  Raoul  de  Corgaignolles, 
came  to  the  place,  and  being  a very  strong 
man,  took  up  the  body  quite  naked,  and 
carried  it  on  his  shoulders  for  more  than  a 
league ; then  finding  a cart,  he  placed  it 
thercin,  and  so  conveyed  it  to  Guinguant, 
where  it  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the 
Minor  Friars.  This  Duke  Charles  had 

• Bcmicr,  HUt.  do  Blois,  369. 
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been  in  eighteeu  bullies  durilig  his  life ; 
“ il  fut  le  plus  beau  chevalier  de  1’ rance 
et  le  mieulx  enlcichie  de  vaillance  ; ear  de 
chevalerie  fuisoit  ce  qu  ii  appertenoit  a 
prince.  Jolys  fut  plus  que  nui  aultre, 
toute  sa  vic,  et  de  faire  chansons  et  lays 
scsbatoit  eouvent : mais  saincte  vie  meuoit 
secrctement  et  maintient-on  que  en  sa  vie 
nustrc  seigneux  fuisoit  pour  luy  inaint/ 
miracles."* 

Armies  scemcd  to  fcel  a supernatural 
assistancc  when  eonducted  by  men  of  a 
devout  and  mystic  character.  Fernando 
Antolinez  wos  performing  his  devotiuns 
«bile  Count  Garcias  «as  giving  battle  to 
the  Muors  on  tho  bonks  uf  the  Douro, 
and  the  goldiera  thought  lliat  an  angel  in 
his  likeness  «as  figbting  for  him.  The 
sanie  thing  ia  related  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  II.  to  «hora,  «heu  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar,  they  brought  stundarda  and 
trophies,  such  as  tbc  mere  valour  of  his 
prodecessore  had  never  gained.f 

Manv  of  the  spiritual  letti  rs  of  Father 
John  D'A  villa,  tlio  celebrated  preacher  of 
Spain,  are  addressed  to  great  uobles,  and 
kniglits,  and  young  men  living  in  the 
World ; and  frorn  the  stylo  in  which  they 
are  written,  one  must  forni  a high  estimate 
of  the  piety  of  these  persons.  In  faet,  to 
be  a Christian  in  the  sense  of  the  raiddle 
ages,  rcquircd  the  devotion  of  a «hole  life 
to  acquire  the  habits  and  gracos,  and  even 
tiie  information  requisite : for  what  is 
above  ali  striking  and  singular  in  their 
history  is,  the  manner  in  which  the  prin- 
cipies of  theologians  «ere  understood  by 
the  mass  of  the  people,  rendering  so  se- 
cure from  rcvolution  the  basc  of  the  eccle- 
siastica! and  socia!  state.  Men  «ere  in  a 
striet  sense  obedient  to  the  intellectual 
order : they  acted  not  from  liabit,  but  frum  an 
idea.  In  these  latter  days  the  people  seem 
incapable  of  reducing  to  praetice  any  idea 
of  an  abstruse  and  elevated  class  conuected 
with  the  spiritual  socieiy,  oven  when  in 
theory  they  admitit-  Only  consider  what 
a change  must  be  wrought  in  the  intelli- 
gence  of  such  a people  before  they  could 
be  brought,  like  the  population  of  Cathulic 
ages,  to  venerate  the  lloly  See  as  tlie 
centra  of  unity, — lioly  times,  in  the  observ- 
ance  of  fcstivals, — holy  ceremonies,  dis- 
ceming  their  symbolic  character, — holy 
things,  obeying  the  authorities  tliat  inight 
oppose  their  wislies, — holy  persons,  being 
flill  of  zeal  to  sene  sainls  and  rcligious 
orders  for  the  love  of  God  ! 

• Chroniquc  dc  Du  Guesclin.  p.  145. 
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The  half-bretherhoods  of  the  Teutonir, 
Templar,  and  other  orders.  as  also  a num- 
ber  of  religions  associations  and  fratemities 
ainong  the  laity,  served  to  extend  the  spirit 
of  piety,  and  even  the  gravity  of  the 
cloister.  in  tlie  world.  The  third  order  of 
St.  Dominick,  and  that  iustituted  by  St 
Francis,  for  people  living  in  the  world. 
«ere  soon  spread  over  Europe,  and  com- 
prised  kings  and  queeus,  princes  and 
princcsses,  lords,  knights.  merchants,  ar- 
tisans,  and  labourers.  The  rule  of  the 
third  order  of  SL  F rancis  must  have  pn> 
duced  great  effecta  in  sanctifving  the  in- 
tercourse  of  social  life.  It  partieularly 
reminded  the  brethren  and  sistere  to  avoid 
the  vices  and  follies  which  causc  the  misery 
and  ruin  of  society,  to  refr&in  from  norldly, 
vain,  and  calumnious  conversation,  to  visit 
and  relieve  the  ]>oor  and  the  sick,  to  assist 
them  in  tho  hospitals  and  prisons,  and  in 
their  houses,  to  assist  the  dying,  to  keep 
secret  the  cornmon  fanlts  of  their  neigh- 
bours,  and  to  set  an  example  of  a pure 
and  holy  life,  iu  courts,  and  ramps,  and 
great  cities,  and  castles.  By  tlicir  rule, 
even  persons  living  in  the  world  were 
expected  to  assist  at  matius,  in  the  churehes 
of  their  respecti  ve  parishes,  during  LcnL 

To  this  order  belonged  tlie  King  St. 
Louis,  St  Elzear,  Count  of  Arion,  and 
his  wife,  St,  Delphine  ; St  Ives,  St.  Eliza- 
beth  of  Hungary,  Duchess  of  Thuringia ; 
St  Elizabcth,  Quoen  of  Portugal ; St 
Brigitte,  Princess  of  Swedeu ; the  blessed 
Conrnd.  nobleman  of  Plaisancia;  the  bless- 
ed Isabella,  sistor  of  the  King  St.  Louis : 
St  Clare  of  Monte  Foleo;  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  and  Elizabetli  his  wife;  the 
Empress  Jane  of  the  Greeks ; Bela  IV. 
King  of  Hungary;  Charles  II.  King  of 
Sieily;  Philip  III.  King  of  Spain:  Blanehe 
of  Caslille,  Queen  of  Franee ; James  de 
Borgia,  King  of  Jerusalem  ; Beutrice, 
Countcss  of  Kusconia;  Francis  II.  Duc  de 
Uretagne  ; Catherine,  Duchess  of  Milan ; 
Prince  Robcrt  Malatcsti,  Sovercign  of  Ili- 
rnini ; Prince  Henry  of  Dacia  ; Isabella 
Arehduchess  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
sistor  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain ; Elizabeth 
de  Bourbon.  daughter  of  Ilcnry  IV. ; Aune 
of  Austria,  wife  of  Louis  XIII. ; and  Maria 
Tberesa  of  Austria. 

Few  eloisters  in  Rome  are  more  inter- 
esting  than  those  of  St.  Isidore  on  tbe 
Pincion  bili,  along  the  «olis  of  which  are 
portraits  of  tlie  illustrious  persons  who 
embraced  this  third  order.  There  I re- 
marked  Brennus,  Kingof Jerusalem;  John, 
Kingof  Armenia ; Henry,  Kingof  Cyprus; 
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St.  Louis,  King  of  France ; James,  King 
of  Hungary  and  Sicily ; Peter,  King  of 
Arragon ; St.  Klzear  and  Delphine ; St. 
Elizabeth,  Quecn  of  Portngal ; St.  Eliza- 
beth,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Hungary; 
James,  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Miyorea ; 
and  many  otliers. 

Moreover,  the  Chureh,  by  granting  es- 
pecial  indulgenee  to  tbose  who  should 
perform  any  one  holy  exoreise  observed  in 
any  roligious  order  wbatever,  contributed 
no  lesa  to  the  samc  end.  The  year  1886 
was  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  dovo- 
tion  conneeted  with  these  fraternities, 
which  moved  the  people  of  Ituly  and 
Provence,  Spain  and  England.  Proces- 
aions  of  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty  thousand 
persons,  of  both  sexcs,  proceeded  from 
city  to  city.  They  were  enveloped  in  a 
white  hood,  whieh  covered  even  the  face, 
from  which  they  derived  the  name  of  the 
white  corapanies.  They  reposed  in  the 
cathedrals  and  public  squares,  crying  out 
“ Peaee  and  mercy,"  beating  themselves 
with  rods  of  discipline,  and  clianting  sacred 
hymns,  partieularly  the  “ Stabat  Mater 
Dolorosa,"  which  was  eomposed  about  tliis 
time.  They  were  fed  by  the  public,  al- 
though  they  asked  for  nothing  but  bread 
and  water.  The  pilgrimage  lasted  geno- 
rally  nine  or  ten  days,  aftor  which  they 
retumed  to  their  homcs.  The  people  of 
the  towns  which  had  been  visited,  kindled 
with  the  same  fervour,  proceeded  in  their 
turn ; and  thus  tliose  devout  processioris 
cxtended  from  town  to  town.  The  first 
came  into  Italy  by  the  coast  of  Genoa.  At 
the  sight  of  these  pious  pilgrims,  the  most 
obdurate  hearts  were  melted : hatreds  were 
forgotten,  enemies  reconciled,  and  ali 
became  sanctity  and  peaee.  The  Lucchese, 
to  tlre  number  of  tliree  thousand,  visited 
Pistoia  and  Florence.  The  Pistoians  came 
to  the  latter  city  in  numbers  about  four 
thousand.  Of  the  Florentines,  forty  thou- 
sand pitt  on  white  ; and  twenty  thousand, 
with  the  Bishop  of  Fiesole  at  their  head, 
ivent  to  Arezzo.  These  processions  spread 
themselves  tlrroughout  the  whole  of  Italy. 

Devout  eonfratemities  of  laies,  devoted  to 
particular  pious  exerciscs  and  works  of 
charity,  existed  every  where.  Of  these 
there  were,  when  Ughelli  wrote,  no  fewer 
than  forty-six  in  the  city  of  Bologna ; 
thirty-five  in  Cremona ; twenty-four  in 
Genoa;  one  liundred  inNaples;  eighteen 
in  Ferrara;  twelve  in  Ravenna;  and  simi- 
larly  in  other  cities,  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  state. 

At  Venice,  where  there  were  upwards  of 
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one  liundred  eonfratemities,  six  of  these, 
termed  great  schools,  were  celebrated,  in 
which  were  inscribed  an  innumernble  mul- 
titude  of  laies,  having  attaclied  to  them 
noble  churches,  precious  sacred  vessels 
and  vestments,  besides  immense  funds, 
which  were  yearly  expended  in  pious 
works,  and  in  charity  to  the  poor.  * 

Chivnlry  was  another  institution  of 
which  the  clergy  took  advantage,  to  infuso 
a apirit  of  devotion  into  the  society  of  the 
world.  To  sanctify  tho  profession  of  arms, 
wltich  had  tbe  sanction  of  Clrrist,  was  an 
early  project.  A Latin  praycr,  of  noble 
simplicity,  was  eomposed  for  the  soldiers 
of  the  Roman  amiy  ; and  Constantine  pre- 
scribed  that  it  should  be  dnily  repeated. 

The  high,  affecting  symbola,  with  which 
the  institution  of  chivalry  indicated  tho 
essential  duties  of  its  members,  are  an 
evidence  of  the  purest  eonceptions  of  a 
Christian  life.  Witness  that  bath  of  hon- 
our,  courtesy,  and  goodness,  that  bed  of 
repose,  to  signify  the  rest  of  Paradise, 
which  we  should  conquer  by  otrr  knight- 
hood ; that  white  robe,  to  signify  the  purity 
which  we  should  preserve  if  wo  would  ar- 
rive  at  God;  that  red  garment,  to  signify 
that  we  should  be  nlways  ready  to  slied 
our  blood  to  defend  the  holy  Chureh  of 
God;  those  sandala  of  black  cloth,  to  re- 
mind  us  of  death,  and  of  the  earth  in 
which  we  shall  lie  stretehed,  whence  we  i 
came,  and  to  which  we  must  retum.f 

Every  part  of  the  knight  s arrnour  had 
its  moral  signifleation.  'The  gauntlets,  in 
using  which  lie  liftcd  up  his  hands  on 
high,  were  to  remind  him  of  prayer  to  God, 
and  that  hc  was  not  to  be  guilty  of  putting 
his  hand  to  a false  oath.  “ The  ordina-  j 
tion  of  priests,”  says  a modem  writer,  “to  | 
which  the  admission  to  knighthood  has  been  ] 
frequently  compared,  could  not  be  accom- 
panied  with  more  solcmn  exhortatione  to 
devotion  and  purity  of  mind.  Even  the  j 
desire  of  glory  was  not  allowed  to  be  a 
worthy  motive  for  seeking  tho  order  of  i 
knighthood,  unless  mcckly  subjected  to  ! 
the  wish  of  honouring  God." 

This  was  the  spirit  of  the  military  cha- 
racter in  Catholic  times.  It  breathes  | 
through  ali  the  acts  of  a Tancred,  a Roger, 
a Cbandos,  a Joinville,  a Gonsalva  of  Cor- 
dova,  a l)on  Antonio  de  Leiva,  a Don  Fer- 
nando  of  Avalos,  Marquis  of  Pescara,  a Don  [ 
Alonso  of  Avalos,  Marquis  of  Basto,  an 
Alexander  Famese,  Duke  of  Parma,  an  1 
Alfouso  of  Albuquerque,  a Count  of  Fuen-  J 

* Tora.  VI.  t L’OrJine  de  Chevalcrie. 
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Ihh,  a Marquis  of  Spinola,  and  numberlcss 
olliore,  tUat  we  meet  with  intho  old  English, 
French,  and  Spanisli  chronides.  The  spi- 
rit  of  St.  Paul  became  thc  apirit  of  warlike 
“heroes — for  it  was  the  ossence  of  chivalry 
to  glory  in  the  erosa  of  our  Saviour  Jcsus 
Chria  t. 

True,  there  may  have  been  something 
to  purge  away  in  the  deeda  of  romantic 
devotion.  whieh  illuminate  the  page  of 
knightly  booka.  Yet  methinks  the  graveat 
hennit  would  only  smile  at  the  recollee- 
tion  of  Femando  Perez  dei  Fulgar,  and  of 
what  he  performed  at  the  aiege  of  Grenada, 
when  with  fifteen  rompanions,  bctween 
atealtli  and  force,  he  penetrated  in  the 
dead  of  night  into  the  city,  leaving  his 
company  to  nmintain  the  tkirmish  with 
the  surprised  soldiore  at  tlie  gate,  and 
gallopingthrough  thc  streets  till  he  reaelied 
the  principal  mosque,  where  he  alighted, 
and  on  bis  knees  took  possession  of  it  as 
a Christi  an  Church ; in  testimony  of  which 
act,  he  nailod  to  the  door,  with  his  dagger, 
a tablct,  which  ho  had  brought  with  him, 
on  which  was  inscribed,  in  large  lettere, 
“Are  Maria;" — after which  beetfected  hia 
escape  tlirough  crowds  of  soldiora,  to  «hora 
the  nlarm  had  been  given,  rejoined  his 
companions,  who  were  stili  fighting  at  the 
gato,  and  with  them  returned  in  safety  to 
the  camp.  The  mosque,  thus  boldly  sane* 
lified,  was  evcntually,  on  the  capture  of 
Grenada,  convertod  into  a cathedra];  and 
in  commemoration  of  this  exploit,  Feman- 
do dei  Fulgar  et\joyod  the  right  of  sepul- 
tura in  that  church,  and  the  privilege  of 
sitting  in  the  choir  during  high  mass. 
Like  many  other  knights,  he  was  a man 
of  leaming  as  well  as  a warrior,  and  in- 
scribed to  Charles  V.  a aummury  of  the 
achievements  of  Gonaalvo  of  Cordova,  sur- 
named  the  Graat  Captain,  w ho  had  been 
one  of  his  comrades  in  arms. 

As  overy  thing  was  required  to  pay  tri- 
buto to  religion,  the  very  tities  of  the  orders 
of  knighthood  were  conneetod  with  the 
memory  of  a saint,  orof  some  devout  mys- 
tery.  Witness  the  Order  of  the  Star, 
founded  by  King  John  of  France  in  the 
year  1351.  The  knights,  fivo  hundred  in 
number,  used  to  assemble  evety  year  at 
St.  Ouen,  bctween  Faris  and  St.  Denis,  in 
a casti  callcd  tbe  Noble  House,  on  the 
festival  of  the  Kpipbany  and  on  that  of 
the  Assumption,  at  thc  hour  of  prime ; 
and  they  were  required  to  remain  there 
till  after  vespere  the  following  day.  Here 
there  was  a liall,  sixty  feet  wide  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  long,  tlanked  with 

four  round  towera  at  each  comer,  and  haT 
ing  a vast  chimney,  which  waa  as  high  as 
the  church  atoeple.  In  this  hall  each 
knight  had  his  arms  painted  over  his  se  at.  i 
The  knights  were  enjoined  to  wear  the  ; 
habit,  and  to  faston  Saturdays,  also  to  give  1 
fifteen  deniers  to  the  poor.  On  the  death 
of  a knight,  his  ring  and  decoration  were 
to  be  sent  to  the  castle,  that  the  reat  rnight 
pray  for  him.* 

The  peculiarly  religioua  character  of  the  1 
middle  ages  may  be  witnessed  also  in  the 
form  of  tliose  benedictione,  the  best  of 
natal  gifts,  as  /Eschylua  would  have  called 
them,  given  to  the  sons  of  great  men — as 
that  cited  hy  Mubillon,  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced  after  the  baptism  of  Lewis,  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Angere,  in  the  year  1877.  In  j 
theae  formulas,  thelanguage  is  always  cha 
racteristic  of  the  supernatural  views  of  hfe  | 
with  which  mens  minds  were  then  iinbued; 
and  so  great  was  the  importance  attached  to 
them  that  when  St.  Colombon,  the  coura 
geous  missioner,  who  reformed  kings  and 
people,  refused  to  bloss  tho  sons  of  Theode- 
ric,  he  was  banished  frora  Luxeuil  and  from 
Ostrasia,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  with 
Clothaire  ILf 

In  the  bencdiction  published  by  Mabil- 
lon,  God  is  invoked  to  bestow  his  blessing 
on  the  child,  that  ss  Jacob  before  hia  birth 
was  loved  without  any  merita  of  his  own, 
so  he  may  live  guarded  by  boly  angels  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord, — that  he  may  be 
delivered  from  all  calamities,  as  was  Abra- 
ham  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldeans ; that  in 
him  the  Lord  God  may  be  praised,  and 
his  holy  name  blessed ; that  his  birth  may 
be  useful  to  the  whole  world,  and  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks;  that  his  servire 
mav  be  received  as  that  of  Samuel,  and 
that  he  may  have  grace  to  preserve  his 
people  in  tranquillity ; that,  like  his  an- 
cestore,  he  may  be  filled  with  spiritual 
gifts,  and  that  his  age  may  tond  to  tl» 
exaltation  of  Christianity ; that  the  Holy 
Spirit  may  be  vouchsafed  to  him  as  to 
Daniel,  that  be  may  know  the  judgments 
of  God,  and  that  he  may  fulfil  what  he 
knows;  that  he  may  be  a school  of  vir-  | 
tues,  a raaster  of  life,  a rairror  of  modesty, 
and  an  example  of  all  Christianity,  being 
grateful  in  prosperous  and  patient  in 
adverse  fortune ; so  that,  being  guarded 
within  and  without  by  tho  Lord,  he  may, 
after  a long  life  and  a blessed  death,  arrive 
at  God  his  Creator,  to  reign  with  him  for 

• Lcbeuf,  III. 
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ever.* — Such  was  the  ytnffXmv  t6au/  of  the 
middlo  ages. 

But  to  proceed  with  tha  character»  de- 
scribed  in  historv.  Baldwin  the  Pious, 
Count  of  Flanders,  was  nourislied  when  a 
boy  in  the  court  of  the  Kmperor  Henry, 
and  in  that  palace  he  was  loved  by  ali. 
In  this  time  of  his  youth  hc  was  seized 
with  so  great  a sickness,  that  his  fathcr 
held  a candle  within  his  hand,  expecting 
that  his  spirit  would  depart — when  lo ! 
suddenly  his  strength  reviving,  he  said 
aloud,  “ Father,  I shall  cscape  from  tliis 
sickness  if  you  will  give  me  a place  at 
Hannon,  where  I may  build  a monastery." 
The  father  was  not  slow  in  promising,  and 
his  son  recovered.  Accordingly  the  monas- 
tery  was  built  there  in  honour  of  the  holy 
apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul ; and  froin 
tliis  eircumstance,  Baldwin  of  Hannon 
was  callcd  Baldwin  the  Pious,  because  he 
was  wholly  given  up  to  works  of  piety — 
a lover  and  defender  of  orphans  and  widows, 
of  the  churches,  and  of  the  poor  and  op- 
presscd.  In  tbe  church  he  used  always 
to  pay  the  greatest  attentiun  to  what  was 
said;  and  during  the  Psalmody  he  would 
nerer  speak,  unless  to  God.  At  mass  hc 
would  always  have  some  poor  people  near 
him,  to  whom  he  gave  alms,  that  they  might 
pray  for  him  and  with  him.  In  time  of 
scarcity  he  used  to  be  most  bountiful,  and 
to  cause  the  monasteries  to  dispense  large- 
ly.  He  was  completely  devoted  to  piety, 
and  he  used  also  to  be  ealled  Baldwin 
with  the  nest,  and  he  used  to  be  painted 
with  a birda  nest  on  his  ii  st  holding  it 
in  sign  of  peace,  because,  during  all  his 
time,  Flanders  enjoyed  peace: — no  arrns 
were  borne,  no  troubles  endured;  the 
plough  was  not  withdrawn  from  the  land, 
and  scarcely  were  the  doors  closed  during 
the  night.  He  died  in  theyear  1070,  and 
was  buried  in  the  monastery  which  he  had 
founded.f 

We  rcad  of  St  Leopold,  Marquis  of 
Austria,  in  the  year  1096,  and  of  his  wife 
Agnes,  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  Henry 
IV.  that  they  two  used  to  read  the  holy 
Scriptures  together,  and  that  they  founded 
a monastery  and  Chapter  near  Vienna, 
because  the  care  of  eigbteen  children  did 
not  allow  them  sufficiunt  time  for  the 
pious  exercises  that  they  loved.  This 
saintly  prince  was  also  an  heroic  warrior, 
for  he  defended  his  country  twice  against 
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the  invasion  of  the  Hungarians ; and  he 
terminated  a glorious  reign  by  a holy 
death  in  the  year  1130. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  princes  and  nobles 
of  the  middlo  ages  were  a kind  of  lay 
bishops,  ever  contriving  how  they  might 
best  serve  religion  and  exalt  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  type  of  which  character  may 
be  witnessed  in  that  llenaud  de  Montau- 
ban,  who  carried  stones  on  his  back  to 
help  in  the  building  of  the  cathedral  of 
Cologne.  The  Count  de  la  Motte,  writing 
to  the  Count  de  la  Tour  Maubourg  re- 
specting  the  succcss  which  attended  the 
mission  of  St.  Francis  Regis,  ends  his 
letter  with  these  words  : — “In  short,  I 
regard  this  mission  as  one  of  the  most 
signal  benefits  which  1 have  ever  received 
from  Ilie  liberal  hand  of  God.”* 

Duke  Theodo,  in  the  seveuth  century, 
with  submissive  prayers,  besought  the 
blessed  Rupert  to  illuminate  Bavario,  by 
visiting  it  with  sacred  doctrine  :f  and 
Virgilius,  the  holy  priest  from  Ircland, 
who  built  the  great  church  of  St  Rupert 
at  Salzburg,  in  the  eighth  century,  had 
another  layman,  Duke  Otilo,  for  the  pro 
moter  and  protector  of  his  apostolic  mis- 
sion to  convert  the  Bavarians  and  the 
natives  of  Corinthia.;  What  is  more  re- 
markable,  it  was  this  zeal  for  religion 
which  mingled  with  all  the  thoughts  of 
Columbus : — “ He  looked  upon  himself,” 
says  his  biographer,  “ as  standing  in  the 
hand  of  Heaven,  chosen  from  among  men 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  liigh  pur- 
pose;  he  read.  as  he  supposed,  his  con- 
templated  discovery  foretold  in  Holy  Writ, 
and  shadowed  forth  darkly  in  the  prophe- 
cies.  The  ends  of  the  earth  were  to  be 
brought  together,  and  all  nations,  and 
tongues,  and  languages  United  under  the 
banners  of  the  Redeemer.” 

Proofs  of  the  religious  zeal  of  the  middle 
ages  eonfront  us  at  every  step  in  the  walks 
of  our  ancient  historv , as  well  as  in  the 
songs  of  our  old  poeta:  and,  indeed,  the 
adversaries  of  Reme  are  always  willing  to 
attest  it.  “ As  for  the  Papist,”  says  Fuller, 
speaking  of  the  Catholic  gentry  of  Eng- 
land,  “he  can  as  soon  not  be,  as  not  be 
active.  ”§ 

What  St.  Adelbert  said  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  who  impeded  his  offorts  to  con- 
vert the  northem  nations,  “quibus  mens 
pronior  est  ad  pensiones  vectigalium  quam 
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ad  conversionem  pontilium,’’  cotild  never 
have  been  applied  to  tbe  great  Catholic 
prince»  of  iho.se  times.  The  Emperor  Fer- 
; dinand  II.  used  to  say  that  ho  woiild  rather 
[ renotinee  his  kingdom,  ihan  neglect  any 
occasion  of  extending  the  faith  ; tliut  he 
woiild  prefer  bcing  bauishcd,  with  hi»  wife 
and  children,  having  no  other  anus  but  a 
stalf  in  his  hand,  bcing  condemtted  to  live 
on  bread  and  wmter,  than  to  suffer  any 
injury  to  be  dotie  to  God  ; and  tliat  he 
prayed  to  God  that,  if  bv  his  death  he 
could  advance  the  Catholic  rcligion,  he  might 
be  willing  to  have  his  head  cut  of:  and  he 
gave  repeated  waming  to  his  succtaaor,  Fer- 
dinand  III.,  that  he  should  eudeavotir  to 
defend  and  preserve  the  true  apostolical 
Kotnan  and  Catholic  faith  in  all  his  dorni- 
nions. 

“ Often  have  wc  wished  to  hold  with  vou 
a familiar  conveisation  on  what  concems  the 
utility  of  the  holy  Church  of  God.”  It  is 
thus  that  Charlemagne  writes  to  Odilbert, 
the  Archbishop  of  Milan:*  and  wc  find 
the  Archbishop  Leidrad  writing  to  the  same 
emperor,  in  rcply  to  his  questions  respecting 
the  mysieries  of  faith. f “ I know  indeed,’* 
says  Clauditis,  Bishop  of  Tours,  to  the 
Emperor  Lewis  the  Pious,  “ that  your  aere- 
nity  ia  always  iutent  on  holy  works  and  on 
sacred  reading,  so  that  I doubt  not  that  you 
lead  a theoretic  lifc  under  the  imperial 
diadein.” 

On  the  death  of  Pojte  Gregory  VII.  when 
the  hereties  and  schismalics,  like  wolves, 
sought  to  invade  the  Roman  Church,  Desi- 
derius,  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Casino,  with 
the  bishops  and  cardiuals,  and  also,  adds 
Leo  of  Ostia,  “the  religious  lavmen  who 
faith fully  persevered  in  Catholic  unitv  and 
obedience,  began  to  act  ununiinouslv,  and  to 
provide  for  the  due  ordination  of  his  suc- 
cessor.”! 

Kings  regarded  it  os  their  glory  to  co- 
operate with  bishops  and  holy  rnen  in  pro- 
moting  the  spiritual  wclfare  of  their  subjects. 
Witness  the  following  words,  pronounced  in 
the  year  742  : — “ In  the  narne  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  C liris  t,  I,  Caroloman,  dukeand  piince 
of  the  Francs,  with  the  council  of  the  ser- 
vant» of  God  and  of  my  nobles,  the  bishqps 
who  are  in  my  kingdom,  with  the  priests, 
assembled  in  council  and  synod  for  the  fear 
of  Christ,  that  they  might  give  council  to 
me  in  what  manner  the  law  of  God  and 
ecclesiastical  religion  may  be  restored,  which 
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have  been  dissipaled  in  the  days  of  the 
princea  my  predecessors,  and  how  the  Chris- 
tiau  (teople  may  be  brouglit  to  the  salvation 
of  their  souls,  and  may  be  prevented  frotn 
perishing,  we  ordain  as  follows.”  The  ob-  i 
ject  of  the  decree  is  to  preserve  the  bishops 
and  priests  froin  being  molested  and  impeded 
in  their  ministry  bv  military  operaiions. 

Stili  more  reinarkable  was  the  language 
of  the  Capitulary,  in  the  year  830: — “Since 
it  bath  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  con- 
stitute our  inedincrity  to  this  office,  what  we 
have  chiefly  to  desire  above  all  things,  is 
that,  by  God's  assistance,  we  may  defend 
the  holy  Church  and  its  servants,  and  that 
peace  and  justice  may  be  preserved  gene- 
rally  amongst  all  our  people.” 

“ Althongh,"  says  the  Emperor  Alberi, 
“our  soul,  amidst  various  and  innumerable 
cares,  is  distracted  bv  daily  solicitude  for  ( 
the  welfare  of  our  subjects,  there  is  one 
object  above  all,  which  engages  it : liamely,  i 
how  we  can  protect  the  liberties  of  the 
venerable  churches  and  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons ; how  we  may  nourish  them  either  by 
new  donations,  or  by  renovating  ancient, 
according  to  the  circuinstances  of  the  time.”* 
The  words  ofXVilliam  II.,  king  of  Sicily,  | 
in  a diplotna  of  the  year  1157,  wcre  as 
follows: — “ Kings  and  princes  of  the  na-  || 
tioua  reign  justlv,  if  they  understaud  that 
they  are  themsehes  subject  to  the  highest  j 
Prince,  by  wbotn  kings  reign  and  exercise 
justice  ; nor  do  we  think  that  we  can  in  any 
manner  administer  righllv  the  reins  of  the 
kingdom  commitled  to  us  bv  Heaven,  tuiless 
we  studv  to  magnify  and  exalt,  by  all  means 
of  religion,  tbe  sacrosanct  Church,  which  is  j 
the  inother  of  faith."t  Again,  says  this 
great  prince,  in  another  act  of  the  date  of 
1 177,  “The  chief  business  of  a king  is  to 
attend  to  the  intereat  of  the  churches,  where 
is  placcd  the  foundation  of  safeiy  and  of  ; 
the  Christian  faith;  neither  is  there  any 
tliing  in  a prince  more  glorious  than  to  pro- 
vide for  the  augmentation  of  the  things  of  ; 
the  Church,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  its  | 
inviolable  peace,  ‘quarum  cultui  deservire 
nihil  est  aliud  quam  regnare,  et  Ecclesias 
Christi  protegere  nihil  est  aliud  quain  , 
Christum  in  Ecclesiis  venerari.’  '*J 

Hence  we  may  remark  that,  with  respect  J 
to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  churches,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  state,  it  was  not  in  the 
middle  ages  as  with  the  fate  of  those  spoken 
of  by  Apollo,  whose  destiny  depended  upon 
the  absence  or  presence  of  one  suffrage : — 
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IV vtfuje  5*  drrovarjs  irijpa  ytyvrrai  ptya. 

BoA ovad  r outov  &p0o><r€r  pia.* 

The  ecclesiastical  and  social  order,  with 
the  ideas  attached  to  both, — the  Chrislianity 
of  a state,  for  whieh  theie  was  no  word  until 
after  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  when  that 
term  was  introducedf — rested  upon  invio- 
lable  foundations,  upon  certain  general  prin- 
cipies with  whieh  ali  governments  were 
iinbued,  and  whieh  insured  them  from  being 
left  unprotected  by  the  ruling  power.  Thus 
Dagobert  proclaims  that  **  the  royal  dig- 
nity  stTengihens  the  foundation  of  Hs  struc- 
ture when  it  listens  to  the  petitions  of  priests 
and  poutiffs,  and  gives  them  effect  in  the 
name  of  God.”J  Theoderic  observes,  that 
“ the  royal  elevation  ought  always  to  pro- 
vide that  whatever  had  been  done  contrary 
to  the  decree  of  God  or  to  the  institutions 
of  tho  Fathers,  should  be  annulled.”§  And 
Charlemagne  says,  “If  we  lend  a willing 
ear  to  the  prayers  of  priests  and  servants  of 
God,  and  bear  assistance  to  the  discharge  of 
their  ministry,  this,  without  doubt,  will  con- 
duce  to  strengthen  the  state  of  our  kingdom, 
and  to  the  attainment  also  of  the  bcatitude 
of  etemal  life."j|  Childebert  speaks  to  the 
satne  effect “ It  becomes  the  clemeucy  of 
the  priucc  to  obey  the  just  petitions  of 
priests,  and  to  givo  them  effect  in  God  s 
name:^[  and  if  we  preserve  the  works  of 
our  Fathers,  we  trust  that  our  own  will  have 
etemal  stabilit)'.”  The  emperor  Lewis  also 
savs, — “If  we  bestow  opportune  benefits 
on  those  who  iuhabit  places  emancipated  for 
the  love  of  God,  and  set  apait  for  divine 
worship,  we  doubt  not  but  that  a recom- 
pense  of  etemal  remuneration  will  be  made 
to  us  by  the  Lord  :”**  and  in  his  diploma 
to  the  Church  of  Modena,  he  says, — “By 
attending  to  the  petitions  of  priests  and 
servants  of  God  to  the  augmentation 
of  the  divine  worship,  we  confidently  be- 
lieve  that  we  shall  not  only  add  to  the 
stability  of  our  kingdom,  but  also  enable 
ourselves  to  attain  more  easily  to  etemal 
rcwards.”ff 

In  the  year  930,  King  Hugo  says,  in  his 
donation  to  Sigifred,  bishop  of  Parma,  “We 
believe  that  nothing  can  tend  more  to  the 
honour  of  our  exalted  rank,  or  to  the  strength 
of  our  govemment,  than  our  having  solici- 
tude  for  defending  the  property  of  the  lioly 
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churches  of  God,  and  our  lending  pious  ears  i 
to  the  rows  of  the  faithful.”*  The  Emperor  I 
Otho  111.  holds  the  same  language  : — “ It 
behoves  us  who,  by  the  divine  gift,  are  given 
pre-eminencc  over  other  men,  to  obey  in  all 
things  the  precepts  of  God,  to  protect  the 
places  dedicated  to  him  by  the  petitions  of 
our  faithful  people,  and  to  guard  them  by 
the  imperial  favour;  silice  we  believe  that 
such  actions  will  conduce  both  to  the  pros- 
perous  passage  of  this  mortal  life,  and  to 
our  obtaiuing  hereafter  etemal  felicity.**+ 

In  fine,  such  was  the  force  of  this  tra-  ] 
dilionary  wisdom,  that  we  find  even  an 
Emperor,  Henxy  IV.,  saying,  “As  our 
predecessors,  whether  kings  or  emperors,  are 
in  this  greatly  to  be  praised,  that  places 
dedicated  to  the  divine  worship  were  institu- 
ted  by  them  with  a pious  intention,  so  we 
believe  that  wc  also  ourselves  shall  not  be 
without  praise  or  divine  remuneration,  if  we 
protect  the  same  ecclesiastical  peace,  and 
confinii  with  solicitude  the  same  primitive 
liberty.”} 

“ W hoc ver  looks  closely  at  llie  historv  of 
our  France,”  says  Pasquier,  “will  sce  that  it 
is  not  without  great  reason  our  kings  have 
bome  the  title  of  ‘Ycry  Christian/  for  each 
race  has  just  ground  to  claim  it : the  first, 
for  having  renounced  Paganism,  in  whieh  it 
was  nourished,  and  for  liaviug  never  degen- 
erated  into  the  Arian  heresy,  whicli  iufectcd 
so  inany  of  the  nations  that  attacked  the 
euipire \ the  second,  for  having  advocated 
the  popedom  in  France  ; and  the  third,  for 
its  Services  in  the  crusades,  and  in  protect- 
ing  the  great  and  lioly  orders  of  religion, 
whieh  bixmght  infinito  fruit  to  Christianity 
by  their  saintly  exhortations.”§ 

In  a heathen  land,  the  princcs  and  nobles 
of  former  times  did  not  confine  their  specu- 
lations  to  projects  of  trade  or  to  ejuestions 
of  huinan  vanity ; but  their  curiosity  re- 
sembled  that  of  Tassos  knight,  Ubaldo, — 

“ ‘But  will  ourgrncious  God,’  the  knight  reply’d, 

* That  with  his  blood  all  sinful  men  hath  bought, 

His  Troth  for  ever  and  his  Gospel  hide 

From  ali  these  lands,  as  yet  unknown,  un- 
soughL’  “|| 

They  felt  no  guilty  shame  at  being  thought 
soldiers  of  Christ.  It  is  tho  highest  ex- 
pression  of  praise  with  the  writers  of  the 
middle  age  to  say  that  a person  w as  “greatl  v 
Catholic."  The  phrase  of  “ ultra  Catholic,” 
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used  in  reproach  by  a modera  writer, 
would  have  seerned  very  strange  to  them. 
“Querelam  Ecclesiae  quilibet  Catholicus 
facit  suam,"  was  the  maxim  of  these 
times,  when  every  man  would  have  thought 
it  an  honourable  boast  to  say  with  Theon*, 

tyi>  nt(f)vKu  r «ai  /9 ovXoftai.* 

Truly  if  we  consider  with  Bellarmin 
how  hardly  there  can  be  found  a more 
general  or  less  curable  disease  than  human 
fear,  how  it  rises,  grows  up,  and  remains 
with  us  till  death,  how  children  lie,  through 
fear  of  confusion  or  shame,  how  men  per- 
jure themselves,  to  retain  reputation,  how 
it  is  this  fear  which  makes  them  refuse  to 
fopgive  injuries,  and  renounce  luxury  and 
expenses,  and  profusion,f  this  deliverance 
from  the  fear  of  man  by  means  of  the  fear 
of  God,  which  so  remarkably  characterized 
the  middle  ages,  will  seem  entitled  to  ali 
our  admiratio». 

Behold  the  Paladins  in  Ariosto,  when 
they  recognise  Rogero, — 

*'  All,  for  they  know  he  is  a Christinn,  stand 

About  him  with  serene  and  joy  fui  face: 

All  press  upon  the  knight ; one  grasps  his  hand, 

Auother  locks  him  fast  in  his  cmbrace.” 

This  is  the  spirit  which  stili  animates  the 
Catholic  population  of  Spain  and  Italy. 
Wandering  through  the  vineyards  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  a stranger,  whose 
looks  proclaim  him  to  be  of  English  race, 
will  be  often  questioned  respecting  the 
multi tude  of  fervent  Catholica  in  distant 
Ireland,  that  lies,  he  will  be  reminded,  so 
far  beyond  the  ocean  stream. 

Zeal  for  religion  was  a motive  in  kings 
which  the  laity  respected,  and  in  considera- 
tion  of  which  they  would  tolerate  much 
that  might  have  displeased  them  in  the 
conduct  of  rival  States.  At  the  great 
assembly  of  Gisors,  in  the  year  1186, 
when,  on  the  day  of  St.  Agnes,  the  knights 
of  France  and  England  under  Philippe- 
Augusteand  Henry,  received  the  venerable 
William  of  Tyre,  who  came  with  bulls 
from  the  Pope,  and  with  words  of  pathetic 
eloquence,  to  move  them  to  undertake  the 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  the  archbishop 
had  no  sooner  concluded  his  speech,  than 
a general  cry  was  heard  of  “ The  Cross  ! 
The  Cross!"  Henry  being  the  first  to 
throw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the 
legate,  to  solicit  the  pilgrim’s  sign,  the 


barons  of  France  began  to  murmur  that  | 
he  should  have  taken  precedence  of  their 
sovereign:  “Ah,  ah,"  they  cried,  “the  coi-  || 
ours  of  the  Plantagenets  advanced  before  j 
those  of  France  !"  But  they  were  imme- 
diately  appeased,  when  it  became  manifest  j 
that  Henry  was  solely  actuated  by  a zeal 
for  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  the  help  of  the 
holy  sepulchre.  Strange  contrast  to  the 
character  of  their  posterity ! with  whom 
there  needs  no  other  cause  of  execration 
against  a governmenl,  than  the  fact  of  its 
being  pure  from  sacrilege  ! 

The  truth  is,  that  the  vivacity  of  faith, 
from  which  zeal  is  inseparable,  is  attached 
to  those  exercises  of  piety  which  were  so 
general  during  the  miadle  ages.  As  Novalis 
says,  “ To  pray  is  in  religion,  what  to 
thiuk  is  in  philosophy ; to  pray,  is  to  ex- 
ercise  religion and  we  have  already  seen 
how  the  inducements  and  facilities  to 
acquire  the  spirit  of  pray  er  were  supplied 
in  abundance  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
Moreover  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  effect  , 
of  those  numerous  minute  practices  of  de-  : 
votion  recommended  by  her  authority, 
which  were  generally  observed,  in  both 
high  and  humble  life,  with  a confidence 
that  derived  perhaps  not  a little  force  from 
the  inOuence  of  honour  in  religion.  Tasso, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  the 
original  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
library  of  that  city,  begins  with  making  a 
cross.  The  sign  manual  of  Atenulfus, 
count  of  Capua  and  prince  of  Beneventum, 
in  the  year  903,  as  also  that  of  Pandolfus 
and  Landolphus,  Richard  and  Jordon,  ( 
princes  of  Capua  in  the  eleventh  century, 
which  existed  in  the  archives  of  the  monas-  i 
tery  of  Monte  Casino,  exhibit  a Latin  cross  I 
at  the  four  extremities,  as  also  along  the 
lines  of  which  are  placed  the  principal 
letters  of  the  name.*  The  signature  at- 
tached to  the  diploma  of  the  Countess 
Matilda,  in  the  archives  of  the  monastery 
of  Nonantula,  presented  the  letters  of  her 
name  grouped  in  the  four  angles  of  a 
cross ; + ana  the  signature  of  Charlemagne, 
in  his  diploma  to  the  church  of  Beneven-  , 
tum,  where  it  was  found  by  Guicciardini, 
consists  in  the  seven  letters  at  the  points 
of  the  cross.* 

All  these  customshad  been  transmitted 
from  the  firet  ages,  as  appears  from  Ter- 
tulliani Justin  Martyr,  j St.  Chrysos tom,*^  | 
and  St.  Ambrose.  “ Rising  in  the  morn- 
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ing,”  says  the  latter,  “ we  ought  to  give 
thanks  to  Christ  for  our  preservation,  and 
we  ought  to  perform  every  work  of  the 
day  with  the  sign  of  the  Saviour.  VVhen 
you  were  Gentiles,  used  you  not  to  seek 
for  signs,  and  to  collect  the  signs  by  which 
thinga  would  be  prosperous  ? 1 do  not 

wish  you  now  to  err  in  numbcrs,  for  I 
know  that  in  the  one  sign  of  Christ  there 
is  safe  prosperily  of  ali  things.  He  who 
begins  to  sow  with  this  sign,  will  reap  the 
fruit  of  eternal  life ; he  who  sets  out  on  a 
journey  with  this  sign,  will  arrire  in  hea- 
ven."*  Traces,  indeed,  of  a false  shame 
respecting  these  things,  in  primitive  timos, 
may  be  discovered  in  the  writings  of  the 
Kathers,  who  condemnit.  “Let  us  not  be 
ashamed,”  says  St.  Cyril,  “toconfess  him 
who  was  crucitied.  Let  the  tnppayir  be 
conbdently  madg  upon  the  forehead  with 
the  finger.”  llut  the  complaint  of  a mo- 
dera author  respecting  the  shame  evinced 
by  his  contemporarics  in  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  when  they  stanu  for  the 
“Benedicite"  at  table,  would  not  have 
been  justitied  in  the  days  of  feudal  rnagni- 
6cence  and  chivalrous  refinement.  Had 
these  practices  no  other  use  besides  that  of 
accustoming  the  mind  to  confess  before 
men  that  it  professed  the  humility  of  the 
cross,  they  would  have  been  deemed  of 
inestimable  importance  by  the  spiritual 
thinkers  of  the  middle  ages.  For  when  is 
it,  say  they,  that  men  are  most  in  danger 
of  denying  Christ  ? It  is  on  small,  not 
great  occasions  : it  is  when  some  one  will 
surprise  thein  with  questions.  Why  such 
a change ? It  will  be  near  the  fire,  in  an 
idle  conversation,  during  a pleasant  walk  ; 
it  will  be  in  the  presence  of  a stranger,  or 
even  of  their  own  servant. 

Besides,  the  observance  of  these  minute 
practices,  of  which  we  may  say,  in  the 
words  of  St.  Jerome,  “ Non  sunt  contem- 
nenda quasi  parva,  sine  quibus  magna 
constare  non  possunt,"  we  iind  that  the 
laity,  during  the  middle  ages,  were  assi- 
duous  in  practising  all  the  important  ex- 
ercises  of  a spiritual  life.  I n the  time  of 
Cliarleinagne,  all  persons  were  expected  to 
receive  the  communion  every  Sunday,  unless 
especially  prevented.f  By  the  canons  of 
the  Council  of  Autun,  in  the  ycar  670,  no 
layman  was  to  be  counted  as  aCatholic,  who 
did  not  receive  the  communion  at  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  at  which  three 
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festivals,  all  had  been  required  to  receive 
it  by  the  Council  of  Agatha  in  the  year 
506.  “No  one,  excepting  in  case  of 
public  penance,  neglecting  communion  on 
these  three  festivals,  should  be  considered 
a Christian,”  says  the  Pastoral  Epistle  of 
Wulfad  Bituricensis.*  It  was  even  the 
custom  for  the  laity  to  make  spiritual 
retreats  before  the  principal  festivals  of 
the  Church.  Thus  we  tind  Komuald,  a 
young  nobleman  at  Ravenna,  withdrawing 
to  the  neighbonring  monastery  of  Classe, 
for  the  sake  of  penance.  Every  year, 
Boniface,  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  used  to 
visit  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Pomposa, 
and  there  make  solemn  confession  and 
penitence  for  his  sins,  sometimes  publicly 
submitting  to  the  discipline. 

In  a former  book,  we  had  occasion  to 
observe  how  holy  was  the  spirit  that  per- 
vaded  schools  and  colleges : but  here  the 
mystery  of  the  phenomenon  is  explained, 
when  we  find  that  paternal  towers  and 
domestic  hearths  were  also  holy.  What  is 
commouly  called  educaiion  is  but  of  little 
elfect,  in  comparison  with  the  constant  and 
universal  action  of  society.  In  vain  do 
hypocritical  parente  separate  and  isolate 
children  in  colleges,  or  surround  them  with 
a sanitary  cord,  if  the  air  which  they 
themselves  hreathe  is  corrupt  and  unholy  ; 
for  their  children  must  necessarily  breathe 
it  too,  when  they  come  into  contact  with 
society.  Among  the  laity  of  the  middle 
ages,  it  was  common  to  meet  with  men, 
like  the  noble  Hilary  of  Aqnitaine,  when  I 
in  the  married  state,  endowed  with  the 
grnces  of  a profound  religious  spirit.  The 
Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Trudo  re- 
lating  how  the  Countess  Heresindn,  con- 
tinually  devoted  to  pious  works,  and 
advancing  from  day  to  day  in  holy  conver- 
sation, constantly  frequenting  the  Church 
of  the  blessed  Michael  the  Archangel, 
laying  aside  her  flesh,  was  buried  there, 
proceeds  to  mention  that,  after  her  death, 
the  noble  Count  Eilbert,  meditating  the 
Divine  law  by  day  and  nigbt,  going  round 
to  visi  t the  precious  churches,  and  con- 
soling  those  that  administered  in  them,  | 
disposed  himself  to  adhere  to  God  with  all 
the  affections  of  his  mind ; but  the  multi- 
tude  of  his  neighbours  rose  upon  him,  and 
declared  that  he  must  leave  them  an  heir. 
And,  therefore,  in  compliance  with  their 
desire,  he  was  a second  time  married. 
And  so  he  lived,  adhering  to  Divine  medi- 
tations,  and  suffering  no  temporal  impedi- 
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i ment  of  frail  and  passing  honour  to  shake 
I his  good  resolutiori.  And  then  he  prepared 
j his  tomb  in  the  Church  of  Vasor  : nor 
| was  the  oil  of  his  lamp  ever  extinguished  ; 

I nor  were  his  senses  disturbed  either  by 
losses  or  flattery;  but  the  residue  of  his 
days  was  spent  in  holy  conversation,  and 
in  contending  against  the  snares  of  the 
enemy.  So,  when  the  judge  knocked,  and 
the  Lord  announced  his  comlng,  he  was 
not  found  asleep,  but  watching  and  ex- 
pecting  his  Creator.  Thus  his  soul  passed 
to  Christ  in  the  year  980.* 

\Ve  read  in  another  chronicle,  which 
at  least  shows  the  colour  of  the  age  in 
which  it  was  written,  that  St.  Patrick 
inquired  of  the  Prince  Conallus  whether 
he  would  assume  the  habit  of  a monk  ? 
And  the  prince  replied,  that  his  heart  was 
prepared  to  do  whatever  the  saint  should 
i cornmand  ; and  that  then  the  saint  replied, 
j “ For  the  sign  of  power  and  protectiori, 
and  for  the  proof  of  thy  spiritual  woTth, 

I shalt  thou  bear  thy  shield  and  sceptre ; the 
name  of  laic  shalt  thou  show,  but  the 
i mind  and  the  merit  of  a monk  shalt  thou 
j possess." 

Mabillon  gives  many  examples  of  kings 
and  princes,  who  were  refrained  by  holy 
men  from  entering  into  monasteries,  on 
theground  of  their  presence  being  essential 
to  the  order  of  society.  During  many 
ages,  the  abbots  of  monasteries  had  no 
greater  concern  than  to  prevent  kings  and 
dukes  from  abandoning  the  governinent  of 
their  States  to  seek  tranquillity  in  the 
cloister.  William  I.  Duke  of  Normandy, 
would  have  left  every  thing,  to  retire  to 
Jumieges,  if  the  Abbot  Mainnrd  would 
have  permitted  him.  liugues  I.,  Duke  of 
llurgundy,  was  only  prevented  by  the 
Pope'sinterposition  from  becominga  monk. 
The  Emperor  Henry  II.,  entering  the 
church  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Vanne,  at 
Verdun,  exclaimed,  “ II®c  requies  mea  in 
saeculum  saeculi  : hic  habitabo,  quoniam 
elegi  eam."  A monk  overheard  him,  and 
warned  the  Abbot  Richard,  who  called  the 
emperor  into  the  chapter  room,  and  asked 
him  what  was  his  intention?  “ 1 wish,” 
said  he,  weeping,  " to  renounce  the  secular 
habit,  to  put  on  yours,  and  henceforth  to 
serve  only  God  with  your  brethren."  “ Will 
you  then  promise,"  replied  the  abbot, 
“according  to  our  rule  and  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ,  obedience  unto  death."  “ I 
promise  it,”  answered  the  emperor.  “ Well 

• Chronie.  AbbatUE  S.  Trudonb,  Lib.  I.  apud 
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then,  I receive  you  as  a monk  : from  this 
day  1 take  charge  of  your  soul,  and  what 
I cornmand  you,  do  you  perform  in  the 
fear  of  the  Ford.  Now,  I order  you  to 
return  to  the  government  of  the  empire 
which  God  has  entrusted  to  you,  and  to 
watcli  with  ali  your  power,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  for  the  safety  of  the  whole 
kingdom."  The  emperor,  bound  by  his 
vow,  obeyed  ; but,  in  fact,  in  heart  he  had 
been  long  a monk,  as  he  continued  to  be 
to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Many  noble  persona  were  devoted  to 
monasteries,  while  they  retained  the  secu- 
lar habit.  They  were  called  “ Donati,” 
and  “Donat»."*  Though,  in  the  close  of 
life,  many  of  these  men  withdrew  alto- 
gether  from  the  secular  cares,  they  had 
stili  continued  in  it  sutficiently  long  to  be 
considered  as  having  belonged  to  it,  and. 
therefore,  as  being  examples  of  the  charac- 
ters  in  question.  Two  l)oges  of  Venice 
shone  in  sancti ty  upon  the  ducal  throne, 
as  well  as  in  miracles  after  their  death. 
It  W'as  not  till  after  a glorious  reign,  that 
Petrus  Ureeolus,  the  twenty-second  duke, 
retired  into  a monastery  of  Aquitaine. 
where  he  died  in  the  year  976  : and  Aureus 
Marepertus,  the  thirty-ninth  duke,  had 
fought  in  the  holy  war,  and  had  conquered 
Saladin,  and  had  governed  the  republic  in 
wisdom  and  justice  during  fifteen  years, 
when  he  chose  to  abdicate,  and  retire  into 
a religious  house,  there  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  holy  meditations.f  St. 
Theresa  describes  the  character  of  her 
uncle,  who  constrained  her,  as  she  travel- 
led,  to  pass  some  days  in  his  house.  “Our 
Lord,  indeed,"  she  relates,  “ went  on  dis- 
posing  him  for  his  own  service,  so  that, 
when  he  grew  more  into  years,  he  left  the 
world,  and  became  a religious  man,  and 
ended  his  life  iu  such  sort,  that  I believe,” 
she  adds,  “he  now  enjoys  the  vision  of 
God;"  but  she  represents  him  “as  being 
at  that  time,  while  stili  in  the  secular 
state,  a very  discreet  man,  and  of  great 
virtue,  whose  usual  exercise  was  to  read 
good  books  in  the  Spanish  tongue ; and 
whose  discourse  was  most  commonly  of 
God  and  of  the  vanity  of  the  world.” 

Gobertus,  the  pious  and  venerable  monk 
of  Villers,  had  been  long  a Lord  and  Count 
of  Asperimont,  being  born  of  noble  and 
rich  parents  of  Lotharingia.  His  father 
Gaufrey  had  two  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest 
was  John,  and  the  other  Gobertus.  They 
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w ere  both  handsome  boys,  elegant  and  ro- 
bust  amongat  ali  the  companions  of  their 
youth.  On  a certain  day,  the  father  re- 
garding  his  two  sons,  and  diligently  re- 
Hecting,  determined  thnt  his  youngest  son, 
Gobertus,  was  more  adapted  for  temporul 
warfare  and  for  the  mannera  of  the  World, 
and  accordingly  he  made  him  the  heir  of 
oli  his  possessions  ; but  his  brother  John, 
as  less  fitted  for  a military  life,  he  made  a 
clerk,  who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of 
Metz.  It  happened,  after  some  time,  that 
while  Gobertus,  the  knight,  was  idling 
away  his  years  in  worldly  warfare,  and  had 
made  for  himself  a name  renowned  nmongst 
ali  his  contemporaries,  he  took  it  in  heart 
to  consider  that  the  fame  of  worldly  glory 
could  not  he  perpetuated  in  heaven.  There- 
fore,  he  began  to  fear  God,  and  to  venerate 
ecclesiastical  persona,  and  to  embrace  with 
great  desire  the  blessed  Mary,  Mother  of 
God,and,beneath  therustof  mundane  chiv- 
alry,  to  be  so  devout  that  he  might  almost 
be  thonght  to  have  attained  to  perfection,  if 
it  were  lawful  to  say  so.  From  that  time, 
he  never  despised  the  judgments  of  the  law, 
but  began  to  avoid  all  subjects  of  wicked- 
ness ; he  injurcd  not  his  neighbour,  but  he 
stretched  out  his  hands  to  the  poor ; he 
relieved  the  oppressed,  and  constantly  en- 
deavoured,  in  every  work  of  piety,  to  rcn- 
der  God  propitious  to  him.  <>n  a certain 
occasion,  he  was  inspired  with  a zeal  to 
vindicate  the  land  of  Jerusalem  from  the 
Infidels,  and  to  destroy  the  worship  of  idols, 
and  to  give  extension  to  the  Divine  wor- 
ship os  far  as  he  was  able.  '1  his  was  at 
the  time  when  Frederick  IT.,  the  wicked 
emperor,  who  was  a concealed  infidel,  as 
was  afterwards  clearly  shown,  proposed  to 
go  to  the  Holy  Land,  that  his  iniquity 
might  be  veiled  with  a false  semblance 
of  good.  By  prayers  and  promises,  he 
persuaded  Gobertus  to  join  his  expedition, 
and  assumed  him  as  his  fellow-soldier  ; but 
the  man  of  God,  discovering  his  perfidy, 
turned  from  him,  and  having  fulfilled  his 
vow  with  great  devotion,  he  repassed  the 
sea,  and  returned  horae.  After  his  return, 
he  did  not  recede  from  his  good  resolutions, 
like  those  who  believe  only  for  a time,  but 
he  lirmly  adhered  to  God.  He  had  learned 
on  his  pilgrimoge  to  sing  the  hours  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mary : his  heart  was  always 
tixed  on  God.  It  often  happened  that, 
going  before  day  to  assist  at  matins,  he 
did  not  dare  to  go  unarmed,  through  fear 
of  enemies  ; and  yet  he  chose  rather  to 
hasten  to  the  worship  of  God,  than  to  pass 
those  hours  without  fear,  luxuriously  rest- 


ing  on  his  bed.  Thus,  before  day,  he  used 
often  to  go  armed  to  the  Divine  office : 
being  thus  armed  against  the  visible  and 
invisible  enemy.  Moreover,  the  pious 
soldier  of  Christ,  wishing  to  turn  to  advan- 
tage  the  fruit  of  his  warfare,  went  to  St. 
James,  at  Compostella ; but  at  the  first 
hour  every  morning,  he  sought  the  church, 
where  he  saw  and  heard  the  celebration  of 
the  Divine  office  of  the  holy  Eucharist, 
that  his  soul  might  daily  be  sustained  by 
our  I.ords  body.  Thus  did  the  soldier  of 
Christ  proceed,  going  and  returning,  so 
that  he  seemed  to  fulfil  what  is  written, 
“ Ibunt  sancti  de  virtute  in  virtutem,  donec 
videant  Deum  deorum  in  Sion."* 

A gcneral  feature  of  the  devotion  of 
the  luity  in  the  middlc  ages  consisted  in 
that  religious  and  philosophical  turn  of 
their  conversation  and  writing,  which  so 
clearly  discovered  what  lay  uppermost  in 
the  heart.  Modern  times,  which  can  pro- 
duce a De  Moistre,  a Bonald,  a Chateau- 
briand,  a Stolberg,  a Frederick  Schlegel,  a 
JManzoni,  and  a Bellico,  may  seem,  in  tliis 
respect,  to  fear  no  contrast ; but  it  is  not 
so  much  the  genius  of  a few  great  men 
devoted  to  religion,  among  the  laity,  which 
is  so  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  former 
ages,  as  the  prevalence  of  a religious  philo- 
sophy  among  that  class  of  society,  and  the 
readiness  of  all  men  to  take  part  in  beauti- 
ful  disputation  respecting  the  future  life. 
“ Non  ad  solos  sacerdotes  Ecclesioe  pertinet 
status  : cunctis  fidelibus  solicitudo  ista 
communis  est.”  This  is  what  St.  Avitus 
says,  in  his  letter  to  the  illustrious  man. 
Senarius. f Accordingly,  we  find  a Gun- 
dobadus,  King  of  the  Burgundians,  whose 
evil  belief  diminishes  not  the  force  of  the 
example,  writing  to  this  holy  archbishop, 
to  ask  the  meaning  of  certain  prophecies 
in  Isaiah  and  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  and 
this  saint,  holding  a correspondence  with 
him  on  various  abstruse  questione  of  theo- 
logy. 

1’rosper  and  Hilary  were  the  zealous 
defenders  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  against 
the  Pelagians  of  Marseilles ; yet  Prosper 
was  neither  priest  nor  clerk : Victorius 
Aquitanusonly  calls  him  “vir  venerabilis;" 
and  Pope  Gelosius  only  “vir  religiosus 
and  Gennade  only  says,  “homo  Aquita- 
nicie  regionis."  Thus,  though  a simple 
laic,  he  meddled  with  theology  and  doc- 
trine, and,  in  union  with  Hilary,  not  only 
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wrote,  but  also  went  to  Rome  to  provide 
agamst  the  danger.  St.  Victor,  a soldier, 
when  in  the  prison  of  Marseilles,  converted  | 
his  three  guards ; and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  early  times,  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  was  propagated  widely  by 
the  Roman  soldiers,  especially  in  Pannonia, 
by  the  armies  of  Trajan  and  Aurelius.* 

'I  liis  spirit  continued  to  prevail  during  the 
middle  ages,  so  that  similar  examples  could 
be  multiplied  from  their  heroic  annals. 

Celebrated  was  the  history  of  the  Sultan, 
who  sent  his  daughter  to  persuade  three 
knights  of  l.aon,  who  were  in  prison,  to 
abjure  the  Christian  faith.  They,  on  the 
contrary,  converted  her  ; and  on  their 
escape  and  return,  founded  in  1141,  the 
church  of  our  Lady  of  Liesse,  three  leogues 
from  Laon. 

Antony  Galvan,  a Portuguese,  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  warriors  of  his  age,  and 
as  renowned  in  history  for  his  pietv  as  for 
his  valour,  being  govemor  of  one  of  the 
Molucca  Islands,  having  no  priest  to  send 
as  a missionary  to  instruet  the  natives  of 
Macazar,  who  were  desirous  of  embracing 
Christianity,  in  consequence  of  the  example 
of  two  of  their  fello w-countrymen  who 
had  been  converted  by  this  govemor,  sent 
as  a catechist  a soldier,  named  Francis  de 
Castro,  who,  being  prevented  from  arriving 
there  by  a tempest,  occusion  was  furnished 
to  another  layman  to  exercise  this  office  of 
religion ; for  Antonio  Payva,  a Portuguese 
merchant,  having  landed  there  to  take  in 
a load  of  sandal-wood,  the  King  of  Supa 
came  to  converse  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  the  Christian  religion  ; and  this  good 
merchant  was  able  to  speak  so  much  to 
the  purpose,  that  the  king  was  converted, 
and  all  his  court,  being  baptized  by  Payva, 
who  was  now  despatehed  by  them  with  a 
cliarge  to  send  priests  to  that  country. 
This  happened  shortly  before  the  visit  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier  to  Macazar. 

St.  Odo  says,  that  Count  Gerald,  when 
a young  man,  surpassed  many  clerks  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  Uoly  Scriptures. f 
This  was  no  uncommon  ncoomplishmeut  in 
the  laity  of  the  middle  ages.  King  Al- 
phonso  of  Xaples  and  Arragon,  who  used 
to  read  Caesar  and  Livy  every  day,  and 
who  translated  the  Epistles  of  Seneca  into 
Spanish,  had  read,  with  the  utmost  care, 
the  whole  Bible,  with  commentarios,  four- 
teen  times,  from  beginning  to  end.  X 
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In  the  life  of  the  Count  of  Rosemberg, 
it  is  said  that  he  had  been  accustomed 
from  his  earliest  years  to  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures ; so  that  his  heart  was  for  ever 
after  impressed  with  a sense  of  their 
Divine  purport,  and  that  the  world  was 
never  able  to  efface  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Antoine 
du  Faix,  in  his  book  of  instructions,  en- 
titled,  L'F.speron  de  Discipline,"  com- 
posed  for  Charles,  Duke  of  Savoy,  in 
recom  mendi  ng  books,  ad  vises  him,  above 
all,  to  become  well  versed  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  he  may  be  on  his  guard 
against  the  lieretics  of  the  age.  The 
Abbe  Gouget  observes  that  this  author  had 
a profound  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  that  his  idea  of  education  was  admir- 
able.  We  find  the  Constable  de  Clisson, 
in  his  last  will,  bequeathing  to  the  Dame 
de  Rochefort,  a little  cross  of  pearls,  and 
his  Bible  in  French.*  We  read  of  Mathien, 
son  of  Burchard  V.,  Seigneur  de  Montmor- 
ency,  in  the  reign  of  Philippe  Augustus, 
that  he  had  been  brought  up  in  all  the 
arts  of  chivalry  in  the  costle  of  Colombe; 
and  that  the  monks  of  the  Abbey  of  IjlvuI, 
which  had  been  endowed  by  the  first  barons 
of  Montmorency,  had  instructed  him  in 
the  Science  of  the  Holy  Scriptures : and 
Mabillon  relates  that  the  heroic  Duc  de 
Montausier  had  read  the  New  Testament 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  times. f 

In  fact,  the  laity  of  the  middle  ages, 
like  the  first  Christiana,  might  have  been 
named  disciples,  which  term  applies  to 
men  who  occupy  themselves  in  studying 
the  doctrines  of  salvation,  sitting  at  the 
apostolic  feet.  The  sentences  of  St.  Je- 
rome  and  St.  Augustin  were  then  as 
familiar  to  chivalrous  eare,  as  those  of  the 
classic  oratore  and  poets  to  the  modera 
scholar.  Venerable  tradi tion  was  widely 
disseminaled ; kings  and  barons  wmuld  have 
homilies  of  the  holy  Fathers  read  aloud  at 
their  tuhles  both  morning  and  evening;  1 
and  so  general  were  the  effects,  that  theo- 
logians,  proving  the  impossibility  of  intro- 
ducing  secreti y any  new  doctrine  into  the 
Church,  show  the  astonishment  and  oppo- 
sition  which  would  have  been  instantly 
made,  not  only  by  the  clergy  and  the  reli- 
giotis  order,  but  also  by  the  laity,  who  were 
no  less  conspicuous  in  piety  and  in  know- 
ledge of  their  religion.  X The  language  of 
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the  clergy  was  therefore  that  of  the  Pas- 
1 chal  Sermon  of  Richard  of  St.  Victor. 
“Christ  our  pasch  is  immolated.  Brethren, 
yoa  know  the  Scriptures  and  their  vir- 
tue : therefore  our  sermon  to  you  will  not 
be  doctrine,  but  admonition,  and  the  re- 
calling  to  your  rnemory  of  known  things. 
Trom  the  fountain  whence  I drink,  drink 
also  ye.  Where  1 draw,  yon  draw : if  I 
draw  water  in  joy  from  the  fountains  of 
the  Saviour,  you  also  draw  there.  Judge 
therefore  as  spiritual,  whether  the  water 
which  l present  to  you  liows  from  the 
niidst  of  the  fountain  — whether  it  is  drawn 
from  the  fountains  of  the  Saviour.  Christ 
our  pasch  is  immolated.”* 

Peter,  Abbot  of  Mouxtier-la-Celle,  in 
the  year  1 154,  dedicated  his  book,  cntitled 
De  Disciplina  Claustrali,  to  Henry  the 
lJberal,  Count  of  Champagne,  by  whom 
he  was  greatly  loved.f 

Dom  Carlos  de  Tapia,  Marquis  de  Bel- 
tnonte,  composed  a treatise  on  religion, 
which  was  rnuch  estecmed  in  Spain.  The 
Emperor  Charles  V.  who  had  often  wislied 
to  raisc  l.ouis  of  Blois  to  the  highest  dig- 
nities,  had  such  an  admiratiou  for  his 
writings,  that  he  used  to  carry  his  ascetical 
books  with  him  wherever  he  went,  and 
they  constituted  his  ordinary  reading  when 
in  his  retreat  at  St.  Just. 

1 1 was  the  same  in  the  first  ages.  M arius 
Victorinus  Afer,  a consular  man,  wrote 
four  books  against  the  Arians,  which 
merited  the  praise  of  St.  Augustin,  and  a 
page  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum.  Charle- 
magne  wrote  a preface  for  the  Collection 
which  Paul  the  Deacon  made  by  his  orders 
from  the  H omilies  of  the  C alholic  Kathers 
nud  there  is  even  an  Kpistle  from  his  pen, 
De  Gratia  Septiformis  Spiritus.  Angilbert, 
Abbot  of  Corby,  sent  the  book  of  St. 
Augustin,  De  Doctrina  Christiana,  to  the 
Emperor  Lewis,  and  presented  him  with 
some  verses  on  that  occasion,  in  which  he 
commemorates  the  pious  humility  with 
which  he  studies  day  and  night  to  investi- 
gate the  secreta  of  sacred  wisdom:§  and 
i Adalbert,  Bidiop  of  Lyons,  exhorts  King 
Bobert  to  read  the  books  of  Augustin, 
Dionysius,  and  <1  regory  the  Great ; in- 
stances  which  make  Alabillon  observe  how 
familiar  with  sacred  readings  were  the 
ancient  kings  of  the  Eranca.  Symphoritis 
Amalarius  sends  his  books  on  the  divine 
office  to  the  kings,  Lewis  and  Lothaire. 


In  later  ages,  many  holy  books  were 
published,  by  means  of  the  munificent 
seal  of  lay  persona,  coming  forward,  like 
the  Countess  of  Riccini  in  modera  times, 
who  has  translated  and  printed  at  her 
expense,  at  Modena,  a celebrated  French 
work  in  defence  of  religion. 

The  women  of  ihe  feudal  castle  were 
often  skilled  in  theology : for,  in  so  repre- 
senting  them,  poets  adhere  closely  to  his- 
torical  fact.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
theological  lore  possessed  by  the  artists, 
poets,  and  muxicians  of  the  middle  ages  ? 
Tuke  any  example  from  the  inuumerable 
instances  that  will  occur  to  every  one's 
rnemory.  Behold  that  awful  picture  of 
Christ  in  the  garden  of  Olives,  by  Guido 
of  Bologna,  which  is  in  the  museum  of  the 
l.ouvre.  What  a profound  sense  was  here 
of  the  mystery  of  the  passion,  and  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  man  God  ! Consider  again 
Michael  Angelo.  F.nter  his  bouse  in  the 
Via  Ghibillina  at  Tlorence,  where  you  see 
represented  the  various  remarkable  honours 
which  were  paid  to  him  by  the  Pope,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tlorence,  and  the  venera- 
tion  of  the  people,  with  his  own  portrait, 
so  expressive  of  the  simplicity  and  rnanly 
carelessness  of  genius.  What  do  you  find 
besides  in  these  wnlls  which  are  in  the 
same  state  as  when  he  left  them  ? His 
chupel  and  his  holy  paintings  of  devotion. 

'ihe  King  St.  Louis  used  often  to 
converse  with  the  young  Joinville  as  they 
were  on  the  passuge  across  the  sea,  going 
to  the  crusade.  “ Senechal,"  said  he  to 
him  one  day,  “ Quelle  chose : est-ce  que 
Dieu?”  “Sire,”  replied  Joinville,  “c'est 
si  souveraine  et  bonne  chose  que  meilleure 
ne  peutelre."  “ Vraiment,  c’est  moult  bien 
repondu,”  said  the  king.  “ Autre  demande 
vous  ferai-je  ; savior  ; lequel  vous  aimeriez 
mieux  dtre  lepreux  et  ladre,  ou  avoir  com- 
mis et  commettre  un  pcche  mortel  ?”  Join- 
ville musl  have  known  well  what  was 
the  nnswer  that  would  please  the  holy 
young  king,  so  fuithful  to  the  lessons  of 
his  saintly  mother  Itlanche,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  juvenile  rudeness  and  levity,  or 
at  the  bottom,  perhaps,  with  that  feeling 
which  St.  Truncis  de  Sales  ascribes  to 
true  humility,  that  would  rnther  be  taken 
for  proud  than  humble,  replied,  that  ho 
would  rather  have  committet!  thirty  mortal 
sina  than  become  a le]>er.  The  impression 
which  these  light  words  made  upon  the 
good  holy  king,  belongs  tohistory.  “Quand 
les  fferes  furent  departis  de  la,  il  me  rap- 
pelle  tout  seul,  et  me  fit  seoir  u ses  pieds, 
et  me  dit : comment  avez  vous  ose  dire  ce 


• Serm.  in  dic  Pascha?. 

♦ Derguenois,  Hist.  du  Dioc£se  de Troyes,  291. 
J Mabilono  Vetera  Analecta,  73. 

f Id.  423. 
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que  vous  avez  dit?  et  je  lui  rcponds  que 
encore  je  le  diruis.  Et  il  va  me  dire  : Ha  ! 
fou  musart,  musart,  vous  y dtes  de?u;  car 
vous  savez  qu'il  n’est  lepre  si  laide  que 
d’etre  en  peche  mortel.  Et  vous  prieque, 
pour  1’amour  de  Dieu  premier,  et  pour 
1’amour  de  moi,  vous  reteniez  ce  dit  en 
votre  cceur?'* — “What  can  be  more  ad- 
mirable,”  says  a modern  critic,  '*  than  the 
goodness  of  this  king  and  saint,who,  though 
a king  and  a saint,  does  not  grow  angry 
at  the  reply  of  the  young  man,  but  allows 
the  witnesses  to  retire,  and  does  not  repri- 
mand  him  until  he  is  with  him  alone  ? " 

There  is  on  record  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced  by  a nobleman  at  the  court  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  reply  to  the 
king’s  question  respecting  the  relative 
merit  of  two  religious  orders.  The  conver- 
sation  of  the  court,  so  far  from  excludi  ng, 
sanctioned  similar  topics.  Even  so  late  as 
the  age  of  I-miis  XIV.  warriors,  like  Tu- 
renne  and  Conde,  might  have  been  heard 
discoursing  upon  the  mysteries  of  religion, 
— women  of  the  firstquality,  like  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  in  letters  to  their  friends,  treat- 
ing  theological  questions  with  erudition, 
while  others,  like  the  Duchess  de  I.on- 
gueville,  were  wholly  renouncingthe  world, 
and  flying  to  cloisters,  in  order  more  effec- 
tually  to  assuage  their  thirst  for  heaven. 

The  letters  of  Fenelon  to  the  Marquis 
de  Seignelai  were  expressly  designed  to 
show  the  necessity  for  laymen  to  be  well 
instructed  in  their  religion.  A great  prince 
and  military  hero,  the  Duc  de  Chevreuse, 
in  his  letters  to  the  same  prelate,  expresses 
himself  with  the  utmost  facility  and  pre- 
cision  on  some  of  the  most  abstruse  ques- 
tions of  theology : and  the  editor  of  this 
correspondence  remarks,  that  the  same 
learning  belonged  to  many  noblemen  of 
the  time.  Certainly,  the  humble  art- 
lesB  rcplies  of  the  young  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy  to  the  letters  of  the  Archbishop, 
which  informed  him  in  plain  terms  of  the 
cutting  language  of  the  world  respecting 
him,  and  in  details  which  must  have  been 
most  wounding  to  the  pride  of  human 
breasts,  indicate  a degree  of  piety  and  of 
ascetic  merit,  which  would  edify  men 
striving  after  perfection  in  a cloister. 

The  reserve  and  obstinate  silence  of  the 
moderns  on  topics  of  religion,  would  not 
indeed  have  been  permitted  by  the  doctors 
of  the  middle  ages.  “Some  virtues,”  says 
St.  Bonaventura,  " we  are  bound  to  show 
before  men  and  others  to  conceal.  We  are 
bound  to  make  known  our  faith,  charity, 
justice,  truth,  and  contempt  of  the  world 


— and  we  are  to  conceal  extraordinary 
graces  and  alms."*  The  heatben  sage  pre- 
scribed  a practice  which  the  moderns  would 
think  becoming  only  in  a monastery.  “ Let 
discourse  concerning  God,”  said  Epictetus, 

“ be  renewed  daily  more  than  food  for  your 
body."f  Few  of  them,  at  the  age  of  Ij 
Cephalus,  thefather  of  Polemarchus,  would 
say  like  him  to  a religious  instructor,  “ If 
I had  stili  the  power  of  going  up  to  the 
city,  I would  not  ask  you  to  come  down 
here  to  Pineus,  for  1 would  then  go  to  you  ; 
but  now  you  must  indeed  come  oftener 
here  for  my  sake  : for  be  assured,  in  pro- 
portion  as  other  pleasures,  those  connected 
with  the  body,  wither  and  fall  from  me, 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  noble  discourse, 
and  the  fervour  with  which  I long  for  it, 
increase  continually.”J  But  precisely  simi- 
lar to  this  would  be  the  language  of  old 
laymen  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  monks 
of  the  nearest  cloister,  to  whom  the  knights 
of chivalry  are  represented  as  listening  with 
eager  fondness.  Witness  SpenseFs  knight, 
who  lodged  with  the  hermit : — 

“With  fairc  discourse  the  ercning  so  they  paa. 

For  that  oid  man  of  plcasing  wordcs  had  storet 
And  well  could  file  his  tonguc,  as  smooth  as  glas ; 

He  told  of  saintca  and  popes,  and  ever  more 
He  strowM  an  Are-Mary  after  and  before.” 5 

Reverential  and  devout  in  the  highest 
degree  was  the  common  tone  of  heroic  con- 
versations  during  the  reign  of  those  man- 
ners  which  had  been  created  by  faith. 
Dialogues,  speculative  and  mysteriou», 
were  held  in  the  evening  in  castles.  under 
the  vaulted  roofs  of  the  old  manorial  house, 
in  parks,  under  the  shade  of  melancholy 
boughs,  and  during  rides,  along  the  storm- 
beaten  shorea  of  the  wild  ocean. 

The  piety  of  the  laity,  during  the  ages 
of  faith,  is  also  seen  in  a very  remarkable 
light  in  their  conduct  relative  to  the  clergy,  ; 
on  which  body  it  would  seem  as  if  their 
character  had  exercised  no  small  influence. 

For  while  the  laity  venerated  the  clergy, 
the  clergy  respected  the  laity,  and  zealous- 
ly  favoured  such  of  them  as  showed  a 
disposition  to  a holy  life,  not  excluding 
them  from  their  society  and  from  assisting 
at  their  offices,  as  if  on  account  of  their 
secular  habit,  they  must  necessarily  have 
the  mind  and  manners  of  the  vulgar  and 
profane,  but  rather  encouraging  them,  and 
granting  them  free  access  to  their  holy 
cloisters  and  learned  schools. 

• De  Reformat.  Hom.  Inter,  cap.  18. 
t Epicteti  Sententiae. 

J Plato,  de  Repub.  Lib.  I. 

§ Fairy  Queen,  I.  1. 
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Paul  the  Deacon,  in  hia  F.pistle  to  King 
Charles,  son  of  Pepin,  explains  to  him  the 
various  customs  of  the  monks  of  Monte 
Casino  respecting  the  division  and  chant 
of  their  Psalmody,  as  also  their  rules  of 
fasting  and  abstinence.*  Let  it  be  ob- 
served  too,  that  ali  thia  waa  done  with  a 
perfect  understanding  and  from  exact 
principle. 

Hugo  of  St.  Victor  makea  the  remark, 
that  St.  Paul,  writing  to  Philemon,  who 
waa  invested  with  no  dignity  of  ecclesias- 
tical  administration,  but  merely  a nian 
estimable  among  the  people,  in  the  form  of 
hia  aalutation  givea  no  precedence  to  the 
prieat  over  the  laic,  but  numes  Philemon 
before  Archippus,  who  waa  Bishop  of 
Colossa.f 

1 n truth,  there  waa  good  reason  for  res- 
pecting  the  heroic  piety  of  the  laity,  which 
in  some  inatancea  seemed  to  leave  the  de- 
votion  of  the  religioua  in  the  shade. — 
When  the  Kingof  Fngland  threatened  the 
monka  of  Citeaux  with  the  loaa  of  their 
possessions  in  his  kingdom  for  giring  an 
asylum  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  they 
gently  gare  the  archbishop  to  understand 
that  he  could  not  remain  with  them  any 
longer.  “0  religioni  O religioni  where 
art  thou?”  exclaimed  the  King  of  1'rance, 
scandalized  at  thia  cowardice  of  the  monks. 
“ Lo,  they  whom  we  thought  dead  to  the 
World,  now  banish,  for  the  sake  of  tempo- 
ra! goods,  him  who  is  an  exile  for  the  cause 
of  God."  J — We  read  in  the  Spiritual  Mea- 
dow  of  Sophronius,  that  when  three  Ana- 
chorites  came  to  the  cave  in  which  Nicholaa 
lived,  they  found  him  conversing  with  a 
secular  man,  and  asking  him  to  say  some- 
thing  that  would  be  edifying.J 

We  do  not  find  that  the  clergy,  in  their 
solicitude  for  the  intereata  of  laymen,  were 
above  attending  to  the  influence  of  locality 
upon  sensitive  minds.  At  least,  they  did 
not  consign  men  to  live  with  the  dissi- 
pated  in  the  very  precincts  of  corruption, 
with  the  alaves  of  worldly  induatry  and 
vain  pleasure,  surrounded  with  every  ob- 
ject  that  can  debaae  and  contaminate  the 
purity  and  nobleness  of  the  soul,  and  then 
express  wonder  that  these  peraons  were 
not  saints.  Wishing  them  to  be  truly 
spiritual,  they  endeavoured  to  facilitate  the 
way  before  them,  by  using  ali  the  human 
means  which  their  experience  and  sagacity 
could  point  out  as  calculated  to  accoinplish 

• Chronie.  S.  Monast.  Casinensis. 

t Annot.  Elucid.  tjutest.  super  Epist.  &d  Philem. 

(Vita  Quadrip.  86.  § Cap.  184. 


that  end.  They  invited  men  therefore  to 
juin  in  the  aociety  of  the  holy,  and  they 
allowed  them  to  reside  in  buildings,  of 
which  the  very  walls  seemed  to  proclaim 
the  wisdom  and  happiness  of  thejust.  The 
laity  accordingly,  in  cousequence  of  these 
advantages,  comprised  other  characters  be- 
sides  the  man  of  busineas  and  pleasure. 
There  were  in  that  clasa  the  scholar  and 
the  man  of  contemplative  habita,  who  at- 
tended  to  the  duties  of  Mary  as  well  as  of 
M artha. 

Thia  reciprocal  influence  waa  most  pow- 
erful  in  the  middle  ages.  The  clergy  were 
consoled,  strengthened,  and  perhaps,  not 
unfrequently  retained  in  the  spirit  of  their 
order,  by  the  noble  and  devout  character 
of  the  men  whom  they  guided,  as  M anfrid 
in  the  tragedy  is  warned  and  comforted  by 
the  rude  chamois  hunter. 

It  would  be  thought  strange  in  our  times 
to  find  laymen  and  military  nobles  admin- 
istering  fraternal  admonition,  in  letters 
addressed  to  priests  and  saints,  and  consol- 
ing  them  in  calamity,  by  repeating  texta 
of  the  holy  Scripture.  Yet  aucli  conduct 
would  not  have  been  deemed  indecorous  in 
the  middle  ages.  After  the  death  of  Pope 
Clement  V.  when  there  was  great  opposi- 
tion  of  intereata,  and  delay  in  electing  his 
successor.  Dante,  ao  remarkable  for  the 
submissive  docility  of  hia  genius,  wrote  a 
fine  letter  to  the  dispersed  cardinale,  in 
which  he  exhorts  them  to  re-unite  iinmc- 
diately,  to  stop  thia  anarchy,  so  injuriona 
to  the  Churcli,  and  to  bring  back  the  holy 
see  to  Home.  In  fact,  nothing  is  more 
common  in  the  literature  of  the  middle 
ages,  than  to  find  letters,  and  other  docu- 
menta of  this  kind,  which  one  might  sup- 
pose  had  been  compoaed  by  peraons  of  a 
religioua  profession.  'The  testament  of 
Count  Gerard,  in  which  he  founds  the 
monastery  of  Vezelay,  in  Burgundy,  con- 
cludes with  these  words — “ We  pray  you 
all  then,  most  holy  fathers  and  bishops,  by 
our  Kedeemer,  that  to  this  work  of  our 
devotion  you  would  always  continue  la- 
bourers  and  assistants  in  all  things,  that 
these  our  pious  and  dearest  servants  may 
always  attend  to  the  interests  of  devotion 
and  religion,  and  that  in  all  things  they 
may  show  themselvea  as  the  ministers  of 
God,  giving  no  otfence  to  any  one,  that  the 
most  religious  and  holy  order  of  their  min- 
istry  may  not  be  blamed ; that  the  pontiflf 
of  the  apastolic  seat  may  be  a ruler  to 
them,  and  comforter  and  guardian,  being 
United  together  by  the  most  faithful  charity 
and  religious  obedience,  as  members  of  the 
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body  of  the  Church,  and  worthy  of  being 
joincd  to  the  head  of  that  whole  body, 
wbich  is  Christ-"* 

When  Count  Aylwin,  alderman  of  Kng- 
hind,  was  labouring  under  his  last  sickness, 
Corning  to  the  abbey  of  Kamsey,  which  he 
had  fouuded,  he  gave  spiritual  counsel  to 
the  tnonks,  and  began  as  follows,  as  he 
stood  leaning  against  a pillar  : — “ Re  not 
angry,  my  brelhren,  seeing  that  you,  being 
learned  and  instructed  in  divine  discipiine, 
should  be  admonished  by  a laynian  and  a 
sinner.  For  in  ploughing  the  earth,  you  see 
that  the  oxen  who  go  tirst  are  iuduced  to 
labour  more  cheerfully,  by  hearing  the 
voices  of  those  that  foliow  them."  Then 
aftera  long  spiritual  disco  urse,  which  might 
have  been  delivered  by  an  abbot,  he  took 
a solemn  leave  of  the  brethren,  and  passed 
over  in  a boat  from  the  abbey.f 

Nor  was  the  zealof  the  laity  in  these  rela- 
tions  confined  to  admonitions  ; it  prompted 
them  to  acts  corresponding.  Ladislaus,  King 
of  Hungary,  in  the  year  1404,  addressed 
the  governor  of  the  city  of  Bovinum  in 
these  terms : — “Grievous  to  us  are  ali 
injuries  incurred  by  any  of  our  faithful 
people ; but  those  indicted  on  the  churches 
and  on  ecclesiastical  persons  are  so  much 
the  more  so,  as  we  naturnlly  regard  them 
with  a more  especial  nffection.”  J 

Charles,  Count  of  Flanders,  was  a great 
warrior,  and  withal  a pious  and  just  man. 
He  was  so  humble  and  devout  towardsGod, 
and  ali  ecclesiastical  men  and  monks,  that 
he  used  often  to  entreat  them  that  they 
would  teli  him  of  his  faults  in  the  proper 
time  and  place,  and  that  they  would  pray 
to  God  for  him.  In  his  court,  he  used 
always  to  despatch  first  the  causes  of  ec- 
clesiastics,  saying  that  the  servants  of  God 
ought  not  to  be  detained  in  the  courts  of 
princes.  It  happened  once  that  .Iohn,  abbot 
of  St.  Bertin,  at  St.  Orner,  entered  the 
count's  court  on  the  day  of  the  fipiphany, 
to  whom  the  count  said,  “ My  Lord  Abbot, 
who  is  to  sing  high  mass  for  us  this  day, 
on  this  holy  solemnity,  in  your  church  ?" 
The  abbot  replied,  “ My  Lord,  there  are 
an  hundred  monks  in  the  monastery,  so  that 
there  will  be  some  good  man  to  celebrate 
it."  The  count  answered,  “ On  such  a fes- 
ti val  you  ought  to  have  been  in  your  college 
to  chant  the  psalms  with  the  chanters,  to 
feast  with  those  that  feast,  and  to  give 

• Historia  Vezeliacensis,  Lib.  I.  apud  Dachcr. 
Spicilrg.  Tom.  III. 

♦ Hist.  RamcsicnsLs,  Pars  II.  cap.  62,  apud 
Gale  Hist.  Brit.  Tom.  II. 

J Italia  Sacra,  Tom.  Y11I.  266. 


recreation  to  your  monks  who  labour  in  the  | 
Service  of  God;  for  to  this  end  did  our  i 
fathers  assign  revenues  to  you."  “My 
Lord,"  said  the  abbot,  “ necessity  com- 
pelled  me  ; for  a certain  soldier  has  op- 
»ressed  us."  The  count  replied,  “It  would 
iave  been  sufficient  to  have  informed  me  | 
of  this  by  a letter  or  a messenger,  for  it  is 
my  business  to  defend  you,  as  it  is  yours 
to  pray  to  God  for  me.”  Then  he  gave  re- 
dress,  and  the  abbot  returned  consoled.* 

The  devout  laity  knew  how  to  reprove 
what  was  evil  in  members  of  the  clergy. 
“Baldwin  the  Bearded,  Count  ofFlanders, 
began  to  build  a castle  at  Bergen,  but 
changing  his  resolution,  he  constructed 
instead  of  it  a monastery,  in  honour  of  St. 
Winoc.  The  cause  of  it  was  this.  The 
canons  of  St.  Martin  at  that  place  were 
reported  to  be  but  little  devout,  and  it 
was  said  that  they  neglected  the  divine  of- 
fices.  The  count,  desiring  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  disguised  himself  one  night,  and  when 
the  warden  opened  the  church  to  strike  ' 
the  signal  for  matins,  he  entered  as  if  to 
pray.  The  warden  having  struck  the  sig- 
nal for  matins,  and  no  one  coming,  wished 
to  shut  the  church  door,  and  he  obliged  the  i 
count,  whom  he  mistook  for  a poor  man, 
to  go  out ; but  the  count  replying  that  he  1 
wished  to  hear  matins,  the  other  told  him 
that  it  was  all  finished,  and  that  they  never 
rose  for  matins.  Upon  this  the  count 
resolved  to  build  the  new  monastery,  and 
thithcr  he  translated  the  body  of  St.  Winoc, 
and  he  richly  endowed  it,  and  placed  in  it 
monks  from  the  abbey  of  St.  Bertin  at  St. 
Orner."  f 

Gervaise  attributes  the  conversion  of 
the  Abbot  Suger  as  much  to  the  admonitions 
of  Charles  the  Good,  Count  of  Flanders, 
as  to  the  grief  which  his  death  occasioned 
him.  Charles,  a prince  of  consummate 
virtue,  was  distinguished  both  by  his  1 
valour  and  his  piety.  He  had  been  offered 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  during  the  im- 
prisonment  of  Baldwin  1 1.  and  the  crown  of 
the  empireafter  the  death  of  Henry  V.  and 
he  refused  both  through  Christian  humility.  j 
H is  conversation  almost  always  turned  upon 
piety ; and  Suger,  who  had  the  honour  of 
being  often  in  his  company  during  the 
campaign  of  King  Louis  against  the  nobles 
of  Clermont,  was  charmed  with  his  good- 
ness  ; whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
count  was  pleased  with  the  abilities  of 

• Chronie.  S.  Bcrtini,  cap.  41,  Pars.  II.  apud  | 
Marteno  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum,  Tom.  III. 

f Chronie.  S.  Bcrtini,  cap.  36,  Pars  2. 
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Suger.  The  count  was  attached  to  him 
from  a consideration  of  his  talents,  and  of 
his  being  an  abbot ; for  he  loved  and  re- 
spected  ali  churchmen.  Meanwhile,  the 
virtue  of  the  prince  had  made  an  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  Suger,  and  had  inspired 
him  with  a kind  of  veneratiun,  so  that  he 
often  styled  him  blessed  and  a saint,  and 
herein  was  not  deceived,  for  he  only  anti- 
cipated  the  jndgment  of  the  Church.  This 
union  of  hearts  being  formed,  the  count 
returned  to  Flanders  and  Suger  to  Paris, 
where,  immediately  on  arriving,  Iie  heard 
of  the  tragical  death  of  the  count  who  was 
assassinated  in  the  church  of  St.  Donatian, 
at  Brnges.  All  the  circumstances  of  this 
detestable  murder  were  full  of  horror. 
Being  an  exact  and  firm  administrator  of 
justice,  especially  in  defending  the  poor  and 
helpless  from  all  acts  of  violence,  he  had 
resolved  to  investigate  the  measures  of 
certain  men  who  had  made  a fortune  during 
a famige,  by  availing  themselves  of  the 
distress  of  the  people,  with  whom  he  had 
sympathized  to  such  a degree  as  to  make 
himself  poor,  and  even  to  sell  his  fnrniture 
and  clothes  to  assist  them.  T wo  of  these 
wicked  rich  men  resolved  to  cut  him  off, 
and  for  this  purpose  selected  the  chnrch  as 
the  proper  place.  It  was  on  Wednesday 
aftcr  the  second  Sunday  of  lent.  The 
count  being  risen,  distributed  bis  ulms 
according  to  his  constant  custom,  the  first 
thing  each  day,  barefooted,  and  kissing 
the  hands  of  the  poor,  with  a great  faith, 
rcgarding  in  them  Jesus  Christ.  Then  he 
went  to  the  church  ; and  as  he  proceeded 
thither,  a stranger  warned  him  to  bo  on 
his  guard,  but  he  replied,  “ Our  precau- 
tions  are  vain  against  the  misfortunes  which 
menaee  us.  1 1 is  enough  for  our  peace  if 
we  have  the  happiness  to  appertain  to 
God.  He  is  all-powerful  and  always  pre- 
sent,  and  nothing  can  happen  to  us  con- 
trary  to  his  will.  Nothing  can  be  more 
glorious  to  a mortal  man,  whocnnnot  guard 
himself  against  death,  than  to  die  for  the 
defence  of  justice  and  truth."  Thus  saying, 
he  proceeded  on  his  way.  On  entering 
the  church  his  chaplains  left  him  to  sing 
Prime,  and  he  went  to  his  prayers  before 
the  altar  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  After 
many  genuflections,  he  prostrated  himself 
wholly  on  the  ground,  to  say  the  seven 
Penitential  Psalms.  The  conspirators  now 
entered  with  naked  swords  under  their 
cloaks.  They  found  the  prince  in  that 
posture,  with  some  money  near  him,  which 
bis  chaplain  had  placed  for  alms,  which  he 
used  to  give  even  during  his  prayers.  One 


of  them,  named  Bouchard,  touched  him 
that  he  might  raise  his  head  ; but  the  count, 
thinking  that  it  was  a poor  woman  whom 
he  had  seen  near  him  asking  alms,  took  a 
piece  of  money  and  raised  himself  a little, 
at  which  moment  the  assassin  struck  him 
with  his  semitar,  so  that  the  brains  feli 
upon  the  pavement.  The  otliers  then  feli 
upon  his  body,  and  even  cut  off  his  arm, 
which  be  had  stretehed  out  to  give  alms. 
The.  news  of  his  death  struck  Suger  with 
great  force.  The  count  had  given  him 
salutary  advicc  : for  if  Charles  the  Good 
loved  persons  consccrated  to  God,  he  wished 
at  the  same  time  that  their  conduct  should 
be  edifying  ; and  he  had  been  constraiued 
to  testify  more  than  once  to  the  abbot 
wbat  he  thought  of  the  tumultuous  and 
secular  life  which  he  passed  at  the  court  of 
France.  The  words  of  this  prince  now 
returned  to  his  heart ; and  this  was  the 
second  battery  used  by  God  to  conquer 
that  great  soul  rebellious  to  his  grace. 

In  the  days  of  decay  of  discipline  at  St. 
Denis,  when  Abaillard,  though  persecuted 
by  the  evil  monks,  could  not  obtain  leave 
to  quit  that  monastery,  the  cause  being 
referred  to  the  royal  council,  Stephen  of 
Garlande,  scneschal  of  France,  a man  of 
acute  mind,  is  thought  to  have  contrived, 
by  an  ingenious  speech,  both  to  urge  the 
claims  of  Abaillard,  and  also  to  give  a 
useful  lesson  to  the  religious  themselves. 
“ It  is  for  the  king's  interest,"  said  he, 
“ that  this  abbey  be  not  reformed,  as  Abail- 
lard would  have  it  if  he  remains  there, 
because  the  grealer  the  irregularity,  the 
more  money  will  the  king  l»e  able  to  draw 
from  it.  Therefote  (he  concluded)  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  all  parties,  since  the 
monks  themselves  were  unwilling  to  Ite 
reformed,  that  Abaillard  should  obtain  his 
dismissal.”* 

In  nothing,  however,  does  the  zeal  of 
the  laity  in  these  times  appear  inore  ami- 
able,  than  in  the  love  with  which  it  inspired 
them  for  the  clergy,  and  in  that  thirst 
which  seems  to  have  constantly  impellcd 
them 

"Tj  talk  with  good  mea,  or  tume  nc&r  Ultir 
tl3unts.”t 

Poets,  in  praise  of  a king  whom  they 
loved,  would  remind  men  of  the  love  which 
he  entertained  for  the  clergy,  as  Martiul 
d’Auvergne,  pronouncing  the  eulogium  of 
King  Charles  VII.  exclaims, 

• Vic  D'Abell.  I.iv.  II. 
t Dsute,  Purg.  XVI. 
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“ Las  le  feu  Roy  Charles  lc  Debounaire 
Ayinoit  lcs  clcrca.”* 

To  love  clerks  and  knights  was  the  boast 
of  chivalry.  “ M ais  lcs  clcrs  et  les  che- 
valieis  en  nia  jeunesse  ay  voulu  hauter 
voulenticrs,"  says  the  historian  of  du  Gues- 
clin,  “ et  souvent  et  le  cueur  de  raoy  fennent 
y trait.”^ 

The  Archduke,  Leopold  William  of  Aus- 
tria,  is  described  as  evincing  a particulur 
afiection  for  all  monks  of  every  ordcr.  “ He 
took  delight  in  their  company  ; and  while  a 
boy,  he  used  to  run  up  to  them  as  soon  us 
he  saw  them  coming.  In  maturer  years 
ho  evinccd  for  them  the  greatest  respect : it 
was  his  delight  to  converse  familiarly  with 
them,  and  to  hear  them  speak  of  spiritual 
things.  He  used  often  to  dine  with  them, 
and  he  would  kiss  their  habils,  and  would 
always  salute  them  with  reverence  whenever 
he  met  them  on  tlie  way.” 

The  famous  Robert  the  Strong,  Count  of 
Blois,  had  so  singular  a devotion  for  St. 
Aignan,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  that  hc  changed 
the  name  of  his  Castle  Havard,  and  called 
it  St.  Aignan. 

Uutil  the  fiftcenth  century,  it  was  the 
etiquette  of  courts  that  a bishop  should  take 
the  precedence  of  a prince.  It  wasdeemed 
a noble  privilege  of  illustrious  families  to 
have  the  right  of  showing  the  first  honours 
to  a bishop  on  his  entrance  into  his  diocese. 
The  seigneura  de  Montmorenci,  possessing 
the  tirst  fief  of  the  bishopric  of  Paris,  were 
the  first  barons  who  used  to  support  the 
person  of  the  bishop  on  his  entry,  and  to 
liold  the  dais  over  his  head  on  his  reception.  J 

The  Bishop  of  Nantes  used  to  be  con- 
ducted  on  horseback  from  the  alnumry  of  St. 
Clement,  where  he  had  slept,  to  the  gate  of 
St.  Peter,  bv  the  Baron  of  Chateaubriand, 
who  held  the  bridlo.  II  e was  thence  borne 
in  a chair  to  the  cathcdral  by  the  four  first 
barons  of  the  diocese — the  Barons  of  Pont- 
chdteau,  Retz,  Ancenes,  and  Chateaubriand. 
The  noble  fainily  of  De  Thuissy  enjoyud 
similar  privileges,  in  relation  to  the  honour 
paid  to  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims. 

It  is  not  irrclevant  here  to  make  mention 
of  thesc  forms,  since  they  were  clearlv 
monuinents  of  the  love  of  the  laity  for  the 
clergy  in  early  times ; the  indications  of 
whieh,  however,  are  unduublodly  belreld  in 
a more  interesting  point  of  view,  when  we 
proceed  to  lemark  its  spontancous  action  in 

• Lcs  Vigiles  dc  la  Mort  du  Roi  Charles  VII. 

+ Chronique  de  Du  (iucsclin. 

\ Lebcuf,  HisL  du  Dioctoc  dc  Taris,  Tom.  III. 
388. 


the  various  circumstances  of  life.  Wher 
St.  Aiden  first  came  out  of  Irelaud  to  Lin- 
disfame,  King  Oswald  received  him  with 
the  utmost  reverence  aud  huuiility,  and  took 
great  delight  in  hearing  his  holy  discourse» 
Then  was  seen  that  bcautiful  speotacle  of  a 
king  serving  as  an  interpreter  of  a hoh 
priest,  while  preaching  the  Gospel  to  a 
people  whoso  lauguage  was  not  perfecti  r 
known  to  him : for  St.  Aidan  did  not  .speak 
English  : but  the  king,  during  the  long 
period  of  his  exile,  had  lcamed  the  lauguage 
of  the  Scots.* 

Burchard  the  Pious,  Count  of  Corbeil,  *« 
said  by  historians  to  have  loved  the  person* 
of  all  ecclesiastica. -f- — Louis-le-Gros,  when 
a youth,  receiving  his  educaiion  in  lhe  ab- 
bev  of  St.  Denis,  used  often  to  leave  tbe 
companv  of  great  lords,  who  used  to  comi- 
to the  abbey  from  time  to  lime  to  pay  bim 
their  respecta,  in  order  that  he  mighi  rejoin 
the  company  of  Suger,  with  whom  he  loved 
to  converse.  In  the  year  1372,  Charles  le 
Sage,  for  the  love  whieh  he  bore  to  brothe: 
Peter  of  Villars,  of  the  Doininican  comem 
of  Troyes,  who  was  then  his  confessor,  en- 
nobled,  by  letters  from  the  Louvre,  hi* 
hrother  Nicolas  Champagne  of  Villiers, 
and  all  his  posterit y.J 

It  is  rrcorded  of  the  Abbot  Euticius,  that 
he  was  so  much  beloved  by  the  Einpcror 
Louis  le  Dehonnaire,  that  “he  built  a 
monastery  for  him  within  the  walls  of  his 
palace:"  and  of  St.  Benedict,  the  Abbot  of 
Ania,  we  read — “becausc  on  many  accouut* 
he  was  necessary  to  him,  it  pleased  the 
emperor  to  provide  a snitable  place  for  him. 
not  far  from  the  palace,  in  whieh  he  could 
rest  with  a few  others.”  Lewis,  in  fact, 
built  this  monastery  of  Tuda,  near  the  palace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  he  frequently  re- 
muincd.§ 

1 ii  the  year  1 145,  Gui  de  Vaugrigneuse, 
son  of  Burchard  Seigneur  de  Vaugrigneuse, 
showed  such  an  alfection  for  the  monks  of 
Longponl,  that  he  would  not  set  out  for  lhe 
war  in  the  Holy  Land,  whieh  began  abont 
this  time,  uutil  he  hud  einhraced  all  the 
monks  of  the  abbey,  in  whieh  house  his 
nephew  was  at  lhe  lime  professed.|| 

In  all  these  instances,  we  mav  be  sure 
that  tbe  inotive  was  the  sanie  as  that  sjwken 

* Petr.  Lombard.  Archiepiscop.  Admacb.  de 
Hibernia  Commentar.  187. 

t Lebcuf,  HisL  du  Di«>cese  de  Paris,  Tom  XI 

J Dcspuerrois,  HisL  du  Diocese  dc  Troyc,  378. 
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of  by  the  author  of'  ihe  Chronicles  of  St. 
Benign  at  Dijon,  who,  after  describing  how 
greatly  Haly nardus,  Archbishop  of  Lyons, 
in  ihe  eleventh  centurv,  was  lovedby  Robert 
and  Hemy,  kings  of  the  Francs,  and  also 
by  ihe  Euiperor  Conrad  and  his  son  Hemy, 
adds,  that  he  was  thus  beloved  and  venerated 
; by  thein,  ‘‘pro  religiosA  conversatione  ac 
fainA  sanctitatis.”*  It  was  for  the  same 
| reason  that,  when  St.  Ansehn  was  ou  the 
continent,  kings  and  nobles  sought  with  such 
! fervour  to  show  him  bonour  and  friendship.  f 

The  proofs  of  love  for  holy  men,  evinced 
| bv  the  laity  during  the  ages  of  faith,  are 
I often  contained  in  episodes  of  great  beauty, 

. froin  which  scenes  might  be  taken  that 
would  not  be  unworthy  of  the  noblest  inuse. 

It  was  at  a paschal  soleranity,  when  the 
nobles  of  the  whole  kingdom,  both  clergy 
| and  laity,  were  assem  bled  at  the  court  of 
King  Edgar,  that  Count  Aylwyn  first  met 
i St.  Oswald.  The  count  was  a devout  and 
| brave  warrior,  venerable  and  courteous,  rc- 
[ vering  the  love  of  God  in  others,  and  adorn- 
i ed  with  so  many  graces,  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  one  ought  most  to  praise  or  to  won- 
der,  on  seeingsuch  virtue  in  au  illiterateman. 
He  was  struck  with  the  countenance  and 
air  of  the  holy  bishop  ou  seeing  him  chant- 
ing  the  office  of  the  dead  at  the  funeral  of 
a oert&in  soldier,  whose  body  he  was  escort- 
ing  to  Glastonbury.  No  sooner  was  the 
office  finished  than  he  went  up  and  accosted 
the  holy  inan.  “ Long  ago,  holy  father,  I 
was  wishing  for  an  opportunity  of  forming  a 
friendship  with  you,  and  of  being  able  to 
refresh  myself  by  listening  to  your  sweet 
and  learned  disco  urse.  I am  a inan  under 
the  power  of  another,  and  having  others 
under  me,  whotn  nobili ty  of  birth,  abundance 
of  tiches,  the  sin  fui  wisdom  of  the  world,  the 
gift  of  speaking,  and  in  short,  the  public 
favour  of  the  poor  and  rich,  hath  exalted. 
And  silice  all  power  is  from  God,  I fear 
lest  I should  abuse  that  power  to  the  dc- 
struction  of  my  soul — for  I know,  that  to 
whoin  mucb  is  committed,  inuch  will  be  re- 
quired.’*  The  holy  priest,  beholding  the 
faith  of  the  man,  admircd  and  replied  to 
him  with  a serene  countenance — “ Itplcases 
me  to  contract  a friendship  with  you,  most 
noble  of  men — it  pleascs  me  to  observe  this 
allection  of  pure  liberality,  which  prevent- 
ing  all  my  merit,  before  I had  boldness 
sufficient  to  demand  of  you,  hath  given 
me  such  proof  of  love.  I am  thankful  to 

• Chronie.  8.  Benigni  Divionensis  apud  Dacher. 
SpicUcg.  Tora.  I. 
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God  for  having  sown  such  seed  in  your  heart, 
the  fmit  of  which  I behold  so  abundant : 
and  I tiust  that  it  may  lead  you  to  feel 
hope  rather  than  security.  Consider  there- 
fore,  dearest  son,  that  in  proportion  as  you 
are  exalted  in  secular  power,  so  are  your 
life  and  works  beheld  by  all  men.  And  al- 
though  some  are  preferred  above  others,  yet 
we  have  all  an  equal  beginning  of  life,  and 
we  are  all  under  the  same  law  of  death.  We 
are  all  alike  bom  in  sorrow,  and  we  live  in 
sorrow,  and  in  sorrow  we  terminate  our 
course,  nature  constituting  to  us  all  one 
common  origin  and  end,  since  our  only 
diflerence  can  be  in  the  degTee  of  our  sepa- 
ration  from  God.  What  doth  noble  birth 
profit  him  who  is  under  the  dominion  of 
sin  ? He  is  truly  noble  who  shiues  in  virtue 
of  mind  and  manners.  In  all  the  Scripture 
you  will  find  that  the  poor  are  commended, 
and  the  rich  made  but  little  of.  It  is  useful 
and  law  fui  to  have  riches,  provided  you 
reineinber  that  it  is  the  mind  which  is  to 
govem.  It  is  law  fui  to  have  command,  but 
it  is  safer  to  be  subject — for  destruction  is 
near  all  that  is  exalted.  Witness  him  whose 
body  we  now  carry  to  the  tomb,  who  lately 
was  clothed  in  silk  raiment,  and  who  had 
such  rank  and  power  in  the  court  of  kings ! 
— Now  all  is  departed  from  him,  excepting 
whatever  merit  he  may  have  laid  up  in 
store.” — 

At  these  words  the  duke  began  to  weep, 
and  said,  “ What  then  will  bccoine  of  me, 
holy  father,  who  am  involved  in  so  many 
necessities  opposing  my  good-will — regal 
aflairs,  warlike  eugagemeuts,  stipendiary 
and  judicial  ?”  To  whoin  the  holy  bishop 
replied,  “ All  these  worldly  occupations,  my 
dear  son,  may  contribute  to  your  increase 
in  justice,  if  you  preserve  equity  in  all 
your  ways,  and  mercy  in  your  judgments, 
and  simplicity  in  your  intentions : but  since 
sometimes  even  a good  intention  may  be 
darkened  by  a false  species  of  right,  you 
should  redeem  your  sins  by  alms  to  tlie 
poor  and  to  the  churclies.  Thercfore,  if  in 
any  part  of  your  territory  you  should  have 
a place  proper  for  those  who  profoss  a reli- 
gious  life,  you  should  build  a monastcry 
there  in  the  honour  of  God,  and  collect 
holy  men  there  to  celebrate  the  divine  Ser- 
vice, by  whose  prayers  your  sins  may  be 
expiat  ed.  I will  co-operate  with  you,  and 
will  grani  faculties.”  The  count  replied, 
“ Venerable  father,  there  is  a ccrtain  farm 
on  my  lands  called  Ramsey,  surrounded  by 
a marsh,  and  sufficiently  ndapted  for  the 
retreat  of  such  men — for  it  is  solitary  and 
peaceful — it  is  also  adomod  with  many 
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trees,  and  cuntains  fertile  meadows.  For- 
mcrly  there  was  no  building  there  but  a 
stable  for  my  flocks,  but  lately  having  been 
admonished  by  a dream  in  sickness,  I con- 
Ktructed  a sinall  wooden  cell  in  that  place  to 
lodge  monks  of  St.  Benedici,  where  three 
at  present  reside,  and  where  I had  proposed 
to  build  a churcli."  The  bishop  approved 
of  this  intentio»,  and  consented  to  accom- 
pany  the  count  to  inspect  the  place.  The 
resuit  of  this  joumey  was  the  foundation 
of  that  abbcy — the  bishop  testifying  his 
joy,  and  saying,  “ Be  this  your  place  of 
rest  for  ever.  Here  dwell  afler  your 
death,  since  vou  have  choscn  it.  The 
occasion  of  building  this  house  will  be  a 
bond  of  everlasting  fiiendship  between  us; 
for  by  a teinporal  building  we  shall,  if  our 
faith  fail  not,  preparc  to  ourselves  a man- 
sion  of  etemal  safety."* 

Indeed,  almost  evcry  inonastery  was  a 
monumcnt  of  the  love  for  holy  tncn  which 
animated  the  laity  during  the  ages  of  faith. 
Gaufrey,  the  illustrious  Count  of  Poictiers, 
whose  noble  ancestore  had  founded  so  many 
religious  houses,  was  a man  of  the  greatest 
piety  and  justice.  He  founded  the  abbey 
of  Poictiers,  and  great  was  his  joy  when  he 
saw  the  abbot  and  his  inonks  established  in 
this  noble  house,  which  he  had  built  for 
them.  Wheneror  he  was  at  Poictiers,  he 
suffered  no  day  to  pass  without  alighting 
there ; and  when  he  came  from  a distance, 
he  would  not  go  to  his  palare  before  he  had 
visited  the  inonks,  whom  he  used  to  call  his 
lords.  He  used  to  go  into  the  kitchen  and 
into  the  cellar,  and  ask  wliat  the  monks 
were  to  eat  that  day ; and  when  he  heard 
that  it  was  soine  eggs,  or  a checsc,  or  some 
little  fish,  immediately  he  would  order  his 
purse-bearer  to  give  money,  that  something 
better  might  be  prepared.  Who  could  de- 
scribe with  what  obedience,  liberality,  aud 
piety,  ho  would  minister  to  their  wauts  ? 
how  benevolent  he  was  to  all  men,  but  to 
them  above  all,  how  humble  and  how  de- 
vout ! When  lord  of  many,  he  made  him- 
self  the  servant  of  his  inonks ! Who  so 
greatly  honourod,  adorncd,  and  edified  the 


immediately,  and  had  him  broiight  back. 
Then  he  begged  his  pardon  for  having  made 
such  an  unkind  answer,  and  gave  him  jus- 
tice as  to  the  cause  of  his  complaint.* 

Of  the  love  cntertained  for  Arnulph,  the 
thirteenth  abbot  of  Ville  Moutiers,  both  by 
monks  and  scculars,  the  histon'  of  that  1 
monastery  gives  many  instances.  **  By  1 
princes,”  says  the chronicle,  “he  was  greatly 
venerated,  especially  by  Henry,  Duke  of 
Brabant,  who  had  a singnlar  affection  for 
him  and  his  convent.  Hence,  when  he  had 
assembled  the  great  lords  of  his  territoriis 
in  council,  he  used  to  invite  the  man  of 
God  to  come  there ; and  when  the  nobles 
saw  him  come,  they  used  to  say  that  the  ■ 
key  of  the  council  was  lefl  with  him.  When 
this  true  pastor  had  saluted  them  all,  and 
had  been  received  with  worthv  honour,  he 
would  osk  the  lonl  dukc  for  what  cause  he 
had  called  him  into  his  presence,  when  such 
arduous  atfairs  were  to  be  arranged,  since  it 
was  known  to  him  that  he  was  a simple 
man,  and  inexperienced  in  earthlv  matters  . 
and  the  duke  would  say  to  him,  * My  dear 
father,  I have  called  you  here  and  received 
you  with  this  honour,  that  my  nobles  and 
judges  may  see  what  love  I havo  for  you, 
and  for  your  whole  convent ; that  they  may  j 
never  molest  you  or  yours,  but  rather  nouri>h 
and  defend  you.  Do  you  be  the  abbot 
within  in  ihe  things  which  pertain  to  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
and  1 will  be  the  abbot  without,  in  all 
things  which  pertain  to  the  utility  of  your 
house,  in  guarding  your  possessions,  and 
punishing  all  who  shall  presume  to  disturb 
you.'  This  noble  prince  was  ir»  the  habit  of 
receiving  every  year  a tunic,  made  of  the 
cloth  of  our  monastery ; and  he  used  to  say 
that  he  feared  no  danger  when  he  was  armed 
with  such  a habit.  When  he  died,  he  ordered 
bimself  to  be  buried  in  our  monastery,  which 
he  so  dearlv  loved  and  so  highly  honoured. 
When  his  obsequies  had  been  celebrated  in 
Lorraine,  and  his  body  was  approaching  the 
monastery,  the  community  went  out  to  meet 
it  processionally ; but  when  we  first  beheld 
his  coffin,  our  entrails  were  moved,  and  our  , 


church  ! On  one  occasion  a certain  raonk  tears  flowed,  and  we  could  not  refrain  them. 


who  had  been  injured  came  before  him,  at 
the  momen t when  he  was  greatly  occupied 
in  the  caro  of  public  aflairs,  so  that  he 
answered  rather  sharply ; when  the  monk, 
seeing  himselfslighted,  went  away  dejected, 
but  the  duke  soon  recollected  himself,  and 
was  grieved  to  think  that  he  had  dismissed 
the  servant  of  God  sad.  He  sent  afler  him 

• Hiit.  Ramesiensis,  Hist.  Brit.  Tora.  III. 


considering  our  patron,  who  had  so  long  dc- 
fended  and  honoured  us. — Who  can  relate 
what  prayers  and  psalms  and  masses  were 
offered  for  him  ? He  knows  them  who  gave 
us  the  will  and  the  power,  who  is  God  bless- 
ed  for  ever.”f 

* Fragment,  Historia;  Monasterii  Pictarensis 
apud  Martcne  Thesaur.  Anecdot.  Tom.  III. 

♦ Hist.  Monast.  Villnriensis,  Lib.  I.  cap.  8, 
apud  Martenc  Thesaur.  Anecdot.  Tom.  III. 
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Almost  ali  the  moiiks  of  Canterbury  ^ 
having  been  exiled  by  King  John,  in  conse-  1 
quence  of  their  resisting  his  resolution  to  ! 
intrudo  by  force  an  archbishop  upon  that  | 
church,  these  holy  men  passed  into  France,  | 
and  were  received  every  wbere  by  the  abbots 
with  all  humanity  and  piety.  The  count  of 
Gisncn,  hearing  that  they  had  entered  his 
territories,  went  out  aflectionately  to  meet 
Gaufry  the  prior  and  his  inonks,  and  saluting 
them,  ho  led  thein  with  great  uiarks  of 
honour  to  his  castle  of  Tornehem  to  his 
countess,  and  there  ho  compelled  thein  to 
dine  in  his  family,  and  he  himself  officiously  . 
served  thcm  at  table,  and  there  was  a grand 
and  abundant  feast  for  thein;  and  though 
there  were  more  than  eighty  rnouks,  he  pro- 
vided  a horse,  or  a conveyance  of  tome 
kind,  for  every  one  of  them,  and  he  ordered  | 
thein  to  be  conducted  as  far  as  St.  Omer  by 
his  own  servants,  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
had  as  many  as  a hundred,  some  on  horse- 
back,  and  others,  as  is  the  custom,  attending 
on  foot : and  when  their  coming  was  an- 
nounced  to  the  convent  of  St.  Bertin,  they 
were  met  processionallv,  and  then  shown  all 
hospitality,  and  thus  they  passed  through  i 
France  and  Flanders,  till  the  year  1213, 
when  they  were  honourably  recalled  to  Can- 
terbury.* 

These  details  are  assuredly  interesting. 
What  proof  do  they  fumish  of  the  meek 
filial  reveience  of  the  laity,  during  the 
middle  ages,  for  persons  of  holy  profession  ! 
and  what  an  insight  do  they  yield  into  the 
real  secret  of  that  spirit  of  submission  to 
them,  for  which  this  poriod  of  history  is  so 
centaurically  blamed  by  modero  writcrs ! 
Let  us  take  but  one  example  more,  and 
that  from  any  of  the  letters  addressed  to 
St.  Hildegard,  which  are  all  very  reraark- 
able. 

• Chronicon  Andrensis  Monaaterii  apud  Dacher. 
Spicileg.  Tum.  IX.. p.  063. 


Philip,  Count  of  Flanders,addresses  her  in 
these  tenns  : — “ Your  holiuess  should  know 
that  I am  prepared  to  do  whatever  I shall 
leam  tnay  please  you,  because  your  holy 
conversation  and  virtuous  life  have  often 
sounded  in  my  ears  sweeter  than  all  fame. 
Foj-  although  1 am  a sinuer  and  uuworthy, 
yet  I love  with  my  whole  heart  the  servants 
and  friends  of  Christ,  and  I gladly  honour 
them  in  every  raanner  with  venera tion,  re- 
membering  that  Scripture,  * Multum  valet 
assidua  justi  deprecatio/  Thcrefore  1 send 
to  the  grace  of  your  piety  the  bearer  of  these 
presents,  my  most  faithful  servant,  who  will 
speak  with  you  for  me,  a wretched  sinncr. 
And  I desire  greatlv  to  speak  to  you,  but 
my  occupations  are  every  day  so  urgent, 
that  I have  not  leisure  to  do  this  : for  the 
time  approaches  when  I am  to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem,  for  which  end  I need  great  prepara- 
tion,  and  conceming  this  design,  to  intimate 
your  advice  to  me  by  letters : for  I believe 
the  fame  of  my  nainc  and  actions  has  often 
reached  you,  and  I am  in  great  need  of  the 
mercy  of  God  in  many  things.  Thercfore, 
with  great  earnestness  of  entreaty  I beseech 
you  to  intercede  with  the  Lord  for  me,  who 
am  a miserable  and  unworthy  sinner,  and, 
as  far  as  the  Divine  mercy  shall  enable  you, 
to  inquiro  from  God  what  is  expedient  for 
me,  and  to  send  me  your  advice  by  the 
bearer  of  these  presents,  stating  in  what 
manner  I should  act  in  order  that  the  name 
of  Christianity  may  be  exalted  in  my  times, 
and  the  diro  ferocity  of  the  Saracens  re- 
pressed,  and  whether  it  will  be  betteT  for  me 
to  remain  in  that  land  or  to  returo.” 

Such,  then,  was  the  spirit  of  reverence 
and  love  for  holy  persons,  which  animated 
the  laity  of  the  middle  ages:  such  is  the 
testimony  which  it  supplies  to  the  intensity 
of  their  thirst  after  justice.  It  only  remains 
to  close  this  division  of  our  history  with 
some  general  reflections,  suggestcd  by  the 
facts  which  have  been  passed  in  review. 
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know  the  character  of  men, 
we  do  not  inquire  what  they 
^heve,  or  what  they  hope,  but 
what  they  love  :*  whieh  re* 
Ci!i2Lj#to3  rnark  of  St.  Augustin  may  be 
verified  by  referring  to  Homer,  whose  ex- 
pre&sion  for  the  character  of  a people  is 
alwavs  taken  from  the  object  of  tlieir  pre- 
doniinnnt  afTection — as  where  he  speaks 
of  the  Taphians  loving  the  oar.f — as  also 
in  any  of  the  Platonic  writers,  who  assign 
places  to  men  in  relation  to  philosophy, 
according  to  the  particular  love  whieh  they 
cultivate,  in  proportion  as  they  are  lovers 
of  the  body  or  of  the  soul. 

If  we  apply  this  nile  to  the  history  of 
men  during  the  middle  ages,  we  shall  not 
be  long  at  a loss  to  detemiine  the  name 
whieh  peculiarly  suits  them.  Distinctions, 
indeed,  and  exceptions,  undoubtedly  there 
were ; but  the  gcneral  language  held  re-  • 
specting  the  laitv,  can  leave  no  doubt  on 
the  mind  of  any  impartial  investigator.  It 
is  not  that  they  loved  glory.loved  linancial 
specu lations,  loved  the  law,  loved  assem- 
blies,  loved  society — but  we  read  constant* 
ly  that  they  loved  justice,  loved  communion 
with  God,  loved  the  cburches,  loved  the 
snints,  loved  the  clergy,  loved  the  monas- 
teries,  loved  the  poor,  that  they  despised 
the  life  of  the  world,  through  love  of  the 
celestial  kingdoms. 

Our  conclusion  must  be — not  that  they 
surpassed  the  aneient  Romans  in  strength, 
or  the  Gauls  in  heroism,  or  the  Greeks 
in  arts,  or  the  nations  of  modera 
Europe  in  provision  for  the  material  in- 
tere&to  of  the  tcmporal  society,  but  that 
they  surpassed  all  nations  and  people 
in  piety  and  religion;  and  as  the  Roraan 
philosopher  says,  “in  that  one  wisdom 
by  whieh  they  perceived  that  all  things 
are  guided  and  governed  by  the  pro- 
vidence  of  Almighty  God.”  Full  of  zeal 
and  faith,  their  manners,  their  language, 
their  deeds,  were  no  doubt  prodigious- 
ly  at  vari  ance  with  the  Standard  whieh 
is  seen  and  followed  wherever  the  mo- 
dera philosophy  has  crcated  legions. 

They  were  more  anxious  that  their 


country  should  be,  as  the  aneient  poet 
said,  with  greater  accuracy  of  expres 
sion  thau  of  thought,  dro^tAcoronp,* 
than  that  it  should  win  martial  gloiy  or  ( 
commerciul  greatness  amongst  nations 
The  inscription  on  a tower  of  Ens,  in 
Upper  Austria,  nttesting  the  tradition  of  | 
Mark  and  Luke  having  converted  that  l 
country,  ascribes  to  it  the  highest  privilege 
that  was  tl»en  the  object  of  anibition, — 

“ Aspicis  exiguam  ncc  magni  nominis  urbem, 

Quam  tamen  fetemus  curat  a m atque  Deus."  f i 

The  aneient  poet,  too,  whose  verses  are  t 
stili  read  upon  the  tomb  of  Guido,  Bishop 
of  Pavia,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  attests  1 
that  the  inhabitanto  of  that  city  gloried 
chiefly  in  their  faith,  and  in  their  attach 
ment  to  aneient  manners : — 

“ Laudibus  immensis  exultat  plebs  Papiensis, 
Antiquum  morem  retinens,  fideique  decorem." 

“As  Rome,”  says  the  aneient  writer  of 
the  life  of  St.  Zenobius,  “is  supposed  for* 
nierly  to  have  rejoiced  in  the  spoils  of  tbe 
slatn,  so  did  Florence  now  exuit  in  the 
conversion  of  many  to  the  Giver  of  etemal 
victories."  J Every  thing  connected  with 
the  state  bore  a Catholic  character.  On 
one  side  of  the  aneient  coin  of  the  Dukes 
of  Florence  was  seen  the  lily,  as  the  secular 
insignia  of  that  city;  and  on  the  other,  i 
the  image  of  its  tutelar  saiut,  with  his  ; 
hand  raised  in  the  act  of  giving  his  bene- 
dictioni Ughelli  describes  ruoney  in  the 
museum  of  a knight  of  St.  Stephen  at  Pisa,  >■ 
of  whieh  one  side  showed  the  hereditary 
insignia  of  the  Medici,  and  tho  other  a 
fearful  representation  of  the  last  judgment.  | 
The  leaden  seal  of  Roamund,  Prince  of 
Antioch,  attached  to  a diploma  of  the  year 
1190,  in  the  archives  of  the  canons  of 
Genoa,  represented  on  one  side  the  prince 
armed  cap-a-pie,  on  horseback,  galloping, 
holding  a banner  in  his  hand ; and  on  the 
other,  the  two  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  AT 

• /Esch.  Eumcnid.  8G9. 
t Ccrmama  Sacra,  1. 16.  J Italia  Sacra,  III  1 1 
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The  men  of  these  ages  clung  to  the 
glory  of  tlie  Catholicity  of  their  state,  of 
their  institutions,  of  their  history ; and 
extilted  in  that  prerogative  in  tlie  sarae 
manner  as  Plato,*  Sophocles,!  Demos- 
thenes,; and  ^Eschylus,§  elaimed  for  tlieir 
nations  the  honour  of  being  loved  by  God. 

Whnt  seemed  abovo  every  thing  admir- 
able  in  Milan,  and  worthy  of  universal 
pruise.  was  not  its  wondrous  cathedra!  of 
marble,  nor  its  venerable  Ambrosian  basi- 
lica, but  the  devout  spirit,  the  love  and 
reverence  for  the  Divine  worship,  which, 
from  remote  antiquity,  had  beon  a charac- 
teristic  featnre  in  the  manners  of  its 
citizens-H  “ For  etemity,''  says  St.  Bernard 
to  the  Genoese,  “I  shall  never  forgetyour 
devout  people,  your  hnnonrable  race.  your 
illustrious  city."*'  In  his  days,  even  the 
grandeur  and  renown  of  Gcnoa  were  mat- 
ters  of  a secondary  eonsideration  to  its 
devotion  and  Catholicity.  Venice  enjoyed 
maratimo  empire  and  an  immense  re- 
nown ; free  from  remote  ages ; powerful, 
not  so  much  by  propagating  as  by  preserv- 
ing  liberty ; illustrious,  from  the  concord 
of  its  citizcns,  the  wisdom  of  its  senate, 
the  order  of  its  magistracy,  tho  equity  of 
itsjudges,  the  reverence  inspired  by  its 
laws,  the  gravity  of  the  fathers,  the  obe- 
dience  of  the  people,  the  eloquence  of 
the  aged,  the  modesty  of  youth.  But  all 
these  tities  were  forgotten,  as  of  no  weight 
in  comparison  with  the  glory  which  bo- 
longed  to  it  from  havingyielded  to  no  city  of 
the  world  in  attachmeut  to  the  Catholie  reli- 
gion,  in  which  it  was  bom,  and  in  which  it 
grew  to  that  state  of  magnificence,  strength, 
and  felicity,  which  rendered  it  the  admir- 
ation  of  tlie  world.**  “ In  this,  I often 
considered  royself  happy,”  says  Simon 
Majolus,  “that  I was  oducated  in  Asti, 
that  ancient  city  of  Italy.  so  full  of  Catholie 
institutions,  and  rites,  and  holy  men,  and 
which  had  been  always  free  from  the  con- 
tagion  of  hcrcsy.”ff  Consequently,  these 
were  not  men  eorreaponding  to  the  type  of 
the  poet  Honsard,  who  could  heap  his 
praises  equally  upon  Catholie  princes  and 
an  Elizabeth  of  England.;;  They  had 
offerings  but  for  one  altar. 

The  Emperor  Valentinian  was  about  to 
subscribe  to  the  expense  of  Pagau  rites. 
“What  will  you  answcr  to  the  priest," 
said  St  Atnbrose  to  him,  with  holy  zeal, 

• Meno.  + CEdip.  Coi.  J Epist.  IV. 

I Eumenid.  869.*  ||  Italia  Sacra,  IV.  9. 

^ Epist.  129.  ••  Italia  Sacra,  Tum.  V.  1269. 

♦♦  Id.  IV.  3.11.  In  Le  Bot-agu  Royal. 


“when  he  will  say  to  you,  ‘The  Church 
does  not  desire  your  gifts,  becauso  you 
liave  adomed  with  presents  the  temples 
of  the  Gentiles  ? The  altar  of  Christ  rc- 
jects  your  douations,  because  you  liave 
made  altars  to  idols  ; for  no  man  can  serve 
two  masters.  Why  do  you  seek  the  priests 
of  God,  when  you  prefer  to  them  tlie  pro- 
fane petitions  of  the  Gentiles  ?”'* 

Neither  the  honour  nor  the  devotion  of 
the  middle  ages  would  have  merited  tlie 
praise  which  Cardan  bestows  on  the  dex- 
terity  of  the  freed  men  of  tlie  ancients : 
“for  when,”  said  he,  “they  were  most 
faithful  to  their  lords,  yet  they  did  not 
incur  the  resentment  of  their  lord  s ene- 
mies.  Who  was  more  an  enemy  to  Cicero 
than  Anthony  ? yet  the  latters  displeasure 
was  not  incurred  by  Eaurea  or  Tyro,  al- 
though  they  were  men  obedient  to  Cicero ; 
and  in  like  manner  did  Epaphroditus  sur- 
vive  Galba.”!  “Vivorum  bouorum  est, 
admodum  irasci,"  says  Cicero.;  Men  who 
had  smiles  for  all  opinions  and  all 
actions,  would  have  been  considered  as 
calumniating  the  Author  of  naturo,  who 
gave  it  the  power  of  indicating  displea- 
sure ; and  as  forgetting  what  is  recorded 
of  the  immaculate  and  Divine  Lamb  him- 
self,  who  is  said  to  have  looked  round 
upon  certain  Jews  with  indignation.  being 
grieved  for  the  harduess  of  tlieir  hearts, 
to  whom  thus  two  passions  are  ascribed  in 
one  verse.  “ Woe  to  the  country  in  which 
the  Church  has  enemies,  and  from  which 
tho  cry  of  the  poor  does  not  rise  to  Heavcn 
against.  them ! 

The  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages  re- 
cognised  a legit  imate  object  for  the  exer- 
cise  of  all  the  passions,  which  were  given 
by  the  Creator,  and  intended  for  the  no- 
blest  purposes,  and  which,  when  applied 
according  to  the  design  of  God,  are  so 
many  instrumenta  of  the  highest  good. 
Heavenly  graces,  in  Catholie  times,  were 
grafted  even  upon  human  asperities,  as 
gardeners  contrive  to  make  roses  bud  from 
the  stem  of  briars.  'lTiis  is  shown  by  St. 
Bouaventura,  who  says,  “Desire  belongs 
to  man,  that  he  may  long  for  spiritual  and 
perfeci  delight;  anger,  that  lio  may  never 
eonsent  to  crime,  or  to  the  enemies  of  God ; 
grief,  that  he  may  feel  theenormity  of  sin, 
and  the  wretchedness  of  exile  from  his 
heavenly  country : jov,  that  he  may  re- 
joice  in  God,  and  in  the  hope  of  possess- 
ing  him  forever;  love,  that  he  may  love 

• Epist.  XXX.  t P rudent.  Civit,  cap.  83. 
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God  above  ali  things,  and  liimself  and  his 
neighbour  for  God  and  according  to  God, 
and  all  the  works  of  God,  because  made 
bj  hira  ; hope,  that  he  may  expect  raercy 
and  grace  in  a future  life ; fear,  that  he 
inay  dread  losing  God  for  ever ; shame, 
that  he  may  nerer  dare  to  comrait  sin.”* 

The  zeal  of  the  middle  ages  would 
nerer  have  permittcd  men  to  adopt  the 
line  of  arguraent  proposed  by  Symmachus 
to  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  when  he  say», 
praying  that  the  anciont  worship  of  idols 
might  be  maintained,  “ Each  side  has  its 
customs  and  its  rites.  The  Divine  raind 
hath  distributed  tocities  various  guardians 
and  modes  of  worship.  It  is  right  to 
esteera  as  one  and  the  same  whatever  all 
worship.  We  behold  the  sarae  stars  : the 
heaven  is  coramon.  What  doth  it  matter 
by  what  prudence  each  man  seeks  the 
truth?  There  is  no  possibility  of  arriving 
at  so  great  a secret  by  one  joumey.  liut 
this  is  the  disputation  of  the  idlc."  Had 
such  language,  which  is  also  that  of  the 
inodenis,  beeu  heard  in  the  middle  ages, 
it  would  have  becn  met  with  the  words  of 
St.  Ambrosc,  who  replies  on  this  occasion : 
— “ You  say  we  cannot  arrive  at  so  great 
a secret  by  one  joumey  ! What  you  know 
not,  we  have  known  by  the  voice  of  God  ; 
and  what  you  seek  by  gu esses  we  have 
found  by  the  wisdom  and  truth  of  God. 
Thorefore,  your  thoughts  agree  not  with 
ours.f” 

Certain  it  is  that  the  wholc  spirit  of  the 
middle  ages  was  oppoeed  to  the  system 
termed  of  the  just  medium,  which  is  advanc- 
ed,  and,  as  we  may  say,  cnthroned  in  these 
latter  days.  But  how  oould  it  have  been 
otherwise,  since  they  wcre  ages  of  faith, 
ages  of  poetry,  ages  of  honour,  ages  of  pro- 
found  philosophic  meditation  on  the  origin 
and  destiny  of  man.  “ In  nature,  as  well 
as  in  human  life,  and  in  moral  rolations, 
light  and  wannth  are  inseparable : one 
power,  which  gives  light,  imparts  wannth; 
where  this  is  absent,  there  is  eternal  dark- 
ness,  and  also  an  eternal  cold  of  doath.”J 
As  Sir  Philip  Sidney  adrnits,  in  his  letters 
to  Quecn  Elizabeth,  “ if  a Catholic  be  a 
man,  he  must  needs  have  that  manlike 
property,  tu  desire  that  othcr  men  should 
be  of  his  mind.”  Our  anccstors,  in  fact 
could  no  more  suppose  that  one  doctrine 
oould  be  the  resuit  of  two  contrary  prin- 
cipies, tlian  that  parallels  could  ever  join. 

• De  Reformat.  Hom.  Inter,  cap.  20 — cap.  36. 

t S.  Ambrosii  Epist.  Lib.  V.  31. 

| Fredrich  von  Schlcge),  Philosophic  der  Gcs- 
chichte,  I.  21. 


To  say  nothing  of  faith,  the  spirit  of 
the  middle  ages  was  too  Platonician  to  jj 
adruit  it.  Socrates  speaks  of  men  who 
are  a kind  of  middle  character  between  a i 
philosophor  and  a politician,  who  think  i 
themselves  to  be  the  wisest  of  men : <rcx£oi 
3«  ffyovvrai  *ivm,  he  adds,  trdw  tUorvs' 
fxtTploiv  piv  yap  (fciXoarxfiias  f^ct*,  fwrptc**  Ac 
noXlTlKUV,  TTUVV  C*£  (IKOTOS  \6yov,  for  they 

partake  of  both  oow  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  wisdom,  without  incurring  its 
dangers  and  contests.  “ The  position  of 
these  men,”  replies  Crito,  “ must  be  ad- 
mitted  to  be  specious  and  plausible.”  “It 
is  so,  indeed,”  continues  Socrates;  “but 
it  has  more  plausibility  tlian  truth  : for 
men,  and  all  other  things  which  are  placed 
between  two  things,  must  necessarily  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  both  of  them.  Those 
that  are  between  evil  and  good,  must  be 
better  than  one,  and  worse  than  the  other. 
Those  that  are  between  two  good  things, 
and  not  the  same  with  them,  inust  be 
worse  tlian  either  of  them.  And  those 
that  are  between  two  ovils,  must  exceetl 
each  of  them  in  evil,  inasmuch  as  they 
must  partake  of  the  evil  of  the  one,  super- 
added  to  that  of  the  other.  So  these 
men,  bcing,  in  fact,  ilio  tliird  from  truth, 
endeavour  to  seem  to  be  first"  After 
8ho\ving  that  these  proud  pretenders  to 
superior  wisdom,  in  consequence  of  their 
system  of  just  medium,  are,  in  reality,  but  | 
the  third  from  truth,  he  concludes  by  i 
observing  that  “ they  are  objects  rather  of 
pity  than  of  anger.”* 

Nor  is  the  doctrine  of  the  modems  j 
sanctioned  by  the  Ethic  page.  “Things. 
it  is  true,"  says  Aristotle,  who,  in  language 
at  least,  must  always  be  opposed  to  Plato, 

44  may  be  corrupted  in  two  wnvs : either  i ' 
through  excess,  xmtp&akrjs'  or  through  de  fi-  ' 
ciency,  vn  cvdctar.f  The  perfect  man, 
therefore,  pfjrt  7rXfOKd£ci.  pJjrt  cXXmitc i.  'J 
True,  as  he  admits,  every  excellency  shuns 
equally  excess  and  deficiency,  and  seeks  I 
the  true  medium  ; but,  tken,  this  medium  - 
he  observes,  does  not  consist  in  the  thing,  I 
but  in  ourselves,  pttrov  Ac,  ov  rX  rov  rrpayfui-  j 
ror,  dXXd  to  np6s  fjpds.  Therefore,  this  j 
admission  is  reconcilcablc  with  every  pos-  i 
sible  latitude  for  the  development  of  reli- 
gion,  virtue,  and  art;  becauso  the  man 
whom  God  has  endowed  with  a great  soul 
and  6uperior  ability,  may  do  things  which  , 
might  be  excess  to  anotber,  while  to  him  [ 
they  constitute  tlie  medium.  Wheieas 

* Plato,  Euthydcmus.  f Ethic.  Lib.  II.  c.  2. 
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the  supporters  of  this  System  stupidly 
accuse  men  of  exaggeration,  if  they  see 
them  perform  deeds  which  surpass  their 
ovo  power.  Moreovcr,  the  Stagyrite  con- 
cludes that,  strictly  speaking,  thero  can 
be  no  excess  or  deticiency  of  virtue ; for 
as  this  consists  in  the  true  medium,  when- 
ever  this  is  overpassed  or  unattained,  men 
altogether  sin.* 

In  regard  to  political  and  moral  rela- 
tions,  their  System  is  equally  erroneous, 
and  renders  men  guilty  of  what  the  poet 
Agatho  condemus 

Tu  fU p naptpyov  (pyov  m 

vi)  ff  ijryop  is  napipyov  ticnopavfUPtM. f 

Neutrality  in  persons,  as  \rell  as  in 
States,  is  generally  the  worst  of  ali  par- 
ties : it  is  generally  only  a system  of 
indiffercnce,  and  of  an  egotism  ill-dis- 
guised,  which  generally  meets  with  its 
propor  chastisement.  Neutrality  ncver 
secures  either  honour  or  glory  : it  is 
always  more  noble  and  more  useful  to 
show  oneself  a faithful  fricnd  or  a declared 
opponent,  than  to  remain  indiffcrcnt  to  ali 
the  world,  and  render  Service  to  no  one.J 
So  thought  Tasso  : — 

" Excopt  Taline,  none 

Of  ali  the  Greeks  went  with  the  Chxisti&n  host : 

0 «in,  O shatne,  O Greece,  accuraM  alone  ! 

Did  not  this  fetal  war  atfront  thy  co&st; 

Yet  sattest  thou  an  idle  looket-on, 

And  glad  atteudest  which  side  wou  or  lost : 
Now,  if  thou  be  a bond  slave  vile  bccome. 

No  wrong  ia  that,  but  God's  most  righteoua 
doom.”| 

This  system  of  worldly  wisdom,  mode- 
ration,  and  liberality,  in  all  ages,  might 
be  typified  by  the  treason  of  Ganelon,  in 
persuading  Charlemagne  not  to  follow  the 
dictatos  of  his  own  heroie  gencrosity, 
While  “ faith,”  asTertullian  says,  “ knows 
of  no  necessities,"!]  tliis  nile  of  lifu  admits 
the  necessity  of  Euripides,  to  kill  one's 
mothor,  which  the  Stagyrite  says  is  only  to 
be  laughed  at-*l 

The  Catholic  prudence  of  the  middle 
ages  dictated  gracious  thoughts,  and  ren- 
dered  the  language  of  men  so  amiablc, 
that  the  Churcli  could  exclaim,  "From  the 
mouth  of  the  prudont  proceedeth  honcy ; 

* Kthic.  Nicom.  Lib.  II.  c.  Magna  Moralia, 
Lib.  II.  c.  3. 

t Clemens  Alex.  Stromat.  Lib.  V.  14. 

{ De  Haller,  Kestauration  de  la  Science  Po- 
lilique,  Tom.  III.  406. 

1 1.  51.  ||  Dc  Cor.  Mil. 

f Ethic.  Lib.  III.  c.  1. 


the  sweetncss  of  honey  is  under  his  tongue, 
and  his  lips  distil  sweetness."  The  re- 
formed  prudence  of  modem  times,  which 
has  the  thoughts  of  Judas,  sanctions  and 
applauds  Pilate's  motive,  who  became  a 
deicide,  “ volens  populo  satisfacere.”* 
Men  call  this  latter  prudence  liberality, 
the  just  medium : Hell  knows  it  under 
the  name  of  Atheism.  There  its  wretched 
victims  were  seen  by  the  great  Dante, 
when  he  deseended  in  spirit  to  those 
regions  of  eternal  grief : — 

“ O master ! wliat  ia  this  I hear  ? What  race 
Atc  thesc,  who  seem  so  ovcrcome  with  woe  ? 
Ile  thus  to  me : ‘ This  miscrable  fate 
Suffer  the  wretched  souls  of  those  who  liv’d 
Without  or  praise  or  blame,  with  that  ili  band 
Of  angels  mix’d,  who  nor  rcbellious  prov’d, 

Nor  yet  were  true  to  God,  but  for  themselves 
Were  only.  From  his  bounds  Heaven  drove 
them  forth, 

Not  to  impair  his  lustre;  nor  the  depth 
Of  hell  reeeives  them,  lest  th’  accursed  tribe 
Should  glory  thcncc  with  exultation  vain.’  ”+ 

During  the  ages  of  faith,  this  wretched 
state  was  known  only  as  a thing  that  had 
been  weighed  and  condemned.  “ There 
are  men,”  says  St.  Bonaventura,  “ who 
calumniate  virtuo  ; who  call  silenee  melan- 
choly,  gravity  pride,  the  zeal  of  justice 
rash  judgment,  the  repose  and  tranquillity 
of  devotion  laziness  and  indifference,  mor- 
tilication  indiscretion,  simplicity  folly.  the 
fear  of  God  vain  scruples,  spiritual  rotreat. 
the  love  of  singulari ty,  modesty  liypocrisy . J 
St.  Tlieresa  also  describes  men  who  always 
fear  that  a good  oction  will  cause  a great 
mischief,  and  who  seem  as  if  the  demon 
had  taught  them  to  prophesy  future  evils 
a thousand  years  before  they  arrive.  The 
unerring  text  does  not  deem  it  sufficient  to 
say,  in  praise  of  one  whom  it  commends, 
that  prudence  is  in  the  word  of  his  mouth, 
without  adding  that  wisdom  rested  in  his 
heart.  In  eontradistinction  to  the  fears 
of  prudence  without  wisdom,  the  spirit  of 
the  middle  ages  required  men  to  throw 
themselves  upon  the  sea  like  St.  Peter. 
“ If  I were  a person  who  might  be  desired 
to  givo  my  opinion,"  says  their  great  re- 
presentative,  in  regard  of  the  noble  mystic 
spirit,  “ I would  never  advise  any  person 
that,  when  any  good  inspiration  did  often 
move  and  sct  upon  a soul,  it  should  give 
it  over  for  fear  of  not  performing  the  work. 
For,  if  one  go  on  merely  and  purely  for 

• Mare.  xv.  15. 

♦ HeU,  III. 

{ De  Sept.  Grad.  Vit.  Spiritual,  cap.  52. 
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the  only  love  of  our  Lord,  there  needs  be 
no  fear  at  all  of  good  success,  sinpe  the 
same  Lord  is  powerful  enough  to  prevail 
in  all  things;  and  lct  him  be  cver  blessed. 
Amen.”  * 

It  is  in  life,  as  in  many  arts  with  such 
prudent  minds,  “Dum  satis  putant  vitio 
carere,  in  idipsum  incidunt  vitium,  quod 
virtutibus  carent.”  St.  Bonaventura  is  of 
the  same  opinion : — “O  devout  soul,  in 
whom  Christ  is  at  length  spiritually  bom, 
fly  now  from  the  society  of  the  wicked! 
Ascend  with  Mary ; scek  the  counsels  of 
spiritual  men  ; endeavour  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  pcrfect ; contemplate  the 
words  and  actions  of  the  good  ; fly  from  the 
poisonous  counsels  of  the  perverse,  who  al- 
ways  seek  to  pervert  and  to  hinder,  and  to 
quench  the  new  inspirations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  who,  under  the  appearance  of 
good  and  piety,  pour  out  their  venomof  impi- 
ous  tepidity  into  the  soul,  saying,  ‘What  you 
begin  is  too  great,  too  arduous,  intolerable, 
beyoud  your  strength.  Such  things  become 
not  your  state : your  honour  and  respect 
will  be  diminished  by  them.  ‘Heu  heu! 
quot  et  quantos  maledicta  mundialium  con- 
silia supplantaverunt,  et  conceptum  in  eis 
per  Spiritum  Sanctum  Dei  Filium  extinx- 
erunt,*  ’ Thia  is  that  miserablc  and  deadly 
potion  which  kills  and  extinguishea  the 
fixed  resolve.  But  there  are  others  who 
seem,  and  perhaps  are,  good  and  religious, 
and  yet,  4 salva  eorum  reverentia,’  who  are 
too  timid,  not  remarking  that,  as  yet,  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  has  not  been  shortened  ; 
having  a zeal  towards  God,  but  not  accord- 
ing  to  knowledge,  as  when,  through  com- 
passion  for  corporal  afflictio»,  or  fear  of 
natural  weakness,  what  they  see  others 
perform  manfully,  and  what  theyjudgeto 
be  good  and  holy,  they  do  not  dare  to  begin 
themselves,  and  even  keep  back  others  from 
the  works  of  perfection,  dissuading  them, 
and  saying  that  thesc  things  exceed  the 
state  of  ordinary  life,  or  that  they  do  not 
agree  with  their  imperfection,  and  will, 
therefore,  furnish  a just  ground  for  accusing 
them  of  hypocrisy.  Do  you,  then,  O soul ! 
fly  from  these  unlearned  counsels,  and 
ascend  the  mountain  with  Mary.’’ 

What  is  the  intelligence  which  can  de- 
termine  the  just  medium  in  religion?  Duns 
Scotus  says  that  there  can  be  no  excess  in 
tending  toGod  by  desire : J and  St.Bernard 
says,  that  the  measure  of  the  love  of  God  is 

• The  Life  of  the  Holy  MotherSt.  Thera»,  1. 0. 

t S.  Bonaventura  de  quinque  Festivitatibus 
pueri,  Tom.  I. 

{ In  Lib.  III.  Sentent.  Dist.  XXVI.  9. 1. 


to  have  no  measure.  “ If  you  have  an 
infirm  and  earthly  mind,”  says  St.  Bona- 
ventura, and  the  men  who  would  modify 
and  give  laws  to  the  Church  are  not,  in 
general,  men  exactly  of  empyrean  conceit,  j, 
“ you  will  consider  the  least  Services  as  the 
greatest,  and  what  is  as  nothing  will  seem 
most  difflcult  to  you ; and  those  things 
which  you  would  willingly  do  for  yourself. 
orfor  the  lowest  friend,  you  will  tliink  too 
grievous  to  be  done  for  the  Highest  God. 
The  infirm  eye  will  abhor  the  irradiatiom» 
of  the  true  sun  of  justice,  and  will  desire  to  jl 
walk  in  darkness ; you  will  triumph  over 
spiritual  men,  and  you  will  not  know  that 
you  are  yourself  triumphed  over  by  de- 
mons.”* 

The  steady  uncompromising  zeal  of  the 
piety  of  the  middle  ages  is  obnoxious  to 
the  taste  of  modern  philosophers.  Little 
can  they  understand  the  constancy  of  that  j 


prisonment  of  nineteen  years,  and  then  a 


cruel  death,  when,  as  Stephen  Pasquier  re-  i 
marks,  if  she  had  renounced  the  Catholic 
religion,  she  knew  that  her  prison  doors  i 
would  have  flown  open  immediately.f  They 
would  have  men  imitate  Alcibiades,  who 
used  to  be  seen,  when  at  Athens,  jesting. 
and  keeping  horses,  and  adopting  an  agree- 
able  mode  of  life ; but,  when  at  Sparta, 
cutting  ofT  his  liair,  and  wearing  a cloak, 
and  using  the  cold  bath  ; when  in  Thrace, 
fighling  and  drinking;  and  when  he  vi-  i 
sited  Tissaphernes,  assuming  the  habits 
of  luxury  and  effeminate  refinement,  and  ji 
wherever  he  went,  adopting  the  manners 
of  those  with  whom  he  found  himself. 

The  middle  ages,  on  the  contrary,  ad- 
mired  Epaminondas  or  Agesilaus,  for,  though 
conversing  with  many  different  men,  and 
visiting  vario us  cities,  they  always  and 
every  where  preserved  their  own  manners 
and  dress,  and  mode  of  life.  They  admired 
Plato,  for  being  the  same  at  Syracuse  as  in 
the  academy,  and  with  Dionysius  as  when  i 
with  Dion.J  These  former  are  men  “rather 
point-device  in  their  accoutrements ; as  lov-  ' 
ing  themselves,  than  seeming  lovers  of  any  |i 
other.”  They  fancy  that  they  appear  most  ! 
wisc,  when  they  make  the  greatest  outward  J 
show  of  indifference : keeping  whatever  re-  i 
ligious  sentiment  they  may  possess  buried  : 
within  their  own  breast,  as  if  it  were  a trea-  j 
sure  for  themselves  alone,  which  no  one 
else  might  even  look  at.  In  truth,  hovr- 
ever,  they  are  generally  men  without  any 

• Stimul.  Dirin.  Amoris,  Pars  II.  cap.  5. 

+ Kncherches  de  la  Francc,  Lib.  VI.  15. 

J Vide  Plutarck  de  Dignos.  Ver.  Amic.  IX. 
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fixed  determined  principies : at  one  momen t 
they  are  heard  eulogizing  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion  ; and  at  another,  condemning  and 
scorning  it ; like  the  Emperor  Adrian,  who, 
at  one  time,  proposes  to  have  Christ  adored 
as  God,  and  at  another,  persecutos  those 
who  worship  him.  The  man  of  this  class 
is  described  by  Socrates  as  one  who  calls 
anarchy  libertv,  intemperance  grandeur  of 
soul,  and  insolence  the  mark  of  a right 
education.  When  grown  old,  if  he  should 
subside  into  a less  troubled  state,  it  will  be 
only  to  give  up  the  command  of  himsclf  to 
whocver  shall  fall  to  him,  as  it  were  by 
drawing  of  lots  : one  time  the  slavc  to  this 
man,  and  another  to  that ; having  an  equal 
respect  for  ali,  ovfcpiuv  drifidfav,  dXX’  c£ 
ta-ov  rp«<f>a>v'  and  not  regarding  as  true  the 
saying  which  may  be  addressed  to  him, 
that  there  are  some  pleasures  proceeding 
from  good  and  honourable  desires,  and 
others  from  evil ; and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  pursue  and  honour  the  one,  but  to 
punish  and  enslave  the  other.  But  from 
ali  this  he  dissents  with  a throwing  up  of 
his  head,  and  says  that  all  are  the  same, 
and  that  they  are  to  be  honoured  alike,  tal 

ifioias  dndaas  ttvai,  rai  rifirp-tas  taov. 

So  he  lives  every  day,  indulging  graciously 
in  every  desire  that  occurs  to  him  : one 
time,  getting  drunk,  and  playing  on  the 
flute ; at  another,  drinking  only  water,  and 
confining  himsclf  to  a slender  diet ; at  an- 
other, stripping  himself  for  the  gymnasium. 
There  is  a time  when  he  is  indolcnt  and 
indifferent  to  every  thing;  and  there  is 
another  when  he  applies  diligently  to  philo- 
sophy.  Very  often  he  takes  part  in  political 
affairs ; and,  as  it  were  by  starts  and 
bounds,  he  says  and  does  whatever  happens 
to  please  hira.  If  he  should  ever  feel  a 
zeal  for  certain  wars,  he  is  borne  in  that 
dircction ; or  for  making  money,  he  is 
carried  off  in  that.  And  there  is  never 
any  order  or  necessity  to  him  through  life, 
but,  considering  this  kind  of  existence  svveet, 
and  liberal,  and  happv,  he  continues  it  to 
the  last.  Such  is  the  life  of  a man  enjoying 
all  things  equally,  corresponding  in  charac- 
ter to  that  of  the  democratical  state.* 

He  who  does  not  recognise  in  this  por- 
trait  the  opposition  between  Catholic  and 
modern  times,  when  it  is  expressly  said 
that  ancient  manners  should  be  changed 
for  new,  corresponding  to  the  political  con- 
stitutions  recently  adopted,  will  have  read 
Plato  but  to  little  purpose,  or  have  but  mar- 
vellous  scanty  knowledge  of  the  philosophy 
of  these  two  epochs  in  the  history  of  man. 

* Plato  de  Repub.  Lib  VIII. 

If  we  now  consider  the  zeal  and  fervour 
of  the  ages  of  failh  in  relation  to  that 
Standard  of  the  bcatitudes  which  they 
endeavoured  with  all  their  strength  to  fol- 
low,  we  shall  find  stili  stronger  grounds  for 
preferring  them  to  the  system  which  has 
been  created  by  the  indifference  of  latter 
times.  “ It  is  one  thing,”  says  Richard  of 
St.  Victor,  “to  follow  good  from  desire, 
and  another  from  mere  counsel ; it  is  one 
thing  to  do  good  with  great  delight,  and 
another  from  deliberation  alone.  The  one 
is  good,  like  silver  ; the  otlicr  is  best,  like 
gold.”*  “ What  a differenee,”  he  exclaims, 
in  another  place,  “between  cold  and  red- 
hot  iron,  between  soul  and  soul,  between 
the  tepid  and  him  who  is  inflamed  with 
Divine  love.”f 

To  the  gift  of  strength  and  courage  cor- 
responds  the  fourth  beatitude, — “ Beati  qui 
esuriunt;"  for  it  requires  great  strength,  as 
St.  Augustin  says,  to  labour  and  obtain  the 
sovereign  good,  and  to  leave  earthly  things.” 
And  St.  Thomas  says,  that  “it  is  an  ar- 
duous  thing,  not  only  to  do  good,  but  to  do 
it  with  thirst  and  avidity.”  0 how  majestic 
and  inspiring  are  the  words  of  St.  Bona- 
ventura  ! — “We  must  hold  the  lance  of  zeal 
against  the  assault  of  vice,  against  the  at- 
tacks  of  the  devii,  of  the  flesh,  and  of  the 
world.  Of  this  lance  we  read  in  Jeremiah, 

‘ Polite  lanceas,  induite  vos  loricis.’  It  is 
with  the  lance  of  zeal  that  we  must  contend 
against  evi!.  If  you  do  not  hold  out  the 
lance  of  zeal  against  vice  in  this  world,  God 
will  put  forth  the  lance  of  his  wrath  against 
you  in  judgment." 

The  zeal  of  the  middle  ages  had,  indeed, 
nothing  to  recommend  it  to  the  favour  of 
utilitarian  philosophers,  or  of  self-interested 
reformers.  “Wehave  in  our  days,”  says 
Fuller,  “ many  who  are  forward  to  offer 
to  God  such  zeal  which  not  only  cost  them 
nothing,  but  wherewith  they  have  gained 
great  estates."  J Such  was  not  the  Catho- 
lic zeal ; neither  did  it  resemble  that  of  the 
mother  of  James  and  John,  who  came  to 
adore  Jesus,  but  only  to  ask  that  her  sons 
might  be  promoted  to  dignity.  Stili  less 
was  it  the  zealof  Machiavelian  sophista  and 
artful  rulers,  who,  like  Cathcrine  de  Medicis, 
and  Richelieu,  Cranmer,  and  Elizabeth, 
wrought  so  many  dceds  of  hypocritical  re- 
nown.  “ All  that,”  as  Pasquier  says,  “was 
done  under  a different  banner  from  ours ; 

• R.  de  S.  Victor,  de  Eruditione  Hominis  In- 
terioris, Lib.  I.  24. 

♦ Id.  de  Gradibus  Violentae  Charitatis. 
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for  those  who  were  born  under  the  true 
religion,  knew  that  they  had  to  maintain 
it  Christian  by  zeal  and  devotion,  not  by 
political  discourses,  unless  they  wished  to 
spoil  ali.''* * * §  But  it  was  the  fervour  of  a 
Peter,  the  affection  of  a John,  the  sor- 
row  of  a Magdalen,  the  constancy  of  an 
Andrew.  It  was  the  zeal  which  Dante 
heard  commemorated  “amidst  refining 
flames,  when  two  spirits  of  the  swiftly- 
moving  crowd,  which  overtook  him,  cried, 
weeping,  'Blessed  Mary/  sought  with 
haste  the  hilly  region."f  It  was  the  zeal 
of  the  shepherds  and  of  the  magi,  who, 
came  to  Bethlehem  : — “ You  see  how  the 
shepherds  hasten,"  says  St.  Ambrose,  ‘'for 
no  one  with  indiflference  seeks  Christ."J 
It  was  the  compliment  of  that  character 
which  the  Church  ascribes  to  hei  lay  con- 
fessors,  when  she  exclaims,  “ F.cce  homo 
sine  querela,  verus  Dei  cultor,  abstinens  se 
ab  omni  malo,  et  permanens  in  innocentia 
sua." 

By  the  law  of  nature,  by  the  command 
of  God,  and  by  the  consent  of  ull  nations, 
is  the  reasonable  creature  bound  to  evince 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  Creator.  Hear, 
O ye  supporters  of  the  just  medium  ! how 
a heathen  sage  reasoned  within  himself, 
when  he  heard  men  attack  a mere  abstract 
question,  which  involved,  according  to  his 
judgment,  the  interests  of  Divine  truth  : — 
“ For  I was  afraid,"  he  says,  “ lest  it 
would  not  be  holy,  having  been  present 
when  justice  was  reproached,  and  when  it 
was  said  to  be  less  than  injustice,  a source 
of  happiness,  to  give  up  nai  prj  ?t* 

i finvtovra , itat  bwdpevov  (fr6tyyt(r6ai.”§ 

It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  those 
who  hungered  and  thirsted  after  justice, 
should  have  been  always  ready  to  say,  with 
holy  IsraeTs  king.  “Zelus  domus  tuae 
comedit  me :"  evincing  the  zeal  of  an  Ig- 
natius  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  zeal  of  a 
St.  Louis  for  the  exaltationof  the  Church, 
the  zeal  of  the  knight  templar  for  the  de- 
fence  of  oppressed  brethren,  the  zeal  of  an 
Eligiusfor  the  salvation  ofmen's  souls,  and 
for  the  reducing  all  things  to  the  obedience 
of  faith. 

Men  must  needs  possess  hearts  but  littlc 
alive  to  the  holy  delicacy  of  the  faith,  who 
are  unable  to  comprehend  or  justly  appre- 
ciate  the  form  of  expression  which  the  zeal 
of  the  middle  age  ffeqnently  adopted. 
What  more  beautiful  offerings  could  they 

* Rechcrchcs  tlc  la  France,  III.  38. 

♦ Purg.  XVIII. 

J I.ib.  II.  in  cap.  'I.  Luae. 

§ Plato  dc  Repub.  II. 


have  made  to  Heaven,  than  their  trust, 
their  reverence,  their  love,  the  overflowing 
sentiments  of  their  souls?  Lewis  of  Gre- 
nada  points  out  this  zeal  in  contrast  with 
the  admonitions  of  human  prudence.  “ Peni- 
tent  Magdalen  comes  to  Jesus:  rightly," 
saith  he,  “but  yet,  O woman  ! you  should 
wait  for  a proper  time,  that  you  may  find 
the  Physician  alone,  that  you  may  not 
make  your  conversion  a fable  to  the  world. 
No  time  is  less  proper  for  tears  and  con- 
fession  of  sins  than  the  inornent  of  a feast. 
Wait  a little,  then,  till  the  guests  depart. 
and  then  you  may  have  a titting  season 
for  weeping  and  penitence.  * I cannot/ 
she  replies,  ‘ endure  the  horrible  face  of 
sin,  even  for  this  short  space.’  And  so  we 
behold  this  piudent  woman  fearing  neither 
the  number  of  the  guests,  nor  the  judg- 
ment of  men,  nor  the  contempt  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  coming  instantly  into  the 
presence  of  .lesus,  when,  not  content  with 
watering  his  feet  with  her  tears,  she  wipes 
them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.  Who 
ever  heard  of  such  service  offered  to  any 
king  or  emperor,  that  his  feet  should  be 
wiped  with  the  golden  hair  of  women  ? 
Such,  however,  is  the  zeal  of  true  disciples 
to  consecrate  every  thing  beautiful  to 
Christ.”* 

The  moderns,  if  we  judge  from  their 
general  manner  of  philosophizing,  would 
discover  in  an  act  of  this  kind  superstition 
or  hypocrisy,  and  the  device  of  a sensual 
unenlightened  piety : our  Lord  has,  how- 
ever, decided  against  them  : — “ Propter 
quod  dico  tibi,  remittuntur  ei  peccata  multa, 
quoniam  dilexit  multum."  The  lily,  which 
is  seen  in  so  many  of  the  old  devout  paint- 
ings  of  saints,  was,  in  fact,  a symbol  of  the 
delicate  susceptibility  belonging  to  the 
zeal  of  the  middle  ages.  “ The  lily,"  as 
Christine  de  Pisan  says,  “ is  a tender 
flower,  ‘et  de  moult  petit  hurt  est  froissie 
et  tachc/ " Such  was  the  affectionate 
devotion  of  men,  that  they  would  have 
shunned  the  least  indication  of  neglect 
and  indifference  as  a crime.  Moderate  in 
their  expression,  guarded  and  timid  in 
their  judgment,  “jure  videri"  being  their 
strongest  sentence,  always  did  those  who 
had  imbibed  the  genuine  influence  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  take  in  the  visage  the 
stamp  of  that  right  zeal,  which,  with  due 
temperature,  glows  in  the  bosom.f 

The  faith  of  the  middle  ages  was,  in  a 


• Ludovic.  Grantens.  in  Festo  B.  Maria; 
dal.  Concio.  I. 

+ Dante,  Purg.  VIII. 
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certain  degree,  the  fruit  of  their  zea],  as 
Lewis  of  Grenada  observed,  “ For  faith,” 
said  he,  “ is  lost,  » hen  a man  leads  an  idle 
useless  life ; in  accordance  with  that  sen- 
tence  of  our  Lord,  ' Qui  habet,  dabitur  ei 
et  abundabit : ab  eo  autem  qui  non  habet, 
et  quod  videtur  habere  auferetur  ab  eo.’  ” 
And  St.  Ambrose  likewise  «ays,  that  "faith 
unexercised  quickly  withers  away,  dries 
up,  and  passes  inio  perfidy  or  heresy.” 

In  conclusion,  one  may  obaerve,  that  to 
the  eye  of  faith  the  character  of  the  middle 
ages  appears  most  admirable,  when  viewed 
in  contrast  with  the  materiality  and  in- 
difference  to  all  interests  of  a spiritual 
nature  which  havc  superseded  it  in  the 
society  of  later  times.  From  the  dawn 
of  the  religious  revolution,  the  progress  of 
human  minds  in  this  direction  became 
perceptible.  Shakspeare  himself,  who  is 
seated  so  near  Dante,  may  occasionally 
furnish  an  example ; for  in  what  does  he 
fall  short  of  the  great  master,  unless  in 
that  impressive  zeal  and  constnncy  and 
' lofty  grandeur,  which  distinguish  the  fer- 
vent disciple  ? It  is  that  he  has  the 
wavering  of  an  age  of  criticism  or  of  tran- 
sition.  One  perceives  that  the  spirit  of 
Luther  had  already  breathed  upon  Europe, 
and  that  clouds  of  doubt  had  collected 
upon  the  horizon,  threateningto  darken  by 
degree»  the  beautiful  sky  of  the  old  Catho- 
lic  poesy.  Accordingly  one,  who  has  drank 
deep  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  proceeds 
now  through  thefields  of  modern  literature 
like  Dante  through  the  region  of  ice  in 
hell,  of  which  he  says,  "and  I,  trembling, 

. went  through  that  eternal  chillness."  When 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  books  of 
modern  sophista,  the  minds  of  men  appear 
I to  become  frost-bound  and  contracted : 
these  pestilential  streams  are  sure  of  their 
j effect,  however  warm  and  generous  may 
be  the  natural  disposition  of  the  nation 
I they  may  ravage  ; like  those  Alpine  waters 
of  the  l‘o,  in  the  rich  Lombardian  plain, 
which  nstonish  the  traveller  under  the 
resplendant  sun  of  I taly,  by  their  cold  and 
savuge  paleness. 

" lt  would  be  in  vain  to  dissemble,”  says 
Pelisson,  "it  is  to  an  indifference  and  to  a 
genera!  uncertninty  of  doctrines  and  reli- 
gion,  that  the  confused  ideas  of  our  brethren 
lead  us  insensibly,  but  quite  straight ; they 
cannot  eveu  themselves  stop  it  where  they 
wouid  wish,  however  they,  may  talk  about 
fundainental  points."* 

j • It<  flectious  sur  les  Differenda  dc  1»  Religion, 
Sed.  VI.  # 


During  the  middle  ages,  men  the  far- 
tliest  removed  from  ecclesiastical  influence, 
like  Cardan,  were  ready  to  admit  the  pro- 
position  which  he  lays  down  in  his  work 
on  wisdotn,  that  “ no  manner  of  governing 
a republic  can  be  usefnl  which  is  disjoined 
from  religion."*  But,  in  the  general  shock 
given  to  ancient  principies,  those  which 
related  to  the  stability  of  empire  were 
also  questioned  or  set  aside.  In  the  reign 
of  the  lasl  Valois,  a party  was  formed  in 
France,  among  the  great,  under  the  name 
of  “ the  Political,"  which  chose  a middle 
place  between  the  Catholica  and  Protes- 
tants ; and  thus  opened  the  way  to  that 
social  materialism,  of  which  we  live  to  see 
the  development. 

Francis  I.,  through  hostility  to  Charles 
V.,  calling  the  Turks  into  Europe,  and 
Don  Pedro  II.,  of  Arragon,  joining  the 
party  of  the  Albigenses  in  France,  Henry 
II.  persecuting  the  religious  innovator»  in 
France’,  and  encouraging  them  in  Germany, 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  secretly  fomenting 
the  internal  wars  of  France,  and  making 
religion  an  instrument  of  his  ambition, 
Henry  III.,  a Machiavelian  scholar  and 
disciple  of  Catherine,  whocarried  religious 
indifference  to  the  greatest  iength,  endea- 
vouring  to  find  a balance  between  faith 
and  heresy,  Henry  IV.  formingan  alliance 
with  all  the  Pxotestant  sovereignsof  the 
north,  in  order  to  injure  the  house  of  Aus- 
tris, Kichelieu  pursuinghisreasonsof  state, 
with  utter  indifference  to  the  vital  interests 
of  religion,  transferring  the  govemment  of 
the  Valteline,  which  was  Catholic,  from 
Spain  to  the  Protestant  Grisons,  exciting 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  to  carry 
devastation  into  the  Catholic  countries  of 
the  south,  and  seeking  every  occasion  to 
strengthen  their  force,  Mazarine  following 
in  his  footsteps,  the  Congress  of  Munster 
sanctioning  the  doctrine  that  the  interests 
of  the  earth  were  totally  foreign  from 
those  of  Heaven,  and  that,  in  matters  of 
religion,  every  thing  was  true  which  suited 
the  purpose  of  kings,  who  were  indepen- 
dent  of  the  law  of  God, — publidy  estab- 
lishing  the  principle  of  governmcnt,  that 
there  was  nothing  real  in  society  but  its 
material  interests,  and  that  truth  and  error 
could  no  longer  be  distinguished,  rulers, 
and  often  tyrants,  employing  the  ceremo- 
nies  of  faith  for  a worldly  end,  as  Thucy- 
dides says  of  the  Lacedasmonians,  that 
their  armi  es  marched  to  the  sound  of  many 

* De  Sapientia,  Lib.  V. 
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i flutes,  ov  ro v 6tiov  but  that  by  means 

| of  the  rythm,  they  might  be  kept  from 
i falling  into  disorder,*  I rance,  supporting 
the  pretensions  of  Sweden,  and  every  cnn- 
cession  to  the  most  determined  enemies  of 
the  Catholies,  her  goveniment  taking 
offence  at  the  cry  from  the  pulpits  whieh 
resounded  with  the  persecutions  of  the 
Catholica  in  England,  and  when  the 
poet,  Louis  Dorleans,  warning  the  1 rench 
to  beware  of  heresy  and  tyranny,  leat 
they  ahould  suffer  the  sanie  persecution, 
publiahed  a discourse  to  that  eud,  whieh 
De  'Ihou  ascribes  to  his  funaticism.  or- 
dering  the  work  to  be  burnt,  and  banishing 
the  printer  from  F rance, f — ali  these  mea 
thus,  as  Pasquier  says,  Muchiavelizing,  in 
order  to  gain  the  reputation  of  ability,  and 
a8cribing  every  devout  act  to  the  subtilty 
of  worldly  wisdom,  using  the  pitiful  shifts 
of  policy,  and  professing  to  follow  the 
royal  road  of  those  saintly  polentates  who 
defended  the  Church  of  God  in  former 
times,  while  even  the  unreflecting  people 
could  ciear) y enough  disceru  that  they 
were  only  treading  in  the  dark  and  con- 
fused  labyrinths  of  human  malice— pre- 
pared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of 
that  purely  earthly  republic,  in  whieh  the 
thirst  after  justice  is  superseded  by  the 
thirst  for  udvancement,  and  the  authority 
of  highest  God  made  subservient  to  that 
of  man  ; as  if  the  popular  notions  of  the 
j day  were  the  sentence  of  a supreme,  al- 
mighty  tribunal  — final  and  . irresistible. 
For  have  you  not  marked  the  reply  whieh 
is  on  every  tongue  when  there  is  mention 
of  sanctity  and  justice  ? Is  it  not  always 
made  in  such  ternis  as  these  — “ Who  can 
resist  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  the  will  of  the  people?’* 
Such  was  the  language  of  those  foul  wor- 
shippers  in  the  Apocalypse  of  blessed  John, 
who  were  heard  crying  out,  in  their  stupid 
admiration,  “ Quis  similis  bestiae?"  That 
j is,  “ Who  can  do  such  great  things,  and 
who  can  fight  against  him  ?’’  that  is,  resist 
1 his  will  ? “ For,"  says  Hichard  of  St. 

1 Victor,  “ with  such  admiration  will  the 
. reprobate  regard  anti-Christ,  that  they 
> will  think  it  impossible  for  any  oue,  by 
retaining  his  faith,  to  resist  him."^  The 
| wisest  of  men  ackno.\ledge  that  it  will  be 
didicult.  “ We  must  do  as  others  do  — it 
is  the  custom  of  the  World."  “ V®  tibi 
flumen  moris  humani,"  cries  St.  Augusti»  ; 

| • Lib.  V.  IU. 

♦ Gougct,  Bibliotheq.  Fran^aise,  Tom.  XV. 
269.  + Super  Apocalypium,  Lib.  IV.  c.  4. 


“ quis  resistit  tibi  ? quamdiu  non  sicca- 
beris ?"* 

There  is  no  point  against  whieh  the 
holy  l athers  warn  men  more  repeatedly 
than  tliis.  **  Beware,"  says  St.  Eucherius 
to  \ alerian,  “ of  the  maxim,  that  we 
should  do  and  think  with  the  multitude. 
What  will  it  serve  us  to  have  foilowed  j 
this  multitude,  when  we  shall  appear  at  ! 
the  tribunal  of  God  ? Will  it  be  there  to 
defend  us  ? Will  its  folly  justify  ours  ? 
Let  us  beware  of  such  a delusion.  Let 
us  not  renounce  salvat  ion  and  happiness 
because  such  a multitude  lose  themselves  : 
let  us  not  cease  to  watch  because  they 
sleep : let  us  not  hardeu  our  hearts  be- 
cause they  are  insensible." 

We  read  of  the  Jews,  infected  by  the 
manners  of  the  Gentiles,  that  the  holy 
places  were  profaned  and  the  solemn  festi- 
vals  no  longer  observed  : “ Nec  simpliciter 
Judaeum  se  esse  quisquam  confitebatur."^ 

So  it  was  in  Catholic  society  when  the 
atmosphere  of  the  new  opinions  began  to  ( 
encompass  it.  No  one  had  courage  simply 
to  confess  bimself  a Catholic,  but  either 
he  was  one  more  liberal  or  discerning,  or 
in  some  way  distinguished  so  as  to  recom- 
mend  bimself  to  the  favour  of  those  who 
had  practically  or  avowedly  renouuced  the 
faith : he  criticized,  objected,  modified,  j 
conceded  — till  at  length,  weak  man!  he  j 
experienced  what  is  described  by  Plato,  j 
tbut,  u yielding  step  by  step  a little,  these  i 
small  concessions  all  accumulati ng,  at  last 
there  was  a great  deception  ; and  opposite 
to  w hat  he  had  at  first  contemplated,  and 
like  those  who  play  at  the  ganie  of  peteia 
without  sufficient  skill,  who  find  thein- 
selves  at  length  excluded  from  the  line 
without  haviug  wherewithal  to  resume 
their  place  in  it,  so  this  man  in  the  end 
was  excluded,  and  had  not  wherewith  lo 
answer  in  this  other  kind  of  peteia,  whieh  | 
consisted  not  in  pegs,  but  in  reasons."* 

Ah  ! these  cavils  of  the  moderns,  calling 
out  for  modification,  indicated  a spirit 
widely  at  contrast  with  that  of  the  lovers 
of  justice  during  the  ages  of  faith,  when 
men  regarded  the  Church  with  lovers' 
eyes,  as  Thucydides  says  of  the  Athenians 
in  regard  to  their  city — contemplatiug, 
day  by  day,  its  power  and  grandeur,  and 
being  as  it  were  its  suitors,  *al  «paurar 
yiyvofitvnvt 

1’hilosophy  herself  might  have  prevented 

* S.  August.  Confess.  Lib.  XVI. 

f Lib.  II.  Machab.  6.  J De  Repub.  Lib.  VI. 

§ Thucyd.  Lib.  II.  43. 
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men  from  being  deceived  here.  "If,"says  I know  indeed  the  censure  to  which 
Socrates,  “ we  affirm  of  a person,  that  he  snch  refiections  will  expose  those  who 

loves  any  thing,  it  is  necessary  that  he  utter  them  from  the  men  who  have  the 

should  show  if  we  affirm  truly  concerning  Word s liberality  and  moderation  ever  on 

him,  that  he  does  not  love  one  part  of  the  their  tongue.  As  this  is  not  the  moment 

object,  and  not  another,  but  that  he  loves  ! to  meet  them  in  close  combat,  it  will  be 
it  all,  ov  to  /i<v  <pi\ovrra  tKttmv,  tu  ii  fil/,  better  for  the  present  to  fly  than  to  await 

riXAA  irov  oripyovra.  Witness  the  disposi-  their  impetnous  onset ; for  the  modern 

tiou  of  men  in  the  love  which  binds  them  disputant  comes  upon  the  Catholic  Jike  Sca- 
to their  dearest  friends.  In  these  thcy  mander  when  she  rushcd  against  Achilles, 

love  even  what  might  seem  defects.  They  calling  out  to  her  aister  Simous,  thinking 

have  praise  even  for  every  variety  of  fea-  to  vauquish  him  by  means  of  a flood  of 

ture.  Are  they  of  dark  complexion  ? they  waters,  to  wash  him  away,  as  a shepherd 

have  a manly  aspect.  Are  they  fair  ? boy  when  caught  by  the  wintry  torrent, 

they  are  the  children  of  the  gods:  and  so  It  was  a fire  which  the  poet  summoned  to 

with  every  thing,  in  such  a manner,  that  the  assistance  of  his  hero ; and  it  will  be 

none  are  excluded  from  favour.  They  well  to  remember  that  it  is  the  fire  of 

that  love  wine  too  have  an  excuse  for  divine  charity  which  will  fornish  the  most 

every  sort  that  might  be  inferior,  loving  effectual  means  of  repelling  the  mortal 

all  wine : and  men  that  are  ambitious  of  influence  of  that  cold  and  desolating  flood, 

honour,  if  they  cannot  have  the  command  hitherto  unnamed  byhuman  tongnes,  which 

of  armies,  accept  that  of  a compuny ; and  is  directed  to  overwhelm  all  that  is  divine 

if  they  are  not  hononred  by  the  greater  and  heroic,  under  one  uniform  and  cheer- 

aud  more  noble  class,  they  love  to  reccive  less  waste. 

homage  from  the  lesser  and  baser,  being  Bnt  it  is  time  to  bring  this  Fifth  Book 
altogether  lovers  of  honour.  So  that  when  to  a close.  We  have  seen  what  was  the 

we  say  that  any  one  loves  something,  we  thirst  for  jnstice  during  the  ages  of  faith  : 

mean  to  imply,  that  he  loves  it  in  everv  we  have  seen  how  it  was  indicated  in  the 

form.  In  like  manner,  then,  the  philosopher  recognised  vanity  of  earthly  possessions, 

is  said  to  be  a lover  of  wisdom  ; not  a lover  in  the  unwearied  voice  of  the  Church  night 

of  one  part  only  and  not  of  another,  but  and  day,  supplicating — in  the  solemn  and 

of  all  wisdom."*  beantiful  order  of  the  festivals,  in  the  love 

How  then  could  it  be  said  that  a man  and  fervour  with  which  they  were  every 

loved  the  Church — and  withont  that  love,  where  celebratcd,  and  finally,  in  the  devout 

what  was  he  in  the  eyes  of  Heavon  ? — if  spirit  and  holy  practices  of  even  that  class 

he  were  continually  objecting  to  some  part  of  men,  who  were  the  farthest  removed 

or  othcr  of  its  discipline,  or  even  perhaps  from  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Chris- 

of  its  doctrine,  according  to  the  dclusion  tian  altars. 

of  the  moment,  instead  of  evincing  a uni-  It  remains  to  inquire,  what  is  the  evi- 
versal  and  generous  effusion  of  heart,  in  dence  of  history  respecting  the  temporal 

tenderest  love  for  every  thing  that  had  verification  of  the  Divine  sentence,  that 

rclation  to  the  mysterious  mother  of  faith  those  who  experienced  that  thirst  should 

and  sanctity  ? be  filled : and  a review  of  its  visible  effecta 

and  consequences  sball  therefore  be  our 
• Dc  Bepub.  V.  occupation  in  the  next  Book. 
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END  OF  THE  FIFTH  BOOK. 
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